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Exact  size 
Rosin's  Consul 
$3.25  for  50 


Men,  that's  the  big  prin- 
ciple- that's  the  idea  we  work 
on.    Absolute  satisfaction  or 
no  pay.    We  send  you  a  box 
of  cigars  on  trial,  you  pay 
nothing  down-  smoke  half  a 
dozen  cigars,  and  if  you  don't 
think  it's  the  best  bargain  you 
ever  got  in  cigars  send  us 
back  the  balance  at  our  ex- 
pense and  you  will  not  owe 
us    a    cent.     Is    that  fair 
enough?    Evidently  to  give 
such  an  offer  to  a  nation  of 
smokers  we  must  be  pretty 
sure  that  our  product  is  as 
near  perfect  as  cigars  can  be 
made.  Proof — most  men 
who  get  a  trial  box  of  cigars 
from  us  remain  as  regular  cus- 
tomers.   Many  have  stand- 
ing orders  to  ship  them  cigars 
at  regular  intervals.  Reason 
— Highest  Quality  at  factory 
prices.     You've   got   to  be 
your  own  jobber,  salesman 
and  retailer  when  you  DEAL 
WITH  HEADQUARTERS. 

Rosin's  Consuls 

The  cigar  illustrated  here  is 
Rosin's  Consuls.  It  is  an 
all  Havana,  Hand-made  ci- 
gar, equal  in  both  quality 
and  workmanship  to  any 
two-for-a-quarter  cigar  on 
the  market.  We  sell  them  to 
private  smokers  direct  from 
our  factory  at  $6.50  per  100, 
$3.25  for  50,  carriage  charges 
prepaid.  If  you  think  it's 
worth  your  trouble  to  write 
us  for  a  trial  box,  at  a  50% 
saving  on  your  cigar  bill, 
Send  That  Order  Now. 


This  Is  Our  Offer 

Write  us  on  your  business  stationery,  stat- 
ing your  position,  or  give  references,  and  we 
will  upon  request,  forward  you  a  box  of  50 
Consuls  on  approval.  You  may  smoke  half 
a  dozen  cigars  and  if  you  are  not  completely 
satisfied,  return  the  balance  to  us  at  our  ex- 
pense, within  ten  days,  and  you  will  not  owe 
us  anything.  If  you  are  satisfied  and  retain 
the  cigars,  you  agree  to  remit  the  price  $3.25 
within  that  time. 

ROSIN  BROS. 

31  Sandwich  St.,  Windsor,  Ont. 

When  ordering  please  state  whether  you  pre-  j 
fer  light,  dark  or  medium  cigars. 


Fishermen's 

Headquarters 

Buy  your  rods,  reels,  Rush,  tango 
minnows,  Dowagiac  minnows,  crab  wigglers, 
spinners,  lines,  flies  and  other  fishing  ne- 
cessities of  us.  We  can  supply  you  with 
just  what  you  want. 

Wherever  you  are,  use 

MICHIGAN  DOPE 

and  Mosquitoes,  Black  Flies,  Gnats  and  Fleas 

will  positively  keep  away  from  you. 

\    TtalS  IS  THE  DOPE  THAT  KILLED  FATHER  ^ 
"LETS  GET  AMOVE  ON  US* 


Michigan*** 


UID  rntP««AIION 


MICHIGAN  DOPE— has  been  used  success 
fully  for  over  20  years  and  is  an  indispensible 
article  in  the  kit  of  every  fisherman,  canoeist 
camper  and  prospector,  as  well  as  a  great 
comfort  when  at  home. 

BE  COMFORTABLE.  Try  it  once  and  you 
will  never  be  without  "MICHIGAN  DOPE  " 

1  oz.  can  postpaid   25c 

4  oz.  can  postpaid   50c 


GILL  NETS  mounted  with  floats  and  leads 
ready  for  the  water — 20c  per  yard.  Give 
size  of  mesh  desired,  stretched  measure. 
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Stwl    Fishing  Rods 


"It  is  My  Patriotic  Duty 

to  keep  myself  physically  and  mentally  fit.  Since  the  war  started  I  have 
been  under  so  much  pressure  and  strain  that  I  feel  most  'in.'  I  owe  my 
country  100%  efficiency  in  my  business  in  order  that  the  great  burden 
of  the  war  may  be  borne  with  the  least  disturbance  to  prosperity. 

"Therefore,  I  am  going  to  take  two  weeks  off  and  go  out  into  the  great 
outdoors  and  fish  and  rest.  I  am  going  to  forget  everything  and  enjoy 
life  in  the  open  in  order  that  I  may  better  serve  my  country.  I  shall  take 
with  me  my  full  kit  of  "Bristol"  Rods  and  Meek  Reels.  I  will  let  the 
speckled  beauties  and  the  bass  and  the  Huskies'  and  salmon  and  pike 
and  lakers  thrill  the  cobwebs  out  of  my  brain,  and  the  stagnation  of  win- 
ter out  of  my  body,  and  the  languor  of  spring  fever  out  of  my  blood  until 
I  will  come  home  a  new  man  full  of  the  joy  of  living  and  the  zest  of  fight- 
ing. That  is  my  program.  How  does  it  strike  you?  Come  on  with  me, 
old  pal.    You  need  it  just  as  much  as  I  do." 

16,000  sporting  goods  dealers  handle  "Bristol"  Rods  and  Meek  Reels.    There  jBSS&?£2 
is  a  dealer  right  near  you.    If  he  hasn't  the  particular  rod  or  reel  that  you 
want,  he  can  quickly  get  it  for  you.    If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  it, 
we  will  supply  you  by  mail  at  catalogue  prices. 

Be  sure  that  the  trade  mark  "Bristol,"  as  shown  above,  is  on  every  rod.  If 
it  is  not  there  on  the  reel  seat,  it  is  not  a  genuine  "Bristol"  Rod. 

Write  at  once  for  "Bristol"  and  Meek  Illustrated  Catalogues. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 
32  Horton  St.,  -  -  -        Bristol,  Conn. 

Also  Makers  of  Meek  and  Blue  Grass  Reels 

Pacific  Coast  Branch  :   PHIL.  B.  BEKEART  CO. 
717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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WITH  THE  MASKINONGE  AND  THE 
SHARK— TWO  OPENING  DAYS 
OF  FISHING 

BONNYCASTLE  DALE 


WE  were  camped  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca,  those  twelve  mile  wide 
straits  that  separate  the  Olympic 
mountain  peninsula  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  represented 
by  some  eighty  miles  of  the  300  mile 
long  Island  of  Vancouver.  The  great 
salmon  trap,  some  fifty  miles  seaward 
down  the  straits,  was  to  be  "opened" 
for  the  first  time  this  season  to-day. 
For  three  months  we  had  seen  tugs 
and  scows  and  rafts  of  long  straight 
"piles"  being  towed  out  into  the 
strong  tides  and  currents  and  headed 
for  that  distant  point;  where  the  sal- 
mon "run"  comes  so  close  to  the 
shore.  In  three  months  two  half- 
mile  long  fences  had  been  driven, 
running  from  shallow  shore  water  to 
ninety  feet  in  depth,  with  many  odd 
"hearts"  and  "pots"  and  "spillers" 
on  each,  a  regular  maze  of  wire  and 
tarred  cotton  netting.  These  two 
traps  were  on  either  point  of  a  bay, 
with  about  five  miles  distance  between 
them.  At  three  a.m.  this  first  of 
June  we  launched  our  Rice  Lake 
canoe  and  skurried  up  to  the  side  of 
tfce  big  puffing  tug.  Our  guide  pad- 
dled the  craft  back,  and  Laddie  and 
I  popped  into  the  wheel-house  as 
all  early  mornings  are  cold  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Where  we  jumped 
aboard  the  Straits,  in  the  shelter  of 
a  point,  was  fairly  calm.    Out  into 


the  gloom  the  big  tug,  started,  with 
her  string  of  fish  barges  splashing 
darkly  behind.  Within  a  mile  we 
were  in  the  full  "run  out"  and  a  high 
summer  tide  it  was  at  that.  Up  a 
great  smooth  bubbling  hill  our  ninety 
footer  would  struggle — swept  on  by 
the  tide  but  hindered  by  the  huge  in- 
coming swell —  and  the  three  forty 
footers  astern  would  jiggle  and  dance 
up  after  us  and  plunge  over  the  crest 
in  a  very  Niagara  of  foam.  Four 
hours  later,  on  the  last  lip  of  the  "big 
run  out"  we  were  rounding  in  to  make 
the  eastern  trap  on  the  first  point. 

"Can  you  see  our  traps?"  queried 
the  Captain,  as  he  handed  me  his 
glasses.  I  carefully  searched  the 
three  mile  distant  shore  but  could 
find  no  sign  of  "Piles"  or  "stringers" 
or  the  big  plank  "elbows"  which 
show  up  so  plainly. 

"No,"  I  said. 

"Odd!"  he  grunted  back  as  he 
strained  at  the  wheel.  A  morning 
fog  was  slowly  lifting  off  the  bay  and 
the  gloriously  green  wooded  island 
shores  rose  steeply  in  front.  We  were 
now  within  a  mile  of  the  shore  and 
still  not  a  sign  of  a  "trap".  At  three- 
quarters — "clang" — went  the  bell  and 
we  rode  on  the  great  swell  like  a  sort 
of  water  kite  with  a  string  of  scows 
behind. 

"She's  gone  as  clean  as  a  whistle!" 
the  Captain  broke  out  and  the  crew 
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came  crowding  up  the  short  steps  to 
see.  It  was  only  too  true,  not  a 
single  pile  or  cap  was  there  in  the 
deep  water,  the  Spiller,  the  Pot,  both 
Hearts  and  all  the  long  fence  like  trap 
were  gone  save  some  hundred  feet 


one  horrid  wolf  eel,  a  badly  mauled 
harmless  octopus  or  Devil  fish  with 
most  of  its  long  tentacles  eaten  off, 
a  few  bright  red  Rock  fish,  like  jewels 
in  the  silvery  mass — all  of  these  swam 
in  a  ceaseless  circle  and  darting  madly 


HE  HAD  A  GOOD  'BITE":    ABOUT  800  LBS.  OF  BOTTOM  FEEDING  BROWN  OR  GROUND  SHARK 


right  in  at  shore,  one  high  tide  on  a 
heavy  wind  had  swept  out  three 
months'  work  and  a  fifteen  thousand 
dollar  investment.  The  two  Swedes, 
who  acted  as  shore  guards,  were  not 
on  the  shore,  evidently  they  had 
joined  the  guards  at  the  western 
point.  Off  we  puffed  and  soon  found 
this  trap  was  comparatively  uninjur- 
ed and  the  "Spiller"  was  alive  with 
an  immense  catch.  The  lad  and  I 
climbed,  camera  laden,  up  on  the 
narrow  capping  and  made  a  pre- 
carious start  along  the  top,  but  the 
"swing"  was  too  great,  we  had  to 
"back  up"  like  two  crabs  to  make  the 
tug,  and  we  dropped  thankfully  onto 
the  plunging  deck. 

Inside  that  forty  foot  wide,  forty 
foot  deep  netted  square  swam  a  mot- 
ley host,  some  twenty  thousand  sal- 
mon "and  all  sorts."  Rat  fish,  skat- 
es, herring,  sea  bass,  sea  perch,  sev- 
eral varieties  of  cod,  a  few  big  halibut, 


through,  biting  savagely,  was  a  big 
sea  Lion. 

"What's  that  dark  thing  down 
there?"  asked  Laddie.  "A  ground 
shark,"  snapped  back  the  Captain. 
He  w^as  busy  with  the  steam  winch 
just  then. 

We  idly  watched  a  dory  lowered 
close  to  the  net,  the  edges  of  the 
net  were  let  down  and  the  boat  passed 
in,  then  the  winch  began  its  work  and 
load  after  load  of  great  silvery  Spring, 
salmon  running  from  ten  to  forty 
pounds  weight  were  lifted  in  the  air 
and  fell  "thump"  into  the  rising  and 
falling  scows  alongside.  Meanwhile 
the  Captain  had  come  forward  armed 
with  a  short  caxibine.  "Ping,"  sang 
a  bullet  and  the  Sea  Lion  feaped 
straight  up  out  of  the  silvery  churn- 
ing mass.  "Ping!  Ping!"  in  rapid 
succession  and  the  water  about  the 
big  yellow  beast  was  suddenly  dyed 
red  and  the  shuddering  thing  sank 
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slowly  below  the  crowding  fish.  Three 
men,  in  another  dory  were  now  enter- 
ing the  netted  inclosure,  the  man  in 
the  stern  was  armed  with  a  picaroon 
(salmon  fork  used  for  rapid  unloading 
of  dead  fish)  the  bow  man  had  the 


and  the  poor  thing  sank  massively 
into  the  net.  Later  the  Sea  Lion 
and  the  Shark  and  all  of  the  odd  fish 
we  cared  for  as  specimens,  were  load- 
ed onto  the  stern  of  one  of  the  scows 
and  when  we  arrived  that  night  in 


LADDIK  LANDING  A  'LONGE 


carbine.  The  net,  being  drawn  up 
over  the  first  dory  was  now  much 
smaller  and  shallower  and  the  great 
dark  grey  body  of  the  shark  was  at 
times  fully  exposed  as  it  rolled  over 
and  glided  under.  A  lazy  beast  it 
seemed.  Now,  right  beside  the  boat 
it  rose — there  was  a  flash  of  light, 
a  loud  explosion  and  a  glint  of  silvered 
point,  as  carbine  and  picaroon  spoke 
and  flashed,  the  huge  fish  dipped 
down  as  though  unalarmed,  but  swift- 
ly changed  to  mighty  action  as  its 
nerve  centres  registered  the  tearing 
and  concussion  through  all  its  jelly- 
like body.  Up  it  came  again  and, 
as  fast  as  his  arm  could  work  the  stern 
man  stabbed  it  with  the  sharp  point 
of  his  weapon.  Very  little  blood 
(fame  and  three  more  shots  through 
the  head  from  the  bowman  were  need- 
ed before  the  ghastly  work  was  ended 


the  Harbour  we  picarooned  them|all 
off  into  a  dory,  all  save  the  shark. 
This  went  "splash"  into  the  water. 
The  great  eleven  foot  beast  was  not 
dead  even  then.  We  tied  a  light 
painter  about  his  tail  and  towed  him 
behind  the  canoe.  At  times  he  sank 
so  deeply  that  I  feared  he  was  "sound- 
ing" and  seized  the  sharp  bladed 
knife  laid  ready  for  just  such  an 
event  to  cut  the  line,  but  we  landed 
him  safely  on  our  beach  at  camp  and 
I  pictured  Laddie,  after  the  tide  ran 
out,  trying  to  lift  the  tail  of  the 
mighty  fish.  We  carefully  dissected 
the  huge  thing — Alas!  this  "Opening 
Day"  was  many  a  year  distant.  I 
am  now  three  thousand  miles  east  of 
that  scene  and 'Laddie'  is  "somewhere 
in  France"  fighting  for  you  and  me. 

This  second  Opening  Day  finds  us 
all  with  anxious  hearts.    Nearly  all 
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the  fine  patriotic  young  fishermen 
are  deep  in  gunpits  or  mazy  trenches. 
June  16th  opens  on  Rice  Lake  with 
a  pelting  rain  on  a  So'  easter,  so  the 
trolling  has  to  be  done  in  the  shelter 
of  the  islands,  too  far  away  from 
where  the  'longe  are  now  feeding. 
Laddie  Jr.  and  I  had  carefully  follow- 
ed them  for  months.  In  March  they 
were  great  inert  shadows  drifting  into 
view  in  the  iceholes,  these  were  cut 
in  the  bays  through  two  feet  of  ice 
and  a  weighted  wooden  minnow  was 
used  as  a  decoy  to  attract  the  great 
* 'fresh  water  sharks."  If  you  really 
want  to  appreciate  the  savage  appear- 
ance of  this  big  Jack  Pike  called  the 
Maskinonge,  Muskallonge  Mascal- 
longe,  often  mistaken  for  Pickerel 
(if  you  will  remember  that  the  scales 
on  the  pickerel  go  below  the  jaw 
opening  on  the  cheeks,  and  only  a 
wee  bit  below  the  eyes  on  the  'longe 
you  can  always  tell  them  apart), 
cut  a  hole  in  the  ice  about  a  foot 
square,  lay  down  a  straw  filled  sack, 
erect  a  willow  arch  over  the  hole, 
settle  yourself  for  a  nice  long  slow 
freeze  upon  the  sack,  well  covered 
from  head  to  heel,  arch  and  all,  by 
heavy  robes.  "Jig"  your  weighted 
minnow  in  the  yet  dark  hole,  soon 
the  water  turns  to  dark  green,  then 
to  yellow,  through  the  light  pene- 
trating surrounding  ice,  and  now  you 
see  your  minnow.  Soon  a  few  live 
minnows,  chub,  roach  or  shiners 
will  dart  past,  or  maybe,  a  Big-mouth 
Bass  will  attentively  watch  that 
erratic  wooden  fish.  Then  they  all 
dart  away  and  the  enemy  comes.  Yes! 
he  is  the  enemy  of  everything  that 
swims,  as  he  will  attack  and  try  to 
swallow  any  moving,'  living  thing  in 
these  waters — if  only  it  is  the  size  of 
his  great  jaws.  Some  years  in  March 
the  fish  that  swim  up  to  our  decoy 
fish  are  already  spotted  with  huge 
sores,  in  other  years  every  fish  is  clean. 
I  know  this  sore  heals  up  completely, 
also  that  it  goes  bone  deep.  Various 
causes  are  assigned  such  as  fighting 
among  the  breeding  fish.  (I  know 
males  do  fight  in  many  fish  families 
as  I  have  seen  them);  parasites,  the 
rubbing  off  of  the  slime  by  accidents, 
any  and  all  may  have  some  influence, 
but  the  ulcerlike  sore  is  not  necessarily 
fatal.    That  long  sharklike  nose  pok- 


ed up  into  the  hole  always  makes  me 
involuntarily  shudder,  magnified  as 
it  is  by  the  watermirror  below.  I 
think  the  greatest  fish  seen  here  is 
less  than  fifty  pounds  weight;  but 
he  is  a  thing  to  scare  children  with 
when  seen  by  a  shivering  man  through 
an  icehole. 

The  rivers  open  in  April  and  the 
'longe,  now  mating,  swim  in  the  deep 
water  outside  the  marshes,  waiting 
for  the  Spring  flood  to  cover  the 
grassy  edges  of  the  meadows  so  that 
they  may  there  deposit  their  spawn. 
We  followed  them  into  many  of  these 
secluded  ponds  and  a  most  excellent 
bath  they  have  often  given  us,  cam- 
eras and  all,  when  we  too  closely 
drifted  in  our  loglike  canoe  right  over 
a  spawning  pair  and  Laddie  lightly 
touched  one  with  a  trailing  hand  or 
paddle.  In  May  they  are  usually  all 
out  in  the  shore  waters  again  and  by 
June  16th — The  Opening  Day — they 
are  once  more  on  the  weed  beds  where 
the  perch  and  small  fry  have  pre- 
ceded them. 

The  best  fish  we  handled  last  year 
were  caught  by  a  friend's  son,  a 
Chicago  lad  of  some  twelve  years  of 
age.  We  were  lunching  at  the  home 
camp  on  the  Beaver  when  I  swung 
my  big  telescope  across  the  fishing 
beds  to  see  if  any  one  was  paddling 
our  way.  I  saw  a  figure  standing 
up  on  a  boat,  most  vigorously  pound- 
ing at  something  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat;  which  was  a  half  mile  out 
on  the  rice  beds.  I  remarked  that 
he  would  surely  kill  it  whatever  it 
was,  then  we  resumed  lunch.  Soon 
the  "clickety  click  click  of  oars 
attracted  us  and  a  rowboat  came 
slowly  along  our  south  shore  with  a 
woman  at  the  oars  and  a  lad  on  the 
back  seat — looking  a  wee  bit  puffed 
out.  -We  ran  down  to  our  little  wharf 
to  greet  them  and  I  saw  what  the 
lad  had  been  pounding!  In  the  midst 
of  a  tangle  of  line  and  fish  slime  lay 
a  really  magnificent  specimen  of  the 
maskinonge,  a  shapely,  clean  light 
green  fish,  weighing  some  seventeen 
pounds,  landed  by  this  young  lad  on 
a  very  weak  hand  line  and  literally 
pounded  to  death.  The  hooks  were 
so  firmly  imbedded  in  the  jaws  that 
its  escape  was  almost  impossible  but 
it  was  a  noble  catch,  as  the  mother 
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and  boy  beat  all  the  guides  and  fisher- 
men who  had  vainly  worked  that  rice 
bed  that  morning.  We  had  tried 
for  an  hour  without  success. 

Now  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  my 
fellow  fishermen  who  own  motor 
boats,  as  well  as  to  the  Department 
of  Game  and  Fisheries.  There  is  a 
yearly  agitation  by  some  canoe  fisher- 
men against  us  using  these  craft.  I 
want  to  tell  you  what  the  great  ma- 
jority of  us  do  and  don't  do.  In  the 
first  place  the  Game  Inspectors  never 
have  to  watch  our  craft  on  landing 
for  fear  that  we  sell  our  fish.  I  fished 
several  times  a  week  last  year  and 
only  caught  seventeen  maskinonge, 
while  many  canoeists  caught  double 
and  treble  that  number,  and  welcome 
to  them;  and  I  cannot  get  into  the 
narrow  weedy  places  where  the  canoes 
do;  and  where  so  many  fish  are 
caught.  The  canoe  men  fish  all  day 
and  every  day,  weather  permitting. 

A  certain  number  of  motorboat 
fishermen  are  using  their  craft  to 


fish  from  on  Sunday,  this  should  not 
be  done  as  it  gives  the  canoeist,  who 
makes  a  living  by  guiding  and  fishing, 
a  just  cause  for  complaint.  My  ad- 
vice to  my  fellow  motor  boat  fisher- 
men is:  Never  sell  a  fish  when  it  is 
unlawful  to  do  so;  do  not  use  your 
boats  on  Sunday  to  fish  from;  and 
here's  hoping  that  more  canoeists  will 
buy  motorboats,  for  as  soon  as  they 
do  this  jealousy  will  cease.  It's  only 
a  case  of  "sour  grapes"  with  them. 

N.B. — If  you  come  for  the  week-end 
to  Rice  Lake  take  the  C.P.R.  to  Peter- 
boro  and  the  "Geneva"  to  Gore's 
Landing,  you  can  walk  to  her  wharf 
in  a  minute — right  across  from  the 
C.P.R.  depot — she  leaves  every  Sat- 
urday at  3.30  p.m.  During  August 
she  leaves  every  morning  at  9.00, 
or  take  the  morning  train  to  Cobourg, 
and  the  1  p.m.  stage  or  an  auto  to 
the  Lake;  best  fishing  in  early  June, 
16th  to  25th  usually,  late  August  and 
then  right  on  until  the  very  cold 
weather  in  October. 


Courtesy  a.  T.  Ry.         On  Hawk  Island,  Lady  Evelyn  Lake,  Timagami 


Wm.  MacMillan 


HE  was  a  splendid  bird,  a  big 
broad-winged  ear-tufted  and 
neck-ruffled  snow  owl.  His 
thick  close  lying  feathers  of  milk 
white  were  relieved  by  two  single 
dark  feathers  on  the  broad  expanse 
of  his  snowy  chest.  His  short  be- 
feathered  legs  terminated  in  fearfully 
long  sharp  claws  that  just  now  were 
curled  tightly  and  securely  around 
the  slipping,  rotten  bark,  of  a  long 
dead  birch.  Safe  from  possible  re- 
capture by  the  stout  farmer's  bo^ 
he  rolled  his  huge  flashing  eyes  and 
snapped  his  powerful  beak  like  pistol 
shots.  Anger  blazed  from  every  ruf- 
fled feather  on  his  body  and  the  long 
tufts  on  his  ears  trembled  and  shook. 

The  previous  day  he  had  made  the 
mistake  of  wandering  too  close  to  a 
nearby  farm.  Dazed  by  the  blind- 
ing sunlight  he  was  easily  captured. 
A  night  spent  in  the  narrow  confines 
of  a  small  box  was  followed  by  a 
long  journey  in  a  bumpy,  rumbling 
sleigh  to  the  nearest  town,  where 
his  captor  hoped  he  could  turn  the 
beautiful  bird  to  some  account.  Rest- 
ing in  the  shade  of  a  great  beach  tree, 


the  young  fellow  thought  he  would 
feast  his  eyes  once  more  upon  his 
victim.  Cautiously  removing  one  of 
the  top  slats  he  drew  out  the  bird. 
A  sudden  thrust,  a  powerful  flop  of 
one  uncertainly  held  wing,  a  con- 
vulsive dig  of  his  claws  and  the  boy 
with  a  shriek  of  pain  dropped  him. 
Now  perched  safely  on  a  high  branch 
the  owl's  bold  and  fierce  spirit  re- 
asserted itself  and  he  snapped  and 
screeched  in  a  great  commotion.  The 
dreadful  sound  was  carried  through 
the  still  air  by  a  gentle  breeze,  and 
sent  cold  shivers  down  the  backs  of 
many  little  denizens  of  the  forest. 
Tiny  field-mice  crouched  lower  in 
their  snug  nests,  wandering  weasels 
darted  to  nearby  holes  in  convienent  ^ 
stumps,  while  two  Jack  rabbits  nib-  * 
bling  at  a  sweet  root  were  paralyzed 
into  immobility  by  the  weird  noise; 
even  the  lonely  little  moles,  many 
feet  below  the  snow  surface  scuttled 
to  safety. 

Following  the  departure  of  the  dis- 
consolate boy,  the  owl  half  flew,  half 
flopped  to  a  higher  branch  and  shook 
his  disordered  feathers  into  a  sem- 
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blance  of  order.  He  felt  in  a  way 
that  he  had  come  off  victor  in  his 
recent  adventure.  The  deepening 
dusk  helped  him  in  the  recovery  of 
his  spirits  and  his  blood-shot  eyes 
could  see  much  better.  Carefully  he 
surveyed  the  surrounding  bush  from 
the  security  of  his  perch.  What  he 
saw  neither  repulsed  nor  attracted 
him. 

Suddenly  a  white  round  ball  of 
fur  bounded  from  the  shadow  of  a 
stump  and  stopped  directly  below 
him.  A  sudden  plunge,  a  simultan- 
eous dig  of  the  curved  beak  and 
powerful  claws  and  a  fine  plump  rab- 
bit lay  with  broken  back  under  the 
feet  of  the  slayer.  The  owl  enjoyed 
his  meal  with  unusual  gusto  and  in 
a  short  time  back  he  flew  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  higher  branches,  for 
one  can't  always  tell  just  what  man- 
ner of  enemies  lurk  on  the  ground, 
which  to  his  kind  was  not  home. 
Settling  himself  comfortably  on  a 
limb  just  big  enough  to  be  grasped 
easily  and  securely  by  his  great  feet, 
after  a  little  shifting  his  great  round 
head  sunk  onto  his  shoulders  and  he 
gave  himself  up  for  reflection.  Where 
would  he  go?  Like  many  others  of 
his  kind  he  had  seldom  wandered 
far  from  the  place  of  his  birth 
and  he  was  now  in  an  entirely 
unknown  place.  His  late  meal, 
however,  made  him  think  that  this 
might  not  be  such  a  bad  place  after 
all.  Provided,  of  course,  there  were 
no  rival  owls  in  the  neighborhood 
and  no  cowardly  foxes,  and  moreover, 
if  all  the  rabbits  were  as  fat  and 
easily  caught  as  the  last  one,  why  he 
might  make  his  home  right  here — 
a  dense,  darkness  had  now  closed 
down  on  the  bush  and  everything 
was  still.  In  the  trees  nothing  could 
be  seen,  because  of  the  huge,  spread- 
ing arms  of  the  balsams,  "but  below 
the  freshly  fallen  snow  covered  all 
in  a  great  soft  blanket  of  white, 
against  which  any  moving  object 
would  be  easily  visible  to  the  sharp- 
eyed  owl.  Hours  passed,  nothing 
moved;  the  whole  world  seemed 
asleep,  but  the  wise  old  owl  knew 
better.  A  slight  movement  in  a  pile 
of  brush  caught  the  great  unwinking 
eye.  Minutes  later  the  movement 
developed  into  a  long  streak  of  white 


fur  bound  upon  some  hunt.  The 
weasel  never  knew  what  happened*- 
Something  long  and  sharp  as  a  needle 
pierced  his  brain  and  the  limp  little 
body  was  carried  to  a  tree  top  where 
the  ruthless  claws  tore  at  the  beautiful 
coat.  The  great  silence  settled  down 
upon  the  forest  once  more  as  the 
ghostly  grey  of  a  new  day  crept  slowly 
overthe  tops  of  the  top-most  balsams. 
Thus  was  ushered  in  the  new  dwell- 
ing place  of  the  great  owl.  Strange 
to  say,  hunting  was  terribly  poor  in 
the  days,  or  nights  rather,  that  fol- 
lowed. The  kill  of  that  first  night, 
in  some  peculiar  way,  must  have 
become  known  to  the  little  Wild 
Folk  for  from  thenceforth  few  wan- 
dered far  from  the  protection  of  their 
little  homes.  For  a  few  days  the 
owl  ruled  a  silent  kingdom  that  spoke 
not  at  all  with  the  voices  of  good 
hunting  and  plenty. 

Despair,  then  anger  chased  each 
other  in  the  breast  of  the  big  fellow. 
On  the  night  of  the  fourth  day,  how- 
ever, things  began  to  happen. 

Winding  close  by  the  edge  of  the 
little  wood  a  slight  depression  marked 
the  snow  encumbered  bed  of  a  small 
river.  Half  buried  in  the  dense  dead- 
falls of  many  years  it  afforded  a 
splendid  refuge  and  runway  for  many 
denizens  of  the  bush.  Once  or  twice 
before  the  owl  had  wandered  awk- 
wardly through  the  thick  entangle- 
ments only  to  emerge  with  both  fea- 
thers and  temper  considerably  ruffled. 
Just  at  the  silent  gathering  dusk  of 
tnis  day  there  came  under  the  ken 
of  the  great  unwinking  eye  a  long 
sinewy  shape  that  crept  slyly  and 
noiselessly  through  the  undergrowth 
along  the  little  stream.  The  fact  of 
his  moving  before  the  friendly  cover 
of  darkness  came  to  offer  him  its 
protection,  proclaimed  the  little  ani- 
mal a  newcomer  to  these  parts.  No 
dweller  of  the  neighborhood  would 
dare  to  hunt  or  move  so  openly. 
The  danger  of  death  sudden  and 
terrible,  was  too  great.  Motionlessly 
the  owl  watched  the  progress  of  the 
stranger.  Silently  he  pondered  on 
the  possibilities  of  the  occasion. 
Should  he  attack  the  little  stranger 
or  would  he  allow  him  to  depart  in 
peace?  The  much  wanted  food  al- 
most prompted  him  to  seize  him  but 
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a  sudden  recollection  of  the  dangers 
and  disadvantages  attached  to  his 
progress  through  the  undergrowth, 
caused  him  to  watch  the  swiftly  mov- 
ing marten  quickly  disappear  in  the 
dense  shadow  of  the  great  trees. 
The  little  fellow  never  knew  how  near 
death  he  was  on  that  occasion — 
gradually  the  big  fellow  settled  him- 
self to  the  job  he  did  best,  waiting — 
waiting.  Time  means  nothing  to 
these  strange  creatures.  A  night  long 
vigil  is  common  and  comes  often  in 
the  life  of  an  owl.  Suddenly  far  off 
in  the  distance  there  drifted  down 
the  wind  to  the  keen  tufted  ears  of 
the  great  owl,  the  faint  weird  tu-hoo 
of  his  people.  The  sound  was  but 
a  whisper  and  it  faded  and  died  away 
in  the  silence  of  the  night.  Slowly 
the  great  head  reared  itself  from  the 
feathery  mass  of  his  shoulders  and 
the  answer  he  hurled  from  the  great 
throat,  throbbed  and  pulsated 
through  the  gently  waving  trees. 
The  reply  came  an  instant  later  and 
all  through  the  night  at  frequent 
intervals  the  giant  owl  conversed 
with  his  new  found  friend.  He  learn- 
ed she.  was  the  only  daughter  of  a 
fair  couple,  from  whom  she  had  care- 
lessly wandered  away  a  short  time 
previously.  The  rising  sun  put  an 
end  to  the  conversation,  but  at  the 
first  suspicion  of  the  coming  night, 
he  eagerly  flashed  his  call  through 
space  and  when  darkness  dropped 
its  pall  over  the  land  he  slipped  down 
from  his  perch  with  noiseless  waves 
of  his  wonderful  wings.  Straight  as 
he  could  judge  he  headed  for  the  spot 
from  whence  had  come  that  first 
sweet  call  of  the  previous  night.  He 
found  her  comfortably  ensconced,  in 
the  crooked,  gnarled  trunk  of  a  dead 
beech.  Fair  to  the  eye  was  her 
beautiful  coat  of  mottled  grey  splash- 
ed with  huge  black  circles  or  mark- 
ings. The  dainty  grey  head  with 
its  queer  little  ears,  was  wonderfully 
graceful.  The  bright,  shining  eyes 
of  her  made  the  heart  of  the  big  rough 
owl  throb  in  his  bosom.  He  soon 
found  that  his  suit  would  not  be 
looked  upon  with  disfavor.  Truly 
fortune  seemed  to  favor  him  for  as  at 
an  opportune  moment  a  wandering 
field-mouse  caught  his  restless  eye. 
A  swift  drop  and  he  laid  the  warm 


little  body  at  the  feet  of  his  lady  fair 
with  what  might  be  called,  a  swagger 
of  conceit. 

The  days  that  followed  were  mighty 
long,  and  the  nights  all  too  short  to 
the  impatient  owl  as  he  bent  to  his 
wooing.  The  advent  of  the  strange 
white  owl,  however,  hadn't  passed  un- 
noticed, and  he  soon  found  that  his 
courting  of  the  pretty  creature  would 
not  be  unchallenged.  Twice  had  he 
to  fight  off  the  savage  attacks  of 
jealous  rivals,  the  first  time  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  adver- 
sary in  good  shape  but  on  the  second 
occasion  he  almost  came  off  second 
best  at  the  claws  and  beak  of  a  power- 
fully built  swamp  owl. 

Life  for  a  while  held  no  untoward 
events,  and  the  owl  took  up  his 
abode  with  his  grey  mate. 

A  period  of  bitter,  relentless  cold 
swept  over  the  land.  Few  living 
things  moved  abroad  even  the  heavy 
coated  rabbits  hugged  closely  the 
protection  of  their  burrows.  Hunt- 
ing in  such  terrible  weather  was  not 
easy  and  the  pangs  of  hunger  came 
for  the  first  time  to  the  vitals  of  the 
big  owl.  He  wandered  far  afield  in 
search  of  prey.  On  one  such  jour- 
ney, while  floating  high  up  in  the 
clear  cold  blue  of  the  heavens,  his 
sharp  restless  eyes  spied  a  small 
brown  shape  far  down  the  winding 
track  of  an  old  logging  trail.  Curiously 
he  circled  and  drifted  gradually  to- 
wards it.  The  brown  shape  suddenly 
looked  up  and  spied  a  huge  shadow 
swing  across  the  snow  before  his 
eyes.  Again  it  came  with  a  soft, 
rustling  noise  above  him.  He  turned 
and  looked  up  in  time  to  see  the  great 
white  shape  above  his  head;  he  could 
see  the  cruel  hooked  beak,  the  terrible 
claws  half  cocked  in  anticipation. 
The  fierce  lidless  eyes  shone  and 
glittered  in  the  semi-darkness  with  a 
baneful  glare. 

The  powerful  wings  banked  sharp- 
ly, the  great  body  shot  like  a  bullet 
towards  its  prey,  too  late,  it  recogniz- 
ed the  shape.  The  immense  wings 
strove  t o  stay  the  speed  of  his 
dive,  in  vain.  His  efforts  served  but 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  wolver- 
ine, for  such  it  was.  The  fearful 
jaws  of  the  ferocious  animal  sunk 
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with  lightning  rapidity  into  the  fluffy 
part  of  the  pure  white  breast. 

A  shower  of  flying  feathers  was  the 
only  result  as  the  terror-stricken  owl 
strove  to  disengage  himself.  As  the 
powerful  paw  reached  up  and  clawed 
a  bunch  of  tail  feathers,  the  great 
bird  with  a  screech  of  pain  drove  his 
needle-like  spikes  into  the  throat  of 
his  enemy  and  tore  himself  free  with 
a  tremendous  clatter  of  shattered 


wings.  The  wolverine  slunk  into  the 
shelter  of  a  clutter  of  brush,  while 
the  great  white  body  rose  sharply 
with  quick  thrusts  of  his  immense 
wings,  snapping  defiance  and  dis- 
appointment all  the  while. 

Up  and  up  he  soared  in  the  cold 
blue  vaults  above  until  he  became  but 
a  speck  that  gradually  faded  away 
into  the  misty  snowy  clouds  of  fluffy 
whiteness. 


TROUT  FISHING  IN  NORTHERN 

ONTARIO 

C.  W.  Young 


THERE  is  going  to  be  a  bully 
good  place  to  catch  trout  in 
running  water  at  the  head  of 
Algonquin  Park,  when  the  Canadian 
Northern  opens  its  new  line  between 
Pembroke  and  North  Bay  for  regular 
passenger  traffic. 

This  line  was  built  as  a  link  in 
the  Transcontinental  line  of  the 
C.N.R.,  and  was  completed  in  the 
fall  of  1915 — that  is,  it  was  laid  with 
steel  the  whole  length  and  ballasted 
to  a  certain  extent,  so  that  a  large 
quantity  of  wheat  was  carried  during 
the  following  winter  from  Port  Arthur 
to  Ottawa  and  across  the  St.'  Lawrence 
at  Cornwall,  being  shipped  to  Britain 
by  way  of  New  York.  There  was 
the  semblance  of  a  passenger  service, 
but  as  passengers  were  few  and  far 
between,  for  the  road  runs  most  of 
the  distance  through  the  Park,  wherfc 
there  is  no  settlement,  it  was  not 
very  satisfactory  nor  regular. 

I  had  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  streams  along  the  line  while 
the  road  was  under  construction,  go- 
ing into  the  right  of  way  from  Eau 
Claire,  on  the  C.P.R.,  which  involved 
a  drive  of  18  or  20  miles  over  as  rough 
a  road  as  it  was  ever  my  fortune  to 
encounter,  and  had  found  the  waters 
swarming  with  large  trout,  better 
in  fact  than  any  I  know  except  in 
some  in  Northern  Quebec. 

The  Ontario  fishermen  of  to-day 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  delights 
of  fishing  for  trout  in  streams  that 


can  be  waded.  One  expects  to  get 
a  little  wet  and  generally  does,  but 
as  he  usually  pursues  his  craft  in 
warm  weather  that  doesn't  hurt. 
The  trees  are  in  full  leaf,  wildflower 
of  all  kinds  are  in  profusion,  carpeting 
like  snow  with  their  beautiful  bloom, 
and  nature  is  at  its  best  in  every  way. 

On  a  summer  morning,  when  the 
early  air  blowing  through  the  piney 
woods  is  nature's  best  tonic,  a  walk 
of  a  mile  or  two  to  -a  stream  is  no- 
thing, and  the  dancing,  shining  water 
recalls  many  days  of  enjoyment  that 
linger  lovingly  in  the  recesses  of  one's 
memory.  Here  we  are  at  the  foot  of 
a  log  chute,  below  which  the  water 
has  scooped  out  a  deep  pool,  and  we 
can  see  the  trout  rising.  The  log 
drives  are  all  down,  the  stop  logs 
have  been*  put  in  the  dams  at  the 
foot  of  the  lakes  and  while  at  high 
water  there  is  anywhere  from  10 
to  20  feet  depth  when  it  is  down  there 
are  only  a  few  deep  holes,  and  one 
can  wade  across  almost  anywhere. 
At  this  season,  if  the  trout  are  hungry, 
the  fly  doesn't  make  much  difference, 
but  we  like  Parmacheene  fly  for  the 
tail  and  one  of  the  hackles — Coch- 
bondu  by  preference — as  a  dropper 
and  mount  the  line  that  way.  There 
are  plenty  of  trout,  and  they  rise 
freely,  and  as  you  can  eat  only  a  few, 
you  throw  them  back  as  fast  as 
caught,  for  there  is  no  use  in  needless 
slaughter.  The  run  is  a  fair  size, 
from  a  quarter  of  a  pound  up,  and 
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they  are  nice  bright  red  fellows,  with 
lots  of  fight  in  them,  which  is  helped 
by  the  rapid  water.  And  here  lies 
the  charm  of  stream  over  lake  fish- 
ing. Any  one  can  sit  in  a  boat  and 
drag  a  trolling  line  after  him,  or  even 


of  an  hour  or  so  to  let  the  big  fellow 
forget  his  disappointment,  and  he 
did,  sure  enough,  for  when  the  red 
and  white  insect  struck  the  water 
again,  he  came  for  it  with  a  lunge 
and  hooked  himself  before  he  found 
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let  his  line  with  a  fish  worm  on  it 
down  10  or  15  feet,  and  trust  to  luck- 
to  get  a  bite.  The  fish  may  fight 
some,  but  he  is  a  dead  thing  as  com- 
pared with  one  who  takes  your  fly  in 
a  rapid  with  a  jump,  and  runs  for 
all  he  is  worth  with  the  swift  current 
to  help  him.  And  then  when  fish- 
ing a  stream  you  have  a  constant 
change  of  scene,  and  if  you  don't  like 
your  companion  you  can  get  away 
from  him,  which  is  an  advantage 
sometimes. 

They  run  pretty  large  in  some 
streams,  these  park  trout.  One  day 
I  was  fishing  in  a  good-sized  stream, 
and  as  the  day  was  unusually  bright, 
without  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  they  rose 
very  sluggishly.  But  walking  along 
a  log  pier,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
stiff  rapid,  I  threw  a  fly  into  the 
heavy  water,  and  was  quite  surprised 
to  see  a  trout  rise.  My  wits  were 
elsewhere,  and  I  did  not  strike  him, 
so  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  sit 
down  and  have  a  smoke  for  a  quarter 


out  that  it  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare; 
something  was  biting  him  in  the  jaw 
and  he  was  rushing  down  river  sixty 
miles  an  hour,  and  jumping  to  get 
rid  of  his  tormentor.  But  the  rod 
was  strong,  the  fisherman  knew  how 
to  manage  such  characters,  and  there 
was  a  very  pretty  fight  for  perhaps 
15  or  20  minutes  before  the  landing 
net  was  called  into  requisition.  This 
fellow  weighed  just  over  three  pounds, 
and  was  a  beauty. 

At  the  foot  of  a  lake  with  a  name 
that  is  pronounced  altogether  differ- 
ently from  the  way  it  is  spelled,  there 
is  a  pool  about  100  feet  in  diameter, 
where  the  water  dashes  down  in  a 
white  smother.  You  are  just  sure 
you  will  get  some  trout  there,  but 
although  you  try  it  from  every  point 
where  you  can  get  room  to  throw  a 
fly  you  can  raise  nothing.  Perhaps 
you  get  on  the  chute,  and  look  down 
into  a  still  place,  and  there  you  can 
see  dozens,  possibly  hundreds  of  big 
fellows  of  all  sizes,  fairly  paving  the 
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bottom.  You  must  have  some  of 
them,  so  you  try  a  worm,  and  possibly 
some  of  the  fancy  baits  you  find  in 
your  tackle  bag,  but  they  nose  around 
and  leave  them  alone.  By-and-bye 
a  ranger  comes  along  and  laughs 


particular  spot  would  treat  the  fly 
with  calm  indifference  in  daylight, 
while  they  would  take  it  greedily  a 
few  yards  farther  down,  must  remain 
a  mystery. 

These  are  a  few  experiences  of  one 
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when  he  sees  what  you  are  at.  He 
has  tried  it  himself,  and  tells  you 
there  is  nothing  doing  in  the  day 
time,  but  wait  till  night.  So  we  go 
off  to  see  the  men  at  work  on  the 
railway  dump,  and  swap  yarns  to 
pass  the  time,  finding  the  pool  again 
just  before  dusk.  Then  the  scene 
is  quite  different.  The  surface  of  the 
water  is  fairly  boiling  with  trout, 
and  half  a  dozen  railway  men,  with 
stout  poles,  and  any  kind  of  a  fly 
tied  on  to  a  short  line  are  hauling 
them  out.  There  is  hardly  room  for 
another  fisherman,  but  we  must  have 
a  try  at  it,  and  the  first  cast  a  couple 
are  hooked.  It  was  a  mean  place 
to  land  them,  standing  on  the  log 
frame,  10  or  12  feet  from  the  water, 
and  all  there  was  to  do  was  to  fight 
the  couple  to  a  finish,  which  was  not 
so  easy,  for  it  was  nearly  pitch  dark, 
but  at  last  they  were  netted  and 
weighed  three  and  a  half  pounds  be- 
tween them,  which  was  enough  for 
one  night.    Why  the  fish  in  this 


summer,  and  when  I  heard  that  I 
could  get  down  the  line  on  a  construc- 
tion train  or  otherwise  the  following 
July,  anticipation  ran  high.  By  the 
courtesy  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Canadian  Northern,  I  was  able 
to  cover  some  60  miles  of  the  line  on 
a  motor  car,  and  enjoyed  a  very 
speedy  ride  through  a  country  a  good 
deal  of  which  immediately  after  leav- 
ing North  Bay  looks  as  if  it  would 
only  be  settled  after  all  the  rest  of 
the  Dominion  is  farmed  intensively. 
Then  came  a  few  fairly  good  farms, 
and  then  the  lakes  and  rocks  of  the 
park,  which  is  liable  to  stay  in  much 
the  same  condition  until  the  crack 
of  doom.  Deer  are  quite  plenty, 
and  one  sees  them  frequently  from 
the  track,  while  occasionally  one 
catches  a  glimpse  of  a  hen  partridge 
with  her  brood  of  chicks,  feeling  per- 
fectly safe  in  their  snug  harbor.  To- 
wards afternoon  we  got  down  to  the 
unpronounceable  lake,  and  were  made 
welcome  at  the  ranger's  house.  An 
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hour  on  the  river  got  a  good  supply 
of  nice  big  trout  for  supper,  and  after 
dark,  a  stranger  who  happened  along 
was  introduced  to  the  delights  of  the 
deep  pool  and  pulled  out  big  trout 
with  a  white  fly  till  he  pretty  nearly 
went  crazy. 


a  dusty,  bumpy  ride  of  60  or  80  miles 
to  Pembroke. 

The  spring  fret  was  very  insistent, 
in  May  of  1916,  and  although  advices 
from  the  Park  were  to  the  effect  that 
the  water  was  high  and  the  outlook 
not  promising,   I  found  myself  in 
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Next  morning,  the  chief  engineer 
came  along  with  his  gas  buggy  and 
took  me  farther  down  the  line,  passing 
streams  and  lakes  innumerable,  most 
of  which  he  had  fished  himself  and 
knew  them  for  good  places.  It  was 
convenient  to  stop  for  a  time  at 
Cedar  Lake,  and  to  spend  several 
days  very  pleasantly  with  the  rail- 
road boys,  loafing  and  inviting  one's 
soul,  and  to  fish  at  times.  The  log 
drive  was  still  on,  and  the  rivers, 
the  Petawawa  and  the  Little  Nipissing 
were  roaring,  raging  torrents,  and 
one  worked  very  hard  for  a  few  small 
trout,  though  several  good  grey  fel- 
lows, up  to  10  or  12  pounds,  caught 
on  a  troll,  kept  the  table  supplied. 

Another  trek,  a  few  miles  farther 
down,  to  another  camp,  found  a  lot 
of  good  fellows,  and  a  lovely  lake, 
but  the  same  conditions  as  to  water 
prevailed,  and  if  a  trout  was  caught, 
it  was  by  accident.  So  I  took  the 
track  again  on  a  gas  buggy,  and  had 


Pembroke  one  delightful  morning, 
and  after  a  vexing  wait  got  away  on 
a  mixed  train,  and  rode  at  a  snail's 
pace  to  Brent,  which  is  a  divisional 
point,  on  Cedar  Lake.  The  previous 
summer  there  was  not  a  house,  and 
only  the  main  line;  now  there  were 
three  or  four  tracks,  a  round  house, 
station  house  and  residence  for  the 
agent,  bunk  house  and  meal  house, 
and  a  considerable  space  of  the  woods 
cleared  away.  The  lake  itself,  how- 
ever, was  not  changed  but  stretched 
out  in  all  its  beauty,  and  seemed  to 
promise  trout  unlimited.  The  rang- 
er, who  was  Ranger  senior,  rowed 
me  across  to  the  Petawawa,  at  the 
foot  of  the  five-mile  rapid.  There 
was  heavy  water,  but  casting  into 
the  eddy,  a  red  trout  of  over  three 
pounds  took  the  fly,  and  there  was 
quite  a  commotion  for  a  few  minutes. 
When  you  get  a  trout  of  that  size 
these  days,  he  is  something  to  think  and 
talk  about.  There  are  not  very  many 
streams  where  such  dandies  grow. 
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I  may  as  well  confess  that  this  was 
the  only  red  trout  I  got  on  the  trip. 
The  conductor  on  the  train  was  more 
fortunate.  On  Sunday  morning,  he 
took  an  eastbound  freight  to  the 
Little  Madawaska,  just  above  where 
it  empties  into  Trout  Lake,  a  few 


AN  18  LB.  SALMON  TROUT.  THERE  ARE 
MANY  OF  THESE  TO  BE  HAD  IN  THE  SEVERAL 
LAKES  ALONG  THE  C.  N.  R. 

miles  east,  and  returned  in  the  even- 
ing with  eleven  trout,  near  enough 
in  size  and  shape  to  have  been  all 
cast  in  the  same  mould.  The  bunch 
weighed  25  pounds,  or  a  little  over 
two  pounds  average.  I  had  fished 
the  same  stream  the  previous  sum- 
mer without  getting  a  rise.    The  con- 


ductor was  not  well  rigged,  having 
only  a  bamboo  pole  with  a  few  yards 
of  line  and  no  reel,  and  one  big  fly 
hook,  on  which  he  put  a  piece  of  beef, 
and  fished  from  the  railway  bridge. 

As  things  didn't  look  good  at  Cedar 
Lake,  I  took  a  train  in  the  morning 
for  the  lake  with  the  name  that  is 
spelled  Kyoshcoqui  and  called  Cash- 
coka.  Here  I  was  sure  there  would 
be  trout,  recalling  the  big  catches  of 
the  previous  summer.  But  it  was 
no  good.  The  stop  logs  were  all 
out  of  the  dam,  the  yellow  water  was 
pouring  through  in  a  flood,  and  a  day 
spent  along  the  beautiful  river,  L'Am- 
able  du  Fond,  brought  neither  a  rise 
to  a  fly  nor  a  tug  at  a  worm.  There 
were  plenty  of  grey  trout  in  the  lake, 
and  no  trouble  catching  more  than 
you  wanted  to  eat,  with  a  live  min- 
now, but  they  were  not  large,  and 
one  could  hardly  call  it  sport,  for  in 
this  lake  they  don't  take  out  line, 
and  don't  fight  very  hard.  When 
well  cooked,  as  they  usually  are  in 
the  woods,  they  are  a  mighty  fine 
fish.  Hospitable  quarters  were  found 
at  the  house  of  another  Ranger,  which 
is  in  as  picturesque  a  situation  as  one 
could  wish,  and  looks  out  on  a  beauti- 
ful little  lake,  wittr  a  long  trestle 
crossing  it  on  the  eastward,  over 
which  one  can  see  the  trains  as  they 
pass. 

But  one  didn't  come  to  the  woods 
to  fish  for  grey  trout,  and  with  a 
promise  to  return  in  July  or  August, 
when  the  waters  had  subsided,  I 
took  the  train  for  North  Bay  and 
got  home  in  due  course  of  time. 

As  it  turned  out  the  baths  of  St. 
Catharines'  Well  had  to  be  substitut- 
ed later  in  the  summer  for  the  trout 
streams  and  the  piney  woods  of 
Algonquin  Park,  but  I  still  live  in 
hopes,  and  just  know  that  if  I  get 
there  when  the  fish  bite  there  will  be 
"doin's". 


,A  most  surprising  Australian  bird  is  the 
kookooburra,  or  laughing  jackass,  says  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine.  All  at  once 
in  the  quiet  bush  come  loud  peals  of  up- 
roarious, mocking  laughter.  One  is  not  in- 
clined to  join  in  the  merriment— it  all  seems 


as  foolish  and  weird  as  if  an  idiot  boy  were 
disturbing  a  congregation  in  church.  When 
the  source  of  the  laughter  is  located  it  turns 
out  to  be  a  silly-looking  bird  with  clumsy, 
square  body  and  open  mouth,  sitting  uncon- 
cernedly on  a  stump. 


Edward  M.  Towler 


THE  woods^were  full  of  the  glory 
of  the  late  Fall.  The  maples 
clothed  in  a  blaze  of  fire  gleamed 
redly  through  the  brakes  of  the  tim- 
ber. Nearer  the  river  the  crab  apples 
slim  and  spiky,  rustled  nakedly  in  the 
afternoon  breeze.  Under  foot  the 
carpet  of  the  woods  was  soft  as  velvet 
giving  forth  no  sound  to  the  foot  of 
man  or  beast. 

Down  the  long  reach  of  the  river, 
two  mallards  winged  a  hasty  flight 
southward;  while  from  the  river  it- 
self came  a  resounding  splash  as  a 
sportively  inclined  salmon  leaping 
clear  of  the  water,  out  of  pure  joy  of 
living,  returned  to  its  native  element. 

This  scene  of  quiet  beauty  was  no 
uncommon  one  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Just  the  little  daily  round  of 
animal  and  feathered  life  that  made 
the  home  of  our  Beloved  Vagabond, 
the  black  bear,  so  attractive  to  him, 
the  Happy  Hooligan  of  the  Woods,  as 
one  American  writer  has  so  aptly 
termed  him.  We  will  however  call 
him  the  Beloved  Vagabond,  and  by 
that  name  shall  he  be  known  here- 
after. 

To-day  he  was  happily  joyous  and 
with  his  grubstake  for  the  winter  all 
settled,  what  cares  had  he?  The  sal- 
mon run  was  on ;  the  fish,  royal  fish, 
were  his  for  the  catching.  Already 
his  coat  had  thickened  up  and  was 
now  deep,  black,  glossy  and  long,  well 
calculated  to  withstand  the  deep 
snows  and  hard  frosts  of  the  coming 
winter.  His  sides  already  thick  with 
fat  were  still  laying  on  more  for  the 
lean  months  to  come.  Those  months 
troubled  the  Beloved  Vagabond  not 
at  all  for  to-day  life  was  good  and  the 
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joy  of  living  pulsed  through  his  veins 
in  riotous  coursings. 

Need  of  caution,  there  was  none. 
He  had  perambulated  his  "beat"  that 
morning  and  no  alien  scent  disturbed 
his  solitude  or  offended  his  delicate 
sense  of  smell.  So  he  threshed 
through  the  woods  as  happy-go-lucky 
as  any  old  cow,  and  with  no  more 
respect  for  quiet.  Through  salmon- 
berry  brakes  and  alder  bottoms  he 
plunged  until  nearing  the  river  when 
his  whole  attitude  changed.  In  a 
moment  he  was  another  animal.  The 
bushes  and  the  canes  parted  without 
noise,  imperceptibly,  silently.  None 
the  less  surely  though  did  he  forge 
ahead  until  he  came  to  where  a  fallen 
log  slanted  into  the  river. 

This  was  one  of  his  favorite  points 
of  vantage;  here  he  could  watch  the 
tired  salmon  slip  by.  Worn  almost  to 
death  with  their  long  struggle  from 
tide-water  to  the  top  reaches  of  the 
river  and  its  tributary  creeks,  they 
came  to  die.  It  was  death's  never- 
ending  procession.  Over  on  the  log 
alert,  tense,  and  watchful  the  Beloved 
Vagabond  waited  for  his  prey,  in 
those  rippling  shallows. 

It  was  the  "humpback"  for  which 
he  was  lying  in  wait.  They  were  the 
more  easily  caught  for  the  finger  of 
death  already  lay  upon  them  in  the 
shape  of  leprous  patches  at  the  base 
of  their  fins  and  tail.  The  movements 
of  the  humpback  lacked  the  swift  and 
lightning  like  dash  of  the  "Spring 
salmon"  and  he  swam  sluggishly. 
Worn  almost  to  death  with  the  long 
struggle  against  rapid  and  fall,  they 
came  in  thousands.  Thousands  had 
already  paid  the  last  debt  to  Nature 
and  their  white  skeletons  along  bar 
and  beach  told  of  many  a  rich  feast 
to  the  eagle  and  the  raven. 

Along  that  log  then  the  Beloved 
One  took  his  stand,  varily  and  care- 
fully, 300  lbs.  of  meat  whose  whole 
machinery  worked  silently  along  in 
accord  with  the  marvellous  brain  that 
operated  in  his  small  but  well  shaped 
head.  Sizing  up  the  situation  like  a 
good  fisherman  should  he  cocked  his 
head  first  upon  one  side  and  then 
upon  the  other,  watching  steadily  the 
fish  struggling  by. 

Settling  down  to  business,  every 
nerve  and  faculty  alert,  he  made  a 


lightning  sweep  with  his  terrible  paw 
and  landed  an  eight  pounder  clear  on 
the  bank,  where  he  cached  it  safely 
for  the  Vagabond  was  a  bit  of  an 
epicurean  and  liked  his  fish  a  trifle 
"high".  This  accomplished  he  wan- 
dered aimlessly  down  to  the  beach 
and  along  the  bars  and  gravelly 
reaches  that  were  his  own  particular 
stamping  ground. 

To  the  Vagabond  the  water  felt 
fine  and  he  floundered  and  splashed 
through  the  shallows  giving  vent  to 
deep  grunts  and  rumbles  of  joy.  The 
world  was  a  very  good  place  to  be  in 
after  all  for  a  healthy  three  year  old 
bear. 

Ha!  what  was  that  ahead?  Half 
a  dozen  mallards  preening  themselves 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  impending 
danger  and  thoroughly  engrossed  in 
all  the  details  of  wild  fowl  toilet. 
"Duck."  Here  was  fun.  His  tongue 
licked  round  his  mouth  in  joyful 
anticipation.  Salmonberry,  blue- 
berry, huckleberry,  fish!  Each  in 
their  turn  tickled  his  palate,  but 
duck! 

Here  they  were,  winters  outposts, 
straight  from  the  mighty  regions  of 
the  Athabasca  and  the  Great  Slave 
Lakes,  making  Southward  with  the 
unerring  instinct  Nature  has  im- 
planted in  all  the  Children  of  her 
Wild.  With  a  quick  swerve  he  left 
the  bar  and  disappeared  in  the  small 
bushes  that  hemmed  the  bank.  All 
unknowing  the  Mallard  drifted  with 
the  little  eddies  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  bank.  One  instant  and  then  a 
furry  thunderbolt  shot  itself  clear 
into  the  pool.  A  harsh  cry,  a  whirr  of 
wings  and  the  covey  fled  half  swim- 
ming half  flying,  wildly  down  stream. 
As  for  the  Beloved  Vagabond  luck 
was  against  him.  Even  as  he  sprang 
a  portion  of  the  soft  bank  caved  in 
and  he  finished  his  carefully  planned 
leap  by  rolling  ignominiously  into  the 
water,  while  every  mallard  "beat  it" 
hot  foot  to  safer  regions. 

Ruefully  he  gathered  himself  up 
and  shook  his  hide  vigorously  then 
rubbed  his  nose  with  his  paw  and 
surveyed  the  scene  of  his  defeat. 
Overhead  a  crane  flew  heavily  up- 
stream and  a  jay  chattered  derision 
at  the  defeated  bear;  but  what  cared 
he?     A  thought  had  struck  him! 


THE  BELOVED  VAGABOND 
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Coming  through  the  timber  he  had 
noted  some  bees  down  in  an  old  log 
buzzing  busily  about  their  winter 
store  house  in  an  old  stump.  He 
would  see.  So  off  he  went  once  more 
into  the  woods,  this  time  there  was 
no  need  for  caution  and  he  was  once 
again  the  Happy  Hooligan  ploughing 
through  his  beloved  woods.  Pound- 
ing his  way,  he  left  a  trail  both  wide 
and  deep.  His  eyes  twinkled.  The 
busy  inmates  were  still  there.  A  bee 
crept  through  a  hole  in  the  rotten 
bark  and  disappeared.  In  a  moment 
his  mighty  claws  were  at  work  and 
right  and  left  he  flung  bark  and  wood 
as  he  tore  into  that  hidden  storehouse. 
Around  him  the  angry  inmates  buzzed 
flew  and  stung  but  through  the  thick 
pelt  they  could  make  no  headway. 
A  few  got  him  on  the  nose  but  re- 
peated sweeps  with  his  paw  kept  that 
tender  organ  fairly  clear  as  he  bur- 
rowed and  grunted  into  those  sac- 
charine depths. 

Now  he  was  happy  indeed.  Pawful 
after  pawful  of  honey  he  scooped  up. 
His  chops  ran  honey  and  the  fur 
around  his  neck  was  a  sticky  mass. 
Soon  all  was  over,  the  little  tragedy 
of  the  rape  of  the  storehouse  was  a 
thing  of  the  past  and  surfeited  he 
turned  leisurely  away  toward  his 
river.  Oiice  or  twice  he  stopped  to 
rub  his  nose  with  dirt  where  the 
stings  troubled  him;  then  lightly  as  a 
cat,  for  all  his  bulk,  he  jumped  from 
log  to  log  and  splashed  his  way  aim- 
lessly through  the  shallows.  His 
bath  finished,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  warm  sand  of  the  bar  where  he 
rolled  and  dried  himself  in  the  after- 
noon sun;  then  rambled  on  once  more, 
a  Vagabond  of  the  Woods  indeed. 

Away  in  the  clearing  the  trapper's 
cabin  was  silhouetted  against  the 
evening  sky,  and  the  trapper  taking 
his  .30-30  Winchester  strolled  down 
to  the  river.  Winter  was  approaching 
and  the  trapper  needed  bear  grease 
for  many  things,  Down  on  the  bar 
he  saw  where  the  Vagabond  had  rolled 
and  dried  himself ;  so  quietly  pocketing 


his  pipe  he  entered  the  bush  taking  up 
the  trail.  Making  a  wide  detour  he 
again  struck  the  river  half  a  mile 
lower  down  walking  cautiously,  every 
faculty  alert  and  his  keen  eye  noting 
every  sign.  O  ho!  Here  was  the 
Vagabond  trail  on  the  log.  Here 
where  he  had  fished.  Farther  down 
a  smile  crossed  the  trapper's  face  as 
he  read  of  the  bear's  defeat  with  the 
duck.  He  must  be  very  near  now. 
Steady.  What  was  that  over  the 
river?  Bear!  In  a  moment  the 
trapper  was  upon  one  knee  taking  a 
careful  aim. 

The  Vagabond  had  returned  to 
his  river  that  he  loved  so  well  and  as 
he  stepped  from  the  bushes  gingerly 
clearing  an  old  root,  he  stopped  dead, 
turned  to  stone,  motionless  and  keenly 
alert.  Away  off  upon  the  other  side 
of  the  river  was  his  mortal  enemy, 
MAN.  For  one  second  he  watched 
intently  and  that  moment  was  his 
undoing,  for  the  rifle  of  the  trapper 
rang  out  from  the  farther  shore. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Beloved 
Vagabond  experienced  a  terrific 
shock.  A  paralyzing  blow  struck  him 
in  the  left  shoulder.  He  turned  to 
flee,  but  the  high  bank,  with  a  should- 
er out  of  commission  gave  him  no 
chance  of  escape.  He  must  face  the 
open  beach  for  a  few  yards  anyway. 
He  had  not  taken  six  steps  when  that 
fatal  rifle  spoke  again.  This  was  the 
end  indeed.  He  sank  down  on  the 
sand  his  muzzle  buried  in  his  own  hot 
blood.  Mustering  up  the  last  re- 
sources of  his  mighty  strength,  he 
tried  to  rise.  It  was  of  no  avail. 
He  opened  his  mouth  and  gave  vent 
to  a  deep  piteous  cry  and  sank  back 
in  his  tracks.  His  eyes  were  glazing 
fast  and  a  splintering  log  in  his  iron 
jaws  told  of  his  last  agonies.  A  long 
shudder  shook  his  frame;  a  torrent  of 
blood  streamed  from  his  mouth  and 
when  the  trapper  had  crossed  the 
water  the  "Beloved  Vagabond"  was 
dead  beside  the  river  that  he  loved  so 
well. 


F.  V.  Williams 


EIGHT  miles  away  to  the  north  lay 
Grand  Manan,  the  south  west  head- 
land with  its  bold  cliffs  looking  a  much 
greater  distance  than  it  really  was  as  the 
remnants  of  a  few  days'  fog  still  hung  about 
inshore  giving  the  land  a  hazy  aspect  that 
was  mighty  deceiving  to  the  uninitiated, 
but  the  head  papa  at  Grand  Rock  and  his 
two  assistants  knew  by  the  weather  conditions 
that  there  were  to  be  a  few  hours,  possibly  a 
few  days,  before  they  would  have  to  'cut 
loose'  with  the  signal  gun  for  'thick  weather' 
again.  The  light  north-east  wind  had  back- 
ed the  fog  out  onto  the  Atlantic  again  and 
the  big  discussion  at  the  Light  Station  was 
who  was  to  go  ashore  and  take  a  look  at  the 
'farm'  and  inspect  the  garden  crops,  etc. — Say! 
ever  been  isolated  on  a  rock  stuck  out  in  the 
middle  of  any  old  body  of  water  and  have 
your  provender,  garden  truck,  etc.  brought 
to  you,  say,  at  two  or  three  weeks'  or  a  month's 
interval?  Well,  sailors  on  the  old  time  sail- 
ing craft  know  the  feeling,  and  believe  this 
much  of  the  tale,  that  it's  mighty  near  like 
a  treat  to  have  a  'regular'  meal  with  fresh 
vegetables  once  in  a  while  at  least. 

"Nearly  low  water,  'bout  one  more  hour  of 
ebbtide,  and  a  little  breeze  from  the  Sou' 
West,  couldn't  get  a  better  day,  and  I  guess 
I'll  go  ashore,  and  see  what  those  fellows 
are  doing  in  the  'farm  line'  " — referring  to 
the  hired  men  ashore. 


"Better  get  started,  hey?  All  right  boys, 
get  the  boat  round  to  the  foot  of  the  'ways,' 
(tram-way  for  hoisting,  supplies,  etc.)  and  v 
the  'boys'  soon  had  the  small  thirteen  foot 
gig  ready  for  the  trip;  the  boat  was  supplied 
with  mast,  and  fair  sized  sails  that  could  be 
hoisted  or  lowered  without  'unstepping'  the 
mast,  one  pair  of  oars,  and  a  water  bottle 
and  light  lunch  were  stowed  away  under  the 
after  thwart,  and  last  but  not  least  an  old 
lance  left  at  the  station  by  some  shipwrecked 
sailors  years  before  was  put  aboard. 

"It's  a  wonder  to  me,"  remarked  one  of 
the  'boys,'  "that  the  Cap'n.  will  never  carry 
a  gun,  that  lance  would  do  a  lot  o'  good  if  a 
shark  got  frisky  with  a  boat  this  size." 

"Yeh,  but  whoever  heard  of  a  shark  tack- 
ling a  boat  in  these  Northern  waters,  ha!  ha!" 
laughed  the  other,  d'you  think  you're  in  the 
West  Injies?" 

"West  Indies  be  blowed!  Say,  I've  seen 
sharks  follow  boats  right  here  in  this  bay. 
Young  Cheney  had  one  tear  a  pollack  off  his 
line  on  the  'rips'  last  summer  and  it  wasn't 
so  long  ago  that  one  ran  his  ugly  snout  out 
on  a  boat  load  o'  fish  down  near  Two  Islands, 
the  only  reason  a  shark  don't  tackle  more 
boats  is  because  they're  too  well  fed  or  per- 
haps the  water  is  a  bit  cool  hereabout^,  but 
I'm  not  making  any  'pets'  o'  sharks,  believe 
me." 
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"Mebbe  so,  mebbe  so  p'raps  you're  right," 
and  here  they  were  intem-pted  by  the  Cap- 
tain coming  down  over  tL  ■  slippery  rocks  as 
nimbly  as  was  possible  for  a  nan  of  his  weight 
and  years. 

"Say,  Cap.,  you're  not  going  to  wrear  that 
hat  ashore  are  you?  No  disrespect  meant 
but  it's  sure  a  'Lu  hi.'  "  And  even  body 
laughed.  At  out  of  the  way  stations  like  this 
one  does  not  as  a  rule  have  anything  but  good 
fellowship  among  the  crews,  hence  the  fam- 
iliarity between  the  'Cap'n'  and  the  'boys.' 

The  hat  referred  to  was  an  ancient  derby, 
weather-beaten  and  stained  with  much  ser- 
vice, and  in  one  place  the  felt  had  broken 
and  the  Captain's  daughter  had  patched  this 
with  the  'felt'  cushion  from  a  cannon  fuse 
can  and  painted  the  white  felt  in  rings  of 
red  and  white  and  blue. 

"Yes,  I'm  going  to  take  the  old  hat  along 
and  wear  it  for  the  last  time  and  when  I  get 
pretty  close  inshore  I'm  going  to  put  this 
brick  (he  exhibited  to  the  boys  an  ordinary 
house  building  brick,  one  of  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  Station's  supply)  in  the  old 
'bonnet'  and  send  it  to  Davy  Jones,  and  put 
on  my  'Sunday  hat'  to  make  the  landing 
with." 

"You  ought  to  take  the  gun  along  Captain. 
You're  liable  to  have  use  for  one  on  some  o' 
these  trips." 

"For  what?"  the  keeper  interrogated.  "You 
boys  are  always  shooting,  and  if  it's  sharks 
you're  thinkin'  about  the  only  savage  one 
I  ever  saw  was  right  here  at  the  foot  of  the 
tramway."  And,  well,  the  readers  will  hear 
about  that  later  in  Rod  and  Gun.  Busy- 
ing himself  with  the  stowing  of  his  lunch, 
extra  hat,  etc.,  the  Captain  paid  no  more 
attention  to  the  remarks  about  sharks  etc., 
that  the  'boys'  regaled  him  with  from  the 
shore. 

The  little  mainsail  was  set  and  creeping 
outffrom  the  "Long  Gulch  the  thirteen  foot 
boat  was  soon  in  the  grasp  of  the  ebb-tide 
which  was  still  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
boat  to  the  westward  almost  as  fast  as  the 
very  light  sou'-west  breeze  pushed  her  ahead. 

However,  this  was  as  it  should  be  for  one 
hour's  slack  tide  before  the  flood  started  into 
the  bay  again  would  give  the  boatman  a 
chance  to  get  far  enough  inshore  to  make 
his  landing,  otherwise  he  would  have  been 
carried  far  above  it  by  the  force  of  the  tide. 

One  mile,  two  miles,  and  three,  slipped 
away  astern,  the  light  station  to  the  Captain 
began  to  change  from  definite  detail  in  the 
outlines  and  familiar  objects  about  the  decks 
to  a  blue  of  shadows  and  the  watchers  on  the 


station  at  three  miles  closed  the  telescope 
and  went  back  to  the  watch  room  to  take 
up  their  usual  tasks. 

The  breeze  began  to  freshen  a  bit  and  the 
man  in  the  boat  who  had  been  pushing  on 
the  oars  for  a  half  hour  laid  them  inboard 
and  lolled  back  luxuriously  in  the  stem  sheets 
as  the  little  craft  began  to  skip  forward  under 
the  pull  of  the  sail;  this  was  before  the  advent 
of  the  gasoline  engine  for  if  the  boat  had  been 
even  an  ordinary  launch  it  would  have  been 
inshore  an  hour  ago.  Glancing  shoreward 
he  made  a  rough  guess  that  he  was  possibly 
two  and  one  half  miles  or  three  miles  off  shore. 

"S'pose  they'll  see  the  sail  and  begin  look- 
ing me  over  from  shore  mighty  soon,"  he 
remarked  to  himself,  and  he  removed  his 
'old  friend  hat'  and  placing  the  brick  inside 
dropped  it  overboard,  putting  on  his  new 
'chapeau'  and  i2suming  his  position  in  the 
stern. 

How  long  he  had  sat  in  this  position  he 
did  not  remember,  but  he  does  remember 
that  there  was  but  a  slight  swell  running 
and  that  there  was  just  wind  enough  to  make 
the  boat  'step'  along  at  a  pretty  good  clip, 
when  something,  no,  it  was  not  the  swish, 
swash,  of  water  from  the  little  boat's  wake 
but  a  hissing  sound  as  if  an  oar  blade  was 
drawn  through  the  water  rapidly  edge  on. 
The  Captain  turned  his  head  and  looked 
astern  and  then  nearly  fell  over  the  thwart 
in  front  of  him.  There  crossing  the  small 
boat's  wake  was  a  shark  as  long  as  the  boat 
itself,  his  back  fin  and  upper  part  of  tail 
cleaving  the  water  as  he  drove  forward  at 
three  times  the  speed  the  boat  was  making. 
There  was  no  mistaking  his  intentions.  He 
was  interested  in  the  boat,  and  for  once  the 
man  in  the  boat  wished  he  had  a  gun,  and  a 
remark  of  one  of  the  boys  came  vividly  before 
his  mind,  "When  you  do  need  a  gun  you  gen- 
erally need  one  mighty  bad." 

There  was  no  chance  for  reflection  now, 
however,  for  the  great  brute  dived  and  by  his 
very  actions  the  skipper  knew  he  would  come 
up  again  close  by,  but  where?  And  what 
would  he  do?  That  was  the  question.  He 
was  not  left  long  in  suspense.  The  man 
changed  his  position  in  the  boat  so  that  he 
faced  the  stern  and  laid  the  old  lance  where 
he  could  reach  it  quickly,  but  the  one  thing 
he  did  have  to  do  was  to  keep  his  boat  before 
the  wind  which  was  still  freshening  and  in- 
creasing their  speed. 

The  big  dorsal  fin  'broke'  water  again  a 
little  astern  and  on  the  starboard  side.  The 
shark  raced  alongside  the  boat,  rolling  on  his 
side  and  glancing  up  at  the  occupant  who  did 
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not  dare  leave  the  tiller  to  use  his  lance.  If 
I  only  had  a  gun  the  sailor  mused.  Holy 
smoke  with  that  much  of  his  back  out  and 
ten  feet  away  I  could  stop  him  with  a  charge 
of  duck  shot.  The  shark  dived  again  and 
came  up  on  the  front  side  this  time.  He 
came  so  close  that  his  body,  with  its  coarse 
skin,  grated  alongside  causing  the  light  load  to 
list  dangerously.  The  man  grasping  the 
lance  half  way  up  the  handle  made  a  lunge 
with  it \  and  missed  as  the  shark  was  about  to 
dive.  ^The  shaft  of  the  lance  striking  the 
boat  made  quite  a  noise  whereat  the  shark 
swerved  to  one  side  away  from  the  boat,  as 
if  he  did  not  care  for  the  racket.  This  gave 
the  Captain  a  new  idea  and  the  next  time  the 
shark  appeared  he  waited  until  he  was  within 
ten  feet  of  the  boat  and  then  using  the  lance 
as  a  club  brought  it  down  smartly  on  the  gun- 
wale. The  noise  was  considerable  and  the 
big  fish  sheared  off  once  more,  and  for  the 
next  mile  this  game  was  played  until  finally 
the  shark  began  making  wide  circles,  about 
the  boat.  The  one  fear  of  the  man  now  was 
that  the  fish  would  take  a  notion  to  come 
up  underneath  him,  but  the  noise,  although 
he  appeared  to  be  less  afraid  of  it  as  time 


passed,  evidently  kept  him  away,  and  as 
the  water  began  to  get  shoal  the  fish  dis- 
appeared altogether  probably  to  hunt  less 
noisy  prey. 

The  light  keeper  landed  at  the  main  island 
landing  place  a  half  hour  later  and  told  the 
questioners  who  remarked  he  looked  'pale 
as  a  ghost'  that  he  had  been  chased  by  a 
shark,  whereupon  they  all  laughed  and  said 
it  sounded  like  a  good  "fish  story"  and  sundry 
other  witticisms,  until  one  old  graybeard 
who  had  fished  all  his  life  up  and  down  the 
coast,  and  heard  the  'keeper'  tell  of  throwing 
the  old  hat  overboard  and  how  shortly  after 
he  had  discovered  the  shark  following  him, 
broke  in  with,  "Well,  you  young  'galoots' 
that  know  it  all,  have  got  one  more  thing  to 
learn,  and  this  is  it:  Don't  monkey  with  a 
hungry  shark;  that  old  feller  grabbed  the  hat 
as  it  came  down  with  the  brick  in  it 
and  being  hungry  and  big  enough  to  back  up 
his  hunger  with  force  enough  to  make  a 
successful  meal  followed  the  Captain  here 
for  over  a  mile  hoping  to  get  a  chance  to 
tackle. him;  that's  all,"  and  he  strode  away  up 
the  beach,  leaving  his  hearers  to  wonder 
if  he  were  right  or  wrong. 


THE  THOUSAND  ISLANDS 

J.  D. 


IT  is  with  a  certain  feeling  of  delicacy 
that  I  venture  on  this  communication, 
knowing  as  I  do  the  very  able  and  in- 
teresting articles  which  have  lately  appeared 
in  the  Rod  and  Gun.  However  my  desire 
to  place  before  your  readers  the  Thousand 
Islands  as  one  of  the  many  pleasant  resorts 
which  our  country  is  so  fortunate  in  possessing 
is  my  only  apology,  as  writing  is  not  my 
occupation. 

The  persual  of  the  Rod  and  Gun  always 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  but  I  am  in  a 
degree  disappointed  at  seldom  or  never  seeing 
that  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  known  as 
the  Thousand  Islands  mentioned  as  being  a 
spot  where  the  lovers  of  the  fishing  rod  and 
shot  gun  can  be  fully  satisfied,  if  the  limit  of 
the  law  be  satisfaction. 

The  present  time  is  the  close  season  for 
ducks  (April  10)  but  I  venture  to  assert  that 
at  this  instant  one  can  see  a  thousand  broad- 
bills  almost  within  gun  shot  of  the  wharf  at 
Gananoque.  These  ducks  rest  here  a  few 
days  on  their  way  north  but  they  will  be  back 
again  in  October  fat  and  plump. 


The  photo  herewith  of  "Bill"  Donevan  and 
one  of  his  beauties  shows  what  the  angler  can 
confidently  expect  when  the  season  for 
mascalonge  opens.  "Bill"  is  only  an  amateur 
fisherman  but  he  takes  to  fishing  like  a  duck 
takes  to  water — he  knows  the  kind  of  bait  to 
use  on  a  dark  or  bright  day.  The  fish  in 
question  was  caught  with  a  live  bait  (a  small 
perch)  within  sight  of  Gananoque,  near  the 
Narrows'  lighthouse.  It  weighed  thirty-two 
pounds  and  it  took  "Bill"  fifty-five  minutes  to 
land  it  in  his  boat.  The  line  used  was  a  fine 
"King-fisher"  and  the  pole  shown  in  the 
picture  only  weighed  six  ounces.  These 
latter  were  bought  from  Messrs.  Wm.  Croft 
&  Sons  of  Toronto  with  whose  goods  our 
friend  "Bill"  caters  to  those  who  are  pisca- 
torially  inclined.  This  is  not  the  only  class 
of  fish  that  "Bill"  specializes  in.  He  is  at 
home  with  the  small  mouth  bass  or  rather  the 
small  mouth  comes  to  his  home  as  soon  as  the 
close  season  expires. 

The  sportsmen  of  the  Thousand  Islands  are 
noted  for  keeping  the  law — protection  there 
means  protection  as  we  have  a  warden  who 
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does  his  duty  and  the  boys  respect  him  for  it. 
Occasionally  a  "Smartie"  finds  himself  in  the 
toils  as  Toner,  the  warden,  is  sure  to  find  him 
out.  Pirates  from  across  the  river  give  him 
some  trouble  by  shooting  on  Sunday,  shooting 
without  a  license  or  shooting  or  fishing  in  the 
close  season.  In  fact  some  declare  that  the 
fishing  laws  of  Ontario  are  made  for  our 
neighbors  in  New  York  State.  Fancy  a 
launch  starting  from  Clayton,  N.  Y.  at  say 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  six  and  in 
some  cases  eight  skiffs  in  tow  and  steering 
straight  for  the  Canadian  Channel  for  the 
best  fishing  grounds  are  on  our  side.  Anchor- 
ing the  launch  the  party  take  to  the  skiffs, 
fish  our  waters  with  all  the  equipment  known 
to  the  fisherman,  until  almost  dark,  then 
re-form  and  return  home  carrying  with  them 
the  fish  that  rightfully  belong  to  Canadians. 
The  license  fee  of  $2.00  per  pole  which  some 
years  ago  was  collected  has  not  been  in  force 
for  some  reason,  some  say  to  please  the  New 
York  State  fishing  club.  These  parties  are 
composed  of  men  of  means  and  leisure  who 
in  most  cases  would  gladly  pay  and  as  some 
of  them  say,  who  would  feel  better  satisfied 
if  they  did  as  they  would  then  in  a  sense  be 
paying  for  what  they  now  carry  away  free* 

We  have  men  come  here  year  after  year 
who  have  visited  almost  every  fishing  section 
of  note  on  this  continent  who  say  that  the 
lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands  furnishes — all 
conditions  considered — the  greatest  amount 
of  pleasure  they  have  ever  enjoyed. 

The  Islands  themselves  are  grand  beyond 
compare  and  then  the  water  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  as  clear  as  crystal.  I  often  think  of 
the  first  time  I  saw  the  Susquehanna,  the 
Hudson  and  the  Mohawk.  I  had  read  of 
them  in  Indian  lore.  Gee  Whiz — fancy  fish 
taken  from  that  cess-pool  between  Albany 
and  New  York.  The  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance are  fine — grand  indeed,  but  as  for 
water — give  me  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  one  thousand  fish  taken  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  you  will  not  find  one  diseased. 
The  water  is  too  pure  to  breed  impurity. 
Now  I  have  lived  in  Gananoque — the  gate- 
way to  the  Thousand  Islands — a  number  of 
years,  know  the  islands  by  name  and  number 
and  would  say  with  confidence  if  any  of  the 
readers  of  Rod  and  Gun  want  a  good  time, 
a  good  fish  in  the  grandest  river  on  the  globe, 
come  to  the  Thousand  Islands  in  July  or 
August,  say  when  the  American  Canoe 
Association  meet,  about  the  10th  of  August. 
Sugar  Island — the  home  of  the  Association- 
is  within  sight  of  Gananoque.  Anyone  doing 
so  will  not  be  disappointed.     On  the  adjacent 


islands  good  board  and  lodgings  can  be  ob- 
tained at  reasonable  rates.  Skiffs  and 
launches  are  for  hire  or  if  a  party  wants  to 
rent  a  cottage  ready  furnished  with  wood  and 
ice,  everything  except  table  and  bed  linen, 
he  may  do  so. 


BILL  AND  HIS  32  LB.  MUSKY 


The  town  of  Gananoque  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Gananoque  River  with  the 
St.  Lawrence.  By  the  way,  a  canoe  trip  up 
the  Gananoque  river  should  not  be  missed. 
The  name  is  Indian  and  means  "rocks  under 
water."  The  streets  are  clean  and  well  kept. 
There  are  cement  walks  and  water-works  for 
fire  and  domestic  use.  There  are  three  first 
class  hotels  which  have  confirmed  to  the  law 
regarding  temperance  and  are  open  the  year 
round  and  a  fourth  is  open  in  the  summer  and 
will  accommodate  one  hundred  guests.  There 
are  good  railway  and  steamboat  connections 
two  banks,  a  board  of  trade  and  free  library. 
The  churches  are  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
Roman  Catholic,  Anglican  and  Free  Method- 
ist. The  High  and  Public  schools  are  under 
one  management.  Religious  services  are  held 
every  Sabbath  evening  during  July  and  Aug- 
ust for  the  convenience  of  the  island  visitors, 
at  Half  Moon  Bay.  Crafts  of  all  sorts  gather 
here — from  the  tiny  canoes  to  the  large 
launches  carrying  forty  passengers  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  distant.    This  bay 
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is  one  of  nature's  curiosities.  Several  pot 
holes  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep  are  close  to 
its  edge,  in  fact  it  might  be  called  a  pot  hole 
itself  as  it  is  enclosed  by  granite  rock  on  all 
but  the  side  of  entrance.  It  is  situated  in 
Bostwick  Island  about  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  Gananoque.  A  Mr.  Wallace  of  Boston — 
a  life  long  admirer  and  visitor  of  the  islands 


left  it  by  will  for  public  use  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  town  of  Gananoque.  Bostwick 
Island  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Admirality 
Group.  The  view  here  from  a  deck  of  a  steam- 
er is  gorgeous,  but  to  enjoy  this  to  the  full, 
take  a  canoe  and  have  in  it  your  best  girl.  It 
is  beyond  description — at  least  beyond  my 
description.    I  know  whereof  I  speak. 


SHOULD  A  CANOE  UPSET? 

R.  Blomfield 


THE  average  canoe  or  standard 
size  canoe  is  16  ft.  long  with  a 
32  inch  beam  by  11  to  12  inches 
deep.  Inexperienced  canoeists  often 
think  that  a  shorter  canoe  is  faster 
but  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
longer  a  canoe  the  better  the  running 
lines  and  less  draught.  Surface  water 
is  lighter  and  less  resistance  is  offered, 
which  accounts  for  the  extra  speed. 

The  average  load  on  a  trip,  in  which 
large  waters  are  encountered,  the 
total  weight  in  the  canoe  should  not 
exceed  450  lbs.  On  river  trips  more 
can  be  taken.  This  weight  would  not 
apply  to  all  canoes,  as  every  make 
varies  as  to  carrying  capacity.  I  have 
taken  some  pretty  rough  water  in  a 
16J^  ft.  canoe,  with  from  650  to  700 
lbs.,  but  unless  one  is  an  expert  I 
would  not  consider  a  load  of  this 
weight  safe. 

The  great  feature  of  paddling  is  in 
the  steering.  With  beginners  steering 
tends  to  stop  the  headway  of  the 
canoe,  mainly  due  from  starting  the 
stroke  too  far  from  the  side  and  also 
by  giving  the  incorrect  turn  of  the 
wrist.  In  holding  the  paddle,  do  not 
catch  tightly  as  it  tends  to  tighten 
the  rmuscles  of  the  hands  and  arms. 
When  paddling  on  the  right  side 
catch  the  top  of  the  paddle  with  the 
left  hand,  the  right  at  the  small  part 
of  the  stem,  just  above  the  blade,  or 
within  3  or  4  inches  of  it.  Now  extend 
the  right  hand  forward  in  an  outward 
circular  motion,  at  the  same  time 
bring  down  the  left  hand  keeping  the 
elbow  well  bent.  When  the  right 
hand  has  brought  the  blade  well  for- 
ward raise  the  other  hand  and  force 


the  arm  forward  at  the  same  time 
pulling  the  right  arm  until  parallel 
with  the  side,  then  both  wrists  are 
turned  outward,  at  the  same  time  pull 
back  and  down  with  the  left  arm,  the 
middle  of  the  paddle  resting  on  the 
gunwale  of  the  canoe.  The  latter 
part  of  the  stroke  will  steer  and  at  the 
same  time  force  the  canoe  ahead  in- 
stead of  stopping  it,  as  in  turning  the 
blade  the  reverse  way. 

The  correct  position  in  a  canoe  is 
not  to  sit  on  the  thwart  but  to  rest 
against  it  with  both  knees  on  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe.  In  rough  water 
the  body  can  be  steadied  by  spreading 
the  knees  well  apart  and  should  not 
be  balanced  by  altering  the  position 
of  the  body,  but  with  the  paddle,  on 
the  same  principal  that  a  bicycle  is 
balanced  by  the  steering.  For  ex- 
ample, sit  on  the  stern  deck  of  a 
canoe  with  the  blade  in  the  water  and 
all  is  well,  now  lift  the  blade  out — and 
shortly  the  "Shake-out"  is  a  useful 
thing  to  know. 

The  "Shake-out"  is/ a  trick  which 
all  good  or  other  wise  canoeists  should 
know.  It  is  not  hard  and  with  a  little 
practise  this  trick  can  be  done  in  five 
to  ten  seconds.  The  canoe,  being 
upseU  is  righted,  the  swimmer  catches 
the  side,  snoving  the  canoe  away  from 
him,  pressing  tne  side  a  trifle  down- 
wards, then  bringing  the  side  up  be- 
fore the  water  flows  back  into  the 
canoe.  Do  this  very  easily  at  first, 
gradually  increasing  the  motion  as 
the  water  becomes  lower.  The  water 
can  be  emptied  out  in  this  manner  in 
four  or  five  shakes.  Now  that  the 
canoe  is  empty  the  difficult  part  of 
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(1)  The  canoe 
turning  over  in 
the  air  during 
the  flip. 


to  the  canoe 
during  the  flip. 
Time:  2  3-5  sec- 
onds. 


(3)  Propelling 
the  canoe  with- 
out the  paddle. 
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the  trick  comes  in,  to  get  in  without 
upsetting.  The  easiest  way,  though 
the  hardest  to  learn,  is  getting  in  over 
the  side,  which  is  the  quickest  and 
can  be  accomplished  in  any  sort  of 
sea.  This  is  done  by  catching  the  side 
of  the  canoe  with  the  right  or  left 
hand,  and  with  the  other  catch  the 
opposite  gunwhale  pulling  yourself 
in,  at  the  same  time  kicking  your  feet 
or  using  the  scissors'  stroke.  This 
prevents  the  body  from  obtaining  a 
vertical  position  which  prevents  the 
canoe  from  dipping.  Two  persons 
can  get  in,  from  the  same  side,  at  the 
same  time,  in  this  manner,  which  is 
spectacular  rather  than  practical. 

The  method  of  getting  in  over  the 
end  is  easy  enough  but  in  a  bad  sea 
or  rough  water  it  requires  a  great  deal 
of  balancing  and,  in  any  case,  is  a 
much  slower  way. 

Perhaps  this  trick  will  strike  you, 
as  it  did  an  old  Indian,  on  the  Abitibi 
River.  I  was  using  the  "Shake-out" 
as  a  means  of  cleaning  out  my  canoe 
when  I  noticed  that  the  Indians  of 
our  party  seemed  very  much  interest- 
ed, so  I  asked  the  old  Indian  if  he  had 
never  seen  the  trick  before,  stating 
that  I  thought  that  Indians  knew 
everything  about  a  canoe.  His  reply 
was  good.    "No,  we  never  upset." 

The  motion  used  in  the  "Shake- 
out"  was  well  expressed  and  des- 
cribed, by  an  old  Irish  woman,  who 
after  watching  the  trick  exclaimed, 
"By  Gorry,  what  a  fine  washerwoman 
he'd  make." 

Take  a  heavy  sea,  say  on  Lake 
Ontario,  and  the  average  person  will 
say  a  canoe  cannot  live  in  it  for  a 
minute,  as  to  going  sideways  with  the 
waves,  "Suicide"  etc.  but  when  a 
complete  mastery  of  the  blade  is  had, 
a  canoe  will  take  any  waves,  except 
when  breaking  on  the  beach  and  even 
then  it  has  to  be  a  roller,  before  the 
canoeist  is  beaten.  In  a  choppy  sea 
less  water  will  be  shipped  when  side- 
ways, if  properly  handled.  When 
going  into  a  heavy  sea  do  not  drive 
the  canoe  into  a  large  wave  but  slow 
down  and  allow  the  bow  to  rise.  In 
going  with  a  sea,  do  not  try  and  pad- 
dle over  a  wave  but  use  your  strength 
just  as  the  bow  starts  to  dip  down- 
ward, in  this  manner  waves  can  be  run 
some  distance. 


A  description  of  a  few  "stunts" 
might  be  of  interest  and  when  in 
swimming  could  be  tried. 

The  most  spectacular  is  the  "Flip" 
which  is  done  in  the  following  manner. 
The  left  foot  is  placed  in  the  center  of 
the  canoe,  the  right  foot  on  the  right 
gunwhale,  the  left  hand  holding  the 
left  gunwhale,  the  balance  or  weight 
of  the  body  is  on  the  left  foot,  this 
gives  the  correct  position  for  the 
start.  The  next  motion  is  to  throw 
your  weight  on  the  right  foot  at  the 
same  time  pulling  the  left  hand.  This 
sudden  motion  throws  the  canoe  com- 
pletely around  in  the  air,  lighting 
on  the  water  right  side  up,  without 
any  water  in  the  canoe.  When  the 
left  hand  is  free  of  the  canoe  reach 
with  the  same  motion  and  catch  the 
right  side  of  the  canoe,  pull  yourself 
in,  as  described  in  the  "Shake-out". 
Sometimes  the  canoe  is  out  of  reach 
and  requires  a  stroke  or  two  to  get  to 
it.  This  trick,  from  the  time  it  is 
started  until  the  party  is  back  in  the 
canoe  has  been  done  by  the  writer  in 
one  and  four-fifths  of  a  second. 

The  most  difficult  balancing  feat 
is  standing  on  the  stern  deck  and 
paddling,  or  propelling  a  canoe  from 
the  same  position  by  jumping  up  and 
down. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all 
canoe  tricks  is  to  sink  a  canoe  and, 
without  getting  out,  to  empty  it. 
This  trick  is  done  in  the  following 
manner.  When  the  canoe  is  under  the 
water  lie  well  back,  so  that  the  most  of 
the  height  of  the  body  is  supported  by 
the  water,  then  paddle,  keeping  this 
positron  until  the  water  has  started 
to  flow  out  of  the  canoe,  over  the 
stern,  then  rise  to  a  sitting  position 
and  paddle  as  hard  as  possible,  shift- 
ing your  position  a  trifle  backwards 
until  enough  water  is  out  of  the  canoe 
to  float  you,  then  slide  forward  sud- 
denly. This  will  raise  the  stern  arid 
prevent  the  water  from  flowing  back. 
The  water  will  then  have  a  tendency 
to  go  forward  and  sink  the  bow,  this 
in  turn  must  be  counterbalanced  by 
again  shifting  your  position.  Now 
the  paddler  stands  up  with  legs  apart 
or  a  hand  on  each  gunwhale  and 
rocks  the  water  out  of  the  canoe. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  for  real 
excitement  and  skill  nothing  com- 
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pares  with  rapid  running,  but  this  is  a 
study  in  itself  and  too  lengthy  to  be 
included  in  this  article. 

Some  of  the  things  NOT  TO  DO 
in  a  canoe  might  be  beneficial  to 
remember. 

Do  not  sit  on  the  stern  deck. 

Do  not  turn  your  paddle  when  in 
the  bow. 

Do  not  rest  with  your  paddle  across 
the  canoe  and  your  weight  on  it, 
why?  Just  this,  your  blade  is  lying 
flat  and  over  the  side  of  the  canoe, 
a  little  tilt  or  wave  catches  the  blade 
and  the  canoe  is  almost  over.  In 
taking  your  weight  off  the  blade  you 


lose  your  balance  and  most  likely 
upset  the  canoe. 

Do  not  sail  a  canoe  if  you  cannot 
swim. 

Do  not  change  positions  by  passing 
sideways;  if  you  want  to  change  the 
bowman  will  turn  towards  the  stern 
and  move  towards  the  middle  then 
crouch  low,  the  sternman  passing  over 
but  keeping  both  hands  on  the  gun- 
whales. 

Do  not  have  the  bow  light  when 
going  against  the  wind. 

Do  not  have  the  bow  heavy  when 
going  with  the  wind.  Generally 
speaking,  a  canoe  should  be  kept  on 
an  even  keel,  especially  for  speed. 


POINT  AU  BARIL 

Geo  W.  Mathews 


MOST  every  one  has  some  par- 
ticular spot  in  this  old  and  won- 
derful world  that  appeals  to 
him  as  the  place  above  all  others 
where  he  can  best  commune  with  the 
visible  creation;  thoroughly  enjoy  its 
grandeur  and  appreciate  that  ex- 
quisite quietness  which  comes  to  the 
mind  and  body  when  they  are  attuned 
to  lovely  rest  in  the  midst  of  what 
is  most  beautiful  in  Nature. 

It  might  be  near  some  great  moun- 
tain of  the  Alps,  or  the  Rockies,  on 
the  summit  of  which  can  be  seen  the 
snow  glistening  in  the  rays  of  the 
summer  sun;  or  some  sandy  beach 
or  rocky  cliff  where  the  sea  air  in- 
vigorates the  body,  and  the  mind  is 
interested  in  watching  the  water  in 
constant  motion  and  listening  to  the 
roar  of  the  waves  pounding  on  the 
shore;  or  on  some  hill  overlooking 
a  beautiful  valley  with  the  rolling 
land  presenting  an  ever  pleasing 
\iew;  or  on  the  bank  of  some  ma- 
jestic river,  whose  water  is  ever  flow- 
ing toward  the  sea;  or  by  the  side  of 
a  rippling  brook  just  where  some 
large  over-hanging  tree  makes  a  bend 
in  the  stream,  and  forms  a  quiet 
shady  pool  where  one  may  read  his 
favorite  author's  works. 

There  is  one  section  of  this  world 
though,  that  the  writer  thinks  sur- 


passes all  others  for  grandeur,  and 
those  who  have  dwelt  there,  and  felt 
the  charm  of  the  place,  silently  thank 
the  Creator  for  an  earthly  Paradise; 
for  Heaven  on  earth  is  found  among 
the  30,000  Islands  of  the  Georgian 
Bay.  Rather  an  extravagant  state- 
ment one  might  say,  then  argument 
is  out  of  the  question;  but  if  the 
doubtful  one  would  spend  part  of 
a  summer  on  one  of  the  islands  near 
Point-au-Baril,  Ontario,  Canada,  he 
would  agree  that  the  statement  is 
not  over-drawn. 

A  few  particulars  about  the  section 
might  assist  one  in  forming  an  idea 
of  the  place. 

The  Georgian  Bay  is  an  eastern 
arm  of  Lake  Huron,  and  is  about  120 
miles  long  from  Collingwood  to  Killar- 
ney,  by  about  50  miles  at  its  widest 
point;  and  contains  about  30,000 
islands  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  It  is 
581  feet  above  sea  level;  and  as  the 
latitude  is  about  46  degrees  it  is 
natural  that  the  days  and  nights 
should  be  lovely  and  cool  there. 

At  Point- Au-B  aril  one  never  ex- 
periences that  tired  and  dragged  out 
feeling  that  comes  after  a  day  and 
a  night  spent  in  the  city  in  summer, 
when  the  temperature  and  humidity 
are  high.  It  is  always  wise  to  sleep 
under  blankets  at  night,  and  whether 
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you  sleep  in  the  house  with  the  win- 
dows open,  or  out  on  the  porch  of 
your  cottage,  or  in  a  tent,  you  arise 
in  the  morning,  experiencing  that 
refreshed  feeling  which  comes  after 
sound  sleep  in  cool  invigorating  air. 


A  SUMMER  COTTAGE  ON  ONE  OF  THE  ISLANDS 


The  morning  bath  is  not  taken  in 
a  tub  in  a  small  stuffy  room,  but  in 
the  cool  refreshing  water  that  laps 
the  shores  of  your  island,  where  you 
plunge  in  and  stretch  your  muscles 
in  a  healthful  swim.  By  this  time 
you  commence  to  realize  fully  the 
meaning  of  the  word  breakfast,  as 
you  never  realized  it  before;  f6r  you 
truly  feel  as  though  you  had  fasted 
and  wanted  to  break  the  fast. 


manner  of  person  is  he  who  does  not 
enjoy  a  boat  ride? 

The  islands  are  so  numerous  and 
so  varied  in  shape  and  size  that  no 
matter  where  you  sail,  there  is  an 
ever  constant  and  pleasing  change  of 
scenery;  and  there  is 
always  some  new  spot 
to  visit. 

If  you  are  fond  of 
fishing  you  can  enjoy 
the  s  p  o  r  Jt  to  your 
heart's  content,  for 
bass,  white  fish,  pick- 
erel and  pike  abound 
there.  The  sport  not 
only  furnishes  you  with 
delightful  recreation, 
but  food,  for  guests 
have  taken  cheap  out- 
fits and  strolled  down 
to  the  dock  on 
Mathews  Island  before 
breakfast  and  caught 
three  nice  bass  weigh- 
ing about  two  and  a 
half  pounds  each.  And 
how  delicious  they 
tasted!  There  is  quite 
a  difference  in  the  flav- 
or of  fish  cooked  short- 
ly after  being  taken 
out  of  the  water, 
and  fish  that  has  been  stored  on  ice. 
The  former  has  that  fresh  delicious 
taste  that  is  so  enjoyable,  and  be- 
sides you  have  the  great  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  you  went  out  and 


And  how  you  enjoy  the 
meal!  You  eat  all  the  food  that  is 
put  before  you;  then  a  little  rest  in 
a  comfortable  chair  on  the  verandah, 
and  you  feel  like  a  King,  and  in  per-^ 
feet  condition  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  day.  There  are  no  automobile 
trips  or  carriage  drives,  or  horse  back 
rides  on  dusty  or  muddy  roads  to  be 
taken,  because  in  the  Georgian  Bay 
it  is  not  highways  but  waterways 
along  which  you  travel;  and  the  only 
means  of  getting  around  is  by  motor 
boat,  or  row-boat,  or  canoe;  and  what 
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caught  your  food.  It  makes  you 
feel  somewhat  like  primitive  man, 
self-reliant  and  the  closer  one  lives 
to  nature,  the  healthier  he  is  physic- 
ally and  mentally,  and  figuratively 
speaking,  isfit  not  necessary,  in  order 


provisions  (even  ice)  at  reasonable 
prices,  call  at  your  island  twice  a 
week. 

Being  well  north,  daylight  in  the 
summer  lasts  almost  until  nine  o'clock 
and  after  supper  there  is  plenty  of 


to  succeed  in  life,  for  one  to  excell 
at  fishing? 

Do  not  vain  young  lads  and  lassies 
and  even  old  society  dames  fish  for 
compliments? 

Do  not  shop-keepers  fish  for  cus- 
tomers, by  using  displays  in  show  win- 
dows, and  advertising  bargains  as  bait? 


g  is  POPULAR 

v  time  to  take  your  ease  in  a  comfort- 
able chair  on  the  verandah,  and  in- 
dulge in  conversation,  or  to  quietly 
watch  the  sun  sink  into  its  golden 
nest,  and  the  glorious  changes  of 
color  in  the  sky,  as  the  day  blends 
into  twilight  and  fades  into  the  even- 
ing shadows. 


A  POINT  AU  BARIL  CATCH.    NEAR  THE  "SKERRYVORE." 


Do  not  real  estate  agents  and  stock 
brokers  fish  for  suckers?  Yes,  most 
all  of  us  indulge  in  the  art  of  angling, 
for  something,  or  somebody.  If  one 
is  fond  of  hunting  there  is  plenty  of 
game  such  as  wild  ducks,  deer,  and 
even  bears. 

Sanitary  laws  forbidding  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  water,  makes  it  safe  to 
drink  the  water  of  the  bay;  and  supply 
boats,  carrying  a  good  assortment  of 


Then  a  perfect  calmness  possesses 
you  as  the  soft  light  of  the  moon 
comes  up,  casting  its  silver  beams 
through  the  pine  trees,  and  along  the 
rippling  waters,  making  the  islands 
look  like  fairy-land.  You  commence 
then  to  feel  the  insignificance  of  man, 
and  the  grandeur  of  God;  and  won- 
derfully soothed,  your  mind  turns 
to  noble  thoughts  and  you  pass  into 
peaceful  slumber. 


CONCERNING  INACCURACIES 


An  editorial  writer  in  the  office  of  the 
Pembroke  "Standard"  has  the  following  to 
say  regarding  the  article  by  Martin  Hunter 
entitled  "Inaccuracies,"  which  appeared  in 
the  April  issue  of  Rod  and  Run. 

THE  Standard  Office  receives  many 
strange  visitors  in  the  course  of  a  year 
and  occasionally  one  of  them  belongs 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  more  wild  members  of 
which  find  their  way  into  town  than  would 
be  supposed,  and  apparently  they  soon  lose 
their  natural  timidity.  However,  this  may 
be  we  have,  during  the  past  year,  entertained 
a  weasel  and  a  skunk,  and  have  at  this  present 
writing  a  muskrat  guest,  who  appears  vastly 
pleased  with  our  society. 

At  this  point  we  would  like  to  impress 
upon  our  readers  that  any  remarks  about 
"birds  of  a  feather  flocking  together"  and 
"like  appealing  to  like,"  are  in  bad  taste  and 
calculated  to  offend  our  delicate  sensibilities. 

The  weasel  came  first  about  a  year  ago. 
He  was  friendly  but  not  affectionate,  and 
made  a  hissing  noise  something  like  a  gander 
when  familiarities  were  attempted.  He  de- 
voted his  attention  largely  to  rats;  walked 
boldly  where  he  pleased  and  left  for  parts 
unknown  when  the  supply  of  rats  gave  out. 

Some  months  later  a  skunk  presented  him- 
self. This  animal  regarded  us  as  merely 
appendages  to  the  printing  presses,  which 
engaged  his  absorbed  attention  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  surrounding  objects. 

Our  printing  office  is  in  the  basement, 
lighted  by  windows,  half  of  which  are  below 
the  sidewalk.  The  usual  iron  gratings  are 
in  the  walk,  and  at  the  front  of  the  windows 
and  beneath  the  gratings,  are  the  ordinary 
excavations  to  admit  light. 

When  first  seen  his  skunkship  was  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  window  within  six  feet  of 
the  printing  press,  watching  it  with  rapt 
attention.  The  writer  was  called  downstairs 
to  advise  what  should  be  done  in  the  circum- 
stances. Clearly  it  was  a  delicate  situation 
and  one  that  fairly  screamed  for  diplomacy. 
If  our  self-invited  guest  for  one  moment  ques- 
tioned our  hospitality,  or  even  took  exception 
to  our  looks  or  style,  the  consequences  would 
be  too  tragical  for  calm  contemplation  and 
we  and  our  office  would  be  ostracized  by 
polite  society  for  weeks  to  come.  We  were 
very  busy  at  the  time  and  the  brave  press- 
man, like  the  soldier  of  Pompeii,  stood  un- 
daunted at  his  post.    Evidently,  there  was 


nothing  to  be  done,  as  any  steps  to  avert  a 
catastrophe  would  only  insure  calamity. 

The  skunk  stood  almost  perfectly  still, 
paying  no  attention  to  anything  but  the 
press  and  moving  only  his  small  head  very 
slightly  in  unison  with  the  back  and  forward 
movement  of  the  machine. 

At  a  respectful  distance  we  assured  the 
operatives  that  there  was  little  danger  if 
they  avoided  any  movements  that  had  the 
appearance  of  a  hostile  demonstration,  and 
that  after  our  unwelcome  visitor  had  satisfied 
its  curiosity  it  would  probably  go  away. 

It  was  then  about  half  past  two  o'clock 
and  at  about  four-thirty,  our  black  and  white 
friend  took  his  departure,  abruptly,  without 
leaving  a  souvenir  to  remember  him  by,  and 
the  episode  was  considered  closed.  Imagine 
our  surprise  when  on  the  following  afternoon, 
at  about  the  same  time,  our  beautiful  but 
dangerous  little  friend  was  again  observed 
at  his  post  of  observation.  His  presence  on 
this  occasion  created  less  uneasiness  and 
work  went  on  as  usual.  At  about  four-thiriy 
he  disappeared  as  on  the  previous  day.  The 
skunk  continued  his  visits  regularly  every 
afternoon  for  about  two  weeks,  and  the  em- 
ployees ceased  to  give  him  more  than  casual 
attention.  This  singular  creature  was  seen 
by  dozens  of  people  who  called  with  that 
object.  At  the  end  of  the  time  mentioned  it 
left  never  to  return. 

Our  next  strange  visitor,  who  is  our  guest 
at  this  present  writing,  is  a  muskrat.  This 
queer  animal  was  first  seen  at  the  window 
below  the  grating  arranging  his  handsome 
fur  coat  to  his  satisfaction,  and  continued 
the  operation  quite  unembarrassed  while  we 
crowded  round  the  window  to  have  a  good  look 
at  him.  In  the  writer's  absence,  the  muskrat 
was  easily  captured  and  placed  in  a  box. 
During  the  night  it  gnawed  a  hole  through 
its  prison,  but  took  no  further  advantage 
of  its  liberty  than  to  gather  paper  for  a  bed; 
comfortably  curled  up  in  which  it  was  found 
the  next  morning.  This  occurred  nearly  a 
week  ago  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  muskrat 
has  never  left  the  premises  since  that  time. 
It  has  no  fear  at  all  and  merely  sits  up  on 
its  hind  feet  when  closely  approached.  It 
seems  to  expect  that  something  to  eat  will 
be  offered.  It  does  not  shrink  back  but  comes 
forward  towards  the  extended  hand  and  ap- 
pears quite  friendly.  It  eats  what  is  given 
it,  at  once,  and  drinks  out  of  a  tin  cup.  The 
matter  of  acceptable  food  came  under  dis- 
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cussion  and  the  writer  explained  that  rrvusk- 
rats  were  strictly  herbivorous  and  that  it 
would  not  touch  a  piece  of  raw  beef,  one  of 
its  admirers  had  brought  for  it,  but  that  the 
biscuit  brought  by  the  stenographer  and  the 
raw  potato  by  the  linotype  operator,  would 
be  acceptable.  Everyone  who  knows  any- 
thing of  natural  history  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  muskrats  confine  themselves  to  a  vege- 
table diet,  and  this  ignorant  muskrat  should 
kave  known  it  also,  but  we  do  not  believe  it 
even  knows  that  it  is  amphibious.  When 
the  assortment  of  food  was  presented,  it 
took  the  piece  of  beef  first  and  ate  every 
scrap  of  it;  then  the  raw  potato  and  last  the 
biscuit.  After  witnessing  this  performance, 
the  writer  began  to  suspect  that  possibly  he 
did  not  know  as  much  about  the  muskrat 
as  the  muskrat  knew  about  itself,  but  upon 
going  to  his  desk  he  found  the  April  copy  of 
"Rod  and  Gun"  in  which  Martin  Hunter 
takes  some  lady  writer  to  task  for  saying 
that  a  muskrat  stole  a  duck.  He  says:  "As 
a  matter  of  natural  history  muskrats  are 
herbivorous  and  are  never  known  to  eat 
flesh,  therefore  that  muskrat  could  have  had 
ro  possible  use  for  the  duck.  The  statement 
could  have  been  taken  with  the  same  degree 
of  credence  had  the  author  said  a  beaver 
took  it,  or  a  deer,  for  all  three  have  only  herb 
eating  teeth."  There  you  see  we  were  cor- 
rect after  all,  but  this  muskrat  is  quite  un- 
educated. It  does  not  even  know  about  its 
teeth.  Yesterday  it  consumed  a  piece  of 
boiled  ham  with  evident  relish,  although  it 
had  no  better  implements  for  mastication 
than  those  same  herb-eating  teeth  that  should 
aever  have  been  used  for  the  purpose.  This 
muskrat  has  eaten  everything  edible  given 


to  it  so  far,  and  the  writer  has  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  it  would  enjoy  a  piece  of  duck. 
When  Martin  Hunter  says  "muskrats  are 
never  known  to  eat  flesh,"  he  errs  as  every- 
one in  this  office  knows  that  at  least  one 
muskrat  does. 

Possibly,  odd  specimens  of  deer  and  beaver 
might  eat  flesh  also.  We  have  at  times,  in 
days  gone  by  shared  our  lunch  with  a  horse 
and  seen  it  eat  its  full  share  of  meat,  as  well 
as  hard-boiled  eggs  and  pickles. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Martin 
Hunter's  article  we  may  as  well  answer  three 
or  four  questions  he  puts  at  the  tail  end.  He 
writes:  while  I  have  been  criticizing  other 
writers  I  am  searching  for  information  and 
would  be  greatly  pleased  if  any  reader  of 
"Rod  and  Gun"  would  explain  some  of  the 
following  questions:  Why  does  a  drowned 
woman  lie  face  up  on  the  bottom  and  a 
drowned  man  with  his  face  in  the  ooze? 
Answer — Neither  do  invariably.  Why  do 
horned  cattle  graze  up  wind  and  horses  and 
mules  down  wind?  Answer — They  don't, 
unless  the  wind  is  very  high,  and  then  they 
stand  as  well  as  graze  in  that  position.  Why 
do  climbing  beans  and  morning  glories  twist 
to  the  right,  north  of  the  equator  and  to  the 
left,  south  of  the  equator?  Answer — We 
give  it  up;  perhaps  they  do.  Why  is  there 
not  such  an  animal  as  a  tortoise-shell  male 
cat?  Answer — There  is.  We  have  seen  one 
and  have  heard  of  several.  Tortoise-shell 
toms  are  very  rare  however.  South  of  us, 
every  once  in  a  while,  some  individual  writes 
to  the  papers  excitedly  proclaiming  that  he 
has  a  tortoise-shell  torn  cat,  or  a  mule  with 
a  foal,  and  thinks  that  he  has  a  unique  in- 
stead of  a  rare  specimen,  in  either  case. 


ANOTHER  OPINION 

G.  W.  Slipp 


Rod  and  Gun  has  been  a  monthly  visitor 
to  my  home  for  years  and  I  enjoy  it.  The 
contribution  of  Martin  Hunter  in  the  April 
number  proves  one  point,  that  he  is  more 
emphatic  in  inaccuracies  than  the  person 
or  persons  he  attempts  to  correct.  It  is  true 
tke  Muskrat  is  classed  as  herbivorous  in 
natural  history;  yet  Mr.  Hunter  goes  beyond 
his  knowledge  when  he  states  that  muskrats 
aever  eat  flesh.  Experienced  rat  catchers 
know  the  very  best  bait  is  raw  flesh  to  put 
above  a  rat  trap,  also  if  you  take  the  strong 
fleshy  fiber  of  the  quahaug  (tougher  than  old 
Jersey  Bull  beef)  and  place  it  on  the  feeding 


bed  of  rats  beside  the  water  plants  that 
muskrats  feed  upon  such  as  yellow  lily, 
calumus,  Joint-rush,  knot-weed,  wild  vetch, 
and  soft  willow,  the  muskrat  will  show  prefer- 
ence for  the  fleshy  food. 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  fire  of  one  log, 
especially  in  the  open  grate.  One  pitch 
pine,  and  even  soft  pine,  when  properly  dried 
and  placed  upon  a  few  red  coals  in  the  grate 
will  produce  a  cheerful  and  inspiring  blaze. 
The  block  will  consume  away.  Many  resin- 
ous cedars  burn  like  torches  in  square  blocks. 
In  fact  I  recommend  one  block  fires  to  drive 
away  the  critical  grouch. 


WAYS  OF  THE  CAMP 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


I. — Camp-Lights. 

SOME  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  write 
up  things  in  regard  to  camping,  such  as 
tents  and  necessities  for  the  camper  on 
trail  and  water;  in  another  number  of  the 
magazine  that  followed  that  one  by  a  matter 
of  three  months  I  spoke  further. on  camping 
and  camping  necessities.  I  had  no  idea  at 
that  time  that  there  would  be  any  out-of-the- 
ordinary  attention  attracted  to  these  efforts 
but  the  opposite  was  true,  and  many  wrote 
and  asked  for  more  material  along  those  same 
lines.  I  have  therefore  taken  it  upon  myself 
to  hand  in  a  few  straggling  papers,  and  notes 
that  I  am  sure  will,  here  and  there,  be  appre- 
ciated, as  I  shall  give  only  facts,  dropping  as 
much  supposition  and  theory  as  possible. 
What  the  outdoor  man  wants  is  clean-cut 
analysis  and  hints  that  will  lead  him  to 
appreciate  more  fully  the  joys  of  camping 
out,  and  all  its  attendant  features.  It  may 
be  that  I  shall  mention  certain  goods  here  out 
and  out,  those  that  I  think  the  best  and  which 
have  so  proven.  This  may  seem  to  give  an 
"advertising  tinge"  to  my  work  but  it  is 
something  that  is  hard  to  escape.  It  is  a 
matter  of  profound,  unutterable  indifference 
to  me  if  I  mention  advertisers  or  not.  I  am 
not  asked  to;  I  gain  no  money  by  doing  it, 
(save  my  salary  on  this  magazine),  and  it 
never  has  been  said  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment that  I  should  say  this  and  that,  or  not 
say  something  that  should  be  said.  The  way 
I  have  always  summed  things  up  is  like  this. 
Suppose  I  met  you  on  the  street  and  talked 


long  about  the  virtues  of  something  that  I  had 
purchased;  it  was  very  good  I  said,  and  the 
best  I  had  ever  tried  out.  And  you  were  very 
glad  to  hear  this  and  wanted  to  get  some- 
thing just  like  it,  or,  say,  that  very  brand. 
You  asked  me  what  company  put  this  out. 
but  I  refused  to  tell  you,  leaving  you  in  the 
dark,  so  that  you  would  have  to  hunt  it  up 
yourself  from  the  more  or  less  fragmentary 
details  I  had  given.  I  consider  that  I  would 
do  no  more  wrong  to  tell  you  here  on  the 
printed  page  what  company  it  was.  than  I 
would  on  the  street.  I  merely  mention  this 
because  I  may  name  a  company  now  and  then 
that  produces  excellent  goods,  absolutely  not 
for  advertising  reasons  but-  to  set  you  right 
on  the  minute  if  you  care  to  go  out  and  pur- 
chase. 

One  of  the  necessities  of  the  camp  as  I  spoke 
of  in  one  article  that  was  commended  ("The 
Camper's  Log-Book")  was  the  camp-light,  or 
camp-lamp.  One  of  the  favorite  lamps  in  this 
respect  is  the  acetylene  sort  that  burn  acety- 
lene gas  generated  by  the  mixture  of  water  and 
calcium  carbide.  In  fact,  I  may  say  that  the 
acetylene  gas  lamps  are,  and  have  always 
been,  favorites  among  campers.  The  cost  of 
operating  one  of  these  lamps  is  quite  inferior 
which  makes  this  necessity  an  economy — 
for  a  camp  lamp  or  light  of  some  sort  is  a  de- 
mand. The  camp-fire  has  its  uses  but  it  is 
stationary.  If  you  want  to  hunt  around  in  the 
tent,  or  go  out  along  the  trail,  etc., in  any  one  of 
a  hundred  things  you  need  a  light.  And  right 
here  is  where  the  camp  light  comes  in  for 
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mention-.  Three  of  the  widest  known  firms 
who  put  out  acetyiene  gas  lamps  are  the 
Baldwin,  the  Justrite,  and  the  Brilliant 
Searchlight  companies.  All  three  of  these  are 
in  use.  everywhere  you  go.  Of  these  the  Bald- 
win is  the  lowest  priced,  the  small  sized  one 
costing  one  seventy  five;  a  larger  size  costing 
two  sixty.  The  small  size  one  burns  brightly 
for  three  hours  while  the  larger  size  burns  five 
hours  to  each  filling  of  carbide  and  water. 
Each  has  what  is  known  as  an  automatic 
sparker  which  lights  the  lamp,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  need  of  matches,  which,  I  may 
say,  is  an  excellent  thing.  The  small  one 
weighs  about  seven  ounces  while  the  other  one 
weighs  nine  ounces.  The  Baldwin  has  long 
been  a  camp  favorite.  On  the  other  hand 
both  the  Brilliant  and  the  Justrite  are  worn 
attached  to  the  hat  or  cap — unlike  the  Bald- 
win they  are  not  hand-lamps,  but  they  may  be 
set  up,  hung  up,  or  fastened  in  such  a  position 
that  they  fulfil  the  same  purposes  as  the 
Baldwin.  At  the  same  time  this  is  a  con- 
venient form  when  travelling  at  night  along 
the  trail,  or  over  the  water  ,when  canoeing  at 
night,  and  in  many  forms  as  you  can  see. 
Furthermore,  being  fastened  on  the  cap  or 
hat,  and  being  thereon  stationary  they  are 
convenient  and  absolutely  not  in  the  way. 
Where  the  Baldwin  is  a  fine  lamp,  meant  to  be 
stationary  in  camp  the  two  above  mentioned 
forms  fulfil  two  purposes,  both  as  a  camp  lamp 
and  as  a  movable  one  when  one  is  night 
roving.  (As  for  using  this  light  for  "shining" 
deer  in  the  hunting  season  we  will  say  nothing 
about  that.  Anybody  that  would  shoot  deer 
by  shining  them  at  night  ought  to  have  his 
gun  taken  away  from  him  and  be  denied  the 
right  to  hunt.  It  is  a  mean,  deliberate  trick 
of  murder.)  The  generator  (or  the  receptacle 
wherein  the  carbide  is  kept  which  generates 
the  gas)  is  kept  in  the  belt.  A  hose,  or  tube,  in 
both  these  latter  forms  carries  the  gas  to  the 
lamp.  The  Justrite  burns  ten  hours  to  a 
charge,  weighing  one  pound  and  a  half.  It 
costs  three  dollars.  The  Brilliant  also  burns 
ten  hours  to  one  charge  of  carbide  but  by  the 
means  of  double  lens,  which  concentrates  the 
light,  it  throws  same  a  distance  of  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  yards.  The  double  lens 
one  is  the  best  by  far  in  some  cases  and  costs 
six  dollars. 

As  to  running  the  carbide  lamp,  Mr.  Warren 
H.  Miller  in  that  modern  book  of  camp 
methods  called  "Camp  Craft"  has  given  a  very 
good  idea  of  this,  much  better  than  I  could  do, 
so  that  I  set  it  down  herewith : 

"The  upper  compartment  (of  the  lamp) 
contains  water,  or  any  other  liquid  com- 


prising mostly  water,  and  there  is  a  small 
brass  drip-tube  in  one  type,  inside  of  which 
is  a  brass  rod,  the  clearance  between  the  two 
forming  an  automatic  drip-feed.  In  the  other 
the  drip  is  controlled  by  a  screw  drip  valve. 
The  receiver  contains  enough  carbide  crystals 
to  last  a  given  time.  Judged  by  previous 
experiences,  three-quarters  full  lasts  three 
hours.  You  do  not  fill  it  any  farther  because 
the  crystals  swell  with  the  addition  of  water 
and  fill  the  whole  receiver.  With  the  drip-' 
valve  screwed  down  tight,  you  screw  the 
receiver  to  the  lamp,  making  sure  that  your 
gasket  joint  on  the  receiver  fits  gas-tight. 
Then  open  the  drip-valve,  whereupon  with 
one  type,  the  drip-feed  starts,  allowing  just 
enough  water  to  drip  on  the  crystals  to  make 
a  nice  flame  one  and  one  half  inches  long, 
depending  upon  the  relation  of  the  clearance 
to  the  hole  aperture  in  the  burner.  In  the 
other  type  the  length  of  flame  may  be  adjust- 
ed by  hand,  as  it  can  also  in  the  automatic 
drip  type  within  certain  limits.  If  it  appears 
longer  and  evidently  under  considerable 
pressure,  you  are  giving  it  too  much  water, 
and  will  lose  a  lot  of  unburned  gas,  as  it 
must  escape  somewhere,  and  will  bubble  up 
through  the  water  by  way  of  the  drip-valve 
and  force  its  way  past  the  rubber  gasket  on 
the  receiver.  Shut  down  on  your  drip  until 
you  have  a  steady,  nice  flame  and  then  leave 
it  alone.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  the 
drip  may  clog  from  waste  matter  swelling 
up  into  the  end  of  the  tube.  There  is  a 
little  wire  rod  projecting  up  through  the  drip- 
tube  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  this  deposit 
on  the  lower  end,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  pump  it  up  and  down  a  few  times  or  rotate 
the  wire.  Occasionally  a  carbon  tit  will 
form  on  the  burner  and  obstruct  the  flow  of 
the  gas;  knock  it  off  with  a  knife  blade  and 
all  will  be  well.  This  is  all  the  care  your 
gas-lamp  needs,  except  an  occasional  clean- 
ing of  the  feit  filter  which  separates  the  re- 
ceiver from  the  exit  to  the  burner.  If  you 
have  been  filling  the  receiver  too  full  of 
crystals  they  may  swell  up  and  clog  this  felt 
filter  with  carbide  mud,  or  if  you  have  given 
the  crystals  so  much  water  as  to  drown  them 
and  then  have  shaken  the  lamp  about  too 
much  in  carrying,  besides  dropping  it  a  few 
times,  the  filter  again  may  get  clogged." 

What  seems  hard  to  do  in  print  is  really 
very  easy,  and  anyone  putting  two  and  two 
together  can  learn  to  do  it.  The  only  thing 
is  to  use  a  little  patience  and  be  painstaking. 
Good  carbide  of  the  one  fourth  inch  size 
should  not  cost  over  twenty  eents  a  pound. 
The  Brilliant  and  the  Justrite  take  about 
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eight  ounces  of  the  one  fourth  inch  carbide 
to  a  shot,  which  lasts  the  given  ten  hours, 
so  from  that  scale  you  can  figure.  If  you 
are  going  on  a  hiking  trip,  carrying  your 
stuff  on  your  back,  home  and  all,  I  would 
suggest  a  small  size  gas  lamp;  the  cost  of 
operating  this  small  size  is  no  more  than 
one  half  cent  an  hour.  You  should  make 
up  your  mind  to  burn  the  lamp  only  a  set 
number  of  hours  every  night,  say  three  hours 
for  instance,  and  one  charge  will  suffice  for 
that.  You  can  see  how  inconsiderate  then 
is  the  cost  of  operating  same.  But,  in  hiking 
trips  everything  takes  up  a  place  and  one 
must  shorten  down  on  things,  therefore  he 
cannot  carry  too  much  of  each,  hence  the 
smaller  size  of  gas  lamp  and  a  set  amount  of 
the  carbide  crystals.  Let  me  say  here  that 
these  carbide  crystals  are  not  impervious  to 
moisture,  and  must,  out  of  common  necessity 
be  kept  in  containers,  or  tins  carefully  sealed. 
The  carbide  crystals  that  have  been  exposed 
to  the  air  or  moisture  lose  the  power  within 
them  to  give  a  good  light,  as  I  have  found 
out  through  experience,  so  take  a  word  in 
season  and  always  keep  your  crystals  sealed 
up  and  away  from  the  moisture. 

II. — The  Camp  Ax  or  Hatchet. 

Whether  you  go  on  a  hiking  trip,  a  canoe 
trip,  or  a  trip  where  your  transportation 
facilities  are  of  the  very  best,  (and  will  allow 
of  a  large  ax),  nevertheless  it  has  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  you  have  to  have  a  hatchet  or 
ax  of  some  sort.  Just  what  sort  of  an  ax 
that  is  to  be,  whether  light  or  heavy,  depends 
of  course  upon  what  kind  of  a  trip  you  are 
going  on.  If  on  a  trip  where  lightness,  or 
bulk,  must  be  considered  as  a  prime  requisite 
necessarily  the  ax  has  to  be  a  small  one.  It 
must  be  easy  to  carry  and  must  not  be  incon- 
venient or  take  up  much  room  in  the  para- 
phernalia. Thus,  for  a  hiking  trip  a  light 
ax  such  as  the  Marble  pocket  ax  is  surely  an 
exceptionally  good  addition  to  the  outfit. 
Now  about  axes  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  are  no  strict  rules  as  to  what  sort 
of  an  ax  you  should  use,  for  what  one  cares 
to  use  another  man  does  not.  All  seem*  to 
have  their  own  notions  on  the  question.  It 
is  a  topic  as  full  of  argument  as  that  of  fly- 
fishing and  will  never  quite  be  settled.  But 
there  are  some  points  that  must  be  recognized 
and  these  points  I  shall  here  attempt  to  com- 
prehensively portray.  A  light  ax  such  as  the 
Marble  pocket  ax  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket, 
or  the  belt,  and  is  very  light.  It  is  not  meant 
to  chop  large  trees  with  but  will  help  in  getting 
what  light  wood  you  need,  such  as  branches, 


besides  fulfilling  any  one  of  a  hundred  other 
performances.  The  smallest  size  Marble  ax 
weighs  sixteen  ounces,  is  eleven  inches  long, 
with  a  steel  blade  that  is  2y2  by  4^  inches. 
For  the  man  who  goes  light  this  is  just  the 
thing.  It  is  not  a  plaything,  but  a  good, 
efficient  thing  that  has  innumerable  virtues 
in  it.  With  this  as  an  example  of  the  smallest 
size  you  can  judge.  Some  may  not  call  this 
an  ax,  but  a  hatchet.  The  reason  that  it  is 
called  an  ax  is  that  it  is  of  the  same  shape  as 
an  ax,  as  to  head  and  as  to  handle  for  it  bas 
the  same  curve  tc  its  handle  that  the  standard 
regulation  large  size  ax  has.  For  many  years 
I  used  a  lathing  hatchet  of  a  very  good  grade 
of  steel  for  my  hiking  and  camping  trips; 
I  could  not  get  myself  away  from  the  excellent 
lathing  hatchet,  this  for  the  reason  that  I 
had  done  lathing  and  shingjing  in  carpenter 
work,  and  otherwise,  a  great  deal.  I  had 
trained  myself  naturally  to  run  down  a  set 
of  lath  ends  cutting  them  off  with  whirlwind 
speed.  Now  anyone  who  has  done  this  for 
any  length  of  time  comes  to  look  upon  the 
lathing  hatchet,  first  and  foremost,  as  a  god 
among  ingenious  cutting  tools.  A  lather 
will  always  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  lathing 
hatchet  and  compare  all  appliances  with 
that.  For  this  same  reason  I,  even  now, 
judge  hatchets  and  axes  by  the  lathing  hatch- 
et, for  in  my  opinion  there  never  was  made  a 
hatchet  that  was  quite  as  good  as  the  excellent 
steeled  lathing  tool.  It  has  a  thin  blade, 
and  when  sharpened  cuts  like  the  demon  and 
is  good  for  all  sorts  of  work  and  a  lot  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  so  light  that  it  is 
exceptionally  good  for  all  sorts  of  cutting 
under  a  varied  series  of  conditions.  Its 
handle  is  swelled  and  fits  the  hand  like  a  gun, 
and  by  wrapping  wireman's  tape  around  it 
you  get  a  good,  firm  hold  on  it  always.  No 
getting  around  the  virtues  of  the  lathing 
hatchet.  You  can  get  a  fine  one  of  the  best 
stuff  on  the  market,  and  guaranteed,  for 
two  dollars  and  a  half.  I  consider  the  lath- 
ing hatchet  the  best  old  tool  that  ever  was 
invented  for  cutting. 

But  the  lathing  hatchet  has  no  nail-pulling 
notch,  of  Course,  and  most  camp  axes  should 
have,  though  of  course  this  while  convenient,  is 
not  absolutely  necessary.  You  will  do  well 
to  tuck  into  your  pack  sack  a  few  nails,  for 
whether  hiking,  or  on  a  canoe  trip,  they  are 
often  invaluable  additions  to  the  outfit. 
If,  on  the  other  hand  you  do  not  desire  this 
you  can  do  without  it  of  course. 

We  have  mentioned  the  lighter  grade  of  ax. 
Then  we  have  the  medium  grade,  or  larger 
size  belt  ax.    This  may  weigh  from  16  to  24 
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ounces  depending  upon  the  make  of  the  ax. 
The  handle  may  be  from  16  to  20  inches  in 
length.  Get  these  measurements  straight. 
That's  the  medium  between  the  very  light 
ax  and  the  standard  regulation  ax  by  the 
way.  An  ax  like  this  can  be  used  for  much 
heavier  cutting  than  the  light  hiking  ax  but 
also  it  is  not  so  easy  to  pack — however,  on 
that  point,  we  will  not  dwell  for  it  is  not  too 
heavy  for  even  that.  The  steel  in  the  ax  is 
what  counts,  for  it  should  be  of  the  best  stuff 
you  can  get.  There  are  certain  Damascus 
steel  axes  on  the  market  that  are  about  as 
good  as  you  ran  lay  hands  on,  they  hold  their 
edge  well  and  do  their  work  with  precision 
and  with  a  certainty  that  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt.  The  newer  style  of  the  Marble  ax 
with  a  handle  from  16  to  20  inches  long, 
weighing  28  ounces,  with  a  blade  that  is  324 
by  inches  is  certainly  a  dandy  and  cer- 
tainly fits  up  to  all  the  requirements  that  an 
exacting  person  would  ask.  This  ax  is  com- 
paratively low-priced  at  that,  costing  no 
more  than  two  dollars  and  a  haif;  its  handle 
has  the  proper  curve  and  a  fine  stop  at  the 
end  where  the  hand  takes  hold. 

What  are  other  points  to  consider  in  the 
make-up  of  the  belt  ax?  The  handle  for 
instance.  This  must  have  the  proper  curve 
spoken  of.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  gentle 
undulation  or  curve  in 'the  ax  handle  you 
ask?  Simply  that  it  absorbs  the  vibration 
generated  when  the  ax  hits  wood,  or  whatever 
it  be.  If  the  handle  be  straight  this  shock 
would  carry  along  its  length  and  the  grasping 
hands  would  receive  the  full  of  it.  This, 
however,  the  curved  handle  guards  against 
and  thus  fulfills  its  mission.  I  thought  all 
writers  and  students  of  woodcraft  were  agreed 
©n  this  point  long  ago,  but  I  note  that  such 
a  well-known  writer  as  Chauncey  Thomas, 
a  contributor  to  the  American  outing  press 
of  long  standing,  remarks: 

"The  handle  of  the  ax  should,  of  course, 
be  as  straight  as  a  rifle  barrel;  that  is,  when 
you  sight  along  it  over  the  edge.  With  a 
crooked  handle,  or  a  blade  set  at  an  angle 
with  the  handle,  no  one  can  chop  accurately." 
I  may  be  mistaken,  however,  as  to  his  exact 
jneaning. 

Yet  all  are  agreed  that  the  curved  ax-helve 
is  a  demand  on  the  ax.  Other  considerations 
in  the  ax  are  that  the  handle  should  be  of 
hickory,  and  it  should  be  as  straight-grained 
as  possible  for  very  obvious  reasons.  Another 
thing  about  the  larger  belt  axes:  they  must, 
more  or  less,  be  carried  in  the  belt.  The 
smaller  pocket  axes  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  or  stuck  away  in  the  pack  sack,  or 


may,  in  common  with  the  larger  belt  axes 
be  carried  in  a  sheath.  Now  these  sheaths 
are  an  extremely  good  thing  and  no  doubt 
about  it.  Some  consider  them  a  practical 
necessity.  They  are  generally  made  of  lea- 
ther of  various  degrees  of  durability  and  thick- 
ness, and  have  loops  so  that  they  can  be 
slipped  on  the  belt.  You  can  get  good  grades 
of  these  all  the  way  from  twenty-five  cents 
to  a  dollar,  or  you  can  make  one  yourself. 
This  sheath  is  pushed  around  in  back,  for  the 
axe  is  carried  generally  backward  on  the  hip 
and  some  carry  them  away  in  back — which- 
ever way  you  will. 

What  price  should  you  pay  for  a  belt  ax? 
Mr.  Warren  H.  Miller  states  that,  "A  belt-ax 
that  costs  you  less  than  about  two  dollars 
is  just  no  ax  at  all,  merely  a  poor,  heavy  thing 
whose  edge  and  head  alike  are  always  coming 
off." 

True,  the  two  dollar  ax  can  be  expected 
to  fulfil  its  mission  best,  for  you  can  naturally 
expect  good  stuff.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
good  belt  axes  cannot  be  procured  for  under 
that.  Witness  that  good  and  absoluteliy 
reliable  Marble  axes  sell  for  $1.50  and  they 
certainly  fill  the  bill  to  perfection.  Many 
other  belt  axes  sell  at  a  similar  price,  so  it  is 
no  rule  to  go  by,  that  you  have  to  pay  two 
dollars  to  get  a  good  ax.  Rather  buy  from 
reputable  manufacturers  and  you  can  expect 
satisfactory  material.  But  I  also  agree  with 
the  man  who  said  that  "a  few  cents  saved 
on  an  ax  is  poor  economy."  Keep  that  in 
view  when  you  rustle  around  to  get  yourself 
a  cutting  tool  and  you  will  do  very  well 
indeed. 

What  about  other  axes? 

Perhaps  a  few  words  on  just  that  point 
may  not  be  out-of-place  here.  For  mid-way 
between  the  medium-sized  belt  ax  and  the 
large  standard  axes  of  the  timber  cutting 
proportions  we  have  another  type.  The  so- 
called  Hudson  Bay  ax  is  an  excellent  example. 
This  ax  has  a  handle  of  from  twenty-three  to 
twenty-eight  inches,  weighing  from  24  ounces 
up.  This  is  'not  a  hiking  ax,  etc.,  but  is 
rather  meant  for  work  on  trips  where  you  can 
transport  that  ax  without  carrying  it  in  the 
belt,  though  it  can  be  carried  thus.  One 
can  agree  with  Miller's  words  about  this  ax 
as  follows: 

"On  a  hiking  or  toboggan  trip  in  winter 
the  Hudson  Bay  ax  takes  the  place  of  the 
three-quarter  ax,  because  with  the  light,  keen 
head  and  long  handle  of  the  Hudson  Bay  ax 
one's  swing  radius  and  cutting  power  are 
enormously  increased,  and,  as  there  is  a  lot 
of  night  wood  to  cut,  it  meets  the  require- 
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ments  admirably.  The  same  ax  would  be 
in  the  way  and  a  nuisance  in  a  summer  or 
early  fall  trip  afoot,  where  only  one  ax  is  to 
be  taken,  and  that  one,  of  course,  your 
belt-ax." 

The  double-bitted  belt  ax  is  another  con- 
sideration. However,  to  be  frank  my  ac- 
quaintance with  that  form  (at  least  in  the 
belt  ax  form)  is  so  small  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  consistently  advocate  it. 

The  above  remarks  on  axes  may  be  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  a  sharpening  stone  is 
quite  a  necessity  and  there  are  many  forms 
on  the  market,  one  form  coming  in  two  parts 
attached;  one  with  a  rough  grain  which  will 
take  down  the  rough  parts,  the  other  side  of 
smoother  texture  which  will  put  the  edge  on 
the  tool.  This  I  recommend  as  the  best 
grade  of  stone  for  the  purpose  in  view,  both 
as  an  ax-sharpener  and  as  a  knife  whetter. 

III.— About  Shelter  Tents. 

I  have  just  read  an  article  in  a  magazine 
showing  how  to  make  a  shelter  tent  without 
much  cost  to  the  maker,  and  to  further  em- 
bellish the  text  some  photographs  are  shown 
wherein  the  writer  is  lying  on  the  ground 
sleeping  in  this  tent,  the  whole  front  wide 
open,  himself  tucked  in  with  the  regulation 
blanket.  The  tent  is  of  the  hiker's  lean-to 
type,  the  front  wide  open,  as  stated.  So  far, 
so  good.  At  certain  times  and  in  certain 
climates  this  tent  would  do  but  I  would  just 
like  to  see  that  writer  iying  like  that  unpro- 
tected from  mosquitoes  and  nine  billion  other 
pests  that  inhabit  the  north  woods  when  the 
shades  of  night  lower  and  the  fairies  flit  about. 
I'll  bet  a  round  dollar  he  wished  he  had  fifteen 
yards  of  mosquito  netting  with  which  to  deck 
himself — yet  in  this  article  no  allowances 
are  made  for  the  mosquitoes,  just  as  though 
that  product  was  unheard  of.  An  open  tent 
is  all  right  but  to  lie  free  from  mosquitoes  is 
a  comfort  that  should  not  be  lost  track  of. 
Of  course  most  tents  can  be  pinned  down 
allowing  the  flap  of  the  tent  to  be  thrown  wide 
and  this  opening  may  be  covered  with  the 
netting,  thus  getting  rid  of  the  mosquitoes. 
I  have  often  slept  with  a  thousand  two  hun- 
dred mosquitoes  seated  in  watchful  waiting 
on  this  netting,  but  the  number  inside  the 
tent  amounted  to  only  two  or  three,  since 
I  am  generally  careful  to  see  that  the  tent  is 
tucked  down  well  around  the  edges  thus 
affording  no  entrance  for  the  winged  pests 
by  that  route.  I  hold  comfort  from  mos- 
quitoes as  one  of  my  requisites  for  real  scien- 
tific camping,  and  the  joke  of  it  all  is  that 
it  is  so  simple  to  get  around  that  it  is  neither 


inconvenient  nor  is  it  costly — it  costs  just 
what  the  netting  costs  and  that  is  not  much. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  the  picture  of  that  man 
lying  on  the  ground  in  his  tent,  the  blanket 
tucked  up  under  his  chin.  True,  the  insects 
may  not  drive  through  it,  but  I  have  yet  to 
see  mosquitoes  in  the  north  woods  that 
couldn't  drill  through  steel  plates.  To  be 
protected  from  the  mosquitoes  even  though 
the  blanket  stays  on  that  man  he  must  lie  in 
one  position  and  this  no  one  ever  does  and  if 
the  blanket  comes  off  the  insects  are  there 
to  spoil  his  sound  sleep.  True,  he  may  make 
a  sleeping  bag  of  his  blankets  by  pinning  them 
along  the  edges,  which  is  a  good  thing  for 
cold  weather  camping,  but  not  for  summer 
camping.  On  the  warm,  sultry,  muggy 
nights  one  wants  as  little  on  as  possible;  then 
where  would  this  man  be  without  the  netting? 
Furthermore  one  cannot  sleep  restfully  where 
he  does  not  feel  free.  Then  what  is  the  right 
idea?  The  right  idea  is  to  have  your  tent 
closed  all  around  save  for  the  opening  and 
this  should  be  covered  with  netting,  which 
may  be  rolled  up  when  you  take  down  the 
tent  in  the  morning.  I  Now  there  are  what 
are  known  as  bobbinet  fronts  (which  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  netting)  which 
may  be  used  in  tents,  but  bobbinet  is  usually 
used  in  the  wall  tent  type  of  tent.  With  the 
shelter  tent  the  common  netting  is  quite 
sufficient.  And  right  here  let  me  announce 
that  where  one  person  thinks  to  bring  along 
netting  nine  leave  it  behind,  not  having 
thought  of  it.  So  he  resorts  to  the  old  system 
of  slapping  them  dead  and  sitting  tear-eyed 
by  smudges  and  painting  himself  like  Sitting 
Bull  with  fly-dopes,  and  using  language 
smacking  of  brimstone,  whereas  if  a  goodly 
portion  of  netting  were  at  hand  you  could 
hang  the  camp  lamp  somewhere  in  the  shelter 
tent,  sit  on  the  ground  cloth  and  play  cards 
while  not  a  mosquito  would  be  inside,  though 
they  may  blacken  the  netting  and  buzz  out- 
side like  fury  in  protestation  against  thus 
being  insulted  and  denied  their  evening  meal. 
This  is  just  a  hint! 

Some  tents  are  provided  with  netting  of 
thicker  and  more  durable  proportion  or  tex- 
ture than  the  ordinary  average  mosquito 
netting.  The  new  style  Appalachian  shelter 
tent  has  this  feature,  with  the  bobbinet  sewed 
in  along  the  sides.  When  you  want  to  get 
in  you  lift  it  up  and  then  lower  it  again. 
Other  tents  are  so  made  that  they  may  be 
snapped  tight  at  the  door-way,  while  venti- 
lators allow  sufficient  air  to  get  in  besides 
that  which  naturally  seeps  through  the  can- 
vas.   This  is  an  excellent  form  by  the  way, 
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as  evidenced  in  the  Compac  pattern.  The 
best  tent  in  this  respect  that  I  have  ever 
used  is  the  Grace  tent,  which  is  made  by  an 
army  surgeon,  James  E.  Grace.  Big  out- 
fitting companies  should  be  able  to  fit  you 
with  this  tent — at  least  those  in  the  States. 
I  used  this  tent  all  last  summer  and  part  of 
the  fall.  It  is  not  only  a  summer  tent  but 
also  one  for  cold  weather,  in  which  case  the 
front  can  be  thrown  wade  open  and  the  fire 
in  front,  with  its  log  shield  or  back  logs  will 
serve  to  throw  the  heat  rays  inward  upon 
the  sleeper.  In  summer  this  tent  combines 
the  requisites  demanded  of  a  summer  shelter 
tent — it  protects  one  from  the  inroads  of  the 
winged  invaders.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
a  V-shaped  strip  of  bobbinet  sewed  in  the 
front  of  the  tent  which  is  large  enough  so 
as  to  admit  enough  air  to  the  sleepers  within — 
and  this  form  of  tent,  by  the  way  sleeps  two, 
or  three,  at  a  pinch.  Thus  it  may  be  buckled 
up  tight  and  is  practically  impervious  to  the 
mosquitoes.  This  tent  weighs  about  six 
pounds,  rolls  up  in  a  compact  bundle,  but  is 
not  made  of  cloth  that  has  been  waterproofed 
with  any  one  of  many  alien  mixtures.  Yet 
this  tent  is  perfectly  waterproof.  How  is 
this  feature  gained?  The  tent  is  woven  very 
well  and  in  two  ways.  When  the  rain  wets 
this  it  seals  up  the  pores  and  the  water  never 
comes  in  though  it  rain  a  day  or  two  on  it. 
The  tent  is  set  up  with  two  pieces,  one  a 
jointed  upright  pole  which  connects  to  a 
ridge  piece,  but  I  may  say  that  while  I  used 
the  upright  pole,  which  stood  inside,  right 
in  the  centre  of  the  tent,  it  proved  in  the  way 
so  I  discarded  it  and  used  the  other  system 
of  putting  it  up  which  is  done  by  running 
the  ridge  piece  into  the  tapes  outside  the 
tent  top  and  thence  tying  it  to  the  limb  of 
a  tree,  much  as  is  done  with  the  Compac  or 
the  Miner's  form  of  tent.  Therefore,  inside 
the  tent  freedom  of  space  is  assured  without 
dodging  the  upright  pole  all  the  time. 

And  right  here  let  me  mention  that  in  any 
tent  it  is  well  to  have  no  upright  poles  stand- 
ing inside  the  tent,  for  they  are  always  in 
the  way.  Rather  keep  your  tent  up  with 
some  means  on  the  outside,  as,  for  instance, 
hanging  it  to  a  tree  limb,  or  by  a  pole  laid 
between  two  trees,  or  by  shear  poles.  Shear 
poles  are  often  used  and  I  think  are  the 
favorite  of  woodsmen  in  general. 

Shelter  tents  are  made  in  many  varieties 
of  material,  from  canvas  and  duck  to  very 
lightweight  stuff,  and  some  of  what  is  called 
Khaki.  In  waterproo/ed  form  of  canvas 
they  may  be  had  in  eight,  ten  and  twelve 
ounce  stuff.    In  one  form  of  shelter  tent,  the 


pyramid  type  Miner's  tent,  (which  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  teepee),  the  walls  drop  sharply 
toward  four  sides.  This  pitch  is  such  that 
the  rain  has  no  chance  to  work  through  in 
any  respect,  but  is  shot  off.  In  only  this 
tent  can  inexpensive  material,  unwaterproofed 
be  used  and  gain  any  good  out  of  it.  In  other 
forms  of  tents  the  eight  ounce  or  ten  ounce 
material  will  take  in  water,  and  becomes, 
therefore,  practically  useless,  unless,  of  course, 
it  has  been  paraffined,  or  waxed,  or  has  been 
treated  with  the  alum  and  sugar  of  lead  pro- 
cess; or  any  one  of  a  number  of  other  methods, 
some  good  and  some  painfully  indifferent. 
The  Miner's  type  of  tent  is  by  far  the  most 
economical  that  I  know  of.  A  recommend- 
able  size  for  a  tent  such  as  this  is  nine  by  nine 
feet.  This  gives  a  most  excellent  floor  room, 
the  largest  one  can  well  use  in  the  shelter  tent 
form,  without  needlessly  incurring  additional 
weight.  This  tent  stands  eight  feet  high. 
Coming  in  eight-ounce  material  it  costs  only 
five  dollars  and  a  half.  The  ten-ounce  ma- 
terial costs  about  six  and  one  half  dollars. 
Remember  that  it  has  a  steep  pitch  to  all 
sides  dropping  away  from  the  peak  and  for 
this  reason  forms  excellent  clearance  for  the 
rain.  But  on  no  other  tents  where  this 
pyramid  form  is  not  retained  can  this  be 
possible.  Therefore,  if  not  waterproofed  is 
untrustworthy  and  is  in  no  sense  successful. 
While  they  are  cheap  as  to  price  they  also 
carry  no  guarantee  of  protection  from  the 
water. 

The  Miner's  or  Pyramid  tent  comes  in  four 
sizes,  and  weighs  all  the  way  from  8  to  13 
pounds,  dependent  upon  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  goods.  This  tent  is  very  much  in  use 
throughout  the  western  part  of  the  continent. 
Naturally,  owing  to  its  shape  its  headroom 
is  bad,  and  one  has  to  stoop  when  moving 
around  inside,  especially  in  the  smaller  sizes 
of  this  tent,  but  this  is  no  detriment  in  the 
least  since  it  is  meant  merely  for  a  shelter 
and  not  a  continuous  home,  as  is  the  wall/ tent. 

In  the  same  class  with  the  Miner's  tent  is 
the  so-called  Hudson  Bay  tent  which  has  a 
short  ridge,  with  a  stick  in  it;  a  head-rope, 
or  top-rope  is  connected  to  this  and  may  be 
fastened  up  to  a  limb  the  same  as  is  done 
in  the  Grace  tent.  In  fact  the  ridge  on  the 
Hudson  Bay  tent  is  very  nearly  like  that  of 
the  Grace  tent. 

For  a  summer  shelter  tent  lightness  and 
imperviousness  to  the  rain  are  in  demand,  and 
for  that  reason  the  silk  tents  are  by  all  means 
to  be  desired  in  tent-making  material;  but 
the  man  with  a  slim  purse  will  find  it  hard 
to  come  across  with  the  money  to  buy  silk 
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tents,  of  the  so-called  balloon-silk  kind,  even 
though  he  would  like  to  well  enough.  But 
if  the  money  can  be  spared  I  assuredly  would 
suggest  the  silk  tent  as  being  not  only  service- 
able in  many  respects  but  absolutely  trust- 
worthy as  far  as  being  impervious  to  the 
rain  is  concerned.  At  the  same  time  they 
are  very,  very  light  and  may  be  rolled  up,  in 
some  cases,  to  form  a  little  package  that  can 
be  carried  in  the  pocket.  To  the  man  who 
goes  light  the  silk  tent  answers  a  practical 
need,  lasting  long  and  wearing  well. 

As  for  making  your  own  tent  this  is  some- 
thing that  some  can  do  but  which  two  thirds 
make  a  bungling,  slip-shod  job  of  the  result 
being  wholly  useless  and  far  from  serviceable. 
After  having  tried  out  their  contrivance  they 
find  that  it  will  not  do  and  either  get  a  real 
shelter  tent  of  the  old,  well  known  type  or 
else  give  up  camping  out — simply  because 
they  did  not  have  success  making  their 
shelter  tent.    A  friend  of  mine  has  made  a 
shelter  tent  out  of  muslin  that  he  has  waxed 
by  some  system  or  another.    It  weighs,  I 
believe,  two  pounds.    What  luck  he  had 
with  it  I  do  not  know.    The  making  of  the 
tent  out  of  eight  ounce  or  ten  ounce  goods 
may  come  out  all  right;  there  are  any  num- 
ber of  lean-to  forms  that  can  be  tried  out,  cut 
and  sewed  together,  but  the  waterproofing  of 
it — that  is  the  problem.    And  the  average 
person  makes  such  a  bungle  of  this  that  no 
results  are  forthcoming.    I  have  heard  of 
some  people  varnishing  a  tent  to  waterproof 
it.    Well1  I  wish  such  people  all  the  luck  in 
the  world  but  I'd  rather  sleep  in  a  cow-barn 
than  in  it.    Before  you  go  about  making 
tents  and  waterproofing  materials  know  your 
subject  first  before  you  attempt  something 
you  cannot  finish.    You  will  be  better  off 
in  the  long  run  and  will  save  time,  money 
and  language.    Many  of  the  waterproofing 
recipes,  too,  are  not  exceptionally  good  and 
cannot  be  set  down  as  unusually  satisfactory, 
or  as  satisfactory  at  least  as  the  methods  used 
by  the  manufacturers — and  their  waterproof- 
ing methods  are  preserved  secrets  that  are 
not  let  out  for  general  use. 

Also  please  remember  what  I  said  about 
mosquito  netting — the  something  that  the 
outdoor  writers  leave  in  the  background. 
I  would  not  attempt  to  go  on  a  camping  trip 
without  being  prepared  with  netting,  and 
to  do  so  is  to  minimize  your  chances  for  a 
comfortable  outing. 

HI.— Outdoor  Clothing,  Etc. 

There  are  a  few  simple  rules  to  follow  in 
the  procuring  of  clothing  for  woods  wear  on 


your  camping  or  canoeing  trip.    I  would 
suggest  that  by  all  means  you  have  along 
with  you  at  least  one  suit  of  heavy  under- 
wear for  use  when  the  weather  turns  out  cold 
or  chilly.    You  can  then  have  along  two 
medium  suits  of  underwear,  or  say,  one  light 
suit  of  underwear  of  the  summer  sort  and 
then  one  very  light  pair  such  as  the  kind 
that  are  legless  and  armless.    But  by  all 
means  add  to  your  outfit  the  heavy  suit  of 
underwear.    You  will  need  it  if  roving  over 
northern  streams,  for  there  are  mornings  in 
the  summer  in  the  north  that  are  certainly 
crisp  and  cold.    The  farther  north  you  go 
the  more  is  this  condition  met  with.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  on  your  canoeing 
trip  your  clothes  are  kept  in  the  canvas  bags, 
or  duffle  bags  just  as  the  food-stuffs  are  kept 
in  their  especial  bags.    This  not  only  allows 
of  ease  in  transporting  them  but  keeps  them 
dry  and  in  good  condition.    The  matter  of 
what  sort  of  a  shirt  to  wear  is  one  that  is  full 
of  many  possibilities.    There  are  some  who 
believe  that  the  wearing  of  no  shirt  at  all  is 
the  proper  thing.    Others  want  light  shirts — 
the  lighter  the  better.    For  my  part  I  gen- 
erally use  woollen  shirts  of  the  olive  drab 
army  sort,  the  year  around,  or  unless  I  happen 
into  cities  for  a  few  months  out  of  the  year. 
There  are  many  who  scoff  at  the  idea  of  wear- 
ing these  woollen  shirts  in  the  summer,  o» 
account  of  the  heat.    Let  us,  however,  com- 
pare the  light  shirt  with  the  woollen  shirt. 
In  your  light  shirt  (negligee,  etc.)  or  the 
flannel  shirt  you  are  liable  to  sweat  very 
freely.    Soon  your  underwear  and  your  shirt 
are  sweated  through,  and  when  the  chill 
comes  it  goes  right  on  through  you  and  unless 
you  take  care  to  rub  down  or  change  under- 
wear there  is  no  saying  what  may  happen  to 
you  in  the  way  of  pulling  down  your  health. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  woollen  shirt  the  sweat 
works  slower  for  the  wool  absorbs  and  holds 
the  heat;  no  matter  how  you  sweat  under 
a  woollen  shirt  you  can  hardly  ever  tell  by 
the  outside  woollen  shirt  that  it  is  touched 
by  sweat  or  is  moist  at  all.    Thus  the  woollen 
shirt  forms  a  protector  for  the  body  and  such 
a  thing  as  a  chill  never  sets  in.    It  is  the  best 
for  use  on  all  occasions,  simply  because  it 
holds  the  heat  and  will  not  let  the  chills 
slip  through  to  penetrate  the  body.    It  is 
therefore  the  most  healthy,  and  for  that 
reason  is  worn  so  much  by  the  soldiery  all 
over  the  world.    Let  me  point  to  an  example 
of  men  who  wear  woollen  shirts  in  the  hottest 
of  summer  weather,  who  are  busy  out  in  the 
hottest  sun,  and  undergoing  exercise  of  a 
drastic  sort  at  times.    I  refer  to  the  baseball 
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players.  Note  the  heavy  shirts  they  wear 
even  in  the  torrid  August  days.  And  yet 
they  do  not  seem  to  feel  uncomfortable. 
Simply  because  the  shirt  takes  the  heat  and 
preserves  the  body  from  melting  away  into 
water. 

I  will  admit  that  the  army  shirts  do  cost 
a  trifle  of  money  but  once  you  have  used  them 
you  will  use  no  other  kind.  They  wear  like 
iron,  atid  will  outlast  three  ordinary  shirts, 
so  they  are,  after  all,  really  the  most  econ- 
omical in  the  long  run.  These  shirts  sell 
for  from  four  to  six  dollars  depending  upon 
the  maker.  Be  sure  you  get  the  real  stuff — 
the  real  olive  drab  stuff  and  you  will  be  doing 
the  wise  thing.  These  shirts  may  be  used 
in  the  fall,  spring  and  winter  just  as  well  as 
ever. 

In  regard  to  pants,  breeches,  etc.,  it  much 
depends  here  upon  one's  likes  and  dislikes. 
I  have  for  a  great  many  years  made  use  of 
riding  breeches  cut  in  the  regulation  army 
pattern,  which  are  laced  tight  at  the  calf. 
If  you  are  going  on  a  canoe  trip  I  would 
hardly  suggest  these  as  you  are  bent  over 
or  paddling  when  down  on  your  knees,  etc., 
and  these  breeches  being  tight  they  do  not 
exactly  fill  the  bill.  For  a  canoeing  trip 
therefore  it  is  essential  that  a  roomy  pair  of 
trousers  be  used.  One  friend  of  mine  says 
that  the  more  roomy  they  are  the  better — 
though  middling  roomy  is  my  idea  of  it.  The 
riding  breeches,  however,  for  other  kinds  of 
camping  come  in  for  due  mention  though 
of  course  you  have  to  use  some  kind  of  a 
puttee  with  them  and  personally  after  having 
tried  out  various  puttees  ranging  from  leather 
to  mere  canvas,  and  so  forth,  I  must  admit 
that  I  do  not  like  them.  For  one  thing  one 
becomes  unbearably  hot  along  the  legs,  sweat- 
ing through.  If  you  are  hiking  this  condition 
is  bound  to  appear,  but  at  the  same  time,  in 
spite  of  this,  they  are  considered  the  hiker's 
ideal,  much  because  they  are  so  convenient, 
they  do  not  encumber  the  legs;  they  give  a 
feeling  of  ease.  Of  course  in  cold  weather 
you  do  not  note  this  condition,  for  there  is 
no  sweating  then.  In  such  a  case  a  good 
pair  of  these  breeches  laced  tight  around  the 
legs  ensure  a  more  general  warmth  than  the 
open  pants  up  which  the  cold  wind  can  work. 
Then,  too,  in  place  of  the  puttees  you  can 
use  high-top  leather  boots,  or  high-top  lumber- 
men's rubbers,  or  pacs,  with  woollen  socks 
pulled  up  to  cover  the  laced  portion;  the  use 
of  these  high  leather  tops  and  the  German 
socks  takes  the  place  of  the  puttees.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  can  see  no  improvement  over 
these  breeches,  cut  army  pattern,  laced  at 


the  calf  and  with  high  top  boots,  socks,  etc. 
For  cold  weather  this  combination  excels 
over  all.  It  has  the  yellow  canvas  hunting 
pants  beaten  a  hundred  miles.  The  average 
canvas  hunting  pants  are  a  joke  pure  and 
simple.  When  these  things  are  wet  you  can 
take  them  off  and  stand  them  up  in  a  corner; 
they  are  as  stiff  as  boards  and  as  unyielding. 
'On  the  other  hand  the  army  cut  breeches, 
laced  at  the  calf  are  roomy  above  and  are 
tight  and  compact  below.  At  the  same  time 
they  shut  out  the  wind. 

These  riding  breeches  are  therefore  not 
much  in  use  by  campers  and  canoeists  but 
are  reserved  more  for  colder  weather  when 
they  are  mostly  used.  True,  the  hiker  makes 
use  of  them  throughout  the  summer  since 
much  walking  being  done  he  finds  that  the 
less  encumbered  the  legs  are  the  better.  I 
have  for  years  used  the  breeches  put  out  by 
the  Bird,  Kenyon,  Jones  Company,  made  of 
what  is  known  as  Kamp-it  material.  This 
same  company  put  out  the  famous  Duxbak 
apparel  for  the  camper  and  the  angler  and 
the  hunter.  These  breeches  cost  me  three 
dollars  a  pair;  they  are  double-seated  and 
wear  like  iron.  You  may  not  be  able  to  get 
this  brand  in  Canada,  I  do  not  know;  but 
your  companies  in  Canada  ought  to  be  able 
to  furnish  you  with  riding  breeches  that 
practically  fulfil  the  same  purposes. 

For  ordinary  camping  and  canoeing  the 
ordinary-  trousers  of  a  soft  texture  (with  a 
yield  to  them  and  merging  softness)  is  the 
most  desirable.  This  is  mostly  an  attempt 
to  put  in  black  upon  white  what  is  best  for 
summer  wear;  the  matter  of  winter  wear  will 
no  doubt  later  be  taken  up. 

Footwear  is  often  a  puzzling  one  to  the 
camper  and  the  outdoor  person.  When  it 
comes  right  down  to  a  proper  thing  for  the 
canoeist  to  wear  on  his  trip  there  can  hardly 
be  anything  more  commendable  than  the 
low  cut  mocassin  which  is  generally  made  of 
a  very  durable  brand  of  cowhide.  One  often 
sees  it  said  that  these  may  be  had  in  moose- 
hide.  This  is  a  fake  pure  and  simple  for  in 
this  day  of  fast  vanishing  moose  a  true  moose- 
hide  moccasin  is  as  scarce  as  hen's  teeth. 
These  low  cut  moccasins  contain  the  exact 
points  that  must  be  striven  for  in  a  trip  of 
this  sort,  namely:  they  must  be  light  and 
they  must  be  strong  and  flexible.  A  moccasin 
such  as  this,  (devoid  of  the  top),  allows  of 
the  feet  working  well  and  without  trouble 
and  when  in  the  canoe  bent  down  your  feet 
are  not  troubled  by  being  held  in  a  cramped 
position  by  the  tops  of  ordinary  higher  top 
pacs.    The  point  to  recognize  about  purchas- 
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ing  these  pacs  is  to  get  them  large  enough  so 
that  you  can  get  two  pairs  of  socks  in  them. 
W  hether  you  tuck  your  pants  down  in  the 
socks,  or  not,  depends  upon  how  you  feel 
about  it.  While  the  above  mentioned  pac 
has  no  top  to  it  to  speak  of  there  is  another 
pac  that  is  good  for  canoeing  that  has  a  nine 
inch  top  to  it.  This  is  also  good,  and  it 
should  be  gotten  large  enough.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  often  the  portages  are 
cruel  ones  and  the  path  is  none  too  smooth 
and  velvety,  but  has  rocks,  brambles  and 
whatnot  along  its  way.  This  means  wear 
on  the  pac,  so  it  is  best  that  it  be  well  soled, 
and  some  even  go  so  far  as  to  demand  that 
these  pacs,  for  the  canoe  trip,  be  double-soled. 
It  should  be  remembered  in  procuring  the 
footwear  for  the  canoe  trip  that  it  must  be 
light,  flexible  and  rather  ease  the  feet  than 
cramp  them — the  more  ease  the  better. 

For  ordinary  camping  and  summer  hiking 
I  know  no  better  shoe  than  the  army  shoe  with 
the  so-called  Munson  last.  The  Herman 
army  shoe  is  used  by  the  U.S.  army  and  has 
the  Munson  last.  This  shoe  contains  all 
the  desirable  elements  that  make  for  a  strictly 
decent  shoe  in  every  respect;  it  is  planned 
to  fit  the  foot  and  is  therefore  wide  enough 
across  so  that  the  foot  will,  in  no  sense  of  the 
word,  be  cramped.  In  this  day  of  horrible 
peaked   shoes  that   put  the   Chinese  foot 


torturing  system  to  shame  it  is  a  joy  to  seize 
upon  a  shoe  such  as  this  and  know  how  much 
joy  it  is  to  hike  mile  after  mile  and  gain  the 
most  joy  there  is  out  of  it.  A  shoe  such  as 
the  Herman  shoe  is  not  waterproof,  the  army 
people  being  of  the  belief  that  a  generous 
softness  of  the  leather  allows  the  feet  more 
properly  to  breathe  than  if  coming  in  heavier 
leather  and  waterproofed,  as  heavy  leather 
prevents  water  from  coming  through.  For 
hiking  and  for  .summer  wear  a  free,  easy  shoe 
on  the  foot — this  is  a  prime  demand.  And 
the  less  tennis  shoes  and  such  junk  you  put 
on  your  feet  the  better  will  be  your  health 
and  happiness.  The  rubber  soles  of  tennis 
shoes  have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  eyes, 
and  if  persisted  in  are  very  bad  on  the  eyes. 

I  have  mentioned  in  the  above  a  good  shoe. 
A  shoe  that  is  made  in  Canada  and  apparently 
answering  to  this  one  is  the  one  put  out  by 
Beal  Brothers,  of  Toronto,  whose  advertise- 
ment I  have  noted  in  this  magazine.  These 
sporting  or  trench  boots  are  evidently  being 
used  by  the  Canadians  in  the  trenches  so  I 
presume  they  are  army  suppliers  and  there- 
fore furnish  the  best.  A  cut  I  saw  of  these 
shoes  show  that  the  same  system  is  adhered 
to  as  in  the  German  army  shoe.  But  unlike 
the  Herman  shoe  "these  latter  mentioned  are 
waterproof. 


(To  be  Continued). 


CHIPS  FROM  THE  WORK  SHOP 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


A man  has  written  me  asking  how  hob- 
nails may  be  put  onto  rubber  boots. 
He  had  seen  my  recommendation  of 
this  process  in  one  of  my  articles  to  this 
magazine.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  hob-nails  are  not  inserted  directly  in  the 
rubber  sole.  The  boots  have  to  be  leather- 
soled  first  and  then  the  hobs  inserted  on  the 
sole  the  way  I  suggested.  First  have  the 
bottoms  of  the  rubber  boots  soled  with  lea- 
ther and  then  insert  as  many  soft  hobs  as 
you  think  necessary.  That  the  hob-nails 
are  a  practical  necessity  on  the  rocky-studded 
'bottoms  of  some  of  the  streams  goes  without 
the  saying.  I  know  some  streams  where 
every  foot  of  the  bottom  has  a  rounded  or 
jagged  rock  on  it,  and  you  simply  have  to 
have  hobs  or  go  very  cautiously  indeed  in 


your  progress  otherwise  you  will  pay  the 
penalty  by  getting  soaked.  One  writer  has 
no  time  for  nails  and  hobs  in  wading  boots 
and  shoes  holding  that  when  they  hit  stones 
they  scrape  on  them  making  a  grating  noise 
that  frightens  the  trout.  However,  if  one 
goes  about  his  work  easily,  taking  his  time, 
there  should  be  no  trouble  in  this  line  at  all. 
I  would  suggest  that  if  you  fish  streams  that 
are  well  paved  with  rocks  that  yo*i  have  your 
hip  boots  leather  soled  and  studded  with  hobs. 

In  the  warmer  weather  of  summer,  when 
the  waters  are  not  icy  cold  it  is  possible  to 
do  without  waders,  or  hip-boots,  and  to  use 
only  a  common  pair  of  big  shoes  with  holes 
or  slits  cut  in  them.  Of  course  you  get  wet 
but  if  the  water  is  temperate  or  mild,  and 
not  icy,  it  will  do  you  no  harm.    These  shoes 
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should  also  have  hobs  on  them,  or  nails  of 
some  fashion.  One  writer  uses  small  screws 
on  his  wading  shoes.    He  says: 

"Getla  box  of  Number  6  round  head,  blued 
steel,  wood  screws,  three-eighths  or  one-half 
inch  long,  a  small  awl  and  a  screwdriver. 
Punch  holes  in  the  soles  and  heels  of  your 
wading  shoes  with  the  awl,  and  turn  a  screw 
into  each.  Put  about  fourteen  in  each  sole 
and  six  in  each  heel,  placing  them  an  inch 
apart  around  the  edges  and  then  using  the 
balance  evenly  throughout  the  space  thus 
inclosed.  Aside  from  their  gripping  qualities, 
which  are  at  a  maximum  because  the  small 
bearing  surface,  of  the  hard  heads  allows  them 
to  cut  through  the  slime  and  engage  the  rock 
beneath,  the  great  advantage  of  these  screws 
is  that  they  will  not  come  out  if  properly 
inserted  in  the  first  place.  Ordinary  hob- 
nails are  liable  to  loosen  unless  clinched  on 
the  inside,  and  clinching  is  a  job  for  a  regular 
shoemaker.  The  screws  will  stand  con- 
siderable use  before  wearing  unduly,  and  when 
they  do  give  out  it  is  easy  to  put  in  more 
where  needed." 

The  above  system  seems  to  me  to  have 
many  advantages.  I  have  never  tried  it. 
It  can  be  seen  that  the  sharp  edges  of  the 
screws  will  more  properly  bite  through  the 
slime  that  covers  the  rocks  than  the  hobs. 
However,  for  ordinary  use  the  hob-nails  are 
mostly  in  use. 

How  many  flies  shall  I  take  with  me  on  my 
trouting  trip  has  been  asked? 

For  a  trip  of  the  average  duration,  of,  say, 
two  weeks  or  so  I  believe  that  the  fly-hook 
that  is  represented  with  forty-eight  flies  of 
eight  different  kinds,  or  varieties,  is  pretty 
well  stocked  and  if  you  have  the  best  known 
flies  of  the  standard  regulation  sort  in  that 
representation  of  eight  I  think  you  are  well 
prepared.  But  then  it  is  well  to  have  these 
flies  split  in  the  matter  of  sizes.  There  are 
times  when  a  smaller  fly  will  work  better 
than  a  larger  fly.  It  is  then  you  take  off 
the  larger  fly  and  put  on  a  smaller  fly,  and 
vice  versa,  as  conditions  arise.  For  a  large 
fly  I  would  consider  the  Number  8  to  be  just 
about  right.  For  average  trout  fishing  I 
would  not  go  over  the  Number  8  size;  that, 
I  think,  is  quite  large  enough.  And  for 
average  work  the  smaller  size  of  the  two  may 
be  the  Number  10.  Thus  in  the  six  flies  of 
each  of  the  eight  kinds  let  four  be  Number  8 
and  two  be  Number  10.  Thus  we  will  say 
you  have  four  Coachmans  tied  to  Number  8 
hooks;  and  two  Coachmans  on  the  Number 
10.    Four  Queen  of  the  Waters  to  the  Num- 


ber 8;  and  two  to  the  Number  10.  And  so 
forth,  filling  out  your  list.  As  to  the  best 
flies  of  the  standard  regulation  sort  that  I 
know  of  I  here  list  them,  the  best  ones  first 
and  trailing  down  toward  the  end  as  follows: 
Coachman,  Brown  Hackle,  Professor,  Queen 
of  the  Waters,  White  Miller,  Cowdung,  Cahill, 
Beaverkill,  Grizzly  King,  Brown  Palmer  and 
Silver  Doctor.  In  that  list  you  have  the  best 
standard  regulation  flies  put  out.  You  can 
buy  some  makes  that  are  so  cheap  that  when 
.you  look  at  them  they  fall  apart,  and  then 
again  you  can  buy  them  so  that  they  will  last 
all  through  your  fishing  for  the  season  and 
yet  be  good  enough  to  put  away  in  the  tight- 
corked  bottle  away  from  the  moths.  Never 
buy  flies  under  sixty  or  sevent}'  cents  a  dozen. 
Under  that  you  are  liable  to  get  badly  stung. 
Buy  only  from  reputable  makers  with  a  firm 
name  to  them.  To  hold  their  reputation 
they  cannot  afford  to  handle  cheap  stuff  and 
so  you  are  protected.  This  applies  to  all 
goods,  not  only  to  flies. 

As  to  that  fly-hook  you  wanted  to  know 
about,  Arthur.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you 
pay  five  dollars  for  a  fly-book,  you  know, 
when  perfectly  good  ones  can  be  got  for  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar.  Here  is  one 
that  is  seven  by  four  inches,  has  a  capacity 
of  eight  dozen  flies,  and  costs  seventy-five 
cents.  Here  is  another  of  genuine  leather 
with  two  double  celluloid  leaves  and  pockets 
for  your  leaders,  and  other  pockets  wherein 
to  keep  the  hooks  and  other  things.  This 
is  about  the  same  size  as  the  other  and  costs 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter.  Of  course  you 
know  about  these  books  that  there  is  nothing 
exceptional  about  them,  and  that  they  are 
perforce  of  imitation  leather.  One  writer 
says  concerning  the  fly-books: 

"The  thing  to  remember  when  selecting  a 
fly-book  for  stream  use  is  that  sooner  or  later 
probably  sooner,  it  is  sure  to  get  thoroughly 
wet,  not  only  once,  but  several  times.  It  fol- 
lows that  only  a  well  made  book,  something 
a  little  better  than  one  made  of  imitation 
leather  and  glue  will  withstand  the  racket." 

This  is  true,  but  if  you  will  be  careful  about 
your  book  and  not  drop  it  in  the  water  it 
should  hold  up  very  well.  Since  the  fly-book 
is  a  practical  necessity  some  sort  of  a  one 
must  be  used.  It  is  foolish  to  carry  around 
your  flies  in  your  pockets  in  envelopes  as 
some  do.  Rather,  in  your  fly-book  you  have 
them  strung  out  tastily,  easily  gotten  at,  and 
never  hooked  up  together.  In  the  fly  book 
you  have  each  fly  in  its  place.  There  is  no- 
thing inconvenient  about  it. 
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Tf  you  have  the  money  to  spare,  yon  can, 
of  course,  get  a  very  fine  fly  hook  for  the  sum 
of  three  dollars  and  a  half  made  of  pig-skin 
that  is  as  serviceable  as  any.  But  of  course 
such  books  come  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
average  angler  and  so  further  mention  on 
that  point  is  discarded;  simply  to  say  Unit 
if  you  have  the  money  by  all  means  acquire 
a  high  grade  fly  book. 

If  you  are  using  eyed  flies  you  can  get 
boxes  specially  made  for  them;  the  eyed  (lies 
are  held  in  clips  and  may  be  had  folding  all 
the  way  from  thirty  to  fifty  flies,  and  ranging 
in  price  all  the  way  from  seventy-five  cents 
to  four  dollars.  Just  as  the  fly-book  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  snelled  fly  user  so  is  the 
metal  eyed-fly  box  a  very  good  buy  for  the 
man  who  likes  to  use  the  eyed  fly.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  boxes  made  for  the  fly 
fisherman  that  are  both  for  eyed  flies  and  for 
gut  leaders.  Such  a  box  is  of  course  a  happy 
combination.  A  box  such  as  this,  made  of 
aluminum,  may  be  had  and  the  one  I  have 
sampled  is  certainly  a  good  one;  it  holds 
about  three  dozen  flies  without  any  trouble. 

The  best  time  to  fish  for  trout  is  a  question 
that  has  been  mauled  over  considerably;  and 
it  has  been  said  from  long  ago,  "May  the 
east  wind  never  blow!"  because  when  the  east 
wind  blows  it  is  held  then  the  fish  will  not 
bite  worth  a  cent.  However  I  have  caught 
trout  and  good  ones  when  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing from  the  northeast;  a  three  day  siege  of 
it  at  that,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  holds 
true.  But  this  I  will  admit:  that  on  such  days 
the  fish  retire  to  the  deep  pools  and  if  they 
are  fished  for  deep  on  such  days  there  may  be 
a  chance  for  success.  If  fish  are  not  rising 
well  to  your  flies  perhaps  the  reason  is  that 
you  have  not  been  fishing  them  deep  enough 
in  the  water.  Therefore  allow  your  flies 
to  sink  well  and  the  chances  may  be  the 
opposite.  If  on  gloomy  windy  days  you  have 
no  luck,  change  and  use  live  bait  of  some 
kind,  as  worms  for  instance,  or  the  fore-fin 
of  a  trout,  or  a  white  strip  cut  from  the  belly 
of  a  shiner  or  chub.  Add  a  matter  of  two  or 
three  split  shot  to  this,  or  sufficient  to  sink 
it  to  the  pools  and  you  will  have  more  general 
luck.  As  for  drowsy  days,  when  it  is  a  little 
misty,  just  before  a  rain — at  such  times 
the  trout  are  alive  and  alert  and  if  you  use 
your  flies  well  you  should  have  some  success. 
When  the  trout  are  feeding  they  are  more 
keen  than  ordinary.  It  is  therefore  prac- 
tically necessary  to  make  as  little  noise  as 
possible.  The  more  soundlessly  you  go  about 
your  fishing  the  better  it  is. 


After  a  rain  you  can  fish  with  live  bait  in 
the  mouths  of  little  creeks,  etc.,  that  run  into 
big  streams.  The  trout  will  be  found  around 
the  mouths  of  these  stream^  eager  to  snap  up 
what  the  stream  washes  down  in  the  shape  of 
live  bait.  If  you  will  note  in  such  ases  the 
period  wherein  the  stream  is  left  somewhat 
clear  before  being  roiled  (owing  to  the  many 
rivulets  etc.,  pouring  muddy  water  into  the 
big  stream)  is  comparatively  short.  There- 
fore to  fish  before  the  stream  gets  too  muddy 
is  the  best  idea.  Many  stop  fishing  when 
it  looks  like  rain,  and  hurry  home,  fins  is 
a  foolish  idea.  From  that  hour  on  till  dark 
the  fishing  should  be  very  good  indeed.  Fish 
right  on  through  the  rain,  If  the  rain  is 
only  a  light  drizzle,  you  will  find  it  a  very  good 
one  for  the  trout.  In  such  cases  don't  for- 
get the  medium  fast  runs,  and  the  white 
waters  and  the  pools  that  have  currents 
running  through  them.  The  trout  in  the 
pools  are  waiting  at  its  head  for  the  water  to 
wash  down  rain-killed  insects  and  live  truck. 
Flash  your  fly  up  into  the  rapid  waters  and 
let  the  fly  come  down.  You  will  find  that 
most  of  your  strikes  occur  just  at  the  head 
of  the  pool,  for  the  trout  arc  simply  waiting 
there  for  a  meal. 

Learn  to  get  along  with  one  fly  on  the 
leader  instead  of  three.  The  highest  I  ever 
use  is  two,  and  that  I  think  is  the  highest  one 
should  use.  Of  course,  where  the  trout  are 
few  and  far  between  you  might  try  three  now 
and  then  to  be  more  attractive.  People  are 
not  really  sure  what  or  why  three  flies  are 
used.  Merely  to  make  more  of  an  attraction. 
It  has  been  held  as  a  rule  to  follow  that  you 
select  and  use  three  flies.  You  keep  changing 
till  finally  you  have  success.  The  fly  risen 
to,  and  which  the  trout  is  caught  on  repre- 
sents, as  they  say,  a  good  fly.  Then  you  add 
another  fly  like  that  to  the  leader  and  if  both 
prove  enticing  then  you  add  another  fly  like 
it,  fishing  all  three  flies  the  same.  The  result 
is  beneficial.  On  the  face  of  it  this  is  of 
course  a  good  idea.  The  only  difference  is 
that  with  the  single  fly  we  use  only  one,  and 
with  the  three  flies  we  use  three;  but  in  both 
methods  we  change  flies  till  we  strike  a  good 
one.  For  my  part  I  like  the  one  fly.  I  feel 
that  if  I  play  that  fly  right,  giving  it  the 
correct  animation  by  an  ingenious  turning 
and  manipulation  of  the  wrist  it  will  get  just 
as  many  trout  as  three  of  them.  It  all  lies 
in  your  wrist  power.  There  are  certain  ways 
that  cannot  for  life  be  explained  here  in  black 
upon  white  by  which  your  wrist  may  be 
turned  and  moved  so  that  the  fly  gets  anima- 
tion in  the  water.    You  will  do  well  by  cul- 
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tivating  a  wrist  motion;  it  is,  I  hold,  the  key- 
note and  invaluable  secret  of  it  all.  If  you 
will  follow  all  old  stream  fly-fishermen  you 
will  find  them  adepts  as  to  wrist  motion. 
They  will  all  tell  you  that  if  you  play  the  fly 
right,  from  the  wrist  to  the  leader's  length 
there  is  no  doubt  that  you  will  have  luck. 
How  then  does  the  average  fisherman  play 
his  fly?  Simply,  he  does  not  play  it.  He 
casts  it  out,  according  to  prescribed  rules, 
and  allows  the  wrist  to  be  still,  and  the  water 
to  carry  it,  by  wide  sweeps,  downstream. 
The  wrist  has  not  moved  at  all.  Get  a 
twitching  nervousness  along  that  rod's  length; 
don't  keep  the  wrist  perfectly  still  and  we  will 
see  what  you  have  to  tell  us  the  next  time 
you  come  in  from  the  waters.  If  you  can 
put  animation  into  that  wet  fly  and  if  you 
can  present  it  right,  there  is  no  reason  why 
that  old  battling  trout  you  have  sought 
should  not  take  it.  And  if  you  do  get  a  large 
trout  your  fame  and  happiness  is  assured; 
nothing  will  ever  equal  the  contentment  that 
will  be  yours;  you  will  be  feasted  and  lauded 
and  the  world  will  sit  at  your  feet. 

So  get  that  twitching  motion  to  the  wrist. 
And,  too,  as  I  have  said,  it  amounts  to  a 
whole  lot  how  you  present  the  fly.  Did  you 
slam  it  down  in  an  unlifelike  fashion,  amid  a 
bunch  of  coils  of  leader  and  line  that  hit  the 
water  like  a  stick?  You  will  never  get  the 
trout  that  way,  lad — neverl  Try  to  train 
yourself  so  that  you  can  put  the  fly  down 
feathery  and  with  the  utmost  ease.  This  is 
done  simply  by  taking  your  time  and  judging 
carefully.  The  moment  your  fly  strikes  the 
water  is  the  time  to  begin  twitching  from  the 
wrist  so  as  to  give  it  motion.  Remember 
that  some  of  the  big  trout  lie  next  to  the 
boulders,  next  to  logs  and  obstructions,  and 
often  beside  or  under  overhanging  banks. 
So  it  is  well  to  play  your  flies  there. 

You  have  had  trouble,  have  you,  in  hooking 
the  trout  when  he  has  once  hit  the  fly?  That 
was  your  fault.  You  did  not  strike  soon 
enough,  or  perhaps  you  struck  too  sharply. 
The  very  moment  a  trout  finds  out  that  the 
fly  is  tasteless  and  artificial,  he  will  spit  it 
out  like  a  live  coal.  There  is  a  bit  of  a  second 
when  the  trout  mouths  the  feathers  when  you 
set  the  hook — just  a  moment  and  then  it  is 
over.  In  time  you  so  train  yourself  that  this 
comes  naturally.  You  strike  instinctively. 
Don't  strike  hard  by  a  sudden  sharp  uplift 
of  the  rod.  A  mere  turn  of  the  wrist,  a  twitch 
of  the  rod  slightly  upward  will  do  it.  Many 
trout  are  lost  simply  because  the  flies  are 
jerked  out  and  away  from  the  trout.  A  rain- 
bow trout  will  not  rise  again  to  a  fly  after 


being  fooled  by  the  hook.  The  brook  trout 
are  not  so  impartial.  I  know  an  instance 
where  I  was  playing  a  long  line  on  a  wide 
stream  and  was  hitting  for  a  pool  away  out. 
I  played  the  fly  across  and  fooled  a  brook 
trout  in,  and  it  struck,  but  so  scantily  that 
the  hook  came  out.  I  thought  I  had  lost 
that  trout  but  five  minutes  after  as  I  played 
the  fly  across  he  rose  next  to  a  sunken  log 
about  ten  feet  from  me  and  I  got  him.  In- 
stead of  hitting  for  the  big  pool  he  stayed  by 
the  log  to  further  sample  my  flies.  Whether 
through  curiosity  or  otherwise  I  do  not  know. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  fish  your  flies  in  a 
larger  size  when  the  water  is  not  clear,  or'' 
when  it  is  a  trifle  murky.    The  reason  may  be 
that  the  trout  are  more  liable  to  see  it. 

Where  the  water  of  a  pool  or  stream  is 
very,  very  clear  it  is  well  to  fish  your  flies  in 
a  smaller  size  and  in  such  cases  even  the 
midges,  tied  to  size  14  to  16  hooks,  are  a  good 
try-out.  Where  waters  are  clear,  never  use 
more  than  one  fly,  however.  Here  there  is 
no  need  of  using  three  flies  as  an  attraction. 
One  fly  is  quite  sufficient. 

It  has  been  said,  never  work  your  flies 
against  the  current.  That  is  to  say,  never 
draw  them  upstream.  But  there  is  a  method 
contained  in  this  that  may  have  been  passed 
by,  and  I  shall  state  some  findings  along  this 
line.  I  discovered  it  last  summer.  Having 
played  the  fly  across  the  stream  I  allowed  it 
to  run  its  length  along  the  water,  straightened 
out  by  the  current.  More  for  curiosity  than 
anything  else  I  drew  the  fly  upstream,  and 
then  let  it  drop  down,  drew  it  a  trifle  upstream 
and  let  it  collapse  down  again.  I  suddenly 
caught  a  fish  by  this  method,  for  no  doubt 
the  collapse  appeared  life-like.  I  tried  this 
under  many  conditions.  Wishing  to  test  the 
virtues  of  a  pool  I  arranged  so  that  when  the 
line  straightened  out  it  would  come  into  the 
head  of  the  pool.  When  the  fly  had  reached 
the  end,  I  drew  it  upstream  and  allowed  it  to 
sag  back  down.  The  result  was  another 
catch  and  a  good  one.  I  now  use  that 
method  a  great  deal  as  a  finish  for  a  cast. 
Better  try  it  out. 

There  is  a  fly  known  as  the  Western  Bee, 
or  the  bee  fly.  This  has  been  held  as  a  good 
fly  to  use  during  the  month  of  June.  How- 
ever I  have  taken  trout  and  all  kinds  on  this 
fly  in  ail  months  of  the  fishing  season,  both 
west  and  east.  The  fly  itself  is  somewhat  of 
an  imitation  of  a  bee  or  wasp  rather,  having 
the  banded  body.  I  was  greatly  interested 
some  time  ago  to  see  letters  in  a  certain 
magazine  from  readers  of  that  publication 
attesting  to  the  fact,  that  trout  rise  and  take 
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yellow-jackets,  wasps,  etc.  One  man  has 
stated  that  upon  opening  a  trout  stomach 
he  found  therein  a  great  number  of  wasps. 
On  the  face  of  this  it  does  not  seem  possible, 
and  yet  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  not  true. 
Else,  if  trout  did  not  take  bees,  wasps,  etc., 
the  bee  fly  would  not  be  so  tempting.  You 
might  add  a  Western  Bee  or  bee  fly  to  your 
eyed  fly  box,  or  your  fly-book,  and  try  it  out 
this  summer  and  see  what  luck  you  have. 
I  especially  suggest  that  western  trout  fisher- 
men, of  the  mountains,  try  this  fly. 

Another  good  fly  for  June  and  July  is  the 
Hare's  Ear  and  others  of  the  artificial  Duns. 
If  you  are  prolific  in  the  art  of  fly-tying  I 
would  suggest  that  you  get  busy  -and  tie 
some  imitations  of  the  Duns,  Spinners  and 
Drakes. 

A  steady  reader  of  this  magazine  and  the 
fishing  department  writes  from  Winnipeg  that : 

"A  friend  and  myself  expect  to  take  a  fishing 
trip  to  WTest  Hawk  Lake  near  the  Ontario 
line  on  the  C.R.R.,  and  would  like  to  know  of 
a  likely  bait  for  deep  water  lake  trout  fishing. 
This  lake  is  said  to  be  850  feet  deep  and  we 
are  told  that  trout  are  taken  as  deep  as  five 
hundred  feet;  at  least  they  claim  to  have  had 
that  much  line  paid  out.  However  we  are 
unable  to  learn  what  bait  to  use  and  if  you 
can  give  us  any  information  it  will  be  thank- 
fully received." 

Five  hundred  feet  is  some  horrible  depth 
to  fish  in,  eh,  what?  And  the  lake  is  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep.  That  surely  is 
some  proposition  to  figure  out  to  be  sure. 
I'll  wager  however  there  are  some  fish  in  that 
lake  that  should  make  the  rod  bend  and  the 
heart  collapse.  I  have  heard  of  fishing  for 
lake  trout  at  a  depth  of  two  hundred  feet, 
but  as  for  five  hundred  feet,  I  throw  up  my 
hands  in  despair.  One  would  need  in  such 
a  case  a  reel  the  size  of  a  bushel  basket  and 
an  ample  amount  of  line.  However  that  is 
not  saying  that  these  trout  may  not  be  taken 
higher  up  in  the  water,  if  the  lake  be  studied 
and  its  likely  places  ascertained.  True,  a 
good  portion  of  line  must  be  let  out,  but  if 
one  fishes  at  a  fair  to  middling  good  depth 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Of  course  still 
fishing  could  be  tried,  gently  moving  the  bait 
up  and  down,  the  bait  being  something  in  the 
form  of  a  large  sized  minnow  about  six  or 
eight  inches  long,  same  hooked  on  with  a 
decent  sized  hook.  You  could  then  row  along 
easily,  moving  the  bait  as  you  go.  In  such 
a  case  you  would  do  well  to  place  the  heavy 
sinker  a  matteF  of  five  feet  or  more  up  on  the 
line  instead  of  near  the  hook.    The  same 


would  be  true  of  single  line  trolling.  The 
sinker  should  be  well  forward  on  the  line  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  spoon  twirling 
in  the  water.  For  a  single  line  trolling 
apparatus  for  lake  trout  I  would  suggest  that 
you  take  the  burr  or  gang  off  a  Number  8 
Skinner  spoon-hook  and  insert  in  place  of  it 
a  large  single  or  double  hook;  attach  to  the 
hook  so  that  it  rides  up  in  the  water  a  goodly 
minnow,  perch  or  some  other  attractive  fi^h 
that  is  the  food  of  the  lake  trout.  Place 
your  sinker  high  up  on  the  line  as  stated  and 
let  out  line,  rowing  along  leisurely.  Owing 
to  the  depth  of  the  water  a  large  size  of  spoon 
must  be  used.  The  out  and  out  appliance 
that  is  used  for  lake  trout  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Archer  Spinner  which  may  be  secured 
for  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  from  any.  well  sup- 
plied outfitter  in  tackle.  This  Spinner  is 
used  with  live  bait  or  a  large  minnow;  it 
keeps  the  minnow  up  in  the  water.  I  Would 
suggest  in  using  the  Archer  Spinner  that  you 
attach  a  large  sized  spoon  up  ahead  of  it, 
which  is  simply  a  means  of  adding  more 
general  attraction  to  the  bait.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  depths  of  a  lake  a 
small  spoon  throws  but  a  small  glitter;  there- 
fore a  large  spoon  must  be  had  to  throw  a 
good  glitter.  YTou  will  find  the  Archer  Spinner 
with  its  live  minnow  good  or  you  can  follow 
the  system  I  have  mentioned  up  ahead  of 
the  Archer  Spinner.  See  to  it  that  your 
sinker,  or  sinkers,  are  heavy  enough  to  bring 
the  lure  down  deep.  During  the  warm 
weather  of  summer  the  lake  trout  are  known 
to  come  up  out  of  the  great  depths  and  holes 
in  the  lake  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  taken  in  any  of  the  waters, 
trolling  at  the  average  depth  by  the  means 
given.  Of  course  to  get  the  most  enjoyment 
out  of  lake  trout  fishing  one  should  have  a 
steel  rod  about  five  and  one  half  feet  long. 
This  has  so  much  to  its  credit  over  the 
ordinary  hand-line  trolling  that  it  rises  as  a 
mighty  fine  fishing  proposition.  In  the 
months  of  July  and  August  the  lake  trout 
are  found  in  the  deepest  portions  of  the  lakes. 
The  largest  specimens  of  the  lake  are  found 
in  the  deep  holes. 

There  is  a  system  in  use  for  deep  trolling 
for  the  lake  trout  that  I  have  no  doubt  you 
will  find  useful  and  which  I  am  here  stating. 
Remember  that  usuaMy  the  ordinary  single 
line  methods  will  do,  such  as  I  have  spoken 
of,  but  if  it  happens  that  you  are  sure  the 
lake  trout  run  very  deep,  if  the  lake  is  very 
deep,  follow  these  directions  carefully. 

To  the  end  of  your  line  attach  a  dipsey 
sinker  that  weighs  about  eight  ounces.  .In 
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Figure  1  with  this  text  is  shown  what  is  meant 
by  dipsey  sinkers  though  the  sinkers  here 
shown  are  in  the  small  sizes.  Thus,  Number 
8  sinker  in  this  cut  weighs  only  one  eighth  of 
announce;  while  the  largest,  Number  5,  weighs 


only  five  eighths.  Get  one  that  weighs  eight 
ounces  for  deep  water  trolling.  Attach  this 
eight  ounce  sinker  to  the  end  of  your  line,  as 
stated,  preferably  with  some  sort  of  a  snap 
attachment  as  shown  in  Figure  2.    This  is 
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Number  I  shows  a  type  of  sinker  known  as  the  dipsey  sinker.  The  ones  listed  here  as  five  to  eight  are  small 
ones  Procure  a  dipsey  sinker  of  sufficient  weight  to  keep  the  line  weighed  down,  though  not  too  much,  as  would 
be  the  case  if  the  sinker  were  too  heavy.  In  Number  four  is  shown  a  number  7  dipsey  sinker,  but  this  is  just 
employed  for  illustration  purposes.  The  sinker  would  need  to  be  heavy  or  lighter  according  to  the  depth  you  are 
trolling  at,  since  some  lakes  are  exceedingly  deep  and  others  medium.  The  deeper,  of  course,  the  heavier  your 
sinker.  Therefore  no  regulation  weight  to  a  sinker  can  be  put  down  here.  {Number  2,  shows  a  tvpe  of  connecting 
snap,  practically  the  same  as  the  one  shown  in  Number  4.  Number  3,  is  a  gimp,  brass  wire  thread  leader  with 
Cooper  snap  attachment  which  can  be  used  very  well  on  the  branch  lines  as  shown. 

No.  i. — Deep  lake  trout  rigging  spoken  oi  in  the  text. 

No.  5 — The  famous  and  well  known  Archer  Spinner  spoken  of  in  the  text.?  The  needle  shown  is  run  through 
the  miunow  or  worked  along  under  its  skin. 
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lo  prevent  the  line  from  twisting.  Now  cut 
three  pieces  of  line,  each  three  feet  in  length. 
The  first  line  is  attached  to  the  main  line 
three  feet  above  the  sinker.  The  second 
piece  is  attached  to  the  main  line  three  feet 
above  that;  and  the  third  piece  three  feet 
above  that  one.  In  Figure  3  is  shown  a 
braided  rust-proof,  flexible  wire  gimp  leader 
with  wrapped  and  soldered  loops,  with  a 
snap  and  swivel  attachment.  A  leader  such 
as  this  one,  10  inches  in  length  should  be 
attached  to  each  of  the  three  lines.  On  each 
leader  is  snapped  on  such  a  hook  as  you 
desire  for  your  trolling,  either  a  single  hook, 
double  hook,  gang  or  whatever  you  think 
best.  Archer  spinners  may  be  used.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  live  bait  in  the 
shape  of  large  chubs,  shiners  or  even  perch 
are  used'  for  bait.  These  should  be  about 
eight  inches  in  length.  When  you  are  ready 
to  troll  you  bait  up  each  hook  so  that  they 
ride  in  the  water  lifelike,  back  up,  and  then 
you  sink  this  rig  as  deep  down  as  you  like. 
The  heft  of  the  sinker  keeps  the  line  more  or 
less  stationary.  When  you  have  the  rig 
down  as  far  as  you  like  begin  to  troll  at  a 
moderate  speed.  The  line,  owing  to  the  heft 
of  the  sinker  keeps  more  or  less  taut  but  the 
three  lines  will  straighten  out  and  troll  well. 
With  this  paraphernalia  you  can  not  only 
reach  the  deepest  holes  but  get  right  into 
their  homes.  Don't  be  afraid  to  go  down 
deep  with  this  rig.  A  glimpse  at  the  illustra- 
tion accompanying  this  article  should  give 
you  a  further  insight  into  it  and  I  hope  all 
of  those  who  are  not  aware  of  this  favorite 
method  will  give  it  a  try-out.  It  is  a  good 
one  and  no  doubt  about  it. 

The  gimp,  braided  wire  leaders  here  shown 
are  procurable  through  the  South  Bend  bait 
company.  This  company  furnishes  these 
leaders  in  three  sizes;  in  six  inch  lengths;  in 
ten  inch  lengths;  and  in  eighteen  inch  lengths. 
They  are  good,  and  suitable  for  all  sorts  of 
trolling  where  heavy  fish  are  encountered, 
such  fish  as  over-strike  the  hook  and  get  at 
the  bare  line.  Not  only  are  these  leaders 
serviceable  but  they  last  a  long  time.  This 
leader  having  a  swivel  it  will  not  twist  the 
,  lines.  If  you  do  not  use  a  leader  such  as  this 
be  sure  that  each  of  the  three  branching  lines 
has  a  swivel  to  it,  to  keep  the  lines  from  kink- 
ing or  twisting. 

The  lead,  dipsey  sinkers  and  the  snap 
attachment  here  shown  can  also  be  gotten  of 
the  South  Bend  Company. 

The  above  remarks  but  augment  what 
I  said  in  the  June  number  in  which  issue  I 


wrote  of  the  lake  trout.    I  think  these  added 

remarks  are  therefore  sufficient. 

In  fishing  for  the  great  northern  pike  and 
the  large  muscallonge  it  is  well  to  see  to  it 
that  you  have  a  wire  leader  in  front  to  which 
the  spoon  is  attached.  A  pianoforte  wire 
makes  a  good  leader  in  this  respect.  How- 
ever for  average  use  you  will  find  a  strong 
copper  wire  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  by  far  the  best.  See  to  it  that  the 
line  is  tied  well  to  this  leader,  and  so  also 
the  spoonhook.  Of  course  you  have  to  have 
a  swivel  on  it  so  that  the  line  will  not  twist 
and  kink  and  which  will  keep  the  spoon  from 
swinging.  The  reason  of  the  copper  wire 
leader  is  simply  that  these  large  fishes,  having 
a  capacious  maw,  over-strike,  and  if  the  bare 
line  comes  in  the  mouth  when  they  tear 
around  this  line  will  saw  off  on  the  teeth;  it 
will  fray  and  the  fish  stands  a  very  good 
chance  of  getting  away  before  you  can  get 
the  gaff  to  him.  Therefore  have  the  wire 
leader,  for  then  if  the  great  fish  overstrikes 
the  chances  are  that  he  may  saw  away  on 
the  wire  as  much  as  he  pleases  and  he  will 
not  get  away. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  fish  for  muskies? 

You  will  find  that  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  about  nine  in  the  forenoon  (these 
being  the  prescribed  feeding  hours)  is  by  far 
the  best.  You  will  then  have  success  trolling 
about  six  feet  or  more  from  the  outer  edges 
of  the  weed  beds  or  rushes.  Let  out  about 
fifty  feet  of  line,  by  the  way.  And  as  soon 
as  a  fish  strikes  hit  for  cflfeep  water  at  once 
and  with  all  the  ingenuity  tied  up  in  you 
keep  that  fish  from  the  weeds.  As  soon  as  a 
fish  sees  he  is  held  he  will  make  a  dash  for 
the  weeds  there  to  tangle  the  line  and  so 
endeavour  to  escape.  In  deep  water  you  can 
fight  him  by  any  one  of  many  methods.  At 
all  times  keep  the  old  line  taut  as  a  bow- 
string. 

The  best  mornings  for  fishing  for  muskies 
are  not  when  a  severe  stillness  lies  upon  the 
waters.  There  should  be  a  slight  ruffle  of 
waves  on  the  surface.  The  reason  the  still 
day  is  poor  is  that  sound  carries  well;  the 
fish  see  far,  and  when  you  are  coming  they 
lie  by  and  wait  for  you  to  pass  and  will  only 
rarely  strike.  Some  fishermen  won't  go  out 
unless  there  are  fairly  small  wavelets  on  the 
lake  surface.  If  there  are  any  fallen  logs, 
(deadheads),  in  the  water,  or  other  things 
where  you  would  think  the  muskies  would  lie- 
be  sure  to  troll  past  these  places.  Just  about 
the  best  places  I  know  of  to  go  for  muskies 
are  along  the  sides  of  bars  that  are  found  in 
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the  lakes.  These  bars,  or  reels,  are  often 
found  in  big  lakes.  If  such  places  are  dis- 
covered you  can  count  yourself  very  fortunate 
indeed  for  along  the  sides  of  these  you  will 
find  the  largest  fishes.  Troll  right  off  the 
edge  of  these  during  the  feeding  hours  and 
I  will  firmly  assure  you  that  you  will  have  no 
cause  for  worry.  As  a  matter  of  fact  only 
one  angler  in  ten  thinks,  (or  knows  \  about 
these  reefs  and  continues  trolling  oil*  the  weed 
beds. 

These  reefs  are  sometimes  very  easily  found. 
Of  course  a  lot  of  rowing  is  necessary,  and  a 
lot  of  the  use  of  the  eyes,  and  a  lot  of  sound- 
ing with  lead  on  a  line,  but  sooner  or  later 
you  will  find  them.  Often  tell-tale  moss  or 
weeds  tell  you  where  the  reefs,  or  bars,  are; 
and  sometimes  even  reeds  thrust  up  out  of 
the  water,  thus  helping  you  to  success.  I 
know  one  reef  in  one  northern  lake  where 
over  fifty  fishes  (muskies)  have  been  taken, 
and  all  of  them  in  that  one  spot,  right  off  a 
bar. 

You  will  find  other  good  places  to  hunt  for 
muskies.  Take  where  a  stream  enters  a  lake. 
Right  around  the  mouth  of  this  they  will  be 
found  especially  in  the  morning.  Don't 
forget  to  troll  back  and  forth  around  these 
inlets,  and  even  cast  for  them  with  the  spoon. 
For  ordinary  work  I  use  the  Number  5 
Skinner;  but  for  deeper  trolling  1  use  a  larger 
spoon.  The  fluted  blade  of  the  Skinner 
makes  it  very  tempting,  for  the  flutings  con- 
centrate the  sun-rays  and  help  to  throw  them 
farther  in  the  water. 

You  need  some  sort  of  a  gaff  for  musky 
and  great  northern  pike  fishing.  There  are 
clincher  gaffs,  and  automatic  gaffs  and  simple 
gaffs.  One  having  a  hook  about  seven  by 
two  inches,  set  on  a  three  foot  handle  will 
cost  you  about  fifty  cents.  The  automatic 
gaffs,  and  clincher  gaffs  cost  from  one  and 
one  and  a  half  to  twTo  dollars.  When  gaffing 
a  large  fish  you  will  make  the  mistake  of  a 
lifetime  by  getting  him  anywhere  but  across 
the  centre;  if  you  gaff  him  in  back  you  will 
find  yourself  in  a  sorry  pickle  indeed.  Rather 
gaff  him  right  back  of  the  fore  fins.  One  of 
the  handiest  things  there  is  for  the  man  who 
goes  out  for  large  fishes  is  a  .22  calibre  Stevens 
pistol.  When  the  fish  is  got  up  close  to  the 
boat  it  may  be  marked  down  and  shot  through 
the  head  thus  curbing  the  awful  fight  some 
of  these  finny  monarchs  make  at  the  boat 
edge.  The  worst  fight  comes  when  they  see 
you.  I  may  say  that  most  fish  are  lost  in 
the  effort  to  get  them  into  the  boat.  With 
the  pistol  in  your  possession,  however,  or 


even  a  small  rifle  of  the  .22  calibre  you  will 
have  no  trouble. 

The  most  dangerous  £hing  there  is  in  this 
sort  of  fishing  is  to  go  out  after  them  in  a 
canoe.  I  refer  to  amateurs.  I  will  admit  that 
hundreds  of  large  fish  are  taken  every  year, 
from  canoes,  by  men  who  are  well  versed  in 
doing  the  stunt  but  for  the  amateur  it  is  the 
easiest  way  of  flirting  with  disaster.  You 
may  not  drown  but  you  may  get  spilled  and 
lose  not  only  the  fish  but  a  valuable  outfit 
that  you  may  not  be  able  to  replace.  The 
trouble  with  the  amateur  in  the  canoe  when 
a  large  fish  is  hooked  is  that  he  ma>  get  excit- 
ed. This  leads  to  actions  that  make  for  an 
inevitable  spill.  If  fishing  in  a  canoe  sit 
down;  don't  try  to  get  up  as  you  value  your 
life.  Brace  yourself  if  kneeling  with  your 
legs  against  the  rear  thwarts,  and  keep  the 
canoe  steady.  The  very  best  thing  you  can 
do  in  cases  such  as  this  is  to  have  your  fish 
hooked  well  and  then  make  for  land.  The 
sooner  you  get  there  the  better.  Under  the 
right  handling  the  skilled  man  can  do  it. 
But  here,  as  never  before,  is  the  Steven's 
pistol  practically  a  necessity! 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  has  not  tried 
out  the  system  of  spinner  fishing  I  would 
suggest  that  you  get  busy  and  give  it  a  triiT 
this  summer,  and  I  guarantee  that  you  will 
never  have  any  fault  to  find  with  it — for 
spinnei  fishing  is  here  to  stay  just  as  artificial 
flies  are  here  to  stay.  WTithin  the  past  few 
years  the  spinners  have  properly  come  into 
their  own  this  owing  to  righteous  agitation 
upon  this  subject.  WThen  I  say  spinners  I 
mean  the  very  small  ones.  These  are  not 
large  spoons  in  any  sense  of  the  word  but  are 
very  tiny,  some  even  minute.  They  are  used 
in  combination  with  flies  of  various  kinds — 
eyed  flies  to  be  exact.  They  may  be  used  in 
collaboration  with  any  of  the  standard  regula- 
tion flies  with  perfect  success,  the  size  of 
these  flies  of  course  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  spinners.  If  the  spinners  are  small  the 
flies  have,  of  course,  to  be  small,  and  so  on. 
These  spinners  in  the  small  sizes  may  be  used 
on  sun-fishes,  crappies,  rock  bass,  perch  and 
in  a  trifle  larger  size  (up  to  size  3^)  they  will 
do  very  well  on  both  the  large  mouth  and 
the  small  mouth  bass.  The  smaller  sizes, 
say,  from  size  0  to  size  1,  are  perfectly  adapt- 
ed to  the  smaller  fishes  and  they  may  easily 
be  wTorked  by  means  of  the  fly- rod.  From 
size  1,  to  size  2,  these  spinners  with  flies, 
attached  are  exceptionally  gpod  on  the  trout, 
rnd  when  the  trout  do  not  seem  to  be  taking 
the  flies  themselves  an\  too  well  these  spinners 
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will  serve  as  speeding  them  up;  to  arouse 
their  interest,  and  awaken  their  impulses. 
If  you  wish  to  get  down  into  the  deep  pools 
with  them  you  may  add  two  or  three  split 
BB  shot  to  the  leader  and  you  will  have  no 
trouble  in  sinking  them.  In  working  the 
spinners  in  the  water  do  so  by  twitching  the 
rod,  move  the  spinners  sharply  a  foot,  then 
ease  up,  and  then  again  move  them  sharply. 
This  always  serves  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  fish,  more  than  if  the  spinners  are  allowed 
to  move  along  carried  at  ordinary  speed  by 
the  current.  In  still  water  where  there  is 
no  current  you  have  of  course  to  draw  them 
to  give  themv  the  twirling  capacity.  The 
same  tactics  are  used  as  in  stream  fishing. 

These  spinners  are  furnished  either  in  the 
single  spinner  form  or  the  double  spinner 
form.  The  double-spinner  is  called  a  tandem.  , 
Both  forms  are  good,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  if  you  go  after  the  trout  in  the  deep  pools 
you  see  the  double  spinner,  as  it  forms  more 
of  an  attraction  in  the  water.  The  double 
spinner  can  be  used  on  days  when  there  is 
not  much  sunlight;  on  very  clear  days  use  the 
single  spinner  with  its  fly.  Spinners  are 
furnished  in  many  materials  as  to  coloration. 
They  come  in  silver,  nickle,  gold,  aluminum, 
white  enamel  and  in  black,  not  to  mention 
copper  and  bronze.  My  favorites  are  nickle, 
gold  and  on  really  cloudy  days  I  find  the  white 
enamel  spinner  very  good  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  fish  to  it. 

The  best  time  to  use  these  spinners  and 
flies  for  such  fishes  as  the  sun-fish,  crappie, 
rock  bass,  perch,  etc.,  is  wrhen  they  are  feed- 
ing close  on  shore,  and  this  is  best  in  the 
summer  evenings  or  toward  evening"  when 
they  are  rising  for  insects.  Mark  down 
where  you  see  a  big  fellow  rise  and  cast  to- 
ward that  spot,  and  it  is  best  to  cast  ahead  of 
him.  Then  move  the  spinner  along  by  rod 
twitchings.  Strike  the  second  the  fish  hits 
it  or  you  see  a  swirl  in  the  water.  You  will 
find  this  sport  of  the  best  sort.  Often  some 
very  large  black  bass  that  are  inshore  will 
be  taken  in  this'  manner  where  no  other  bait 
or  lure  will  entice  them.    For  small  mouth 


bass  use  larger  flies,  as  for  instance  the  Num- 
ber 1  or  Number  2  Gaudy.  Flies  such  as 
the  Ferguson,  Canada,  Montreal,  Silver  Doc- 
tor, Scarlet  Ibis  and  the  Parmachene  Belle 
make  very  good  ones  for  this  pugnacious 
bronzen  warrior  of  the  rushing  waters  and 
the  spinners  help  to  make  the  lure  all  the 
more  attractive.  When  using  the  smaller 
spinners  it  works  well  to  use  the  fly-rod  that 
has  backbone  to  it,  such  as  the  Bristol  rod 
nine  and  one  half  feet  in  length.  Where, 
however,  you  get  up  to  size  3  3^2  it  will  go  best 
to  use  a  smooth  running  reel,  a  light  bamboo 
casting  rod  and  a  twelve  pound  test  soft- 
braided  silk  line.  This  lure  writh  a  sinker 
can  be  properly  cast  without  any  trouble. 
When  using  the  fly-rod  with  the  light  spinners 
you  of  course  have  a  gut  leader  of  from  three 
to  six  feet  as  in  regular  fly  casting  without  the 
spinners.  Some  prefer  to  use  the  ordinary 
silk  bait  casting  line  for  this  spinner  fishing 
on  the  fly  rod.  The  only  trouble  I  have  to 
find  with  this  is  that  it  does  not  cast  well. 
I  suggest  the  enamelled  line  and  if  you  wish 
to  sink  the  spinners  deeper  than  ordinary 
then  add  the  split  BB  shot  as  I  have  previously 
mentioned. 

Whether  on  eastern  streams  or  on  the 
western  mountain  streams  the  spinner  form 
of  fishing  is  one  that  should  not  be  forgotten 
and  it  is  now  hailed  with  delight  by  many 
enthusiastic  disciples  of  the  good  Walton 
who  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  sports- 
manlike and  ingenious  of  methods.  I  do 
know  that  when  the  trout  are  not  rising,  when 
they  are  dull  and  cannot  be  interested  by  the 
flies  only  the  spinners  serve  to  wake  them  up. 
Therefore  the  angler  would  do  well  to  add  a 
few  to  his  outfit  to  try  out  if  nothing  else. 
There  are  many  brands  on  the  market  put 
out  by  the  Skinner  people,  the  Hildebrandt 
Co.,  the  South  Bend  people,  and  Jamison 
the  Coaxer  man  in  Chicago.  All  the  above 
mentioned  companies  are  reliable  makers 
and  their  spinners  are  a  relief  from  much  of 
the  cheap  stuff  that  is  foisted  on  the  public. 

And  lastly:  don't  forget  the  spinners! 


Five  game  preserves  and  67  bird  reserva- 
tions are  maintained  by  the  Biological  Survey 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-three  persons  have 
visited  the  Canadian  National  Park  at  Banff. 


ALL  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT 
CASTING  LINES 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


A good  line  in  trout  fishing  is  a  practical 
necessity,  and  the  valuable  point  to 
recognize  is  that  if  you  outfit  right  in 
this  respect  in  the  first  place,  at  the  outset, 
you  will  be  much  ahead  and  certainly  will 
gain  vastly  more  out  of  your  endeavors.  A 
cheap  priced  line  interests  most  of  the  fisher- 
men, we  will  say,  because  it  comes  low  in 
price.  As  to  its  Virtues,  well,  they  take  a 
chance  on  that  and  figure  that  they  are  ahead. 
They  find  to  their  sorrow  that  they  are  not, 
for  a  cheap  line  besides  not  being  serviceable 
in  any  number  of  respects  lasts  but  a  short 
time,  whereas  a  good  line,  if  cared  for,  lasts 
as  long  as  three  years  anyhow.  But  to  think 
that  you  cannot  get  a  good  line  for  a  con- 
siderably low  price  is  foolish  in  the  extreme. 
Get  your  line  from  a  manufacturer  that  has  a 
reputable  name  and  you  can  expect  something 
worthy  of  the  name.  Buy  from  an  irrespon- 
sible manufacturer  and  you  get  a  poor,  weak 
imitation  that  goes  to  pieces,  you  might  say, 
in  a  very  short  time.  I  have  always  made  it  a 
point  in  this  department  to  tell  anglers  to  buy 
from  responsible  and  well  established  people. 
That  should  be  a  rule  no  master  what  you  buy 
whether  tackle,  or  hunting  paraphernalia 
or  the  commodities  of  life  upon  which  one 
subsists.  The  responsible  people  have  made 
their  name  by  doggedly  sticking  to  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  good  stuff. 

A  beginner  once  said  to  me:  "The  trouble 
is  I  can't  pay  five  dollars  for  a  trout  line;  ray 
pocket-book  is  too  slim."  I  told  him  that 
for  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  he  could 
get  a  thoroughly  reliable  trout  line,  of  the 
level-calibered  sort  that  would  give  the  best 
of  service,  which  was  durable  and  therefore 
serviceable;  and  being  "made  by  an  old  es- 
tablished firm,  (whichever  firm  it  might  be), 
vit  could  be  depended  upon  to  last  long,  more 
than  one  year  or  two,  providing  of  course  that 
it  were  taken  care  of  in  a  careful  manner  as 
should  be  done  with  all  tackle,  just  as  much  so 
in  fact  as  the  bait  casting  line.  True,  lines  may 
be  bad  in  price  all  the  way  up  to  ten  dollars  but 
I  will  frankly  say  that  if  you  get  a  line  for  one 
dollar  and  a  half  from  a  good,  trustworthy 
company  it  ought  to  last  you  and  give  you 
good  service. 

Because  the  matter  of  trout  fly-lines  has 
not  been  treated  carefully  I  have  taken  it 


upon  myself  to  write  fully  on  the  subject  and 
you  can  count  on  these  remarks  as  being  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  In  the  first  place  what  are  the  quali- 
fications of  a  worthy  trout  line?  Camp  says 
as  follows:  "The  perfect  line  for  fly-fishing, 
must,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
strength  and  imperviousness  to  water,  be 
smooth  and  hard  so  that  it  may  run  freely 
through  the  guides,  and,  while  quite  flexible, 
must  be  sufficiently  stiff  so  that  it  will  not 
kink  or  wind  about  the  rod.  The  only  line 
which  fully  answers  these  requirements  is 
the  waterproof,  enamelled  silk  line.  The 
waterproof,  enamelled  silk  line  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  fly-casting,  and  the 
wise  angler  will  save  himself  much  trouble 
and  loss  of  temper  and  trout,  to  say  nothing 
of  expense,  by  attempting  to  use  no  other. 
A  line  sometimes  recommended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  enamelled  line  is  known  as  the 
oiled  silk  line.  This  sort  of  line  bears  no  com- 
parison to  the  enamelled  line.  It  does  not 
work  well  on  the  rod,  and  in  casting  and 
lasting  qualities  is  far  inferior  to  the  enamelled 
line." 

All  of  which  is  essentially  true  in  every 
respect.  The  line  must  be  waterproof  ai  d 
enamelled  and  the  inner,  or  the  line  itself, 
must  be  of  silk.  Good  lines  are  made  of  silk, 
of  the  hard-braided  sort,  some  of  which  are 
braided  over  a  core  composed  ordinarily  of 
three  strands  of  the  highest  quality  silk, 
Over  this  goes  the  enamelling  and  if  finished 
well  it  withstands  the  elements  and  is  per- 
fectly lasting  as  to  durability  and  servicea- 
bility. And  as  to  the  color  of  the  line  it  has 
been  suggested  by  some  to  get  one  that 
merges  in  well  with  the  water,  thus  assuring 
more  than  ordinary  inconspicuousness.  This 
is  a  good  idea,  by  the  way,  for  some  lines  come 
in  many  and  varied  colorations.  Which  color 
is  the  best,  you  ask?  Dead,  deep  black,  solid 
black,  first,  foremost  and  always.  It  has  been 
the  color  I  have  always  recommended  and  I 
have  never  had  any  trouble  with  this  form. 
Now  the*  finishing  on  a  good  line  is  quite 
transparent,  and  the  line  has  a  fine  flexibility 
throughout  its  length.  On  the  other  hand 
this  enamelling  must  be  able  to  withstand 
and  combat  the  alkali  or  saline  compositions 
in  various  waters  and,  too,  the  matter  of  heat 
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and  cold  should  not  efface  its  inherent  values. 
All  these  points  the  poor  line  does  not  stand 
up  against,  and  falls  down,  being  a  dismal 
failure.  The  creation  of  a  true,  super-fine 
trout  line  is  more  than  a  namby-pamby  hap- 
hazard performance;  I  hope  the  time  is  up 
when  so  many  cheap  manufacturers  will  foist 
their  poor  ware  on  the  angling  public. 

When  we  speak  of  poor  lines,  cheap  lines, 
unworthy  fly-casting  lines  how  can  we  tell 
the  difference  between  a  good  one  and  a  poor 
one?  Take  the  line  between  your  thumb 
and  forefingers  (about  an  inch  of  it)  and 
smartly  rub  them  together  and  twist  and  turn 
them.  If  it  is  a  poor  line  the  worked  parts 
turn  white;  the  enamel  falls  away  in  the  shape 
of  white  powder.  It  may  also  scale  off,  leaving 
the  silk  line  inside  revealed.  But  not  so  with 
the  good  line.  It  stands  up  under  this  drastic 
treatment,  and,  as  a  rule,  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  blemish  can  be  seen  to  have  taken 
place  or  is  noticeable.  That  is  a  line  that  is 
worth  your  money.  As  Mr.  Camp  says  the 
so-called  oiled  silk  line  has  no  singular  virtues 
and  is  not  recommendable  in  the  least  al- 
though I  believe  Mr.  Rhead,  the  well  known 
angler  and  artist,  has  spoken  highly  of  it,  but 
I,  personally,  see  nothing  in  it. 

The  lower  priced  trout  lines  are  not  given 
the  same  high  attention  as  are  the  lines  treated 
in  vacuum.  These  higher  priced  lines  are 
waterproofed  in  a  compartment  from  which 
all  the  air  has  been  exhausted.  The  exact 
process  is  too  complicated  to  take  up  here.  I 
have  in  a  past  number  of  this  magazine,  in  a 
dry-fly  article,  carefully  gone  over  these 
details.  Merely  to  say  that  the  vacuum 
treated  lines  are  dressed  down  by  hand  many 
times,  taking  in  all  something  like  three 
months'  work.  The  double-tapered  lines  of 
this  variety  cost  from  three  to  five  dollars. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  least  but  that  the 
lines  treated  and  prepared  in  vacuum  are  the 
best  to  be  had  on  the  market,  on  all  points, 
and  will  last  long  and  give  the  best  of  service. 
And,  as  a  rule,  the  lines  that  are  treated  in  the 
vacuum  process  are  almost  always  double- 
tapered  or  tapered  lines,  hardly  ever  the 
level-calibered  ones.  The  virtues  of  the 
tapered  line  have  always  been  well  known  to 
the  advanced  school  of  anglers,  and  perhaps  a 
few  points  delivered  along  these  lines  may 
interest  new  members  of  our  clan.  Just  why 
is  the  tapered  line  the  best?  First,  it  increases 
easting  distance,  and,  second,  makes  a  more 
inconspicuous  meeting  with  the  leader.  One 
writer  has  said: 

"A  tapered  line  can  be  handled  much  more 
effectively  than  a  level  line  and  longer  casts 


can  be  made.    The  middle  of  the  line  being 

heavier  gives  the  necessary  weight  to  cans 
the  line  out  and  the  light  tapered  end  drops 
lightly  on  the  water.  Remember  that  the 
heavy  portion  of  the  line  gives  extra  weight 
for  ease  in  casting;  but  the  line  has  only  the 
tensile  strength  of  its  tapered  end." 

The  tapered  line  is  one  having  a  set  thick- 
ness back  on  its  length  which  narrows  down 
to  a  fineness  in  front.  The  double  tapered 
line  has  a  set  thickness  in  the  middle  and 
tapers  down  toward  both  ends.  But  anglers 
are  mistaken  when  they  think  this  tapered 
section  is  far  longer  than  it  really  is.  Taking 
up  a  regulation  25-yd.  length  of  line  they  are 
prepared  to  believe  that  at  least  forty  feet  of 
this  is  tapered.  This  is  frankly  an  impossi- 
bility in  the  first  place.  The  tapered  part  of 
the  line  is  hardly  ever,  I  may  say,  never,  over 
twenty  feet  in  length. 

That  the  use  of  the  tapered  line  will  pro- 
mote greater  distance  in  casting  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  The  weight  in  back  of  the  line 
presses  down  and  forces  the  tapered  section 
forward  more  forcefully.  While  this  is  es- 
pecially to  be  desired  in  tournament  casting 
where  distance  solely  counts,  (where  fish  have  no 
place)  in  actual  stream  fishing  great  distance 
is  hardly  ever  a  need,  nor  does  it  bring  in  more 
fish,  and  two  thirds  of  the  time,  owing  to 
brushy  environments  about  the  stream  long 
distance  casting  is  quite  an  impossibility. 
In  fact  the  trout  fisherman  will  find  that  if  he 
fishes  carefully  at  close  distances,  employing 
cautiousness  he  will  have  the  best  success  and 
for  this  work,  and  stream  work  in  general,  the 
level  line  is  recommendable,  comes  judiciously 
low  in  price  and  is  practically  within  the  means 
of  all.  The  level  line  is  one  having  a  set 
thickness  through  its  length.  A  well  known 
writer  bears  me  out  on  just  these  points,  as 
follows: 

"The  taper  line  has  its  advantages  and  also 
its  disadvantages.  Chief  among  its  claims  to 
precedence  over  the  level  line  is  the  one  that 
with  it  longer  casts  are  possible.  It  has  fre- 
quently, in  theory,  been  conclusively  proven 
that  this  is  not  so — but  it  is.  Taper  lines  are 
used  as  a  matter-of-course  by  all  long-distance 
tournament  fly-casters  at  the  present  time. 
But  long  distance  casting  is  seldom  of  use  to 
the  stream  fly-fisherman.  Casts  of  any 
necessary  fishing  distance  can  be  made  with 
the  level  line.  Herein  is  the  advantage  of  the 
taper  line;  it  is  in  the  combination  of  ter- 
minal fineness  together  with  the  necessary 
casting  weight  which  is  supplied  by  the  swell 
of  the  line.  This  combination  of  fineness  with 
weight  is  of  great  advantage  for  lake  fly- 
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fishing,  for  fishing  large,  quiet  pools  in  streams 
and  wide  stretches  of  still  waters.  In  such 
places  great  delicacy  and  considerable  dis- 
tance are  very  requisite  and  the  taper  line 
makes  this  delicacy  and  distance  possible; 
with  it  far  and  fine  casts  are  in  the  power  of 
the  expert  caster.  In  effect  you  cast  a  G-line 
to  the  distance  ordinarily  only  attained  by  a 
line  of  size-E.  For  instance,  take  a  tapered 
line  E  tapered  to  size-G.  That  part  of  the 
line  which  is  of  size-E  supplies  weight  and 
consequently  good  carrying  power  and  dis- 
tance; and  that  part  of  the  line  which  is 
approximately  size-G  supplies  lightness  and 
delicacy  at  the  end  of  the  cast.  Obviously 
the  taper  line  has  its  advantages.  But  the 
medal  has  its  reverse.  Good  taper  lines  are 
pretty  costly.  Also  much  use  of  the  line 
generally  results  in  a  gradual  shortening  of 
the  taper,  due  to  accidental  breakage  or  un- 
avoidable and  natural  deterioration,  and, 
eventually,  the  angler  can  supplv  Irom  his 
tackle  box  a  concrete  answer  to  the  question. 
When  is  a  taper  line  not  a  taper  line?  Ob- 
viously the  graduated  line  has  its  disad- 
vantages." 

For  general  work  on  average  streams,  there- 
fore, you  will  find  the  level  line  good  enough 
and  it  is  recommended  for  such  purposes. 

The  question  of  line  sizes  however  is  one 
that  I  wish  to  speak  carefully  about,  as  I  am 
aware  this  is  a  stumbling  block  with  main  of 
the  aspiring  and  hopeful  sons  of  Walton. 
What  size  line  shall  I  get,  is  the  question. 
That  depends  upon  what  sort  of  a  rod  you  are 
using,  whether  light  or  whether  comparatively 
heavy.  If  your  rod  is  light,  of,  sa> ,  from 
three  to  five  ounces,  or  three  to  four  ounces 
the  line  listed  as  size  G  is  recommended.  If 
your  rod  is  from  five  to  six  ounces  in  weight 
the  size  F  line  is  recommended.  If  the  rod 
is  from  six  ounces  up  then  I  would  frankly 
suggest  the  use  of  the  une  listed  as  E.  This 
would  give  about  the  best  results.  The  line 
about  the  most  in  use  is  the  size  E,  bv  the 
way,  and  I  suggest  that  it  be  used,  especially 
on  rough  waters.  You  will  note  that  I  have 
given  the  sizes  of  lines  here  in  letters,  E,  F  and 
G.  Some  manufacturers,  however,  do  not 
list  their  lines  by  letters,  using,  instead,  num- 
bers. Thus:  size  G  is  equal  to  Number  5. 
Size  F  is  equal  to  Number  4.  Size  E  is  equal 
to  Number  3.  A  study  of  this  should  give 
you  absolutely  no  trouble  in  making  your 
selection. 

Having  covered  the  main  points  about  the 
fly-casting  line  it  is  a  good  idea  to  mention 
what  length  of  line  one  should  buy.  Right 
here  I  wish  to  dwell  carefully  on  line  lengths 


for  trout  fishing,  also  about  what  sort  of  a 
reel  as  to  size  is  the  best  and  will  give  the  best 
results.  The  regulation  length  of  line,  (all 
that  you  ever  need  for  practical  fishing),  is 
25  yards.  You  can,  of  course,  buy  more  but 
frankly,  all  that  you  will  have  use  for  and  need 
have  on  your  reel  is  twenty-five  yards.  That's 
equivalent  to  seventy-five  feet  by  the  way.  at 
that,  and  if  you  fish  well  up  to  the  thirty  or 
forty  foot  length  in  fly-casting  you  are  doing 
well  and  all  that  is  asked  of  you.  As  for  bait 
fishing  where  you  let  your  bait  roll  down  with 
the  stream,  feeding  out  as  high  as  100  feet, 
that,  of  course,  is  a  different  matter,  and  you 
not  only  need  much  line  but  also  a  large 
reel.  But  for  fly  casting  the  twenty-five  yard 
line  is  plenty.  They  come,  if  you  so  desire,  in 
four  twenty-five  yard  lengths  connected,  all 
forming  100  yards. 

The  trouble  with  most  anglers  is  that  they 
buy  a  reel  thai  is  too  small  for  the  work  in 
view. 

Now  the  single  action  reel  is  generally  in 
use.  though  I  use  the  automatic  exclusively 
in  my  fishing.  It  has  been  said  that  the  fly 
casting  reel  only  serves  to  hold  the  line. 
This  is  foolish,  for  when  there  is  slack  line 
this  slack  has  to  be  taken  up  and  when  you 
have  a  fish  you  have  to  reel  in.  If  the  core  of 
line  on  the  single  action  reel  is,  therefore, 
small,  it  will  take  in  but  comparatively  little 
line  to  each  turn  of  the  spool.  To  remedy 
this  one  needs,  first,  a  large  size  reel  and  then 
he  must  build  a  core  of  cheap  line  on  the 
barrel;  to  this  cheap  line  the  fly-casting  line 
is  attached  and  when  this  (to  the  amount  of 
twenty-five  yards)  is  reeled  on  it  forms  a 
likely  thing  and  with  such  a  big  core  every 
turn  of  the  spool  will  take  in  a  good  propor- 
tion of  line.  The  cheap  line  (either  linen  or 
silk  if  you  prefer)  serves  its  purpose  only  to 
make  a  core, — that's  all.  It  never  gets  out; 
the  actual -fly  casting  line  being  long  enough 
alone  is  in  use.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  reel 
must  be  large  enough.  What  size  is  most  re- 
commendable?  Either  the  80  or  the  100  yard 
size  and  for  my  part  I  would  suggest  the  100 
yard  size.  Now  when  we  say  a  100  yard  reel, 
don't  get  a  notion  in  your  head  that  it  holds 
that  much  line.  It  does  not  hold  half  of  100 
yards.  Just  why  manufacturers  will  put 
100  yards  to  a  reel  instead  of  its  corr  ct 
capacity  the  Lord  only  knows.  It  belongs  to 
the  realm  of  the  deep  and  mysterious  which 
only  the  ultra-intelligent  may  fathom,  or, 
perhaps,  there  is  no  reason  at  all.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  so-called  100  yard  bait-casting 
reels.  The  100  yard  reel  is  said  to  hold  ap- 
proximately 40  yards  of  size  E  enamelled 
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line;  while  the  80  yard  winch  holds  about 
thirty-five  yards.  Now  while  I  have  re- 
commended the  100  yd.  size  of  reel  remember 
please  that  I  am  counting  that  your  rod  is  not 
a  light  one.  Frankly  speaking,  the  100  yard 
reel  on  a  light  wand  of  bamboo  knocks  it  out 
of  balance,  and  it  is  a  rule  in  fly-fishing'  that 
the  rod,  in  collaboration  with  the  reel,  nuisl 
balance  well.  If,  therefore,  you  are  using  a 
light  rod  the  reel  that  is  lighter  than  80  or 
100  yards  must  be  admitted  out  of  practical 
and  common  necessity.  The  preservation  of 
balance  must  be  recognized,  or  successful 
action  is  minimized'considerably. 

Judging  by  what  I  have  latterly  said,  get, 
therefore,  a  reel  that  is  large  enough,  and  be 
sure  to  build  a  core  on  it  of  cheap  line  to  bring 
the  real  fly-casting  line  high  up.  As  to  the 
matter  of  how  much  a  fly-casting  line  should 
test  to  in  the  matter  of  pull,  I  will  say  that 
this  is  different  with  the  many  lines  made  by 
the  many  makers.  They  grade  all  the  way 
from  twelve  to  thirty  pounds  test  weight.  A 
good  line  will  test  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pounds.  One  company  lists  their  level- 
calibered  lines  as  follows:  Size  G,  tested  to 
25  pounds.  Size  F,  tested  to  32  pounds.  Size 
E,  tested  to  39  pounds.    It  all,  of  course, 


depends  upon  what  size  you  select  and  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  is  all  right  as  to  test. 
Fly  casting  lines  rarely  break,  at  least  while 
they  are  near*to  new,  but  when  your  line  gets 
old  one  had  best  look  out,  especially  if  fishing 
rough  streams  with  rapids  and  falls  where  the 
pull  on  the  line  in  collaboration  with  the  pull 
of  the  fish  may  mean  a  sudden  breakage. 

The  fly  casting  line^  should  also  be  well 
taken  care  of,  and  the  better  taken  care  of  the 
more  efficient  and  worthy  it  is  and  the  longer 
it  will  last.  After  coming  in  from  fishing  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  rub  it  dry  with  a  rag.  Deer  fat 
is  especially  good  in  this  line  as  it  keeps  the 
line  pliable,  also  smooth  and  flexible.  An 
excellent  grade  of  English  deer  fat  sells  for 
twenty-five  cents  a  box.  I  believe  that  is 
what  I  paid  for  it.  The  deer  fat  dressing  is 
especially  to  be  desired  in  the  lighter  dry  fly 
lines.  This  helps  to  float  them  to  a  very 
likely  degree. 

Also  to  keep  the  line  highly  polished  and 
very  smooth  (so  that  it  works  better  through 
the  guides)  you  will  find  that  rubbing  them 
down  occasionally  with  Dixon's  Graphite  is  a 
fine  idea.  This  is  in  powdered  form.  I  men- 
tion a  kind  I  have  used.  There  may  be  others, 
I  do  not  know. 


IN  WHICH  I  SPEAK  FURTHER  REGARDING 
MY  OLD  FRIEND,  THE  LARGE- 
MOUTH  BASS 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


THERE  is  a  subject  that  has  our  unfailing 
attention  and  that  is  the  subject  of 
bass  fishing,  and  the  large  mouth  bass 
is  by  far  the  most  sought  after  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  easily  propagated 
and  is  widely  distributed  in  lakes  here  and 
there.  The  result  is  that  there  always  seems 
to  be  good  fishing  for  this  popular  fish  when 
all  other  forms  are  left  in  the  background. 
The  methods  of  capturing  the  black  bass 
and  especially  the  large  mouth  are  many 
and  as  varied.  One  man  holds  by  this 
method  and  another  man  by  another  method. 
One  has  a  liking  for  artificial  minnows  and 
uses  them  wholly;  another  scoffs  and  derides 
the  use  of  the  artificials  and  will  use  nothing 
and  sanction  nothing  else  in  his  outfit  but 
live  bait,  believing  it  the  one  and  only  thing 
that  is  worth  while  and  that  is  enticing. 
What  we  really  know  about  bass  fishing  or 


any  fishing  is  what  we  find  out  for  ourselves. 
Books  on  fishing  may  give  directions,  es- 
pecially as  to  what  sort  of  tackle  to  use  and 
in  this  manner  they  certainly  are  great  helps 
but  as  for  the  fishing  part  of  it,  the  catching 
of  the  fish  is  best  and  better  learned  by  the 
angler  himself.  I  think  an  angler  is  very 
unwise  to  leave  one  method  aside  and  not 
try  out  another.  There  is  nothing  like  trying 
all  methods  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
investigate  their  virtues.  In  our  day  there 
are  many  scoffers  at  the  use  of  the  artificial 
minnow,  mostly  because  they  believe  them 
unsportsmanlike,  having  too  many  hooks, 
etc.  But  artificial  minnows  are  now  made 
with  ver}'  few  hooks,  and  even  single  hooks 
as  recognized  in  the  latest  South  Bend  pro- 
ductions so  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for 
condemning  artificials  on  this  account.  True, 
the  many-hooked  artificials  (the  five  gauged 
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sort)  should  never  be  used.  They  are  to  be 
condemned  simply  because  they  are  the 
means  of  so  fettering  up  a  caught  fish  that 
all  the  fight  is  taken  out  of  him,  and  he  comes 
to  the  net  like  an  inert  stick  of  wood.  I  have 
never  sanctioned  the  use  of  such  a  minnow. 
They  are  unsportsmanlike  to  a  degree  and 
the  sooner  they  are  discarded  the  better. 
With  few  hooks  and  a  minute  number  of 
gangs,  however,  the  artificial  minnows  of 
famous  make  are  to  be  recommended  not 
only  as  being  killing  in  effect  but  also  very 
sportsmanlike.  Many  artificials  in  the  past 
have  been  made  by  such  a  system  that  you 
can  thread  off  of  a  coiled  wire  Imbedded  in 
the  minnow  body  as  many  of  these  gangs  as 
you  like,  leaving  one  or  two  on  duty.  This 
is  a  good  idea.  But  where  the  gangs  are  not 
meant  to  be  taken  out  and  you  do  screw  them 
out  the  water  enters  the  apertures,  the  min- 
now swells  and  cracks  and  the  result  is  another 
lure  discarded.  It  has  been  said  that  one 
gang  on  a  minnow  is  as  good  as  fifteen — 
if  you  know  where  to  have  that  gang.  I  agree 
to  that.  But  where  should  that  one  gang  be. 
I  will  give  my  findings.  A  bass  generally 
hitting  a  minnow  across  the  body  or  upward 
from  underneath  it  stands  to  reason,  not  only 
in  theory,  but  able  and  active  practice  that 
the  belly  gang  is  the  best  one  of  all.  Either 
a  belly  or  a  side  gang  will  prove  the  killing 
hooks. 

There  is  a  point  that  I  want  to  make  plain 
about  a  ganghook.  It  has  been  said  that  it 
is  a  murderous  appliance;  that  if  you  want  to 
release  a  fish  that_yojjBJ}ave  taken  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  hooks  have  hurt  him  too 
badly.  Or  if  you  have  caught  an  undersized 
bass  the  same  will  be  true.  And  it  has  been 
said  that  the  single  hook  with  live  bait  on 
it  will  not  do  this.  I  hold  this  assertion  to 
be  a  fallacy.  In  the  first  place  to  be  hurt 
the  bass  must  be  hooked  down  in  the  gullet, 
or  in  the  gills,  or  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
But  does  the  artificial  hook  a  bass  there? 
As  a  rule  it  does  not  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  fish  never  gets  the  bait  down  that  far, 
it  being  too  large;  but  rather  the  fish  gets 
hooked  in  the  cartilege  of  the  mouth  and  so 
caught  the  fish  is  not  harmed  in  the  least. 
True,  if  a  bass  is  caught  on  a  many-hooked 
minnow,  the  hooks  (or  at  least  some  of  them) 
are  liable  to  hook  the  fish  outside  the  body 
and, in  the  gills,  thus  making  it  impossible  to 
put  the  fish  back  in  the  water,  but  never 
where  one  gang  or  two  gangs,  or  single  or 
double  hooks  are  used.  But  is  the  single 
hook  used  other  than  on  the  artificial  there- 
fore more  humane?    It  is  not.    The  case  of 


the  single  hook  is  that  the  fish  can  get  it 
into  his  mouth,  does  get  it  in  and  is  usually 
hooked  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  he  often 
swallows  it  and  is  often  caught  in  the  gullet. 
Therefore  which  is  the  most  humane  in  this 
respect,  the  artificial  or  the  single  hook? 

But  let  us  leave  that  part  of  the  subject. 

James  Henshall,  the  famous  angler  and 
sporting  writer,  still  living,  in  Alabama,  I 
believe,  has  said  about  the  matter  of  large 
mouth  fishing: 

"In  some  sections  there  seems  to  be  a 
notion  that  the  black  bass  is  a  peculiarly 
uncertain  fish  about  taking  the  fly  or  bait, 
and  that  in  his  choice  of  natural  bait  he  is 
very  capricious.  But  as  all  other  game-fishes 
are  subject  to  the  same  idiosyncrasies,  and 
seem  to  refuse  to  respond  to  the  angler's 
lures  at  times,  the  black  bass  is  no  exception, 
and  in  no  greater  degree  than  others.  In 
most  cases  the  angler  himself  is  at  fault  for 
not  fishing  in  an  intelligent  manner.  He 
should  not  expect  to  find  his  quarry  always  in 
the  same  places,  for  freshwater  fishes  frequent- 
ly change  their  accustomed  haunts  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  themselves,  but  presum- 
ably in  search  of  food,  or  in  consequence  of 
some  change  in  the  depth  or  character  of 
the  water  resulting  from  storms  of  wind 
or  rain.  They  also  change  their  location 
with  the  change  of  the  seasons,  for  fishes  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  variations  of  tempera- 
ture." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  above 
as  you  yourself  may  have,  or  have  found  out 
through  experience.  Bass  fishing  like  trout 
fishing  needs  to  be  put  on  a  totally  different 
scale  in  the  future  than  it  has  hitherto  occu- 
pied. It  has  hitherto  been  a  chuck  and 
chance  it  method,  amid  sloshing  oars,  shout- 
ing and  chattering  people,  baits  slamming 
down  with  a  noise  like  descending  rocks. 
All  this  has  kept  the  fish  away,  true;  and 
perhaps  the  better  for  it,  or  the  world  of  bass 
would  have  soon  disappeared  from  the  face 
of  this  continent.  Any  fishing  to  be  healthily 
enjoyed  must  be  followed  carefully,  pains- 
takingly and  more  or  less  scientifically.  The 
best  point  any  man  can  attain  in  any  fishing 
is  to  go  out  with  the  idea  held  fixed  in  his 
mind  that  he  is  going  to  take  his  time  about 
it,  go  slow  even  though  few  fish  come  to  net; 
his  idea  being  to  study  as  he  goes  along  and 
figure  why  this  fish  took  the  bait,  what  was 
the  reason  he  took  the  bait  and  how  you  pre- 
sented the  bait  so  that  he  rose  to  it.  That, 
I  believe  is  the  keynote  of  all  fishing.  That 
is  the  secret  of  its  joy  and  consolation.  That 
and  the  knowledge  that  you  know  when  to 
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quit  when  you  have  caught  enough — thus 
being  a  thorough,  up-to-date  sportsman  with 
protectiveness  and  conservation  at  your 
horizon.  The  modern  conception  of  fishing 
needs  to  be  carefully  gone  over  and  com- 
pletely renovated! 

The  time  in  my  life  when  I  got  my  first 
insight  into  really  fine  and  scientific  bass  fishing 
was  onva  home  lake.  I  was  young  then  but 
was  beginning  to  get  alive  to  the  higher  arts 
of  the  game.  Now  on  this  home  lake  hun- 
dreds of  fellows  would  slam  the  waters  with 
their  baits  during  the  day  without  any  suc- 
cess, and  most  of  them  condemned  the  lake 
as  being  fished  out — but  this  was  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  true,  for  the  lake  held  thousands 
of  big  bass.  There  was  one  fellow,  however, 
who  always  got  bass.  He  worked  in  an  office 
and  the  only  time  he  had  to  fish  was  in  the 
evening  hours  when  he  came  home.  In  the 
autumn  when  the  hunting  season  was  on  he 
would  don  his  hunting  clothes,  and  I  would 
often  see  him  walking  outside  the  city  in 
the  evening  and  on  Sundays  closely  followed 
by  his  spaniel  which  was  not  only  good  on 
pointing  birds  but  was  naturally  a  good  re- 
triever. Also  that  dog  could  scare  up  a 
rabbit  as  well  as  any  old  beagle  that  ever 
nosed  cottontail  foot-prints.  What  always 
impressed  me  was  that  this  man  always  had 
some  game  or  another  to  show  for  his  hunt. 
We  would  often  hear  his  gun  go  bang!  down 
in  the  woods  and  some  time  after  you  could 
expect  to  see  him  come  quietly  walking  home 
with  a  large  cottontail  rabbit,  his  gun  across 
his  arm,  his  dog  following  patiently  and  proud- 
ly at  his  heels,  his  pipe  glowing  red  in  the 
dusk.  If  he  got  a  rabbit  he  would  pick  it 
up  and  straightway  go  home — that  was 
plenty.  Also  where  there  were  apparently 
no  ducks  along  the  old  creek,  he  would  come 
back  some  evening  with  a  couple  of  mallards 
or  teal.  In  time  I  came  to  look  upon  him 
as  a  being  of  awe,  simply  because  he  was  so 
silent  (never  said  a  word  except  nodding  his 
head  in  greeting) — and  because  he  always 
got  the  game.  To  me  he  was  a  mighty 
hunter.  I  also  noticed  that  he  killed  very 
little  and  then  quit.  There  I  received  my 
lessons  on  sportsmanship  and  from  that  day 
to  this  I  have  tried  as  much  as  possible  to 
imitate  his  ways.  I  have  always  kept  that 
man  in  my  eyesight  as  an  example  to  follow. 

Now  in  the  summer  he  would  fish  in  the 
home  lake;  he  fished  in  the  evenings.  His 
wife  would  go  with  him  and  would  row  the 
boat.  He  usually  came  in  without  the  catch 
dangling  in  open  sight;  he  always  had  a  basket 
along  in  which  to  carry  his  catch.    And  he 


always  seemed  to  get  bass — in  fact  he  would 
fish  for  nothing  but  bass.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  watch  him  and  pry  open  his  gentle 
scheme  of  angling.  So  for  many  evenings 
I  sat  on  shore  and  watched  them  busy  at 
work.  I  noted  that  they  held  to  one  place 
rowing  silently  back  and  forth,  he  casting 
here  and  there  so  easily,  and  so  silently  that 
you  would  hardly  know  anyone  was  fishing 
there.  And  back  and  forth  over  a  place 
they  would  go  upwards  of  an  hour  at  a  stretch, 
and  they  would  catch  fish.  I  divined  that 
there  was  a  bar  there,  and  that,  he  later  told 
me,  was  true;  that  the  bass  run  along  that 
bar.  So  I  received  one  of  my  first  lessons 
in  bass  fishing.  Bass  may  be  taken  along 
the  bars  and  the  idea  is  to  keep  to  one  spot 
and  fish  back  and  forth  there  instead  of 
wasting  time  going  all  over  the  lake  in  un- 
certain grounds  without  results. 

Later  on  it  was  my  honor  to  go  with  him 
on  certain  fishing  trips  and  then  I  found  out 
what  he  used  and  what  he  did  not  use.  He 
had  a  long  bait  casting  rod  of  the  Henshall 
sort  that  was  about  eight  feet  long  that  had 
a  lot  of  limberness  to  it.  Sometimes  he  used 
minnows  of  fair  size  and  sometimes  he  used 
a  large  bass  fly  with  a  sliver  of  pork  rind  to 
it;  sometimes  he  would  change  off  and  use 
a  live  frog  on  the  hook.  All  these  things  he 
carried  along  with  him.  But  instead  of 
hooking  the  minnow  through  the  back  he 
hooked  the  minnow  through  the  lips,  or  one 
of  them,  the  lower  one.  This  would  allow 
the  minnow  a  chance  to  move  lively  and  it 
would  live  a  long  time.  These  minnows 
were  stream  chubs  and  the  liveliness  of  them 
was  exceptional.  When  you  picked  them 
out  of  the  bucket  they  were  in  a  fair  way  to 
get  away  every  time  so  eel-like  and  active 
were  they.  How  were  they  made  thus 
active?  He  kept  them  in  a  tub  at  home  with 
a  chunk  of  ice  and  lake  moss  in  it;  and  when 
he  went  . out  fishing  he  always  had  a  chunk 
of  ice  in  the  bucket.  Hence  their  liveliness. 
There  I  learned  another  trick. 

"The  less  noise  you  make  when  fishing  the 
better,"  he  told  me.  "In  fact  you  can't  go 
about  your  fishing  and  be  too  quiet.  Also 
the  less  talking  in  the  boat  the  better;  and 
under  no  circumstances  should  one  make 
noises  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  the 
feet  when  moving  around.  Step  easy.  In 
rowing  the  boat  should  be  moved  very  care- 
fully, so  silently  that  there  is  no  sound  arising 
whatever;  and  the  oars  should  be  dipped  very 
easily.  What  success  I  have  comes  from 
going  about  my  fishing  carefully  and  cautious- 
ly and  by  playing  my  lure  in  the  water  in 
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a*  enticing  way.  You  see  how  I  drop  it 
here  and  there  and  move  it  around,  reeling 
easily,  and  how  I  cast  it  so  that  the  bait 
enters  the  water  without  a  splash.  In  fish- 
ing along  the  bars  the  bass  may  come  and 
go  so  therefore  it  is  a  good  idea  to  stick  to 
one  place  because  that  one  place  is  as  good 
as  any.  When  you  get  a  fish  at  a  bar  it's 
well  to  move  away  from  the  place  by  rowing 
and  lead  the  fish  into  other  water  to  fight 
him.  Then  there  is  no  disturbance  raised 
aud  when  you  return  to  the  place  it  is  the 
same  as  ever  and  you  are  ready  for  another." 

I  le  rarely  used  anything  but  a  single  hook, 
but  often  used,  as  an  added  attraction  ahead 
of  a  bait  or  lure,  such  a  thing  as  a  Number  3 
spoon.  He  had  preference  for  nickle  ones. 
The  enamel  spoons  were  not  in  use  then.  He 
told  me  that  where  most  fishermen  made  a 
mistake  were  that  they  quit  fishing  when 
the  day  was  done;  that  from  six  o'clock  on 
to  midnight  the  big  fellows  were  hungry  and 
were  gotten.  This  was  proven  to  me  by 
the  catches  we  made  thereafter,  during  many 
trips  on  the  home  lake  and  ever  since  then  I 
have  been  a  friend  of  night  fishing. 

I  learned  from  this  man  the  prime  requisite 
in  all  fishing  is  caution  and  a  tot  of  it;  and 
that  you  cannot  be  too  cautious.  Furthermore, 
as  he  would  argue: 

"Take  your  time  about  it;  there's  nothing 
gained  in  hurrying;  your  life  does  not  depend 
on  it,  and  there  is  no  money  in  it!" 

And  he  would  sometimes  say: 

"Two  or  three  good  fish  are  all  anyone 
needs  for  a  meal.  Never  be  guilty  of  taking 
any  more  than  you  can  make  use  of.  In 
time  you  wiil  find  your  greatest  satisfaction 
in  taking  just  a  few  fish,  and  you  will  find  an 
awful  lot  of  pleasure  in  using  fine  tackle  and 
improving  yourself  on  the  scientific  methods 
of  fishing.  Every  time  I  go  out  I  find  out 
something  new  about  fishing  that  I  have  never 
known  before." 

After  many  years  I  have  to  say  that  this 
is  only  too  true.  Every  new  season  I  find 
a  hundred  new  things  about  fishing  that  I 
firmly  believe  I  did  not  know  before.  Hence 
the  constant  speculation  and  engrossing 
pleasure  of  angling  for  angling's  sake. 

One  writer  of.  note  has  spoken  of  bass 
fishing  in  the  lakes  as  follows: 

"The  problems  of  lake  fishing  are  easily 
solved,  for  ordinarily  it  is  a  simple  matter 
of  weeds,  though  now  and  then  snags  play 
an  important  part.  Nowhere  is  a  long  cast 
of  so  much  importance.  He  who  can  send 
his  lures  ninety  feet  shoreward  with  absolute 
control,  and  hit  the  patch  of  open  water 


iif  it  is  no  larger  than  a  washtub)  is  the 
angler  who  fills  his  creel.  By  the  same  token, 
accuracy  is  of  greater  importance  than  dis- 
tance. If  needs  must  you  can  shorten  dis- 
tance by  moving  the  boat,  but  nothing  will 
avail  if  you  drop  your  lure  into  the  weeds 
wrhen  it  should  hit  open  water.  Remember, 
when  casting  along  the  margin  of  weedy 
lakes  that  the  tail-hook  is  not  needed  for 
bass,  they  strike  from  the  side,  and  it  is  the 
tail  hook  that  usually  gets  you  into  trouble 
with  lily  pads.  Remove  that  useless  ap- 
pendage, balancing  your  lure  with  a  bit  of 
lead  if  necessary." 

In  analyzing  the  above  I  must  first  of  all 
say  very  plainly  and  frankly,  after  due  and 
generous  experience  that  the  man  who  can 
make  a  cast,  with  perfect  accuracy  and  hit 
the  small  water  spot,  at  ninety  feet  does  not 
in  any  sense  of  the  word  fill  the  creel  any 
more  than  the  man  who  works  at  close-in 
distances.  In  bass  fishing  the  long  distance 
cast  'is  to  be  given  the  least  recognition.  It 
may  all  be  well  and  good  for  use  in  tourna- 
ment casting,  but  I  have  yet  to  meet  the 
man  who  plies  such  a  long  line  who  has  any 
more  to  show  for  his  work  than  the  fellow 
who  casts  at  short  distances.  True,  the 
long  distance  man  being  farther  away  from 
the  fish  stands  not  so  much  a  chance  of  fright- 
ening the  fish  away  as  the  man  casting  at 
close-in  distances,  but  if  the  close-in  man 
rows  along  easily,  patiently,  carefully  and 
casts  with  accuracy  he  will  have  just  as  much 
luck  if  not  more.  Whereas  the  long  distance 
man  spends  most  of  his  time  in  retrieving  his 
long  line  that  is  out,  in  the  same  amount  of 
time  the  short-in  caster  may  have  time  to 
cast  and  take  in  two  times,  and  even  three 
times  to  the  long  distance  caster's  once. 

Wrhat  this  writer  has  said  about  taking 
off  the  tail  gang  or  trailer  gang  on  a  minnow 
is  of  due  note.  However  in  casting  where 
it  is  weedy,  and  from  shore,  it  is  best  to  use 
such  appliances  as  are  meant  for  that  sort  of 
fishing.  There  are  lures  fitted  for  this  kind 
of  fishing,  and  that  kind  of  fishing  and  each 
has  its  place  where  it  can  be  used  with  due 
ceremony.  But  I  believe  that  on  most  baits 
the  trailer  gang  can  be  sacrificed.  The  reason 
of  the  trailer  or  tail  gang,  by  the  way,  is  to 
catch  the  short  biters,  those  that  strike  from 
behind.  In  my  experience  I  find  that  very 
few  bass  will  strike  a  bait  behind,  unless,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  small  bodied  single  trailer 
gang  bucktail  minnows  the  gang  is  masked 
by  this  buck-hair  and  is  colored.  In  such  a 
case  the  bass  hits  the  buck-tail,  the  most 
prominent  attraction  and  is  thus  caught  by 
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the  trailer  gang  hid  in  that  buekhair.  But 
where  the  tail,  or  trailer  gang,  is  bare  the 
fish  rarely  follows  up  and  strikes  from  behind. 
Furthermore  it  may  be  said  that  only  one 
bass  in  ten  takes  the  bait  from  behind,  lunging 
Jorward.  Rather  they  take  it  from  the  side 
as  it  goes  past.  And  two  times  out  of  three 
they  hit  the  bait  either  upwards  and  across, 
or  directly  across  and  mostly  in  the  middle, 
save  in  the  case  of  the  buck-tail  minnow  in 
which  case  they  snap  at  the  red  hair  the  red 
hair  being  the  most  attractive.  This  I  have 
specially  ascertained  at  the  behest  of  a  manu- 
facturer so  it  may  be  taken  at  its  face  value. 
,  It  has  been  said  that  the  biggest  bass  are 
found  in  the  weeds  and  among  the  pads. 
This  is  very  true,  and  around  about  in  July 
you  will  find  them  in  and  around  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  pads.  By  this  time  the  northern 
moss  has  come  up  in  abundance  in  places 
and  in  some  lakes  the  whole  shore  for  twenty 
to  fifty  feet  out  is  one  dense  mass  of  weeds, 
moss,  and  pads  with  here  and  there  a  pot-hole 
(or  open  spot)  in  between.  In  these  pot 
holes  the  bass  like  to  lie  and  if  a  bait  can  be 
carefully  placed  there  it  should  bring  a  cap- 
ture. In  this  month  the  bass  appear  to  be 
rather  dull  at  taking  lures  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  feed  is  so  good.  Myriads  of 
living  things  swarm  around  the  moss  and 
the  pads;  it  is  one  mass  of  life.  If  you  will 
listen  you  will  hear  hundreds  of  small  snapping 
noises  amid  these  weeds  and  pads.  That  is 
the  small  fishes  picking  up  insects  and  other 
tiny  life.  Now  and  then  there  will  be  a 
splash  that  will  make  your  hair  lift  as  a  bass 
in  the  very  densest  of  the  pads  and  moss 
rises  and  catches  something  or  other.  Now 
you  know  very  well  that  there  are  bass  there 
■but  how  to  get  at  them — that  is  the  question. 
You  figure  that  you  may  be  able  to  hook  a 
bass  in  that  water  but  he  will  tangle  the  line 
up  and  get  away.  But  let  us  go  deeper  into 
this  unexploited  field  of  fishing. 

You  have  been  wont,  we  will  say,  to  fish 
outside  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  pads,  casting 
inward  to  the  very  outer  edge  of  the  pads. 
From  the  edge  of  the  pads  to  your  boat  we 
will  say  it  is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  or 
more.  Now  your  chance  of  getting  a  bass 
lies  only  when  your  lure  hits  at  the  edge  of 
the  pads.  From  the  pads  to  the  boat  you 
will  find  that  there  are  very  few  bass,  gen- 
erally. The  bass  themselves  are  in  the  pads 
and  to  get  them  you  must  fish  in  ,the  pads. 
In  the  early  morning  hours  when  the  bass 
are  feeding,  as  in  July,  you  will  find  them, 
(  specially  in  the  morning,  very  close  up  on 
shore,  often  as  close  as  two  or  three  feet  from 


shore;  wherefore  it  is  a  good  idea  to  work 
along  outside  the  weeds  and  cast  toward  the 
shore  instead  of  toward  the  outer  edge  of 
the  pads.  If  you  will  note  the  natural  growth 
of  pads,  etc.,  you  will  find  that  for  from  five 
to  ten  feet  from  the  shore,  or  even  more  as 
the  case  may  be  there  is  more  or  less  open 
water.  About  ten  feet  from  shore  the  dense 
growths  of  weeds  and  pads  starts  in  and  keeps 
on  for  about  twenty  feet  or  more.  Then 
comes  the  open  water  outside  of  that.  Now 
in  that  stretch  of  open  water  between  the 
pads  and  the  shore  you  are  liable  to  find  the 
bass  in  the  morning  hours  instead  of  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  pads.  Mark  that  down  on 
your  mental  tablet.  Bass  are  feeding  up 
around  trre  shores  in  the  morning;  about  nine 
o'clock  they  ease  up  and  grow  dull;  about  ten 
they  will  be  lazily  taking  their  ease  under 
their  favorite  pads.  But  while  they  are 
feeding  they  will  be  found  up  close  to  shore, 
or  in  and  among  the  pads.  To  most  fisher- 
men it  is  exasperating  that  so  many  bass  are 
flopping  in  the  pads  and  that  they  cannot  get 
at  them.    But  let  us  see! 

We  will  therefore  explain  my  .method  of 
pad  fishing,  or  "fishing  the  rise."  In  trout 
fishing,  and  especially  in  fishing  with  the 
dry  fly,  the  purists  "fish  the  rise."  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this?  Simply;  during  the 
feeding  hours  of  the  trout  they  watch  the 
waters;  when  a  trout  rises  they  mark  down 
the  place  and  float  a  fly  over  that  spot  es- 
pecially to  get  that  one  fish  above  all  others. 
The  same  in  fishing  the  rise  with  the  bass 
in  the  pads.  We  will  employ  an  example. 
I  have  kept  my  casting  arm  free  from  useless 
casting  and  I  have  rowed  with  careful  caution 
along  the  pads  waiting  for  a  rise.  Suddenly 
there  is  a  flopping  tumble  in  among  the  pads. 
That's  a  bass  that's  hungry  and  feeding  and 
just  rose  for  something  I  mentally  take  note. 
But  I  do  not  directly  cast.  I  wait  for  another 
rise.  Finally  it  comes  about  five  feet  from 
the  other  one  and  it's  right  near  a  bit  of  open 
water.  A  small  frog  has  been  hooked  on  a 
weedless  hook  and  no  sooner  is  the  rise  over 
than  I  have  placed  that  frog  about  .3  foot 
the  other  side  of  that  rise.  I  do  not  speedily 
reel  in,  but  I  move  the  frog  easily;  reel  six 
inches;  slack  down;  reel  a  trifle  more  and 
again  slack  down.  If  that  bass  is  there  and 
if  I  have  used  caution  so  that  he  has  not  been 
frightened  by  my  presence  he  is  as  liable  as 
not  to  take  that  frog  sharp  and  quick.  I 
have  had  them  do  that  a  hundred  times  fol- 
lowing this  method.  Now  when  a  bass  hits 
the  frog  set  the  hook  well.  At  almost  the 
same  instant  you  set  the  hook  you  must  get 
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busy  and  reel.  By  reeling  fast  you  impell 
the  bass  away  from  the  weeds.  If  you  let 
him  run  he'll  craftily  take  a  turn  around  a 
pad's  stem  or  two  and  thus  gain  a  slack  and 
will  thus  loosen  the  hook. 

This  is  the  simple  method  of  fishing  the 
ris<".  It  is  far  and  away  better  than  the 
chuck  and  chance  it  method,  where  you  cast 
over  grounds  where  perhaps  there  are  no 
fish  in  waiting.  Here,  however,  you  save 
arm-work  and  line  by  marking  down  a  fish 
that  actually  is  feeding  ^and  that  would 
naturally  be  the  one  that  would  be  interested 
in  your  lure.  If  you  use  a  light  rod,  and  a 
light  line  you  can  use  minnows  the  same 
way  with  success.  In  this  case  of  course 
the  reel  has  to  be  smooth  running  for  the 
minnow  must  be  light  and  cannot  be  cast 
with  a  sinker  to  have  any  good  success. 

The  method  of  fishing  the  rise  is  restricted 
to  work  in  and  around  the  pads,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a  boat,  though  a  boat 
is  at  times  a  very  needful  help  in  this  line. 
Most  rise  fishing  can  be  done  by  wading 
along  the  shore.  You  may  either  elect  to 
get  sloshing  wet  or  you  may  use  light  wading 
hip-boots  of  the  trouting  sort.  The  best 
time  of  ail  for  wading  along  the  shore  and 
casting  out  into  the  pads  is  from  three  in  the 
afternoon  till  dark.  The  good  points  about 
fishing  in  the  pads  in  this  manner  is  that  you 
have  practically  the  best  bass  fishing  around 
the  lake  within  twenty  feet  of  you  all  around 
the  lakeshore.  Watch  especially  for  the 
rising  fish  and  instead  of  casting  right  directly 
into  that  one  place  cast  off  to  the  side  of  it. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  because  a  bass 
rises  at  a  certain  spot  that  he  is  there  three 
minutes  after.  His  next  rise  five  minutes 
after  may  be  ten  feet  away.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  he  is  constantly  on  the  move. 
If  you  know  in  what  direction  he  is  moving 
cast  a  foot  or  so  off  the  side  of  his  rise.  Don't 
paste  your  lure  down  like  a  stone,  but  with 
as  much  ease  as  possible.  You  will  find  it 
a  good  idea  to  cast  little  and  judge  and 
ascertain  more.  One  cast  rightly  placed  is 
worth  ten  indifferent  ones  that  the  average 
bass  fisherman  uses.  Move  along  carefully 
in  the  water  pushing  along  on  the  bottom 
instead  of  lifting  your  feet.  The  good  points 
about  shore  wading  and  fishing  are  these: 
first,  you  do  not  stand  so  much  of  a  chance  of 
being  seen  wading  as  in  a  boat.  You  are 
brought  lower  down  through  reason  of  wading 
and  the  fishes  range  of  observation  is  thus 
cut  off.  Second,  you  are  within  very  close 
proximity  of  the  fish  all  around  you. 


Nor  alone  are  frogs  the  only  sort  of  live 
bait  that  can  be  thus  employed.  You  will 
find  the  buck-tail  light  lures  with  their  spin- 
ners and  the  pork  rind  added  a  very  good 
attraction  for  such  fishing.  And  as  I  have 
said  if  you  use  a  longer  resilient  bait  rod,  as 
of  the  Henshall  type  that  is  about  eight  feet 
six  inches  long,  you  can,  with  ease,  cast  a 
light  live  minnow  into  these  pockets  and  have 
good  success  though  it  takes  a  lot  of  skill  to 
get  a  bass,  once  caught,  out  of  one  of  these 
places.  Sometimes  it's  main  force,  with 
speedy  reeling,  or  a  lost  fish. 

Around  in  the  midst  of  this  month  the  fish 
will  be  more  or  less  quiet  during  the  day 
hours,  but  toward  evening  they  are  again 
astir.  The  warmer  the  weather,  the  earlier 
the  bass  are  out  feeding.  In  June  they  may 
not  be  abroad  and  feeding  till  six  o'clock, 
but  in  July  they  will  begin  to  feed  at  day- 
break, about  four  o'clock.  They  feed  then 
till  seven  o'clock,  and  are  getting  slack  at 
about  eight,  owing  to  the  lowering  of  the 
heavy  summer  heats.  Then  they  seek  the 
pads,  stirring  around  little  though  now  and 
then  they  will  lazily  rise  for  insects,  etc., 
among  the  pads.  But  towards  three  in  the 
afternoon  in  July  and  especially  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  they  get  astir.  From  then 
on  they  get  livelier  than  ever.  The  best 
fishing  in  the  latter  half  of  July  is  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  till  midnight.  From 
seven  to  nine  o'clock  is  the  best,  and  the 
moonlit  night  is  a  good  one.  The  reason 
the  fish  feed  so  well  now  is  that  the  waters 
and  conditions  in  general  are  cooler.  The 
fish  are  active  and  their  practical  fasting  in 
the  day  hours  is  the  reason  of  their  hungriness. 
Not  one  bass  fisherman  in  a  given  ten  fishes 
after  dusk,  therefore  it  is  usually  said  that 
the  fishing  in  this  month  is  poor.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  fish  have  shifted  their  feeding 
hours  and  their  greatest  period  of  feeding. 
You  can  use  the  phosphorescent  baits  now 
with  due  and  good  luck;  and  certain  of  these 
baits,  with  the  luminous  preparation  on  them 
that  have  some  feature  in  their  make-up  that 
causes  the  bait  to  create  a  commotion  or 
disturbance  in  the  water  are  especially  de- 
sirable, as  they  call  the  attention  of  the  fish 
more  firmly  to  it.  The  South  Bend  Wood- 
pecker is  an  example;  or  the  famous  Heddon 
Expert  minnow  with  its  raised  nickle  collar 
is  another  dandy  that  has  passed  the  test  and 
has  been  said  to  be  the  best  skittering  bait, 
or  commoting  bait  that  was  ever  put  out. 
Get  the  Expert  that  is  pure  white  for  night 
fishing.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  only 
the  luminous  baits  can  be  used  in  this  night 
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fishing.  I  thought  so  myself  till  Bob  Davis 
(the  Czar  of  Bass  Anglers)  told  me  that  any 
white  colored  baits  will  do  as  well.  Try  out 
all  the  wobblers  and  especially  those  in  the 
white  color.  These  are  commoting  baits 
too  and  are  therefore  very  attractive.  Any- 
where along  the  edges  of  the  pads  and  in  the 
indentations  in  the  pads  and  in  the  pools 


you  will  find  the  night  bass  waiting.  As  in 
the  daytime  go  about  your  fishing  quietly 
and  you  will  have  more  general  luck.  Take 
your  time  about  your  fishing.  You  enjoy 
yourself  a  hundred  times  more  than  the  day 
fisherman  who  sweats  and  wears  himself  out 
in  the  sun  when  the  fish  are  either  in  the  deep 
water  or  conveniently  under  the  pads. 


Editor  of  Angling  Dept. : — 

Enclosed  herewith  please  find  some  litera- 
ture relating  to  bass  flies  constructed  chiefly 
of  hair  and  said  to  be  very  enticing  lures.  I 
have  been  wondering  whether  they  are  any- 
thing like  the  "Massassaga"  fly  mentioned  in 
a  letter  which  recently  appeared  in  your 
department  in  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada.  Did 
your  correspondent  send  you  some  of  those 
flies,  and  if  so,  what  are  they  like? 

Upon  reading  your  columns  in  the  January 
and  February  issues,  I  was  highly  entertained 
to  note  what  you  and  Dr.  Gove  did  to  Louis 
Rhead  and  some  of  the  ideas  that  he  had 
handed  out  to  the  angling  public. 

In  regard  to  your  recent  suggestion  that  I 
send  you  something  on  the  subject  of  taking 
"small-mouth  bass  on  plugs",  I  think  there  is 
little  that  I  could  say  which  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  any  considerable  number  of  anglers. 
Bait-casting  for  small-mouth  bass,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  large-mouth,  is  merely  a 
modification  of  methods  and  tackle  to  suit  the 
difference  in  the  habitat  and  feeding  habits  of 
the  two  species  of  bass.  As  a  general  rule,  I 
think  it  important  to  make  long  casts  when 
fishing  for  small-mouth  bass,  because  they 
arc  less  in  the  weeds  and  are  usually  in  clearer 
and  less  obstructed  waters  than  the  favorite 
haunts  of  the  large-mouth  bass.    Most  of  the 


time  it  is  desirable  to  let  the  lures  sink  and 
travel  deeper  than  is  necessary  to  take  large- 
mouth  bass,  though  there  are  rare  occasions 
when  small-mouth  bass  of  good  size  can  be 
taken  on  surface  baits.  In  general,  I  regard 
it  of  importance  to  use  lures  which  really  will 
impress  the  small-mouth  bass  as  probably 
being  something  good  to  eat.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  you  will  ever  find  small-mouth 
bass  feeding  on  cigarette  boxes,  clothes  pins, 
or  large  chips  of  wood,  merely  because  they 
have  been  thrown  upon  or  are  being  drawn 
through  the  water,  as  you  often  read  or  hear 
about,  when  the  origin  of  wooden  minnows  is 
discussed. 

In  regard  to  angling,  most  matters  can  be 
stated  only  in  a  general  way,  because  if  one 
fishes  to  any  considerable  extent  he  meets 
with  many  unexpected  and  surprising  in- 
cidents of  the  pursuit.  I  have  an  angling 
friend  who  tries  every  time  that  a  fish  is 
caught  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  from  the 
incidents  of  that  one  capture  and  to  plan  his 
future  fishing  with  that  in  mind.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  same  friend,  when  he  hears 
of  an  exception  to  any  rule  which  I  have 
stated,  immediately  claims  that  the  rule  is 
disproved  and  is  "no  good."  I  have  frequent 
revenge  on  this  theorist,  for  nearly  every  trip 
that  we  take  together  I  succeed  in  doing  some- 
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thing  that  he  says  "can't  be  done,"  or  some- 
thing happens  that  he  has  confidently  stated 
will  not  happen. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Louis  P.  Lang. 

Angling  Editor's  Comment: — Glad  to  hear 
from  you  with  your  letter  and  have  noted 
what  you  say  about  the  hair  flies.  You  have 
inclosed  the  Emerson  Hough  flies,  put  out  by 
the  South  Bend  Company  and  which  will  be 
featured  in  Rod  and  Gun,  or  perhaps  will 
already  have  been  featured  when  this  appears 
in  prin.t.  In  regard  to  the  Massassaga  fly, 
I  will  say  that  Mr.  Greaves  tendered  one  of 
his  flies  to  me  under  that  name.  The  Mass- 
assaga is  not  a  hair  fly,  but  is  tied  in  the 
regulation  manner,  straight-shanked  hook, 
green-tinseled  body  with  a  red  ibis  tail  whisk, 
guinea  feather  wings,  yellow  hackle  with  a 
red  tuft  head.  The  fly  is  very  simply  made 
without  the  least  trouble  and  I  should  say 
(though  not  having  had  a  chance  to  fish  it  yet 
that  it  should  make  a  good  killer,  as  good  as 
any  of  them — any  of  the  regulation  flies  that 
we  employ  on  small-mouth  bass.  I  have 
been  highly  interested  in  this  fly  and  am  glad 
to  have  this  specimen.  The  South  Bend 
flies,  and  other  hair  flies  are  a  distinct  move- 
ment away  from  fly  forms.  I  cannot  make  up 
my  mind  what  these  flies  would  imitate 
though  I  should  say  that  they  have  a  very 
catchy  idea  to  their  credit.  It  is  the  hair  that 
wavers  and  quivers  in  the  water  that  rivets 
the  fishes'  attention  and  causes  them  to  strike. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  certain  trout  will 
take  these  flies  well  and  I  have  a  mind  that 
western  mountain  streams  would  be  ex- 
ceptionally good  for  their  use.  Mountain 
anglers  will  do  wisely  to  add  a  few  to  their 
book.  As  for  their  use  on  bass,  this  I  know 
nothing  about  as  yet  but  anything  is  possible 
as  a  lute  that  has  a  highly  accentuated  degree 
of  animation,  of  true  lifelikeness.  I  am  prone 
to  say  that  the  hair  flies  are  lifelike  in  the 
respect  that  the  hairs  give  them  animation 
in  the  water  though  they  represent  nothing 
that  is  the  food  of  any  of  our  fishes. 

I  note  what  you  have  said  about  laying 
down  hard  and  fast  rules  for  fishing,  and  that 
what  goes  good  one  day  does  not  necessarily 
apply  successfully  the  next  or  the  following 
day.  This  is  of  course  almost  wholly  true, 
though  one  must  of  need  recognize  the  general 
rules.  Environment  counts  for  a  great  deal, 
of  course  as  to  how  you  are  to  go  about  your 
fishing  operations;  and  I  have  found  it  to  be  a 
fact  that  when  you  least  expect  to  get  a  fish 
you  will  get  him,  and  often  the  most  unlikely 


place  will  register  a  good  kill;  likewise  it  often 
turns  out  to  be  a  fact  that  the  poorest  fishing 
weather  may,  strangely  enough,  turn  up  the 
best  fish.  I  recall  a  point  in  fact.  I  had  read 
in  the  angling  tomes  of  knowledge  that  it  was 
next  to  useless  to  manipulate  your  rod  during 
a  storm,  when  the  lightning  was  clashing  and 
the  timber  was  rolling  out  of  the  clouds. 
Having  had  no  luck  all  that  day  and  the 
storm  being  on  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon I  braved  the  rain  and  getting  down  in  a 
fairly  sheltered  place  (and  purely  out  of  ad- 
venture too)  I  cast  an  artificial  of  the  wobbler 
type  out  into  the  lake.  The  second  cast  I 
caught  one.  Five  minutes  later  I  caught 
another.  Thoroughly  wet  but  highly  nerve- 
wracked  by  this  time  I  moved  on  along  the 
shore,  and  found  that  the  bass  were  herding 
in  toward  shore.  I  caught  all  I  needed  right 
then  and  there.  To  explain  the  reason:  the 
bass  evidently  had  come  inshore  to  feed  on 
stuff  liable  to  be  washed  into  the  lake,  and  the 
wobbler  being  noted  it  was  instantly  nabbed. 
The  water  being  somewhat  roiled  so  that  I 
could  not  be  seen  of  course  it  was  possible 
to  get  them  very  close  to  land.  Since  that  day 
I  have  not  forgotten  to  fish  while  it  rains,  and 
as  for  that  thunder  proposition,  in  the  light 
of  my  own  experience  I  do  not  believe  it 
hampers  one  a  bit  from  getting  enough  to 
make  the  camp  feed  itself.  I  think  you  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  you  say  that  what 
seems  impossible  in  angling  may  be  the 
most  possible  thing  in  the  world.  We  learn 
remarkable  things  as  we  go  along  in  this  game 
of  angling,  the  most  wholesome  diversion  the 
world  ever  knew  or  ever  will  know. 

R.  P.  L. 

Angling  Editor's  Note: — Mr.  Lang  tenders 
me  a  very  interesting  comment  made  in  the 
Troy,  New  York,  Times,  which  quite  explains 
itself  and  is  so  highly  interesting  that  it  would 
be  ill  indeed  not  to  reproduce  it.  Mr.  Lang's 
viewrs  on  the  subject  are  of  course  mine  also; 
a  hybrid  species  as  the  result  of  inter-breeding 
between  the  two  basses  being  more  or  less 
impossible,  as  much  so  as  there  being  any 
possibility  of  the  muscallonge  and  the  great 
northern  pikes  breeding,  and  producing 
hybrids.  All  of  these  points  will  be  taken  up 
in  a  future  book  I  have  in  view,  namely: 
"The  Book  of  the  Small  Mouth."  Mr. 
Lang's  clipping  from  the  Troy  Times  follows: 

A  New  Kind  of  Bass? 
We  have  recently  had  some  interesting 
letters  concerning  what  may  or  may  not  be  a 
new  species  of  bass. 
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The  matter  was  brought  to  our  attention  in 
a  letter  received  from  Charles  Heddon,  one 
of  the  famous  James  Heddon's  sons  of 
Dowagiac,  Mich.,  who  makes  an  annual 
fishing  pilgrimage  to  Florida  for  the  big 
Southern  bass,  or  trout,  as  the  natives  call 
them,  and  we  took  up  the  matter  with  another 
good  enthusiast,  Louis  Lang  of  Syracuse. 

Mr.  Heddon  wrote: 

"While  in  Florida,  the  writer  had  the  good 
fortune  to  take  one  bass  that  weighed  nearly 
ten  pounds,  which  came  out  of  a  lake  where 
they  have  a  species  of  bass,  or  trout,  as  the 
natives  clown  there  call  them,  which  is  en- 
tirely dissimilar  in  coloration  and  physical 
formation  to  any  other  Florida  bass  we  have 
ever  seen.  They  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  a  hybrid, 
between  the  large-mouth  and  the  small- 
mouth  bass,  wonderful  fighters  and  very 
gamy,  and  I  consider  this  catch  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  specimen  I  have  ever  had  the  good 
fortune  of  taking." 

Mr.  Lang  evidently  has  heard  of  this  fish 
before  because  he  says: 

"I  have  an  angling  friend  who  is  an  author- 
ity on  biology  and  he  has  assured  me  that  it  is 


scientifically  impossible  to  have  a  hybrid 
species  between  small-mouth  and  large- 
mouth  bass,  that  nature's  arrangement  about 
the  cell  combinations  makes  a  cross  between 
the  two  kinds  of  bass  an  impossibility.  I  low- 
ever,  there  is  a  small  lake  about  thirty  miles 
west  of  here,  where  there  are  large-mouth  bass 
which  have  the  round,  high  forehead  and  the 
graceful,  tapering  shape  of  small-mouth  bass, 
yet  they  have  the  large  mouth  and  the  dark 
stripe  running  the  length  of  the  side,  which 
indicate  that  they  are  surely  large-mouth 
bass.  The  flavor  of  this  fish  is  exceptionally 
fine,  and  it  is  of  the  firm  and  large  flaky  nature 
peculiar  to  the  large-mouth  bass.  These  fish 
battle  very  much  like  the  small-mouth, 
breaking  water,  but  occasionally  a  fair-sized 
one  comes  in  without  much  fighting.  I  think 
this  lake  is  spring-fed,  as  the  water  is  unusually 
clear  and  cool,  which  may  account  for  the 
condition  of  the  fish.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  see  a  good  photograph  of  Mr.  Heddon's 
Florida  bass,  and  if  there  is  a  difference  in 
big-mouth  bass,  I  think  this  would  be  a  good 
kind  for  our  new  State  Fish  Cuiturist  to 
propagate." 

John  M.  Francis. 


AN  ANGLERS'  ELYSIUM 


THE  number  of  fishermen  who  are  con- 
stantly looking  for  new  fields  to  explore 
and  new  streams  to  whip  is  legion,  and 
this  paragraph  is  to  remind  them  that  Algon- 
quin Park,  situated  at  an  altitude  of  2000 
feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  Highlands  of  On- 
tario, offers  the  angler  unlimited  possibilities. 
There  are  more  than  1500  lakes  and  rivers 
in  this  Government  reserve,  a  large  majority 
of  which  teem  with  the  gamiest  of  the  game 
fish,  including  speckled  trout,  salmon  trout 
and  small  mouthed  black  bass.  The  fishing 
seems  to  be  better  this  year  than  ever  judging 
by  the  reports  received  from  the  park  head- 
quarters during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  and  splendid  catches  are  the  daily  re- 
port. The  black  bass  season  opens  on  June 
16th  and  such  places  as  Rock  Lake,  Whiskey 
Falls,  the  North  Branch  of  the  Muskoka 
River  and  Lake  of  Two  Rivers  will  be  the 
objective  for  the  devotee  of  rod  and  line. 

\  The  Highland  Inn,  situated  on  Cache  Lake, 
offers  most  desirable  accommodation  and 


has  in  connection  an  outfitting  store  where 
all  the  necessities  a  fisherman  requires  can 
be  had  at  reasonable  prices.  Guides  may  be 
secured  and  camping  outfits  supplied  if  de- 
sired. Outside  of  the  attractions  offered  in 
this  most  delectable  spot  for  the  angler  and 
camper  are  innumerable  other  pleasures,  such 
as  canoeing,  bathing,  boating,  tennis,  billiards 
and  above  all  its  tonic  air  filtering  through 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  pine,  balsam 
and  spruce  means  renewed  vigor  and  health 
to  all  who  are  fortunate  to  visit  the  territory. 
Hunting  is  not  allowed  in  the  Park,  and  no 
one  is  allowed  to  cany  firearms,  consequently 
wild  life  abounds  and  is  continually  increas- 
ing through  the  protection  they  are  given  in 
the  3,000,000  acres  enclosed  in  the  Park 
boundaries.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
System  has  issued  a  handsome  illustrated 
publication  telling  all  about  this  wonderful 
Provincial  Park,  and  copies  may  be  had  free 
on  application  to  Miss  Jean  Lindsay,  Man- 
ager, Highland  Inn,  Algonquin  Par"k  Station, 
Ontario. 


KAMLOOPS,  OKANAGAN  AND 
KOOTENAY  LAKES  STEEL- 
HEAD  TROUT 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


SOME    f  ew    weeks     ago    I    was  in 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  D.  Sis- 
mey  of    Pentieton,    British  Columbia; 
in  which  he  said: 

''The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  ask  for  more 
information  about  the  Steelhead  Trout, 
scientifically  known  as  Salmo-rivularis  and 
its  sub-species,  Salmo-rivularis-Kamloops. 
Now  I  am  by  way  of  being  a  naturalist,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  did  not  know  much  about 
fish  and  am  anxious  to  know  about  a  few 
things  that  do  not  look  right  to  me.  Are 
you  certain  that  Salmo-rivularis-Kamloops 
is  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Okanagan,  Koot- 
enay  and  Kamloops?  In  Okanagan  the  sal- 
mon run  up  to  the  lake,  therefore  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  steelhead  can  run  to  the 
sea,  in  a  like  manner  the  steelhead  of  Kam- 
loops can  reach  the  sea.  Now  if  these  lakes 
are  inhabited  by  fish  such  as  Salmo-rivularis- 
Kamloops,  which  are  constantly  going  and 
coming  from  the  sea  it  is  remarkable  if  they 
are  a  sub-species  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  mouths  of  these  rivers,  between  them, 
are  inhabited  by  the  ordinary  steelhead  trout, 
Salmo-rivularis.  Again  Kootenay  Lakes  are 
cut  off  from  the  sea  by  Bonnington  Falls,  up 
which  I  believe  no  fish  can  pass  and  still  they 
are  inhabited  by  Salmo-rivularis-Kamloops. 
This  might  be  done  in  various  ways.  Suppose 
all  the  fish  in  the  waters  of  Kamloops,  Koot- 
enay and  Okanagan  are  the  sub-species  of 
Salmo-rivularis-Kamloops.  What  direct  evi- 
dence is  there  that  these  fish  go  to  the  sea 
at  all?  With  such  vast  bodies  of  water,  why 
should  not  a  sub-species  arise  adapted  to  the 
new  conditions,  viz.,  a  life-long  stay  in  fresh 
water.  If  such  was  the  case  I  would  doubt 
that  the  fish  in  these  different  waters  wTere 
the  same  and  though  the  sub-species  Salmo- 
laris-Kamloops  was  definite  I  would  think 
that  Okanagan  and  Kootenay  would  show 
varieties  which  might  be  named  Salmo- 
rivularis-Kamloops,  variety,  Kootenay  or 
Okanagan.  Again  if  these  fish  are  not  en- 
tirely fresh  water  living  I  would  feel  like 
abandoning  the  sub-species  Salmo-rivularis- 
Kamloops  altogether  and  looking  on  them  as 
varieties  of  the  Salmo-rivularis  and  in  this 
case  the  Kamloops  trout  would  be  Salmo- 
rivularis,  variety  Kamloops.    In  the  past 


there  has  been  a  tendency  with  all  investigat- 
ors on  noticing  any  small  difference  to  im- 
mediately coin  a  new  species." 

Yours  very  sincerely, 
E.  D.  Sismey. 

Editor's  Note: — Mr.  E.  D.  Sismey  is  more 
or  less  right  in  his  calculations  and  deductions. 
While  the  fishes  in  the  more  popularized  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  very  well  known,  in 
the  case  of  the  steelheads  in  British  Columbia, 
etc.,  not  so  much  is  certain.  The  case  of 
the  steelhead  trout  in  the  three  lakes,  Kam- 
loops, Okanagan  and  Kootenay  is  a  point  in 
question.  If  the  steelheads  of  these  lakes 
differ  one  from  the  other  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  be  of  specific  importance  then  of 
course  they  should  be  scientifically  labelled 
otherwise  than  they  now  are.  The  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  these  trout  has  been  very 
general.  We  have  yet  to  find  out  if  the  trout 
of  these  lakes  differ  and  differ  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  be  of  extraordinary  importance. 
This  has  hitherto  been  suspected  as  un- 
necessary since  no  arguments  have  been 
advanced  upon  this  topic.  I  felt  when  I 
got  Mr.  Sismey's  letter  that  I  ought  to  put 
it  up  to  those  who  designated  the  fish  in 
question  and  classified  them,  so  I  chose  Dr. 
Barton  Warren  Evermann  to  explain  his 
position  in  the  matter,  since  Mr.  Evermann 
with  Jordan  has  done  this.  Mr.  Evermann 
with  his  usual  generosity  and  habitual  prompt- 
ness in  such  matters  at  once  sent  me  the  fol- 
lowing reply: 

"I  have  carefully  read  the  quotation  which 
you  give  from  a  letter  to  you  from  Mr.  E.  D. 
Sismey,  regarding  the  trout  of  Okanagan, 
Kootenay  and  the  Kamloop  Lakes  of  British 
Columbia  and  in  reply  I  am  compelled  to 
say  that  I  have  made  no  personal  comparison 
of  specimens  from  those  lakes.  Doctor  David 
Starr  Jordan  some  years  ago  described  from 
Kamloops  Lake  a  species  which  he  called 
Salmo-Kamloops.  Later  when  he  and  I  were 
writing  the  "Fishes  of  North  and  Middle 
America,"  we  placed  this  form  as  a  sub-species 
of  the  common  steelhead  trout,  Salmo-gaird- 
neri,  under  the  trinomial  name,  Salmo-gaird- 
neri-kamloops.  At  this  time  we  did  it  because 
the  form  kamloops  was  believed  to  differ  but 
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slightly  from  the  ordinary  steelhead.  At 
the  time  we  had  no  specimens  from  Lakes 
Okanagan  and  Kootenay  but  had  reports 
that  a  trout  or  steelhead  was  found  in  those 
lakes.  Since  then  I  have  seen  specimens 
from  Kootenay  Lake  in  the  market  but  was 
unable  to  preserve  them  for  museum  purposes. 
Whether  the  form  kamloops  occurs  in  all  three 
of  these  lakes  and  is  identical  in  all  three  has 
not  been  properly  determined,  as  there  has 
not  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  direct  com- 
parison of  specimens  from  the  three  lakes. 
If  there  is  in  Lake  Okanagan  a  form  distinct 
from  the  common  steelhead,  it  should,  in 
my  judgment  be  named  as  a  distinct  species 
rather  than  a  sub-species  and  its  name  would 
be  Salmo-kamloops  as  originally  named  by 
Doctor  Jordan.  However  slight  the  differ- 
ences may  be,  if  they  are  real  and  do  not  inter- 
grade,  they  are  of  specific  importance  and  a 
binomial  instead  of  a  trinomial  name  would 
be  required.  If  there  is  a  form  in  Kootenay 
Lake  and  one  in  Okanagan,  distinct  from  the 
common  steelhead  the  probabilities  are  that 
each  of  them  would  also  be  distinct  from  Kam- 
loops and  distinct  from  each  other.  We 
would  thus  have  three  species  or  sub-species, 
one  in  each  of  the  three  lakes.  The  facts 
however  can  be  determined  only  by  a  direct, 
comparison  of  specimens  from  the  three 
bodies  of  water.  Perhaps  the  best  that  we 
can  do  to  express  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  steelheads  of  that  region  would  be  to  say 
that  the  common  steelhead,  Salmo-gairdneri 
occurs  in  the  Fraser  .River  and  possibly  in 
some  of  its  tributary  lakes;  and  that  there  is 
in  Kamloops  lake  another  species,  Salmo- 
kamloops,  closely  allied  to  the  steelhead;  and 
that  in  Kootenay  and  Okanagan  lakes  there 
is  a  form  as  yet  unnamed,  probably  distinct 
from  either. 


If  your  correspondent  could  secure  speci- 
mens from  each  of  the  three  lakes  and  for- 
ward them  to  me  I  would  be  very  much  in- 
terested in  making  the  comparison.  I  am 
here  in  San  Francisco  now,  close  to  Stanford 
University  so  that  Doctor  Jordan  and  I  could 
take  up  the  matter  jointly.  The  specimens 
could  be  preserved  in  formaldehyde,  or,  better 
frozen  and  shipped  down  by  express. 

Thanking  you  for  writing  me  and  regretting 
that  I  can  give  you  no  more  definite  informa- 
tion on  this  highly  interesting  subject,  I  beg 
to  remain, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Barton  Warren  Evermaian; 

Director,  Museum, 
California  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Comment: — We  trust  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  Mr.  Sismey  to  fish  the  three  lakes  in  ques- 
tion and  if  possible  to  acquire  a  specimen  of 
the  steelhead  trout  to  be  found  in  each  lake. 
If  this  could  be  done  and  if  the  fish  can  be 
shipped  as  Mr.  Evermann  suggests  to  him  at 
San  Francisco,  California,  care  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Sciences  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  this  problem  will  soon  be  unravelled. 
Anyone  having  access  to  these  lakes  this 
summer  who  is  able  to  follow  these  suggestions 
can  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Evermann,  though 
it  would  be  a  courtesy  to  the  gentleman  in 
question  not  to  write  unless  you  have  the 
goods  at  hand  or  if  you  are  sure  you  can  carry 
it  out. 

I  strongiy  suspect  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  various  fishes  in  these  lakes,  as 
steelheads,  is  of  specific  importance. 

R.  P.  L. 


On  Holidays. 

Holidays,  like  everything  else,  are  better 
for  a  iittle  intelligent  planning.  And  there 
is  no  better  time  in  the  year  than  now  for 
deciding  what  use  you  will  make  of  vacation. 
Also  there  is  no  bettei  country  than  Canada 
for  getting  back  to  Nature  and  experiencing 
the  healing  balm  that  comes  of  communion 
with  wide  spaces,  great  waterways,  and  noble 
forests  and  mountains. 
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GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION 


D1JED  BY  A.B.G 


>9  Readers  arc  Invited  to  contribute  to  Ihu 
department  note*,  comments  and  en- 
quiries concerning  r>rearms  and  ammun- 
ttlon.  Communication 4  must  be  brief 
and  to  tbi  -point  and  personalities  must 
not  betinViurged  in.  The  Editor  will  not 
be  held  'responsible  for  opinions  express- 
ed by  correspondents.  Address  all 
to  A.  B.  Ceikie.  c/o  Rod 
Ontario. 


The  Publishers  of  Rod  and  Gun  Magazine  invite  readers  of  the  magazine  to  contri- 
bute articles  and  letters  to  Mr.  Geikie's  department  on  matters  pertaining  to  guns  and 
ammunition,  but  do  not  necessarily  endorse  the  opinions  expressed  therein  by  these 
contributors. 


GONCERNING  SOME  OF  THE 
REVOLVERS  I  HAVE  OWNED 


Ashley  A.  Haines 


MY  first  recollection  of  a  revolver  dates 
back  to  when  I  was  about  five  or  six 
years  old  (about  1876  or '77)  and  that 
revolver  I  have  in  mind  was  one  my  father 
had  owned  for  years  and  in  the  backwoods  of 
Michigan  had  killed  many  a  deer  with.  It 
was  one  of  the  old  cap-and-bail  Remingtons 
of  the  Civil  War  period,  was  .45  caliber,  with 
a  long  barrel — probably  iy2  or  8  inches — and 
to  me  always  seemed  a  very  heavy  weapon — 
heavier,  in  fact,  than  the  .45  Colt  Peacemaker 
which  came  into  our  family  a  few  years  later. 
The  last  deer  my  father  ever  killed  fell  to  this 
old  Remington,  shot  through  the  heart,  at 
120  paces — probably  a  good  strong  100  yards. 
This  old  Remington,  as  I  remember  it,  re- 
sembled in  outline  somewhat  the  present 
single-action  Colt  with  which  all  are  perfectly 
familiar.  The  hammer  spur,  however,  I  think 
was  lower  than  the  Colt  (certainly  much, 
lower  than  the  old  cap-and-ball  Colt)  while 
the  trigger  was  wider, — both  features  always 
having  appealed  to  me  more  than  the  higher 
hammer  spurs  and  narrower  triggers  of  the 
Colt.  The  grip  was  of  the  square-butt  pattern, 
very  similar  to  the  Colt,  and  fitted  the  hand 
fully  as  well  as  the  latter  arm  which  has 


become  famous  the  world  around  for  its  per- 
fect grip. 

We  used  the  old  Remington  mostly  with 
the  round  ball,  patched  with  a  piece  of  greased 
cloth  of  suitable  size,  but  I  am  not  at  all  cer- 
tain as  to  the  powder  charge  but  am  pretty 
confident  that  it  was  much  more  than  re- 
commended by  the  Ideal  people  for  this  re- 
volver and  their  170-grain  two-grooved  bullet, 
the  charge  of  black  powder  advised  by  them 
being  but  12  grains.  With  the  old  Remington 
an  older  brother  and  myself  accounted  for 
hundreds  of  the  cotton  tail  rabbits  of  South- 
Eastern  Kansas  and  much  other  small  game 
and  I  dare  say  had  we  then  had  the  chance  of 
using  it  on  larger  game  it  would  have  given  a 
good  account  of  itself.  Occasionally  we 
would  get  two  or  more  shots  for  but  one  pull  of 
the  trigger.  This  we,  at  the  time,  attributed 
to  loose  fitting  caps  permitting  the  powder 
flash  setting  off  an  extra  chamber.  From 
what  I  have  since  learned  concerning  these 
old  arms,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
trouble  was  due  to  loose  fitting  bullets,  for, 
bear  in  mind,  this  was  years  before  the  Ideal 
catalogues  were  thought  of  and  the  information 
now  found  therein  concerning  the  necessity 
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Hits  the  Mark 

The  ammunition  made  to  meet  the 
sportsman's  every  desire  is  the  ammu- 
nition used  by  every  Canadian  who 
demands  accuracy  and  reliability  in  his 

shooting- 
Dominion  Ammunition 

It  is  the  only  ammunition  made  in  Canada.  Sports- 
men who  ikkno\v"  select  it  as  the  best  money  can 
buy.  They  shoot  Dominion  Shot  Shells  and 
Metallics  because  Dominion  hits  the  mark — because 
it  has  been  tested  and  found  accurate  under  every 
condition. 

The  big  "D"  Trade-mark  represents  a  guarantee  that 
embodies  dependability. 
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of  having  both  mold  and  lead  very  hot  to 
insure  smooth,  full-size  bullets  was  not  to  be 
had.  One  of  my  last  experiences  with  the  old 
Remington  was  shooting  it  by  holding  with 
both  hands.  My  shirt  sleeves  were  rolled  up, 
and  as  I  very  foolishly  gripped  the  revolver 
with  my  left  hand  in  front  of  the  cylinder  I 
found  myself,  following  the  shot,  with  a 
badly  blistered  wrist  from  the  powder-flash 
escaping  between  barrel  and  cylinder.  Yes, 
the  bullet  struck  dead  center  (only  shooting 
about  ten  yards)  but  that  cured  me  of  grip- 
ping a  revolver  in  that  fashion.  Except  when 
testing  for  best  accuracy  from  rest,  as  I  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  doing  recently,  the 
revolver  is  always  held  with  one  hand  and  the 
shooting  offhand. 

Another  revolver  that  came  our  way  a  few 
years  later  was  a  Smith  &  Wesson  using  the 
.22  short  cartridge.  This  was  seven-shot,  the 
barrel  being  3  Yi  inches  long  and  hinged  at  the 
top  of  frame  just  in  front  of  the  cylinder. 
!  To  open,  a  latch  was  released  at  the  bottom  of 
(  the  frame  directly  under  the  hinged  joint,  and 
barrel  tipped  up  for  removal  of  cylinder  for 
loading  of  chambers  or  removal  of  fired  shells. 
The  latter  was  accomplished  by  pressing  each 
chamber  back  over  a  projecting  pin  under- 
neath the  barrel.  I  have  owned  three  of 
these  little  arms,  and  two  of  them  accounted 
for  a  great  deal  of  small  game  and  afforded 
much  satisfaction  in  every  way.  They  had 
ribbed  barrels,  round  butt  grips,  were  single 
action  and  were  made  without  trigger  guard. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  revolvers  that 
at  that  time  ever  fell  into  our  hands  was  one 
of  the  "break-open"  type,  Smith  &  Wesson 
make,  automatically  ejecting  the  shells  like 
the  present  Perfected  Model  or  Hammerless 
revolvers  of  same  make.  This  little  gun  was 
of  .32  caliber,  3  H  inch  barrel,  round  butt  and 
without  trigger  guard,  in  this  last  respect  being 
similar  to  the  1880  model  S.  &  W.  of  .38 
caliber  which  later,  on  being  provided  a 
trigger  and  trigger  guard,  became  known  as  the 
1891  model,  a  revolver  that  I  never  tire  talk- 
ing about.  This  .32  S.  &  W.  used  the  cart- 
ridge now  known  as  .32  S.  &  WT.  short  though 
at  that  time  you  had  only  to  ask  for  .32  S.  &  W. 
cartridges  to  get  what  was  wanted.  Our  first 
experience  in  reloading  began  with  this  cart- 
ridge. I  can  assure  anyone,  however,  that 
the  ammunition  we  turned  out  was  not  of  the 
most  superior  sort.  Any  powder  was  used 
and  as  we  for  a  long  time  failed  to  lubricate 
the  bullets  any  one  will  readily  understand 
that  our  shooting  was  not  100  per  cent  bull's 
eyes. 


One  ol  the  greatest  surprises  that  ever  came 
our  way  was  when  a  .45  caliber  single  action 
Colt  fell  into  our  hands.  This  was  a  prac- 
tically new  gun  with  combined  money-and- 
cartridge-belt  and  Mexican  pattern  scabbard, 
the  whole  outfit  having  seen  service  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  about  '80  or  '81. 
We  still  had  the  old  Remington,  and  had 
always  thought  it  a  superior  shooting  arm, 
but  when  the  .45  Colt  was  tried  for  penetra- 
tion in  solid  8x8-inch  white  pine  timbers,  with 
never  a  bullet  failing  to  pass  entireiy  through, 
often  tearing  up  the  ground  beyond,  we  were 
ready  to  give  it  pre-eminence  over  the  old 
Remington  my  father  had  used  so  long.  The 
40  grains  of  black  powder  and  260-grain 
bullet  used  at  that  period  in  the  .45  Colt  was 
no  relation  to  many  of  the  cartridges  now 
offered  us,  for,  be  it  remembered,  this  cart- 
ridge is  being,  and  has  been,  underloaded  for 
several  years.  Du  Pont  Pistol  powder  No.  3 
(8.5  grains  of  it)  places  this  famous  cartridge 
back  with  the  old  40-grains  black  powder 
load  (for  power)  though  my  limited  experience 
with  two  of  the  famous  Du  Pont  powders 
suitable  for  this  arm  inclines  me  to  the  belief 
that  15  grains  of  Du  Pont  No.  80  may  be  the 
most  accurate.  The  velocity  for  the  latter  is 
925  F.  S.— 25  feet  more  than  for  the  No.  3 
powder.  / 

Since  owning  our  first  .45  Colt,  the  S.  &  W. 
and  Colt  companies  have  brought  out  many 
different  models,  but,  in  nvy  opinion,  the  old 
single  action  Colt,  when  talking  of  big  belt 
guns,  still  rules  supreme.  The  simultaneous 
ejecting  of  shells  of  the  swing-out  cylinder 
revolvers  has  advantages,  when  one  has  no 
tight  fitting  shells,'  but  with  six  tight  shells  in 
the  chambers  one  will  get  them  out  quicker 
one  at  a  time,  with  the  old  rod-ejecting  Coit. 
The  solid  frame  of  the  older  Colt  also  looks 
good  to  me  as  it  stands  for  all  the  hard  knocks 
imaginable.  The  grip  of  the  old  Colt  when  full 
charges  are  used,  is  far  easier  on  my  hand  than 
the  full-saw  handle  grip  of  the  S.  &  W.  1908 
model.  The  New  Service  Colt,  when  using 
full  charges,  doesn't  bother  me  greatly  as  the 
saw-handle  "hump"  is  not  so  pronounced  as 
in  the  S.  &  W.  1908,  but  if  expressing  a  pre- 
ference for  the  two  arms  would  have  to  choose 
the  S.  &  W.  But  for  big  double-action  guns, 
both  are  good.  But  it  is  difficult  to  become 
weaned  from  the  old  single-action  Colt,  and 
when  thinking  of  the  best — that  is  the  best 
for  me — it  is  likely  to  be  the  old  "Peacemaker" 
or  "Frontier"  for  mine  for  some  time  to  come. 

I  owned  several  of  the  Russian  model 
S.  &  W.  revolvers,  tried  them  out,  condemned 
the  grip  and  hammersjon  them  and  disposed 
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Catching  the  "eats" 

The  list  of  Heinz  57  is  like  a  full  book  of  flies — there's  one 
of  the  57  just  right  to  get  a  rise  out  of  your  appetite — what- 
ever you  want  to  eat.    Easily  carried,  easily  opened. 

Use  all  the  daylight  for  sport! 

And  then — that  box  of  Heinz  ! 

HEINZ  57  VARIETIES 


HEINZ  Baked  Beans 


HEINZ  Spaghetti 


HEINZ  Cream  Soups 
HEINZ  Tomato  Ketchup 
HEINZ  Peanut  Butter 
HEINZ  Pickles 
HEINZ  Preserves 
HEINZ! 


-Real  baked  beans  —  oven-baked.  With  pork  or  with- 
out. With  tomato  sauce  or  without.  How  do  you 
want  'em?    Good  hot  or  cold. 

-You  don't  have  to  stalk  the  wily  tomato  sauce  or 
snare  the  special  cheese.  Caught  and  cooked  for  you. 
Just  heat  and  eat,  if  you  know  what's  good.  Very 
nourishing. 

-Celery,  Pea  and  Tomato. 

-A  real  relish. 

■All  butter  purposes;  keeps  sweet. 


Sold  by  all  good  grocers— Send  for  list  of  the  57  Varieties 
H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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of  them,  later  to  discover  that  when  properly 
understood  they  were  a  superior  arm.  High 
gripping  and  depressing  of  the  muzzle,  with 
plenty  of  practice  will  familiarize  one  with  this 
model  until  even  one  who  has  been  brought  up 
on  the  S.  A.  Colt  will  be  ready  to  pronounce 
the  S.  &  W.  Russian  model  a  perfect  arm — 
nearly.  To  make  it  so,  slightly  alter  the  grip 
and  hammer  spur  and  many  a  S.  A.  Colt 
admirer  would  be  ready  to  apply  for  a  divorce 
from  the  Colt  and  immediately  tie  up, —  for 
"better  or  for  worse,— to  the  Russian  model, — 
the  revolver  that  has  never  been  surpassed  for 
accuracy. 

Yes,  I  had  several  of  the  double  action 
S.  &  W.  "break-open"  .44's.    Fine  material, 
best  workmanship  and  S.  &  W.  accuracy,  but 
grip  seemed  a  trifle  small  and  the  hammer 
spurs  not  quite  what  they  should  have  been 
to  suit  such  a  crank  as  the  writer.  The 
mechanism  seemed  not  so  reliable  as  the  later 
S.  &  W.  double-action  arms.    And  this  will 
also  apply  to  the  older  double-action  Rod- 
Ejector  Colts.    I  owned  many  of  them  and 
speak  from  my  experience  with  them.  These 
rod-ejector  Colts  double-action  guns,  how- 
ever, had  excellent  fitting  grips  and  the 
hammer  spurs  suited  me  better,  than  the  old 
double-action  S.  &  W.    The  old  .32  and  .38 
S.  &  W.  break-open  pocket  arms,  the  .38 
caliber  now  superceded  by  the  Perfected 
model,  came  in  for  their  share  of  attention  and 
to  keep  up  the  suppiy  I  imagine  the  S.  Sc.  W. 
people  had  to  run  at  least  an  occasional  extra 
shift.    These  were  fine  little  arms  but,  like 
the  double-action  .44's  the  mechanism  could 
hardly  be  considered  as  satisfactory  as  more 
recent  productions  by  the  same  factory.  For 
the  ten  years  of  which  I  now  write,  which 
would  commence  about  1886,  the  most  erratic 
shooting  fell  to  my  lot  due  to  having  developed 
the  flinching  habit.   I  tried  everything  in  the 
way  of  Colt  and  S.  &  W.  revolvers,  from  small- 
est to  largest  sizes,  and  while  I  had  hoped  for 
a  cure  in  the  smaller  arms,  giving  light  recoil 
and  insignificant  report,   a  real  cure  for 
flinching  was  not  effected  until  I  swung  to  the 
.45  and  .44-40  single-action  Colts  in  which  I 
always  burned  the  full  40-grains  black-powder 
charge.  While  the  cure  was  not  instantaneous, 
it  has  been  fairly  permanent  though  I  have  to 
watch  myself,  at  times,  even  yet.  While 
flinching  the  most,  I  was  constantly  changing 
from  one  gun  to  another  for  a  remedy.  Since 
disposing  of  the  habit, — that  is  the  flinching 
habit — the  old  one  of  eternally  shifting  from 
one  revolver  to  another,  with  an  occasional 
automatic  pistol  thrown  in  for  seasoning, 
stuck  to  me  like  a  bad  reputation.    I  know 


it  is  a  bad  habit  and  always  advise  against 
such  a  proceeding,  realizing  that  any  one 
would  get  much  better  average  results  by 
always  using  one  gun,  but  I  presume  as  long 
as  the  Colt  and  S.  &  W.  exist,  A.  A.  H.  will  be 
trying  out  something  different. 

Among  the  older  models  of  Colts  owned  and 
used  were  the  .38  and  .41  calibers.  These  were 
the  rod-ejecting,  round-butt,  double-action 
revolvers.  With  the  appearance  of  the 
swing-out  cylinder  Colts,  in  the  same  calibers, 
I  had  to  invest  but  always  thought  I  did  not 
get  my  money's  worth.  The  t/ien  called  New 
Navy  model  soon  developed  a  shaky  cylinder. 
This  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  and  with  the 
appearance  of  the  1892  model,  which  was  an 
improvement  over  the  New  Navy,  some  of  the 
Colts  were  secured.  All  of  the  swing-out 
cylinder  Colts  (which  will  also  include  this 
type  of  arm  in  S.  &  W.  make)  had  a  very 
desirable  feature  never  found  in  double-action 
arms  of  either  make  previously,  and  that  was 
the  fact  that  the  trigger,  when  arm  was  used 
as  a  single-action,  engaged  directly  with  the 
hammer  notch  eliminating  any  undesirable 
creep,  or  taking  up  of  slack  when  trigger  was 
pulled  which  was  found  so  often  in  the  older 
types  of  double-action  revolvers  of  both  makes. 
But  in  the  earlier  swing-out  cylinder  Colts  (I 
speak  of  the  .38  and  .41  calibers  only  as  I  do 
not  know  as  the  fault  developed  in  the  New 
Service  model  first  brought  out)  in  which  we 
used  black  powder,  smokeless  not  making  its 
appearance  until  some  time  after,  the  cylinder, 
after  a  few  shots,  would  revolve  with  extreme 
difficulty  and  to  continue  shooting  one  would 
often  have  to  help  matters  along  by  revolving 
cylinder  with  left  hand  as  hammer  was  drawn 
back.  This  difficulty  came  about  from  the 
burnt  powder  fouling  the  cylinder  pin  but  I 
have  never  found  it  to  exist  in  any  of  the  later 
models  which  I  have  owned  or  used.  Another 
fault  the  early  Colts  of  the  swing-out  type  had 
was  the  unusually  and  unnecessarily  stiff  main 
springs  which,  when  the  arm  was  in  the  best 
condition,  caused  the  arm  to  work  very  hard. 
Another  cause  for  complaint  was  found  in  the 
far  too  frequent  breakage  of  bolt  and  hand- 
springs. Happily  all  these  undesirable  fea- 
tures have  been  eliminated  from  the  later 
models,  as  the  cylinders  never  give  trouble 
from  accumulation  of  fouling,  main  springs 
are  not  too  stiff  and  breakages  of  the  smaller 
springs,  in  either  Colts  or  S.  &  W.  arms  now 
offered,  are  almost  never  heard  of  due  to 
practically  ail  of  them  being  spiral  ones. 

Just  when  I  purchased  my  first  Smith  & 
Wesson  hammerless  I  cannot  state  positively, 
but  presume  it  was  not  many  years  after  they 
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Trust ! 


Trust  a  Savage  Automatic  in  any 
emergency.  From  design  to  finished 
product  it's  dependable — sure  ! 

Savage  for  Sureness  means  just  as 
much  to  us  as  it  does  to  you. 

See  a  Savage  at  your  gun  dealers — 
or  send  direct  to  us  for  full  details. 

Savage  Arms  Company 

931  Savage  Avenue 
Utica  -   New  York. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Lewis  Automatic  Machine  Gun 
and  High-Power  and  Small  Caliber  Sporting  Rifles. 

\ 
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i(As  easy  as 
pointing  your  finger" 


The  PARKER  Single  Barrel 
Trap  Gun! 

(A  Chip  of  the  "Old  Reliable"  Block). 


THE  GUN  WITH  A  PEDIGREE  ! !  ! 
The  greatest  scores  ever  recorded  were  made  with  PARKER  GUNS. 

For  further  particulars  address: 

PARKER  BROS.,  MaMstaekrer  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Sales  Rooms,  32  Warren  St.,  New  York  City.   -    Write  for  free  catalogue. 
Resident  Agent,  A.  W.  duBray,  P.O.  Box  102,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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were  placed  on  the  market  which  I  believe  was 
in  the  latter  '80's.  This  was  invented  by  Mr. 
B.  D.  Wesson  and,  in  my  opinion,  represents 
one  of  the  best — many  shooters  consider  it  the 
very  best — pocket  arms  in  existence.  The 
arm  is  usually  spoken  of  as  double  action  but 
in  reality  it  is  a  self-cocking  revolver  with  a 
hammer  concealed  within  the  frame  and  is 
provided  with  a  grip-safety  which  absolutely 
guards  against  any  unintentional  manipula- 
tion of  the  trigger.  This  little  arm  can  be  no 
better  described  than  to  state  that  it  is  as 
safe  as  any  arm  can  be  made  and  absolutely 
dependable  at  all  times  for  the  quickest  work, 
while,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mechanism  is 
so  arranged  that  one  can  quickly  draw  trigger 
almost  to  its  full  rearmost  position  and  hold 
there  while  the  most  deliberate  aim  is  being 
taken,  a  slight  increase  in  pressure  by  trigger 
finger  being  only  necessary  to  fire  the  arm,  is 
also  well  adapted  for  target  or  small  game 
shooting.  Especially  is  this  true  when  equip- 
ped with  the  longer  barrels.  If  I  were  asked 
for  suggestions  calculated  to  improve  these 
excellent  little  arms,  or  the  oldest  S.  &.  W 
now  being  made  which  is  the  old  break-open 
model  of  .32  caliber,  it  would  be  to  supercede 
the  small  flat  springs  used  in  them  by  the 
practically  unbreakable  spiral  ones.  In  the 
hammerless  S.  &  W.  arms  I  have  never  had  a 
spring  of  any  kind  break,  but  in  spite  of  this 
fact,  when  it  is  so  well  known  that  spiral 
springs  are  far  more  durable,  it  would  seem 
spiral  springs  are  well  worth  considering  for 
the  revolvers  mentioned.  And  right  here 
permit  me  to  also  suggest  that  the  old  S.  A. 
Colt  could  well  be  supplied  with  spiral  springs, 
especially  trigger  and  bolt-springsi,  as  well  as 
hand  or  pawl  springs.  These  little  flat  springs 
are  always  the  first  to  let  go  and  now  that  the 
spiral  springs  have  so  clearly  demonstrated 
their  superiority  why  riot  incorporate  them  in 
the  arms  referred  to?  Will  the  makers  pi  ease 
answer.. 

While  all  the  different  models  and  calibers 
of  Colt  and  S.  &  W.  revolvers  that  were  owned 
up  to  the  time  written  of  above  have  not  been 
mentioned,  we  will  forget  about  them,  for  the 
present  at  least,  and  make  a  few  remarks 
concerning  the  more  modern  revolvers  with 
swing-out  cylinders  and  which  are  undoubted- 
ly becoming  more  popular  daily.  The  earlier 
type  of  Colt  swing-out  cylinder  arms  as  has 
been  mentioned,  I  did  not  find  entirely  satis- 
factory. Evidently  the  makers  were  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  their  own  productions 
as  in  time  they  brought  out  the  swing-out 
models  with  many  improvements.  The  .45 
Colt  New  Service  Target  model  and  the 


Officer's  Model  and  Army  Special,  the  two 
last  using  the  .38  S.  &  W.  Special  cartridge, 
have  so  often  proved  their  worth  in  compe- 
tition the  world  over  that  little  need  be  said 
concerning  them  from  the  standpoint  of 
accuracy.  If  my  opinion  should  be  considered 
of  any  value  whatever,  I  should  say  that  any 
one  looking  for  a  double-action  revolver  of  the 
power  represented  in  the  calibers  mentioned, 
will  be  pretty  certain  to  find  satisfactory  any 
of  the  three  arms  mentioned  above.  While 
not  an  absolute  necessity,  I  believe  these  , 
popuBar  arms  would  be  better  received  if  made 
with  front  cylinder-locks  and  a  slight  curve 
placed  in  the  back  part  of  the  back  strap.  The 
first  would  make  the  arm  attractive  to  the 
ones  who  purchase  S.  &  W.  arms  of  this  type 
solely  for  the  front  locking  device  while  the 
"sway-back"  suggested  in  the  grip  would  equal 
in  appearance  the  grip  of  the  old  S.  A.  Colt 
which  no  one  has  ever  suggested  changes  in 
calculated  to  improve  its  appearance  or 
efficiency. 

Among  many  of  the  swing-out  Colts  that 
came  my  way  might  be  mentioned  the  .32 
Colts  New  Police  with  6-inch  barrels,  which  I 
found  very  accurate  shooting  arms  and  well 
adapted  for  small  game  shooting  as  well.  I 
used  mostly  reloaded  cartridges,  and  where 
one  has  the  time  and  inclination  he  can  do  no 
better  than  to  invest  in  the  well  known  Ideal 
tools  which  will  enable  him  to  turn  out  the 
cheapest  ammunition  possible  and  equal  in 
every  way  to  the  best  factory  product;  besides 
if  he  so  desires,  and  is  of  an  experimental  turn 
of  mind,  he  can  produce  loads  suitable  for 
every  purpose. 

In  mentioning  the  .32  Colts  New  Police  I 
am  reminded  of  the  .22  calibers,  with  swing- 
out  cylinders  and  six  inch  barrels.  I  owned 
several  of  the  Colts  and  shot  the  S.  &  W., 
known,  when  first  brought  out,  as  the  Be- 
keart  Model  but  now  called  the  .22-32  S.  &  W. 
due  to  being  made  on  the  .32  Hand-Ejector 
model  frame.  I  liked  the  Colt  for  the  .22 
Winchester  Special  cartridge  better  than  for 
the  one  I  used  chambered  for  the  .22  short 
and  long  cartridges  and  with  it  (the  .22 
Special)  invariably  secured  much  better 
accuracy.  Since  then  the  same  model  has 
been  brought  out  for  the  .22  Long  Rifle  cart- 
ridge which  I  think  was  a  move  in  the  right 
jdirection.  The  .22  S.  &  W.  appeals  to  me 
strongly  but  as  yet  have  not  invested  in  one. 
For  a  .22  arm  of  its  avoirdupois  it  will  be  a 
tough  proposition  to  beat.  While  much  of 
the  work  from  the  accuracy  standpoint  with 
these  little  arms  was  very  satisfactory,  at  the 
same  time  I  might  mention  that,  on  the 
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The  Gun  That 
Never  Shoots 
Loose 

American  Made  by  American 
Workmen. 


THE  L.  C.  SMITH 
TRAP  GUN 

With  2  Triggers       -       -  -       -  $62.50 

With  Automatic  Ejector  -  $73.50 
With  Automatic  Ejector  and  Hunter  One  Trigger  $93.50 


We  Make  Guns  From  $25.00  to  $1000.00. 


ASK  FOR  OUR  ART  CATALOG 


The  Hunter  Arms  Co.,  Inc.    Address  Dept.  D.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


CLARK'S  CANNED  MEATS 

Don't  forget  when  assembling  your  camp  outfit  that  CLARK'S 
can  give  you  VARIETY  and  QUALITY  and  make  the  culinary 
a  real  pleasure. 


SOUPS  in  all  varieties. 

Beefsteak  and  Onions,  Irish  Stew,  English  Brawn, 
Cambridge  Sausage,  Spaghetti  with  Tomato  Sauce 
and  Cheese,  etc. 

Corned,    Roast   and    Boiled    Beef,    Ox  Tongue, 
Sliced  Smoked  Beef,  Potted  Meats,  etc.,  etc. 
Plum  Pudding,  Mince  Meat,  etc. 


INSIST  ON  CLARK'S. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 


CLARK,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 
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average,  I  have  secured  better  results  with  the 
larger  calibers  such  as  the  .32  Colts  New 
Police  and  Smith  &  Wessons  for  .32  S.  &  W. 
long  cartridges.  The  .22's  use  the  inexpensive 
ammunition  and  for  the  lazy  man  will  prove 
very  satisfactory.  While  I  was  one  of  the 
many  who  advocated  the  manufacture  of 
suitable  .22  revolvers,  and  was  asked  for  an 
opinion  concerning  the  matter  by  one  of  the 
makers  previous  to  their  manufacture,  at  the 
same  time  I  might  as  well  say  that  for  most 
of  my  use  I  now  prefer  a  .32  or  .38  caliber  in 
which  I  use  reloaded  cartridges  which,  if  one 
ignores  the  time  recfuired  to  produce,  gives 
him  more  powerful  arms  and  ammunition 
practically  as  inexpensive  as  the  .22  cart- 
ridges. 

By  .32  and  .78-caliber,  in  this  instance,  I 
refer  to  such  arms  as  the  .32  Colt  New  Police 
and  the  Hand-Ejector  S.  &  W.  both  using  the 
32  S.  &  W.  long  or  Colt  New  Police  cartridge 
also  the  1891  model  S.  &  W.— no  longer  made 
—and  the  .38  S.  &  W.  Perfected  model.  In 
the  shorter  lengths,  say  about  four  inches, 
these  arms  are  "unbeatable"  for  pocket  use, 
while  with  six-inch  barrels  very  accurate, 
light-weight  arms  result  well  adapted  for 
target  or  small  game.  Just  at  the  present 
time  my  particular  favorite  is  my  six-inch 
Perfected  S.  &  W.  The  time  may  come  when 
it  may  be  superceded  by  a  six-inch  S.  &  W. 
"Regulation  Police"  just  introduced,  a  wea- 
pon I  have  only  seen  in  my  four-inch  .38  in 
this  model.  It  is  a  beauty  for  pocket  use. 
The  .32,  with  six-inch  barrel,  should  be  ideal 
for  small  game  and  target  shooting  where  the 
best  in  light  weight  arms  will  answer.  The 
grip  on  these  Regulation  Police  S.  &  W.  guns 
is  closely  patterned  after  the  Square  Butt 
grip  of  the  .38  S.  &  W.  Special  revolvers 
which  I  have  owned  and  used  a  great  deal  and 
will  briefly  dispose  of  at  this  time  by  saying 
that  I  consider  them  the  very  best  revolver 
yet  produced  anywhere  near  approaching  the 
much  discussed  "all  around"  revolver.  But  a 
further  word  concerning  the  grip  on  the 
Regulation  Police.  By  filing  away  a  small 
portion  of  the  back-strap  to  several  of  the 
;S.  &  W.  models  such  as  the  '91  and  Perfected 
Models,  etc.,  the  new  grips  can  easily  be 
fitted,  the  part  filed  being  entirely  covered 
when  the  new  grip  is  screwed  fast.  The  new 
grip  is  ideal  in  every  way. 

Many  one-hand  arms  I  have  owned  have 
not  been  mentioned,  and  in  this  very  hurriedly 
written  article  I  shall  not  have  time  to  refer 
to  them.  I  simply  cannot  refrain  here  from 
speaking  of  the  .38  Colt  Police  Positive 
Special  which,  be  it  remembered,   uses  the 


extremely  accurate  and  quite  powerful  .38 
S.  &  W.  Special  cartridge.  I  have  shot  this 
model  in  the  four-inch  barrel  and  owned  the 
first  5-inch  in  this  model  that  ever  left  the 
Colt  factory.  The  five-inch  length. is  the  all- 
around  length,  the  four-inch  the  one  suitable 
for  the  pocket  while  the  6-inch,  which  I  have 
never  used,  should  make  the  very  finest  light 
weight  belt  arm  of  suitable  power  yet  offered 
the  revolver  shooter.  Many  are  under  the 
impression  that  an  arm  of  such  light  weight 
using  this  powerful  ammunition,  of  necessity 
must  be  inaccurate, — but  this  is  wrong.  Take 
if  trom  me  that  the  man  who  can  secure 
accurate  shooting  from  other  revolvers  will 
not  be  disappointed  in  this  Colt  Police 
Positive  Special. 

The  four,  five  and  six-inch  barrel  1891 
S.  &  W.  revolvers  were  owned  and  used  a 
great  deal,  the  four-inch  being  the  ideal 
pocket  revolver  and  the  longer  lengths  well 
adapted  for  small  game  and  target  practice. 
Too  bad  their  manufacture  has  been  stopped 
for  they  were  little  arms  possessing  exceptional 
merit,  but  the  craze  for  things  double-action 
and  things  automatic  drove  them  from  the 
field.  These  1891  model  S.  &  W.  with  the  .32 
Hand  Ejector  model,  same  make,  with  the 
.32  Colts  New  Police  as  well  as  the  six  and 
eight  inch  1891  S.  &  W.  single-shot  pistols, 
and  the  later  Perfected  model  10-inch  all  came 
in  for  their  share  of  small  game  getting.  No 
time  to  say  much  concerning  the  pistols  re- 
ferred to,  but  this  is  entirely  unnecessary  as 
their  merits,  especially  in  the  longer  lengths, 
are  so  well  known,  but  will  say  that  the  six- 
inch  pistol  was  of  such  convenient  length, 
and  showed  such  excellent  accuracy,  that  it 
was  aimost  a  constant  companion  for  years  and 
probably  accounted  for  as  much  small  game 
as  any  other  one-hand  arm  I  ever  owned. 
Some  time  I  may  show  a  target  made  with  it, 
(this  made  at  50  yards)  in  which  47  or  48  of  the 
50  shots  fired  landed  on  the  8-inch  bull.  Off- 
hand, of  course.  Not  bad  for  a  six-inch  arm 
of  .22  caliber. 

Another  caliber  in  the  1891  model,  I  must 
briefly  mention  before  bringing  tins  talkative 
typewriter  to  a  full  sttfp,  and  that  is  an  eight- 
inch  arm  of  this  type  (within  reach  of  my  hand 
as  I  write)  using  the  ordinary  .38  S.  &  W. 
cartridge.  It  isn't  generally  known,  but  the 
1891  S.  &  W.  pistol  was  made  for  this  cart- 
ridge, as  well  as  for  the  common  .32  S.  &W. 
cartridge,  &  in  addition  to  the  .22  caliber. 
By  purchasing  a  revolver  barrel  and  cylinder 
this  arm  of  mine  can  easily  be  converted  into 
a  revolver  as  the  pistol  is  made  on  the  re- 
volver frame  with  the  mechanism  included 
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These  Whiskies  are  Manufactured  at  our  Distillery  at  CORB YVILLE,  ONTARIO,  where  we  have 
been  making  Whiskies  for  the  past  58  years.  Our  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  17,000  GALLONS 
DAILY,  is  the  largest  in  Canada  and  is  also  recognized  as  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date. 


Price  List-Express  Prepaid 

4  bottles  Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye  W  hisky  $  5.00 

1  gallon  Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye  Whisky   5.25 

1  case  Corby *s  Special  Selected  Rye  Whisky  (12 

bottles)   11-00 

4  bottles  Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Wrhisky   4.00 

1  gallon  Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Whisky   4.50 

1  case  Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Whisky  (12  bottles) .  .  9.00 
The  above  prices  apply  only  to  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
points  East  of  Detroit  and  Lake  Huron. 

OBTAINABLE   FROM  ANY  FIRST- 
CLASS  LIQUOR  DEALER 

If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  favorite  liquor  dealer,  ad- 
vise us  and  we  will  attend  to  it  for  you. 
Our  Packages  are  Plain  -Without  Advertising 


One  Bottle  Special  Offers 


One  bottle  Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye 
Whisky  with  trial  bottle  (Special  Offer 
No.  1)   $1.50 

One  bottle  Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Whisky 

(Special  Offer  No.  3)   1.25 

These  one-bottle  lots  are  shipped  by  us  only,  but 

any  other  package  can  be  obtained  from  your 

liquor  dealer  as  well  as  from  us. 


One  Gallon  Jar  lH 


Our  Offer  No.  1  consists  of  a  large  bottle  and  a  trial  bottle 
of  our  SPECIAL  SELECTED  WHISKY,  both  bottles 
being  sent  to  you  in  one  package,  express  charges  being 
paid,  upon  receipt  of  $1.50.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  after 
trying  the  sample  bottle,  return  the  large  bottle  at  our 
expense,  and  w^  will,  without  question,  refund  the  full 
amount  charged,  $1.50. 


This  is  THE  POPULAR 
PACKAGE  in  the  mail 
order  business  and  gives 
you  the  most  whisky  for 
your  money.  It  is  a  glass 
jar  and  has  a  handle  as 
shown  in  the  picture. 
When  empty  it  is  useful 
for  other  purposes.i 


QUICK  SERVICE 

If  you  send  your  orders  direct  to  us,  we  guaran- 
tee to  ship  the  goods  the  day  the  order  is 
received. 

CORBY'S?  OFf  CORB  YVILLE  FOR 
FIFTY-EIGHT  YEARS 


Instructions  Send  us  express,  Post  Office  ^  Vv 
Money  Order  or  Postal  Note  addressed  to 

H.  Corby  Distillery  Co.,  Limited 


M  669  Shaughnessy  BIdg.,  Montreal 


V. 
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necessary  to  operate  the  cylinder.  This,  like 
all  S.  &  W.  arms,  is  a  fine  shooting  little  gun 
with  the  regular  cartridge  while  by  using  a 
light  charge  DuPont  No.  3  and  round  ball 
very  cheap  practice  can  be  had  at  the  target 
or  at  small  game. 

To  have  covered  the  subject  as  fully  as  I 
should  really  liked  to  have  done,  an  article 
many  times  greater  than  this  would  have 
been  necessary,  but  realize  that  there  should 
be  a  limit  to  everything  and  for  that  as  one  of 
the  main  reasons  I  am  about  to  throw  on  the 
brakes.  But  I  first  desire  to  say  that  should 
Mr.  Geikie  say  the  word  I  might  follow  this 
up  with  another  article  which  would  likely 
concern  revolvers  and  single-shot  and  auto- 
matic pistols  but  would  probably  be  mostly 
devoted  to  sights  that  I  have  found  far  better 
(for  my  use  at  least,)  than  anything  regularly 
sent  out  by  the  factories.  These  sights  are 
nothing  the  factories  could  not  make,  for  they 
could,  but  have  to  be  made  by  the  crank 


himself.  It  is  true  that  the  S.  &  W.  people 
will  do  their  best  in  following  out  my  ideas,  as 
they  have  already  made  several  revolvers 
with  my  sights  as  nearly  as  they  could  follow 
my  suggestions,  and  while  I  have  found  it 
necessary  to  altei"  slightly  before  they  suited 
me  perfectly,  this  was  not  at  all  difficult  as 
they  had  laid  a  perfect  foundation  on  which 
to  work.  The  rear  sights  (as  I  make  them  for 
myself  and  a  few  friends)  positively  will  not 
glitter  in  any  light  while  the  tip  of  the  front 
sight  will  show  up  bright  and  clear  in  the 
great  majority  of  conditions  under  which  the 
arm  may  be  shot.  Many  of  the  rear  sights — 
I  might  have  said  practically  all  of  them — 
glitter  in  many  lights  like  a  tin  shop  in  the 
tropics  while  a  search  warrant  won't  always 
locate  the  tip  of  the  front  sight.  The  ones  I 
should  write  about  are  different — and  better 
for  me  at  least.  Hey,  there,  Mr.  Geikie' 
Want  to  hear  this  machine  again  soon?  If 
so  don't  request  article  by  return  mail.  Please 
don't. 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD,  THE  SPRING- 
FIELD RIFLE,  AND  TEXAS  SAND 


THE  31st  Michigan  Infantry  was  called 
into  service  last  year  as  many  of  the 
readers  are  probably  aware,  on  June 
19th  and  as  soon  as  all  companies  had  been 
recruited  up  to  a  point  anywhere  approaching 
war  strength  the  whole  regiment  was  sent  to 
the  military  training  camp  at  Grayling, 
Michigan,  arriving  there  June  25th.  After 
some  days  of  drill  the  regiment  left  for  El  Paso, 
Texas,  where  we  arrived  July  11th.  We  saw 
nothing  but  Texas  from  then  on  with  the 
exception  of  dabs  of  New  Mexico  scenery  a 
la  auto  thrown  in  for  seasoning,  until  next 
New  Year's  night  when  we  embarked  for 
"God's  Country"  once  again  arriving  in  dear 
old  Michigan  on  January  5th.  We  were  held 
in  the  federal  service  at  Fort  Wayne,  Michigan 
until  the  20th  when  the  31st  was  mustered  out 
and  returned  to  its  former  status  as  a  state 
guard  organization.  This  brief  article  however 
does  not  necessarily  make  it,  imperative  that 
the  above  information  be  known  to  the  reader 
but  is  given  simply  for  the  possible  interest 
of  Rod  and  Gun  readers  who  may  have  a 
passing  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  boys  in 
the]£olive-drab  uniform  and    Montana  pea 


hats  on  this  side  of  the  line  and  particularly  in 

this  state. 

The  army  rifle  of  Uncle  Sam  has  for  long 
been  a  much  mooted  article  among  those  well 
versed  with  the  rifle  as  well  as  among  those 
who  have  had  little  save  theoretical  know- 
ledge regarding  the  arm.  Many  were  there 
who  prophesied  that  an  active  campaign  along 
military  lines  would  show  up  the  rifle  in  a  very 
bad  light,  it  would  develop  faults  in  design 
and  mechanism  that  would  far  outclass  the  old 
Lee's  reputation  for  out-and-out  cussedness 
and  it  would  surely  show  extracting  sick- 
nesses. Also,  the  locking  method  would 
surely  be  found  faulty.  On  the  other  hand 
there  were  many  champions  of  the  American 
army  rifle  who  prophesied  nothing  but  laurels 
for  our  bolt  action  arm. 

Well  to  make  matters  short  said  rifle  was 
down  on  the  border  with  a  goodly  number  of 
National  Guardsmen  and  regulars — directly 
around  El  Paso  alone  there  were  70,000 
soldiers,  a  number  equal  to  the  regular  civilian 
population  of  the  little  south-west  city — and 
taking  all  things  into  consideration  the  arm 
did  not  receive  any  nursery-like  treatment  at 
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the  hands  of  either  infantry  or  cavalry.  On 
the  skirmish  line  with  the  boys  of  the  blue  hat 
cord  the  action  was  oftentimes  lubricated 
with  good  Texas  alkali  dust  and  the  bolt  never 
threw  up  the  sponge  or  cried  a  halt.  The 
barrels  were  capable  of  wonderful  accuracy 
even  when  a  close  examination  might  have 
revealed  a  coating  of  the  above  mentioned 
dust  along  its  interior.  The  arm  was  easily 
dismounted  while  the  owner  happened  to  be 
sitting  on  his  haunches  or  on  his  head  and  the 
taking-apart  stunt  was  attendant  with  none 
of  the  gymanastics  common  and  altogether 
peculiar  to  a  certain  'military'  rifle.  The 
regulation  sights  were  found  practicable  for 
rough  work  though  not  in  the  class  of  the 


Lyman  system  for  fine  work.  For  a  rifle  which 
is  put  to  all  manner  of  uses  as  is  an  army  rifle 
these  sights  are  suitable. 

Now  that  war  with  Germany  has  been  de- 
clared we  will  soon  find  the  New  Springfield 
with  a  host  of  Uncle  Sam's  boys  again  to  the 
front  and  I  am  positive  that  the  record  of  our 
national  arm  will  be  all  that  can  be  desired. 

I  can  only  trust  that  I  will  find  myself  over 
with  the  first  American  units  which  rea^h 
France  and  I  will  certainly  have  with  me  the 
same  identical  arm  which  saw  so  many  miles 
of  hiking  over  scorching  sands  down  in  Texas. 

I  think  I  may  safely  go  on  record  as  having 
said  that  our  New  Springfield  has  proven  its 
worth  as  a  military  rifle. 


DON'T  LET'S  FORGET  THE  .22  HI-POWER 

SAVAGE 

G.  B.  R. 


Now  that  all  the  boys  are  gone  somewhat 
3000  f.s.  mad  don't  let  us  all  forget  the  first 
real  out  and  out  American  made  sporting 
rifle  to  hit  the  tune  anywhere  near  the  above 
mark,  the  .22  Hi-Power  Savage.  This  little 
arm  made  a  hit  with  the  public  from  the 
minute  it  appeared  and  game  has  been  killed 
with  the  tiny  little  .22-caliber  bullet  which  set 
the  rifle  cranks  thinking  and  thumbing  over 
catalogues  for  help  which  would  explain  the 
reason  wherefor  a  tiny  featherweight  carbine 
should  kill  game  which  had  before  been  slain 
with  arms  weighing  many  pounds  more  and 


carrying  greater  charges  of  powder  and  lead 
by  far. 

I  have  today  one  of  the  first  of  these  little 
arms  issued  and  while  the  barrel  near  the 
chamber  is  somewhat  eroded  owing  to  the 
powder  used  in  loading  the  ammunition  those 
days  still  the  rifle  is  accurate  enough  to  smash 
beer  bottles  at  twenty-five  yards  with  Win- 
chester 'scope  attached  to  the  barrel.  I  am  not 
a  polished  article  writer  just  a  tiller  of  the  soil 
but  can't  help  thinking  the  little  .22  high 
power  somewhat  neglected  these  days  of 
Newton  rifles  and  "Somebody  Special"  arms. 


LIKES  THE  .25-50  MODEL  1892  CARBINE 

M.  B.  Arthur^ 


For  a  man  who  spends  a  large  part  of  his 
time  in  the  northern  woods  each  year  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  does  a  deal  of  trapping  I 
consider  the  model  '92  .25-20  Winchester 
carbine  an  ideal  little  gun.  It  is  so  light  and 
compact  that  one  can  unsling  it  from  his 
shoulders  and  get  it  into  action  without  loss  of 
valuable  time.  It  will  kill  deer  readily  or  at 
least  I  have  killed  deer  with  this  gun  (I  know 
the  editor  doesn't  approve  of  using  these 
moderate  rifles  on  the  larger  sized  game  as  a 
regular  practice  and  I  agree  with  him)  and  for 
the  small  game  of  the  north  woods  it  will  be 
found  ideal.  My  carbine  is  fitted  with  20-inch 


round  nickel  steel  barrel,  open  sights  carbine 
butt-plate  and  is  lightly  engraved  on  the  frame. 
Using  factory  ammunition  of  the  high  velocity 
type  I  find  the  arm  very  accurate  up  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  though  the  barrel 
is  showing  signs  of  deterioration  I  am  sorry 
to  say  notwithstanding  that  I  use  the  ammonia 
dope  system  of  cleaning  and  do  the  job  as  it 
should  be  done.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Haines  through  these  columns  as  to  what  I 
should  do  to  prevent  any  further  harm  to  the 
barrel.  I  lay  it  to  the  ammunition  and  if  the 
trouble  keeps  up  will  surely  quit  the  high 
velocity  stuff  and  either  use  black,  or  load  my 
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Fish  and  Feel 
Good 

Try  the  waters  of  Georgian  Bay  for  real 
Bass  and  Muskallonge.  Multiply  your 
fishing  experiences  by  the  thrills  of  the 
pleasurable  fights  that  begin  when  you 
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the  Nipigon  River  for  Speckled  Trout, 
also  French  River  and  Kawartha 
Lakes  for  Bass  and  Muskallonge. 

Get  "Resorts  in  Ontario"  folder 
from  any  agent  of  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 
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own  shells  with  DuPont  bulk  powders  and 
black  powder  primers. 

However  my  little  gun  is  an  ideal  trapper's 
gun  and  it  will  kill.  It  is  handsome  in  looks 
and  balances  nicely.  Regardless  of  what  the 
military  men  have  to  say  the  lever  action  is  the 
action  for  the  average  man.    1  have  been  in 


places  where  I  would  not  have  had  time  to 
unwind  a  clumsy  bolt.  I  am  aware  that 
practice  will  permit  the  quick  opening  and 
closing  of  the  bolt  but  to  the  man  fresh  from 
the  lever  action  the  operating  of  the  Krag 
or  Springfield  is  a  slow  aggravating  job  es- 
pecially in  cold  weather. 


THE  .250-3000  SAVAGE 

H.  B.  Dean 


THE  writer  has  noted  with  great  in- 
terest the  many  interesting  articles 
appearing  in  the  gun  department  col- 
umns of  Rod  and  Gun,  Outer's  Book  and 
Outdoor  Life  regarding  the  merit  of  the  new 
.250-3000  Savage  as  a  game  rifle.  I  have 
owned  two  of  these  arms  within  the  last  two 
years  the  first  one  going  to  the  bad  before  it 
fell  into  my  hands  through  injudicious  clean- 
ing on  the  part  of  a  former  owner.  I  soon 
parted  with  this  rifle  in  particular  and  pur- 
chased a  new  rifle  direct  from  the  factory 
equipped  with  excellent  sights,  Lyman  mi- 
crometer tang  wind  gauge  and  Sheard  gold 
bead  front  with  Lyman  leaf  sight  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  barrel.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
with  my  rifle  from  the  start  and  I  see  now 
where  I  made  a  good  choice  of  a  rifle  for 
hunting  all  game  up  to  and  including  deer. 
I  worked  out  suitable  short  range  loads  with 
Du  Pont  powder  No.  75  using  the  regular 
87-grain,  soft  point  bullet. 

I  have  up  to  date  killed  three  deer  with  this 
rifle  using  Savage  ammunition  and  I  must 
say  that  the  arm  has  all  the  rifles  which  we 
used  to  hear  so  much  about  such  as  the  .30-30, 
.32  Special,  etc.  skinned  a  mile  when  it  comes 
to  killing  power.  The  older  .30-30  and  others 
of  its  kind  are  simply  not  in  it.  The  .250 
to-day  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  .30-30 
that  the  .30-30  did  to  the  .45-90  twenty  years 
ago.  I  know  the  .30-30  boys  won't  enjoy 
these  words  but  please  do  not  jump  on  me  ali 
at  once.   I  am  not  out  with  the  idea  of  knock- 


ing the  old  .30-30  in  the  least  as  I  know'full 
well  that  in  its  time  the  old  .30-30  has  killed 
all  kinds  of  game  from  deer  up  to  grizzly  but 
now  I  have  found  a  rifle  which  kills  deer  at 
longer  ranges  without  making  it  necessary 
for  one  to  raise  up  the  tang  sight  or  estimate 
distances  as  was  necessary  with  the  slower 
velocity  smokeless  powder  rifles. 

One  deer  I  shot  through  the  foreshoulder  in 
the  point  where  we  used  to  kill  the  buffalo 
many  years  ago  with  our  Colts.  The  entrance 
place  of  the  bullet  was  not  large  but  where  the 
ball  left  was  a  hole  two  inches  across.  Upon 
cutting  up  my  meat  I  found  the  interior  of  the 
chest  in  a  very  shot-up  condition  the  high 
speed  of  the  bullet  had  sliced  up  bone  and 
flesh  in  a  way  the  .30-30  never  did.  In  fact  the 
.250  acts  just  as  the  .22  Hi-Power  Savage 
only  the  shocking  power  of  the  former  is  very 
much  more  pronounced.  The  two  other  deer 
were  shot  through  the  head  and  neck  re- 
spectively. In  the  case  of  the  head  shot  at 
two  hundred  yards  there  was  no  terrible 
wound  to  speak  of  astonishing  though  it  may 
be  but  with  my  deer  shot  through  the  neck 
the  case  was  different.  The  neck  was  a  bloody 
pulp  and  reminded  me  of  a  picture  illustrating 
a  mountain  sheep  struck  with  a  .22-caliber 
high  power  bullet  in  the  neck  shown  in  con- 
nection with  an  article  of  Mr.  Grossman's 
in  Outer's  Book  several  years  ago. 

Yes  the  .250-3000  has  the  .30-30  beaten 
every  way  when  it  comes  to  bringing  home 
the  bacon. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


The  following  is  quoted  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  our  gun  department  Editor,  Mr. 
Geikie,  from  a  former  Ontario  friend,  Mr. 
Gordon  S.  Moyer,  now  living  at  Harcourt, 
Alta.,  in  the  Peace  River  country. 

'T  suppose  you  wonder  what  I  am  doing 
in  the  Peace  River  country.    Well  I  am  a 


homesteader  now  in  God's  free  country, 
right  out  among  the  big  game  beasties  such 
as  bear,  moose,  deer,  coyotes,  etc.  During 
the  past  season  I  saw  a  moose  one  day  on 
the  main  trail  from  Beaver  Lodge  (that  is 
my  nearest  store)  and  Saskatoon  Lake.  We 
were  travelling  light  so  I  did  not  have  my 
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Winchester.  It  was  an  easy  shot,  150  yards 
at  most  and  the  big'  fellow  did  not  seem  in 
the  least  concerned. We  stopped  the  cayuse 
and  I  called  myself  all  the  names  I  could  think 
of  for  not  bringing  my  rifle.  My  mate  said 
"Well,  it's  no  use  looking  at  him.  We've 


A  DOZEN  RABBITS 

got  to  get  to  Saskatoon  Lake  by  twelve 
o'clock."  So  we  drove  up  on  him.  At  that 
he  just  seemed  to  fade  into  the  surrounding 
woods.  After  this  I  travel  with  the  rifle. 
I  have  a  model  1894  .30-30  Winchester,  a 
pretty  good  rifle  for  this  part  of  the  country. 
I  intend  making  bear  look  sick  with  it  in 
the  spring. 

"As  for  rabbits  I  shot  twelve  within  one 
hour  on  New  Year's  day  in  a  bit  of  brush 
not  100  yards  square.  I  am  sending  you  a 
photo  of  a  dozen  tied  up  together  resting 
on|the  upright  rifle  and  that  same  rifle  is 
marked  "A.  B.  Geikie"  on  the  butt.  (The 
rifle  in  question  is  a  single  shot  .22-calibre 


Hopkins  &  Allen  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  writer. — Editor  Guns  &  Ammunition.) 

"How's  this  for  a  little  bit  of  shooting  with 
the  same  rifle  and  I'll  take  my  oath  on  it. 
I  was  out  after  rabbits  when  one  ran  ahead 
of  me,  in  a  runaway,  towards  a  brush  pile. 
Well  at  the  entrance  to  the  brush  pile  sat 
another  bunny  facing  me  so  this  one  could 
not  pass  him.  The  path  blocked,  the  running 
rabbit  stopped  and  turned  me  a  broadside. 
I  noticed  that  both  were  exactly  in  line  and 
the  thought  occurred  to  me,  "Can  I  put  a 
.2?  long  rifle  bullet  through  the  'slats'  of  the 
one  and  also  get  the  other?"  I  tried  it;  the 
one  fell  immediately  and  the  other  ran  but  a 
few  feet.  I  was  surprised  but  guess  it  is  only 
once  in  a  long  time  that  a  fellow  will  shoot 
two  rabbits^with  one  shot. 

"We  have  trapped  so  far  twenty  rats  and 
two  weasel.  Maybe  we  will  have  a  hundred 
before  we  are  through.  If  there  is  one  thing 
I  want  badly  it  is  a  good  side  arm,  a  Colt 
automatic  or  a  single  action  Frontier  gun. 
At  present  I  sometimes  carry  a  heavy  hunt- 
ing knife  but  it  is  nothing  compared  to  a  gun. 
In  the  spring  when  the  bears  have  cubs  they 
are  as  bad  as  a  mad  woman.  I  was  speak- 
ing with  a  Scotchman  who  was  cutting  logs 
here  last  summer  and  happened  to  come  on  a 
mother  bear  with  young.  The  way  she  chased 
him  wasn't  slow  and  she  finally  treed  him. 
His  companion  left  him  to  his  fate  and  beat 
it  for  his  rifle.  Well  that  old  bear  toyed  with 
the  man  in  the  tree  for  a  while;  she  would 
.  reach  up  and  put  her  claws  in  his  boot  and 
pull  him  partly  down.  But  she  finally  seem- 
ed to  get  worried  over  her  cubs  and  left  him. 
When  the  man's  mate  came  up  with  his  rifle 
they  followed  the  bear  but  it  had  got  away 
and  it  was  useless.  Say,  wouldn't  a  side- 
arm  have  been  handy?  A  good  many  home- 
steaders got  bears  last  fall. 

"I  have  a  cabin  up,  it  is  a  snug  affair, 
18  x  14  x  7,  hewed  on  the  inside.  We  work- 
ed at  it  when  the  thermometer  registered 
50  below  zero.  It  sometimes  drops  to  65 
in  this  country  in  the  winter.*' 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


The  Model  1897  Marlin  .22-Calibre  Repeater 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  What  is 
your  opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  1897 
Marlin  and  what  sights  would  you  suggest 
with  this  little  rifle.  Also  what  cleaning 
would  you  suggest  for  the  bore  after  using 


long  rifle  Lesmok  ammunition  only?  I  won't 
use  any  other  sizes  in  the  rifle  after  your 
concise  and  clear  explanation  of  the  harm  done 
the  chambers  of  rifles  using  the  three  sizes 
indiscriminately. 

N.  Y.  C.  H.  V.  B. 
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The  Highlands 
of  Ontario 


The  most  glorious  spot  on  the  American 
continent  for  your  vacation.  Cast  aside  the 
cares  of  business  and  roam  in  Nature's 
garden.  Thousands  of  square  miles  of  woods 
lakes  and  streams,  all  undefiled  by  the  re- 
lentless march  of  industry.  Where  the 
fishermanfcan  thrill  to  the  death  fight  of  the 
muskie,  the  bass  and  the  trout!  Where 
swimming,  boating,  camping  are  everything 
they  should  be  to  give  you  THAT  PER- 
FECT VACATION.  Breathe  in  health  and 
vigor  in  the  pure  air  of  the  pine  and  spruce 
grown  hills,  2,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Reached  easily  on  through  trains  via 
the  Grand  Trunk  System.  For  full  de- 
tails see  or  write. 

C.  E.  Horning,  Union  Sta.,  Toronto,  or 
J.  Quintan,  Bonaventure  Sta.,  Montreal. 


AEGER 


NEGLIGEE  SHIRTS 

HAVE  A  DISTINCTIVE  STYLE 


Made  of  fine  pure  wool  Zephyr  and  wool  Taffeta,  in 
exclusive  dainty  patterns,  they  have  all  the  "appear- 
ance" which  superior  material  and  skilled  workmanship 
give  to  Jaeger  Goods. 

Far  superior  to  cotton  or  linen,  not  only  for  exercise  and  outdoor 
sports,  but  also  for  year  round  wear  in  office,  or  when  travelling. 

Made  in  all  sizes,  with  single  or  double  cuffs,  shirt  or  coat  style. 

A " free  illustrated  catalogue  will  be  sent  free 
on  application  to 


Dr.  JAEGER  sa°itas7s.ewm°°"en 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 

British,  "founded  1883" 


CO.  Limited 

WINNIPEG 
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(The  model  1897  Martin  .22-calibre  re- 
porter has  many  friends  and  is  a  well  made, 
dependable  and  undeniably  handsome  little 
arm.  I  am  such  a  pernicity  codger,  however, 
that  I  stick  to  the  solid  frame  feature  in  all  my 
rifles  if  possible  and  for  this  reason  would,  if 
I  were  selecting  one  of  these  lever  action  re- 
peating Marlins,  choose  the  model  1892  which 
is  a  solid  frame  arm  but  in  other  respects 
identical  to  the  model  1897.  For  sights  the 
the  only  set  I  would  have  ,on  one  of  these 
fine  rifles  would  be  Lyman  or  Marble  tang 
peep  and  ivory,  gold,  steel  or  bronze  bead 
front  sight.  Would  also  have  no  rear  sight 
slot  in  the  barrel  and  would  have  barrel  at 
least  34  inches  in  length.  You  are  wise  in 
your  determination  not  to  use  the  short  or 
long  rim  fire  cartridges  in  a  rifle  chambered 
for  the  long  rifle  shell  as  extraction  troubles 
usually  follow'  this  practice  to  say  nothing  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  mouth  of  the  chamber 
and  the  beginning  of  the  lands.  The  use  of  a 
good  nitro  oil  such  as  Marbles'  in  cleaning  the 
bore  will  be  found  satisfactory.  Rem  Oil 
is  also  good. — Editor.) 

A  Ruined  Pistol  Barrel 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  I  "have  in 
my  possession  a  .22-calibre  Stevens  "Off 
Hand"  target  pistol  the  barrel  of  which  is 
ruined  through  the  practice  of  the  former 
owner  of  using  smokeless  ammunition  in  the 
arm.  The  bajrel  is  pitted  practically  all  up 
the  barrel  especially  in  the  lands.  What  can 
be  done  to  restore  the  accuracy  of  the  pistol 
and  the  old  time  diamond-like  glint  to  the 
metal? 

Toledo,  0.  R.  T.  R. 

(Nothing.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  no  means 
are  available  which  will  either  satisfactorily 
clean  your  barrel  or  give  back  the  pistol's 
accuracy.  Refreshing  barrel  with  emory 
would  remove  the  pits  but  would  also  enlarge 
the  bore  and  make  the  accuracy  still  worse. 
A  new  barrel  is  the  only  remedy. — Editor) 

The  .32-40  Question  Again 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  What  do 
you  think  of  the  accuracy  of  the  .32-40 
compared  with  the  .30-30?  Please  answer 
this  in  as  early  an  issue  as  possible  and  you  will 
greatly  oblige  an  old  reader.  I  have  taken 
your  magazine  ever  since  the  introduction  of 
your  gun  department  and  intend  to  keep  on 
as  long  as  you  are  the  editor  of  the  same. 
(Gee,  it's  great  to  have  friends  like  that  these 
days!) — Editor) 

Hamilton,  Ont.  H.  V. 


(This  question  is  an  old  one  and  has  Ix-cn 
answered  times  without  number  through 
these  columns.  If  you  will  refer  to  your  old 
fyles  you  will  find  plenty  of  matter  on  this 
subject.  However  in  case  you  are  still  at  sea 
regarding  the  matter  would  say  that  the  .32- 
40  gained  its  reputation  as  an  extremely 
accurate  rifle  far  back  in  the  dark  ages  of 
black  powder  days  when  nearly  every  rifle- 
man used  this  arm  but  Loaded  the  Schuetzen 
way  with  the  bullet  seated  in  the  barrel  ahead 
and  out  of  the  shell  by  means  of  a  bullet  seater. 
With  black  powder  and  fixed  ammunition  or  in 
other  words  the  regular  .32-40  shell  as  or- 
dinarily loaded  this  rifle  will  not  give  as 
pleasing  results  as  one  could  wish  at  all  times. 
Fair  shooting  has  been  done  by  .32-40  cranks 
with  the  bullet  loaded  but  slightly  into  the 
shell  and  shell  uncrimped  or  at  most  crimped 
but  slightly.  The  .30-30  will  clean  up  the 
.32-40  using  commercial  ammunition  at  all 
ranges.  The  .30-30  rifle  fitted  with  a  barrel 
bored  so  as  to  be  of  approximately  the  same 
groove  diameter  as  the  metal  jacketed  bullet 
will  give  'surprisingly  fine  results.  Gapt. 
Whelen  is  very  fond  indeed  of  his  .30-3© 
three-barrel  rifle. — Editor). 

Shocking  Power  of  Colt  .38-Caliber  Revolver 
.45  Auto  on  Man  Asked 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  I  under- 
stand that  the  U.S.  Army  has  for  the  last 
few  years  abolished  the  .38-caliber  Colt  New 
Army  Special  revolver  and  has  armed  all 
branches  of  the  service  with  the  Colt  auto- 
matic pistol  of  .45-caliber.  What  was  the 
reason  for  this  change?  Was  not  the  killing 
power  of  the  revolver  sufficient  to  stop  an 
enemy?  Please  answer  this  through  your 
columns. 

D.  B.  N. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

The  .38  Long  Colt  Cartridge  adapted  to 
the  old  double  action  Colt  service  revolver 
was  found  to  have  in  ordinary  words  not 
sufficient  'punch'  or  shocking  power  to  lay 
out  a  charging  enemy  as  you  rightly  suppose. 
In  my  own  mind  I  consider  that  in  the  still 
older  .45  Colt  single  action  revolver  with 
shells  loaded  with  full  40-^rain  black  powder 
load  the  service  had  a  weapon  possessing  more 
real  shocking  power  than  the  new  automatic 
.45  as  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  action  of 
the  automatic  .45  with  its  full  jacketed  bullet 
of  hard  cupro-nickel  when  used  on  living 
flesh  the  actual  messing-up  of  tissue  seemed 
not  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  lead  slug 
of  the  .45  black  powder  Colt's.   It  looks  how- 
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HOTEL  LENOX 

North  St.,  at  Delaware  Ave. 
BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


A  modern,  fireproof  and  distinctive  hotel  of 
250  all  outside  rooms.  Excels  in  Equip- 
ment, Cuisine  and  Service. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN— $1.50  per  day  and  up. 

"FAR  FROM  A  BIG  CITY'S  NOISE, 

CLOSE  TO  A  BIG  CITY'S  BUSINESS" 
Write  for  complimentary  "Guide  of  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls." 

C.  A.  MINER,     -     -     Managing  Director 


New  HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.  Take 
Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF. 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  $3  00  Up  Double 
200     "  "       "       2.00     "  4.00 

100      '  "       "      2.50     "       4.50  M 

100     "  "       "3.50to5.00"       5.00  )' 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms. 
ALL  ABSOLUTELY  QUIET 


Two  Floors — Agents' 
Sample  Rooms. 
0 


New  Unique  Cafes 
and  Cabaret  Excellente 


^2+ 


YOU  ENJOY  A  GOOD  MEAL 


American  or  European  Plan 


Well,  who  doesn't?  When  you  come  to 
Toronto  stop  at  a  house  whose  diningroom 
service  is  famous  from  coast  to  coast  for 
good  eating,  quick,  courteous  service  and 
reasonable  prices.  Our  diningroom  is  our 
hobby  as  well  as  an  important  part  of  our 
business.  We  have  a  pride  in  it  and  our 
constant  effort  is  to  keep  on  increasing  its 
fame.  And  every  other  department  is 
right  in  line — large,  bright  bedrooms, 
beautiful  tiled  bathrooms,  luxurious  furn- 
ishings, and  everything  else  the  most 
fastidious  traveler  can  require  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  economy. 
One  minute's  walk  from  the  Union  Station 
brings  yon  to 

The  Walker  House 

Toronto's  Famous  Hotel 
Geo.  Wright  &  Co.,  Proprietors 
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ever  as  though  the  automatic  pistol  is  with  the 
U.S.  Army  to  stay  and  it  doubtless  will  make 
good. — Editor) 

Finds  The  Model  1895  Winchester  .30-1906 
Unsatisfactory 

I  read  in  this  magazine  some  time  ago  and 
have  ,  read  also  the  same  statements  in  other 
gun  and  ammunition  departments  that  lever 
action  rifles  were  not  locked  with  rigidity  of 
the  bolt  action  rifles  and  that  the  breech 
block  would  spring  back  upon  discharge  of 
the  shell  to  such  an  extent  that  the  shell  would 
be  stretched  lengthwise.  I  have  found  this 
statement  to  be  true  much  to  my  regret.  In 
the  fall  of  1916  I  purchased  a  model  '95 
Winchester  rifle  adapted  to  the  1906  Govern- 
ment ammunition  and  fitted  with  the  best 
sights  Fcould  think  of  so  confident  was  I  that 
this  rifle  would  be  a  fit  partner  for  my  military 
bolt  rifle. 

I  soon  found  that  I  could  not  use  reloaded 
shells  which  had  been  fired  in  this  rifle  again 
due  to  the  cause  given  above.  I  can  use  re- 
loaded shells  which  have  been  fired  in  my 
New  Springfield  many  times  over  and  they 
slip  in  freely  but  once  they  have  been  fired  in 
my  Winchester  they  are  useless  for  reloading 
purposes  unless  I  reload  them  for  short  range 
work  only  in  which  case  they  work  well  in 
both  arms.  I  regret  the  fact  very  much 
because  the  Winchester  box  magazine  rifle 
is  a  mighty  desirable  arm  and  was  such  a 
favorite  of  the  writer's  insofar  as  appearances 
and  accuracy  are  concerned  until  this  nuisance 
became  apparent.  I  want  to  ask  Capt. 
WTielen  through  these  columns  whether  he 
has  any  trouble  with  his  .30-40  box  magazine 
from  the  same  source. 

Another  Foreign  Gun. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Have  re- 
cently purchased  a  12-gauge  double  shotgun 
choke  bored  in  the  one  barrel  and  the  follow- 
ing marks  are  stamped  on  the  gun: 

"Neuman  Bros.  The  Interchangeable. 
Warranted  Government  Test."  Could  you 
please  tell  me  whether  this  gun  is  adapted 
to  the  use  of  smokeless  powder.  Where  is 
it  manufactured? 

(The  double  gun  which  you  mention  is 
doubtless  of  Belgium  manufacture  and  while 
we  may  have  a  kind  sympathy  for  our  life  - 
insurance  company  nevertheless  we  plead 


guilty  to  a  sort  of  craven  fear  of  using  dense 
smokeless  loads  in  these  unknown  guns. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Askins  would  give  his  opinion. 

— Editor). 

Choice  of  a  Carbine. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  I  have 
just  sent  in  my  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun 
and  I  would  be  very  much  pleased  if  you  would 
answer  a  few  questions.  I  am  going  to  get 
a  new  Carbine  and  which  do  you  consider 
the  most  accurate  cartridge,  the  .30-30  or 
.32  Special  in  the  Winchester  Model  1894 
Carbine  or  the  .30-30,  .32  H.P.S  or  .32-40 
H.P.  in  the  Marlin  1893  Model? 

I  want  a  rifle  for  moose  hunting  and  would 
like  to  know  which  is  the  best  cartridge, 
the  most  accurate  one,  which  will  group  its 
shots  into  the  smalles-tycircle  at  100-20L  yards. 
As  to  power  I  think  any  one  of  these  calibers 
are  plenty  heavy  enough  for  any  moose  in 
this  country  now.  If  you  will  answer  these 
questions  in  your  next  issue  I  will  be  very 
much  obliged. 

N.S.  H.  R.  M. 

(The  whole  answer  to  your  queries  hinges 
upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  .30-30 
class  rifles  are  powerful  enough  for  moose. 
In  my  opinion  they  are  none  too  powerful 
to  say  the  least  and  you  might  do  much 
better  were  you  to  use  a  Springfield.  How- 
ever recommending  our  army  rifles  to  the 
Canadian  readers  of  this  magazine  is  much 
like  the  fabled  stunt  of  flaunting  a  red  rag 
in  the  eyes  of  the  bull  insofar  as  Springfield 
rifles  are  sold  only  to  American  citizens  and 
to  only  such  as  are  members  of  the  N.R.A. 
or  belong  to  civilian  rifle  clubs  which  are 
affiliated  with  the  Association.  If  you  can 
purchase  a  Springfield  from  someone  over 
here  by  all  means  do  so  as  you  will  have  a 
rifle  which  in  my  opinion,  and  I  am  backed 
up  in  my  opinion  by  many  of  the  foremost 
authorities,  is  capable  of  dealing  with  the 
largest  of  America's  game.  Failing  this 
would  suggest  a.  .280  Ross  or  .35  Remington. 

For  accuracy  the  model  1903  Springfield 
adapted  to  the  1906  stands  without  a  peer 
for  accuracy,  the  finest  rifle  in  the  world 
to-day  as  a  military  arm  as  issued  and  an 
ideal  sporting  rifle  when  properly  remodelled 
by  such  artists  who  are  capable  of  doing  the 
job  as  it  should  be  done. — Editor). 
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Moose  Heads 


of  exceptional  size  were  secured  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec 

in  September  and  October,  1916,  several 
of  them  with  antlers  having  a  spread  of 
five  to  six  feet. 

The  Bull  Moose  which  attacked  Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  killed  by  him 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  City  of  Quebec. 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Campbell,  of  New  York,  has 
a  record  of  a  black  bear  and  a  large  bull 
moose  at  Lake  Kiskisink. 

The  big  bull  moose  of  ex-Mayor  Carter 
Harrison,  of  Chicago,  was  killed  in 
Northern  Quebec. 

Caribou  and  Deer 

are  abundant  in  parts  of  Quebec  Pro- 
vince, as  well  as  moose  and  bear. 

THE  BEST  TROUT  FISHING 

in  the  world  is  in  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, and  so  are  the  best  Guides  both  for 
fishing  and  hunting.  Read  Henry  van 
Dyke's  description  of  some  of  them  in 
"Little  Rivers." 


Would  you  like  to  own 


A  Summer  Camp 


for  your  family,  by  a  forest-clad  stream 
or  mountain-surrounded  lake? 

You  can  build  one  of  your  own,  by  leas- 
ing a  fishing  and  hunting  territory  from 
the  Government  of  the  Province,  whether 
a  resident  of  it  or  not,  or  by  joining  one 
of  the  many  fish  and  game  clubs. 

Write  for  all  particulars  concerning  fishing 
and  hunting  rights,  fish  and  game  laws, 
guides,  etc.,  to  fj  % 


Hon.  Honore  Merrier, 

R  ;         Minister  of  Colonization, 
Mines  and  Fisheries 

Quebec,  Que, 


The  Maloney  Boys 

Landing  a  Rush 

Tango  Prize  Winner 

LIKE  thousands  of  other  wise 
fishermen,  these  experts  have 
<f  found  the  greatest  variety  and 
quantity  of  game  fish  are  caught  and 
the  most  strikes  made  with  the  famous 

Rush.  , 
TangoMiiuipW 

Registered  Trade  Mark 

Its  sensational  record  catches^have 
made  it  the  favorite  alike  of  profess- 
ional and  amateur  anglers.  B&lr 
Ideal  for  trolling  or  casting.  Has  all 
the  dip  and  wiggle  of  a  live  minnow. 
Practically  weedless.  Floats^when 
idle.  Won't  catch  on  bottom. 
Enameled  in  brilliant  colors  on  wood. 
Each  packed  in  neat  box.  Our 
Radiant  Bait  glows  at  night — that's 
wfyen  the  big  ones  feed. 
At  your  dealer's  or  sent  post-  d*  1  A  A 
paid  for  dealer's  name  and  <pl. UU 

Set  of  4,  assorted  colors,  $4.00. 
DEA  LERS —  //   you    haven't  *  yet 
stocked  this  popular  bait,  send  me  your 
jobber's  name  and  get  my  generous 
profit  proposition. 

J.  K.  RUSH 

944  S.  A.  &  K.  Bldg.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


original  swimm 
■wobbler  bai 
by  patents,  includ 
Basic  Patents. 


SOME  SNAPSHOTS 

R.  D.  Fetherstonhaugh 


YOUNG  MOOSE  CAPTURED  BY  R.  D.  FETHERSTONHAUGH 
ON  THE  PEACE  RIVER  IN  li  t",.,  NEAR  FORT  ST.  JOHN, 
JUNE  1916;  25  MINUTES'  CATCH  OF  ARCTIC  TROUT 
(GRAYLING)  ON  THE  PARSNIP  RIVER,  B.C.:  MOOSE 
KILLED   ON   SNAKE   RIVER,   ALTA.    DECEMBER,  1016. 


THE  accompanying  photos 
may  be  of  some  interest  to 
your  many  readers.  I  pur- 
chased a  copy  of  your  magazine 
a  few  days  ago  in  Revelstoke  and 
was  greatly  pleased  with  it.  The 
photo  of  the  young  moose  is  of 
one  which  I  captured  while  com- 
ing down  the  Peace  River  in  a 
canoe  accompanied  by  Wm.  Nich- 
olson of  Banff  and  John  E.  Ross, 
manager  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Co.  Store  at  Sturgeon  Lake.  The 
old  cow  was  on  the  edge  of  the 
river  with  her  two  calves  when 
the  canoe  came  suddenly  around 
a  bend  in  the  river.  The  bank 
was  too  steep  for  the  calves  to 
get  up  and  as  the  current  was 
about  four  miles  an  hour  the 
calves  soon  got  tired  running 
ahead  on  the  gravel  beach.  I 
jumped  out  and  caught  the  one 
in  the  photo.  Mr.  Nicholson 
then  held  it  for  me  to  get  the 
photo  while  Ross  was  supposed 
to  hold  my  fox  terrier,  Tom, 
but  he  got  away  from  him  and 
made  it  much  more  difficult  to 
hold  the  calf  steady  enough  to 
get  a  good  photo.  After  securing 
the  photo  the  calf  was  let  go 
and  it  soon  started  after  the  mo- 
ther who  was  then  only  a  short 
distance  away. 

I  am  a  mining  engineer  and 
was  returning  from  a  trip  up  the 
Findlay  and  Parsnip  Rivers  where 
I  had  been  examining  some  min- 
ing properties.  There  is  no  nicer 
trip  in  the  summer  time  than  to 
start  from  Prince  George  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  thence  up 
the  Fraser  River  to  Giscombe 
Portage.  The  Portage  is  only 
seven  miles  on  a  good  wagon  road 
to  Summit  Lake  where  the  waters 
flow  to  the  Arctic.  You  can 
canoe  from  there  down  Crooked 
River  seventy-five  miles  to  Mc- 
Leod  Lake,  fourteen  miles  across 
to  the  Pack  River,  then  down 
this  river  sixteen  miles  to  the 
Parsnip  River  then  down  the 
Parsnip  one  hundred  miles  to  its 
junction  with  the  Findlay  River. 
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"We  Need  More  Dowa&acs 


I  T  wouldn't  be  vaca- 
JL  tion  without  fishing  and 
it  wouldn't  be  real  fishing  without 
Dowagiac  equipment.    Take  plenty — a  genu- 
ine Jim   Heddon  rod  for  every  angler,  and  a 
wide  enough  selection  of  lures  to  be  sure  of  tempting 
Mr.  Gamefish  out  of  his  Summer  grouch. 


Heddon  nnr\Q 

Dowagiac  Rv/JLfO 


SPLIT  bamboo,  of  course,  in 
two-piece,  short  butt  and 
long  tip  construction  that  permits 
even  distribution  of  all  strains. 
Very,  very  strong,  yet  springy  and 
powerful,  with  perfect  poise  for 
effortless  casting.  No  joint  in  tip 
to  cause  stiffness  and  breakage.  At 
dealers,  $2.50  to  $15.00 

Look  for  the  name  Heddon 
on  the  reel  seat  of  every  rod 
and  on  the  metal  parts  of  all 
Dowagiac  lures. 
Send  for  free  Heddon 
Art  Book  of  Genuine 
Dowagiac  Tackle. 

James  Heddon's  Sons 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 
Box  15 


Dowagiac  Lures— and 

ftgS  Baby  Crab 


'  mer  when  fish  are  moody  you 
will  appreciate  the  wonderful  Hed- 
don colorings  —  the 
flash  and  glitter 
that  attract  and 


the  hooks  that 
make  a  miss  a 
rarity.  And 
especially  Baby 
CrabWiggler — 
the  little  killer 
that  the  weeds  can't  stop.| 
Best  of  all  wigglers,  90  cts. 


Fish  Sure — Snagless 
and  98  per  cent  Weedless 


1 


The  three  words  that 
tell  the  whole  ^lory  of 
a  perf edl  cup  of  coffee, 
from  plantation  to 
breakfast  table  

"Seal  Brand"  Coffee. 

In  ^,  1  and  2  pound  tins.   Whole — ground — pulverized — also 
fine  ground  for  Percolators.   Never  sold  in  bulk.        1 87 
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These  two  coming  together  at  Findlay  Junc- 
tion form  the  mighty  Peace  River.  You 
can  then  proceed  down  the  Peace  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  to  Peace  River  crossing 
where  you  can  take  the  Edmonton  and 
Dunvegan  Railway  back  to  Edmonton.  All 
the  way  from  Summit  Lake  to  the  Parsnip 


the  streams  are  alive  with  rainbow  trout. 
When  the  Parsnip  is  reached  you  can  get 
any  number  of  greyling  or  Arctic  trout, 
ruffed  grouse  and  fool  hens  are  plentiful  ajl 
the  way. 

When  I  have  a  permanent  address  I  will 
become  a  subscriber  to  your  publication. 


A  QUESTION  OF  PROFIT 

Allan  Campbell 


DO  we  get  the  right  kind  of  profit  out  of 
life?  We  enter  into  many  kinds  of 
enterprises  and  encounter  ups  and  downs 
of  fortune  but  the  main  point  is,  have  we  done 
a  tap  toward  putting  the  world  in  a  better 
condition  since  we  arrived  on  it  or  have  we 
simply  lived  by  inhaling  the  free  air  and  eating 
the  fruits  of  the  land  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  suffice  for  the  upkeep  of  existence.  Our 
views  of  life  are  largely  governed  by  our  state 
of  health  and  the  state  of  the  health  is  worth 
while  if  anything  is.  In  the  rush  and  press  of 
these  days  there  is  a  dangerous  temptation 
to  draw  an  overdraft  on  our  health  with  the 
promise  to  ourselves  that  we  shall  look  into 
it  at  some  future  time,  but  the  interest  is 
enough  to  discourage  one  at  the  time  of 
settlement.  There  are  a  good  many  "million- 
aires" who  are  exuberant  with  gladness  in  the 
possession  of  their  wealth,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  papers  never  paragraph  them  as  any 
use  to  society,  as  the  millions  tljey  possess  are 
merely  millions  of  red  corpuscles  in  their 
veins,  fitting  the  possessors  of  these  cor- 
puscles to  become  efficient  citizens  and  par- 
ents of  a  superior  type  of  manhood  and 
womanhood.  These  latter  individuals  find 
their  ideals  in  life  by  the  shortest  cut  after 
all,  for  good  health  is,  as  it  were,  a  magnifying 
lens  on  life  and  to  the  healthy  person  the  best 
in  life  is  intensified.  One  of  the  greatest 
desires  nay,  the  greatest  desire  of  the  members 
of  the  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  of  health 
is  to  spread  their  magic  cloak  over  all  the  rest 
%of  humanity  for  universal  uplifting.  Do 
many  members  of  the  financial  brotherhood 
get  this  desire  to  an  overpowering  degree? 
A  healthy  person  will  go  to  the  table  and 
partake  of  plain  fare.  No  sauces  or  relishes 
are  needed  in  his  case,  the  meal  will  be  con- 
sumed with  gusto  and  the  best  of  the  pro- 
perties extracted  by  the  splendidly  running 
digestive  organs.  Waste  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  If  money  makes  money,  health 
surely  makes  health  and  a  perspective  of  life 
that  cannot  be  purchased. 


"Give  me  health  and  a  day  and  I  will  make 
the  pomp  of  kings  ridiculous"  says  the  sage. 
The  oft  quoted  happy  days  of  childhood  are  a 
great  testimonial  to  fresh  air  and  exercise, 
and  what  healthy  or  normally  healthy  child 
is  not  subconsciously  a  physical  culturist? 
The  romping  children  on  the  green  sward  are 
pointed  out  as  free  from  the  cares  of  this  world 
and  they  had  "better  make  the  most  of  their 
young  days."  What  a  lack  of  ambition,  yet 
the  remark  is  a  common  one.  In  the  first 
place,  are  they  free  from  care?  Shut  them  up 
in  a  room  when  the  day  is  not  fit  for  outdoor 
recreation  and  they  will  become  a  little  less 
rosy  in  the  cheek  and  will  also  become  a 
trifle  more  like  their  elders  in  imitability. 
The  cares  of  the  world  are  felt  proportionately 
by  old  and  young,  the  boy  with  the  broken 
fishing  rod  and  his  elder  brother  with  the 
broken  engagement  may  suffer  equally,  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  elder  brother  to 
the  contrary.  The  conditions  that  go  to 
make  children  happy  will  make  their  elders 
happy  too,  if  their  elders  care  to  try  them. 
Watch  a  team  of  middle  aged  men  in  the  field 
playing  one  of  the  popular  games,  and  the  gulf 
that  divides  boyhood  and  manhood  will  ap- 
pear to  be  temporarily  eliminated. 

There  is  no  reason  why  adults  should  be 
prisoners  of  the  great  indoor  worltf.  The 
child  of  the  playground  grows  into  the  man  or 
woman  of  the  home  and  office,  and  at  first  it 
is  hard  to  curb  the  desire  to  resume  the  races 
across  the  fresh  grass,  but  after  a  while  comes 
the  indoor  acclimatization  and  less  of  a  desire 
to  get  out  after  a  tiring  day  of  work.  This  is 
where  the  wrench  is  needed  if  one  still  desires 
to  remain  a  shareholder  of  nature's  profits. 

Health  is  our  first  investment  and  we  can 
enhance  its  value  by  proper  exercise  and  deep 
breathing,  and  the  absorbing  interest  which  is 
to  be  found  in  robust  health  will  give  us  a 
generous  profit  of  the  right  kind  and  discourage 
us  from  bartering  it  for  profits  of  other  kinds 
which,  when  attained  at  the  price  of  health,  are 
a  mockery. 
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OUR  EXPERT  CASTING  LINE 

Hard  Braided  of  the  Highest  Grade  of  Silk.  The 
Strongest  Line  of  its  size  in  the  World.  Used  by 
Mr.  Decker  in  contest  with  Mr.  Jamison.  Nuf  sed. 
Every   Line   Warranted.    50    Yard   Spools.  $1.25. 


Trout  Flies 

For  Trial — Send  Us 


for  an  assorted  doz.  A..-!;*—  A 

*OC      Regular  price  24c.  ViUaUly  A 

for  an  assorted  doz.  OiiaKtv  R 

Regular  price  60c.  VUaiHj  D 

Cft-      for  an  assorted  doz.  H...!;*.  f 

WC      Regular  price  84c.  WaHly  V, 

CCj.     for  an  assorted  doz.  D___ 

0;>c     Regular  price  96c.  MM  meS 

for  an  assorted  doz.  f!ail-a  Win* 

«3C     Regular  price  .  .$1.00  VJtfUZe  WHlg 

0  A/I   for  an  assorted  doz.  Pna|:.n 

Regular   price  ...S3. 50  CngHSIl 


A  


iV~™  ■""a-  -™>m Steel  Fishing  Rods 

FLY  RODS,  8  or  9H  feet  $1.00 

BAIT  RODS,  blA,        or  8  feet   1.25 

CASTING  RODS,  4^,  5  or  6  feet   1.50 

BAIT  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip   2.00 

CASTING  RODS,  with  Agate  Guide  and  Tip   2.50 

CASTING  RODS,  full  Agate  Mountings    3.50 


The  H.  H.  KIFFE  CO.  525B~^U 

Illustrated  Catalogue  Free  on  Application 


The  Wear  Is  There 

The  flannels,  serges,  tweeds  and  drills  that 
go  into  Deacon  Working  and  Outing  Shirts 
are  made  to  our  specifications,  in  a  quality 
which,  year  after  year,  has  given  extraordi- 
nary wear. 

These  materials  are  made  up  with  the  care  and  thorough- 
ness which  they  deserve,  so  that  we  can  and  do  guarantee 
every  Deacon  Shirt— fit,  material  and  workmanship— and 
stand  ready  to  refund  the  price  if  one  fails  to  satisfy  you. 

Sold  by  good  stores  at  popular  prices. 

DEACON  SHIRT  COMPANY 

BELLEVILLE      -      CANADA  w 


Manufacturers  to 

HIS  MAJESTY 
KING  GEORGE  V. 


Hardy's  The  Great  British  Specialists 

In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


THE  GREAT 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
says  "We  must 
never  forget  that  it 
is  to  HARDY 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


THE  "DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel-hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  f|y  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's."  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75  %  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.  All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  ex- 
perts whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS 
have  been  awarded.  Length  9-ft.,  weight  534  ozs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  5%  ozs.; 
10-ft.,  weight  6  ozs.  All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings. 
PRICE— Rod,  with  one  top  only,  $18.37;  with  two  tops,  $22.04.  If  in  Bamboo 
protector  case  to  carry  THE  WHOLE  ROD,  $2.44  extra. 

DRY  FLIES— As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford, 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc.,  60  cents  per  doz. 

GUT  CASTS — The  Anglo-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 
Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto 
to  medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-sto'ut  to  stout,  6  ft. 
8/6d.  per  doz.  or  $2.08,  9-ft.  11  /-per  doz.  or  $2.69. 

Hardy  Bros., Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 


THE  CURSE  OF  THE  CAR 

E  D  Sismey 


EVERY  citizen  of  Canada  has  equal 
f  share  in  the  game  of  the  country  and 
should  be  equally  interested  in  its  con- 
servation. No  citizen  can  claim  a  greater 
right  to  it  than  another,  the  same  licenses 
are  paid  and  the  same  maximum  limit  applies 
to  everybody. 

Now  it  is  about  this  maximum  bag  that 
I  want  to  register  a  complaint.  The  limit 
is  too  high*  far  too  high.  It  is  so  arranged 
that  a  man  of  means  can  get  his  limit  whereas 
a  poor  man  cannot.  Why  not  put  the  limit 
down  so  that  the  bag  is  within  the  range  of 
everybody? 

We  have  rightly  enacted  a  "No  Sale  of 
Ducks  Law"  which  prevents  market  hunting, 
this  is  one  side  on  the  scale  and  now  it  is 
up  to  us  to  get  at  the  game  hog  with  the 
automobile,  who  must  get  his  limit  and  often 
more  every  year.  It  is  true  we  will  have 
trouble  in  legislating  against  the  automobile 
hunter  for  we  have  to  fight  a  powerful  clan, 
and  one  which  is  often  pretty  powerful  in 
politics.  However  it  must  be  done.  The 
automobile  is  a  greater  menace  to  game  than 
all  the  pump  and  automatic  shot-guns  in  the 
world. 

Why  should  a  man  be  allowed  to  scour  the 
v  country  in  a  car  merely  to  slaughter  game? 
Should  not  his  range  be  limited  to  walking 
capacity  as  it  is  in  thousands  of  his  fellows? 


In  olden  days,  if  the  Indians  invaded  hunt- 
ing grounds  other  than  their  own  there  was 
tribal  war.  Must  we  refer  with  all  our 
knowledge  to  the  Indians  for  hints  on  Con- 
servation? In  Southern  British  Columbia 
we  are  invaded  by  hunters  from  across  the 
line,  who  having  exterminated  their  own 
game  come  in  cars  to  exterminate  ours. 
Where  I  live  local  hunters  having  wiped  the 
waters  clean  of  ducks  in  this  neighbourhood, 
go  in  their  cars  40  or  50  miles  to  do  the  same 
elsewhere.  They  go  in  the  early  morning 
and  get  back  to  their  offices  on  time.  The 
chain  of  extermination  never  stops  except 
for  the  closed  season  and  then  only  grudgingly. 

Now  I  ask,  and  want  an  answer  from  an 
open  mind.  Is  this  fair?  Is  it  fair  to  your- 
selves, your  less  fortunate  brothers  and 
posterity?  What  rights  have  you,  because 
you  own  a  car,  to  kill  more  game  than  a  man 
who  walks.  Did  not  you  start  on  an  equal 
footing  and  will  not  you  end  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing? Are  you  any  more  entitled  to  our 
natural  resources  than  the  man  who  walks? 
I  say  NO!  and  ask  you  to  think  for  your- 
selves. Don't  be  greedy,  don't  be  a  game 
hog.  The  time  is  coming  when  your  bag  of 
ducks  will  be  reduced,  to  say  50  per  season, 
it  is  enough  yes  more  than  enough.  The  time 
is  coming;  it  is  nearly  here.  When  it  comes 
give  your  help  and  DON'T  KICK. 


WThile  fox  ranching  is  the  most  important 
and  best  known  branch  of  domestic  fur  pro- 
duction, the  rearing  of  various  other  valuable 
fur  bearers  will  probably  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  future  fur-farming  development. 
The  experience  of  Mr.  E.  L.  MacDonald,  of 
Halifax,  demonstrates  that  mink  can  be 
successfully  bred  in  captivity. 

"In  the  spring  of  1914,  I  decided  to  try  if 
some  success  could  not  be  attained  with  this 
highly  nervous  and  delicate  animal,  and 
bought  two  pairs  from  a  rancher.  As  one  of 
these  had  been  injured  when  caught  it  died 
shortly  afterwards,  but  after  some  difficulty 
I  was  able  to  purchase  another  female.  In 
the  spring  of  1915,  I  had  fourteen  live  minks, 
but  unfortunately  on  account  of  not  separat- 
ing the  young  of  one  of  the  families  from  the 
mother  soon  enough,  I  lost  the  mother.  In 
the  spring  of  1916  I  had  forty-six  to  take  care 
of,  and,  profiting  by  my  experience  of  the  year 
before,  was  able  to  save  all  of  them  and  this 


year,  with  no  bad  luck,  I  will  probably  have 
one  hundred  animals. 

"If  their  surroundings  are  at  all  natural, 
with  the  proper  care  in  feeding  and  a  little 
judgment  in  the  mating  season,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  anyone  so  inclined,  cannot  raise 
mink  both  profitably  and  as  a  pastime. 

"I  find  the  ranch-bred  mink  are  more 
contented  and  much  larger  than  the  wild 
ones,  and  believe  the  regular  feeding  is  con- 
ducive to  better  fur;  being  larger,  of  course, 
the  animal  is  more  valuable  from  every 
standpoint. 

"The  dens  should  be  large  enough  for  them 
to  play  in,  and  as  natural  as  is  possible, 
although  they  are  animals  that  do  not  require 
any  luxuries  if  their  house  is  dry  and  clean." 

The  Russian  Minister  of  Agriculture  has 
been  given  power  to  create  on  Crown  lands 
reserve  areas  for  the  preservation  and  breed- 
ing of  fur-bearing  animals  and  of  birds 


TOURNAMENT  DATES 
July  2,  3,  4. — Canadian  Indians  Tournament,  Niagara- 
on-the-Lake. 

The  management  of  the  St.  Thomas  Gun  Club  have 
completed  arrangements  to  hold  in  St.  ThomasSnext 
December  a  five-day  Grand  International  Tournament 
much  larger  than  past  tournaments  held  in  that  city. 
It  is  expected  that  this  year's  tournament  will  be  the 
second  largest  on  the  continent. 

SUCCESS  IN  TRAPSHOOTING 

P.  J.  Holoh 

THE  ambitious  beginner  in  the  trap-shooting 
sport  has  many  artificial  difficulties  to  contend 
against,  besides  the  natural  difficulty  of  build- 
ing up1"  gun  muscles  and  organizing  co-operation  be- 
tween eye,  nerve  and  trigger  finger. 

In  my  opinion,  the  road  from  the  first  shot  to  a  95 
per  cent,  average  is  blocked  with  two  formidable 
artificial  obstacles,  namely:  The  thoughtless  advice 
of  enthusiastic  friends  and  the  exaggerated  importance 
of  gun  fit,  loads  and  other  mechanical  considerations. 

Success  in  trapshooting,  as  in  every  other  game  of 
skill,  is  98  per  cent,  personal  application.  If  we  ex- 
pect to  excel,  we  must  pay  the  price  of  unusual  effort. 
No  one  can  teach  us  to  shoot;  we  must  learn  by  ex- 
perience, observation  and  hard  work. 

When  a  new  shooter  comes  to  a  club  and  states 
that  The  knows  nothing  about  shooting,  all  the  good 
fellows,  regardless  of  ability,  "knowledge  or  experience, 
are  anxious  to  give  him  what  thev  intend  to  be  help- 
ful instructions.  The  friend  who  does  not  know 
where  the  shot  from  his  own"  gun  is  going,  even  with 
the  weapon  at  his  shoulder  and  lined  up  before  his 
eyes,  thinks  he  can,  with  his  back  turned,  tell  the  be- 
ginner where  the  latter  is  shooting. 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  man  can  stand  behind 
a  shooter  and  tell  within  18  inches  of  where  the  gun 
is  pointing  at  a  standing  object  35  yards  away,  let 
alone  giving  exact  information  about  holding  on  a  fly- 
ing streak  that  is  only  in  range  for  a  second.  To  judge 
even  approximately  where  the  Shot  goes,  one  must 
pull  the  trigger  himself. 

First  Class  Instructor  Needed. 
This  idea  is  well  illustrated  by  the  remarks  of  a 
bright  young  lady  when  she  appeared  at  the  traps  for 
the  first  time,  never  having  fired  a  shot  previously. 
After  having  broken  two  targets,  by  grace  of  the 
referee,  and  making  one  actual  break  out  of  50  shots, 
she  informed  the  writer  that  her  case  was  hopeless 
so  far  as  becoming  a  trapshooter  was  concerned.  She 
said: 

"I  had  four  different  instructors.  The  first  assured 
me  that  my  shots  were  too  high;  the  second  declared 
I  was  shooting  too  low;  the  third  insisted  that  I  shot 
to  the  right,  while  the  fourth  was  sure  all  my  shots 
were  going  to  the  left.  If  any  fault  was  snooting 
too  low,  the  remedy  would  be  to  shoot  higher,  and  ;f 
shooting  to  the  right  I  could  aim  more  to  the  left, 
but  since  I  was  guilty  of  all  those  errors  every  time 
I  shot  I  can  see  no  remedy.  I  didn't  understand.  I 
guess  it's  my  clumsy  way  of  shooting  the  bullets  out." 

An  experienced  instructor  will  show  the  beginner 
how  to  hold  the  gun;  see  that  he  holds  it  the  same  while 
pulling  the  trigger;  give  instructions  as  to  elevation 
and  lead,  then  carefully  note  the  targets  missed  and 
be  sure  he  is  right  before  making  any  suggestions. 
If,  after  watching  the  beginner  shoot  at  different  traps, 
with  corresponding  different  angles  and  elevations, 
he  finds  that  the  pupil  misses  the  high  targets  and 
hits  a  fair  number  of  low  targets,  he  has  the  best  of 
evidence  that  the  shooter  is  holding  low  and  can  safely 
advise  him  to  shoot  higher.  The  same  method  of 
observation  will  indicate  as  to  cross-firing,  by  noticing 
that  the  shooter  hits  targets  thrown  at  certain  angles 
and  misses  those  that  go  in  the  opposite  direction. 

If  one  would  be  an  instructor,  he  must  watch,  note 
and  study  his  pupil.  There  is  no  rule  of  thumb  or 
royal  road  to  success  as  a  teacher  any  more  than  there 
is  a  marksman.  Personal  effort  demanding  work  and 
study,  is  the  only  avenue  to  proficiency.  Hundreds 
of  times  the  writer  has  been  interrupted  while  keep- 
ing note  on  a  new  shooter  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 


his  faults,  by  a  friend  who  happened  along  and  de- 
cided the  case  offhand,  telling  the  shooter  what  to  do. 

As  To  Gun  Fit. 
While  the  new  shooter  is  confused  by  the  bewilder- 
ing effect  of  clashing  opinions  by  equally  incompetent 
advisers,  along  comes  the  gun-fit  crapk  with  a  "knock- 
out." The  beginner  is  normal  in  build,  let  us  suppose; 
has  a  normal  gun  as  to  drop,  pitch,  length  and  shape  of 
stock,  and  is  shooting  as  well  or  better  than  he  should 
expect,  considering  his  experience  at  the  trap,  when 
a  well-meaning,  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  freshmen 
class  takes  a  gun  out  of  the  shooter's  hands,  throws  it 
to  his  shoulder,  squints  along  the  barrel,  then  turns  to 
the  beginner  with  surprise  and  alarm  in  his  voice  and 
says : 

■*\Yhy,  man,  you  can  t  shoot  that  gun;  it  has  too 
much  drop;  it's  too  long  in  the  stock  and  too  full  in 
the  cheek  rest  for  you."  Picking  up  .his  own  gun;. 
Now  there's  the  kind  of  a  gun  for  you." 

The  beginner,  especially  if  he  has  plenty  of  money, 
feels  relieved.  He  imagined  there  was  something 
wrong  and  is  glad  to  know  that  his  low  scores  were 
not  due  to  inexperience — not  his  fault  in  any  way; 
merely  a  mechanical  trouble  to  be  remedied  by  getting 
the  right  kind  of  a  gun. 

The  damage  is  done.  The  beginner  turns  away  from 
the  steep  and  rocky  path  of  personal  effort  that  leads 
upwards  and  takes  the  paved  boulevard  of  mechanical 
advantage  that  forever  circles  on  the  same  level.  He 
joins  the  long  train  of  mediocres  in  their  never  ending 
pilgrimage  in  quest  of  the  96  per  cent.  gun. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  possession  of  wealth  is  a  detriment  to  pro- 
ficiency in  trapshooting.  The  man  with  limited 
means,  who  cannot  indulge  in  gun  experiments,  buckles 
down  to  shooting,  without  thought  of  new  guns  he 
cannot  afford;  and  learns  to  break  targets.  The  man 
with  lots  of  money,  in  many  case*,  is  constantly  en- 
deavoring to  beat  the  game — trying  to  outgun  the  other 
fellow  and  find  a  short  cut  to  proficiency.  In  many 
cases  the  art  of  shooting  is  superseded  by  the  pleasure 
of  experiment.  Changing  guns  finally  becomes  a 
habit. 

.  About  The  Straight  Stock. 
I  find,  by  talking  to  new  shooters,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  do  not  understand  the  principle  govern- 
ing the  object  of  a  straight  stock.  They  know  that 
a  straight  stock  (one  with  high  comb  and  heel)  makes 
them  snoot  high,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  understand 
why.  The  object  in  making  a  gun  stock  straight 
is  to  keep  the  shooter  from  dropping  his  eye  to  the 
sighting  plane  of  the  breech.  It  is  intended  to  have 
the  same  effect  on  the  shotgun  as  the  elevation  of  the 
rear  sight  has  on  a  rifle.  I  have  met  many  new  shoot- 
ers, and  a  few  experienced  ones,  who  do  not  seem  to 
understand  this  principle.  They  make  their  gun 
stocks  abnormally  straight  and  then  crane  their  necks 
and  squeeze  their  cheeks  down  on  the  comb  to  get 
their  eye  on  a  level  with  the  breech,  making  every 
LiTort  possible  to  overcome  the  object  for  which  the 
stock  was  made  straight. 

I  am  doing  my  best  to  induce  beginners  who  are  of 
normal  build  to  get  a  normal  gun  and  learn  to  shoot 
it.  An  o  dinary  built  man  can  take  a  gun  with  length 
of  stock  according  to  his  arm  reach,  medium  full,  one 
and  one-quarter  inches  to  one  and  three-eights  inches 
at  the  comb,  and  two  and  one-quarter  to  two  and 
three-eighths  at  the  heel,  medium  pitch,  and  become 
a  good  shot  if  he  sticks  to  a  gun  of  those  measurements. 

Do  not  blame  the  gun  or  allow  anyone  to  make 
you  believe  that  it  is  the  cause  of  your  misses. 

Assiniboine  Gun  Club. 

The  following  scores  were  made  at  the  Assiniboine 
Gun  Club  on  May  16th.: — 

Shot  at  Broke 

R.  H.  Conley   100  88 

W.  E.  Carr   100  85 

J.  H.  Black   100  84 

M.  E.  Farwell   75  50 

W.  M.  Hamilton   50  50 

O.  B.  Smith   50  46 

J.  C.  Wells   50  45 

C.  H.  Bond   50  45 

A.  Walker   50  45 
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P.  J.  Legree   50 

G.  Sinclair   50 

Wm.  Osborne   50 

W.  Root   50 

R.  W.  Patterson   50 

J.  Quinn   50 

Wm.  Garbutt   50 

J.  A.  Davidson   50 

T.  G.  Breen   50 

J.  I.  MacKay   50 

D.  C.  McDonald   50 

C.  G.  Cartwright  ,..  25 

The  scores  on  May  19th  were: — 

Shot  at. 

J.  H.  Black   100 

R.  H.  Gonley   100 

W.  J.  Sturgiss   100 

T.  G.  Breen   100 

C.  H.  Bond   75 

G.  Sinclair   75 

B.  Quinn   50 

J.  A.  Davidson   75 

W.  M.  Hamilton   50 

Parker  ;   50 

J.  Quinn    50 

F.  A.  Struck   50 

A.  Walker   50 

R.  Howard    50 

J.  C.  Wells   50 

P.  J.  Legree   50 

D.  C.  McDonald   50 

C.  C.  Cartwright   50 

E.  M.  Tuck   25 

J.  G.  Martin   25 

C.  H.  Oughtred    25 

On  May  23rd  the  scores  were: — 

Shot  at. 

J.  M.  Stovel   100 

M.  E.  Farwell   75 

W.  E.  Carr   75 

J.  H.  Black   75 

W.  Osborne   75 

T.  G.  Breen   75 

C.  B.  Carruthers   75 

S.  H.  Stanton   75 

J.  C.  Wells   50 

W.  H.  Sutton   50 

O.  B.  Smith   50 

R.  H.  Conley   50 

J.  Quinn   50 

P.  J.  Legree   50 

G.  Kelly    50 

Dr.  George   50 

D.  C.  McDonald   50 

W.  Root   50 

A.  Lickfold   50 

J.  A.  MacKay   50 

A.  N.  Burnett   50 

On  May  24th  the  scores  were: — 

Shot  at. 

W.  E.  Carr   100 

Wm.  Osborne   100 

J.  H.  Black   100 

W.  M.  Hamilton   100 

W.  J.  Sturgiss    100 

*W.  H.  Sutton   100 


43 
42 
41 
41 

40 
38 
35 
34 
32 
31 
15 
4 

Broke. 
90 
86 
86 
86 
65 
60 
33 
47 
48 
45 
42 
41 
41 
40 
39 
37 
31 
34 
20 
19 
11 

Broke. 
50 
70 
70 
68 
63 
54 
47 
48 
46 
46 
44 
43 
43 
38 
36 
35 
33 
42 
43 
35 
28 

Broke. 
97 
95 
93 
92 
93 
90 


O.  B.  Smith   100  88 

W.  Root   100  88 

C.  H.  Bond   100  85 

A.  Walker   100  85 

H.  Beliveau   100  85 

*A.  E.  Turvey   100  84 

J.  C.  Wells   100  83 

A.  Lickfeld   100  81 

R.  H.  Conley   100  80 

T.  G,  Breen   100  80 

P.  J.  Legree   100  77 

J.  A.  Davidson   jyo  70 

G.  Sinclair   100  64 

J.  C/  Thomson   85  68 

C.  D.  Cospel   70  62 

F.  W.  Nicholson   70  61 

G.  A.  Glay   70  55 

C.  H.  Oughtred   70  44 

F.  A.  Strock  ,   50  45 

R.  P.  Steadley   50  34 

R.  Howard   50  39 

B.  W.  Parker   50  39 

A.  Lake   35  13 

R.  P.  Corrigan  ,   15  10 

D.  A.  Ferguson   100  78 

*  Professionals. 

City  of  Winnipeg  Championship  won  by  W.  E. 
Carr  with  score  of  49  x  50.  Second  R.  H.  Conley 
47  x  50.    Third,  J.  H.  Black  46  x  50. 

High  over  all  won  by  W.  E.  Carr  97  x  100.  Sec- 
ond, Wm.  Osborne  95  x  100.  Third,  J.  H.  Black 
93  x  100. 

Virfcil  Gun  Club. 

The  Virgil  Gun  Club  held  their  annual  shoot  on  the 
24th  of  May  under  unfavorable  conditions,  the  wind 
was  strong  and  very  gusty;  as  a  result  scores  in  the 
early  part  of  the  afternoon  were  very  poor  but  later 
in  the  day  the  wind  went  down  and  the  boys  had  a 
chance  to  show  what  they  could  do.  Several  possibles 
were  made,  Frank  Walker  the  president  of  the  club 
taking  high  score  with  52  out  of  60  with  A.  W.  Bishop 
of  Calgary  a  close  second  with  51. 

A  very  pleasing  feature  of  the  shoot  was  the  Mer- 
chandise event,  very  fine  prizes  were  donated  by 
merchants  of  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  the  donors  being, 

E.  Allen,  P.  P.  Bishop,  Jas.  Connolly,  V.  E.  Davey, 
A.  J.  Coyne,  C.  W.  Inksater,  Jas.  Macphee,  W.  R. 
McKenzie  &  Co.,  W.  W.  McClelland  &  Co.  and  Wilkins 
&  Conorton.  \ 

The  scores  were  as  follows: — 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

F.  Walker   60  52 

A.  W.  Bishop   60  51 

W .  Niven   60  45 

B  Dawson  -   60  44 

J  Casselman   60  42 

Chas.  Ball   60  41 

B.  Sandham   60  40 

B.  Niven...".   60  39 

C.  H.  Lloyd   60  38 

M.  Slingerland   60  37 

C.  Bufton   60  35 

L.  Hutchison   60  35 

Walter  Reid   60  32 

J.  Tracey   60  28 

Jas.  McMillan   60  24 


To  the  Siamese,  fish-fighting  is  what  cock- 
fighting  is  to  the  Filipino — a  national  sport. 

The  fighting  fish  of  Siam  is  a  tiny  creature — 
so  small  that  it  is  often  kept  in  a  tumbler  of 
water,  being  fed  on  mosquito  wrigglers. 
For  centuries,  in  that  country,  it  has  been 
bred  for  purposes  of  combat. 

It  is  a  beautiful  fish,  with  tail  and  fins 
relatively  huge  in  size,  and  brilliantly  colored. 
The  males  are  the  fighters.  They  will 
"tackle"  one  another  any  time  at  sight, 
always  ready  for  a  duel — their  efforts  being 


directed  to  disabling  the  adversary  by  biting 
off  the  fins. 

When  a  fight  is  organized,  two  of  the  fishes 
are  placed  in  a  glass  bowl  together.  The  duel 
promptly  starts,  and  bets  are  made,  as  on  a 
cock-fight.  A  Siamese  "sport"  will  wager 
his  wife  or  his  child  on  such  a  combat,  if  his 
money  resources  are  exhausted. 

Fish-fighting  in  Siam  is  a  Government 
monopoly.  Such  contests  are  required  to 
pay  a  tax  to  the  Government — ordinarily  a 
percentage  of  the  receipts.  But  this  regula- 
tion is  quite  commonly  evaded. 


It  is  our  intention  to  make  this  Kennel  Department  bigger  and  better  than  ever;  more 
interesting  and  instructive  to  the  owners  of  dogs  and  more  interesting  to  breeders  as  an  ad- 
vertising medium.  As  Rod  and  Gun  has  a  good  circulation  from  coast  to  coast  as  well  as  in 
many  of  the  States,  and  reaches  that  class  ol  red-blooded  sportsmen  who  admire  a  good  dog, 
breeders  will  find  these  pages  particularly  effective  in  disposing  of  their  stock.  List  your 
kennels  in  these  columns  and  take  advantage  of  this  active  market. 

THE  POINTING  GRIFFON 


SINCE  the  earliest  days  of    bird-dogs — 
the  age  of  the  falcon,  the  crossbow 
and    the    nets — discussion    over  the 
merits  of  different  dogs  as  aids  to  the  taking 
of  game  birds  has  been  keen  and  endless. 

Our  ancestors  were  no  more  exempt  from 
this  weakness  than  we  are,  and  although 
they  did  not  have  the  English  dogs  of  to-day 
they  did  have  a  very  varied  assortment  of 
dogs,  smooth,  wavy  and  rough-coated,  as  a 
nucleus  for  argument.  And  these  furnished 
wonderful  stories  of  cynegetique  achievements 
which  their  owners  retailed  to  one  another 
over  a  cold  bottle  just  as  we  are  prone  to  do 
to-day. 

If  one  has  a  taste  for  reading  musty  vol- 
umes on  the  chase,  digging  into  archives 
or  among  forgotten  letters,  such  a  search 
will  be  rewarded  by  many  interesting  items 
of  information  which  prove  the  truth  of 
the  saying  of  Solomon,  that  "there  is  noth- 
ing new  under  the  sun." 

The  sportsmen  of  the  sixteenth  century 
debated  the  different  merits  of  their  dogs  and 
were  as  positive  that  theirs  was  the  only 
breed  on  earth  as  is  the  average  pointer, 
setter  or  griffon  man  of  to-day.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  as  to  duration,  the 
griffon  man  puts  it  over  his  two  rivals  by  a 
couple  of  centuries  at  least — and  may  yet 
have  the  last  word.  For  that  Phoenix  of  dog- 
dom,  the  griffon,  is  again  to  the  front  and 
though  very  new  to  America  has  gained  many 


firm  champions  in  this,  his  latest  country  of 
adoption. 

It  is  my  intention  neither  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
pointer,  setter  and  griffon,  nor  to  break  a 
lance  in  the  defence  of  one  or  the  other: 
simply  to  give  a  short  history  of  the  griffon — 
a  description  of  the  dog  and  the  qualities  he 
possesses. 

The  pointing  griffon  is  distinguished  from 
the  griffon  hound  from  which  he  undoubtedly 
sprang.  They  are  two  shoots  of  the  same 
tree  that  separated  when  shot-guns  and  shot 
were  invented — about  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

He  is  first  mentioned  by  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  France  in  1596  and  by  Charles  d'Arcussia 
in  his  book  in  1598. 

Charles  was  a  knocker  and  apparently 
pinned  his  faith  to  spaniels,  for  he  writes 
that  neither  griffon  nor  brack  (the  pointer 
of  his  day)  were  much  good  for  partridge. 

Nearly  a  century  later,  de  Selincourt 
classifies  the  hunting  dogs  of  his  day,  dis- 
tinguishing pointing  dogs  (gun  dogs)  as 
chiens  d'arquebuse  and  hounds  as  chiens 
courants,  and  cites  three  distinct  breeds  of 
gun-dog,  griffon,  spaniel  and  brack  (this 
last  is  a  short-haired  dog,  very  similar  to 
the  pointer)  and  states  that  the  best  griffons 
came  from  Italy. 

Old  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  seven- 
teenth  and  eighteenth   centuries  represent 
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the  griffon  practically  as  he  is  to-day,  with  the 
exception  of  a  breed  known  as  the  griffon  of 
Picardy,  long-haired,  now  practically  extinct. 

Through  the  period  running  from  1683  to 
1847  the  griffon  had  his  ups  and  downs  and 
at  this  later  date  was  being  bred  generally  all 
over  the  continent.  .JVI.  le  Marquis  de  Cher- 
ville  did  much  for  the  race,  but  beyond  doubt 
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lasted  for  twenty-five  years,  a  period  of  bitter 
rivalry  between  the  breeders  of  the  twox 
families. 

Korthals  was  convinced  that  the  griffon 
was  a  Continental  race,  of  which  the  dif- 
ferent groups,  though  separated,  were  yet 
cousins.  Whereas  the  sticheihaar  men  be- 
lieved that  they  possessed  a  pure  blood 


A  TYPICAL 
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IN  ACTION 
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two  of  their  greatest  friends  were  Edouard 
Karel  Korthals,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1850 
and  Mr.  E.  Boutant,  of  Francfort. 

Korthals  began  breeding  the  Griffon  Kor- 
thal  and  founded  the  family  of  that  name 
from  seven  patriarchs,  gathered  up  wherever 
he  could  find  dogs  conforming  to  his  desires. 

Boutant  began  the  breeding  of  pointing 
griffons  about  1805.  He  found  in  Hesse, 
dogs  called  the  "dirty-beard  Hessian,"  from 
which  his  family  of  griffons  was  founded. 
Apropos  of  the  Hessian  dogs,  it  is  possible 
they  were  of  French  origin  or  at  least  had 
some  French  blood,  for  some  of  the  French 
griffons  were  brought  into  Hesse  by  King 
Jerome  of  Westphaiia.  Another,  a  German 
writer  and  a  great  breeder  of  sticheihaar, 
tells  us  that  the  Prince  of  Herman  of  Waldeck 
imported  French  griffons  into  his  principality 
of  Arolsen. 

In  1878  at  the  bench-show  at  Francfort, 
Mr.  Boutant  exhibited  his  in  rivalry  with 
Korthals'  in  the  same  class.  But  a  year  later 
at  the  exhibition  at  Hanover  (1879)  Mr. 
Boutant's  dogs  were  entered  in  open  classes 
for  .  stichelharrige  vorstehhund  (pointing 
sticheihaar)  while  Korthals'  were  inscribed 
in  the  classes  of  wire-haired  pointing  griffons 
(griffons  d'arret^a  pod  dur)^  This  separation 
under  different  names  of  two  families  of  the 
same  race  dated  from  that  exhibition,  and 
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German  dog  unrelated  to  either  the  spircone 
(Italian)  or  the  griffon  (French.) 

In  1882  delegates  from  the  German  clubs 
met  at  Hanover  and  established  the  points 
and  standard  for  the  sticheihaar,  thus  defi- 
nitely baptising  Mr.  Boutant's  wire-haired 
dogs.  A  deputation  of  these  delegates  came 
to  Korthals,  asking  him  to  join  them  and 
to  call  his  dogs  "Sticheihaar."  He  refused, 
giving  as  his  reason  that  the  two  groups 
were  of  the  same  origin  and  that  the  separa- 
tion they  were  trying  to  introduce  was  an 
artificial  one. 

It  was  only  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1907,  that  the  act  of  peace  was  signed  by 
the  president  of  the  commission  of  delegates, 
Baron  Von  Plats,  and  the  president  of  the 
French  Griffon  Club,  Baron  Guigins,  a  formal 
document  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  two 
families,  the  Sticheihaar  and  the  Griffons, 
formed  together  the  race  of  "wire-haired 
griffons."  The  following  standard  was 
adopted  for  all:  Wire-haired  Pointing  Grif- 
fons— Head:  Big  and  long;  hair  rough  and 
thick,  not  too  long  but  with  moustache  and 
eyebrows  well  marked;  skull  not  too  wide; 
nose  long  and  square;  stop  not  too  pronounced. 
Ears:  Medium,  flat,  not  wrinkled,  placed 
not  too  low;  hair  short,  slightly  mixed  with 
long  wire  hair. 

Eyes:  Large,  not  covered  by  eyebrows; 
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color,  yellow  or  brown;  expression,  always 
intelligent. 

Nose:    Always  brown. 
Neck:  Fairly  long,  and  straight. 
Chest:    Deep,  not  too  wide. 
Height:  Males,  22  to  24  inches;  females, 
20  to  22  inches. 

Shoulders:  Fairly  long  and  oblique. 
Ribs:    Well  arched. 

Forelegs:  Straight  and  vigorous;  hair, 
thick  and  rough. 

Hindlegs:  Hair  thick  and  rough;  thighs 
long  and  well  muscled;  hocks  well  turned. 

Back:    Vigorous  loins,  thick  and  strong. 

Feet:  Round  and  firm,  toes  well  closed. 

Tail:  Carried  horizontally,  point  slight- 
ly raised;  hair  thick  but  not  feathered, 
docked  generally  one-third  to  half. 

Coat:  Color  preferable,  steel-grey  with 
liver  marking  or  liver  mixed  with  white  or 
roan;  admitted  also,  white  and  liver,  and 
white  and  orange. 

Hair:  Hard  and  rough,  resembling  some- 
what pig  bristles,  never  curly  or  woolly; 
undercoat  fine  and  downy. 

A  race  of  dogs  to  have  survived  through 
four  centuries  must  have  certain  remarkable 
qualities.  Almost  every  man  loves  a  dog 
and  that  every  dog  lover  loves  his  own  dog 
more  than  some  other  fellow's  goes  without 
saying.  Nevertheless,  a  dog  lover  wants  the 
best  dog  he  can  get  to  begin  loving. 

Nearly  all  races  of  to-day  are  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  sections,  due  to  climatic 
conditions,  and  the  character  of  the  country 
and  game,  and  represent  the  survival  of  the 
fittest. 

The  griffon,  is  par  excellence  the  dog  for 
swamps  and  rough  country,  his  coat  af- 
fording him  protection  from  cold  and  damp- 
ness, thorns  and  briars,  as  no  other  dog's 
does.  He  has  been  bred  for  centuries  with 
this  object  in  view. 

The  shooting  in  such  territory  compre- 
hends a  much  more  varied  bag  than  that  of 
the  plains  and  requires  a  greater  degree  of 
intelligence  in  the  dog  as  well  as  keenness 


and  persistence.    A  quitter  is  hopeless  there. 

The  griffon  has  always  been  a  man's  one 
dog,  and  an  all-day  dog.  As  a  race,  they  are 
built  more  for  strength  and  endurance  than 
speed,  though  individuals  under  favorable 
conditions  and  training  have  shown  as  great 
speed  as  any  other  breed  of  bird-dogs.  They 
are  as  a  race  close  ranging,  covering  the 
roughest  ground  thoroughly,  and  being  es- 
pecially adapted  in  America  to  grouse, 
woodcock  and  snipe.  They  are  natural  re- 
trievers on  land  or  water,  and  are  easily  broken 
to  any  and  all  game.  They  produce  a  higher 
percentage  of  pups  showing  good  average 
nose  quality,  I  believe,  than  any  other  of  the 
existing  races.  Dogs  of  this  race  have  been 
imported  into  America  several  times  previous 
to  1900,  but  generally  individuals  only,  which 
have  been  lost  to  view.  It  was  left  to  Mr. 
Louis  A.  Thebaud,  of  Morristown,  one  of 
their  greatest  admirers  and  an  enthusiastic 
sportsman,  to  really  establish  them  in  this 
country.  Owing  to  his  persistent  efforts, 
in  which  no  trouble  or  expense  has  been  too 
great,  and  in  which  he  has  found  a  cordial 
co-worker  in  Dr.  E.  B.  Ilyus,  of  Lancaster, 
•Pa.,  the  cream  of  the  race  has  been  brought 
to  America;  and  their  offspring  seems  to  have 
found  such  favor  among  sportsmen  as  to 
indicate  their  being  a  permanent  addition  to 
our  races  of  gun-dogs. — Forest  and  Stream. 

The  Griffon  promises  to  fulfill  all  the  wants 
of  the  sportsmen  who  love  rough  shooting 
and  derive  their  greatest  pleasure  from  a 
mixed  bag. 

Interest  in  them  has  developed  rapidly 
but  there  has  been  so  much  uncertainty 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  correct  type,  as 
well  as  the  most  successful  lines  of  breeding, 
that  Rod  and  Gun  is  gratified  at  being  able 
to  place  this  authoritative  article  before  its 
readers. 

To  give  our  readers  a  better  conception 
of  the  appearance  of  these  dogs  we  will  say 
that  they  resemble  very  much  what  we  would 
think  a  cross  between  an  Airedale  and  Setter 
would  be. 


Mr.  Sam  Bamford,  Lambton  Mills,  has 
recently  imported  the  winning  show  and  stud 
Airedale  Ch.  Rebound  Oorang.  This  dog 
has  had  a  remarkable  career  in  the  Old  Coun- 
try, having  won  over  200  prizes  including  five 
championships,  and  as  a  proof  of  his  abilities 
in  transmitting  his  good  qualities  to  his 


progeny  he  has  sired  such  dogs  as  Ch.  Cherry 
Tree  Queen,  Ch.  Chessmoor  Cleo  and  Re- 
jected Kitty,  who  also  won  two  certificates 
towards  her  title.  This  dog  should  be  a  useful 
asset  to  the  Walnut  Kennels  and  the  Airedale 
fancy  in  general.  His  photo  and  stud  card 
will  appear  in  a  future  issue  of  Rod  and  Gun. 


WINNIPEG  TO  ST.  PAUL  BY  DOG 

TRAIN 

Thomas  Foster 


WHEN  Albert  Campbell,  I  he  Cree  Indian, 
drove  his  team  of  six  dogs  across  the 
finish  line  at  Como  Park  in  St.  Paul, 
at  12:44  noon,  February  3rd,  he  placed  upon 
his  own  head  the  crown  of  winner  of  the  longest 
dog  race  ever  held.  What  is  more  important 
to  the  managers  of  the  St.  Paul  Carnival,  he 
and  his  competitors  brought  back  a  breath 
of  the  time  when  the  Pembina  trail  was  the 
only  artery  of  commerce  between  St.  Paul 
and  Ft.  Garry,  five  hundred  and  twenty-two 
miles  away. 

Probably  the  Indians  first  wore  this  track 
across  the  prairies;  then  Fort  Garry  was  es- 
tablished where  Winnipeg  now  stands,  and 
Red  River  ox  carts  in  the  summer  and  dog 
teams  in  the  winter  bore  furs,  supplies,  pas- 
sengers, and  mail  between  these  two  guard 
posts  of  the  frontier. 

The  man  who  conceived  the  idea  of  this 
canine  Marathon  was  Louis  W.  Hill,  who  in 
his  leisure  moments,  when  he  is  not  helping 
to  put  life  into  a  Carnival,  is  the  president  of 
a  railroad.  The  year  he  was  born,  his  father, 
James  J.  Hill,  whose  name  is  inscribed  high 
in  the  annals  of  the  Northwest,  drove  a  dog 
team  from  St.  Paul  to  Fort  Garry.  At  the 
luncheon  table  where  Mr.  Hill  told  the  writer 
of  this,  sat  a  man  whose  career  as  a  clerk  in 
St.  Paul  began  long  before  the  ending  of  these  . 
dog-sledge  days. 

There  are  many  others  in  this  city  of  the 
Northwest  to  whom  the  sledge  trail  between 
what  are  now  two  great  cities  is  a  compelling 
echo  of  the  days  of  their  youth.  So  swiftly 
has  the  epic  of  this  country  been  written  that 
the  mature  memory  of  men  still  active  bridges 
the  gap  from  sledge  and  ox-cart  to  steam, 
steel,  and  electricity. 

For  days  and  weeks  dogs  plodded  across 
the  prairie,  facing  blizzards  where  night  found 
them;  living  on  the  little  they  could  carry 
with  them;  and  doing  it  all  as  part  of  the  day's 
work.  So  it  is  highly  appropriate  that  the 
dogs  that  tested  their  nerve  and  the  nerve 
and  endurance  of  their  drivers  in  the  closing 
days  of  last  January  should  have  been  work- 
ing dogs,  dogs  earning  their  daily  frozen  white 
fish  by  the  hardest  kind  of  canine  labor. 

Two  sections  of  Canada  and  two  groups  of 
men  were  represented  in  this  race, — the  Ice- 
land fishermen  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the 
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trappers  of  Hudson  Bay.  To  these  regions 
went  the  messages  and  messengers  from  Mr. 
Hill,  offering  prizes  and  stimulating  the  spirit 
of  competition. 

To  Lake  Winnipegers  and  Hudson  Bay  men 
alike,  dogs  are  fellow  laborers  and  daily  com- 
panions. With  their  sledges  and  toboggans 
they  haul  the  furs  and  skins  from  which  their 
masters  derive  their  daily  bread.  So  this 
was,  in  the  language  of  motorists,  "a  stock 
dog  race" — no  specially  imported  talent,  no 
picked  contestants,  but  the  dogs  that  were 
trusted  because  their  owners  knew  they  could 
do  their  jobs. 

All  breeds  known  to  dog  drivers  of  the 
northland  were  represented — collies,  hounds, 
St.  Bernards,  and  plain  huskies,  with  all  the 
crosses  and  inter-breeding  imaginable.  One 
point  which  all  must  possess  was  endurance. 
Speed  at  the  finish  was  all  very  well,  but 
back  of  it  must  lie  the  strength  to  drag 
toboggan  and  driver  across  more  than  four 
hundred  miles  of  snowy  trail.  At  intervals 
along  the  way  were  the  caches  of  frozen  white 
fish  which  is  to  the  working  dog  of  the  north 
what  beefsteak  is  to  the  blacksmith. 

Each  contestant  was  allowed  to  carry  as 
much  or  as  little  equipment  as  he  chose;  to 
select  his  own  stopping  places;  to  pick  his 
own  gait;  the  only  condition  was  that  he 
must  finish  with  at  least  four  of  the  six  dogs 
with  which  he  started. 

Lest  too  much  attention  be  centered  on 
the  canine  racers,  let  it  be  said  that  to  the 
man  behind  the  toboggan  the  race  shows 
little  mercy. 

If  he  would  have  his  dogs  finish  strong 
and  fast,  his  own  good  feet  must  carry  him 
most  of  the  way,  and  sixty,  seventy  miles  a 
day  for  days  on  end  is  no  holiday  task. 

But  here  again  we  are  confronting  a  con- 
test of  picked  individuals — picked  by  the 
hard  process  of  survival.  No  man  can  stand 
the  gaff  of  daily  work-sledging  on  the  wind- 
swept reaches  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  or  across 
the  barrens  and  through  the  forests  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  country  without  learning  some- 
thing of  himself  and  his  power  to  endure. 
Life  has  trained  these  men  and  made  them  fit. 

As  the  movie  camera  man  said  when  he 
saw  them  start  from  Winnipeg,  "These  fel- 
lows ain't  racing,  they're  just  doing  what 
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they  do  every  day,  but  they're  doing  it 
harder." 

This  was  gospel  truth,  but  be  it  known 
that  it  does  not  imply  any  lack  of  hardship, 
of  grim  struggle,  and  sheer  willingness  to 
spend  to  the  uttermost.  I  saw  these  men  on 
the  trail,  and  talked  with  them  at  rest  sta- 
tions. The  phrase  of  one  of  them  aptly 
describes  the  attitude  of  all. 

"How's  it  coming,  Albert?"  was  the  ques- 
tion put  to  Albert  Campbell,  the  Cree  Indian. 

"Oh,  not  too  bad,"  was  his  reply.  To  one 
who  has  seen  them  on  the  way,  this  may 
mean  either  full  confidence  in  the  outcome  or 
merely  consciousness  that  the  reserve  of 
strength  was  not  yet  fully  spent. 

Take  the  case  of  Frederick  Hartmann, 
from  Le  Pas,  Bostonian  by  birth,  civil  en- 
gineer by  profession,  dog  racer  by  sporting 
instinct.  When  he  had  covered  only  thirty 
miles  from  the  start,  black  husky  "Cub," 
the  leader  of  his  team,  became  involved  with 
brown  husky  "Nick,"  with  the  result  that 
"Cub"  went  to  the  hospital.  This  left  four 
dogs  for  Hartman — and  St.  Paul  nearly  five 
hundred  miles  away. 

The  other  teams  had  five;  some  of  them 
six.  In  the  latter  case,  this  meant  five  to 
pull  and  one  to  rest  in  the  toboggan  or  trail 
loose  and  care-free  behind.  Hartman  be- 
came his  own  extra  dog.  There  was  no  more 
riding  for  him,  and  when  the  going  was  bad, 
(which  was  at  least  half  the  time)  he  harness- 
ed himself  in  with  his  huskies  and  pulled 
with  the  best  of  them. 

We  picked  up  his  trail  at  Barnesville — 
240  miles  out  from  St.  Paul.  He  had  reached 
that  point  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
was  on  his  way  again  at  six  forty-five.  Ten 
miles  down  the  track  we  overtook  him  and 
his  first  question  was  "Where  are  the  leaders?" 
When  he  learned  that  they  had  an  eighteen 
mile  lead,  his  only  comment  was  "I'll  catch 
them  to-day." 

He  had  our  sympathy,  our  applause  and 
our  best  wishes,  but  we  deplored  his  judg- 
ment. Now,  for  the  climax.  He  not  only 
caught  them;  but  that  night  he  camped 
nineteen  miles  nearer  St.  Paul  than  did  the 
seven  other  teams.  It  was  a  human  and  a 
canine  impossibility — but  he  did  it,  over  rail- 
road tracks,  along  rough  ice-hard  country 
roads,  through  wind-driven  snow  that  set 
in  at  dark,  against  absolutely  impossible  odds. 

Then  and  there,  in  my  humble  estimation, 
the  mere  winning  of  the  race  became  a  second- 
ary matter.  Frederick  Hartman  had  shown 
the  quality  that  has  written  the  dog  tdam  and 
his  drivers  into  the  history  of  the  northwest. 


And  these  racers  are  not  only  recalling 
history,  they  are  making  it  all  along  the  way. 
The  circus  that  could  draw  as  much  atten- 
tion of  the  country-side  to  the  little  towns 
along  the  route  would  be  assured  of  success 
beyond  all  dreams.  Towns  of  odd  hundreds 
have  doubled  their  census  figures  in  the 
crowds  that  lined  the  streets  to  watch  the 
teams  file  through. 

The  station  agents  of  the  Great  Northern 
were  designated  as  reporters  for  the  race, 
sending  word  down  the  line  of  the  passing 
of  the  teams  and  ordering  the  shifting  of  the 
sacks  of  frozen  fish  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
noon  and  night  feeding  of  the  dogs.  Then 
the  farmers  joined  in  with  their  rural  tele- 
phone lines  and  local  agents  became  city 
editors  as  well  as  reporters. 

They  even  told  us  that  watchers  were  posted 
at  the  top  of  grain  elevators,  with  telescopes 
and  telephones  to  flash  the  word  along.  Of 
course,  that's  true,  too,  although  even  a 
tenderfoot  may  occasionally  remember  that 
the  Northwest  has  a  sense  of  humor  all  its 
own. 

^One  thing  is  sure:  If  the  dogs  along  the 
road  had  known  the  hard  fate  impending  for 
them,  they  would  have  blocked  the  race  at 
peril  of  their  lives.  Within  a  week^  after 
the  racers  had  passed,  every  small  boy  in 
the  towns  along  the  way  was  diligently  train- 
ing his  father's  setter,  his  sister's  collie,  or 
just  plain  old  Rover  to  work  in  harness. 

But  if  the  readers  of  these  lines  go  out  next 
year  to  see  this  Red  River  Derby,  let  them 
be  warned  in  advance  not  to  expect  the  thrill 
of  the  driving  finish  of  the  race  track  or  the 
soul  lifting  dash  down  the  polo  field.  I  stood 
on  a  hard-packed  prairie  road  which  stretched 
endless  miles  to  the  horizon.  It  cut  the  sky 
line  over  the  crest  of  a  rolling  rise.  The  wind 
was  icy  cold  and  the  temperature  sufficiently 
far  below  zero  to  make  one  consider  the 
blessings  of  steam  heat. 

Presently,  over  the  crest  of  the  distant 
rise,  a  tiny  speck  plodded  into  view;  then 
another;  another,  and  still  another.  It  was 
the  dogs — always  the  dogs,  first  in  order  of 
march  and  first  in  the  imagination  of  the 
crowd.  They  plodded  down  the  slope  out 
of  sight  again,  and  wind  and  cold  were  for- 
gotten. Ten  minutes,  twenty  minutes  and 
over  the  crest  of  the  nearer  hill  the  specks 
again  struggled  into  view,  now  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable as  dogs  and  men. 

As  each  team  struck  the  down  slope,  it 
swung  into  a  trot,  and  there  was  a  tightening 
of  the  nerves  and  a  thrill  along  the  spine  as 
they  came  on.    One  remembered  the  pic- 
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SEND  YOUR  NEXT  ORDER  TO  ME 

ABSOLUTE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
Quick  Service — Accurate  and  Carefully  Packed  Shipments. 


"Everything  to  Make  the  Customer 
Satisfied."— That's  My  Motto. 

3bts.  4bts.  6bts.  12bts. 

G.  &  W.  Ordinary  $3.50  $4.25  $5.50  $  9.75 

G.&W.  Special           4.00  5.00  7.00  12.00 

Seagram's 4 '83"            4.00  5.00  7.00  12.00 

Seagram's  Three  Star  3.90  4  75  6.25  11.00 

Seagram's  One  Star      3.25  4.00  5.25  9.25 

Walker's  Imperial  3.75  4.50  6.00  10.50 
Walker's  Canadian 

Club                       4.25   5.25  7.25  12.50 

Walker's  Rye                3.25  4.00  5.25  9.25 

Corby's  Special 

Selected                3.90  4.75  6.25  11.00 

Corby's  Majestic  Rye    3.25    4.00  5.00  9.00 

Royal  Reserve               3.75  4.50  6.00  10.50 

Royal  Canadian            3.50  4.25  5.50  10.00 

O'Keefe's,  Cosgrave's,  Dominion,  Labatt's 

and  all  Domestic  Beers  Shipped  at  Advertised  Prices 


Bulk  Whiskies  in  Wood 

Direct  from  Distilleries 
SEAGRAM,   WALKER,  ROYAL  DISTIL- 
LERY, CORBY. 

Prices  Include  Express  Charges  and  Containers. 

1  gal.  2  gals. 

Seagram's  "83"   $5.75  $10.50 

Seagram's  White  Wheat   5.75  10.50 

Seagram's  Three  Star   5.25  10.00 

Walker's  Club   6.75  13.00 

Walker's  Imperial   5.75  10.50 

Royal  Reserve   5.75  10.50 

Corby's  Special  Selected   5.75  10.50 

Rye  or  Malt,  25  u.p   5.00  9,50 

Rye  or  Malt,  40  u.p   4.50  8.50 

Alcohol  (Spirits),  Proof   5.85  11.00 

Alcohol  (Spirits),  50  o.p   8.00  15.00 

Alcohol  (Spirits),  65  o.p   8.60  16.20 

Write  for  Special  Price  on  Ten  Gallons  or  More. 


L.  J.  McGUINNESS 

Sole  Canadian  Representative  for  Niagara  Importing  Co.      For  twenty  years  a  licensed  wine  and 
spirit  merchant  in  Toronto — now  conducting  a  mail  order  wine  and  spirit  business  at-^- 

3  Jewett  Block,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulate 6  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances ;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable. 

Indispensable  to  every  lov" 
er  of  outdoor  sport  and  es- 
pecially to  those  who  love 
WALKING.   Instructive  be- 
cause of  value  in  determining 
distances;   a   necessary  ad- 
junct to  compass  and  as  use- 
ful to  SPORTSMEN.  It  fur- 
nishes the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from  vari- 
ious  points.  Best  of 
all  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful health  promotor 
because  its  interest- 
ing notations  afford 
real    incentive  for 
WALKING.  Whe- 
ther you  walk  for 
health,  business  or 
pleasure — anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Pedo- 
meter tells  the  whole 
story  of  just  how 
far  you  have  trav- 
elled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.75 
told  by  all  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  CHAPEL  ST.,  NEW  HAVEN,  COMM. 
&  A.  eVNTHCR  00.  Toronto, 
Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
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tures,  old  as  his  memory,  of  fur  trains  and 
frozen  barrens,  solitary  posts  and  lonely 
forests  and  always  the  dogs.  So  they  swung 
past,  the  dogs  on  a  keen  trot,  heads  down, 
tails  arched  over  their  backs,  bells  jingling. 
The  drivers  trotted  behind,  or  stood  on  the 
tail  of  the  toboggan,  shrouded  in  the  inevitable 
parka  with  hoods  drawn  close  about  their 
frost-rimmed  faces. 

A  cheer  from  a  handful  at  the  roadside; 
friendly  grins  and  a  brief  wave  of  the  hand 
from  the  drivers,  and  they  were  by  with  a 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  still  stretching 
between  them  and  their  goal.  It  was  only 
a  flying  glimpse  and  the  hard  part  of  the 
race  was  still  to  run,  but  we  had  seen  the 


steadfast  rivals  who  were  to  fight  it  out  to 
the  finish,  and  we  had  had  a  vision  of  canine 
and  human  pluck,  intelligence,  and  sheer 
endurance  that  no  mere  flash  of  speed  at  the 
finish  line  could  supply. 

We  had  seen  the  spirit  of  the  Old  North- 
west swing  past — the  spirit  that  had  lifted 
other  men  over  frozen,  lonely  trails  for  the 
past  two  hundred  years.  Somewhere  in  the 
little  train  we  had  seen  the  man  and  the 
dogs  who  were  to  cover  the  522  miles  from 
Winnipeg  to  St.  Paul  in  118  hours  and  16 
seconds,  but  at  the  moment  winners  did  not 
count.  We  had  seen  the  race  go  by. — Outing 
Magazine. 


KENNEL  NOTES 


Breaking  the  Beagle  Pup. 

Editor,  KENNEL  DEPT.: 

In  one  of  your  issues  some  brother  sport 
was  asking  about  breaking  beagle  pups. 
Enclosed  find  an  item  I  took  out  of  Hounds 
and  Hunting  which  might  help  to  answer 
his  question.    It  looks  like  a  good  idea. 

Jno.  Shaw. 

Following  is  the  item : 

Wm.  Russell  of  Chesaning,  Mich,  writes: 
"I  have  read  different  articles  about  break- 
ing the  pup  and  thought  I  would  tell  you 
how  we  break  our  pups.  First,  we  teach 
them  their  place  in  the  house.  At  two 
months  old  my  wife  takes  the  pups  in  the 
house  for  a  little  while  each  day,  puts  them 
on  the  kitchen  floor  and  leaves  all  doors 
open  leading  into  other  rooms,  tells  them  to 
stay  in  the  kitchen  and  she  sees  that  they  do 
it.  Of  course,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to 
start  for  another  room.  She  brings  them 
back  and  tells  them  to  stay  there.  Some- 
times she  spanks  them  with  her  hand.  She 
never  uses  a  stick  or  whip,  no  sneaking  dogs 
around  our  place.  She  brings  him  in  the 
house  when  we  eat  our  meals,  puts  him  on  a 
rug  and  makes  him  lie  there.  It  is  a  little 
trouble  at  first,  but  she  does  this  to  teach  the 
pup  to  mind  when  spoken  to. ...  We  always 
teach  our  pups  to  speak  for  their  meals, 
and  we  talk  to  them  in  a  low  tone.  My 
Beagles  mind  the  same  as  a  well  broken 
bird  dog.  She  teaches  them  tricks  and  we 
have  one  now  that  is  seven  months  old  that 
is  a  high  jumper.  My  pups  get  all  of  this 
training  before  I  take  them  to  the  woods. 
I  never  take  a  pup  to  the  woods  until 


he  is  five  months  old.  He  gets  over  being 
timid  by  that  time  and  he  has  confidence  in 
himself  and  me.  Then  I  take  the  pup  where 
I  know  there  are  rabbits  and  I  sit  down  and 
let  the  pup  run  around.  He  keeps  coming 
back  to  me,  but  when  he  sees  I  am  going  to 
stay  there,  he  leads  farther  out,  and  about 
the  third  time  out  I  have  a  pup  running  rab- 
bits. I  never  carry  a  gun  until  my  pup  gets 
to  hunting  nicely.  I  never  have  a  gun  shy 
dog  or  one  but  what  hunts,  but  I  have  this 
to  say,  buy  a  well  bred  pup,  one  that  is  eligible 
to  registration,  one  whose  ancestors  have 
won  in  the  field,  and  you  will  never  be  dis- 
appointed. You  can't  make  a  Beagle  out  of 
a  bull  dog,  or  a  fox  hound  out  of  a  Collie; 
that  is  two  things  you  can't  do." 

Hasty  Homage,  the  Sensational  Wire  Fox 
Terrier,  Comes  to  Canada. 

The  following  is  a  cutting  from  "Our  Dogs" 
regarding  this  new  arrival: 

Mr.  Chris.  Houlker  has,  we  learn,  just 
sold  his  sensational  Wirehaired  young  home- 
bred dog,  Hasty  Homage,  to  our  Scottish- 
Daschund  friend  frae  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Wm. 
R.  Aitken,  now  of  Montreal.  Hasty  Homage 
is  only  13  months  old  now,  but  has,  with  few 
opportunities,  "made  history"  in  the  show 
ring,  and  has  lowered  the  colors  of  many 
swell  youngsters.  His  most  sensational  feat, 
probably,  was  at  the  Penistone  Agricultural 
Show  in  the  autumn,  where,  under  no  less 
authorities  than  Messrs.  J.  J.  Holgate  and 
H.  Croft,  he  annexed  eight  firsts  and  a  special 
or  two.    He  is  bred  "in  the  purple,"  being  a 
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have  been  on  the  market  for  over 
sixty  years  and  are  known  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  for  their  uniform 
excellent  quality. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  these 
in  his  stock,  write  us  direct. 

MADE  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTION 


F.  W.  Fearman  Co. 

LIMITED 

Hamilton,  Ontario 


THE  CAMPER 

will  appreciate  a 
supply  of 

BORDEN'S 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

(Unsweetened) 

"St.  Charles","Peerless"or  "Jersey" 

It  serves  all  the  purposes  of  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow.  It  never 
curdles  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  Sold  in  convenient  size 
packages.  Send  for  our  recipe 
book,  "The  Borden  Way." 

Borden  Milk  Co.,  Limited 

MONTREAL 


For  Prices 

and  terms  of  sale  of  the  fol- 
lowing brands  apply : — 

MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT 

National  Breweries  Limited 
Room  77     36  Chaboillez  Square 
MONTREAL. 


WMDOW 

INDIA  PALE  ALE 
CROWN  STOUT 

PALE  BITTER  ALE 
DOUBLE  STOUT 

MALT  EXTRACT 


Dawes 

EXTRA  INDIA  PALE  ALE 
BLACK  HORSE  ALE 
EXTRA  STOUT 

BLACK  HORSE  PORTER 
Lagers:— KINGSBEER  CLUB  SPEC- 
IAL, HOMEBREW. 


EKERS' 

INDIA  PALE  ALE 
PORTER 

BOHEMIAN  LAGER 


The  above  goods  are  all  full 
strength  and  are  supplied  to 
consumers  direct  from  the 
Brewery  ONLY  in  localities 
where  no  licensed  traders 
reside. 
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son  of  Ch.  Collarbone  of  Notts,  his  dam  being 
by  Ch.  Catch  'Em  of  Notts. 

This  promising  youngster  arrived  safe 
and  sound,  and  should  be  a  valuable  asset 
to  Mr.  Aitken's  strong  team  of  Wires.  For 
a  puppy  he  has  a  remarkable  record  on  the 
show  bench,  having  defeated  many  of  the 
top-notchers  on  the  other  side  under  such 
judges  as  Messrs.  Glynn,  Roper,  Cook,  and 
Crabtree.  His  wonderful  record  stamps  him 
as  being  in  the  first  flight  and  we  may  safely 
predict  a  continuance  of  his  successes  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean. 

One  of  his  kennel-mates  in  his  new  home 
will  be  the  old  favorite,  Ch.  Hawes  Broom, 
who  is  just  as  fit  as  ever,  acts  like  a  puppy 
and  retains  all  his  old  fire  and  vim.  He  is 
without  doubt  one  of  our  most  popular  stud 


dogs  and  has  probably  sired  mo*  winners 
than  any  other  Wire  in  this  country. 

Another  inmate  of  these  kennels  who  is 
making  his  mark  at  stud  is  Leqds  Idol.  At 
the  last  show  held  in  Montreal  his  progeny 
were  all  in  the  money  and  he  himself  cap- 
tured first  in  limit  and  open.  With  such  a 
team  of  stud  dogs  and  the  high  class  matrons 
we  may  expect  "big  doings"  in  the  future 
from  these  kennels.  Mr.  Aitken  does  not 
confine  his  attention  to  Foj?  Terriers  alone, 
for  beside  these  he  owns  the  grand  team  of 
Dachshunds  and  Scotties,  including  the  re- 
cently imported  bitch  Shcela  Gala,  a  big 
winner  and  sister  to  Ch.  Elwyn  Adarrn 

Hasty  Homage  took  1st  and  winners  at 
the  Toronto  Kennel  Club  Show,  April  13th. 


There  is  no  food  you  can  take  on  a  camp- 
ing trip  that  will  give  as  much  food  value  in 
so  little  space  as  baked  beans.  Heinz  baked 
beans  are  real  baked  beans,  baked  in  ovens 
with  dry  heat.  They  contain  proteid,  fat, 
mineral  salt  and  starch  combined  in  a  whole- 
some appetizing  form  that  constitutes  a  well- 
rounded  ration  of  great  sustaining  power. 
Ravenous  camp  appetites  may  not  be  in- 
terested in  proteid,  starch  or  mineral  salts 
but  they  know  when  a  thing  tastes  good  and 
appreciate  it  for  that  reason. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  Heinz  Baked  Beans, 
baked  with  pork  and  tomato  sauce,  baked 
with  pork  without  tomato  sauce,  baked  in 
tomato  sauce  without  pork  and  baked  red 
kidney  beans.  You  "pays  your  money  and 
takes  your  choice." 

A  process,  known  as  the  Jasperson  de-ink- 
ing process,  by  which  the  printing  ink  is 
removed,  has  been  developed  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  printed  papers.  This  will  permit  of 
old  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  being  utilized 
for  the  making  of  newsprint.  Previously, 
this  material  could  be  used  only  for  the  mak- 
ing of  the  rougher  grades  of  paper,  where  the 


ink  content  was  not  a  drawback  The  ap- 
plication of  this  process  should  be  a  further 
incentive  to  the  saving  of  waste  paper. 

Until  recently,  British  Columbia  herring 
was  little  used  except  as  bait  for  halibut 
fishing.  During  the  past  season,  after  experi- 
ments, 22,000  cases  of  herring  were  packed 
in  various  ways,  such  as  kippers  and  in 
tomato  sauce  and  oil. 

"Canada  the  Land  of  Promise  and  Other 
Poems"  is  the  title  given  to  a  book  of  poems 
of  which  S.  Rupert  Broadfoot,  a  young 
Ottawa  lawyer,  and  a  contributor  of  some 
years'  standing  to  Rod  and  Gun,  is  the  author. 
Although  the  writing  of  poetry  is  not  Mr. 
Broadfoot's  chief  occupation  it  is  apparently 
one  of  his  chief  pleasures.  He  is  evidently 
of  a  poetic  temperament  and  he  writes  when 
he  has  the  inspiration  to  do  so,  his  writings 
showing  him  to  be  in  love  with  life  and  sensi- 
tive to  the  beauties  of  nature.  The  poems 
'which  have  had  a  gratifying  sale  are  published 
m  the  interests  of  the  Canadian  Prisoners  of 
WTar  towards  which  worthy  fund  all  the  profits 
from  the  sale  of  the  books  are  being  devoted. 
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DOMINION  EXPRESS 

TRAVELLERS'  CHEQUES 

Every   traveller    should  carry  them. 
They  identify  you  and  protect  you 
against  loss.    Ask  our  agents 
about 


them. 


lib 

WILSON  MOTORS 

3  H.P.  One-Cyllnd«r— 6  H.P.  2-Cyllnder 

Better  Motors  for  Less  Money 

Guaranteed  for  FIVE  YEARS 
MADE  IN  CANADA-NO  DUTY.  Write  now  for  catalog  H 

WILSON  MOTOR  CO.,  WALKERYILLE  ONTARIO 

FISHING  TACKLE  THAT  STANDS  THE  TEST 

ORVIS  RODS 

REELS,   FLIES,  MINNOW  TRAPS 
Special  Four  Ounce  Fly  Rod  Now  Ready 
For  Delivery. 

Not  the  Cheapest  but  the  Beet  Is  Oar  Motto. 

CHARLES  F.  ORVIS  CO.,  MANCHESTER,  VT. 

Catalogue  on  Bequest.        Mention  BOD  and  GUN 


A  Genuine  Sacrifice 

(1)  "IMP"  CYCLECAR  :  Latest  model,  unused, 
direct  from  factory.  As  equipped,  regular  price 
$395.00.  Is  painted  a  beautiful  coach  red,  very 
classy,  with  stream  line  hody,  nicely  upholstered. 
A  two  cylinder  air  cooled  motor,  3%"  x  3%,  100" 
wheel  base,  two  passenger  tandem,  36"  tread,  and 
keeps  the  track  at  maximum  speed  of  50  miles  an 
hour  on  one  gallon  gasoline.  Is  hung  low,  giving 
it  the  easy  riding  quality.  Has  electric  lights. 
Friction  drive,  and  as  simply  and  durably  made  so 
one  of  slight  experience  or  a  boy  or  girl  can  operate 
the  car.  Motor  has  10  to  15  H.P.  and  car  is  equip- 
ped with  top  and  side  curtains,  and  closes  up  com- 

Elete.  Also  has  repair  kits,  tools,  horn,  and  ball 
earing  throughout.  AT  BARGAIN  PRICE,  if 
sold  at  once.  For  advertising  purposes  this  car 
is  a  novelty. 

ECONOMY  SUPPLY  AND  JOBBING  CO. 
5  Bratenahl  Building  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Here  is  a  book  any  man  can 
enjoy.  No  matter  how  old  or 
how  young:  you  are,  you  will  find 
something:  in  this  book  that  will 
make  you  live,  yes,  really  make 
you  throb  with  new  life  for  one 
evening-,  at  least. 
The  reading  of  this  book  has  re- 
juvenated lots  of  "tired  business 
men."  Write  us  for  your  copy— just 
name  and  address.  The  book  is  free. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  COMPANY 

8269  Colfax  Avenue      South  Bend,  Ind. 


BUILD 


STEEL  BOAT 


YOUR 
OWN 
From  patterns  and  print- 
ed instructions.  Work 
easy:  material  furnished. 
Save  two-thirds  cost.  PATENTED 
Also  completed  boats.  Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 
F.H.  DarrOW  Steel  Boat  CO.  S18  Perry  St.,  Albion,  Mich. 


Mounted  Moose  Heads 

in    excellent  condition 


Bargain  for  quick  sale.  Box  41,  Rod  and 
Gun,    -    -    WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


MARY  MONTROSE 


IT  is  a  far  cry  from  the  All  America 
Trials  on  the  prairies  of  Dakota,  to  the 
National  Championship  in  Tennessee. 
And  from  those  historic  fields,  where  ail 
great  bird  dogs  must  qualify  for  field  trial 
premiership,  to  the  New  York  Dog  Show, 
was  long  an  untravelled  route,  but  at  last 
a  bird  dog,  Mary  Montrose,  a  pointer  derby, 
has  blazed  the  trail.  During  the  season  of 
1916-17  she  has  won  the  prairie  chicken 
trials  in  Dakota  and  the  world's  champion- 
ship on  quail,  and  has  closed  her  career  with 
first  in  the  winner's  class  at  the  New  York 
Dog  Show. 

She  has  been  crowned  the  greatest  bird 
dog  of  her  day.  We  have  searched  the  rec- 
ords oi  the  past.  We  have  talked  with  the 
greybeards  and  historians  of  field  trials. 
We  have  asked  for  the  name  of  a  greater  bird 
dog.  History  and  historians  remain  silent. 
Mary  Montrose  is  the  greatest  bird  dog  that 
has  ever  lived.  This  wonderful  pointer,  a 
daughter  of  the  greatest  of  pointer  sires, 
Champion  Comanche  Frank,  and  Lorna 
Doone,  is  owned  by  William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  of 
New  York,  and  was  trained  by  Robert  Arm- 
strong, of  Barber,  N.  C.  Mary  Montrose  is 
not  an  accident.  She  is  the  culmination  of 
careful  observation,  patient  study  and  the 
intelligent  application  of  the  laws  of  breeding 
by  two  generations  of  men  devoted  to  the 
pointer.  These  men  have  fiaaily  succeeded 
in  crowning  their  favorite  breed  with  premier 
honors.  Mary  Montrose's  first  win  was  in 
the  Derby  of  the  All  America  Club  the  first 
week  in  September,  1916.  The  week  that  fol- 
lowed she  won  the  Continental  Derby. 
This  finished  her  career  on  prairie  chickens, 
for  there  were  no  more  prairie  honors- Jto  be 
won.  Her  start  on  the  quaii  circuit  was  at 
Sparta,  ^  111.,  m  the  Futurity.  In  this  stake 
she  was  unplaced,  nor  did  she  win  the  Derby 
of  the  independent  trials;  but  the  week  follow- 
ing in  the  all  age  stake  she  was  second  to  her 
half  brother*  Comanche  Rap.  In  the  Georgia 
trials  she  ran  unplaced,  but  in  the  Continental 
Derby  was  second  to  another  brother,  Royal 
Flush.  Early  in  December  she  won  third 
in  the  great  Southern  trials  while  her  brother, 
Comanche  Rap,  was  first.  Next  she  won  the 
United  States  Derby,  the  classic  of  the  year. 
And  there  was  a  Derby  Championship  at 
Vinta,  Okla.  It  was  a  wonderful  stake,  and 
Mary  won  it.   She  had  gone  the  Derby  route. 

The  greatest  event  in  the  bird  dog  world 
is  the  National  Championship.    Its  emblem 


is  the  Edward  Dexter  cup — tWenty-six 
pounds  of  solid  silver — that  fortunes  have 
been  spent  to  win.  To  win  the  National 
Championship  is  the  ambition  ofievery  man 
interested  in  trials.  The  conditions  of  the 
race  are  the  severest,  and  only  fully  ma- 
tured and  carefully  prepared  dogs  are  en- 
tered. The  day  that  Mary,  Montrose  was 
started  in  the  championship  she  was  only 
a  few  days  past  her  puppy  form.  She  had 
completed  what  was  probably  the  longest 
campaign  that  a  bird  dog  has  ever  been 
called  to  run,  but  she  won  the  cup  after 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  races  that  has 
ever  been  seen  on  the  National  Champion- 
ship preserve. 

At  every  angle  of  the  field  trial  game, 
Mary  Montrose  has  set  a  new  mark.  She 
has  made  history  faster  and  brighter  than 
it  was  ever  written  before.  The  greatest 
setter  that  modern  field  trials  remember  was 
Little  Sioux.  Sioux  tried  for  the  cham- 
pionship and  failed — Mary  Montrose  won. 

There  is  a  note  of  human  interest  in  the 
story  of  this  marvelous  little  pointer.  It  is 
a  story  of  failure  after  failure,  accepted 
with  patient  fortitude,  and  then  this  tri- 
umph. Twenty-five  years  ago  a  question 
frequently  discussed  was  whether  or  not 
pointer  breeders  would  ever  be  able  to 
bring  out  a  short-haired  dog  that  could 
compete  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  setter 
family. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  National  Cham- 
pionship was  considered  beyond  the  point- 
er's aspirations.  For  years  separate  stakes 
were  provided  for  pointers,  as  they  were 
admittedly  incapable  of  competing  on  terms 
of  equality  with  setters.  The  friends  of 
the  pointers,  fortunately,  never  wavered 
in  their  allegiance.  Goedfroy,  McMurdo, 
Buckell,  Seitner,  Stoddard,  ISlesbitt,  Wise, 
Gar,  and  a  host  of  others,  some  living  and 
some  dead,  bravely  contested  the  setter's 
honors  at  the  trials  and  sent  their  dogs  on 
to  almost  certain  defeat. 

And  then  a  new  champion  of  the .  breed 
arose.  It  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
way  back  in  the  days  when  they  were  run- 
ning field  trials  at  Bicknell,  Ind.,  that  there 
appeared  at  one  of  these  events  a  stripling 
youth  with  a  motherly  old  pointer.  She 
had  been  entered  in  the  trials  and  the  boy 
produced  the  money  for  the  starting  fee. 
It  looked  like  hard-earned  money.  The  boy 
started  his  dog,  and  she,  like  many  a  pointer 
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-ALWAYS  DRESSY 


ALWAYS   SMART - 

Have  the  correct  "domestic"  finish  and  dull  texture  of  the  finest 
linen  collars.  quickly  cleaned  by  using  soap  and  water  with 
sponge  or  cloth.  save  you  money.    no  laundry  bills  to  pay. 

—    FIRST    COST    IS  THE  LAST  AND  ONLY  COST  — 

At  your  dealer's,  or  direct  from  us.  collars  25c  eacA-  cuffs  50c  &  Wr 

Write  for  new  Style  Book  .„_„„™„„_™__™  


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 


Lager  Beer  in  your  own  home  with 


HOP  MALT  EXTRACT 

Made  only  of  pure  hops  and 
malt.  Makes  real  beer  with  the 
good  old  flavor  that  it  appetizing 
and  health  building.  Conforms 
to  Temperance  Act. 
Small  Tins  $1.00;  large  $1.50 
Prepaid.  Full  directions  with 
each  tin.  A^  -nt  Wanted. 
Dept.  W 


Hap  Malt  Co.,Beamsville,Ont. 


Electric  Row  Boat  Motor* 

C  Make  your  Row  Boat  an  Electric 

Launch.  Buy  a  Jewel  Detachable 
Row  Boat  Motor  run  by  electricity 
No  odor  or  dangerous  gasoline. 
Simple.noiBelesB  and  powerful. 
Attaches  to  any  Row  Boat 
and  runs  on  two  six  volt 
Batteriea    This  is  our  5th 
successful  season. 


Open  Window  Battery 


inside  your  storage  battery  through  the  patented 
window.   See  condition  of  plates  and  height  of  electro- 
lyte.  If  you  need  a  new  automobile  starting  Battery  buy  a 
Jewel  and  save  money.  6-60  Special  $8.50. 

MOTORCYCLE  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  SYSTEM  , 

The  Jewel  Generator  Motorcycle  Storage  Battery  and  complete  lighting; ' 
system  is  in  *reat  demand.  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  prices  and  catalog  MBt 
JEWEL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  112  M.  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago 


fe  NEWTON 


HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 


HIGHEST  VELOCITY  RIFLES   IN  THE  WORLD.      A  new  bo  I  fact  ion 
riffle,  American  made  from  butt  plate  to  muzzle.     Cali  bers.,.22  to  .35.  Velocity  3100 
ff.s.    Price  $50.00.    Newton  straight  line  hand  reloading  tools.      Send  stamp  for  descriptive 

circular.    NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  506  Mutual  Life  Bldgr.   BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


KEATING'S 


POWDER 


KILLS 
BUGS 


The  Hunter's  or  Prospec- 
tor's kit  it  not  complete  with- 
out a  tin.  Kills  Fleas  and 
Bugs.  Keeps  them  away. 
Harmless  to  other  life.  Sold 
in  tins  only,  10c.,  25c.  and  35w. 


TOE  WELSH   T  EADERS 

U     T*      T"   No  Knots—  J-'No  Splices. 

The  original  "Telarana  Nova".  Strongest  and  most 
invisible  trout,  bass  and  salmon  leaders  made.  Tested 
strengths,  4,  7,  9,  15  and  30  lbs.  Lengths,  3,  6,  and 
9  ft.  Get  the  genuine.  Substitutes  are  flimsy.  Send 
this  ad.  and  25  cents  for  3-ft.  sample;  6-ft.,  50  cents; 
9-ft.,  75  cents.  ABERCROMBIE  and  FITCH  CO., 
Distributing  agents  for  New  York. 

JoeWelsh,  Pasadena,  Cal.  SolaendA .8- 


tJO-CKNo.44 

Gives  you  a  feeling  of  real  comfort 
and  the  assurance  of  perfect  protection 
while  exercising. 
Opening  beneath  Patent  flap 

Small  amount  of  material  between  thighs 


Perfect  pouch 
Welt-bound  webbing 


Can  be  cleaned  by  boiling  without  injury  to  rub- 
ber. Fits  perfectly  Can't  rub  or  chafe  Finest 
quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer,  and  if 
he  will  not  supply  you  with  MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44, 
send  us  75c  in  stamps,  and  waist  measurement  and 
we  will  send  by  mail. 

THE  WALTER  F.  WARE  CO.,  Dept. 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

T3 ROOKS'  APPLIANCE. 
~  the  modern,  scientific 
invention,  the  wonderful 
new  discovery  that  cures 
rupture  will  be  sent  on 
trial.  No  obnoxious 
springs  or  pads.  Has 
automatic  Air  Cushions. 
Binds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together  as 
you  would  a  broken  limb. 
No  salves.  No  lies.  Dura- 
ble, cheap.  Sent  on  trial 
to  prove  it.  Protected  by 
U.S.  Patents.  Catalog  and 
measure  blanks  mailed 
free.  Send  name  and  ad-  ' 
dress  today. 

C.E.BR00KS,      160  State  Street,    Marshall.  Mich. 
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of  her  day,  went  clown  early  to  defeat.  The 
lad's  disappointment  was  keen.  His  dog 
was  beaten;  his  money  was  gone.  But  his 
faitn  remained  unshaken,  and  his  only  answer 
to  the  good  n^tured  raillery  of  the  setter 
men  was:  "I  am  coming  back  and  I  am  going 
to  beat  you  with  a  pointer." 

That  boy  was  U.  R.  Fishel,  of  Hope,  Ind. 
A  few  years  later  this  boy  became  famous 
in  the  poultry  world  for  having  molded  a 


was  never  called  upon  to  extend  himself. 
Eventually  he  was  started  in  the  Rational 
Championship.  The  race  he  ran  is  one  that 
will  be  long  remembered  by  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  see  i!,  and  although  the 
cup  was  not  awarded  to  him,  he  raised  the 
curtain  on  the  scene  of  the  dernise  of  the 
setter  supremacy.  And  then,  another  year, 
there  appeared  one  of  his  sons,'  Comanche 
Frank — a  bold,  powerful  dog  of  masterful 


MARY  MONTROSE,  THE  NATIONAL  CHAMPION. 
Copyright  by  Wm.  Ziegler,  Jr. 


breed  of  famous  chickens  that  bears  his 
name.  But  his  dogs  remained  in  obscurity, 
and  his  threat — or  prediction;  name  it  what 
you  will — was  forgotten.  For  years  and  years, 
however,  there  were  few  field  trials  run,  either 
north  or  south,  on  quail  or  on  chickens,  in 
which  among  the  list  of  contestants  there  did 
not  appear  the  names  of  a  pointer  or  two  owned 
by  the  chicken  man  of  Hope,  Ind.  And  then 
one  year  there  appeared  a  dog  named  Fishel  s 
Frank — a  bold  fellow  with  clear  brown  eyes 
and  long  graceful  neck,  straight-limbed  and 
clean,  with  shoulders  free  from  lumber  and 
along  whose  back  and  loin  the  muscles  rippled 
with  life  and  intensity.  Fishel's  Frank  at- 
tracted attention  from  the  first.  He  won 
trial  alter  trial  with  consummate  ease.  He 
defeated  setter  after  setter  and  seemingly 


self-confidence  and  tireless  energy.  Comanche 
Frank  was  the  first  dog  to  win  the  All  America 
Championship  on  chickens  and  the  National 
Championship  on  quail.  The  Hooster  boy 
who  went  down  to  defeat  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before  had  come  back,  and,madej[goodf . 

And  that  blood  has  gone  triumphantly 
on.     For  Mary  Montrose,  Royal  Flush  and  i 
Comanche  Rap,  the  greatest  trio  of  bird 
dogs  that  have  ever  gone  down  the  field? 
trial  line,  are  all  sired  by  Comanche  Frank* 
And  Comanche  Frank  is  a  son  of  Fishel's , 
Frank,  the  dog  that  men  talked  themselves . 
hoarse  over,  and  fought  and  quarreled  over 
in  the  old  hotel  at  Grand  Junction  the  night  _ 
of  the  day  he  lost  the  Championship  in , 
Tennessee. — Forest  and  Stream. 
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GASPE  BASIN 

PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 

The  favorite  spot  for  health  and  sport,  reached 
by  rail  and  water.  Charming  resort  for  pleas- 
ure seekers  and  sportsmen.  Excellent  table 
service,  rooms  with  and  without  bath,  hot  and 
cold  water.  Beautiful  scenery,  tennis,  driving, 
riding,  privilege  of  salmon  and  trout  fishing, 
sea-bathing. 

BAKER'S  HOTEL 

Under  the  personal  management  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  John  Baker. 
For  descriptive  booklets,  rates,  write  Mr.  JOHN 
BAKER,  BAKER'S  HOTEL,  GASPE,  P.  Q.  or 
The  Jules  Hone  Travel  Agencies,  9    St.  Lawrence 
Boulevard,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


i  HOTEL  ALGONQUIN 

ALGONQUIN  PARK 

I 

|  Rates  -  $18.00  to  $21.00  per  Week. 

|   CAMP  OUTFITTING  OUR  SPECIALTY 

{  =~ ===——=———= 

1  J.  E.  Colson,  Mowat  P.  O. 


LAKE  PANACHE 

jjOVER-NIGHT  FROM  TORONTO.^ 

Fishing  Men ! 

Why  don't  you  catch  fish  like 
you  did  twenty  years  ago? 

Because  you  go  to  the  same  old 
place  where  there  are  plenty  of 
fishermen  and  no  fish. 


Reverse,  come  abou t — go 
where  there  are  fish  and  no 
fishermen. 

I  have  it — a  camp  in  the  wilds — 
no  hotel — a  real  camp  for  fish- 
ing men. 

If  This  Interests  You,  Write: 

F.  C.  FRANK,  Shelburne,  Ontario, 
Canada,  or  Room  217,  Dominion 
Bank  Building,  Toronto. 


Black  Bass,  -  Lake  Trout,  -  Pickerel 


All  About  Airedales 

By  R.  M.  Palmer 


A  Book  of  Qencral  Information 

Valuable  alike  to  dog  lovers  and  owners, 
breeders  and  fanciers.  Illustrated  from 
selected  photographs  of  noted  dogs  and 
rare  scenes.  Interesting  alike  to  the  nov- 
ice who  is  a  fancier  of  other  breeds  than 
the  Airedale  and  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Airedale  fancier. 

Paper  Bound  $1;  Cloth  Bound  $1.50 
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needed  by  every   'Outdoor  Man"— Sportsman, 
Motorist,  Traveller.   Tourist  —  a   map  and  its 
^#feLEEDAWL  COMPASS 

Step  into  your  dealer's  (Optician,  Druggist.  Sporting Ooods) 
ask  to  see  the  Leedawl— the  only  Guaranteed  Jeweled 
Compass  at  $1.00— or  the  Ceebynite,  $3  00;  Meradial,  $2  50; 
Litenite,  $2.00;  Aurapole,  «2-50— a  complete,  handsome, 
made  in  America  line. 

Remittance  may  be  made  direct,  if  dealer  does  not  carry 
them  or  will  not  order  for  you.  Send  for  Folder  or  10c.  for 
book,  "The  Compass,  the  Sign  Post  of  the  World." 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies  Rochester,  n.y. 

Canadian  Address— 201  Royal  Bank  Bid..   Toronto.  Ont. 
JKakers  of  Scientific  Instruments  of  Superiority. 


The  Taking  of  Pheasants'  Eggs 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN: 

As  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable 
magazine  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  couple  of 
questions  which  kindly  insert  in  your  Letter 
Box. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  in  this  vi- 
cinity who  take  the  eggs  out  of  pheasants' 
nests  when  they  find  them  and  set  the  eggs 
in  under  hens.  Can  these  people  be  com- 
pelled to  give  the  young  their  freedom  after 
they  are  hatched,  or  what  can  be  done  in  such* 
cases?  I  think  the  country  around  here  needs 
all  they  can  get  to  keep  them  in  existence. 

How  old  does  one  have  to  be  before  he  can 
be  a  game  warden?  I  think  salaried  game 
wardens  are  needed  in  the  Niagara  district 
for  I  have  not  heard  of  any  law  breakers  be- 
ing fined  during  the  last  two  years. 

I  am  especially  interested  in  Mr.  Kerr's 
contributions  to  your  Conservation  depart- 
ment. Yours  truly, 

E.  B.  F. 

Note: — No  eggs  of  any  game  bird  shall  be 
destroyed  or  had  in  possession  at  any  time 
by  any  person,  except  such  persons  as  may 
hold  a  permit  from  the  Minister  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  propagating  game  birds.  If 
you  will  write  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Game 
and  Fisheries,  Mr.  A.  H.  Sheriff,  Parliament 
Bldgs.,  Toronto,  he  will  give  you  information 
re  game  wardens. 

Trapping  Conditions  in  Manitoba. 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 
I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  answer  the 
following  questions: — 

1.  Is  the  country  north  of  Lake  Winnipeg 
a  very  good  fur  bearing  country? 

2.  What  kinds  of  fur  bearing  animals  are 
to  be  found  there? 

3.  Are  muskrat  and  beaver  plentiful? 

4.  Are  there  many  streams  and  lakes  in 
that  district? 

5.  Are  there  many  trappers  there? 

6.  What  about  the  character  of  the  trap- 
ping east  of  Lake  Winnipeg? 

Winnipeg,  Man.  C.  S.  S. 


Edit.  Note. — We  understand  the  country7 
north  of  Lake  Winnipeg  is  a  very  good  fur 
bearing  country,  and  that  nearly  all  kinds  of 
fur  bearing  animals  native  to  North  America 
are  to  be  found  there.  Muskrat  and  beaver 
are  fairly  plentiful  and  there  are  numerous 
lakes  and  streams  of  greater  or  lesser  size  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  The  district  is 
not  overcrowded  with  trappers  at  present 
and  trapping  east  of  Lake  Winnipeg  is  fairly 
good. 

Indian  Recipe  for  Curing  Skins  Asked  For. 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN: 

Can  you  or  your  readers  procure  for  me 
the  genuine  Indian  recipe  for  curing  skins, 
without  the  use  of  any  chemicals  whatsoever. 
I  should  like  very  much  to  obtain  this  in- 
formation in  detail,  including  all  the  materials 
and  proportions  used  therein. 
Winnipeg,  Man.  Vjo.  K.  N. 

Mosquitoes  and  Bald  Heads. 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

I  wouldn't  like  to  be  bald-headed  would 
you?  Last  summer  in  those  awful  hot  days 
when  the  mosquitoes  and  black  flies  were 
just  in  their  prime  I  used  to  watch  them  tor- 
ment the  bald-headed  fellows  when  we  would 
be  out  fishing.  It  was  too  warm  to  keep  their 
hats  on  and  the  flies,  oh  how  they  would  go 
after  those  glassy  bare  heads. 

I  used  to  feel  a  little  sorry  for  them  but 
couldn't  keep  my  laugh  to  myself.  The 
mosquitoes  especially  were  very  large,  about 
the  size  of  blue-cranes  and  could  bite  like  so 
many  bull-dogs;  you  would  imagine  they  were 
making  a  bayonet  charge  on  those  poor 
human  brutes  but  that's  not  what  I  am  coming 
at.  I  don't  know  if  the  Editor  or  any  of  the 
readers  of  Rod  and  Gun  are  bald  or  not 
and  I  don't  know  how  many  mosquitoes  they 
could  battle  away  if  they  are  as  big  as  the 
ones  around  here  but  my  intention  is  to  give 
a  method  of  protection  against  this  mis- 
fortune. 

Take  the  inside  bark  of  blue  beach.  Partly 
dry  it  and  put  into  a  pot  with  a  saucer  to  hold 
it  down.   Pour  in  a  quart  of  soft  water  (it  will 
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G.  M.  SKINNER'S 

FAMOUS  FLUTED  SPOON  BAITS 

THE  FISH  GETTER.  THE  PRIZE  WINNER. 

100  Varieties  and  Sizes 

Send  for  Catalog.  CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 


PRINCE  GEORGE 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Magnificiently  Furnished.  Liberally  Conducted. 

Cuisine  unexcelled.  Courteous  and  Prompt  Service. 
European  Plan.    American  Plan. 

SAMUEL  H.  THOMPSON,  PwpfUtw 


Genuine  Diamonds 

$1,  $2,  $3,  Weekly 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
by  buying  from  us.  We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1,  $2  op  $3  Weekly.  We 
guarantee  you  every  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  U  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection 
at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or 
Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 
15  Toronto  Arcade    -    -     Toronto,  Canada 


FREE   ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  ON 

BEST  ENGINES  FOR  THE  PRICE 

Money  Refunded  With  Bonus  If  Npt  Satisfied. 

Outboard  Motors, 
Battery  Type  $75. 
Magneto  Type  $90. 


cylinder,  2  cycle,        h.p.    $  65 

1  cylinder,  2  cycle,  4     h.p.  $80 

2  cylinder,  2  cycle,  6  h.p.  $120 
2  cylinder,  2  cycle,  8  h.p.  $165 
2  cylinder,  2  cycle,  12  h.p.  $210 
All  motors  sold   f.o.b.  Toronto 


Canadian  Boat  and  Engine  Exchange 

295-A    Queen  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Mink,  Skunk,  "Coon,"  Rabbits,  ete.. 


A  Dime 


brings  Illustrated  Trappers' 
Guide.  It  tells  how.  Giving 
the  first  time  in  print  the  treasured  secrets  of 
the  wisest  old  trappers  in  this  country,  it's 
worth  dollars  to  you. 

TRAPPERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 

BOXC.     ...       OAK  PARK,  ILL. 


OUTDOOR  BOOKS 


By  Warren  H.  Miller 


Editor  Field  and  Stremm 


The  Outdoorsman's  Handbook 

Everything  for  the  hunter,  wing  shot,  fisherman, 
camper,  canoeist  and  dog  owner,  condensed  into 
compact,  handy  reference  form.  In  canvas  binding, 
$1.50;  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
$2.25. 

Camp  Craft  ' 

The  latest  and  best  of  camping  books.  282  pp., 
profusely  illustrated.  All  the  modern  camping 
equipments  that  you  do  not  find  in  earlier  works 
are  described  in  this  work.  Cloth,  $1.50;  with  a 
year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun,  $2.25. 

Rifles  and  Shotguns 
Military  rifle  shooting,  big  game  rifles,  and  how  to 
learn  shooting  at  big  game;  sights,  targets,  rifle 
mechanics,  trap-shooting,  wing  shooting,  patterns, 
snap  shooting,  etc.  A  complete  and  authoritative 
work  for  the  big  game  and  feathered  game  hunter. 
Special  chapters  on  the  U.  S.  Springfield.  Cloth, 
$2.00;  with  a  veai's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
$3.00. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Hunting  and  Fishing 

With  ten  chapters  on  camping  for  boys.  How  to 
catch  trout,  bass  and  muscallonge,  and  the  tacCTe 
to  get  that  a  boy  can  buy.  How  to  learn  wing  shoot- 
ing and  rifle  shooting.  How  to  make  your  own 
camping  outfit.  Cloth,  $1.25;  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Rod  and  Gun,  $2.00. 
The  Boys'  Book  of  Canoeing  and  Sailing 

Has  also  chapters  on  the  motorboat,  besides  many 
on  canoeing,  canoe  cruising,  how  to  build  a  decked 
canvas  sailing  canoe;  boat-building  and  rigging  for 
sail  batteaux,  dories,  skiffs,  duckboats,  catboats 
and  knockabouts.  350  pp.,  127  illustrations.  Cloth, 
$1.25;  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
$2.00. 

Airedale,  Setter  and  Hound 

With  a  chapter  on  the  pointer  and  Irish  setter. 
All  about  raising  and  training  the  principal  breeds 
of  hunting  dogs.  A  thoroughly  practical  work. 
160  pp.,  50  illustrations.  Paper,  $1.00;  cloth,  $1.75; 
with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun,  $1.75. 
The  Medicine  Man  in  the  Woods 

A  pamphlet  in  waterproof  packsack  binding,  cover- 
ing emergency,  first  aid  and  woods'  medicine.  50 
cents;  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
$1.60. 

SEND  CHECKS  DIRECT  TO 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD., 
Pub.  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


Do  You  Want  a  Launch 

To  use  on  the  Muskoka  Lakes? 

Here  is  Your  Chance— A  new  20ft.  Hull,  ready 
for  engine.    Save  all  freight  charges. 
Address:  Box  55,  Rod  &  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont 
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cover  over  the  bark),  set  on  back  of  stove  and 
leave  it  until  the  water  has  evaporated  to 
about  a  pint  not  letting  the  water  get  more 
ihan  luke-warm.  After  twelve  hours,  strain 
through  a  cloth  and  keep  corked  in  a  bottle 
ready  for  use. 

Take  a  small  handful  of  sage  tea  and  put 
through  the  same  process.  This  will  com- 
plete the  prescription.  Only  keep  it  in  the 
water  half  the  time  and  strain  as  before 
mentioned  using  the  same  method  as  the 
above  but  do  not  mix  the  two  liquids. 
Wash  the  head  thoroughly  about  once  a 
week  or  oftener  with  warm  water,  (no  soap), 
dry  the  head  well  and  apply  one  of  the 
liquids  in  the  morning  and  the  other  at  night 
but  never  use  both  at  the  same  time. 

This  method  ought  to  fix  you  up  all  right 
and  in  a  month  or  two  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
brush  your  hand  over  your  little  skating-rink 
and  feel  the  hairs  coming  up  to  investigate. 

Remember,  I  am  not  bald-headed  so  never 
tried  this  personally  but  it  has  done  the  work 
and  if  you  follow  directions  it  ought  to  coax 
your  feathers  out  again.  Try  it  anyway,  it's 
not  poison  and  won't  hurt  you  a  particle  and 
is  inexpensive.  About  three  or  four  months 
from  now  I  will  be  expecting  and  watching  for 
a  few  accounts  from  some  old  bald-headed 
fellows  giving  their  experience  with  this  cure 
whether  good  or  poor  results. 

There  may  not  be  a  single  hair  between  you 
and  heaven  now  but  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
say  differently  after  you  have  tried  this 
method. 

Yours,  etc., 
J.  I.  P. 

Quebec  Moose  Caught  in  Snares. 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

Reading  your  magazine  as  I  do  every 
month  I  often  see  notes  on  game  protection 
and  I  am  surprised  to  see  how  little  interest 
is  taken  in  this  subject  in  Bonaventure 
County,  Quebec.  This  section  I  think  is  one 
of  the  best  places  I  ever  saw  for  moose  but  if 
you  could  only  follow  some  of  the  toboggan 
trails  in  the  woods  and  see  the  result  of  the 
last  few  months'  kill  it  would  make  your  hair 
curl.  I  am  sure  you  could  count  them  by  the 
hundred.  I,  myself,  have  seen  moose  caught 
in  snares  and  left  to  rot  in  the  woods.  A 
friend  of  mine  told  me  not  long  ago  that  he 
and  another  man  found  eight  moose  dead  in 
one  day  caught  in  snares  at  a  place  called 
Minard's  Lake  near  New  Carlisle  and  it  is 
not  strange  to  hear  a  man  boast  of  killing  ten 
or  twelve  moose  in  one  winter.  This  sort  of 
thing  is  going  on  every  year  and  nothing  seems 


to  be  done  about  it.  It  is  really  too  bad. 
Surely  something  could  be  done.  This  is  all 
true  and  if  anyone  should  doubt  it  let  them 
take  a  trip  to  the  place  and  they  will  see  more 
than  I  have  been  able  to  describe.  Anyone 
wishing  my  name  may  have  it. 

Wishing  you  every  success,  I  remain, 
Yours  very  truly, 
I.  G.  S. 

Campbellton,   N.  B. 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

As  a  reader  of  Rod  and  Gun  I  see  you  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  suggestions  re- 
garding our  game.  I  thought  I  would  add  a 
few  notes  by  the  way.  Here  game  is  very 
plentiful  especially  red  deer  and  moose.  That 
they  remain  so  is  not  because  of  the  pro- 
tection they  get  locally  but  because  we  are 
situated  close  to  Algonquin  Park  and  across 
the  river  in  Quebec  the  territory  is  all  under 
lease  to  game  and  fish  clubs  which  in  a  meas- 
ure helps  to  keep  the  hunters  and  trappers 
out  of  these  preserves.  I  think  of  all  the 
freak  legislation  that  is  passed  it  is  in  the 
matter  of  the  game  laws.  This  year  a  trapper 
is  required  to  take  out  a  license,  the  fee  for 
which  is  five  dollars  yet  I  doubt  if  one  in  ten 
will  take  them  out.  The  man  that  buys  the 
fur  has  only  to  pay  the  sum  of  two  dollars 
for  a  license  and  he  is  the  man  that  makes  the 
easy  money  out  of  it.  In  this  northern 
country  the  game  laws  are  broken  every  day 
and  I  notice  some  of  your  writers  lay  the 
blame  on  the  residents  themselves  for  not 
having  the  law  enforced.  Now  I  differ  in 
opinion  as  however  much  you  may  like  to 
keep  wild  game  you  don't  like  to  fall  out  with 
a  neighbor  over  killing  a  deer  or  so  out  of 
season.  Then  the  worst  offenders  are  people 
who  if  you  inform  on  them  generally  can  take 
some  means  to  get  even  with  you  such  as 
carelessly  dropping  a  match  some  day  while 
walking  through  your  bush.  I  have  often 
counted  as  many  as  ten  deer  in  one  of  my 
fields  here  in  the  months  of  May  and  June 
and  because  I  won't  let  anyone  shoot  them  I 
have  all  kinds  of  maledictions  heaped  on  me 
We  sometimes  have  a  game  warden  drop  off 
here  but  his  occupation  is  stamped  all  over 
him  and  in  a  half  hour  everyone  knows  about 
him.  I,  however,  have  known  him  to  have 
parties  convicted  and  fined  but  the  fines  were 
never  paid.  A  letter  to  the  local  M.  P.  P. 
was  ail  that  was  necessary  and  the  matter 
dropped  there.  This  has  been  a  fine  winter 
for  deer  as  there  has  been  no  crust  and  the 
wolves  have  had  to  go  hungry  so  far.  I  often 
notice  in  the  extermination  of  moose  the 
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"The  Culture  of  Black 
and  Silver  Foxes" 

BY  R.  B.  and  L.  V.  CROFT,  B.A.,  M.D. 


MTf  The  new  and  growing  industry  of  Fox 
Raising  is  rapidly  becoming  popular 
and  its  money  making  possibilities  are 
becoming  recognized.  Canada's  leading 
sportsman's  magazine,  "Rod  and  Gun,"  is 
being  besieged  by  requests  for  information, 
the  result  of  the  interest  created  by  the  splen- 
did articles  that  have  appeared  in  recent 
issues.  To  meet  this  demand,  the  publish- 
ers are  issuing  the  articles  in  booklet  form 
in  which  enthusiasts  are  given  valuable  and 
hitherto  unknown  information  about  foxes, 
under  the  following  heads: 

Introduction ;  Heredity ;  Origin ;  Breed- 
ing; Mating  and  Gestation;  Pens  and 
Dens;  Food  and  Feeding;  Food  and  ' 
Care;  Value. 

The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  pic- 
tures taken  from  life,  and  will  doubtless  be 
eagerly  received  by  everyone  interested  in  the 
profitable  raising  of  this  valuable  animal. 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price, 

60c  POSTPAID 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  Limited,  Publisher* 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
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A  Manual  for  Sportsmen  in  North-Eastern 
United  States  and  Canada.     .  • 

By  EDWARD  BRECK 


A PRACTICAL  Field  Manual  intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  kit  of  every  Camper, 
Fisherman  and  Hunter.  It  contains  concise,  thorough  and  authoritative  information  on 
every  subject  connected  with  life  in  the  Woods,  such  as  Outfitting.  Fishing,  Shooting, 
Canoeing,  Tenting,  Trapping,  Photography,  Cooking,  Hygiene,  Etc. 

"Exctllent  practical  directions  and  advice" — N.  Y.  Sun. 

436  Pages.    Pocket  Size.     80  Illustrations.   Price  $1.75  Post  Paid. 
W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD.,  Publisher  -  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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wolves  are  very  seldom  blamed.  A  year  ago 
when  Mr.  Campbell,  M.  P.  P.  for  Pontiac  was 
timber  cruising  across  the  river  from  here  he 
came  across  three  large  moose  killed  by  wolves 
and  none  of  them  were  eaten  just  their  throat 
cut  and  their  blood  drank.  Partridge  aie 
very  scarce  here  now  and  their  scarcity 
cannot  be  blamed  on  the  hunters.  You  can 
go  back  fifty  miles  in  the  woods  here  where 
there  have  not  ever  been  any  hunters  and^ 
you  will  find  no  partridge  yet  five  years  ago 
you  could  get  them  by  the  dozens. 

I  think  if  the  Chief  Game  Warden  would 
place  advertisements  in  some  of  the  principal 
papers  giving  a  box  number  to  address  cor- 
respondence to  and  would  then  investigate 
any  complaints  it  would  save  a  lot  more  game 
than  the  law  amendments  that  are  passed 
every  year. 

Deux  Rivieres,  Ont.       R.  M.  Boal. 

Some  Deer  Hunt. 
Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

Yes  it  was  some  deer  hunt! 

Our  party  consisted  of  an  even  dozen,  the 
Smithville  Hunt  Club  and  a  jolly  happy 
crowd  we  were. 

Some  of  the  pet  names  used  were:  Deer- 
slayer,  Baldy,  Grand-dad,  and  Uncle  Wizeley, 
while  later  at  Coldstream  we  picked  up  the 
rear  guard, Chief-Dirt-in-the-f  ace  and  theCrow. 

We  went  via  C.  P.  R.  to  French  on  the 
French  River,  reaching  the  siding  so  as  to  get 
unloaded  by  noon. 

We  then  packed  ourselves  and  our  dunnage 
into  canoes  and  were  towed  by  'Elder's 
gasser'  some  fifteen  miles  up  the  French 
River  to  our  camping  site.  We  pitched  two 
tents  and  a  tar-paper  house  and  were  at  home. 

Monday  morning  the  first  day  of  the  season 
we  embarked  for  our,  'runs'  and  brought  two 
to  earth,  Deer-slayer  getting  a  good  doe  and 
*Dad'  Dilts  a  fine  buck. 

Our  dogs,  five  in  all,  were  good  but  Happy 
(Dad's  dog)  was  the  king-pin  of  all  deer  dogs 
in  the  estimation  of  our  party  for  he  ran  every 
day  and  always  scored  though  the  boys  some- 
times, yes,  often  got  only  a  'white  flag'  when 
they  fired. 

We  did  not  need  to  hunt  the  last  day  as  we 
had  our  count  so  we  had  a  picture  taken  of  the 
dogs  and  some  of  the  deer. 

We  broke  camp  on  the  16th  and  Elder 
'gassed'  us  back  to  French  where  we  loaded 
into  our  'special'  and  came  back  home  to  find 
a  happy  welcome  and  an  admiring  populace 
waiting  for  us  at  the  depot. 

Oh  yes,  we're  going  again  for  we've  bought 
a  'gasser'  of  our  own  now  and  she^s  a  beauty. 


"Inaccuracies"  Again. 

Editor  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

In  the  April  issue  of  Rod  and  Gunjl  read 
an  article  headed  "Inaccuracies"  inj^which 
it  was  stated  that  a  muskrat  would  not  eat 
fish  or  flesh.  This  statement  is  not  exactly 
correct  because  I  have  seen  them  catch  and 
eat  trout  on  more  than  one  occasion  and  in 
the  presence  of  several  of  my  chums.  The 
writer  also  says  that  it  would  be  just  as 
ridiculous  to  say  that  a  deer  had  eaten  fish 
or  flesh,  they  being  herbivorous.  Horses  and 
cows  are,  I  think,  in  the  same  class  as  deer 
with  regard  to  their  menu,  but  if  you  will 
enquire  of  a  farmer  you  will  find  that  horses 
have  been  known  to  eat  salt  herring  and  cows 
have  gone  to  the  beach  and  simply  drunk 
fresh  caplin  as  would  a  tired  hunter  a  quart 
of  good  Bass. 

St.  Johns,  Nfld.  "Bull  Moose." 

Wanted— A  "Bass  Hole." 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

Please  find  enclosed  a  few  snaps  of  the  Bass 
Fishing  we  can  get  in  Northern  Ontario 
during  July  and  August  every  year. 

I  would  like  to  ask  through  your  "Cor- 
respondence" column  if  any  reader  can  direct 
me  to  a  Bass  Hole  within  seven  hour's  railway 
journey  from  Detroit. 

The  well  recommended  lakes  are  numerous 
and  lots  of  fishing,  but  I  would  like  to  find  one 
where  a  man  can  "catch  fish"  and  will  most 
heartily  thank  any  man  who  will  direct  me. 

Ernest  J.  Clegg. 

Walkerville,  Ont. 

Southern  Market  Shooting  Scored. 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

Enclosed  please  find  remittance  to  cover  my 
subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun  to  December 
1918. 

Your  articles  re  our  water-fowl  are  0.  K. 
but  Canada  wants  to  be  very  careful  as  to  her 
restrictions  till  the  Americans  stop  that 
market  hunting  in  the  South.  Many  carloads 
of  ammunition  for  the  scatter  gun  go  South  to 
one  that  goes  North.  Spring  killing  in  the 
scattered  North  country  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  jthe  limits  per  day  or  the  market  hunters  in 
the   South.    The   Southern   shooter's  idea 

seems  to  be  "Get  it,  get  it,  to  H  with  the 

other  shooters." 

W.  T.  C. 

Salisbury,  New  Brunswick. 
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Five  Complete  and  Distinct  Works 

Irrespective  of  price,  the  following  publications  are  the  greatest  values  of  their  kind 

on  the  market 

Works  are  almost  indispensable  to — 

OWNERS.  STUDENTS,  OPERATORS,  BUILDERS,  SALESMEN  or  REPAIRMEN. 

While  technical,  are  Written  in  Simple  Language.  Practical  and  convenient  works  of 
reference.  Used  as  part  of  Standard  Courses  at  leading  Automobile  (Schools  in  the  United 
States.  Approved  and  recommended  by  many  of  the  leading  American  motor  car  makers 
and  their  agents.     This  recommendation  is  a  guarantee  of  the  educational  "value  of 


these  works. 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Motor  Car  Operation  50c 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Internal  Combustion  Engine,  Mainten- 
ance and  Repairs   25c 
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A  Parson  and  a  Moose. 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

Having  had  a  very  laughable  experience 
with  a  green  hunter  last  Fall,  I  thought  it 
might  interest  your  readers,  if  you  think  it 
worth  publishing  you  may  use  it. 

As  the  person  is  a  minister  of  the  church,  I 
will  use  a  fictitious  name  but  the  story  is 
absolutely  true.  > 

About  the  end  of  October  1916  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Chaplain  who  had  just  arrived  in  this 
country  and  had  never  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
moose  hunt  coaxed  me  until  I  consented  to 
take  him  out  and  what  follows  is  an  accurate 
account  of  our  trip. 

We  left  here  about  five  a.m.  on  a  bright 
morning  and  made  our  way  to  Pike  Lake  with 
a  team,  and  there  taking  canoe  we  proceeded 
up  Stoney  Creek  for  about  a  mile  arriving  at  a 
large  marsh,  which  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
this  creek,  about  ten  o'clock. 

On  turning  the  first  bend  in  the  marsh  we 
came  in  sight  of  a  pair  of  very  large  moose. 
The  Rev.  Gentlemen  became  very  much 
excited  and  as  we  were  poling  along  the  shore 
he  jumped  out  of  the  canoe  and  had  fired 
eight  shots  at  the  bull  before  I  had  time  to 
beach  and  get  out  of  the  canoe.  The  moose 
was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  and 
every  shot  went  wide. 

By  this  time  the  moose  were  pretty  near 
the  edge  of  the  bush  but  I  had  time  to  get  in 
one  shot  which  broke  the  bull's  shoulder 
without,  however  bringing  him  to  the  ground, 
but  I  could  see  that  he  was  pretty  seriously 
wounded  as  after  I  had  hit  him  he  dragged 
one  front  leg. 

I  then  suggested  to  my  friend  who  was  very 
anxious  to  follow  that  it  would  be  well  for  us 
to  take  our  lunch  and  give  him  about  an  hour 
or  more,  and  that  after  that  we  would  not 
have  very  much  difficulty  in  getting  up  to 
him  in  the  bush,  as  I  felt  certain  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  get  very  far.  But  nothing 
would  do  my  friend  but  that  we  must  follow 
immediately,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
talked  myself  out  of  breath  I  was  unable  to 
keep  him  from  starting  after  the  wounded 
moose,  and  as  he  had  never  been  in  the  bush 
alone  I  was  forced  to  follow  fearing  that  he 
would  lose  himself. 

After  following  the  trail  about  twenty-five 
yards  we  heard  the  bull  rise  before  us  but  the 
bush  was  too  thick  to  get  sight  of  him,  I  again 
undertook  to  convince  my  friend  that  it 
would  be  to  our  advantage  to  wait  for  an  hour 
or  so  before  going  after  him  but  was  again 
unable  to  convince  him,  and  in  spite  of  every- 
thing I  could  say  my  friend  took  the  trail  and 
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ijwas  again  forced  to  follow  him.    We  folio 

ed  the  trail  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  an 
then  lost  all  trace  or  sign  of  the  wounded 
moose  although  we  must  have  spent  at  least 
one  hour  trying  to  find  it. 

By  this  time  my  friend  was  getting  quite 
tired  and  hungry  and  discouraged  and  I  was 
able  to  convince  him  that  it  would  be  well  to 
wait  for  some  time,  I  therefore  escorted  him 
back  to  the  creek  and  had  lunch. 

My  friend  felt  pretty  tired  and  discouraged, 
and  in  fact  believed  that  the  moose  was  lost, 
and  he  considered  that  he  would '  have  a 
better  chance  of  getting  a  moose  by  staying 
at  the  marsh  but  I  felt  pretty  sure  that  the 
one  which  I  had  wounded  would  be  easier 
to  get  than  another  one  and  taking  up  my 
rifle  without  looking  to  see  just  how  many 
cartridges  I  had  in  it,  I  started  back  over  the 
moose's  trail  and  was  lucky  enough  to  pick 
it  up  again  but  a  few  hundred  feet  from  where 
we  had  lost  it  before  lunching.  I  followed 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  raised  Mr. 
Bull  who  was  standing  in  the  flank  of  a  small 
knoll,  I  took  a  shot  at  him  and  got  him  in  the 
neck  but  only  in  the  fleshy  part. 

The  Bull  lay  down  and  when  I  got  about 
twenty-five  feet  from  him  started  to  rise,  I 
immediately  drew  a  bead  on  him  and  let  go, 
but  to  my  horror  no  explosion  occurred,  I 
turned  and  ran  for  the  roots  of  a  windfall  and 
as  I  clambered  to  the  top  Mr.  Moose  was  not 
more  than  ten  feet  from  me.  I  there  examined 
my  rifle  and  found  that  I  was  completely  out 
of  cartridges.  Stuck  in  among  the  roots  of 
the  tree  were  quite  a  number  of  stones  and  I 
amused  myself  for  some  time  by  throwing 
these  at  him,  but  the  supply  did  not  last  very 
long,  and  Mr.  Moose  did  not  show  any  in- 
tention of  leaving. 

After  some  time,  however  he  became  weak 
and  lay  down.  I  clambered  down  then 
taking  very  good  care  that  he  was  not  paying 
any  attention  to  me  and  started  on  my  way 
back  to  the  canoe  to  get  ammunition.  About 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  canoe  I  met 
my  Reverend  friend  on  the  trail  but  he  did 
not  have  any  rifle  or  ammunition.  He  had 
got  tired  waiting  for  a  moose  to  come  out  to 
him  and  thought  he  would  beguile  away  the 
time  by  coming  to  meet  me. 

After  I  had  told  him  in  what  condition  the 
moose  was  he  picked  up  a  few  sized  stones 
and  started  away  on  the  trail.  I  shouted 
after  him  to  wait  until  I  went  to  the  canoe 
to  get  cartridges,  but  he  replied  that  if  the 
moose  were  as  weak  as  I  had  told  him  it  would 
be  a  simple  trick  to  finish  him  with  a  few 
stones  in  the  forehead.    He  did  not  want  to 
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"No  man 
is  a  born 


woodsman  or 
trapper  . 

There  is  always  something 
more  to  learn." 

"Those  who  seek  to  be  trappers  today  must  in  a  measure,  at  least, 
emulate  the  old-timers'  ways,  and,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  others, 
learn  even  to  avoid  their  failures,  yet  achieve  their  successes.  Life 
is  too  short  for  universal  personal  experiment;  the  successful  man 
of  today  is  the  one  who  profits  by  the  experience  of  others — reaps 
a  harvest  or  reward." 


The  above  is  an  extract 
from  Buzzacott's  second 
volume,  and  all  who 
have  read  his  "Sports- 
man's Guide"  know  that 
Buzzacott  is  the  premier 
writer  of  the  great  out- 
doors. 


Buzzacott's 
Masterpiece 


In  this  book,  Buzzacott 
shows  you  how  to  avoid 
others'  failures,  and 
achieve  success  where 
failure  would  be  certain 
had  you  not  this  master- 
sportsman's  experience 
within  your  reach. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  — GET  THIS  BOOK  FREE 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  this  great  book  we  are  en- 
abled to  make  the  following  exceptional  offers.  These  offers  are  made  for  a  limit- 
ed time  and  we  advise  everyone  who  wishes  the  book  to  take  advantage  of  them 
at  once. 

OFFER  A 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  Full  Gilt  Library  Edition, 
sent  to  any  address  in  Canada,  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain, 
Postpaid,  for  $1 . 75. 

OFFER  B 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  together  with  an  annual 
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wait  for  an  answer  and  fearing  that  he  would 
lose  himself  in  the  bush  and  that  I  might 
be  obliged  to  lose  time  looking  for  him,  I  was 
forced  to  follow,  but  was  able  to  convince  him 
1  that  as  he  intended  to  kill  the  moose  with 
stones  we  would  no  doubt  find  all  he  would 
need  not  far  from  the  "moose  and  that  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  carry  some  in  over  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  through^ the  bush. 

The  moose  was  still  lying  where  I  had  left 
him  and  as  I  had  climbed  back  to  the  top  of 
my  windfall  to  watch  my  friend  finish  the 
moose  with  the  stones,  I  occupied  a  position 
which  dominated  the  whole  scene. 

My  Reverend  friend  approached  to  within 
twenty-five  feet  of  Mr.  Bull,  but  just  as  he 
poised  to  throw,  the  bull  rose  and  charged. 
My  Reverend  friend  let  out  one  of  the  most 
horrible  yells  which  I  have  ever  heard  and  it 
did  not  take  him  very  long  to  take  his  position 
beside  me  on  the  upturned  roots. 

He  was  now  in  a  better  position  to  argue 
with  and  I  easily  convinced  him  that  he  could 
wait  here  until  I  went  to  the  canoe  for  am- 
munition. It  took  me  about  half  an  hour  to 
make  the  trip  and  I  am  certain  that  my  friend 
had  not  even  moved  an  eyelash  during  my 
absence,  as  he  was  in  absolutely  the  same 
position  on  my  return. 

Knowing  that  he  would  be  pleased  to 
finish  off  the  moose  I  loaded  the  rifle  and 
handed  it  to  him,  I  then  manoeuvred  him 
around  to  the  other  side  of  the  moose  about 
thirty  feet  away  and  advised  him  to  shoot 
right  in  the  forehead. 

He  fired  three  shots  and  hit  him  once  on  the 
snout,  and  becoming  enraged  at  his  failure 
he  threw  the  rifle  to  the  ground  and  grabbing 
a  piece  of  dry  maple  which  was  lying  at  hand, 
about  four  inches  through  and  six  feet  long, 
he  in  his  turn  charged  the  moose  and  com- 
menced beating  him  about  the  head  with  the 
stick.  At  first  I  was  too  busy  laughing  to  be 
able  to  remonstrate  with  him  but  he  soon 
twisted  his  wrist  and  was  forced  to  stop.  I 
then  gave  him  the  rifle  and  bringing  him  to 
within  four  or  five  feet  advised  him  to  shoot 


the  moose  in  the  head.    He  was  so  excited 
and  sore  that  he  again  missed  the  forehead 
but  the  ball  entered  the  neck  just  back  of  the* 
head  and  finished  one  of  the  biggest  bulls  it 
has  ever  been  my  luck  to  get. 

We  then  bled  him  and  started  dressing. 
We  had  worked  but  a  very  few  minutes  when 
my  friend  who  was  using  my  hunting  knife, 
more  like  a  pry  than  a  knife,  broke  the  blade 
off  close  to  the  hilt  and  we  were  left  with  a 
small  jack  knife.  We  however  managed  to 
dress  off  the  two  hind  quarters  which  we  took 
in  that  night  and  the  following  day  and  I  was 
able  to  get  the  balance  out. 

Ontario.  D.  Thibert. 

One  Article  Worth  a  Year's  Subscription. 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN.— 

Enclosed  please  find  remittance  to  cover 
my  subscription  to  March  1918. 

Lieut.  Whelen's  article  on  rifle  shooting  in 
the  March  number  is  fully  worth  the  price  of 
a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun.  The 
use  of  the  rubber  to  stop  the  action  of  the 
hammer  on  the  firing  pin  of  the  rifle  I  am  safe 
in  saying  is  known  to  very  few  riflemen.  With 
occasional  practice  for  the  last  two  days  I  can 
now  putr  the  last  ounce  of  pressure  on  the 
trigger  just  when  it  touches  the  lower  edge  of 
the  bull.  My  sincere  thanks  to  Rod  and  Gun 
and  Lieut.  Whelen. 

Sharon,  Ont.  R.  I.  T. 


Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

Gould  you  or  some  of  your  readers  of  Rod 
and  Gun  give  me  information  through  the 
columns  of  the  Letter  Box  where  I  could  get 
complete  instructions  on  building  a  motor 
boat,  giving  diagrams  of  frame,  etc.,  or  is 
there  any  illustrated  hook  I  could  get  to  help 
me  out  on  this  matter. 

Thanking  yoti  in  advance  for  any  such  in- 
formation you  may  be  able  to  give  mr. 

Marion,  Ont.  J.  I.  P. 


One  qf  the  largest  sturgeon  that  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  lake  at  Sarnia  for  some  years 
was  captured  by  Chas.  Bird  in  his  fish  net 
recently.  The  monster  was  six  feet,  six 
inches  long  and  weighed  155  pounds,  and 
realized  $81.60.  There  were  33  pounds  of 
caviare  in  the  fish. 
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Modern 

Sporting 

Gunnery 


By  HENRY  SHARP 

Author  of  "The  Gun  Afield 
and  Afloat"  "Practical 
Wildfowling,"  Etc. 


A  manual  of  practical  inform- 
ation for  sportsmen  of  today 

With  Over  250  Illustrations 

Containing  Chapters  on  the  following: 
A  Retrospect,  Modern  Shotguns,  Shotgun 
Ammunition,  Modern  Sporting  Rifles,  The 
New  Accelerated  Express  Rifles  and  Axite 
Powder,  Ball  and  Shot  Guns  and  Their  Dev- 
elopment, The  Sighting  of  Rifles,  Sporting 
Bullets,  Miniature  Rifles  For  Match,  Target 
and  Sporting  Purposes,  Gun  Fitting,  Game 
Shooting  in  Great  Britain,  Wild  Fowl  Shoot- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  The  Sportswoman;  Her 
Rationale  in  the  Field  and  Her  Equipment, 
Ladies  in  the  Field,  Shooting  Abroad. 

Will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $2.00 

ADDRESS: 


BOOK  DEPT.,  ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA,  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


"GARAGES  AND  HOW  TO 
BUILD  THEM" 

Every  Auto  owner  is  vitally  interested  in  the  subject  of  where  to  keep  his  machine. 
The  most  convenient  place  is  on  your  own  property  in  a  private  garage,  the 
architecture  of  which  is  in  keeping  with  your  house. 


This  large  158-page  book  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  and  shows  a  standard  collection  of  New, 
Original  and  Artistic  designs  for  up-to-date  Priv- 
ate and  Public  Garages  adapted  to  Frame, 
Brick,  Stone,  Cement,  Stucco,  or  Concrete  Con- 
struction, together  with  Estimates  of  Cost. 

55  DESIGNS  OF  GARAGES  are  shown  by  per- 
spective views  and  floor  plans  giving  dimensions, 
etc.  Also  remarks  on  Garage  Construction, 
explaining  the  advantages  oi  each  form  of  con- 
struction and  giving  details  about  the  manner  of 
erection,  selection  of  materials,  hints  on  super- 
vision, etc. 


There  is  also  an  extensive  chapter  on  Garage 
Equipment  and  Accessories  in  which  is  des- 
cribed the  construction  and  operation  of  turn 
tables;  gasoline  storage  and  pumping;  oil  cabin- 
ets; constructing  a  repair  bench  and  tool  cabin- 
ets; lockers;  rules  to  prevent  freezing  of  water 
in  cylinders,  radiators,  etc.;  washing  apparatus; 
lighting  apparatus;  etc. 

It  is  just  the  book  to  give  you  important  points 
and  ideas  if  you  are  about  to  build  a  garage.  Its 
information  will  save  you  money. 


A  Brand  New  Book,  Elaborately  Illustrated,  Artist- 
ically Bound,  Price  $1.00,  Postpaid.  Address: 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED,     WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.     Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

ACCESSORIES 


FOR  SALE — Set  of  Electric  automobile  lamps,  two  side 
and  one  tail.  Never  been  used.  Box  L,  ROD  AND  GUN. 
Woodstock,  Ontario.  TF 

FOR  SALE— The  "GOLD  MEDAL"  CAMP  COOK- 
ING OUTFIT.  50  pieces,  new,  listed  $11. 00  at  BARGAIN 
if  sold  now.  E.  R.  Whitney,  1521  Columbus  Rd.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  4-5T 


ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


Buy,  sell,  exchange  all  sorts  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms, Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Antiques,  805  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  6-1 4T 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

-  FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS — My  special  offer  to  intro- 
duce my  magazine,  "Investing  for  Profit."  It  is  worth 
$10  a  copy  to  any  one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient 
money  to  provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer  quickly  and 
--honestly.  Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  and  has  the  largest  circulation  in  Am- 
erica. It  shows  how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and 
I'll  send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  606-20  W. 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  4-12T 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

FOR  SALE — Best  quality  ranch  raised  mink,  also 
Canada  wild  geese.  Nelson  Waldron,  Tyne  Valley,  Prince 
Edward  Island.  J  6T 

WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
selling  stock.    Blake  Vanatter,  Georgetown,  Ont.  J.t.f 

PHEASANTS  AND  GAME  BIRDS. 

RAISE  PHEASANTS  FOR  US,  we  buy  all  you  raise 
under  contract,  pay  you  big  prices,  furnish  breeding  stock 
cheap.  More  profitable  than  poultry.  Eggs  sell  for  $20.00 
to  $50.00  per  hundred.  Contract,  complete  information 
and  price  list  10  cents.  Animals  and  birds  of  all  kinds  for 
sale.  Home's  Zoological  Arena  Company,  Desk  22, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

DOGS. 

CANUCK  KENNELS.  Lindsay,  Ont.  June  offering: 
5  male  puppies,  cross  Irish  water  spaniel,  cocker  spaniel. 
These  will  make  splendid  duck  or  partridge. dogs;  for  im- 
mediate sale  at  $6.00  each.  July  offering:  Puppies  irom 
two  litters  by  the  great  English  and  American  champion 
airedale,  Abby  King  Nobbier  of  Chicago  and  out  of 
Champion  bred  show  bitches,  also  a  few  puppies  from  a 
grand-daughter  of  Ch.  Red.  Raven  and  by  Prince  Dexter, 
who  is  by  Ch.  Judge  Dexter,  by  Ch.  Red.  Raven.  Prince 
Dexter  at  stud,  also  an  imported  (Eng.)  black  Pomerian, 
by  the  great  Malwood  Nedreo.  Also  two  ten  months 
bitches,  one  English  champion,  Clommel  Codet,  $25.00 
each,  including  service  to  Prince  Dexter.  A  chance  to  get 
in  the  Airedale  game  at  a  low  figure.  6-1T 

Throe  black  curly  spaniel  dog  puppies  $10.  each.  One 
black  and  white,  beautifully  ticked  dog  pup  $15.  These 
pups  are  bred  from  generation  of  partridge  and  duck  dogs, 
strong  and  sturdy.  Former  purchasers  well  satisfied, 
names  on  application.  Robt.  C.  Smith,  Box  647,  Port 
Hope,  Ont.  7-1T 


THE  HOMESTEAD  KENNELS,  GREENWOOD, 
MISS. — Have  for  Sale  Trained  Hounds,  for  Fox,  and 
Cat,  Wolf  and  Deer,  Coon  and  Oppossum  and  Skunk, 
Squirrels  and  Rabbits,  good  as  live.  Fine  lot  of  young 
dogs.  Trained  dogs  sent  on  15  days  trial.  10  cents 
for  illustrated  catalog.  5-T.F. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


FOR  SALE. — Rabbit  and  Foxhounds  cheap.  Beagle 
and  foxhound  pups.  Brindle,  bull  terrier  dog.  Herman 
Fischer,  Waterloo,  Ont.  6  IT 

"TOLLING  DOGS"  or  "LITTLE  RIVER  DUCK  DOGS'' 
Two  puppies,  5  months  old.  Both  retrieve  from  land  or 
water.  Will  be  just  right  to  go  to  work  by  time  duck 
season  opens.  Both  are  by  our  celebrated  dog  "Bigelow" 
We  guarantee  these  pups  to  make  Al  duck  dogs  and  good 
tollers.  We  are  the  only  breeders  of  these  great  duck  dogs. 
Address  "The  Tolling  Dog  Kennels".  Box  383,  Digby,  Nova 
Scotia.    (Also  live  black  duck  decoys) .  7-2T 

BLACK  AND  TAN  American  foxhound  pups,  ex- 
ceptionally good  ones  bred  from  best  hunting  stock  in  this 
district.  Sacrifice  for  quick  sale.  D.  M.  Wilson,  Wood- 
stock, Out.    6- IT 

FOR  SALE. — Pure  bred  cross,  half  American  Foxhound, 
half  Redbone  Coonhound.  Three  years  old.  Trained  on 
coon,  mink  and  skunk.  Good  tree  and  den  dog.  Game  to 
the  core.  Friendly  and  quiet  around  place.  J.  W.  Duncan, 
Box  336,  Woodstock,  Ont.  6-1 T 

FOR  SALE — Trained  rabbit,  fox,  and  deer  hounds 
cheap.  Beagle  and  fox  hound  pups,  four  dollars.  Also  two 
coon  dogs,  pups,  five  dollars  for  pair.  White  French 
poodle,  male.    Herman  Fischer.  Waterloo,  Ont.  7-1T 

USE  PERFECTION  DOG  FOOD  AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Send  $3.50  for  100  pounds,  use  25  per  cent  and  if  not 
the  best  you  ever  used,  send  it  back;  your  money  will 
be  refunded  and  we  will  pay  the  return  freight.  Cooked, 
ready  to  feed:  a  perfectly  balanced  ration— feeding  in- 
structions sent  with  each  shipment. 


Order  to-day. 


PERFECTION  000  FOOD  CO,  3! 


Dept.M,165GladstoneA.ve.,  Detroit 
chigan.  Factory.  Battle  Creek 


ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 


FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to  box  L. 
ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE — 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc., 
write  Box  F.  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  tf 

FOR  SALE — Semi  Speed  Square,  or  Round  Transom 
and  Compromise  stern  Hulls,  finished  ready  for  engine,  up 
to  30  ft.  length.  New.  Will  sell  cheap.  Box  A.  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada.    Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 


MOTOR  BOATS. — Engines  and  canoes.  Second  hand 
bargains.    Ditchburn  Pleasure  Boats,  Gravenhurst,  Ont. 

2  4T 
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DOGS 


FOR  SALE. — One  pedigreed  foxhound  three  years  old. 
trained.  One  Harrier  hound  bitch  three  years  old,  trained- 
One  foxhound  dog  and  one  foxhound  bitch  one  year  old- 
Chas.  Smith,  St.  Marys,  Ont.  6  IT 


FOR  SALE. — Black  Cocker  Spaniels,  registered  stock, 
reasonable.  Fred  Lewis,  Calmo  Cocker  Kennels.  175 
Wilton  Ave.,  Toronto.  Ont.  6-1T 


AIREDALES  FOR  SALE,  two  males,  one  year  old, 
fully  registered.  Good  type,  large  size,  will  sell  right  to 
quick  buyer.    R.  R.  Toucks,  Williamsburg,  Ont.  6-1T 


GUNS 


WANTED— REMINGTON  AUTOMATIC  SHOT 
GUN.  Full  length  top  rib.  H.  French,  R  3,  Prescott, 
Ontario,   


A  BARGAIN  IN  SHOT  GUNS 


I  have  been  able  to  get  hold  of  a  few 
PERFECTLY  NEW,  THOROUGHLY 
TESTED,  T  O  B  I  N  Double-barreled 
Hammerless  Shot  Guns  at  a  very  low 
price-  Regular  $35.00  grade  I  can  let 
you  have  for  $20.00,  cash  with  the 
order,  or  C.  0.  D.  with  privilege  of 
examination,      -:-      -:-      -:-  -:- 

W.  H.  MARTIN 

SPORTING  GOODS  DEALER,  -  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


MARINE  ACCESSORIES 


FOR  SALE— One  Bryant  and  Berry  Propeller  Wheel, 
3  blade,  20  x  18,  right  hand,  bore  1U  in.  New,  will  sell 
cheap.    Box  T.,  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  4-T.F 


SPECIALS 


FOR  SALE — Choice  lot  of  one-year-old  speckled  trout, 
also  speckled  trout  Fry.  Write,  O.  J.  Walker,  Clear  Brook 
Trout  Farm,  Inglewood,  Ont.  4-2T 


FOR  SALE — Several  Beers  Thermostats.  This  is  an 
automatic  apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  the  dampers  of 
your  furnace,  hot  water  heater,  or  steam  boiler,  at  exactly 
the  moment  when  they  should  be  opened  or  closed,  thus 
keeping  the  temperature  of  your  house  uniform  through 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Saves  coal.  Saves  worry. 
These  Thermostats  can  be  installed  by  anyone  who  can 
handle  a  hammer,  screw  driver  and  auger.  Write  for  fur- 
ther particulars  to  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 


FOR  SALE — Finest  speckled  trout  eggs,  fry,  fingerlings, 
etc.,  at  the  private  hatchery  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Robinson,  Silver 
Creek,  Caledon.    Address  A.  R.  Robinson,  Claude.  Ont. 


Canadian  Blackbirds.  Five  fifty  per  thousand.  Yellow 
bands  five  seventy-five.  White,  six.  Less  in  lots,  five 
thousand  or  over.  Also  Western  Automatic  and  Expert 
traps.    Nelson  Long.  441  Mary  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont.  7-1T 


TAXI  DFRM  Y  AND  TANNING 


FORTY  YEARS  MANUFACTURER  GLASS  EYES 
FOR  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.  Save  money.  Send 
to-day  for  my  Taxidermist's  Supply  Catalog  No.  7.  F. 
Schumacher,  285  Halladay  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.      12  6t 


FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 


ONE4  LAfi'GF!1^6uS¥ED'l'Kibb'sE',r^E"ATi,"for  sale 
each  fork  in  front  has  3  points.  Spread  65  inches.  Price 
for  quick  sale  $50.00.  F.  O.  B.  here.  Also  large  Caribou 
head.  $40,  F.O.B.    Alec.  Houghton,  Charlton,  New  Ont. 


Automobile  Troubles  and  How  to  Remedy  Them 

By  CHARLES  P.  ROOT 

CONTENTS — Back  firing,  Blow-back  of  gas  into  carburetor,  Popping  noises,  Buzz  in 
coil  (other  than  contact  breaker  buzz),  clatter  and  grind  in  gear  box,  Compression,  faulty, 
Compression,  none,  Explosions,  Irregular  or  uncertain  running,  Metallic  or  puffing  noises, 
Misfires,  Resistance  slight  when  operating  starting  handle,  Start,  failure  to,  Steering  er- 
atic,  Stoppage  of  engine,  Water  escapes,  Air  lock,  Batteries,  Bearings,  Bent  axle,  Brakes, 
Carburation,  Change  Speed  gear,  Clutch,  Coil,  Connecting  rod  or  crank  shaft  broken, 
Contact  breaker  (High  tension  magneto),  Contact  maker,  Knock  in  bearings  generally  or 
in  Transmission  system.  Leaks:  Loss  of  power,  Gear,  Governor,  Hunting,  Ignition,  Lub- 
rication, Misfires,  Muffler  troubles,  Noise,  Overheating,  Pipes  burst  out  or  fractured, 
Piston  troubles,  Popping  in  carburetor,  Pressure  leaking  (in  case  of  pressure  feed)  Pre- 
ignition,  Short  circuits.  Spark  plug,  Steam  bound  or  air  lock,  Steering,  Supply  pipe 
choked,  Tining,  Tires,  Valves,  Valve  springs,  Water  circulation,  Wheels. 
Prices:  Flexible  Leather  $1.50  Cloth  Binding  $1.00 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED,  PUBLISHER,        WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


AUTOMOBILE  MOTORS  AND  MECHANISM 

Pocket  size,  265  pp.,  blue  flexible  leather,  fully  illustrated 

CONTENTS — The  internal  combustion  engine.  Principle*  and  construction.  A 
typical  modern  motor,  The  centrifugal  governor,  The  hit-or-miss  governor.  Car- 
buretors, The  float  feed  principle.  The  float  chamber  and  jet.  Various  types  of  modern 
construction,  Quality  of  mixture,  Flooding  the  carburetor.  Carburetor  troubles  and 
adjustments  etc.,  Gear  or  Gearing,  Belt  and  Chain  Gearing,  Friction  gear,  Spur  on 
tooth  gearing.  Differential  or  balance  gear,  Shafts  and  their  functions.  The  crank- 
shaft, half  speed  shaft,  countershaft,  etc..  Lubrication  and  Lubricators,  Pumps  and 
their  purposes,  Motor  misfiring,  causes  and  remedies.  Noises  in  the  Motor,  causes 
and  remedies.  Motor  overheating,  causes  and  remedies,  Electric  motors,  principles 
and  operation.  Steam  cars,  The  engine,  generator,  reverse  gear,  etc. 

Prices:   Flexible  Leather  $L50.       Cloth  Binding  $1.00. 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED 


Woodstock,  Ontario 
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PREMIUMS  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

We  are  desirous  of  adding  1000  new  subscriptions  to  our  lists  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  we  make  the  following  generous  offers. 


For  One  New  Subscription 

A  single  action,  raised  pillar,  rivetted 
brass  reel  with  click,  80  yds.;  A  Standard 
waterproof  Bass  Line,  10  yds.;  A  Mackerel 
waterproof  line,  25  feet;  A  Kelso  Pearl 
Spoon  Bait;  A  Sullivan  Hook  and  Reel 
Guard;  A  Williams'  Battery  Switch;  A 
Finger  Grip  for  fishing  rods;  A  Fish  Hook 
for  Frog  Bait;  Two  Rubber  Grips  for  fish- 
ing rods;  A  Matchless  Cigar  Lighter. 

For  Two  New  Subscriptions 
A  Betzler  &  Wilson  Fountain  Pen;  A 
copy  of  "Radford's  Garages  and  How  to 
Build  Them";  A  Vest  Pocket  Flashlight; 
A  Stag  Brand  Landing  Ring;  A  copy  of 
Deadfalls  and  Snares,  a  book  of  instruction 
for  trappers  about  these  and  other  home 
made  traps;  A  Copy  of  Canadian  Wilds, 
tells  about  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Nor- 
thern Indians  and  their  modes  of  hunting, 
trapping,  etc.;  A  Copy  of  Steel  Traps, 
describes  the  various  makes,  and  tells  how 
to  use  them,  also  chapters  on  care  of  pelts; 
A  copy  of  Camp  and  Trail  Methods;  A  copy 
of  Science  of  Fishing;  A  copy  of  Fox  Trap- 
ping— Tells  how  to  trap,  snare,  poison  and 
shoot;  A  copy  of  Mink  Trapping — Gives 
many  methods  of  trapping;  A  copy  of  Wolf 
and  Coyote  Trapping;  A  copy  of  Science  of 
Trapping — Describes  the  Fur  bearing 
animals,  their  nature,  habits  and  distribu- 
tion with  practical  methods  of  their 
capture;  A  copy  of  Fur  Farming — A  book 
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Men,  that's  the  big  prin- 
ciple- that's  the  idea  we  work 
on.  Absolute  satisfaction  or 
no  pay.  We  send  you  a  box 
of  cigars  on  trial,  you  pay 
nothing  down-  smoke  half  a 
dozen  cigars,  and  if  you  don't 
think  it's  the  best  bargain  you 
ever  got  in~"cigars  send  us 
back  the  balance  at  our  ex- 
pense and  you  will  not  owe 
us  a  cent.  Is  that  fair 
enough?  Evidently  to  give 
such  an  offer  to  a  nation  of 
smokers  we  must  be  pretty 
sure  that  our  product  is  as 
near  perfect  as  cigars  can  be 
made.  Proof — most  men 
who  get  a  trial  box  of  cigars 
f  rom  us  remain  as  regular  cus- 
tomers. Many  have  stand- 
ing orders  to  ship  them  cigars 
at  regular  intervals.  Reason 
— Highest  Quality  at  factory 
prices.  You've  got  to  be 
your  own  jobber,  salesman 
and  retailer  when  you  DEAL 
WITH  HEADQUARTERS. 

Rosin's  Consuls 

The  cigar  illustrated  here  is 
Rosin's  Consuls.  It  .  is  an 
all  Havana,  Hand-made  ci- 
gar, equal  in  both  quality 
and  workmanship  to  any 
two-for-a-quarter  cigar  on 
the  market.  We  sell  them  to 
private  smokers  direct  from 
our  factory  at  $6.50  per  100, 
$3.25  for^O,  carriage  charges,, 
prepaid.  If  you  think  it's 
worth  your  trouble  to  write 
us  for  a  trial  box,  at  a  50  %  - 
saving  on  your  cigar  bill, , 
-Send  That  Order  Now. 

This  Is  Our  Offer 

Write  us  on  your  business  stationery,  stat- 
ing your  position,  or  give  references,  and  we 
will  upon  request,  forward  you  a  hox  of  50 
ConsSuls  on  approval.  You  may  smoke  half 
a  dozen  cigars  and  if  you  are  not  completely 
satisfied,  return  the  balance  to  us  at  our  ex- 
pense, within  ten  days,  and  you  will  not  owe 
us  anything.  If  you  are  satisfied  and  retain 
the  cigars,  you  agree  to  remit  the  price  $3.25 
within  that  time. 

ROSIN  BROS. 

31  Sandwich  St.,  Windsor,  Ont. 

When  ordering  please  state  whether  you  pre- 
fer light,  dark  or  medium  cigars. 


Rosin's  Consul 
$3,25  for  50 


Order  Yo 

SHOTGUN 

and  RIFLES 

NOW  and  be  ready  for  the  hunting  season — Gun 
and  ammunition  factories  are  busy  with  orders 
for  the  allies,  sportsmen  who  delay  in  ordering 
are  liable  to  be  disappointed  in  securing  their 
supplies,  besides  these  articles  are  constantly 
advancing  in  price.  We  can  supply  you  with  all 
popular  makes  and  models  of  rifles  at  very 
close  prices. 
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with  cap,  delivered  to  you  $4.50.  In  ordering  state 
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filling  of  4  oz.  of  carbide,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
flame.  Lamp  can  be  used  as  a  headlight,  carried  2n  the 
hand,  hung  on  a  pole,  or  set  on  a  table.  Mailing 
weight  3  lbs. 


Style 
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Flame  Burner.  . 


Single 
Lens 

$6.50 
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Double 
Lens 
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8.00 


Inter- 
changeable 
Lens 
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8.50 
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TRAPS 
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Here  they  are, 
gentlemen!  Speck- 
led beauties!  Can 
you  conjure  up  any 
more  satisfying  ex- 
perience than  the 
pleasure  of  bring- 
ing in  a  catch  like 
that  ?  It  makes 
your  mouth  water 
just  to  look  at  the 
picture.  Think  of 
all  the  bass  and 
lake  trout;  the 
"muskies"  pike 
and  pickerel;  the 
salmon,  perch,  weak 
fish,  blue  fish  and 
all  the  others  that 
are  waiting  to  give 
you  a  royal  welcome. 


Go    to  your 
sporting 
goods  store 
and  get  your 
fishing  tack- 
le. Start|on 
your  trip  at 
once.    It  will 
do  you  more 
good  than 
any  other  va- 
cation. This 
is  the  year  to  fish. 
The  spring  was  so 
wet  and  cold*that 
the  fish  stayed  down. 
They  are  up  now. 
The  record  catches 
are  being  made 
everywhere. 


Steel  Fishing  Rods 

MEEK  AND  BLUE  GRASS  REELS 

More  people,  especially  expert  fishermen  are  buying  "Bristol"  Rods  this  year  than  ever 
before.  Nearly  twice  as  many  people  are  buying  Meek  Reels  and  Blue  Grass  Reels  as  ever 
bought  them  in  the  past.  The  last  two  or  three  years  have  shown  up  the  facts  to  the  whole 
fishing  world.  In  the  great  national  prize  fishing  contests,  it  has  been  shown  that 4  'Bristol" 
Rods  have  won  a  great  majority  of  prizes.  *  'Bristol"  has  won  its  national  and  international 
f?Tme  ky  a  constantly  increasing  volume  of  victories  under  every-day  fishing  conditions. 

i  brin68  nome  tne  fish."  There  is  a  model  for  every  kind  of  fishing.  See  your  dealer 
today.  If  he  hasn't  the  "Bristol"  Rod  which  you  want  and  will  not  get  it  for  you,  we  will 
supply  you  directly. 

Meek  and  Blue  Grass  Reels  represent  the  democracy  of  true  superiority.   To  the 
experienced  fisherman,  they  mean  the  most  perfect  reels  that  have  ever  been  produced; 
most  perfect  in  material,  in  design,  in  workmanship  and  in  operation. 

WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  "BRISTOL"  AND  MEEK  CATALOGUES 


32  Horton  St., 

717  Market  St. 


THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 

Bristol,  Cinn. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Meek  and  Blue  Grass  Reels 
Pacific  Coast  Branch — Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Co.» 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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BONNYCASTLE  DALE 


E  had  our  doubts  about  getting 
south  to  Puget  Sound  in  time  for 
the  opening  day.  Here  it  was 
the  last  week  in  August  and  our 
anthropological  work  unfinished  and 
our  expedition  away  up  the  Skeena. 
We  had  worked  the  islands  between 
the  great  Queen  Charlotte  group  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Skeena  for  several 
weeks  and  had  seen  daily  evidence  of 
the  robbery  of  all  the  wild  fowl  nests 
by  the  Coast  Indians.  It  was  a 
common  sight  to  see  a  canoe  load  of 
natives,  with  as  many  baskets  as 
there  were  men  and  women,  each 
basket  full  to  the  top  with  moss  and 
wild  fowl  eggs,  mostly  Guillemot, 
Puffin  and  Gull,  Sea  Doves  and  even 
Cormorants,  Sea  Ducks,  and  in  the 
estuaries,  Mallard,  Widgeon  and 
Pintail  eggs,  as  well  as  the  Cinnamon 
Teal  and  the  Harlequin  Duck,  these 
latter  the  rarest  as  are  the  birds. 
The  poor  wild  ducks  got  no  rest  from 
the  time  they  left  our  southern  har- 
bours about  Vancouver  Island  and 
the  State  of  Washington  (where  they 
had  wintered  in  thousands).  All  the 
shore  in  front  of  our  home  camp  in 
British  Columbia  was  thronged  all 
winter  long  with  great  flocks  of 
Widgeon,  which  start  to  mate  in 
January  and  keep  it  up  for  three 
months  until  the  poor  wearied  females 
each  choose  a  pursuing  male  and 
promptly  follow  him.  Huge  rafts  of 
Buffle  heads  stayed  in  shelter  there 
too,  as  we  make  a  rule  of  "no  shooting 
near  the  camp,"  some  Redheads  and 
Canvasbacks,  about  a  thousand  "Big 
Bluebills"  and  many  coot  made  up 


the  balance.      No  sooner  had  this 
motley  throng  winged  north  for  nest- 
ing sites  than  the  youngsters  of  the 
native  tribes  sought,  with  bow  and 
arrow  and  tiny  snares,  to  catch  them; 
the  adults  shot  them  whenever  they 
cared  to  use  up  a  shell  iand  the  flock 
was  thick  enough;  the  bigger  boys 
tried  to  net  them  by  cleverly  hung 
nets  in  narrow  passes.    Men,  women 
and  children  robbed  their  nests, — 
then  all  the  kiddies  had  a  great  game: 
it  is  played  from  here  right  up  to 
where  the  most  northern  Esquimo 
dwells  and  consists  in  chafing  the 
down  covered  young  of  the  wild  fowl 
afoot  in  the  shallows,  or  unarmed  in 
the  canoes,  or  with  a  big  scoop  net 
catching  them  alive.    Up  and  down 
the  coast  twice  a  year  work  these 
vast  throngs  of  wildfowl,  unnumbered, 
innumerable.    I  have  passed  through 
a  flock  of  Fulmar  (black)  which  was 
about  twelve  miles  long  and  stretched 
out  wider  than  the  eye  could  reach. 
We  have  seen  the  flight  of  the  shore- 
birds  on  their  northern  migration  and 
even  the  stupendous  financial  figures 
of  the  warring  nations  would  fail  to 
express  in  numbers  their  countless 
millions.     Luckily  for  them,  many 
make  their  nests  in  such  far  sea-ward 
islands  as  are  known  to  but  few  of  the 
tribes  and  also  they  lay  a  first, 
second  and  third  clutch,  ever  dimin- 
ishing in  numbers,  so  excepting  the 
choice  varieties  that  we  have  es- 
pecially chosen  for  the  white  man's  tab- 
le food,  this  mighty  gathering  will  hold 
out  even  against  such  conditions.  I 
think  the  native  dogs  eat  as  many 
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downy  ones  and  "flappers"  as  do  the 
tribes,  but  thousands  of  the  islands 
have  neither  man  nor  dog. 

We  took  the  -Princess  Macy"  of 
the  C.  P.  R.  for  the  south.  From 
Lynn  Canal  in  the  Yukon,  a11  down 


ALASKAN  EGG  ROBBER:  WHY  THE  DUCKS 
ARE  GETTING  SCARCE. 


along  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  all  the 
islands  of  Dixon  Channel,  all  the 
Skeena  from  Hazelton  to  the  mouth 
and  all  the  way  South  through  the 
Inside  Passage,  the  wild  ducks  and 
wild  fowl  were  in  myriads  or  small 
flocks  as  early  in  the  season  as  the 
last  week  in  August — to  escape  the 
persistent  pursuit  of  the 'native  and 
the  whiteman  who  is  not  a  bit  better, 
as  he  serves  wild  fowl  eggs  three  times 
a  day,  if  he  can  get  them,  and  his 
neighbors  are  far  enough  off.  The 
Beach-comber  of  British  Columbia  and 
the  Olympic  peninsula,  U.  S.,  lives 
on  fish  and  fowl  and  deer. 

It  was  2  a.m.  on  the  morning  of 
September  first  as  we  arose  in  the 
bunkhouse  on  the  flats  of  the  Skagit 


River  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
The  dyke  was  leaking  a  bit  and  the 
floor  was  flooded.  The  Boy  found 
this  out  by  inserting  a  warm  pink 
foot  into  it  in  the  dark.  He  sounded 
to  me  like  a  muskrat  splashing  about 
in  the  marsh.  "Never  mind!"  he 
assured  me,  "the  tide  is  going  out." 
True,  oh  young  cheerful,  but  before  it 
went  it  filled  my  boots  and  swam  my 
socks  into  the  corner.  However  there 
are  no  mosquitoes  and  the  lantern 
was  dry.  I  do  wish  my  Ontario 
hunting  friends  could  have  seen  the 
desolation  of  a  fog  surrounded  tidal 
flat  on  a  cold  September  morning, 
(all  nights  are  cold  near  the  sea). 
Everywhere  was  MUD.  A  ten  foot 
tide  had  almost  run  out,  leaving  our 
canoes  high  and  dry  on  the  floating 
platform.  We  slid  them  down  into 
the  slough  "squash!  splash!"  Mine 
was  a  Rice  Lake,  a  Herald  canoe, 
three  thousand  miles  from  home.  It 
is  an  undertaking  to  slide  down  a 
dark,  wet,  slimy  slough  in  the  dark 
bank,  and  hit  a  canoe  without  up- 


SEA  PARROT  OR  TUFTED  PUFFIN  ON  THE 
BREEDING  ISLAND. 

setting  it.  We  did,  and  slowly  follow- 
ed the  retreating  tide  seaward.  We 
were,  of  course,  outside  the  main  dyke, 
a  mudwall  several  yards  thick  at  the 
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bottom  and  usually  a  yard  or  two  at 
the  top.  Many  sleepy  shorebirds 
were  quavering  out  their  low  notes  at 
being  disturbed.  They  were  in  the 
"tullies"  on  the  side  reaches  of  the 
Skagit,  the  river  with  ten  mouths,  and 


boy.  who  was  in  a  "spoonbill"  canoe, 
about  ten  inches  deep,  two  feet  wide 
and  fifteen  long,  with  the  funniest 
bow — she  looked  just  like  a  long 
tablespoon  with  a  short  handle.  He 
paddled  alongside  and  just  then  we 
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thousands  of  exactly  similar  junior 
branches. 

"You're  in  wrong"  ejaculated  the 
boy,  as  we  came  bang  up  against  the 
dyke  in  the  dark.  I  did  not  know 
where  we  were,  but  like  all  humans 
kept  that  fact  closely  to  myself,  so 
off  we  set  again.  A  drifting  "tullie" 
blade  told  me  the  current  and  again 
we  struck  seaward.  Now  came  the 
slack  water  and  we  were  badly  at  loss 
to  tell  just  where  we  were.  I  thought 
I  could  hear  the  tide  moaning  out  in 
the  channels  but  we  were  in  a  field 
that  had  once  been  dyked.  It  was 
now  but  a  tangle  of  great  flood- 
carried  logs  and  roost.  I  dimly  re- 
membered it,  about  a  thousand  acres 
of  sticky  bottom  thick  as  a  forest  with 
huge  stumps  and  trees  lying  flat — 
upon  it.  My  main  endeavor  now  was 
to  push  on  with  the  last  of  the 
"slack"  so  that  we  would  be  in  sea 
water.    "Paddle  up!"  I  called  to  the 


both  grounded  "squash"  into  the 
mud. 

There  was  still  a  bit  of  the  "long- 
run-out"  left  here  and  in  five  minutes 
we  were  two  hollow  islands  in  a  sea 
of  mud  and  logs.  It  was  now  j  ust  the 
first  hint  of  dawn  and  dark  shadows 
were  flittering  overhead  in  hundreds, 
the  outgoing  flight  from  the  cultivated 
fields  and  food  bearing  sloughs  of 
fresh  water  to  the  sea.  We  had 
grounded  beside  a  long  Douglas  fir, 
one  about  eight  feet  in  diameter  and 
some  hundred  and  fifty  long.  Think 
of  that  for  a  battering  ram  in  a  sea- 
way. Thousands  of  these  are  afloat 
in  the  Pacific  which  accounts  for  many 
a  wreck. 

"Shin  up  on  to  the  log  and  see 
where  we  are!"  I  said  to  the  Boy,  and 
many  a  brave  attempt  he  made  to 
scale  that  rounding  mass  of  mud  and 
sun-whitened  wood;  but  without  suc- 
cess.   Finally  he  splashed  off  to  the 
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root  and  climbed  up — "We're  in 
Stumpville,  Stump  Co."  he  yelled 
back.  I  splashed  after  him.  It  was 
too  true.  As  far  as  we  could  see  in  the 
dim  light  there  were  stumps,  stumps, 
stumps  everywhere.  It  was  light 
enough  to  shoot  now  so  we  unlimbered 
our  artillery — we  were  most  unfor- 
tunately on  the  landward  side  of  the 
prostrate  fir  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  flight  was  sea-ward — however 
the  mallards  were  flying  in  and  some 
pintails  and  as  we  were  anchored  here 
until  the  tide  released  the  heavy 
"spoonbill"  we  might  as  well  shoot. 
Accordingly  I  stood  up  in  my  canoe 
and  the  Boy  climbed  into  the  big  far 
circling  roots  as  a  warning,  not  to 
boys,  but  for  birds. 

The  morning  wind  came  from  the 
sea  and  brought  a  fog  so  thick  you 
could  have  cut  it.  The  tree  roots 
three  canoe  lengths  away  were  com- 
pletely hidden  so  I  called  in  my 
observer  and  settled  down  for  some  of 
the  strangest  shooting  I  ever  ex- 
perienced. "Turn  your  ears  inside 
out"  whispered  the  Boy.  We  could 
hear  continuously  the  velvety  flap- 
ping of  mallards'  wings,  the  scurrying 
flight  of  teal  and  the  harsher  "swip- 
swip"  of  the  pintails,  with  an  oc- 
casional gabble  from  them;  so  it  was 
listen!  sight!  fire!  Out  of  the  fog  they 
came,  looking  as  big  as  geese  and  if 
they  fell  true  we  heard  the  "splash, 
quack."  If  I  missed  or  only  slightly 
wounded  the  bird  we  were  completely 
at  a  loss  to  tell  anything  about  it.  I 
used  up  a  box  of  number  sevens  and 
then  we  started  to  retrieve.  We  were 
both  wearing  hip  canvas  and  rubber 
boots  andthe  heat  was  by  now  intense. 
All  the  muddy  land  seemed  to  sweat. 
There  was  a  pond  of  water  about  each 
long  prostrate  tree  depression  and  in 
one  we  spied  a  wounded  mallard 
drake,  a  glorious  bird,  swimming. 
The  Boy  went  "spjash"  in,  speedily 
caught  and  killed  the  poor  thing  and 
I  got  a  couple  more  and  three 
"sprigs"  as  we  call  the  Pintails,  one 
Widgeon  and  three  Cinnamon  Teal, 
one  a  resplendent  drake — ten  birds, 
snap  shooting  into  flocks  in  a  peasoup 
fog.  Now  the  glad  old  sun  shriveled 
up  the  fog  in  incredibly  short  time, 
the  tide  ran  in  merrily,  a  pleasant 
west  wind  blew  and  out  we  sped  from 


that  litter  of  giant  driftwood  int©  a 
branch  of  the  Skagit. 

As  it  was  possible  to  immediately 
give  these  birds  to  Seattle  friends  we 
went  out  again  in  the  afternoon,  afoot 
along  the  dykes,  to  make  the  score  up 
to  twenty-five.  The  wind  now  blew 
strongly  from  the  west  and  at  early 
sunset  the  "flight  in"  would  begin. 
The  sloughs  along  which  we  were 
walking  were  about  fifteen  feet  deep, 
with  a  rising  tide  in  them  outside  the 
dyked  fields,  and  some  foot  or  two  of 
water  inside  the  dyked  ones.  I  tell 
you  fellow  duck-hunters  it  always 
takes  the  aim  out  of  the  gun  and  the 
heart  almost  out  of  one's  body  to  have 
a  bunch  of  noble  mallards  leap  out  of 
the  grass  grown  narrow  field  sloughs 
right  at  one's  feet.  The  only  thing 
that  beats  this  is — the  slough  is 
narrow  and  you  must  jump  it  to  get  to 
the  dyked  edge  of  the  field.  The  Boy 
did  and  he  also  jumped  a  flock  of  teal 
which  arose  literally  around  him. 
He  did  not  hit  any  teal.  I  wondered 
why  too  at  the  time,  as  his  gun 
dropped  from  his  outstretched  hand 
right  into  a  scurrying,  harshly  quack- 
ing, red  glinting  flock  of  Teal.  As 
you  can  readily  gather,  it  does  not 
take  a  good  shot  out  here  to  amass  a 
couple  of  dozen  ducks  in  a  day,  or  an 
hour  sometimes,  but  the  trick  is  to  let 
them  get  far  enough  off  before  shoot- 
ing. For  instance,  although  I  was 
gathered  for  a  run  as  the  lad  jumped, 
I  had  plenty  of  time  to  bring  the 
muzzle  of  my  gun  around,  cock  it  and 
get  both  barrels  into  the  by  now, 
widely  scattered  Teal.  Yes!  I  man- 
aged to  scratch  one  down. 

We  wasted  about  an  hour,  as  some 
men  would  say,  flat  on  our  tummies, 
watching  a  flock  of  "sprigs"  sunning 
and  preening  themselves,  the  drakes 
a  glory  of  white  and  green  and 
chocolate,  and  the  modestly  clad 
females,  the  trimmest  of  ducks,  so 
long  and  slim  and  graceful.  The 
dainty  way  these  overfed  birds  took 
a  waterbug  reminded  me  of  a  society 
girl  taking  an  ice  after  a  big  dinner,  so 
delicately  was  the  morsel  engulfed. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  whole  flock 
were  playing  "tag."  I  have  seen  the 
Wood-ducks  do  this  also.  Over  a 
dozen  would  chase  one  bird,  flapping 
and  splashing  and  calling  over  the 
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slough-pond.  No  sooner  was  this 
one  caught  than  another  was  chased. 
Why  they  indulge  in  this,  unless  in 
pure  playfulness,  we  cannot  discover. 
Afterwards  tired  with  play  they  all 
went  to  sleep.    No  indeed,  they  did 


tullies — our  common  eastern  marsh 
flag — each  with  a  log  for  a  back-rest. 
First,  while  the  light  was  strong 
enough,  we  would  get  a  glitter  of 
motion  in  the  flock  when  some  sprang 
from  the  water,  then  we  would  take 
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not!  I  hissed  lightly  and  the  big 
drake  opened  his  eyes  and  raised  his 
long  neck  instantly.  All  this  time 
they  were  within  close  shot.  Now 
they  deliberately  swam  right  under- 
neath and  past  us.  There  was  a 
smart  wind  blowing  and  we  were  well 
back  from  the  edge  observing  down  a 
tiny  gully,  but  we  gave  them  the 
fright  of  their  lives  when  suddenly 
standing  up  we  shouted.  They  leaped 
clear  up  above  that  high  bank  then 
with  very  slight  wing  effort  they  sped 
away  like  silken  shadows. 

The  setting  sun  Warned  us  to  take 
up  our  positions  on  {he  dyke.  From 
here,  looking  westward,  we  could  see 
the  undyked  fields  and  the  open 
water,  and  the  long  rafts  of  ducks 
uneasy  under  the  glasses  for  their 
evening  feeding  time. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  duck  shooting 
to  compare  with  "dyking," — in  neck- 
straining  at  least.  Facing  south  we 
watched  west  to  shoot  eastward. 
We  were  squatted  in  dry  heaped  up 


an  even  tighter  grip  on  our  guns  and 
wait,  and  wait  and  wait,  although  it 
only  took  them  from  one  to  two 
minutes  to  reach  us  these  were  indeed 
long  minutes.  We  had  to  let  the 
birds  pass  overhead  before  shooting 
as  they  must  be  dropped  inside  the 
dry  dyke  or  it's  surely  a  "lost  bird." 

I  had  huge  fun  watching  the  Boy. 
He  had  never  fired  at  outgoing  birds 
before — or  behind  either,  and  he 
always  shot  behind  them.  "Keep  a- 
pulling  down  on  it,"  I  urged  and 
finally  he  got  the  idea.  I  can  miss  as 
many  ducks  as  most  men,  but  in  the 
late  flight  of  great  "green-heads"  that 
night,  they  were  certainly  as  big  as 
umbrellas.  I  scored  easily.  The  wind 
had  gone  down  with  the  sun,  all  the 
great  flats  were  ripple- water  covered, 
the  sea  doves  were  calling,  the  tufted 
grebe  sweetly  clanging  like  night 
sounding  bells,  countless  myriads  of 
highflying  wildfowl  were  speeding 
eastwards  towards  the  sweetwater 
marshes,  yes  and  sad  to  say,  towards 
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cultivated  fields,  for  the  wild  duck  will 
steal  our  choicest  sprouts  once  night 
has  covered  the  scene. 

Now  came  the  exciting  "squash! 
squash!"  back  to  the  bunk  house. 
We  each  had  a  few  birds,  many  more 
were  jumping  from  the  sloughs  right 
beside  us,  and  the  grass  had  a  most 
sly  guilty  way  of  covering  shallow 
sloughs  so  that  a  step  intended  for  a 
nice  patch  of  sod  ended  three  feet 
further  down  in  a  grunt  and  a  splash. 
Within  the  hour  we  made  the  damp 
smelling  wet  bunkhouse,  kindled  a 
fire,  ate  a  tin  of  beef  (why  is  it  hunters 
everywhere  use  the  canned  thing  that 
comes  thousands  of  miles  while  un- 


cooked dainties  locally  plentiful  are 
hanging  all  about  them?)  Personally 
I  always  use  eastern  beef,  when  in  a 
hurry  to  serve,  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  here  where  bass  and  'longe  and 
duck  surround  us  we  use  salmon  that 
has  been  canned  on  the  Atlantic 
slope. 

"What  are  you  looking  for?"  I 
asked  as  the  Boy,  with  his  long  rub- 
ber boots  thrown  off  sat  carefully 
examining  his  feet  on  the  edge  of  his 
bunk. 

"For  my  webs"  he  answered  as  he 
widely  opened  out  his  toes.  Soon 
we  were  both  splashing  through  the 
land  of  dreams. 


THE  LETTER 

Leslie 

THE  two  mile  tramp  from  the 
little  railway  si  ding  on  the  "Gib- 
son branch"  to  the  top  of  the 
low  range  of  hills  that  flanked  the 
narrow  valley  was  a  trying  one  for 
the  two  young  fellows  who  hailed 
from  New  York,  and  Holmes  was 
puffing  like  "all  possessed,"  as  "Jam- 
er"  Crabb  the  old  Cloverhill  guide 
laughingly  remarked. 

Blaine,  silent  and  moody,  brought 
up  the  rear  of  the  little  procession, 
a  look  of  deep  and  abiding  discontent 
on  his  face  and  a  downcast  frown 
bisecting  his  boyish  brow. 

"Better  rest  here  for  a  shake," 
suggested  Crabb  as  he  threw  his 
"dunnage"  on  the  ground.  "You 
fellows  is  about  tuckered  the  way 
you  look  around  the  gills." 

"I'm  agreed,"  averred  Holmes  as 
he  cast  off  his  pack.  "Bunyan's  hero 
has  nothing  on  me,  I'll  tell  you  those," 
he  added,  dropping  easily  into  the 
vernacular  of  the  Canadian  woods. 

Crabb  extracted  a  fig  of  "Na- 
poleon" from  the  pocket  of  his  "jump- 
er," pulverized  a  generous  "cud"  in 
a  gnarled  palm,  wrapped  a  rotund 
stubby  forefinger  around  the  bowl  of 
a  "Woodstock"  pipe,  and  poured  a 
tiny  cascade  of  Quebec  tobacco  into 
the  improvised  funnel. 


OF  THE  LAW 

Hayward 

Holmes  lit  a  cigar  that  had  been 
transplanted  from  one  of  the  most 
exclusive  metropolitan  clubs;  but 
Blaine  stood  gazing  across  the  narrow 
valley  to  the  blue  Kings  clear  hills 
on  the  opposite  side. 

"It  has  been  a  rather  bindin'  climb 
on  fellows  as  soft  as  you  be,"  Crabb 
agreed,  "and  we  can  sit  down  here 
at  the  top  o'  this  hill  and  size  up  the 
country  you're  goin'  into,  and  there 
ain't  a  better  chance  in  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick  for  a  month's 
huntin',  or  a  better  guide  than  me, 
if  I  do  say  it.  Take  a  good  long 
rest  for  we.  got  a  stiff  tramp  yet. 
Blaine  can  sit  on  that  old  stub,  and 
Holmes  and  me'll  rest  from  our  labors 
on  this  rock.  They's  a  dandy  view 
from  here  for  people  that's  interested 
in  such  things.  Right  over  there 
them  big  green  woods  that  you  see 
runs  across  to  the  Nashwaak  and  up 
to  the  Guimic  waters.  Down  there 
to  the  south's  Currie's  Mountain  anV 
that  ain't  far  from  Fredericton  that 
I  had  such  a  time  to  drag  you  away 
from  this  mornin'.  Then  off  there 
to  the  north's  the  Angle  Hill  Lake, 
and  our  camp's  about  a  mile  inside. 
We'll  just  about  get  there  by  dark; 
for  the  sun  ain't  more'n  an  axe  handle 
high  now. 
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"This  is  certainly  a  flibmorous  day, 
an'  the  weather  is  great  for  huntin' 
right  now,  and  I  know  we're  goin' 
to  have  a  fine  trip.  They's  one  thing 
I'm  mighty  thankful  for,  and  that  is 
that  they's  neither  ladies  or  ladies' 
men  in  your  party;  for  I'd  rather 
guide  a  gang  o'  blind  mutes  than  a 
crowd  o'  young  people  of  different 
and  various  genders. 

"A  fox  that's  got  caught  in  a  trap 
once  and  gets  away  is  always  mighty 
leery  the  second  time,  and  when  you 
wrote  me  about  this  trip  I  took  no 
chances,  and  before  I  hooked  up  with 
you  I  made  sure  that  it  was  a  maska- 
line  crowd;  for  I  wouldn't  guide  no 
such  bunch  again  as  I  took  out  o' 
here  the  day  before  I  brought  you 
fellows  in.    No,  not  for  no  money." 

"Rather  troublesome?"  suggested 
Holmes. 

"Troublesome's  no  name  for  it  and 
I  certainly  had  one  helliout  of  a  time 
with  'em  from  first  to  last,  as  Jess 
Lamb  said  about  the  dance,  and  I 
must  o'  lost  eleven  pounds  an'  a  lot 
o'  peace  o'  mind  and  such  like.  They 
was  a  crowd  from  somewhere  in  the 
States,  I  judged,  four  of  'em  all  told. 
The  old  man  and  his  old  maid  sister, 
and  the  girl  that  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  trouble.  Still,  the  girl  wasn't 
to  fault,  after  all,  I  guess,  and  I 
really  couldn't  blame  her  if  she  was, 
the  way  she'd  look  at  a  feller  with 
them  blue  eyes  of  hers.  It  was  the 
young  fellow  that  was  with  'em  that 
was  the  Jonas  of  the  ship,  and  how 
I  ever  let  him  get  out  alive' s  a  mystery 
to  me  myself. 

"And  say,  boysoboys,  he  was  the 
biggest  fool  that  ever  set  foot  in  the 
New  Brunswick  woods,  an'  if  he's  a 
sample  of  the  United  States  I'd  ra- 
ther be  a  Hottentot.  Half  o'  the 
time  I  wanted  to  kill  him,  an'  the 
rest  o'  the  time  I  was  afraid  I'd  die 
laughin'  at  the  fool  stunts  he'd  pull 
off.  He  didn't  know  a  soft-nosed 
bullet  from  a  rubber  eraser,  an'  the 
very  first  mornin'  after  they  come  he 
took  his  rifle  and  went  down  the  lake, 
and  in  about  ten  minutes  I  heard  a 
big  firin'  from  his  direction. 

"The  old  man  picked  up  his  ears 
when  he  heard  it  an'  grinned  like  a 
chessy  cat. 


"  T'll  bet  he's  got  a  moose,'  he  says 
cheerful  like. 

"  'He's  makin'  mincemeat  of  him 
then,'  says  I,  'if  ten  per  cent  of  his 
shots  is  hittin'  him.' 

"  T  wouldn't  be  surprised — you 
know  what  great  scores  he  used  to 
make  in  the  shooting  gallery  up 
home,'  the  old  maid  chipped  in. 

"The  girl  smiled  kind  o'  superior 
like  and  went  on  drawin'  pictures  in 
a  little  book  she  carried  with  her. 
Then  she  give  me  kind  of  a  quick 
meanin'  glance. 

'T  can  generally  tumble  to  a  hint 
or  a  kick  as  quick  as  the  next  one,  so, 
after  a  while  I  meandies  down  to  the 
lake,  and  there  was  the  fellow  upon 
the  bank  firin'  out  into  the  water  as 
if  he  was  workin'  for  wages.  I  stood 
and  watched  him  for  a  while,  and 
it  was  nearly  as  good  as  the  movin' 
pictures  we  saw  in  Fredericton  last 
night. 

"What's  up?"  says  I,  kind  o'  sar- 
castic like.  'Struck  a  German  sub- 
maroon?' 

"  'They's  a  monstrus  big  moose 
swimmin'  across  the  lake  there,'  says 
he,  pointin'  with  his  arm  and  firin' 
at  the  same  time. 

"I  got  up  to  where  he  were  an'  I 
nearly  tumbles  into  the  lake  when  I 
saw  what  the  fool  was  wastin'  his 
lead  on.  Out  about  a  eighth  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore  they  was  an 
old  stub  growed  up,  and  it  was  kind 
o'  loose,  and  quite  a  swell  on  the  lake, 
so's  the  stub  kept  bobbin'  up  an' 
down,  and  I'll  be  blamed  if  he  didn't 
think  it  was  a  moose's  horns  and 
started  the  lead  pump  wild. 

"  'You're  certainly  some  sniper, 
and  it's  lucky  you  never  went  across. 
Think  o'  the  havoc  you'd  make  in 
the  trenches,'  I  tells  him,  and  led 
him  back  to  breakfast. 

"  'Did  you  get  a  moose?'  says  the 
old  folks  unanimous  like. 

"The  girl  laughed  hearty  when  I 
told  'em,  and  before  dinner  I  had 
things  sized  up  about  as  they  was. 
The  fool  fellow  was  in  love  with  the 
girl  and  he  seemed  to  think  they  was 
engaged,.  The  father  and  the  old 
maid  was  more'n  pleased  with  it; 
but  the  girl  didn't  care  for  him  more'n 
sour  beans,  an'  if  he'd  had  any  sense 
at  all  he'd  a  known  it.    Boys,  the 
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way  she'd  look  at  him,  so  cool  and 
independent  like,  with  her  head 
throw' d  back  an'  a  mockin'  smile  on 
her  face.  She  never  put  on  any  airs 
with  me,  though,  and  when  I  saw 
that  she  enjoyed  seein'  the  fool  make 
a  bigger  fool  of  himself  than  usual 
I  used  to  encourage  him  along  them 
lines.  Consequently  they  soon  was 
quite  a  bond  of  fellers  hip  between  the 
girl  and  me. 

"One  day  I  heard  the  three  of  'em 
talkin'  serious  like,  and  I  got  some 
further  light  on  the  subject.  The 
fellow  was  off  lookin'  for  deer  track 
and  the  old  folks  was  tellin'  the  girl 
what  a  great  grab  he  was,  and  so  far 
ahead  of  some  other  feller  back  in 
Yankee  land  whose  name  they  didn't 
mention,  but  that  the  girl  seemed  sot 
on  all  right. 

"/But  I  love  him  just  the  same, 
and  will  never  marry  any  one  else. 
Besides,  that  persons  drinks,'  she 
says,  and  the  way  she  said  'person'  I 
knew  she  was  meanin'  and  intendin' 
the  fool  I  been  tellin'  you  about. 

"  'He  don't,'  says  the  old  man.  CI 
won't  believe  it.  If  I  had  any  idea 
he  did  I'd  never  ask  you  to  marry 
him  again.' 

"Then  the  girl  laughed  mighty 
chipper  like. 

"  'All  right,'  she  speaks  up  sharp 
but  not  sassy.  'Jist  remember  that 
you  said  it.' 

"  'And  just  reklect  that  you're  to 
stop  thinkin'  of  that  other  fellow 
while  we're  down  here,  anyway,'  says 
the  old  chap. 

"  'I'll  agree  to  that  for  that  length 
of  time  if  you'll  stand  to  your  state- 
ment about  the  porclivities  of  your 
friend,'  she  says. 

"Well,  to  make  a  long  story  in- 
terestin',  a  couple  o'  days  afterwards 
the  fool  took  a  notion  to  go  down  to 
Fredericton  over  night.  I  could  see 
he  had  some  ultimate  motive,  as  the 
preacher  said;  but  he  pretended  he 
wanted  to  buy  some  new  kind  o'  rifle 
or  something  or  other,  and  was  bound 
for  me  to  come  for  'expert  assistance,' 
as  he  said.  I  refused  point  blankety 
right  off  the  reel;  for  I  didn't  want 
to  be  seen  trailin'  round  the  capital 
of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick 
with  a  congennytal  natural  born  idiot 
in  tow.    Howsomever,  the  girl  give 


me  a  look  that  said  'go,'  an'  so  we 
come  out  to  the  little  sidin'  ther 
where  we  got  off  to-day  so's  to  catch 
the  Pinder  train,  but  just  as  we  start- 
ed the  girl  called  me  back  and  wanted 
me  to  get  her  the  Deliminator  at  the 
book  store. 

"  'And  remember,'  says  she,  'that 
you  are  to  give  him  his  own  way 
when  you  reach  Fredericton.' 

"  'Sure  thing,'  I  tells  her,  not 
knowin'  what  is  meant,  but  I  was 
willin'  and  ready  to  follow  her  lead 
if  they  was  any  chance  o'  puttin'  a 
couple  over  on  the  fool. 

"I  didn't  associate  with  him  none 
goin'  down,  for  Charley  McGowan 
an'  all  the  train  hands  knew  me,  an' 
when  we  got  to  Fredericton  my  man 
trotted  right  by  Hickory's  and  Du- 
mont's  and  all  the  gun  shops  and  on 
down  the  street. 

"  'Where  you  headed  for?  Be  you 
goin'  down  to  the  Crown  Land  Offices 
to  tell  Logan  how  you  shot  the 
moose?'    I  asked  him  witty  like. 

"  'Where  can  we  get  a  drink?'  he 
yelps,  and  they  was  a  kind  o'  deleter- 
ious light  in  his  fishy  eyes. 

"  'This  is  a  "Scott  Act"  county,' 
I  told  him,  'and  the  manufacture, 
importation  and  sale  of  intoxication 
beverages  is  prohibited.' 

"  'This  is  a  heluva  country,'  he 
says. 

"  'Nothin'  doin','  I  tells  him. 

"He  was  not  pleased  at  that  and 
ripped  out  a  big  swore,  and  then  I 
remembered  what  the  girl'd  told  me. 
I  saw  the  lay  o'  the  land  instantly 
an'  started  in  to  play  the  game. 

"  'They's  something  doin'  at  the 
Blake  Hotel  generally,'  says  I. 

'"Oh,  joy,'  he  squawked,  an'  I  led 
him  to  the  bar  by  the  shortest  rote. 

"  'Here's  a  gentleman  from  the 
States  that  wants  a  sup  of  Canadian 
juice,'  says  I  to  the  bartender. 

"Well,  men,  I've  seen  some  drinkin' 
in  my  time  an'  don't  you  think  I 
haven't.  I  guided  a  bunch  o'  Wall 
Street  breakers  fall  before  last  that 
paid  $250  duty  on  the  rum  they 
brought  in,  and  I've  seen  all  the 
toughest  boozers  from  Nacawic  and 
Guimac  to  the  Machias  and  Alligosh; 
but,  say,  that  feller  was  the  capsheaf. 
He  gulped  it  down  like  a  bob  calf 
drinkin'  new  milk.    He  wasn't  willin' 
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to  drink  alone,  either.  He  got  Burns 
Burton  and  Bill  McLean  and  Harold 
Mills  and  every  sport  in  the  Govern- 
ment offices  lined  up  to  the  bar — all 
but  Dalton  who  invented  agriculture 
and  was  too  busy  to  drink.  Say,  it 
was  fierce  and  my  man  was  always 
two  drinks  ahead  of  'em.  He  was 
roary-eyed  drunk.    I  had  to  admit 

that  he  was  a  plain  d  fool  but 

his  capacity  would  beat  a  New  Jersey 
munition  factory.  Of  course,  the 
orgee,  as  the  bartender  said,  couldn't 
last  forever,  and  that  night  I  was 
tryin'  to  coax  him  to  go  to  bed — all 
his  drinkin'  partners  was  gone  but 
Barton,  who  was  tellin'  about  the 
time  he  went  to  Sussex  an'  licked 
Reil,  when  a  fellow  come  in  and  says 
to  me,  'y°ur  sportin'  camp  wants 
you  on  the  telephone,  Mr.  Crabb.' 
We  have  a  box  in  the  camp  you  know. 

"I  knew  then  that  the  time  had 
come  for  me  to  cash  in  on  the  glorious 
hand  I  was  holdin',  and  I  went  out 
and  took  down  the  reception  handle. 

"  'Hello,  that  you  Mr.  Crabb,'  says 
the  old  man,  and  I  could  tell  that  the 
women  was  standin'  close  by  him. 
I  certainly  felt  pleased  to  think  that 
I  could  live  up  to  the  high  opinion 
the  girl  had  of  me. 

"  'What  do  you  want?'  says  I. 

"  T  thought  you  fellows  was  com- 
ing back  in  the  train  to-night,  as  soon 
as  you  bought  your  ammunition,'  he 
says. 

"  'We  haven't  had  time.  We  been 
too  busy  buyin'  drinks  for  the  County 
of  York,'  I  told  him. 

"  'What  do  you  mean?'  he  yelled. 

"  'Your  comin'  son-in-law  is  beastly 
drunk,  and  they's  no  election  on,  or 
other  lawful  excuse,'  I  said,  and  he 
waited  quite  a  while  a,s  if  he  was 
agitatin'  it  over  in  his  mind.  I  didn't 
imagine  he  said  anything  to  the  wo- 
men, but  I  was  hopin'  they'd  heard. 

"  'Bring  him  back  in  the  morning,' 
he  orders  kind  o'  sad  like. 

"Then  I  seen  my  chance  an'  took 
it,  for  I  knowed  the  girl  was  dependin' 
on  me. 

"  'I  wouldn't  dare.  It's  against 
the  law,'  I  tells  him. 

"  'What  do  you  mean?'  says  he 
nappy  like. 
"  'The  camp  up  there's  in  Carle  ton 
ounty,  and  the  "Scott  Act's  in  force 


there  too,  and  you  know  they's  a  big 
fine  for  shippin'  liquor  into  a  temper- 
ance County,  and  I  won't  run  the 
risk.  They'd  arrest  me  for  whole- 
salin'  if  I  brought  him  up,'  I  told  him. 

"That  knocked  the  coal  off  o'  his 
pipe  all  right.  He  had  a  long  conflab 
with  the  women,  and  I  heard  the  girl 
say,  'but  I'll  hold  you  to  your  bar- 
gain an'  you  can't  deny  now  that  he 
drinks,'  and  then  he  spoke  to  me 
again  into  the  'phone. 

"  'Try  and  get  him  sobered  up,  and 
start  him  for  home  in  the  mornin,' 
he  says  kind  o'  draggy  like,  'and  you 
come  back  and  bring  the  rest  of  us 
out.  I  guess  we  don't  want  to  stay 
any  longer.' 

"Well,  the  next  mornin'  I  put  my 
man  on  the  train  and  told  the  con- 
ductor to  use  him  kindly,  and  come 
back  for  the  rest  o'  the  crowd.  The 
old  man  looked  about  ten  years  older 
and  the  old  maid  was  ugly  enough 
to  eat  my  head  off,  but  the  girl  was 
happy  as  a  lark  an'  looked  prettier 
than  ever,  and  that  was  needless 
and  uncalled  for.  It  didn't  take  long 
to  pack  up  and  I  landed  them  in  town 
yesterday  as  I  told  you.  The  girl 
was  bound  to  go  right  on  through 
home;  but  they  persuaded  her  to  stop 
off  in  Fredericton  for  the  rest  o'  this 
week.  So  I  took  'em  out,  and  picked 
up  you  fellows,  and  here  we  are." 

A  shrill  whistle  cut  the  placid 
autumn  air,  and  up  the  valley  a  faint 
cloud  of  smoke  showed  where  the 
evening  train  for  Fredericton  was 
pulling  out  of  Pinder's  Siding. 

"An  interesting  narrative,  and  what 
were  the  names  of  these  parties?"  ask- 
ed Holmes  languidly. 

"John  Powers  was  the  old  man,  and 
the  young  sot's  name  was  Eastey," 
replied  Crabb. 

"How  long  before  that  train  gets 
to  the  siding  where  we  get  off?"  de- 
manded Blaine,  jumping  up  like  a 
startled  deer. 

"Thought  you'd  speak,  did  you?" 
drawled  the  guide. 

"How  long,  I  say?" 

"Twenty  minutes." 

"And  how  long  were  we  coming 
out?" 

"About  thirty." 

"When  does  it  get  to  Fredericton?" 
"Eight- thirty  railroad  time." 
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Blaine  flung  his  rifle  away,  kicked  inquired  the  guide.    "Maybe  you' 

his  pack  out  of  his  way,  and  started  better  look  after  him." 
down  the  hill  full  speed  in  the  direc-       "No,"  replied  Holmes  with  a  happy 

tion  of  the  railway.  grin.    "He's  the  other  fellow  that 

"Does  he  take  them  spells  often?"  the  girl  really  cared  for." 


A  DAY'S  FISHING  IN  TIMAGAMI 

M.  Parkinson 


THIS  is  the  way  it  started.  We 
had  just  met  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  luncheon.  The  July 
sun  was  blazing  down  on  Toronto 
streets.  From  tjie  balcony  of  the 
smoking  room,  Lake  Ontario  could 
be  seen,  lying,  a  sheet  of  burnished 
gold,  in  the  noonday  glare.  One  or 
two  flies  which  had  eluded  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  caretaker  buzzed  lazily 
among  t]he  curtains.  An  overpower- 
ing sense  of  mental  and  physical 
stupor,  resulting  from  the  unpre- 
cedented heat  of  the  past  few  days, 
made  anything  like  interesting  con- 
versation impossible.  A  sodden  si- 
lence fell  on  us  all. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  dreamy  vista 
came  a  vision  of  a  far  off  lakeland, 
of  a  flashing  paddle,  of  a  tugging 
trout,  and  of  cool,  cool  breezes,  and 
clear,  blue  skies.  All  due  to  the 
dignified  barrister,  whom  we  fam- 
iliarly called  "Jack."  For  he  had 
broken  in  on  our  noontide  siesta  with 
the  ringing  call: 

"Say  boys,  we're  all  blamed  fools 
to  stay  here  sweltering  at  103  in  the 
shade,  when  to-morrow  morning  we 
can  be  in  dear  old  Timagami,  enjoy- 
ing the  best  fishing  on  earth,  and 
living  the  lives  of  princes  among  its 
green  islands  and  quiet  waterways." 

Everyone  was  full  of  interest  at 
once.  We  soon  found  out  that  this 
wonderland  of  Jack's  lay  away  300 
miles  to  the  north  in  the  midst  of 
the  Timagami  Forest  Reserve.  Ac- 
cording to  his  glowing  description 
there  was  no  place  such  as  it  on 
earth.  Like  some  gigantic  octopus, 
it  stretched  its  3,000  miles  of  shore 
line  out  in  a  hundred  different  legs, 
and  arms,  and  feelers,  each  more 
sinuous  and  more  romantic  than  the 
other;  and  strewed  its  1,600  islands 


and  islets  like  emerald  gems  over 
its  placid  waters,  making  a  scene  of 
ravishing  beauty,  and  a  primitive 
resting  place  for  the  weary.  But 
best  of  all  to  us  half-baked,  half- 
smothered  humans,  it  was  cool,  cool, 
cool. 

To  the  hundred  and  one  questions 
flung  at  him,  with  no  thought  of 
time  to  answer,  the  "Limb  of  the 
Law"  came  back  with  sharp  in- 
cisive replies. 

"Yes,"  he'd  guarantee  fish!  "Fish, 
'good  and  plenty,'  brook  trout,  grey 
trout,  black  bass,  pickerel." 

"Yes,"  he'd  guarantee  it  was  cool! 
"Cool,  good  and  cool,"  cool  enough  to 
make  you  sleep  under  a  blanket  and 
enjoy  it." 

So  it  was  decided,  then  and  there, 
that  we  would  make  up  a  party  of 
six  and  start  that  evening  for  far 
away  Timagami. 

Fifteen  minutes  found  us  in  the 
Grand  Trunk  Ticket  Office,  corner  of 
King  and  Yonge,  where  the  obliging 
clerk  exchanged  a  small  slip  of  white 
pasteboard  for  our  $13.20  and  we 
were  equipped  for  the  northland.  On 
the  slip  was  printed  in  blue  the 
mystic  word  T-I-M-A-G-A-M-I.  Jack 
told  us  it  was  pronounced  ti-mog-a- 
me,  with  a  full,  deep-chested  tone, 
and  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable. 
He  said  it  was  an  Ojibway  word  and 
meant  "deepwater,"  and  that  the 
lake  was  well  named  for  in  many 
places  the  grey  trout  lurked  hundreds 
of  feet  below  its  cool  surface.  "Ti- 
mog-a-mi,"  "Ti-mog-a-me,"  the 
dauntless  five  began  to  chorus,  but 
Jack  just  laughed. 

"Wait,  till  I  get  you  to  Bear 
Island,"  he  said. 
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"I'll  teach  you  to  come  away  sing- 
ing." 

Low  waves  that  beat  on  thy  shadowy  shore 
North  of  the  Nipissing,  up  the  Temisskaming, 
'Crystal,  Timagami,  Wasacsinagami, 
We  will  come  back  to  sing  you  encore, 
Back  to  the  wilds  again  show  me  the  way 
Make  me  a  child  again,  just  for  a  day.' 

Eight-thirty  that  night  found  us 
safely  ensconsed  in  a  Standard  Pull- 


So,  when  we  tumbled  off  the  Special 
our  first  thought  was  for  Oderick. 
Sure  enough,  there  he  stood  towering 
a  half  head  over  all  the  others  on  the 
platform.  A  special  trip  was  soon 
arranged,  and  all  our  belongings 
transferred  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  It 
was  not  yet  nine  o'clock. 

Oderick  bent  over  his  engine.  Cer- 
tain mysterious  primings,  and  adjust- 


LET'S  TRY  HERE,"  SAYS  ODERICK. 


man  attached  to  the  Cobalt  Special, 
and  exactly  on  the  dot  we  pulled  out 
of  the  Union  Station  for  the  black 
bass  and  the  coolness  of  the  North- 
land. Soon  the  porter  made  up  the 
berths,  and  the  whole  party  were 
abed,  sleeping  and,  perchance  dream- 
ing of  rippling  waters,  dripping  pad- 
dles, leaping  trout,  and  cool,  refresh- 
ing breezes.  Daylight  found  us  all 
astir,  for  who  could  sleep  with  such 
a  prospect  before  him.  A  good  break- 
fast of  ham  and  eggs,  such  as  we 
would  never  dream  of  eating  at  home, 
for  the  breath  of  the  pinewoods 
through  which  we  were  travelling  had 
already  worked  its  magic  touch,  was 
negotiated  in  the  diner  and  exactly 
at  8.39  a.m.  we  pulled  into  the  station 
at  Timagami. 

Jack  had  told  us  the  night  before 
all  about  Oderick  Perron,  the  six- 
foot-two  Timagami  guide,  all  about 
his  speed  launch  the  St.  Lawrence. 


ings  were  performed.  Then  after 
one  magnificent  sweep  of  his  muscular 
arm  the  crank  spun  round,  the  six 
cylinders  began  to  vibrate,  and  with 
the  purr  of  a  pleased  animal  the 
whole  mechanism  took  on  the  vibrant 
swing  of  motion,  the  lever  was  ad- 
vanced, the  steering  wheel  slightly 
turned  and  the  St.  Lawrence  slipped 
away  from  the  dock,  out  upon  the 
blue  breast  of  this  mysterious  wild- 
wood  lake. 

On  down  the  North  East  Arm  we 
sped.  In.  five  minutes  we  had  left 
all  sign  of  civilized  life  behind.  The 
wild-woods  had  swallowed  us.  The 
mystery  and  the  witchery  of  the 
wilderness  possessed  us.  The  sinuous 
channel  through  which  we  chased  was 
but ,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  width. 
Beautiful  emerald  islands  and  islets 
rose  from  its  breast.  The  St.  Law- 
rence sped  on  through  this  tortuous 
maze  as  though  endowed  -  with  a 
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prescience  all  her  own.  All  trouble, 
worry,  care  fell  away.  The  healing 
balm  of  the  witching  forest  had  been 
applied  to  our  sores. 

Soon,  with  a  magnificent  sweep, 
marking  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  to 
the  right,  and  with  the  flourish  of 
an  opened  muffler,  beating  a  rolling 
tattoo  in  the  pine  woods  of  the  ascend- 
ing hillside,  Oderick  pulled  up  at  the 


for  action  promptly  at  one  p.  m. 

We  formed  a  pretty  picture  as  we 
pulled  away  from  the  wharf,  the  skiff, 
which  Jack  had  chosen  for  the  fat 
Professor,  and  the  three  canoes  trail- 
ing at  the  stern.  The  prow  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  turned  to  the  south, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  en- 
gulfed in  a  maze  of  islands,  Bear 
Island  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Post  be- 


lH1  'fr  V$ft! 

THERE  THEY  DANGLED,  FORTY  BEAUTIFUL  BASS  AND  PICKEREL 


Hudson's  Bay  Wharf,  Bear  Island, 
in  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  from  the 
station,  just  seventeen  miles  away. 
Here  was  a  new  experience  for  the 
bunch  of  fussed  up  Torontonians. 
Here  was  the  land  of  the  Indian  and 
the  canoe,  of  the  larrigans  and  the 
sweater.  Here  was  the  land  where 
a  man  was  a  man  according  to  his 
inches,  not  according  to  his  stocks 
and  bonds.  Here  was  the  land 
where  convention  and  sham  fell 
away;  and  true  fellowship,  the  fellow- 
ship of  comradeship,  took  their  place. 

On  the  wharf  stood,  Harry  Woods, 
the  obliging  Hudson's  Bay  Factor, 
the  man  who  knows  all  about  canoes, 
tackle,  and  the  outfitting  of  fishing 
and  camping  parties.  Jack  soon  had 
it  all  arranged  with  him,  the  canvas- 
covered  Chestnuts  chosen,  and  the 
spoons  and  lines  selected.  After  an 
appetizing  lunch  at  Walsh's  Wigwam 
we  were  all  again  on  the  wharf  ready 


ing  lost  in  the  distance.  We  were  head- 
ed for  the  South  West  Arm  where 
Oderick  said  the  best  fishing  was^to 
be  had. 

The  lake  lay  like  a  sheet  of  burnish- 
ed gold  in  the  pathway  of  the  blazing 
sun.  A  cooling  zephyr  fanned  our 
faces  as  we  slipped  with  ever  increasing 
speed  through  the  tortuous  mazes  of 
the  labyrinth  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves confined.  Soon,  we  shot  out 
into  the  open  channel,  and  sped  on- 
ward down  the  open  arm.  Every- 
one held  his  breath  such  beauty  had 
not  been  ours  before,  the  contempla- 
tion chained  our  tongues. 

But  Jack  was  uneasy.  It  was  not 
a  promising  day  for  fish.  The  glassy 
surface,  broken  only  here  and  there 
by  the  ripple  of  a  passing  flaw,  gave 
nothing  of  comfort  to  the  trained 
eye  of  a  practised  angler. 

"Do  you  think  we  will  have  any 
luck?"  said  he  of  the  'legal  mind'  to 
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Oderick  sitting  hunched  up  on  the 
stool  at  the  steering  wheel  in  the 
bow.  This  enquiry  was  greeted  by 
a  series  of  decisive  guffaws  from 
the  other  five. 

"Come,  now,  don't  show  the  white 
feather  before  you  even  try,"  cried 


'Let's  try  here,"  said  he.  "It 
looks  as  though  some  black  bass 
might  like  to  rub  his  nose  on  the 
bottom  of  that  log." 

Never  was  such  a  peaceful  scene. 
The  quiet  little  bay  in  which  we 
rested  was  bathed  in  the  glow  of  the 


"CRYSTAL  TIMAGAMI:  WE  WILL  COME  BACK  AND  SING  YOU  ENCORE' 


the  Broker.  "You  told  us  there  were 
fish  in  Timagami.  You  talked  big 
back  in  Toronto.    Now  make  good." 

Jack  only  bit  deeper  into  the  big 
black  cigar,  which  he  apparently 
always  carried  in  his  mouth.  Oder- 
ick just  wiggled  on  his  steering  stool; 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  though  it 
too  felt  the  tenseness  of  the  situation, 
just  sped  on.  The  remainder  of  the 
trip  was  passed  in  silence. 

Exactly  thirty  minutes  from  leav- 
ing the  Hudson's  Bay  Wharf,  Oder- 
ick slowed  down.  Casting  sharp 
glances  to  right  and  left,  he  selected 
a  spot  and  brought  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  a  stand  beside  the  limbs  of  a  fallen 
tree  the  trunk  of  which  met  the  rocks 
twenty  or  more  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. 


mid-summer  sun.  The  placid  lake 
had  a  surface  like  glass.  Every  limb, 
and  flag,  and  person  was  clearly  re- 
produced on  the  mirror  of  its  breast. 

"Not  much  like  fish,"  murmured 
the  Broker  as  he  gazed  down,  down, 
down,  into  the  limpid  depths. 

"We  be  'Piscatorial  Doubters,' 
we,"  chimed  in  the  Professor. 

But  Jack  just  chewed  the  cigar. 

"Well,  try  this  one,  anyway,"  said 
Oderick. 

So  all  got  busy  and  soon  everyone 
had  a  line  in  the  water.  The  Pro- 
fessor stood  on  the  forward  deck, 
while  Jack  sat  moody  and  silent  on 
Oderick's  steering  stool.  He  said  no- 
thing but  just  fished.  Soon,  his 
muscles  stiffened,  his  back  straighten- 
ed, his  eye  brightened,  his  very  being 
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became  alert.  Something  was  doing 
away  down  there  where  his  impaled 
crawfish  disported  about  the  old  log 
twenty  feet  below.  He  was  a  game 
fisherman.  No  movement  of  his 
gave  warning  to  the  wary  quarry 
nibbling  at  his  guilty  hook.  His 
patience  was  at  last  rewarded,  the 
fish  took  the  bait  and  rushed  off  with 
it  under  the  St.  Lawrence. 

"I  believe  I've  got  something 
boys,"  he  murmured,  with  the  utmost 
sang-froid. 

The  fight  began.  All  were  excite- 
ment at  once.  Everyone  yelled  in- 
structions, which  Jack  never  listened 
to,  much  less  obeyed.  Then  we  all 
ceased.  All  stood  quiet  and  watched 
the  pretty  game.  At  last,  away  off  to 
the  left,  the  fish  broke  water.  Jack 
at  once  lost  control  of  his  pent  up 
emotion. 

"By  hokey,"  he  yelled,  "I've  a 
black  bass." 

At  last  the  finny  beauty  was  along- 
side, and  Oderick  by  one  deft  sweep 
of  his  powerful  arm  had  him  in  the 
net,  and  the  next  moment  he  lay 
sprawling  at  the  bottom  of  the  launch. 

"Micropterus  dolomieu,  a  real  small- 
mouthed  black  bass,"  yelled  the  Pro- 
fessor, flourishing  his  split  bamboo. 
"Let's  get  after  them,  they're  here 
and  they're  biting." 

Now  all  was  bustle,  the  skiff  and 
the  canoes  were  drawn  up  alongside. 
We  tumbled  into  our  respective  craft, 
and  soon  were  tempting  this  reedy 
nook,  and  that  likely  reef,  with  our 
most  attractive  crayfish,  frogs,  and 
angle- worms. 

Soon  shouts  of  joy  from  here  and 
there,  told  of  successes,  as  this 
and  that  one  landed  a  fighting  bass 
or  a  tugging  pickerel.  The  sport 
went  on  for  about  three  hours,  when 
the  stentorian  voice  of  Oderick  called 
from  the  St.  Lawrence,  still  lying 
peacefully  tied  to  the  branches  of  the 
old  tree.  All  the  different  catches 
were  thrown  into  the  launch.  There 
they  lay  a  mass  of  quivering  bass 
and  pickerel,  glistening  in  the  sunlight. 

"Let's  photograph  the  catch,"  sug- 
gested the  Broker.  So  one  of  the 
guides  was  sent  off  in  a  canoe  with 
the  Professor's  camera,  and  the  party 
arranged  themselves  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  their  positionwhen  Jackgothis 


first  bite.  But  that  did  not  satisfy  Jack. 

"I  want  to  see  a  good  picture  of 
those  fish,"  he  said.  "I  want  some- 
thing when  I  go  back  to  Toronto,  to 
prove  that  I  didn't  bring  you  fellows 
up  on  a  wild-goose  chase." 

So,  Oderick  started  his  engine,  and 
ran  the  nose  of  the  St.  Lawrence  up 
into  a  convenient  bank.  By  means 
of  a  pole  and  stout  cord  he  and  the 
guides  hung  all  the  fish  up  in  the 
sunlight.  There  they  dangled,  forty 
of  the  most  beautiful  bass  and  pick- 
erel eye  ever  rested  on.  The  gang 
grouped  themselves  around.  Oder- 
ick, with  his  foot  on  the  deck  of  the 
trusty  St.  Lawrence,  held  one  end 
of  the  pole,  the  Broker  the  other. 
The  unnamed  three  with  Jim,  the 
Ojibway  guide,  stood  behind.  The 
professor,  pipe  in  hand,  leaned  against 
a  conveniently  abutting  rock,  while 
J ack,  the  hero  of  the  hour,  sat  in  the 
centre  fore-ground,  still  grasping  in 
his  right  hand  the  stub  of  that  ever 
present  cigar,  looking  out  over  Tim- 
agami  into  the  rays  of  the  westering 
sun,  with  a  look  of  supreme  uncon- 
cern on  his  mobile  face. 

It  was  barely  four  o'clock.  A  mere 
nineteen  hours  ago  we  had  left  To- 
ronto sweltering  in  its  dog-day  heat, 
with  all  its  honking  autos  and  rum- 
bling cars,  all  its  worry  and  its  frets. 
Now,  in  the  cool  of  this  wildwood 
wilderness,  with  its  witching  beauty, 
and  sylvan  quiet,  we  stood,  after 
three  hours  splendid  sport,  rested, 
renewed,  with  a  new  lease  of  life,  a 
new  grip  on  our  own  being. 

Space  fails  to  tell  of  the  evening 
meal  under  the  pine  trees,  of  the 
steaming  "pork  and — ,"  of  the  siz- 
zling bass  hot  from  the  bubbling 
Grisco,  of  the  amazing  appetites  of 
the  dauntless  six,  of  the  run  home  in 
the  gloaming  under  the  shining  stars, 
of  the  blazing,  crackling  tamarack, 
sputtering  in  the  hearth-fire  at 
Walsh's  that  evening  for  it  is  cool 
in  Timagami  at  night  even  in  July, 
of  the  bed  that  felt  softer  than  the 
downiest  down,  of  the  dreamless 
sleep  that  came  to  the  rested  brain. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  1916  saw  five 
absolute  converts  to  Jack's  theory 
of  Timagami.  All  that  the  writer 
wishes  to  add  is,  "Won't  you  come 
in  1917  and  be  converted  too?" 


THE  KING  OF  THE  STREAM 


"PlSCATOR" 


THE  sun  beat  down  on  the  waters 
of  the  old  stream,  turning  spray 
and  bubbles  into  so  many  bril- 
liants while  its  rays  appeared  to 
reach  and  throw  open  to  view  the 
very  bottom. 

On  a  bright  warm  day  in  July,  as 
I  sat  on  the  rocks  overhanging  tjie 
stream,  old  Bill,  my  guide,  came 
paddling  leisurely  up  stream. 

I  had  started  to  walk,  taking  the 
old  trail  which  was  close  to  the  stream, 
in  hopes  that  I  might  get  a  peep  at 
some  of  the  numerous  wood  folk 
with  which  the  place  abounded.  I 
had  scarcely  been  an  hour  on  trie 
trail  before  it  became  very  rough. 
Rather  than  continue  I  pushed  my 
way  to  the  bank  of  the  stream  and 
there  awaited  old  Bill's  coming. 

Having  proceeded  up  stream  a 
considerable  distance  we  came  to  a 
very  suitable  place  to  try  our  luck. 
I  immediately  adjusted  my  line  and 
saw  that  my  flies  were  in  good  con- 
dition. I  made  a  cast  into  the  swirl- 
ing waters,  but  with  no  luck. 

Cast  after  cast  I  made  without  a 
strike.  At  last  in  disgust  I  turned  to 
old  Bill,  who  was  sitting  smoking, 
and  looking  at  me  as  if  I  were  some 
rare  speciman  of  humanity. 

"Take  us  where  there's  trout. 
What  do  you  think  I  am  fishing  for 
anyway?"  I  said  half  in  earnest  and 
half  in  fun. 

"Don't  know,"  Bill  answered,  pro- 
ceeding to  fill  his  pipe.  Soon  I  began 
to  feel  the  need  of  a  little  more  in- 
formation than  I  possessed,  so  I 
passed  the  rod  to  Bill. 

"Show  me  how  ye  do  it,"  I  said. 
Bill  paddled  to  a  large  flat  rock 
which  rose,  mid-stream,  a  little  above 
water.    He  climbed  upon  it  and  sat 
down  lazily. 

Nature  had  taught  him,  as  she 
teaches  all  who  bear  heavy  burdens, 
to  conserve  his  strength.  He  had 
none  to  waste  in  the  support  of  dig- 
nity; when  he  sat  down  his  weight 
was  braced  with  hand,  foot,  and 
elbow  so  as  to  rest  his  heart  and 
muscles.    Now  he  seemed  to  anchor 


himself  by  throwing  his  right  knee 
over  his  left  foot.  His  garment  of 
cord  and  muscle  lay  loosely  on  his 
bones.  There  was  that  in  the  pose 
of  this  man  to  remind  one  of  an  ox 
lying  peacefully  in  the  field.  He 
drew  a  loop  of  line  off  the  reel,  and 
with  no  motion  of  arm  or  body  his 
wrist  bent,  the  point  of  the  rod  sprang 
forward,  his  flies  leaped  the  length  of 
his  line  and  fell  lightly  on  the  river 
surface.  They  wavered  -  across  the 
current.  He  drew  another  loop  of 
line.  The  rod  rose  and  gave  its 
double  spring,  and  his  flies  leaped 
away  and  fell  farther  down  the  cur- 
rent. So  his  line  flickered,  back  and 
forth,  running  out  and  reaching  with 
every  cast  until  it  spanned  nearly  a 
hundred  feet. 

Still  Bill  smoked  lazily,  and  saving 
that  little  movement  of  the  wrist, 
reposed  as  motionless  and  serene  as 
the  rock  upon  which  he  sat. 

Suddenly  Bill's  figure  underwent  a 
remarkable  change.  He  bent  for- 
ward, alert  as  a  panther  in  sight  of 
its  prey.  His  mouth  was  open,  his 
^eyes  full  of  animation.  The  supple 
wrist  bent  swiftly.  The  flies  sprang 
up  and  flashed  backward;  the  line 
sang  in  its  flight.  Where  the  squirrel 
rose  a  big  trout  had  sprung  above 
water  and  come  down  with  a  splash. 
But  he  had  missed  his  aim.  Again 
the  flies  lighted  precisely  where  the 
trout  sprang  and  wavered  slowly 
through  the  bubbles.  A  breath  of 
silence  followed.  The  finned  arrow 
burst  above  water  in  a  veil  of  mist, 
down  he  plunged  with  a  fierce  grab 
at  the  tail-fly.  The  wrist  of  the 
fisherman  sprang  upward.  The  barb 
caught,  the  line  slanted  straight  as  a 
lance  and  seemed  to  strike  at  the 
river  bottom.  The  rod  was  bending. 
The  fish  had  given  a  quick  haul  and 
now  thq  line's  end  came  rushing  in. 
The  shrewd  old  trout  knew  how  to 
gather  slack  on  a  fisherman.  Bill 
rose  like  a  j  ack-in-t he-box.  His  hand 
flashed  to  the  reel.  It  began  to  play 
like  the  end  of  a  piston;  he  swung 
half  round  and  raised  his  rod;  the 
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fish  turned  for  a  mad  rush.  With 
hands  upon  rod  and  silk  the  fisher- 
man held  to  check  him.  Bill's  line 
ripped  through  the  water  from  mid- 
river  to  the  bank.  The  strain  upon 
the  fish's  jaw  halted  him.  He  settled 
and  began  to  jerk  on  the  line.  Bill 
raised  his  foot  and  tapped  the  butt  of 
his  rod.  The  report  seemed  to  go 
down  the  line  as  if  it  had  been  a  tele- 
phone message.  It  startled  the  trout 
and  again  he  made  a  long  run.  Then 
slowly  he  went  back  and  forth  through 
an  arc  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  the 
long  line  swung  like  a  pendulum. 
Weakened  by  his  efforts  he  began  to 
lead  in.  Slowly  he  came  near  the 
rock,  and  soon  the  splendid  trout  lay 
gasping  from  utter  weariness  an 
arm's  length  from  Bill. 

As  the  net  approached  him  he  dove 
again  hauling  with  fierce  energy. 
The  man  was  leaning  over  the  edge 
of  the  rock,  his  rod  in  one  hand,  his 
net  in  the  other.  He  came  nearly 
losing  his  balance  in  the  sudden  at- 
tack but  scrambled  into  position 
again.  The  trout  then  gave  up  and 
followed  the  strain  of  the  leader.  Bill 
let  himself  down  upon  the  river  bot- 
tom beside  the  rock,  and  stood  to  his 
belt  in  water.  The  fish  retreated 
again  and  came  back  helpless,  the 
prey  of  his  captor. 

He  filled  the  net.  A  great  tail- 
fin  waved  above  its  rim.    Bill  hefted 


his  catch  and  blew  like  a  buck  deer, 
as  if  in  great  stress.  Then  came  a 
declaration  of  unusual  length. 

It  was  growing  dusk.  Bill  clam- 
bered to  the  top  of  the  rock.  I 
brought  the  canoe  alongside. 

Having  arrived  at  camp,  Bill  pro- 
ceeded to  build  a  fire  upon  a  bed  of 
flat  stones.  He  then  plucked  an  arm- 
ful of  balsam  twigs.  Then  leaving 
the  fire  to  burn  we  cleaned  and  wash- 
ed the  trout.  When  we  got  back 
from  the  stream  where  we  washed, 
Bill  raked  out  the  fire,  which  by  this 
time  was  pretty  well  burnt,  leaving  a 
base  of  hot  stones  and  ashes.  Upon 
this  base  he  laid  balsam  twigs  in  a 
layer  about  seven  inches  thick.  Put- 
ting the  trout  upon  this  he  covered 
it  with  a  layer  of  equal  thickness, 
over  all  laying  ashes  and  hot  stones. 
I  stood  watching  him  with  great 
interest,  until  he,  having  got  through, 
sat  down  and  began  to  smoke.  I 
took  my  place  beside  him. 

At  last  he  gently  removed  the 
coverings,  and  I  looked  in,  expecting 
to  see  the  trout  just  as  we  had  put 
it  in,  but  no,  there  it  lay  in  its  moist 
beauty  and  colored  as  it  first  came 
out  of  the  stream.  Bill  immediately 
got  plates  and  dished  it  out.  Steamed 
through  and  through  by  the  heated 
essences  of  the  balsam  it  gave  out  a 
faint  aromatic  redolence  that  added 
a  subtle  perfection  to  the  flavour. 


The  "speed  of  a  gazelle,"  "fast  as  a  horse," 
"fleet  as  a  deer,"  "slow  as  an  ox,"  are  all 
familiar  terms.  But  few  know  just  how  fast 
or  fleet  or  slow  these  things  are.  An  inter- 
esting computation  made  by  scientists  is  de- 
signed to  throw  light  on  the  matter. 

One  experimenter  figures  out  that  a  riding 
horse  covers  forty  inches  while  walking;  at  a 
jog-trot  it  covers  eleven  feet  in  a  second. 
The  two-minute-a-mile  horse  covers  forty- 
four  feet  in  a  second. 

The  leisurely  ox  moves  over  only  two  feet 
a  second  when  hitched  to  a  waggon,  and 
about  twenty  inches  when  attached  to  a 
plough. 

The  elephant,  which  can  pull  more  than 
six  horses,  moves  over  about  four  feet  six 
inches  in  a  second,  and  running  as  rapidly 
as  it  can  is  said  to  be  able  to  travel  but 
eighteen  feet  in  a  second. 


The  lion  is  claimed  to  run  faster  than  the 
swiftest  hunting  horse,  which  is  from  eighty 
feet  to  one  hundred  feet  a  second,  according 
to  the  country  through  which  it  is  compelled 
to  travel. 

Tests  differ  greatly  as  to  the  speed  of  a 
hare.  Some  claim  it  can  travel  at  the  rate 
of  sixty  feet  a  second,  while  others  claim 
it  cannot  travel  more  than  half  that  distance. 

The  great  variety  of  deer  are  all  quite 
speedy,  but  in  certain  localities  they  can 
travel  much  more  rapidly  than  in  others. 
A  roebuck  has  been  known  to  cover  seventy- 
four  feet  a  second  when  pursued  by  dogs. 

The  giraffe  is  said  to  pass  over  the  ground 
at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  feet  a  second,  while 
the  kangaroo  covers  ten  feet  to  fourteen  feet 
a  second. 

The  tortoise  is  much  slower.  One  five 
inches  in  length  covers  but  about  half  an 
inch  in  a  second. 


F.  V.  Williams 


A red  squirrel  with  a  chatter  of 
excitement  ran  up  a  sapling  to 
where  a  small  limb  branched  off 
and  then  sat  there  alternately  scolding 
and  glancing  half  frightened  at  what 
had  once  been  a  camp  fire.  A  canoe 
with  three  occupants  was  rapidly 
passing  into  the  distance  around  the 
nearest  point  their  noisy  departure 
becoming  less  audible  as  the  canoe 
receded  from  the  little  camping  spot 
among  the  birches  where  the  party 
had  passed  the  night. 

This  chattering,  mischievous,  four 
legged  bit  of  red  fur,  had  made  this 
"Birch  point"  his  home  for  two  or 
three  seasons  past,  and  as  the  different 
camping,  or  fishing  parties  stopped 
here  in  their  journeying  to  and  fro 
from  the  other  lakes  he  had  always 
paid  them  a  visit  or  two  and  picked 
up  sundry  scraps  of  bread,  etc,  per- 
haps a  cracker,  and  once, — joy  of  joys 
he  had  found  a  soda  biscuit  tin  half 
full  of  that  very  appetizing  eatable. 
He  had  succeeded  in  storing  away  at 
least  two-thirds  of  his  find  before  he 
was  discovered  by  an  inquisitive  jay 
and  a  family  of  woodmice. 

There  was  something  wrong  here 
this  morning, — else  why  that  my- 
sterious crackling  and  snapping,  and 


all  the  smoke?  Never  before  had  he 
visited  a  vacated  camping  ground  and 
found  the  campfire  still  burning  and 
the  little  flame  that  had  sprung  up 
and  'hiked'  out  toward  him  just  as  he 
was  about  to  investigate  an  apparently 
empty  cardboard  box,  made  him 
angry  and  still  he  was  afraid. 

Now  as  he  watched,  the  light 
morning  breeze  caught  the  tiny  tongue 
of  flame  and  threw  it  against  some 
scraps  of  birch  bark, — left  as  was 
the  smouldering  fire  by  the  fishermen 
of  the  night  before.  In  an  instant  the 
breeze  freshened,  little  darting  flames 
like  the  tongues  of  serpents,  licked  the 
grass  here  and  there,  and  presently 
they  reached  the  first  birch  tree. 
There  was  a  smouldering,  smoky 
smudge  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
the  whole  side  of  the  tree  seemed 
bathed  in  flame.  The  squirrel  in  a 
paroxysm  of  fright  at  the  sudden 
burst  of  fire,  nearly  lost  his  balance 
in  the  crotch  of  the  sapling,  but 
quickly  recovering  himself  he  scram- 
bled down  and  scuttled  away  up  the 
lake  shore  to  windward. 

It  was  getting  on  towards  noon, 
the  canoe  with  its  three  passengers 
moved  slowly  down  a  bit  of  still  water 
in  the\short  stretch  of  river  connecting 
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the  two  lakes.  One  of  the  party  had 
a  trolling  spoon  out  and  presently  he 
hooked  a  small  'lunge'  and  after  a  few 
minutes'  struggle  it  was  gaffed  by  the 
guide  who  proposed  they  land  on  the 
sandy  beach  and  have  their  noon  day 
meal.  The  others  agreed,  and  in 
almost  as  short  a  time  as  it  takes  to 
tell  it  the  canoe  had  been  beached  and 
the  fishermen  were  preparing  the 
'eats.' 

"Ha  ha,  look  over  there  Harry! 
there's  another  one  of  those  'Put  out 
your  camp  fire  signs,'  say,  these 
'Canucks'  must  think  a  lot  of  children 
come  to  these  woods.  Why  a  ten 
year  old  boy  would  know  enough  for 
that."  Still  laughing,  he  turned  to 
the  canoe  and  after  fumbling  about 
in  his  pack  sack  he  produced  a  flask 
from  which  he  took  a  long  drink.  The 
guide  announced  dinner  and  seating 
themselves  on  the  sand  they  were 
soon  busy  satisfying  their  'wood's 
appetite.' 

The  morning  had  been  very  quiet, 
scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  waters  they 
had  traversed  that  morning  as  they 
had  passed  from  one  lake  to  another 
through  the  connecting  channels,  a 
distance  of  some  fifteen  miles,  but 
now  there  was  a  fairly  strong  breeze 
blowing  and  the  guide  who  was  as 
busily  engaged  with  his  meal  as  the 
others  suddenly  set  aside  his  tin  plate, 
and  looking  curiously  at  a  few  gray 
spots  of  light  dust  that  had  settled  on 
his  garments,  he  picked  up  one  of  the 
particles  which  dropped  to  pieces  at 
his  touch.  The  guide  glanced  away 
up  to  windward,  and  then  at  his  two 
companions.  Then  rising  to  his  feet 
he  walked  deliberately  over  to  the 
older  man  and  standing  over  him 
demanded:  "Mr.  Johnson  did  you 
put  our  camp  fire  out  back  there  at 
"Birch  Point"  where  we  stopped  last 
night?" 

Mr.  Johnson  looked  up  with  his 
cup  of  coffee  poised  in  the  air  midway 
to  his  mouth,  then  with  a  snort  of  rage 
set  the  coffee  down,  and  broke  forth : 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  I  did?  Since 
when  are  you  asking  your  employer 
what  he  does  and  what  he  does  not  do? 
You  keep  your  place,  I'm  paying  you 
good  money  to  do  as  I  say  and  you 
seemed  glad  enough  to  get  it  when  we 
started  out!" 


The  guide's  face  under  his  tan,  went 
white,  and  his  eyes  looked  a  bit  like 
agate  as  he  coolly  answered,  "Take 
a  look  up  to  windward.  I'm  telling 
you  something  now  and  don't  miss  a 
word  of  it.  I  heard  your  remark  about 
'Canucks'  awhile  back,  butCanadians 
have  heard  remarks  similar  to  that 
before,  and  let  them  pass,  but  we  run 
things  in  our  own  way  up  here,  and 
although  it  may  be  slow,  etc.  we 
generally  get  pretty  fair  results,  and 
in  five  years'  guiding  over  this  part 
of  the  country  you  are  the  first  man 
that  has  ever  deliberately  lied  to  me 
about  such  a  thing  as  this,— the 
putting  out  of  a  camp  fire.  Look! 
and  the  guide's  bony  fingers  closed 
on  the  fleshy  arm  of  the  other  with  a 
grip  like  a  vise,  and  swinging  him 
round  pointed  with  a  trembling  hand 
at  the  darkening  sky  to  windward, 
against  which  the  dull  smoke  clouds 
were  rolling  up. 

"I  threw  water  on  that  fire  I  tell 
you,"  the  man  yelled. 

"Yes!  retorted  the  guide  you  must 
have.  I  guess  what  you  did  was 
throw  water  at  the  fire  and  it  didn't 
happen  to  put  it  out.  Now  look!  he 
went  on,  we're  going  to  leave  all 
our  luggage  right  here  on  this  beach, 
over  there  by  that  big  boulder  and 
all  our  excess  clothing,  and  we've  got 
to  go  some  to  beat  that  fire.  Do  you 
know  that  fire  will  be  here  in  four  or 
five  hours  and  that  we've  got  a  stretch 
of  about  ten  miles  to  go,  and  perhaps 
more,  in  a  line  directly  across  its 
path.  This  stream  is  too  narrow  to 
protect  us  for  ten  or  twelve  miles 
and  we've  got  to  make  the  big  swamp 
or  roast.    That's  all,  now  let's  git!" 

They  had  scarcely  started  when 
an  acrid  pungency  smote  their  nos- 
trils that  told  of  fire  much  closer  than 
they  had  suspected,  which  meant  that 
the  fire  demons  were  stealthily  ap- 
proaching along  some  lane  of  extra 
dry  woodland  far  ahead  of  the  main 
conflagration.  No  need  to  tell  the 
men  to  paddle  now.  The  light  canoe 
almost  leapt  from  the  water,  the 
younger  man  in  the  bow  stripped 
down  to  a  light  wool  undershirt  and 
plying  his  paddle  as  best  he  knew 
marvelled  at  the  "spring"  to  the 
canoe's  speed  at  every  stroke  of  the 
guide's  paddle  at  the  stern,  while 
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amidship  sat  the  man  who  owned 
millions,  whose  employees,  many  of 
them  worked  with  a  nervous  em- 
barrassment akin  to  fear  every  time 
this  great  man  passed  through  the 
'shop,'  whose  payrolls  mounted  into 
the  thousands  every  week,  yet  he  sat 
here  a  helpless  mass  of  some  two 
hundred  and  odd  pounds  of  flesh, 
ballast  for  a  canoe  in  which  a  Cana- 
dian guide  was  endeavoring  to  save 
his  life  from  the  results  of  his  own 
criminal  carelessness. 

Following  this  subtle  warning  of 
.smell  came  a  vapour,  indescribable 
almost  it  was,  so  thin  and  light,  but 
which  gradually  took  the  form  of 
light  smoke  wreaths  that  would  hang 
aboul  the  handles  of  the  thicker  firs 
as  if  caressing  them,  only  to  drift 
away,  and  disappear  to  give  place  to 
others  and  heavier  smoke  'ribbons.' 

A  partridge  flew  across  the  river 
ahead  of  them,  then  another,  and 
another,  a  whole  covey,  numbers  of 
small  birds,  warblers,  fly  catchers, 
chick-a-dees  also,  while  a  flock  of 
crows  from  the  timber  ahead  flew  up 
and  backward  toward  the  fire,  doubt- 
less with  the  intention  of  passing  over 
it  and  following  in  its  wake  in  a  few 
days  to  pick  clean  what  the  fire  had 
killed. 

They  had  traversed  five  miles  of 
the  ten  that  the  guide  had  told  them 
would  be  about  the  distance  to  the 
swamp,  the  air  was  full  of  smoke  now, 
not  delicate  smoke  wreaths  like  the 
first  few  miles  back.  An  occasional 
cinder  would  fall  on,  or  near  them  in 
the  water,  a  doe  and  fawn  crashed 
out  of  the  brush  just  ahead  ami  went 
splashing  across  a  shallow  part  of  the 
stream,  while  farther  down  a  black 
bear,  followed  closely  by  a  spike 
brick,  both  entirely  oblivious  of  the 
other  and  the  on  coming  canoe 
rushed  across  and  up  the  opposite 
bank. 

The  young  fellow  in  the  bow  of  the 
canoe  turned  his  head  but  not  his 
body.  "Say!"  he  yelled  back,  "I'm 
all  in.  Let  me  land  here  anywhere 
and  I'll  take  a  chance  an3  it  will 
lighten  the  canoe."  His  face  was 
streaming  with  perspiration  and  his 
breath  coming  in  gasps,  the  smoke 
and  terrific  pace  had  been  too  much 
for  him. 


"Lay  in  your  paddle  old  top  and 
rest  a  bit,  work  when  you  can,  we'll 
get  out  all  right,"  retorted  the  guide, 
voicing  a  courage  he  did  not  feel, 
as  he  noted  the  uncanny  light  over 
everything  and  felt  the  air  getting 
warmer  as  the  minutes  passed.  He 
was  paddling  steadily  and  strongly 
with  no  attempt  at  high  speed  now, 
for,  as  he  watched  the  game  young 
fellow  in  the  bow  he  realized  by  his 
actions  that  he  was  indeed  "all  in." 
The  man  sitting  amidship  sat  as  one 
dazed,  gazing  straight  ahead  as  if  in 
a  dream,  and  the  guide  knew  it  was 
up  to  himself  to  get  them  out.  On 
rounding  a  turn  he  beheld  through 
the  smoke  a  bit  of  rapids.  This  he 
had  forgotten.  Here  indeed  was 
something  that  would  help,  he  had 
not  been  over  this  part  of  the  stream 
for  quite  a  few  years,  but  now  he  re- 
membered that  there  was  swift  water 
here,  and  no  portage  for  at  least  a 
mile,  and  with  an  inward  sigh  of 
relief  he  felt  the  current  grasp  the 
canoe  as  their  speed  increased  in  the 
swift  water.  About  all  he  need  do  now 
was  to  keep  the  light  craft  off  a  few 
boulders  that  were  in  the  channel, 
and  this  was  easy  as  they  all  showed 
plainly  above  the  water.  The  young 
man  in  the  bow  raised  his  paddle  as  if 
he  understood  and  yelled  "Hurrah" 
in  a  voice  that  was  cracked  from  ex- 
haustion, but  he  laid  his  paddle  in- 
board now  and  rested  while  the  guide 
and  the  current  did  the  work. 

They  were  through  the  rapids  now, 
all  but  a  few  hundred  yards.  An 
abrupt  turn  in  the  stream  here  they 
negotiated  with  the  speed  of  an 
express  train  and  before  them  was  the 
end  of  the  rapids  with  smooth  water 
below  but  to  the  left  as  they  looked 
could  be  seen  the  woods,  a  veritable 
furnace.  The  heat  was  terrific,  the 
skin  on  their  faces  seemed  as  though 
it  must  blister,  cinders  fell  every- 
where, but  although  they  received 
burns  innumerable  they  did  not 
notice  them  they  were  too  intent  on 
their  destination,  and  the  man  in  the 
bow,  now  a  bit  rested,  encouraged  by 
a  yell  from  the  guide  "to  go  to  it,  this 
is  the  last  lap!"  seized  his  paddle  and 
straining  every  nerve  they  made  their 
craft  fairly  fly. 
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At  the  entrance  to  the  swamp  it 
was  a  bit  cooler,  and  they  relaxed  their 
efforts  a  bit,  and  although  the  whole 
Eastern  bank  was  a  mass  of  burning 
timber  they  could  breathe  compara- 
tively fresh  air.  At  one  little  cove 
there  were  two  big  lynx  on  an  old 
log  afloat  quite  a  bit  off  shore,  closer 
in  a  yearling  black  bear  stood  shoulder 
high  in  the  water  and  as  they  looked  a 
huge  buck,  his  antlers  still  in  the 
velvet,  bounded  out  of  the  fringe  of 
brush  alongside  the  swamp  and  hit 
the  water  with  a  crash,  while  hissing 
brands  and  cinders  fell  in  the  water 
all  about.  They  paddled  on  down 
the  swamp  for  a  mile  farther  and 
there  to  the  two  city  men's  astonish- 
ment the  guide  turned  the  canoe 
inshore  and  found  a  bit  of  a  landing 
at  what  was  apparently  the  end  of  a 
very  old  trail. 

"We  got  to  leave  you  here  gentle- 
men," he  remarked.  Friends  of  mine 
over  in  here  some  two  miles  away 
will  need  my  help  if  that  fire  should 
happen  to  get  that  far  south,  and  you 
are  safe  now.  Just  follow  the  stream 
down  about  four  miles  and  you'll 
see  an  old  farm  on  the  right  hand 
bank.  The  fire  will  never  reach  there 
and  if  you  decide  to  continue  your 
trip  wait  there  for  me,"  and  he  turned 
and  vanished  in  the  underbrush. 

The  guide  hurried  as  best  he  could, 
the  last  ten  miles  of  the  river  trip  had 
been  a  strenuous  one  for  even  him 
and  he  staggered  as  he  ran  but  as  the 
smoke  began  to  thicken  along  the  old 
trail  he  knew  he  had  no  time  to  lose. 
On  and  on  he  half  ran,  and  in  a  half 
hour  he  reached  a  place  where 
through  the  tall  timber  he  could  see 
the  clearing  made  by  his  friend  some 
years  ago,  but  he  was  too  late,  the  out- 
buildings were  a  mass  of  smouldering 
ruins  and  the  house  itself  was  all  but 
gone  and  not  a  living  thing  in  sight.  A 
mile  away  he  knew  of  a  neighbor  of 
his  friends,  though  only  two  settlers 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  it  meant 
another  'short  cut'  to  get  there  ahead 
of  the  flames  but  he  would  try  it. 
He  knew  there  were  old  people  and 
little  ones  in  this  homestead  and  it 
was  just  possible  the  man  and  older 
boys  were  away  to  town.  He  stopped 
just  once,  and  that  was  to  get  a  drink 
at  a  small  rivulet  of  clear  cool  spring 


water,  the  overflow  from  the  spring 
at  the  farm,  he  knew. 

A  fifteen  minutes'  run  brought  the 
exhausted  man  out  to  the  rough 
wagon  road  connecting  the  two  farms, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  down  the 
road  he  saw  an  old  whitehaired  man, 
and  a  young  woman  with  hair  stream- 
ing back  over  her  shoulders  each  with 
a  bundle — which  he  guessed  to  be 
the  children — making  off  at  a  run 
down  the  road.  It  was  only  a  half 
mile  to  the  river,  but  he  knew  he 
would  never  make  it,  he  was  too  leg- 
weary  already.  He  would  go  to  the 
house  perhaps  he  could  save  a  few 
things  and  possibly  himself  by  stay- 
ing in  the  clearing.  As  he  approached 
the  building  the  old  white  faced  cow 
tore  wildly  out  of  the  yard  and  down 
the  road  after  the  fugitives,  the  burn- 
ing barn  collapsed  with  a  crash,  and 
dazed  as  he  was,  the  man  realized  that 
the  dwelling  house  was  on  fire  so 
badly  he  could  never  save  it.  Reeling 
across  the  open  ground  he  entered 
the  front  of  the  building  and  spent 
a  strenuous  twenty  minutes  in  drag- 
ging out  what  household  effects  he 
could  readily  move,  making  a  pile 
of  them  to  windward  of  the  burning 
building.  Then  he  reentered  the 
place  and  secured  blankets  and  quilts, 
which  he  soaked  in  the  well  and  then 
spread  them  over  the  rescued  articles, 
and  this  accomplished,  he  sank  down 
beside  them  utterly  exhausted,  his 
limbs  twitching.  His  hands  which  he 
vainly  tried  to  use  to  drag  a  wet 
blanket  over  himself,  felt  like  clumps 
of  lead  so  heavy  were  they.  The 
guide  rolled  over  on  his  face  and 
everything  went  black,  as  he  lost 
consciousness.  Showers  of  sparks 
fell  all  about  him  and  the  fences 
'round  the  little  clearing  were  alight 
in  a  score  of  places,  but  the  man  was 
helpless.  He  could  do  no  more. 
The  wind  shifted  a  bit  and  the  smoke 
in  a  black  pall  from  the  burning 
resinous  wood  filled  the  little  clearing 
with  a  vapor  that  no  living  thing 
could  breathe  and  live. 

Two  days  afterward,  by  picking 
their  way,  and  with  much  hard  work, 
the  men  folks  from  the  two  ranches 
arrived  with  a  supply  of  food  hoping 
to  find  something  at  least  left  of  their 
homes,  but  all  there  was  saved  was 
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what  lay  under  the  badly  singed, 
water-soaked  bedding  that  covered 
the  few  articles  of  furniture  by  the 
side  of  the  big  guide's  body.  "He 
just  suffocated,  Lord,  a  mouse 
couldn't  have  lived  here  with  all  that 
timber  burning"  ventured  one,  "but 
what  gets  me  is,"  he  continued,  "how 
in  the  devil  Jimmy  McDonald  ever 
got  caught  in  a  trap  like  this."  On 
Jimmy's  dead  face  was  a  look  so 
peaceful  that  no  one  would  have 
guessed  that  remorse  had  filled  his 
honest  heart  through  all  that  day  of 
fire  as  he  blamed  himself  for  having 
trusted  his  employer  to  put  out  the 
night's  camp  fire. 

The  man  with  the  money?  Oh  he's 
back  in  the  City.  He's  given  up 
taking  outings  in  the  woods,  "got 
a  good  scare  the  last  time,"  he  tells 
his  friends,  but  they  sometimes  mar- 


vel that  his  former  young  friend  and 
companion  goes  back  every  year  and 
refuses  to  discuss  the  elder  man,  in 
any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

And  back  on  the  side  of  the  road 
of  a  now  prosperous  little  farming 
centre  is  a  modest  little  monument 
surrounded  by  a  stout  iron  railing. 
The  inscription  reads:  "In  loving 
memory  of  James  McDonald,  the 
man  who  brought  me  through  the 
great  forest  fire,  to  safety.  From  the 
'bow  paddle,'  John  Benson." 

The  two  families  who  escaped  to 
the  river,  and  John  Benson  from  the 
'City,'  are  all  that  visit  the  place, 
but  "Jimmy  McDonald"  the  guide, 
though  he  had  no  kin  in  that  section, 
is  a  real  hero  to  these  few.  And  we 
hope  his  story  will  be  remembered 
by  others  when  they  see  the  fire 
regulations. 


CANOE  RACING 

R.  Blomfield 


CANOE  racing  is  a  separate  branch 
of  paddling.  The  average  good 
paddler  or  woodsman  will  look 
with  scorn  upon  a  paddler  resting 
upon  one  knee  with  the  other  stuck 
up  in  front  of  him  and  class  him  at 
once  as  a  greenhorn.  However,  the 
racing  man  keeps  his  position  and 
is  content,  providing  the  distance  is 
not  too  long. 

The  kneeling  up  position  for  racing 
is  undoubtedly  the  correct  style  but 
is  only  used  correctly  by  one  out  of 
every  hundred,  the  ninety-nine  bend- 
ing the  body  at  the  hips  which  is 
not  correct.  In  single  work  the 
length  and  smoothness  of  the  stroke 
counts. 

The  correct  position  for  the  singles 
is  as  follows: — Kneel  a  trifle  back  of 
the  center  with  the  left  leg,  placing 
the  right  foot  in  an  easy  position  in 
front,  keeping  the  toe  in  line  with  the 
canoe  and  in  the  centre,  the  back 
foot  a  trifle  to  the  right  side,  body 
erect  to  true  the  balance.  (Fig.  2). 
The  knee  placed  on  a  cushion  and 
not  on  a  pad  will  help  to  steady  the 
paddler  and  also  help  to  give  him  a 


trifle  longer  reach.  Now  comes  the 
part  of  the  stroke  where  nearly  every 
paddler  falls  down,  in  going  forward 
do  not  bend  at  the  hips,  the  two 
knees  are  the  hinges,  go  forward  with 
a  nice  easy  motion  placing  the  blade 
well  forward,  keeping  the  top  arm 
well  bent  (as  in  Fig.  1.)  When  the 
blade  is  in  the  water  bring  the  body 
to  a  vertical  position  without  alter- 
ing the  positions  of  the  arms  until 
the  canoe  has  been  forced  forward, 
or  rather  until  the  canoe  has  been 
brought  up  to  the  paddle,  as  in  Fig.  2. 
Now  finish  your  stroke  in  the  usual 
way  but  do  not  bring  the  paddle  back 
farther  than  the  hips.  Figure  3 
shows  the  incorrect  position  and 
length  of  stroke,  which  you  will  notice 
is  much  shorter,  requiring  more  en- 
ergy. You  will  also  observe  the  poor 
angle  the  paddle  obtains.  The  bend- 
ing of  the  body  also  assists  in  giving 
the  canoe  a  jumping  motion,  while 
the  former  method  gives  the  canoe  a 
nice  easy  glide  and  is  not  nearly  so 
tiring,  as  the  stroke  is  .slower.  Extra 
speed  is  not  obtained  by  rushing  the 
blade.    This  is  a  very  common  mis- 
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take,  made  by  many  paddlers  who- 
think  that  by  putting  the  blade 
through  the  water  fast,  they  are 
increasing  their  speed.  This  is  not 
so.  Make  the  canoe  come  up  to  the 
blade.    The  stroke  discribed  for  the 


should  be  encouraged  and  have  a 
prominent  place  in  the  racing  game. 
If  the  majority  of  canoeists  could 
empty  their  canoe,  under  almost  any 
circumstances,  how  many  lives  could 
be  saved?    How  many  headings  do 
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singles  works  equally  as  well  for  the 
tandem.  For  the  fours  a  more 
rigid  position  is  better,  but  in  each 
case,  bending  the  body  at  the  hips 
is  a  great  handicap.  In  length,  the 
blade  used  should  be  a  little  over 
the  paddler's  eyes  when  standing.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  use  a  very  wide 
blade.  For  racing  a  spruce  blade  is 
the  best,  being  light  and  stiff. 

A  race  that  is  interesting  and  enter- 
taining to  watch  is  the  upset  race,  in 
which  the  canoes  are  filled  with  water. 
Apart  from  the  racing  side,  this  race 


we  see  in  the  papers  such  as  "Drown- 
ed while  crossing  a  lake."  "Jones 
was  an  expert  canoeman  but  after 
clinging  to  his  canoe  for  some  time 
was  taken  with  cramps"  or  some 
such  item.  Personally,  I  can  recall 
several  such  accidents.  I  know  that 
on  one  occasion  this  trick  stood  me 
in  good  stead.  I  upset  one  cold 
stormy  day  in  November  while  sail- 
ing on  Georgian  Bay,  about  four  miles 
from  shore,  and  if  I  could  not  have 
shaken  the  water  out  of  and  been 
able  to  get  into  my  canoe,  I  most 
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certainly  would  have  passed  in  my 
checks. 

The  upset  race,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  this 
race,  consists  of  paddling  a  certain 
distance,  upsetting  the  canoe,  filling 
it  well  full  with  water,  then  shaking 
the  water  out  by  a  side  motion 
which  consists  of  catching  the  side 
of  the  canoe  with  both  hands  shoving 
the  canoe  away  from  him  ,pressing 
the  side  a  trifle  downwards,  then 
raising  the  side  before  the  water 
flows  back  into  the  canoe — then  get- 
ting back  into  the  canoe  and  finish- 
ing the  course.  At  first  this  race 
may  be  one-sided  and  get  only  a  few 


entries,  but  if  given  a  prominent  pla< 
at  all  racing  meets,  it  would  sooi 
become  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
events  as  it  shows  both  skill  and 
speed.  A  canoe  can  be  emptied  in 
three  or  four  shakes  or  in  five  to  eight 
seconds,  including  getting  back  into 
the  canoe  which  is  the  hardest  part. 
In  an  article  entitled  "Should  a 
Canoe  Upset?"  I  gave  a  very  careful 
description  of  the  Upset  or  Shake- 
out  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish 
to  practice  this  trick.  In  the  upset 
race  a  canoe  can  be  flipped  over  so 
that  it  will  not  get  any  water  in  it, 
but  while  this  is  interesting  to  watch, 
it  would  be  of  no  assistance  in  the 
case  of  an  upset. 


I  KNOW  WHERE 

Leslie  G.  Pearce,  M.O.C.M. 


I  know  where  the  stream  runs  cool, 

Down  beside  thick  hazel  trees; 
Skirting  shoal  and  grassy  pool, 

Kissed  by  summer's  whispering  breeze. 
Here  and  there  the  bubbles  float 

In  long  lines  of  Indian  file, 
Tossed  by  gentle  rippling  waves, 

Slowly  drifting,  mile  by  mile. 

I  know  where  dark  mosses  grow, 

Clustering  'round  the  slimy  stones; 
Wavisig  tendrils  to  and  fro, 

Hiding  newt  and  crayfish  bones. 
Still  and  silent  lie  the  weeds, 

In  their  water  bed  so  pure; 
Twined  and  twisted,  each  to  each, 

Sleeping  peaceful  and  secure. 

I  know  where  the  current  swift, 

Quickens  as  it  draws  along, 
Leaves  and  bark  and  filmy  drift, 

Ever  onward,  ever  strong. 
Foamy  is  the  dashing  spray, 
Jagged  rocks  toss  high  in  air: 
Gurgling  rapids  laugn  in  glee, 

Shallows  change  to  rock  beds  bare. 


I  know  where  the  silent  crane, 

Steals  along  the  muddy  beach; 
Leaving  footprints,  till  the  rain, 

Smooths  them  out  of  eyesight's  reach. 
Tall  and  coarse  stand  nodding  reeds, 

Guarding  far  withm  their  breast, 
Many  a  rounded  muskrat's  home, 

Many  a  wind  tossed  blackbird's  nest. 

I  know  where  long  shadows  lie, 

Deepening  with  the  sinking  sun; 
Twilight  hears  the  nightbird's  cry, 

Warning  all  that  day  is  done. 
Silvery  wavelets  dance  with  joy, 

Casting  back  the  soft  moonbeams. 
Golden  sandbars,  gleaming  bright, 

All  is  haunted,  as  in  dreams. 

Sunrise  wakens  life  anew, 

Sends  the  crows  in  clam'rous  flight; 
Melts  away  the  mists  of  blue, 

Lifts  the  veil  of  mystic  night. 
This  is  where  the  River  God 

Beckons  us  from  toil  and  care; 
Lures  us  to  his  calm  abode: 

Shall  we  find  him? — I  know  where. 


MOST  centrally  located  town  in  Nova 
Scotia  with  a  population  of  between 
eight  and  nine  thousand,  meeting  place 
of  railroads  and  home  of  large  manufacturing 
industries,  Truro  is  also  a  place  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  to  the  visitor  in  its  tree-shaded 
streets,  its  parks  of  winding  pathways  and 
waterfalls,  its  surroundings  of  rich  and  beauti- 
ful farm  lands.  Here  is  the  junction  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  Dominion  Atlantic 
Railways,  the  home  of  a  huge  and  ever-grow- 
ing wool  industry  with  a  name  nationally 
known,  a  condensed  milk  plant,  hat  and  cap 
factories,  machine  shops  and  wood  factories — 
all  on  a  large  scale  and  all  prosperous.  But 
here  too  are  fine  churches,  normal  and  agri- 
Cultural  colleges,  handsome  public  buildings, 
in  beautiful  settings  of  green  lawns  and 
shrubbery,  on  streets  shaded  by  rows  of 
spreading  maples.  Truro  is  a  unique  and 
most  happy  combination  of  material  pros- 
perity and  aesthetic  charm. 

Settled  first  by  the  Acadian  French,  and 
later  by  sturdy  colonists  from  New  England, 
and  hardy  soldiers  who  had  fought  and  won 
under  Cornwallis  and  Wolfe,  Truro  is  rich 
in  its  historical  associations.  Quick  to  realize 
the  richness  of  the  soil  here — washed  as  it 
was  by  the  tides  of  Cobequid,  terminus  of 
the  fickle  Fundy — the  French  Acadians  built 
their  dykes,  erected  a  chapel,  and  settled. 
With  the  passing  of  the  years,  the  tiny  settle- 
ment grew  and  grew,  becoming  not  only  a 
community  of  rich  farms,  but  also  a  resting 


place  in  the  long  trek  from  Port  Royal  to 
Louisburg  or  Quebec. 

And  then  came  the  expulsion  of  the  Acad- 
ians, their  homes  were  burned,  their  flocks 
driven  off  and  their  lands  made  waste.  Even 
to  this  day,  pieces  of  farming  or  kitchen 
utensils  are  turned  up  by  the  plow,  treasures 
hastily  buried  there  by  the  French  Acadians 
in  the  hope  that  some  day  they  might  return, 
reclaim  them,  and  live  again  those  happy  and 
peaceful  days  so  dear  to  the  habitant  farmer. 

Years  passed  by  and  there  came  such  men 
as  Alexander  Miller,  Mattftew  Taylor,  Capt. 
William  Blair,  Eliakim  Tupper,  Charles  Mc- 
Kay, Adam  Dickey,  James  Gourlay,  Samson 
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Moore,  James  Downey,  Joshua  Lamb,  James 
Whidden,  and  Charles  Dickson  from  New 
England,  Capt.  John  Morrison  and  Col. 
Jonathan  Blanchard  from  New  Hampshire; 
Dr.  John  Harris  from  Philadelphia;  and  sol- 
diers from  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland — 
stout  and  hardy  pioneers  were  they  all.  So 
strongly  were  they  in  sympathy  with  the 
American  Revolution  that  when  two  justices 
of  the  peace  tendered  them  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance in  1777,  but  five  were  willing  to  take 
it.  Yet  their  descendants  by  the  hundreds 
are  now  giving  their  blood  and  their  lives  in 
the  great  battle  being  waged  for  civilization. 

No  less  delightful  than  the  lawns  and 
groves  of  the  town  itself,  than  the  natural 
park  with  its  paths  winding  in  and  out  among 


trees  of  fir,  spruce  and  pine,  its  miniature 
cliffs,  its  bridges  over  bustling  and  tumbling 
rapids,  its  sparkling  waterfalls,  and  its  rustic 
benches  overlooking  them  all — no  less  de- 
lightful than  all  these  are  the  driveways 
through  a  country  picturesque  in  rambling 
farm  houses,  huge  barns,  spreading  fields  of 
hay  and  oats;  with  afar  off  the  waters  of 
Cobequid,  muddy  from  racing  over  the  long 
flats,  and  dotted  with  ships,  lumber  laden 
and  bound  far  south  to  the  United  States 
or  east  to  Great  Gritain. 

Charmed  with  its  beauties  and  soothed 
with  its  cool  breezes,  the  seeker  after  rest 
and  peace  will  find  in  Truro  a  place  to  come 
to  again  and  again. 


THE  PRAIRIE  CHICKEN 

Its  Distribution  and  Need  of  Protection 
J.  P.  Turner 


OF  the  many  varieties  of  game  birds  found 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces  it  can  be  said, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
prairie  chicken  stands  highest  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  majority  of  sportsmen  and  of  the 
people  at  large.  It  is  the  typical  game  bird 
of  the  West,  and  is  as  characteristic  of  the 
prairies  as  the  buffalo  formerly  was  among 
the  animals.  From  the  days  of  the  old  Red 
River  Settlement  down  to  the  present  time, 
no  bird  has  provided  more  wholesome  sport 
to  the  lover  of  dog  and  gun,  nor  fuller  measure 
of  toothsome  food;  no  game  better  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  busy  man  who  enjoys 
a  few  days  afield  each  year,  and  whp  has 
neither  the  time  nor  resources  to  indulge  in 
more  extensive  and  exacting  hunting.  In 
short,  it  is  doubtful  if  man's  fancy  could  con- 
ceive any  finer  game  birds,  or  game  that  could 
give  more  profound  satisfaction,  than  the 
two  varieties  of  grouse  commonly  known  as 
"chicken,"  and  no  game  birds,  to-day,  de- 
mand more  serious  thought  and  attention, 
if  we  would  do  our  full  share  in  an  endeavor 
to  save  them  from  a  threatened  extermination 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  broad 
grasslands  and  stubbles  of  the  Canadian  West. 

The  Coming  of  The  Pinnated  Grouse 

The  two  species  of  prairie  grouse — the 
pinnated  and  the  sharp-tailed — usually  spoken 
of  collectively  as  "prairie  chicken,"  were, 


strange  to  say,  at  one  time  widely  separated 
in  their  natural  distribution. 

Early  in  the  last  century,  the  pinnated 
grouse  was  extremely  abundant  throughout 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  in  a  large  tract  of 
country  lying  eastward  from  the  Mississippi. 
In  Western  Canada  it  was  absolutely  un- 
known. Writing  of  his  observations  at 
Henderson,  Kentucky,  in  1810,  Audubon,  the 
great  naturalist,  stated:  "In  those  days 
during  the  winter  the  grouse  would  enter  the 
farm-yard  and  feed  with  the  poultry,  alight 
on  the  houses,  or  walk  in  the  very  streets  of 
the  village.  I  recollect  having  caught  several 
in  a  stable  at  Henderson,  where  they  had  fol- 
lowed some  wild  turkeys.  In  the  course  of 
the  same  winter,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
fond  of  practising  rifle  shooting,  killed  up- 
wards of  forty  in  one  morning,  but  picked 
none  of  them  up,  so  satiated  with  grouse  was 
he,  as  well  as  every  member  of  his  family. 
My  own  servants  preferred  the  fattest  flitch 
of  bacon  to  their  flesh,  and  not  unfrequently 
laid  them  aside  as  unfit  for  cooking.  They 
could  not  have  been  sold  at  more  than  one 
cent  apiece."  Among  the  first  settlers  in  the 
wilds  of  northern  Minnesota  and  Dakota 
the  birds  were  little  known;  and  in  Illinois, 
in  the  '30's,  the  man  was  lucky  who  could 
kill  a  dozen. 

Then  gradually  the  pinnated  grouse  moved 
westward  and  northward.    Not  many  years 
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later,  in  Minnesota,  fifty  or  a  hundred  could 
be  shot  in  a  single  day  with  no  great  effort. 
By  1880  they  were  seen  in  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  Minnesota,  in  flocks  which  often  number- 
ed as  many  as  a  thousand  birds.  Carloads 
upon  carloads  were  shipped  to  the  markets 
of  the  eastern  cities,  where  a  constant  demand 
awaited  them.  About  this  time  they  could 
be  found  in  an  area  stretching  from  northern 
Minnesota  and  Dakota  to  southern  Texas, 
and  from  Ohio  to  Nebraska;  but  the  ever- 
increasing  persecution  of  market  hunters 
was  steadily  hedging  them  in.  Then  the 
main  range  of  the  pinnated  grouse  moved 
towards  the  northwest.  This  was  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  In  1881  a  single  recorded 
bird  was  shot  near  Winnipeg.  In  the  Au- 
tumn of  1882  one  was  killed  at  Portage  la 
Prairie.  In  1883  they  became  plentiful 
around  Pembina,  and  the  following  year  were 
commonly  seen  near  Winnipeg.  In  1886 
they  appeared  at  Carberry.  In  1895  they 
had  reached  Indian  Head,  Saskatchewan, 
and  from  that  time  on,  with  the  spread  of 
cultivation,  they  became  abundant  in  many 
of  the  newly-settled  portions  of  the  Canadian 
West.  As  the  country  opened  up  and  settle- 
ment spread  northward,  transforming  the 
broad  expanses  of  prairie  grass  to  leagues  of 
grain,  the  pinnated  grouse  made  a  correspond- 
ing northward  movement. 

Settlement  became  more  intensive  toward 
the  South,  and  as  the  number  of  hunters 
increased,  and  the  newly-cultivated  lands 
began  to  appear  in  the  north,  the  birds  be- 
came scarcer  in  the  range  they  had  formerly 
occupied  and  grew  in  numbers  in  the  land  of 
their  adoption.  In  a  surprisingly  short 
period  of  time  they  became  very  plentiful 
about  the  pioneer  farms  of  Manitoba.  And 
in  the  Red  River  Valley,  side  by  side  with 
the  sharp-tailed  grouse,  they  became  the 
premier  game  birds.  Now,  in  the  entire 
area  of  their  range,  both  old  and  new,  the 
pinnated  grouse  are  scarce  as  compared  with 
their  former  numbers.  They  are  extinct  in 
Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  and  nowhere  are  they 
as  plentiful  as  they  formerly  were  in  those 
States.  East  of  the  Mississippi  there  is 
practically  no  good  chicken  shooting.  They 
are  becoming  a  rarity  in  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska; and  only  in  Minnesota,  in  the  Da- 
kotas,  Manitoba,  and  parts  of  Saskatchewan, 
can  it  be  said,  and  that  with  no  degree  of 
certainty,  that  the  pinnated  grouse  are  still 
plentiful  enough  to  afford  a  fair  day's  sport. 
A  Benefit  to  Manitoba 

In  Manitoba,  the  pinnated  grouse  dis- 
covered a  new  realm  well  adapted  to  its  rer 


quirements.  From  the  time  of  its  first  ap- 
pearance it  continued  to  thrive  and  increase, 
and  to-day  it  is  recognized  as  one  of  our 
native  birds. 

Few  grouse  the  world  over  can  boast  of 
superior  beauty.  Vigorous  and  rugged,  it 
is  well  fitted  to  withstand  the  tests  of  winter. 
It  is  prolific,  stout-hearted,  and  strong  of 
wing;  lies  well  to  the  dog,  and  offers  a  com- 
paratively easy  mark  to  any  who  would  seek 
outdoor  diversion  and  health  in  the  great, 
sun-kissed  land  of  the  western  prairies.  As 
a  destroyer  of  weeds  and  insects  it  is  one  of 
the  farmers'  best  friends.  From  May  to 
October  about  one-third  of  its  food  consists 
of  insects,  and  it  takes  little  grain  other  than 
what  remains  in  the  stubbles  after  the  crops 
are  cut.  It  destroys  more  grasshoppers 
and  locusts  than  any  other  form  of  insect  life. 
During  an  invasion  of  the  locusts  in  Nebraska, 
Prof.  Samuel  Aughey  found  866  locusts  in 
the  stomach  of  16  out  of  20  pinnated  grouse 
killed. 

The  Chicken  Dance 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  this  bird,  as  also  of  the  sharp-tailed  grouse, 
is  its  peculiar  dancing  during  the  mating 
season.  Everyone  living  on  the  prairies  is 
familiar  with  the  hollow,  booming  cry  of  the 
chjcken  in  the  spring;  but  comparatively  few 
people  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity 
to  witness  this  most  interesting  and  strange 
performance.  A  dancing  ground  is  usually 
selected  on  some  dry,  open  ridge  or  upland 
unobstructed  by  brush  or  tall  growths.  While 
occupied  with  the  all-absorbing  business  of 
love-making,  the  birds  -are  quite  conscious 
of  the  ease  with  which  their  many  foes  could 
approach  them  were  the  dancing  surrounded 
by  any  natural  cover.  The  same  place  is 
used  sometimes  for  years,  and  its  presence  is 
easily  located  in  the  spring  by  the  scattering 
of  feathers  and  other  signs  which  accumulate 
upon  it. 

I  once  saw  a  mating  dance  in  full  swing  on 
the  outer  extremity  of  a  long  sheet  of  ice 
which  remained,  after  the  spring  break-up, 
jutting  far  out  into  Shoal  Lake,  north  of 
Stonewall.  No  doubt  this  proved  to  be  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  most  successful  "hoe-down." 
No  uninvited  guest  could  possibly  attend 
without  giving  due  notice,  the  smooth  surface 
was  conducive  to  the  daintiest  footwork,  and 
at  the  dance-floor's  very  edge  ample  liquid 
refreshments  were  to  be  had  for  the  taking. 
The  dancing  is  usually  carried  on  in  early 
morning  and  late  afternoon.  Just  as  the 
dawn  appears  in  the  east,  some  old  and  over- 
ambitious  cock  betakes  himself  to  the  chosen 
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ground  and  proceeds  to  announce  the  morn- 
ing program.  Proudly  strutting  back  and 
forth  he  bellows  forth  his  hollow,  far-reaching 
rumblings.  Other  aspirants  for  honors  pres- 
ently appear,  either  singly  or  in  twos  and 
threes;  then  come  the  sedate,  unassuming 
females,  and  as  the  sun  comes  over  the 
prairie's  rim  and  heralds  in  the  day,  the 
minuet  is  on.  The  booming  increases  in 
volume.  At  intervals,  eafh  male  inflates 
the  large,  orange-colored  air-sacks  on  his 
neck  to  bursting-point,  the  long-pinnated 
feathers  on  either  side  of  the  neck  are  erected 
above  the  head,  the  wings  trail  the  ground 
like  a  strutting  gobbler's,  and  the  tail  is 
spread  fan-like  above  the  back.'  Suddenly 
lowering  his  head  and  releasing  the  air  from 
the  uncanny  appendages,  the  bird  sends  his 
unmusical  love-song  speeding  over  the  grassy 
wastes.  Another  and  another  take  up  the 
performance,  the  females  idly  watching,  as 
though  but  half  interested  in  the  love-mad 
dance.  The  males  vie  with  one  another  to 
be  the  most  conspicuous.  Booming,  chuck- 
ling in  demoniac  laughter,  rushing  hither 
and  thither,  leaping  into  the  air,  and  con- 
tinually fighting,  they  each  in  turn  become 
subdued  and  scatter  away  across  the  stubbles 
in  search  of  breakfast,  some  with  their  newly- 
won  mates,  others  to  return  to  the  tyrst 
toward  sunset.  The  mating  season  begins 
as  soon  as  the  snow  has  disappeared,  and 
continues  well  into  May. 

By  the  middle  of  the  month  they  are  paired 
off  and  little  is  again  seen  of  the  birds  until 
the  young  are  hatched  and  able  to  fly.  Dur- 
ing the  nesting  season  a  great  source  of 
danger  to  the  birds  is  the  prairie  fire.  As 
they  usually  nest  on  high  ground  to  escape 
the  spring  floods,  the  nests  are  in  constant 
danger  from  this  element.  On  one  small 
ridge  of  a  few  acres,  I  have  found  the  scorched 
eggs  of  five  different  nests  that  had  lain  in 
the  path  of  a  passing  fire.  From  twelve  to 
fifteen  eggs  are  laid,  buff-colored,  sometimes 
finely  speckled  with  brown.  One  brood  is 
usually  reared  in  a  season,  though  in  cases 
where  the  first  nest  has  been  destroyed,  a 
second  is  probably  sometimes  made.  The 
broods  remain  together  till  the  autumn,  when 
they  mingle  with  others  of  their  kind  and  form 
large  flocks.  As  winter  sets  in,  a  partial 
migration  takes  place  and  the  bulk  of  the 
birds  move  southward  a  short  distance,  often 
into  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  or  seek  shelter 
in  the  scrub-lands  bordering  the  prairies. 
The  Sharp-tailed  Grouse 

The  other  variety,  the  sharp-tailed  grouse, 
has  always  occupied  a  larger  territory  than 


its  more  southerly  and  eastern  relative.  Its 
general  range  includes  suitable  tracts  of 
country  from  New  Mexico  to  Alaska,  and 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  north-eastern  Cali- 
fornia, but  in  many  portions  of  this  range  it 
is  becoming  extremely  scarce  or  has  dis- 
appeared. It  adapts  itself  less  readily  to 
changed  conditions  than  the  pinnated  grouse 
and  is  more  a  bird  of  the  wild  lands  and  brush 
country  than  of  the  cultivated  fields  and 
prairies.  In  Canada,  it  has  even  been  seen 
as  far  east  as  Fort  George,  in  Labrador,  and 
the  Saguenay  River  and  Lake  St.  John,  in 
Quebec;  as  far  west  as  Kamloops  and  the 
Cariboo  Trail,  in  British  Columbia;  and  as 
far  north  as  the  Yukon  and  Great  Slave  Lake. 
In  the  .old  days,  it  was  always  extremely 
plentiful  in  the  country  now  occupied  by 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  but 
it  has  shown  a  marked  and  steady  diminution 
in  the  past  few  years. 

Previous  to  the  appearance  in  Manitoba 
of  the  pinnated  grouse,  the  sharp-tail  was 
the  undisputed  and  only  prairie  chicken  of 
the  Canadian  West;  but  ever  since  the  coming 
of  the  southern  bird,  doubt  and  argument 
have  existed  among  a  great  many  people  as 
to  which  is  "chicken"  and  which  is  not. 
Various  have  been  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  in  an  endeavor  to  adjust  the  two  birds  to 
their  proper  classification.  Some  preferred 
to  leave  the  native  bird  as  it  had  always 
been — just  plain  "chicken,"  and  to  designate 
the  newcomer  plain  "grouse,"  or  "Minnesota 
grouse,"  and  working  upon  this  basis,  an 
erroneous  belief  has  become  prevalent  that 
one  bird  is  a  grouse  and  the  other  is  not. 
Again  matters  were  facilitated  by  applying 
the  appropriate  names  of  "sharp-tail"  to 
the  one,  and  "square-tail"  to  the  other.  Yet 
others,  quite  content  with  an  all's-fish-that- 
comes-into-the-net  idea,  have  been  satisfied 
to  hang  the  two  birds  together  under  the 
general  appellation  of  "prairie  chicken." 
When  they  come  upon  the  table  hot  and  juicy 
and  nicely  browned,  the  latter  designation  is 
probably  quite  sufficient,  though  the  sharp- 
tailed  grouse  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
better  table  bird.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
and  ahvays  will,  that  both  birds  are  distinctly 
separate  varieties  of  grouse,  and  both  are 
equally  worthy  of  being  termed  "prairie 
chicken"  for  general  purposes. 

The  habits  of  the  sharp-tailed  grouse  differ 
little  in  a  general  way  from  the  pinnated. 
Like  its  near  relative,  it  resorts  to  the  same 
means  of  winning  its  mate — the  birds  collect- 
ing for  the  dance  in  like  manner,  and,  if  any- 
thing,   fighting    more    fiercely.    The  only 
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dance  of  sharp-tails  I  have  witnessed  was 
remarkable  for  its  rowdyism;  and  as  the  rival 
suitors  warmed  up,  it  took  on  all  the  pug- 
nacious propensities  of  a  Donny brook  fair. 
The  male  sharp-tail  possesses  more  rudi- 
mentary air-sacks  on  the  neck  than  the  prev- 
ious species,  and  though  these  fulfil  their 
part  in  the  general  chicken  chorus  in  the  mat- 
ing season,  the  sound  produced  is  less  far- 
reaching  and  consists  more  of  a  series  of 
grunts  and  hollow  chucklings  than  the  long- 
drawn  booming  of  the  pinnated  bird.  The 
sharp-tail's  nest  is  usually  made  .in  the  edge 
of  the  brush  or  beneath  some  low  bush  on 
the  prairies.  From  12  to  14  eggs  are  laid, 
almost  identical  in  coloring  with  those  of 
the  pinnated  grouse.  Old  and  young  remain 
in  the  grasslands  and  wild  stretches  of  country 
throughout  the  summer  and  are  seldom  seen 
upon  the  cultivated  prairies  until  harvest 
time,  when  they  resort  to  the  stubbles.  As 
the  hard  frosts  and  early  snows  set  in,  they 
take  refuge  in  the  brush,  and  congregate  in 
large  flocks.  In  normal  years,  these  flocks 
will  sometimes  comprise  hundreds  of  birds, 
until  all  in  a  district  will  probably  form  sev- 
eral large  packs.  The  sharp-tail  is  a  more 
retiring  bird  than  the  pinnated  grouse  and 

(To  Be"  ( 


loves  the  wild  scrub  untouched  by  cultivation, 
retreating  before  the  conditions  which  the 
other  bird  has  followed.  This  fact  accounts 
for  the  supposition  among  many  people  that 
one  drives  the  other  from  its  haunts.  It  is 
the  true  prairie  chicken  throughout  the  Can- 
adian West,  and  has  held  undisputed  sway 
for  ages  before  the  invasion  of  its  more  south- 
erly relative.  During  cold  weather  the  sharp- 
tails  are  never  far  from  the  shelter  of  the 
woods.  Here  they  spend  a  part  of  each  day 
in  the  trees,  browsing  on  the  tender  buds, 
which,  with  the  red  rose-hips  and  various 
berries  and  seeds,  form  their  winter  diet. 
They  are  also  extremely  fond  of  collecting 
on  the  settlers'  strawstacks,  and  if  unmolested, 
will  even  come  to  feed  around  the  farmyard 
and  outbuildings.  Toward  nightfall,  when 
the  weather  is  very  severe,  both  the  sharp- 
tailed  and  pinnated  grouse  will  dive  under 
the  snow,  after  the  manner  of  the  partridge 
or  ruffed  grouse,  and  will  burrow  beneath 
the  surface  for  a  considerable  distance.  Un- 
less disturbed,  the  sharp-tails  will  remain  in 
and  about  the  same  locality  all  winter,  sel- 
dom flying  far.  In  bright  weather  they  work 
out,  in  flocks,  to  the  open,  in  search  of  berries 
and  weed-tops  protruding  above  the  snow, 
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IN  the  interest  of  this  much-abused  and 
scandalized  class  of  living  things,  I  will 
not  presume  to  write  anything  for  the 
man  of  science,  but  simply  for  those  who  know 
little  of  the  subject,  and  should  my  article 
be  honored  with  a  perusal,  I  hope  some  at 
least  may  find  I  have  dropped  something 
worth  picking  up. 

Our  common  toad  and  nearly  all  our  frogs 
are  insectivorous.  Their  favourite  food  con- 
sists of  minute  insects  such  as  plant  lice, 
small  slugs  and  flies.  And  this  habit  ought 
to  procure  for  them  not  only  the  protection 
but  the  fostering  care  of  gardeners  and  culti- 
vators of  the  soil. 

We  have,  no  doubt,  all  heard  and  read 
of  very  extraordinary  phenomena  attributed 
to  these  animals.  We  find  in  the  Mohamme- 
dan Koran  that  Abraham  was  saved  from 
a  fiery  death  by  the  frogs  spitting  on  the  fire. 
Frogs  and  toads  are  said  to  have  been  found 
living  embedded  in  coal,  limestone  and  granite 


at  great  depths,  where  they  must  have  been 
since  the  time  of  Noah. 

Frog  showers  were  common  in  the  past,  in 
fact,  up  to  recent  dates.  My  own  old  grand- 
mother used  to  say,  "Don't  go  near  the  toad; 
it  will  spit  at  you." 

At  one  time  during  the  superstitious  past, 
toads  were  supposed  to  have  jewels  in  their 
heads,  with  wonderful  curative  power  and 
magical  virtue.  We  know  it  is  not  philosophic 
to  deny  because  we  cannot  explain,  neverthe- 
less, I  will  venture  to  doubt  the  above. 
However,  we  do  know  without  a  doubt  that 
toads  are  poisonous.  They  secrete  a  poison 
in  their  skin  with  which  the  Indians  poisoned 
their  arrows  for  warfare.  By  holding  the 
toad  before  a  fire  the  poisonous  secretion 
oozes  out.  Professor  Gratiolet  tells  us  that 
when  birds  are  inoculated  with  this  substance 
they  die  in  six  minutes,  dogs  and  guinea 
pigs  in  half  an  hour.  It  would  appear  to 
answer  as  a  defence  to  an  animal  which  has 
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no  other  means  of  defending  itself.  Yet, 
when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  the  snake  is  the 
arch-enemy  of  the  toad  and  the  snake  seems 
to  be  perfectly  immune  from  the  poison. 
Toads  shed  their  skin  in  the  spring,  like  the 
snakes,  with  this  difference.  The  toads 
swallow  their  skin  as  soon  as  it  is  cast  off, 
an  object  lesson  for  the  human  being.  If 
we  could  (by  adding  a  little  butter)  swallow 
our  cast  off  clothing  during  this  period  of 
high  cost  of  living,  it  would  relieve  the  situa- 
tion. 

Frogs  have  a  commercial  value  in  large 
cities  where  their  legs  are  considered  a  great 
delicacy.  Epicures  eat  many  things  now-a- 
days  and  we  ail  swallow  many  things  we 
don't  eat.  The  bull  frog  is  the  real  frog  of 
commerce,  although  the  green  and  leopard 
frogs  are  equally  good,  only  very  much  small- 
er. Bull  frogs  live  about  twenty  years,  and 
at  the  age  of  six  to  ten  will  weigh  as  much  as 
two  pounds  and  are  worth  four  dollars  a 
dozen  in  New  York.  Bull  frogs  are  canni- 
balistic and  remain  so  all  their  lives.  They 
swallow  their  own  kind  or  any  other  they  can 
get  their  hands  on.  The  big  fellows  swallow 
the  little  ones,  humanlike.  A  large  bull  frog 
will  swallow  a  full  grown  green  or  leopard 
frog  right  down,  head  first,  without  a  wink, 
although  it  may  take  two  days  to  do  it.  Bull 
frogs  remain  in  the  tadpole  state  until  the 
third  summer.  A  very  successful  frog  raiser 
in  Michigan  told  me  he  always  has  to  shut 
the  tadpoles  in  an  enclosure  by  themselves, 
otherwise  the  parents  would  eat  all  (or  nearly 
all)  the  youngsters  before  they  grew  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves — unlike 
the  <jenus  Homo,  in  which  the  young  some- 
times swallow  their  parents. 

Frog  raisers  breed  large  numbers  of  green 
frogs  as  food  for  the  adult  bull  frogs.  The 
tadpoles  of  all  species  of  frog  have  many 
enemies  in  the  way  of  slugs  and  water  beetles: 
and  frog  raisers  have  a  constant  care  in  keep- 
ing down  pests.  The  tadpoles  of  the  bull 
frog  will  eat  prepared  food,  but  the  adults 
will  not,  nor  do  they  eat  flies  or  insects.  No- 
thing but  larger  living  things  will  tickle  their 
palates,  such  as  toads,  frogs  or  tadpoles. 
They  will  not  even  swallow  a  piece  of  beef- 
steak unless  a  string  is  tied  to  it,  by  which 
you  can  move  it,  giving  a  semblance  of  life. 
No  frog  will  knowingly  swallow  a  dead  thing. 
The  reason  I  use  the  word  "swailow"  so  much 
is  that  no  frog  or  toad  chews  anything,  not 
even  "the  rag."  They  simply  gulp  things 
down." 

The  eggs  of  the  bull  frog  hatch  out  in  from 
two  to  ten  days,  according  to  the  warmth  of 


the  water,  and  I  think  this  will  apply  to  all 
frogs  and  toads.  AH  frogs  and  toads  go  in 
pairs  and  have  but  one  mate  during  the  season. 

Both  frogs  and  toads  are  eaten  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  Chinese  and  the 
colored  people  to  the  South  of  us,  make  no 
distinction  between  toad  and  frog.  When  the 
skin  is  taken  off  the  toad,  it  seems  equally 
as  palatable  as  the  frog. 

But  let  us  commence  at  the  beginning. 
Frogs  and  toads  are  cold-blooded  verte- 
brates and  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis 
or  change.  They  are  tadpoles  or  pollywogs 
when  hatched  out  and  the  tadpoles  of  all 
are  more  or  less  cannibalistic.  The  larger 
ones  live  on  the  weaklings.  Tadpoles  de- 
velop legs  and  become  full  fledged  frogs  or 
toads  during  the  first  season,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bull  frog,  and  I  understand  one 
of  our  wood  frogs  does  not  develop  legs  until 
the  second  summer.  In  the  fall  most  species 
of  our  frogs  crawl  down  into  the  mud  beneath 
the  water,  like  turtles,  and  cease  to  breathe 
the  air,  remaining  in  a  dormant  condition 
until  spring. 

There  are  nineteen  species  of  frog  in  North 
America  and  about  twelve  in  Ontario,  and 
but  one  species  of  toad.  This  applies  to  all 
North  America.  We  find  a  few  burrowing 
toads  in  the  Southern  States,  but  so  few  they 
are  not  worth  the  mention.  The  difference 
between  frogs  and  toads  is  that  the  frogs  have 
rudimentary  teeth,  either  in  the  upper  or 
lower  jaw,  some  in  both;  while  the  toads 
have  none  in  either. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  all  are  our 
little  Spring  frogs  whose  notes  in  the  latter 
part  of  March  portend  Spring.  I  think  the 
scientific  chaps  call  them  "Acris  gryllus." 
The  word  "gryllus"  is  from  the  Latin  mean- 
ing cricket  or  grasshopper,  but  let  us  call 
them  spring  frogs. 

A  frog  chorus  on  a  calm  night  has  a  charm 
all  its  own.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  pond 
of  toads  in  June.  Their  hollow  rune  brings 
us  back  to  childhood  days  with  a  touch  of 
sadness.  Only  the  male  bull  frogs  boom  and 
roar,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  all 
frogs  and  toads.  The  females  are  silent, 
"yea,  verily." 

I  have  watched  the  little  spring  frogs  very 
closely  with  field  glasses  and  have  noticed 
that  every  frog  in  sight  joins  in  the  chorus, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  females  keep 
out  of  sight — or  they  sing,  one  or  the  other. 
In  every  pond  of  spring  frogs  in  the  woods 
(not  in  the  open)  an  occasional  one  will  keep 
up  a  constant  "Peep,  peep,  peep,"  and  for 
years  I  thought  them  to  be  members  of  the 
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same  species  of  little  spring  frog  with  special 
qualifications  for  beating  time  to  the  chorus; 
but  on  shootng  one  last  spring  with  a  little 
collecting  gun,  while  in  the  very  act  of  peep- 
ing, I  was  surprised  to  find  it  a  leaf  frog.  I 
had  known  it  for  years  but  had  never  con- 
nected it  with  that  peeping  call.  What 
always  misled  me  was  that  its  "Peep,  peep" 
often  finished  with  the  same  trill  as  the  spring 
frog.  They  are  locally  called  leaf  frogs  from 
their  habit  of  leaping  from  one  leaf  to  another. 
We  find  them  in  berry  patches  and  sometimes 
in  gardens.  They  are  so  extremely  small 
(at  least  one-third  smaller  than  the  little 
spring  frogs)  that  their  weight  seems  to  have 
no  effect  on  the  ieaves  as  they  jump  from 
one  to  another.  I  believe  they  are  scientific- 
ally called  "Hyla  Pickrongii."  I'm  not  sure 
that  is  the  way  it  is  spelled  as  I  am  poor  on 
big  words.  However,  "Hyla"  is  Latin  for 
wood.  But  let  us  call  them  leaf  frogs.  They 
run  largely  to  mouth  and  voice. 


We  also  have  the  leopard  frog,  common 
everywhere,  also  the  pickerel  frog,  a  light 
brown  fellow,  well  known;  also  the  green  frog. 
It  is  scientifically  called  "Clamitans,"  yet  is 
said  to  be  silent.  The  wood  frog  is  another 
with  habits  much  like  the  leaf  frog,  but  is 
much  larger  and  almost  silent.  I  had  almost 
overlooked  our  common  tree  frog,  often  called 
rain  toad,  but  remember  they  are  not  toads. 
They  have  the  power  of  changing  their  color 
to  suit  their  surroundings,  and  I  think  they 
can  make  a  louder  noise  than  any  other  living 
thing  of  their  size.  You  will  find  them  far 
away  from  water,  like  toads,  yet  they  all 
started  life  in  some  pond. 

Nearly  all  frogs  and  toads  have  a  song 
of  some  kind,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  call 
it  a  song.  They  peep  and  pipe  and  croak 
and  trill  and  roar  and  grumble  like  human 
beings,  only  from  a  different  standpoint. 


DESTRUCTIVE  GOPHERS 


WHILE  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  the 
damage  caused  by  gophers  to  the  crops 
of  Saskatchewan,  a  conservative  esti- 
mate would  place  the  yearly  loss  at  from 
three  to  four  million  dollars.  That  is  to  say, 
the  farmers  of  this  province  actually  produce 
enough  grain  over  and  above  what  is  reaped 
and  marketed  to  provide  food  for  more  men 
than  there  are  in  the  Canadian  army  to-day, 
or  half  enough  to  feed  the  entire  population 
of  Saskatchewan.  Unfortunately  this  grain 
is  consumed  or  destroyed  by  gophers.  This 
great  waste  is  not  fully  appreciated  and  it 
should  not  be  'allowed  to  continue  if  there 
is  any  possibility  of  avoiding  it. 

The  Empire  is  contending  in  the  greatest 
economic  war  of  history  so  that  waste,  es- 
pecially in  food  stuffs,  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  question  then  arises, 
can  the  people  of  Saskatchewan  successfully 
combat  the  gopher?  The  answer  comes  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  destroy  them  en- 
tirely in  one  or  two  years,  but  their  numbers 
can  be  so  greatly  lessened  in  a  few  days  each 
spring  to  save  the  greater  part  of  this  annual 
loss. 

The  experience  of  most  of  our  farmers  is 
that  a  successful  campaign  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  co-operation.  And  this 
is,  in  reality,  a  very  feasible  plan.  Gophers 
move  about  from  place  to  place  making  their 


homes  where  they  can  obtain  the  best  food 
most  conveniently.  Thus  it  is  comparatively 
useless  for  one  man  to  poison  his  gophers  if 
the  neighbors  neglect  theirs  or  delay  the 
work  until  it  is  too  late.  It  is  money  and 
time  largely  thrown  away.  With  the  idea 
of  encouraging  united  action,  May  1st  was 
chosen  as  Gopher  Day,  a  day  for  all,  both 
adults  and  children,  to  wage  war  on  these 
destructive  rodents.  May  1st  is  sufficiently 
early  to  catch  them  before  the  young  appear 
or  the  green  grass  or  blades  of  grain  entice 
them  away  from  the  poison.  A  pair  of 
gophers  destroyed  on  Gopher  Day  are  equal 
to  at  least  eight  or  ten  two  months  later. 

Since  the  announcement  of  a  Gopher  Day 
a  number  of  municipalities  have  written 
endorsing  the  scheme.  Some  are  supplement- 
ing the  prizes  offered  by  the  Department  to 
the  schools  and  children  by  offering  substan- 
tial bonuses  for  gophers  destroyed  any  day 
up  to  and  including  May  1st.  Full  par- 
ticulars regarding  the  prizes  offered  in  the 
campaign  may  be  obtained  from  any  school 
teacher.  Information  has  been  mailed  to  all 
of  the  school  teachers  of  Saskatchewan. 

The  children  of  Saskatchewan,  both  rural 
and  urban,  can  render  a  material  service  to 
the  country  by  getting  busy  with  their  traps 
and  snares,  and  thereby  further  contribute 
their  little  bit  during  this  great  national  crisis 


WHAT  THE  FISHERMAN  MAY 
EXPECT  IN  THE  MONTH 
OF  AUGUST 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


TOWARD  the  close  of  the  July  days  the 
summer  heats  begin  to  grow  more 
than  usually  intense  and  more  pene- 
trating. The  last  two  weeks  in  July  are  apt 
to  be  scorching  ones.  All  things  are  growing 
well  and  in  the  fields  the  corn  is  coming  along 
fine.  The  dust  on  the  highways  is  getting 
powdery  and  passing  autos  and  wagons  and 
buggies  throw  the  dust  up  so  that  the  wayside 
brush  and  trees  are  covered  with  it.  The 
flowers  are  now  brightening  out  everywhere. 
There  is  ripeness  in  the  very  air.  On  the  lakes 
the  sun  beats  down  menacingly  during  the 
mid-day  hours  and  in  the  smaller  lakes  the 
weeds  and  the  pads  and  the  moss  have  come 
up  thick — so  thick  in  fact  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  boat  through  them. 
Smaller  lakes,  as  in  the  northern  States  and 
in  parts  of  Canada  even  take  on  a  sort  of 
stagnancy  and  a  green  scum  coats  the  waters 
along  the  shores.  Under  this  mask  of  green 
scum  the  sun-fishes  revel  by  the  millions 
apparently,  and  the  snapping  sounds  that 
arise  everywhere  tell  of  the  multitudinous 
small  mouths  that  are  eagerly  picking  up 
parasites  and  insects  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Now  and  then  there  will  be  a  shocking 
rise  far  down  the  shore  and  a  large  pickerel 
will  leap  out  of  water  after  something  or 


other.  Turtles  bask  in  lazy  splendour  upon 
the  logs,  sliding  off  when  you  come  near.  The 
hint  of  life  everywhere  is  great.  The  water 
is  one  living  mass,  and  the  shoreline  seems  to 
partake  of  the  same  appearance.  This  is 
during  the  latter  part  of  July  and  through  the 
month  of  August.  But  apparently  though 
the  fish  life  is  abundant  it  does  not  seem  to 
rise  to  the  hook  or  the  lure  very  well.  The 
smaller  fishes  cling  to  the  pads,  where  the 
large  schools  of  growing  young  sun-fishes 
disport  themselves.  But  the  larger  fishes  have 
gone  away  from  the  pads  where  they  were 
wont  to  be  found  in  the  July  days.  The 
rising  temperature  has  been  noted  and  they 
have,  by  common  consent  moved  into  the 
deeper  holes  of  the  lakes.  Only  during  the 
early  morning  will  they  approach  shore  to 
feed,  but  as  soon  as  the  bare  sun  gleams  in  the 
sky  they  leave  the  pads  and  go  back  to  the 
deep  bottom  holes.  But  toward  evening 
they  are  again  moving  shoreward,  some  feeding 
well,  others  being  very  chary  about  taking 
anything,  no  matter  how  enticing  it  is.  This 
is  a  period  of  unrest  among  the  fishes  and  no 
doubt  they  pass  through  a  stage  of  dis- 
agreeableness  that  we  know  little  or  nothing 
about,  though  one  may  of  course  suspect  it. 
That  a  great  number  of  the  fishes  live  off 
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seeds  and  vegetable  matter  in  the  water  at 
this  season  of  the  year  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  mouths  present 
a  soreness  that  is  not  alone  noticeable  in  the 
pike  family  but  also  in  the  smaller  fishes. 
The  sunfish  has  a  sore  mouth  at  some  time  in 
the  month  of  August,  while  the  pickerel  has 
sore  gums.  These  gums  often  become  lacerat- 
ed and  bleeding  and  the  teeth  loose.  In  some 
the  gums  seem  to  have  grown  up  to  cover  the 
teeth.  In  the  larger  pikes  (the  muskies  in 
particular)  the  teeth  are  noticeably  loose  and 
some  men,  experienced  in  such  matters,  are 
prone  to  say  that  the  teeth  of  the  musky  come 
out  in  this  month  and  are  replaced  by  new 
ones  in  the  month  of  September.  As  to  the 
truth  of  this  there  is  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
of  course,  the  more  conservative  impression 
being  that  the  teeth  do  not  fall  out  but  that 
they  do  become  loose.  In  the  larger  pikes, 
and  in  large  specimens  of  all  the  pikes  it  will 
be  noted  that  toward  the  end  of  August  they 
become  somewhat  emaciated,  very  thin  and 
haggard  looking,  this  depending  of  course 
upon  the  condition  of  their  teeth  and  their 
gums.  If  these  are  in  bad  shape  the  fish  of 
course  has  to  fast,  and  this  fasting  pulls  him 
down  in  weight  and  shape.  With  the  coming 
of  cooler  weather  however  the  gums  harden; 
the  teeth  resume  their  former  shape  and  the 
fish  kill  right  and  left  with  a  savagery  in 
proportion  to  the  appetite  that  impels  them 
to  procure  much  food.  Of  course  this  con- 
dition in  fishes  depends  much  upon  locality 
and  environment.  If  the  waters  become 
stagnant  as  do  some  of  the  waters  in  the 
northern  States,  and  if  they  are  especially 
subject  to  being  warmed  out  by  the  sun  it 
would  seem  that  the  fish  suffer  the  most.  In 
cold  water  lakes  such  as  exist  in  Canada  it  is  a 
fact  that  pike  may  be  taken  in  the  month  of 
August  in  as  fine  shape  as  ever  with  teeth 
firm,  and  body  well  in  proportion. 

The  small-mouth  bass  and  his  brother  the 
large-mouth  bass,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be 
constitutionally  bothered  any;  nor  do  the 
wall-eyed  pike  (or  perch)  seem  to  be  inter- 
nally or  externally  hampered.  They  seek  the 
deepest  holes  in  the  lakes  and  there  they  keep 
themselves,  if  not  all  of  the  time,  then  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  time:  Now  is  the  time  to  fish 
along  the  bars,  especially  in  the  morning 
hours  and  towards  evening.  Fish  deep  off 
the  slant  in  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  of  water, 
using  live  minnows  from  three  to  four  inches 
in  length  and  you  will  find  that  you  will  have 
no  trouble  in  making  captures.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  northern  lakes,and  lakes  that  have 
not  been  over-fished.    In  those  lakes  where 


small-mouth  bass  chance  to  be  you  will  have 
the  best  luck  by  fishing  deep  down  in  the 
spring  holes,  for  the  small-mouth  bass  cannot 
stand  high  temperatured  water.  The  large- 
mouth  bass  may  stand  it  (and  as  a  rule  they 
do  and  often  become  logy  and  inert  as  a 
result)  but  never  the  small-mouth  bass.  This 
vigorous  bronzen  warrior  who  will  fight  to  the 
last  ounce  of  energy  wants  cold  water  first, 
last  and  all  the  time;  hence,  in  lakes  where 
there  are  small-mouths  they  are  to  be  found 
deep  down,  perhaps  as  deep  as  100  feet  in  the 
deepest  holes,  and  especially  around  the  spring 
holes,  which  it  is  well  to  remember.  If  you 
know  where  there  is  a  lake  that  has  small- 
mouth  bass  in  it  you  are  indeed  fortunate. 
Many  northern  lakes  have  wide  representa- 
tions of  these  by  the  way.  And  in  the  month 
of  August  you  can  be  pretty  sure  that  they  are 
in  the  deepest  places.  A  condition  that  arises 
now  among  the  bass  is  that  they  congregate 
together  around  the  springs.  Especially 
do  ,the  small  mouth  bass  get  together 
and  I  have  known  cases  where  schools  of  these 
have  kept  themselves  around  the  spring  holes 
as  high  as  fifteen  to  the  bunch.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  same  is  true  of  the  large-mouth  bass. 
While  both  the  large-mouths  and  the  small-mo- 
uths co-mingle  around  these  places,  as  well  as 
other  fish,  however,  each  kind  seems  to  hold  itself 
separate.  But  all  of  them  do  like  to  take 
those  minnows  or  other  such  live  lures.  If 
you  will  glance  at  Fig.  I,  you  will  notice  a 
practical  method  that  I  suggest  be  used  for 
late  summer  fishing  around  the  spring-holes, 
or  in  the  deep  places.  Remember  that  these 
holes  may  be  very  deep,  as  deep  as  100  feet. 
It's  for  you  to  experiment  and  find  these 
places.  The  amount  of  line  you  use  must  be 
judged  accordingly.  Now,  then,  take  a 
fairly  heavy  so-called  dipsey  sinker  that  has  a 
ring  at  its  top;  slip  the  line  through  the  ring, 
draw  it  back  three  feet  on  the  line  and  knot  it 
there.  This  leaves  a  three  foot  length  free. 
To  the  end  of  this  attach  your  hook,  of  a  size 
best  fitted  for  bass  and  for  minnows  three  or 
four  inches  long.  The  minnow  used  may  be  a 
shiner  (which  is  exceptionally  good  and 
deadly  on  bass)  and  it  is  hooked  in  back  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  may  swim  without  any 
trouble.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  hook 
does  not  injure  the  backbone  or  the  minnow 
will  not  live.  This  jig  is  entirely  to  be  used 
for  still  fishing  in  these  deep  holes.  The 
sinker  holds  the  line  straight  up  and  down; 
more  or  less  stationary,  while  the  minnow 
having  perfect  freedom  with  the  three  foot 
length  of  line  swims  around  level  in  the  water. 
This  proves  very  satisfactory  and  alluring 
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and  if  the  minnow  be  a  lively  one  so  much  the 
better.  The  sinker  should  have  a  fair  heft. 
A  Number  I  dipsey  sinker  should  weigh  about 
three  and  one  half  ounces;  a  Number  2  weighs 
two  ounces.  This  sinker  carries  the  bait  down 
without  trouble  or  time  taking.  You  can  keep 
j  moving  this  around  now 

•  and  then  as  you  see 

fit  and  best.     When  a 
.  _  —  —  bass  takes  the  minnow 

.  ~7    IT.  7  ne  wm*   run  w*tn  it- 
.  You  will  soon  know  if 
— ~  there  is   one  on.  In 
 —  such  a  case  let  him  run 

-  —  with  it  for  in  the  act 

-  ~  of  running  he  is  getting 

a  firm  hold  on  the  bait 
preparatory  to  swallow- 
7"  _   .       ing  it.     When  he  has 

-  run  a  fair  distance  set 
the  hook  and  then  keep 

 ~  your  line  taut.  After 

-  •   much  experimentation  I 

have  found    that  the 

 ~  above   e  x  c  e  1 1  s  over 

other  methods  for  deep 
fishing.    The  sinker 
keeps  the  line  near  to 
*  ~~        stationary  so^  that  even 

-  —  -     -    -        though  the  ninnow  on 


the  hook  be  able  to  move  it  along  some  this 
does  not  in  the  least  hurt.  Then,  too,  with 
the  heavy  sinker,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  you 
can  get  your  lure  down  without  any  trouble  at 
all  or  waste  of  time.  If  you  strike  a  spring- 
hole  with  a  school  of  small-mouths  around  it 
with  this  affair  you  will  have  no  trouble  in 
coaxing  them  to  strike  I  can  assure  you  of  that. 

Ordinarily  it  is  still,fishing  for  bass  in  these 
deep  waters,  spring-holes,  etc.  Unlike  the 
wall-eyed  pike  (or  perch)  the  basses  do  not 
rove  around  so  much.  The  wall-eyes  are  more 
or  less  moving  about;  they  are  here  now  and 
then  they  are  away  off  somewhere  else,  the 
schools  steadily  shifting.  In  the  case  of  the 
wall-eyed  perch,  therefore,  you  have  to  use 
some  kind  of  a  trolling  appliance,  and  the  one 
used  for  deep  fishing  for  lake  trout  may  here 
be  tried  out.  A  practical  idea  of  this  may  be 
gained  from  the  illustration  in  the  June 
Number  in  the  article  "Chips  From  the  Work- 
shop." This  rigging  will  do  just  as  well  for 
wall-eyes  as  ever.^  These  wall-eyed  perch 
run  all  the  way  from  two  pounds  to  seven  and 
eight  pounds.  In  some  lakes  you  are  liable  to 
run  across  some  very  large  specimens.  These 
wall-eyes  may  be  struck  in  from  thirty  to  80 
feet  of  water  in  this  month,  and  practically 
the  only  way  to  get  them  is  to  go  down  deep 
for  them.    Sometimes  there  is  no  end  to 
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experimentation  and  trying  out  before  you 
finally  strike  them,  but  when  you  do  strike 
a  school  they  bite  fast  and  you  are  constantly 
kept  busy  plying  the  line.  That,  at  least  is 
one  good  thing  about  the  wall-eyed  perch. 
If  you  strike  a  school  with  your  minnows  or 
frogs  there  is  nothing  finicky  about  them; 
they  take  what  you  offer,  one  after  another. 
Be  sure  that  you  have  suitable  leaders  of 
copper  wire,  etc.,  on  your  lines.  When  you 
strike  a  school  remember  that  that  school  is  on 
the  move.  If  you  miss  the  school  you  will 
have  no  luck.  But  if  you  can  follow  the  school 
you  can  catch  them  as  long  as  you  like  and  till 
you  have  enough.  This  is  not  supposition 
but  fact,  pure  and  simple.  Most  ill  luck  is 
had  because  the  schools  are  not  found.  Keep 
rowing  back  and  forth  over  the  region  where 
the  school  holds  itself  and  you  will  have  no 
trouble. 

For  the  basses,  of  the  two  kinds,  however, 
you  will  find  them  more  or  less  stationary 
around  the  spring-holes,  in  and  among  the 
rocks,  off  the  reefs  in  the  rock-caves  when 
the  sun  of  August  shines  hot  on  the  land. 
Nor  alone  are  minnows  the  only  good  lures  to 
use.  There  are  also  white  grub  worms,  angle- 
worms themselves,  soft  shell  crabs  and  one  of 
the  best  still  fishing  baits  that  I  know  of  and 
of  which  the  bass  are  very  fond,  namely: 
the  helgramite.  One  writer  has  the  following 
to  say  about  the  helgramite  which  explains 
exactly  what  I  would  explain.   He  says: 

"The  Dobson  has  perhaps  more  names  than 
any  other  insect  and  from  its  appearance 
deserves  them  all.  Different  localities  have 
different  names  and  there  are  doubtless  many 
in  use  of  which  I  have  never  heard.  I  have 
heard  it  called  Dobson,  Helgramite,  Black 
Worm,  Scrabbler,  Devil's  Worm,  Sandcrab 
and  many  others,  and  all  seem  to  apply,  for  the 
mature  insect  is  even  more  terrible  in  appear- 
ance than  the  larvae  which  we  use  to  fish  with. 
Those  gentlemen  of  the  lofty  brow  who  name 
these  things  call  it  Corydalis  cornuto  whijch 
doesn't  sound  much  like  the  animal  looks. 
When  hatched  from  the  egg  the  Dobson 
buries  itself  in  the  mud  for  a  season.  Then 
having  become  large  enough  not  to  fear  such 
foes  as  it  meets  in  the  creek,  it  comes  forth 
and  enters  the  water  where  it  flows  swiftest 
and  where  the  bottom  is  sandy.  Here  it 
attaches  itself  to  the  under  side  of  stones  and 
preys  upon  whatever  comes  its  way.  It  takes 
a  year  and  eleven  months  for  it  to  mature. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  it  hangs  its  head, 
shrinks  and  finally  splits  down  the  back  and 
emerges  a  most  horrible  appearing  insect  with 
pincers  nearly  as  large  as  itself  with  which  I 


am  told  it  can  inflict  a  painful  wound  although 
I  never  cared  to  experiment  to  see  if  this  were 
true.  Dobson  will  live  a  long  time  on  the 
hook  and  is  regarded  as  the  most  enticing 
bait  for  bass  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  minnow.  I  have  known  a  man  who  was 
extremely  economical  to  make  a  "harness" 
of  fine  wire  and  use  one  Dobson  all  day  and 
bring  it  home  at  night  apparently  none  the 
worse  for  wear,  bringing  at  the  same  time  five 
fair  sized  bass  which  he  claimed  to  have 
caught  on  it.  Dobson  will  keep  best  in  rotten 
wood,  husks  of  green  corn,  or,  failing  that, 
among  damp  willow  leaves.  It  is  hardy  and 
once  when  rats  got  at  our  box  and  some 
escaped  we  found  some  of  them  months  after- 
ward crawling  about  the  place!" 

Helgramite  may  be  found  in  most  any 
creek.  Turn  up  the  stones  and  there  you  will 
usually  find  them.  They  are  easily  told  by 
the  pincers  along  their  sides,  usually  about 
eight  horns,  sharp  ones,  to  each  side.  These 
helgramite  are  very  good  lures  for  the  bass 
and  for  still-fishing  in  the  month  of  August 
are  particularly  to  be  recommended.  Instead 
of  driving  the  hook  through  them  you  will  do 
well  to  snap  them  on  the  hook  by  means  of  a 
tiny  druggist's  snap.  Take  the  rubber  snap, 
turn  it  tight  a  couple  of  times  over  the  hook 
and  then  slip  the  Dobson  into  the  loop,  the 
rubber  fastening  tight  around  its  body  it 
cannot  get  off.  This  keeps  it  alive  and  is  very 
enticing. 

White  grub  worms  are  very  good  at  this 
time  of  the  year  and  they  too  may  be  attached 
to  the  hook  by  means  of  druggist  snaps.  By 
driving  the  hook  into  their  bodies  these 
bodies  burst,  whereas  if  you  use  the  snaps  this 
will  not  occur.  Be  sure  to  take  a  couple  or 
three  turns  of  the  rubber  snap  around  the 
hook  bend  so  that  it  will  not  come  off;  then 
insert  the  grub  in  the  loop  and  let  it  go  tight. 

In  using  crabs  for  still-fishing  for  bass 
remember  that  the  large  hard-shelled  sort 
are  useless;  large  ones  are  in  taboo.  The  best 
crabs  for  use  on  the  hook  should  be  from  one 
to  two  .inches  in  length  and  the  soft  shell  sort 
is  the  sort  to  be  hunted  for.  The  range  and 
distribution  of  the  white  or  whitish  soft-shell 
crab  may  be  limited  though  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  it  is  found  and  where  found  it  is 
used  with  due  success.  These  tiny  crabs  may 
also  be  attached  to  the  hook  by  means  of 
rubber  snaps  though  their  bodies  forming  a 
means  of  resistence  it  is  possible  to  stick  the 
hook  right  into  them. 

Grasshoppers  are  also  good  bait  at  this  time 
of  the  year  but  they  work  best  in  and  around 
the  shores  where  the  fly-rod  and  the  light  hook 
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and  the  grasshopper  used  on  the  surface  is 
especially  good.  Take  toward  evening  when 
the  bass  are  inshore,  hook  on  a  grasshopper 
and  cast  it  easily  here  and  there,  especially 
where  the  fish  are  rising.  As  soon  as  the 
'hopper*  hits  the  surface  begin  to  work  it 
around,  fitfully.  Try  to  drop  it  lightly  and 
naturally  on  the  surface.  You  get  not  only 
bass  by  this  method  but  also  large  perch, 
large  blue-gills  and  crappies.  On  the  trout 
stream  you  will  also  find  the  grasshopper  an 
excellent  surface  lure — in  fact  one  at  times 
that  can  hardly  be  equalled. 

For  still-fishing  in  the  deep  holes  you  will 
often  have  exceptional  good  luck  using  that 
old  stand-by,  the  common  angleworm.  Ob- 
viously the  larger  the  worm  in  the  case  of  bass 
fishing  the  better.  The  large  reddish  ones 
(not  the  acrid  smelling  manure  worms)  are 
the  pnes  to  use.  To  make  the  fish  alive  first 
hooll  on  a  worm  in  the  thick  forward  portion 
of  its  body,  at  the  head,  so  that  it  trails  out 
and  wiggles  well.  Drop  this  down.  There 
may  be  such  a  thing  that  the  fish  will  snap  it 
off  and  never  touch  the  hook.  This  is  all  very 
well.  After  a  couple  of  enticers  like  that 
connect  your  worm  on  in  a  more  enticing 
manner  and  the  fish  will  sometimes  be  very 
much  fooled.  In  fishing  for  bass  with  worms 
it  is  well  to  use  enticers  in  this  manner.  It 
catches  them  unawares. 

The  usual  strange  thing  about  fishing  for 
the  bass  in  the  deep  holes  is  that  practically 
any  time  in  the  day  may  they  be  taken  there- 
in. I  have  known  cases  where  right  around 
the  torrid  mid-day  hour  the  bass  have  bitten 
just  as  well  as  in  the  early  forenoon  or  late 
afternoon.  The  reason  is  that  they  get  along 
with  comparatively  little  food  during  this 
month  and  have  no  prescribed  feeding  hours 
that  are  better  than  other  hours.  Hence 
they  are  liable  to  take  the  lure  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  as  well.  This  is  more  certainly 
true  the  deeper  down  you  go  for  them. 

In  those  lakes  where  there  are  rocky  reefs 
and  holes  in  the  walls  of  miniature  buried 
mountains,  as  are  often  found  in  northern 
lakes  there  you  will  find  the  basses,  both  sorts. 
They  have  a  love  for  these  caves  and  rocks. 
Where  there  are  rocks  in  abundance  there  you 
will  find  the  small  mouth  bass — take  that  as  a 
practical  rule.  Therefore  find  these  rocky 
places  and  you  have  found  the  ideal  bass 
haunts,  for  both  these  kinds  of  basses  but  the 
small-mouths  especially.    In  the  winter  by 


the  way  the  basses  hibernate  in  these  rocky 
caves  and  holes  among  the  rocks,  and  the 
reefs.  If  such  places  are  found  you  are  indeed 
in  luck  for  you  can  get  fish  there  when  you 
cannot  get  them  anywhere  else,  say  in  the 
late  part  of  the  summer,  in  the  autumn  and 
throughout  the  winter.  Cut  a  hole  in  the  ice 
over  these  haunts  and  use  vigorous  minnows 
for  a  lure  just  as  you  do  in  your  late  summer 
fishing  over  the  same  places. 

I  have  spoken  of  sandbar  fishing.  You  will 
do  a  wise  thing  to  hunt  these  places  up  es- 
pecially in  the  month  of  August.  The 
amateur  always  clings  in  and  around  the 
shores  of  the  lake  no  matter  what  time  of  the 
year  it  is,  and  it  can  be  taken  as  a  practical 
fact  that  the  near-shore  waters  in  the  warmer 
weather  are  as  barren  of  the  larger  fishes  as  a 
summer  resort  is  in  the  middle  of  January. 
The  wise  fishermen  always  are  found  out  on 
the  bars  during  the  warm  weather  and  they 
never  complain  of  not  having  at  least  some 
success.  Even  in  lakes  that  have  been  well 
fished  you  will  still  find  many  and  lots  of  the 
finny  tribe  off  the  bars.  Here  the  largest 
fishes  rove.  If  you  strike  bars  that  have  many 
sunfishes,  rock  bass,  perch,  etc.  off  them  an 
easy  way  to  entice  them  in  is  to  crush  up  a 
handful  of  cracker  crumbs  and  scatter  the 
bits  in  the  water.  The  fish  seeing  these  bits 
come  from  far  and  near  out  of  curiosity  and 
to  seize  them.  In  such  a  case  a  baited  hook 
dropped  down  about  five  or  ten  minutes  after 
the  crumbs  have  gone  down  will  prove,  some- 
times, successful,  depending  of  course  upon 
many  things. 

There  is  truth  in  the  statement  that  the 
bass  leave  the  deep  waters  and  come  inshore 
in  the  evening;  yet  this  is  not  in  the  great 
hosts  of  them  as  some  suppose.  They  start 
coming  in  just  as  soon  as  the  sun's  power 
weakens  and  the  shadows  begin  to  steal  down 
over  the  land.  The  most  of  them  do  not 
reach  inshore  waters  before  six  o'clock  and 
somehow  not  till  the  dark  has  fallen.  From 
then  on  till  midnight  they  are  more  or  less  in 
the  shore  waters  feeding.  The  vast  number 
of  rising  fish  at  such  times  speaks  for  itself. 
It  is  well  to  use  both  the  luminous  baits  and 
the  white  artificial  minnows  now  in  the 
spaces  just  outside  of  the  pads.  Night  fishing 
is  now  resorted  to  by  a  great  body  of  the 
anglers  who  have  found  out  its  successfulness 
and  its  fascination. 


THE  WOBBLING  AND  DARTING 

SPOONS 
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IT  will  be  remembered  that  some  time 
ago  in  the  Angling  Queries  and  Answers 
Department  was  asked  a  question  in 
regard  to  where  the  Old  Lobb  spoon  could  be 
purchased.  This  same  gentleman  offered  a 
very  fine  recommendation  of  this  bait  in  the 
following  words: 

"Recently  while  fishing  in  Quebec  one  of 
these  trolls  was  lent  me  by  an  American 
gentleman  visiting  at  a  neighboring  club  and 
I  had  most  excellent  results  with  it;  in  fact  I 
never  saw  its  equal  for  grey  trout  trolling. 
This  Lobb  spoon  is  without  a  doubt  the  best 
on  the  market  and  I  have  used  about  a 
hundred  varieties.  I  caught  16  grey  trout 
in  less  than  an  hour  with  it,  all  weighing  over 
a  pound  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were  not 
getting  a  strike;  in  fact  they  were  using  nearly 
every  kind  of  troll  imaginable." 

At  the  time  this  query  reached  me  I  was 
not  sure  of  what  type  of  spoon  it  was. 
When  I  finally  had  a  look  at  the  Old  Lonb  I 
smiled  for  it  was  (and  is)  nothing  more  or  less 
than  one  of  the  old  types  of  spoons,  along  the 
lines,  in  fact,  of  the  first  ones  that  were  in- 
vented. While  I  have  not  used  the  Old  Lobb, 
(which  is  but  one  of  this  school  of  spoons), 
I  have  used  others  like  it  and  new  ones  are 
put  on  the  market  every  year.  The  Old  Lobb 
belongs  to  the  wobbling  and  darting  spoon 
class.  This  is  fashioned  after  the  first  spoons 
that  were  first  put  out  but  the  only  difference 
is  that  where,  in  the  first  spoonhook  invention 
the  hook  was  soldered  right  to  the  spoon,  in 
the  Old  Lobb  and  many  kindred  lures  a  gang 
is  used  instead  of  a  single  hook  and  this  gang 
is  attached  to  the  spoon  by  means  of  a  ring  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  As  between  the 
soldered-on  single  hook  and  the  gang,  as  shown 
in  the  Old  Lobb,  I  do  not  see  much  difference, 
one  being  practically  as  good  as  the  other, 
though  perhaps  giving  the  gang  spoon  the 
leadership  if  anything  since  it  has  more  hooks. 
These  spoons  are  quite  unlike  the  ordinary 
spoonhooks,  such  as  the  Skinner  type.  The 
Skinner  type  (and  others  like  it)  whirl  around 
in  the  water  in  one  given  and  continual  way 
and  no  other.  These  wobbling  lures,  however, 
dart  and  wobble  and  have  an  eccentric  motion 
to  them  that  is  quite  unlike  that  of  the 
regulation  type  of  spoon.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  at  times  a  spoon  such  as  this,  rightly 


employed,  will  harvest  quite  a  number  of 
fish.  The  wobbling  and  darting  motion 
fascinates  the  fish.  This  spoon  is  supposed  to 
imitate  a  shiner  minnow  or  some  other  fish 
that  is  the  prey  of  the  larger  fish,  and  which, 
being  injured,  is  trying  to  make  its  escape. 
The  use  of  this  type  of  spoon  by  the  way  is 
not  as  great  as  one  would  think.  These 
spoons  are  old-time  stand-bys  and  have  been 
replaced  by  the  newer  type,  the  regulation 
spoonhook  of  today,  of  which  the  Skinner  is 
one  of  the  leaders.  Likewise  it  is  true  that  for 
the  reason  of  their  smaller  sale  these  spoons 
are  made  cheaper  than  the  better  grade  of 
spoon  of  today  and  may  be  had  at  a  com- 
paratively small  price.  Hardly  any  of  the 
wobbler  types  of  spoons  cost  over  twenty- 
five  cents,  that  is  the  price  of  the  Old  Lobb, 
by  the  way,  and  many  others.  In  length  these 
spoons  range  all  the  way  from  two  and  one- 
eighth  inches  to  four  and  one-eighth  inche^s, 
depending  upon  the  maker  of  it.  Many  of 
these  spoons  are  not  made  to  revolve,  but  only 
dart  erratically  through  the  water,  with  a 
sidewise  motion  and  the  light  falling  strongly 
on  the  surface  of  same  is  thrown  a  long  way  in 
the  water.  You  will  remember  that  the  first 
spoon  was  made  by  young  Buel  a  long  time 
ago  and  this  was  the  type  he  first  invented. 
Having  dropped  a  silver  teaspoon  in  the  water 
he  had  seen  it  whirl  down  toward  the  bottom. 
The  spoon  had  only  got  halfway  down,  how- 
ever, when  a  large  fish  seized  it  with  intent  to 
kill.  There  the  idea  awoke  in  the  inventor's 
mind.  So  he  cut  off  the  handle  on  a  thin 
bladed  teaspoon,  made  a  hole  in  the  larger 
end  and  by  means  of  a  wire  put  on  a  swivel. 
Then  he  soldered  on  a  single  hook  at  the 
lower  end  and  the  spoon  was  ready  to  use. 
Many  great  catches  were  made  with  this 
singular  affair. 

In  Figures  1,  2  and  3  are  shown  types  of  the 
wobbler,  or  old-time  spoon.  Figure  I,  is  the 
Old  Lobb  spoon  made  of  polished  brass. 
Figure  2  is  a  type  called  the  Onondaga  which 
darts  and  revolves  in  the  water.  Figure  3 
shows  another  revolving  or  darting  bait. 
Figure  4  shows  a  lake  trout  spoon  that  is 
practically  on  the  same  principle  as  the  first 
spoonhook  made  and  for  deep  lake  trout 
fishing  it  is  said  to  be  very  good.  The  length 
of  the  spoon  on  this  lure  is  from  three  to  four 
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inches.  In  Figure  5  is  shown  another  type 
known  as  the  Canandaigua  Lake  Spoon. 
This  is  much  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
other  one  only  the  spoon  is  cut  differently  and 
has  a  different  motion  in  the  water.  Both  of 
these  last  mentioned  spoons  are  cheap,  costing 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  for  all  the  sizes, 
large  or  small,  bass  size  or  large  size. 


Nor  alone  are  these  spoons  made  of  metal 
for  a  great  many  are  made  of  so-called  pearl. 
The  rage  for  pearl  spoons  has  now  quite 
passed  over.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
pearl  spoons  were  all  the  go  but  like  every- 
thing else,  they  had  their  day  and  gradually 
passed  out  of  popular  fancy,  their  place  being 
taken  by  the  metal  spoons  of  today.  Yet, 
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Fig.  I  ,  The  Old  Lobb 
Spoon.  Fig.  II.,  The 
Onondaga  Revolver  and 
Darter.  Fig.  III.,  The 
Oneida  Revolver  and 
Darter.  Fig.  IV.,  The 
Canandaigua  Lake  Trout 
Spoon,  an  Old-time  fav- 
orite. Fig.  V.,  The  Mate 
to  the  Previous  One.  Fig. 

VI.  ,  The  Kidney  Shaped 
Wobbler,  to  be  had  either 
in  Pearl  orJMetal.  Fig. 

VII.  ,  The  well-known 
Knowles  Automatic  Strik- 
er Spoon. 
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there  are  many  in  use  and  in  Number  6  is 
shown  a  kidney-shaped  wobbler  spoon  of  the 
sort  above  spoken  of.  This  may  be  had  either 
in  the  pearl  material  or  in  copper  of  the 
polished  sort.  This  lure  does  not  revolve,  it 
should  be  remembered,  but  has  a  darting  or 
wobbling  motion  in  the  water.  As  for  the 
pearl  material  I  am  frank  in  saying  that  I 
never  had  much  time  for  it.  It  is  too  flimsy, 
and  undependable.  This  spoon  in  highly 
polished  copper  material,  however,  is  more  of 
a  substantial  proposition. 

A  wobbler  spoon  that  has  had  a  great  sale 
and  is  widely  in  use  throughout  the,  country 
is  the  Wilson  spoon.  This  has  a  hook  (a 
single  hook)  clasped  on  to  its  side.  In  con- 
struction it  is  very  simple.  The  larger  sizes 
of  this  spoon  are  used  by  salt  water  fisher- 
men, but  it  is  also  a  very  good  lure  for  such 
fish  as  the  pickerel,  great  northern  pike  and 
the  muscallonge,  not  to  mention  wall-eyed 
pike  and  lake  trout.  These  may  be  had  in 
sizes  ranging  from  2l/i  to  53^  inches  in  length. 

An  invention  of  due  note  in  late  years  has 
been  the  automatic  striker  spoon.  One  of 
these  is  put  out  by  the  S.  E.  Knowles  Company 
San  Francisco,  California.  If  I  do  not  mis- 
take, this  company  were  the  pioneers  in  the 
automatic  striker  spoon  field.  Nevertheless 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  a  great 
number  of  these  sold  in  the  present  day  and 
that  much  luck  is  being  had  with  them.  The 
idea  is  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  wobbling  or 
darting  lures  here  shown.  It  darts  through 
the  water  very  nicely  and  throws  a  very 
attractive  glitter  to  all  sides.  The  hook  is 
set  so  that  when  the  fish  strikes  the  lure  the 
hook  flies  out  and  imbeds  itself  in  the  mouth 
or  jaw  of  the  fish,  therefore  writh  deadly 
results.  The  difference  between  this  spoon 
and  the  other  type  of  spoon  is  that  the 
Knowles  is  made  of  far  better  and  more 
reliable  and  durable  material  than  the  cheaper 


types.  The  Knowles  is  a  very  highly  recom- 
mended spoon,  and  is  worth  giving  careful 
attention  if  you  want  something  new  and 
original  along  the  wobbler  type  and  which 
is  a  very  great  improvement  over  the  Old 
Lobb  type,  though  containing  practically  the 
same  desirable,  enhansing  and  fascinating 
features.  The  Knowles  may  be  had  in  length 
from  one  and  five-eighths  to  five  and  one-half 
inches,  and  in  prices  ranging  all  the  way  from 
thirty-five  cents  to  one  dollar.  This  spoon 
lends  itself  well  to  both  trolling  and  casting. 
It  is,  by  the  way,  an  ideal  spoon  for  casting 
purposes.  Unlike  the  regulation  spoon  it 
cuts  through  the  air  well  where  the  regulation 
spoon  is  hindered,  both  by  its  spoon  and  by  the 
feathered  butt  or  gang.  The  striker  spoon  is 
nicely  adapted  to  all  casting  purposes  and 
some  very  accurate  marks  can  be  made  with 
it.  This  spoon  is  to  be  had  in  silver,  or  silver 
outside  and  copper  inside,  and  it  may  also  be 
had  in  all  brass.  In  Figure  7  is  shown  the 
Knowles  spoon.  A  spoon  of  this  same  type 
was  put  out  last  summer  in  Canada,  I  believe, 
and  is  known  as  the  Nauto  weedless  automatic 
striker.  Although  I  have  not  tried  this  affair 
out  I  would  like  to  know  its  virtues  as  an 
actual  fish  killer.  In  my  opinion  it  should  be 
fully  as  good  as  the  Knowles,  and  where  the 
Knowles  spoon  has  one  hook  the  Nauto  has 
two.  I  would  be  greatly  pleased  to  hear  if 
any  of  our  readers  have  had  any  success  with 
the  Nauto  striker  spoon. 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  couple 
of  these  spoons,  (those  mentioned  in  this 
article),  in  your  tackle  box  to  try  out  if  noth- 
ing else.  I  assure  you  that  the  chances  of 
luck  are  great  indeed.  Figures  1  to  4  can  be 
purchased  from  the  Horrocks-Ibbotson  Com- 
pany, Utica,  New  York.  I  presume  that  all 
the  articles  mentioned  here  can  be  purchased 
from  the  well  supplied  tackle  outfitters  of 
Canada. 


A  subscriber  who  signs  the  name  "Anxious" 
writes  from  Toronto  asking  as  to  the  result 
of  the  prosecution  of  hunters  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nairn  who  were  convicted  of  unsportsman- 
like procedure  as  described  in  our  January 
issue.  We  are  advised  that  one  member  of 
the  party  was  fined  $60  although  the  amount 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  deer  is  said  to 
have  been  $77.50.  The  party  consisting  of 
ten  members  was  charged  with  having  secured 
a  total  of  seventeen  deer. 


Mr.  Thomas  J.  Masson  of  Lindsay  writes 
that  this  year  has  been  a  good  one  for  musk- 
rats,  some  large  catches  having  been  secured 
in  his  section  of  the  country.  A  few  of  the 
names  of  the  sportsmen  with  Mr.  Masson 
on  Scugog  waters,  with  their  catches,  are 
given  herewith:  John  O'Brian  342,  Adam 
McCab  306,  Dan  Hutson  341,  F.  Teatro  286, 
Stafford  McHargey  226.  Mr.  Masson  him- 
self got  367.  The  rats,  it  is  said,  brought  a 
very  good  price. 
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V. — Some  Camping  Necessities. 

THE  knife  that  is  used  on  the  camping 
trip  has  not  the  same  place  that  the 
knife  has  on  the  out  and  out  hunting 
trip  where  you  will  need  a  heavier  knife  with 
a  stationary  blade  with  which  to  do  meat 
cutting,  etc.,  while  on  the  camping  trip  this 
does  not  have  to  be.  However,  there  are 
hunting  knives,  of  the  sheath-knife  sort  that 
come  in  large  sizes  and  also  smaller  sizes,  and 
I  have  known  many  campers  say  that  for 
general  all-round  use  they  cannot  be  excelled, 
as  they  use  them  not  only  during  their  sum- 
mer camping  but  also  in  the  fall  when  they 
hit  the  big  game  trail.  Opinion,  therefore, 
is  divided;  a  great  number  use  the  out-and-out 
hunting  knife  in  the  sheath,  while  others  use, 
and  see  only  good  in  the  folding  pocket  knife, 
which,  if  durably  made,  is  a  tool  with  a  num- 
ber of  creditable  points.  However,  for  any 
use  in  the  out-of-doors  the  blade  of  the  knife 
must  be  of  good  material,  this  for  the  reason 
that  it  often  has  to  do  much  rough  work. 
The  good  grade  of  folding  knives,  or  jack- 
knives,  can  be  counted  on  to  do  this,  but  the 
poorer  grade  are,  in  the  main,  very  unreliable. 
I  have  previously  spoken  of  the  so-called 
Swedish  Hunting  knife,  and  this  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  tool.  By  pressing  on  a 
spring  the  knife  blade  attachment  is  drawn 
out,  when  it  may  be  folded  and  hidden  in  the 
handle;  and  when  enclosed  it  is  absolutely 
protected  from  the  elements,  rust  and  dirt. 
Furthermore  it  has  a  ring  and  may  have  a 
cord  tied  to  it,  and  when  kept  in  the  pocket 
is  always  out  of  the  way.  It  takes  but  a 
moment  to  adjust  it  when  it  is  ready  to  be 
used.  The  material  in  this  knife  is  of  the 
very  best,  a  fine  edge  can  be  put  on  it,  and  it 
serves  well  in  all  conditions  where  a  good 
knife  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  firmly  agree 
with  the  writer  who  said  of  this  knife  that  no 
better  appliance  was  ever  made  for  the  hunter 
or  the  camper.  With  a  four  inch  blade  this 
knife  costs  about  ninety  cents,  so  it  can  be 
seen  that  it  is  comparatively  low-priced.  I 
do  not  know  who  makes  them,  but  they  gen- 
erally are  to  be  had  in  the  large  sporting  goods 
establishments. 

There  was  a  time  when  carrying  a  knife  in 
the  belt  was  all  the  go,  and  to-day  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  the  wild  places  men  are 
wearing  them,  in  sheaths,  at  the  belt.  How- 
ever, with  the  gradual  taking  up  of  the  land, 
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and  the  entrance  of  civilization  the  sheath 
knife  is  gradually  passing  out  of  favor,  not 
because  it  is  not  useful,  but,  because  its  day 
is  more  or  less  past.  The  early  pioneers 
carried  belt  knives,  many  of  them  for 
protection  at  close  quarters  with  wild 
animals,  not  to  mention  Indians.  Both 
Indians  and  wild  animals  were  numerous 
in  those  days,  therefore  aggressive  in  pro- 
portion and  there  was  actually  need  of  carry- 
ing a  good  belt  knife  for  protection  purposes 
provided  the  necessity  arose  of  fighting  in 
close  quarters.  But  such  is  not  now  the 
case.    One  writer  has  said  that: 

"In  some  sections  any  one  carrying  a  sheath 
knife,  except  an  old  woodsman,  is  usually 
called  a  tenderfoot  or  something  similar  and 
it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  more  sheath 
knives  are  not  carried." 

This  is  not  to  decry  the  value  of  the  sheath 
knife;  for  there  are  thousands  of  them  in  use. 
I  am  merely  stating  my  opinion  which  does 
not  necessarily  jibe  with  the  opinions  of 
others.  But  I  do  believe  that  there  is  a  time 
and  place  for  the  sheath  knife — and  that 
place  may  be  on  the  hunting  trip  in  the  fall, 
and  especially  in  the  wild  parts  of  the  north 
away  from  civilization.  I  believe,  as  one 
writer  has  stated,  that  the  folding  knife  is 
an  institution.  And  there  are  many  brands 
of  these.  I  have  spoken  of  one  sort — the 
Swedish  Hunting  knife.  There  is  another 
excellent  style  which  flies  open  by  pressing 
on  a  button.  This  is  also  a  good  form  as 
I  have  found.  Personally  I  have  no  use  for 
those  knives  that  are  known  as  combination 
knives  which  contain  all  sorts  and  varieties 
of  things  for  use  such  as  a  hook,  corkscrew, 
fleam,  punch,  pick,  pliers,  screwdriver  and 
tweezers  besides  the  regulation  two  knife 
blades.  There  are  some  who  would  not  be 
without  a  contrivance  of  this  kind;  I  would 
not  own  one.  Whereas  the  hunting  knife  of 
the  sheath  sort  must  be  carried  in  the  belt, 
the  folding  knife  is  always  out  of  the  way,  be- 
ing carried  simply  and  conveniently  in  the 
pocket  either  of  the  coat  or  the  pants. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  nothing  that 
makes  itself  such  a  friend  to  you  as  the  good 
grade  of  sheath,  or  hunting  knife.  A  good 
hunting  knife  of  this  sort  is  always  looked  up 
to  and  can  always  be  counted  on  to  fulfil  its 
duty  in  everything  you  lay  it  to.  It  is  stiff 
and  strong,  cuts  fine,  and  has  an  excellent 
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grade  of  steel  in  it;  and  as  a  writer  says,  "I 
believe  that  a  good  sheath  knife  will  give 
better  service  and  satisfaction  than  any  other 
style  of  knife."  This  is  an  assertion  that  I 
cannot  help  but  back  up  even  though  I  fancy 
the  pocket  knives.  But  when  you  buy  a 
hunting  knife  it  is  not  necessary  that  you 
procure  one  with  a  blade  as  long  as  a  scythe. 
Personally  I  see  nothing  practical  or  useful 
in  such  a  knife.  The  scientific  aspect  of  this 
point  is  that  a  knife  with  a  comparatively 
short  handle,  that  fits  the  hand  well,  and 
a  short  blade  is  not  only  the  most  efficient 
but  also  you  can  cut  better  with  it,  the  force 
of  your  driving  power  being  closer  to  the  blade. 
When  the  Marble  people  put  out  their  Wood- 
craft knife  they  certainly  put  out  a  knife  that 
has  won  favour  wherever  it  has  gone,  and 
wherever  it  has  been  used.  As  a  result  of  years 
of  painstaking  effort  and  inventiveness  this 
is  the  sum  total  of  worth,  and  I  feel  that  my 
recommendation  tendered  this  knife  is  cer- 
tainly in  order  here  and  I  hope  that  many 
will  step  into  a  sporting  goods  store  and  ask 
to  take  a  look  at  it.  This  is  a  beautiful  knife. 
Its  blade  is  4^  inches  long  while  the  handle, 
scientifically  measured  to  give  the  best  grip 
and  force  to  the  cut  is  a  trifle  over  ZY2  inches 
in  length.  The  blade  is  thick  in  back  and  is 
graduated  toward  the  point.  It  is  perfectly 
fitted  for  skinning,  sticking,  cutting  wood, 
hacking  bones  and  any  one  of  a  hundred  other 
things  that  arise  on  a  trip.  Its  handle  is 
perfect,  giving  an  exceptionally  good  grip 
with  an  excellent  stop  at  the  end  of  the  handle. 
It  weighs  five  ounces  without  the  sheath 
which  is  but  a  trifle  more.  I  certainly  recom- 
mend the  Marble  Woodcraft  knife. 

The  Marble  company  undoubtedly  put  out 
some  of  the  most  satisfactory  knives  in  Am- 
erica. It  has  always  been  thought  and  con- 
sidered that  the  best  knives,  with  the  best 
and  highest  grade  of  steel  in  them,  come  from 
the  Old  Country.  This  is  not  true.  To-day, 
and  for  a  long  time,  the  best  grade  of  knives 
are  made  right  here,  on  this  continent.  The 
Marble  production  is  a  good  example,  for 
they  have  religiously  devoted  themselves  to 
making  the  best  and  using  the  best  material. 
The  Marble  company  besides  supplying  the 
Woodcraft  appliance  put  out  many  more, 
some  with  hollow  blades  especially  for  hard 
and  rough  work.  One  type  is  oval  ground 
this  to  give  better  service  in  chopping  bones 
and  rough  material.  Another  type  of  the 
Marble  ware  is  the  Marble  Canoe  knife. 
This  is  somewhat  on  the  style  of  the  Wood- 
craft knife,  having  the  same  length  of  blade. 
Like  the  Woodcraft  knife  it  is  very  strong 


and  meant  for  hard  work  and  a  lot  of  it. 
For  those  who  have  no  time  for  carrying  a 
knife  at  the  belt  the  Marble  people  put  out 
a  folding  knife.  This  knife  has  been  made 
to  come  up  to  all  necessary  requirements, 
combining  strength  and  rigidity,  so  that  it 
can  be  used  for  skinning,  etc.  When  open, 
this  knife  is  locked  by  a  safety  device.  The 
knife  with  the  4^  inch  blade  weighs  four 
ounces;  the  one  with  the  5  inch  blade  weighs 
six  ounces;  they  cost  three  and  four  dollars 
respectively.  The  Woodcraft  knife  costs,  I 
believe,  one  dollar  and  a  half.  Another  form 
of  the  Marble  knife  that  has  been  in  great 
use,  I  may  say,  is  the  Dall  De  Weese  type. 
Mr.  Dall  De  Weese  used  to  be  one  of  the  most 
prolific  writers  for  the  outing  press  on  gun 
and  outdoor  subjects  but  within  late  years 
has  been  lost  to  the  world,  living,  I  believe, 
somewhere  in  California.  He  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  best  known  big  game  hunters  in 
this  country.  He  constructed  the  type  of 
knife  that  bears  his  name  and  which  was 
and  is,  made  by  the  Marble  people.  Person- 
ally I  do  not  see  where  it  has  anything  better 
in  its  make-up  than  has  the  Woodcraft  knife. 
True,  it  may  be  used  for  skinning  and  cutting 
up  meat  and  any  one  of  a  hundred  other 
things  but  so  can  the  Woodcraft  knife. 
Whereas  the  De  Weese  knife  has  a  straight 
blade,  the  Woodcraft  knife  has  an  eminently 
proper  curved  blade.  The  De  Weese  knife 
has  a  4  inch  blade;  a  stag  handle;  and  weighs 
four  ounces.  Some  like  it;  I  do  not.  The 
Woodcraft  knife  leads  on  all  points  to  my 
idea  of  thinking.  Marble  knives  by  the  way 
are  fitted  with  special  sheathes;  these  sheathes 
fulfil  a  necessary  requirement,  that  being 
to  keep  the  l^nife  firmly  in  place  without  its 
jiggling  out.  The  nondescript  sheathes  do 
not  hold  the  knife  securely.  See  that  your 
knife  sheath  keeps  your  knife  in  place. 

With  a  knife  of  the  Woodcraft  pattern  you 
can  do  most  anything,  from  cutting  brush  to 
splitting  kindling;  from  skinning  out  an 
animal  to  shaving  bacon  for  the  morning 
meal.  It  is  always  a  good  standby  and  being 
made  of  exceptionally  good  steel  takes  a  nice 
edge.  You  should  keep  it  sharp  on  your 
carborundum  sharpening  stone. 

To  deny  the  compass  a  plan  in  the  outfit 
of  the  outdoor  man  is  a  mistake  that  may 
cause  no  end  of  trouble  and  discomfort,  and 
if  in  very  wild  territory,  its  lack  may  mean 
the  loss  of  life  itself.  However,  the  latter 
is  doubtful,  unless  you  are  lost  in  the  midst 
of  winter,  when  anything  is  possible.  At 
least  to  be  lost  will  cause  much  discomfort. 
Be  prepared  against  this  by  having  a  compass 
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of  some  sort  and  see  that  you  have  a  reliable 
brand.  In  the  great  number  of  compasses, 
of  course,  the  part  of  the  needle  that  points 
North  is  blue,  while  the  end  that  is  directed 
to  the  South  is  silver  in  color.  A  fixed  rule  to 
remember  is  that  the  blue  stands  for  North. 
To  get  out  somewhere  and  find  that  you  do  not 
know  what  color  represents  North,  whether 
the  blue  or  the  silver,  has  happened  not  once, 
but  hundreds  of  times;  therefore  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  scratch  on  the  bottom  of  the  com- 
pass the  information  that  the  Blue  stands  for 
North.  Do  this  as  soon  as  you  buy  your 
compass. 

Compasses  are  made  in  many  materials, 
some  good,  and  some  indifferent;  some  cost 
ten  dollars  and  others  ten  cents.  Get  your 
compass  from  a  reliable  manufacturer,  no 
matter  what  style  you  buy.  Now  compasses 
are  made  in  both  large  and  small  sizes.  Some 
prefer  the  regulation  watch  size,  others  want 
the  compass  small.  Such  a  well  known 
woodsman  as  W.  L.  Marble,  of  the  Marble 
company  after  much  painstaking  study  and 
consideration  of  the  subject  finally  created 
his  style  of  compass  which  I  may  say  is  a  very 
good  one.    He  writes: 

"The  size  of  the  compass  is  not  very  im- 
portant and  a  size  from  three-quarters  to 
one  and  one  half  inches  in  diameter  is  plenty 
large  enough  for  a  sportsman's  use.  Timber 
estimators  who  have  to  run  accurate  parallel 
lines  generally  use  a  compass  with  a  needle 
from  two  and  one  half  to  three  inches  long 
with  raised  and  graduated  dial,  and  with 
folding  sights." 

It  is  a  good  rule  in  the  woods  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  compass  always.  Thus,  consult- 
ing the  compass,  you  will  never  err  and  stray 
from  the  trail  as  many  do.  In  the  Marble 
type  of  cempass  this  is  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  open-faced  and  is  always  in 
sight,  being  pinned  either  to  the  coat,  or 
attached  to  the  belt.  Thus,  without  any 
trouble  you  may  keep  your  eye  on  that  com- 
pass and  tell  whether  or  not  you  are  deviating 
from  your  course.  The  accuracy  of  this 
little  compass  is  well  known;  it  is  small  but 
never  fails  to  do  its  duty;  it  is  also  durable 
and  practically  free  from  danger  of  being 
smashed;  it  is  1  %  inches  in  diameter  and  may 
be  had  in  two  styles;  one  has  the  needle 
mounted  on  an  agate,  while  the  other  one  has 
a  revolving  dial.    Both  forms  are  good. 

Many  compasses  are  furnished  in  the  watch 
case,  or  hunting  case  form,  with  a  cover  clos- 
ing on  it;  it  is  kept  in  the  pocket  and  may  be 
tied  with  a  chain  or  otherwise  to  prevent 


losing  it.  A  point  to  recognize  in  getting  a 
good  compass  is  that  the  needle  must  be 
finely  tempered  and  highly  magnetized  so 
that  it  will  shift  sensitively  and  very  quickly. 
The  poorer  compasses  shift  slowly  and  settle 
to  point  very  suddenly,  and  are  therefore 
more  or  less  unreliable  and  inaccurate.  Many 
of  the  open  face  compasses  and  those  that 
cover  with  the  case  are  provided  with  what 
is  known  as  a  stop.  Thus  when  the  compass 
is  not  in  use  you  can  move  this  stop  over 
and  it  locks  the  needle  so  that  the  needle  does 
not  move;  this  is  done  by  shoving  the  needle 
up  against  the  crystal  thus  preventing  its 
moving.  I  have  a  compass  such  as  this, 
but  I  do  not  like  the  form.  When  you  move 
the  slide  or  stop  over  there  is  left  a  hole  be- 
side the  stop  and  through  this  hole  dust  and 
moisture  can  get  in.  The  result  is  that  an 
otherwise  good  compass  is  ruined,  for  the 
silver  end  of  the  needle  is  rusted.  I  figure 
that  on  account  of  this  it  falls  off  several 
points,  and  is  inaccurate. 

I  note  that  Mr.  W.  L.  Marble  is  of  the 
same  opinion.    He  has  stated: 

"I  consider  the  stop  not  only  unnecessary 
but  detrimental,  as  the  stop  notice  allows 
particles  of  dust  and  dirt  to  get  inside  the 
box.  These  eventually  work  their  way  into 
the  pivot  cavity  of  the  needle  mounting  and 
interfere  with  the  free  working  of  the  needle. 
The  compass  box  should  be  waterproof,  as 
the  least  bit  of  moisture  under  the  glass  will 
cause  the  needle  to  stick  to  the  crystal,  and 
until  it  has  been  thoroughly  dried  out  it  is 
worse  than  no  compass  at  all.  I  had  to  stop 
once  in  a  driving  snowstorm  late  in  the  after- 
noon, miles  from  camp,  build  a  fire  and  dry 
out  all  three  of  my  compasses  which  had 
collected  moisture  under  the  glass  to  the 
extent  of  being  entirely  useless.  Most  com- 
passes are  made  so  that  they  cannot  be  taken 
apart  for  adjustment  without  injuring  the 
crystal  or  the  flange  that  holds  it  in  place. 
This  is  a  bad  feature  and  should  be  avoided 
in  the  selection  of  a  compass.  It  will  often 
happen  that  the  extreme  point  of  the  post  will 
become  dulled,  or  broken,  or  slightly  bent 
over.  If  you  can  readily  take  the  compass 
apart  the  point  may  be  sharpened  with  a  file 
whetstone  and  made  as  good  as  new.  This 
is  very  important  when  you  are  not  where 
you  can  step  into  a  store  and  buy  a  new  one. 
If  you  are  going  into  the  woods  alone  and 
where  you  must  depend  upon  a  compass, 
always  take  along  an  extra  one,  or,  better 
still,  two  extra  ones,  so  that  if  one  should 
become  damaged  your  business  or  pleasure 
will  not  be  interfered  with." 
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Mr.  Marble  has  said  some  more  good  things 
about  the  compass,  and  it  would  be  treating 
the  subject  ill  not  to  give  them  place  here, 
so  they  are  appended.    He  continues: — 

"If  you  intend  to  hunt  in  an  unfamiliar 
territory  where  you  are  to  depend  upon  your 
compass  to  get  you  out,  a  map  showing  the 
topography  of  the  country  is  of  great  benefit 
and  may  be  secured  at  the  state  land  office, 
the  county  seat  or  at  the  United  States  land 
office.  These  maps  are  compiled  from  the 
field  notes  of  the  surveyors  and  indicate  the 
location  of  streams,  lakes,  roads,  mountain 
ranges,  swamps,  hills,  etc. 

"Locate  your  camp  on  the  map.  It  will 
usually  be  on  a  stream,  lake  or  road.  If  the 
general  course  of  the  road  or  stream  is  east 
and  west  and  you  are  to  hunt  north  of  it  you 
will  only  have  to  run  south  to  get  back  to 
your  base  line  or  camp.  If  your  course  varies 
to  the  east  or  north  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  the  same  distance  west  or  south  to  get 
back  to  your  starting  point. 

"A  pedometer  is  of  great  value  when  hunt- 
ing, as  it  shows  one  how  far  he  has  gone  in  the 
different  directions.  If  you  desire  to  lay  a 
fairly  accurate  course  and  have  both  hands 
at  liberty,  hold  your  compass  in  both  hands 
at  half  arm's  length  from  the  body,  with  the 
elbows  resting  against  your  sides,  so  as  to 
bring  the  compass  in  direct  line  with  center 
of  your  body.  To  settle  the  needle  quickly 
tip  the  compass  until  the  end  of  the  needle 
touches  the  glass,  thus  checking  the  vibration. 
Repeat  this  quickly  two  or,^  three  times  as 
the  needle  is  passing  the  center  of  the  arc  it 
is  making.  Then  carefully  level  the  box 
and  as  soon  as  the  needle  stops  vibrating  take 
a  sight  on  some  object  in  exact  alignment  with 
your  course  and  as  far  ahead  as  you  can  see. 
Walk  to  it  and  repeat  the  operation.  A  little 
practice  will  enable  you  to  run  quite  an  accur- 
ate line. 

"I  desire  to  fully  impress  upon  your  mind 
the  extreme  importance  of  consulting  your 
compass  often,  otherwise  you  may  swing  so 
far  from  your  course  in  going  only  a  short 
distance  that  you  will  be  inclined  to  doubt 
its  accuracy.  One  of  the  very  best  woods- 
men I  ever  knew  made  three  complete  circuits 
one  cloudy  afternoon  in  territory  with  which 
he  was  so  familiar  that  he  did  not  consult  his 
compass — so  sure  was  he  that  he  could  keep 
a  direct  course  to  his  destination.  His  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  as  an  expert  woodsman 
received  a  severe  shock  and  he  never  after- 
ward dared  to  rely  on  his  sense  of  direction. 
Consult  your  compass  often.  Your  con- 
fidence in  the  utility  of  the  compass  will  in- 


crease rapidly  as  you  become  more  familiar 
with  it.  It  adds  very  much  to  the  pleasure 
and  success  of  an  outing  trip  to  feel  that  you 
are  not  altogether  dependent  on  a  more  ex- 
perienced fellow  sportsman  or  a  guide  to 
enable  you  to  get  back  to  camp,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  you 
can  strike  out  and  explore  new  territory  alone 
and  find  your  way  back  to  camp  with  the  aid 
of  the  most  absolutely  reliable  guide  you  have 
— the  compass." 

There  are  some  who  hold  that  the  so-called 
luminous  compass  is  more  of  a  necessity  than 
the  ordinary  sort;  that,  if  you  have  a  luminous 
compass  you  can  see  and  get  your  directions 
where  you  would  be  sadly  inconvenienced 
wit/i  the  ordinary  compass.  What  is  a 
luminous  compass?  It  is  one  where  the  North 
and  South  ends  of  the  needle  are  treated  with 
what  is  known  as  a  radio-active  compound, 
which,  in  the  dark,  shows  up  brightly,  and 
without  trouble  will  set  you  right.  The 
arrow-head  points  North;  the  South  end  is 
round,  so  there  is  no  mistaking.  Personally 
I  never  had  much  use  for  luminous  compasses. 
The  less  night  wandering  the  better,  I  figure, 
and  I  guess  all  agree  with  me  there  more  or 
less.  Furthermore  I  see  no  preference  for 
the  so-called  floating  dial  compasses  over  the 
needle  ones.  What  is  the  floating  dial  com- 
pass? One  whose  face  turns  around,  the 
needle  being  attached  underneath  it.  How- 
ever, the  arrow-head  is  plainly  marked  so  that 
when  the  dial  moves  the  arrow-head  naturally 
always  points  North.  These  floating  dial 
compasses  may  also  be  had  in  the  luminous 
form  with  the  arrow-head  shining  in  the  dark. 
The  majority  of  these  luminous  compasses 
you  have  to  expose  to  the  sun  during  the  day 
before  the  night  that  you  are  going  to  use  it. 
For  my  part  I  see  no  gain  in  them  over  the 
common  compass.  All  I  have  to  say  is: 
try  to  do  all  your  moving  around  in  the  day- 
time, and  stick  to  camp  at  night.  That's 
good  common-sense  advice! 

VI. — Camp  Kits  and  Camp  Foods. 

It  all  depends  upon  what  sort  of  a  trip 
you  are  going  on  as  to  whether  your  kit  should 
be  light  or  heavy ;  if  sheavy,  your  transportation 
facilities  must  be  of  the  best.  If  the  getting 
of  stuff  to  your  camp  be  easy,  and  if  you  are 
in  a  permanent  camp  you  can  of  course  add 
a  lot  of  things,  whereas,  if  you  are  hiking, 
carrying  everything  on  your  back,  you  have 
simply  got  to  curtail  the  luxuries  and  make 
everything  as  light  as  possible.  We  will  not 
therefore  take  into  consideration  the  matter 
of  permanent  camping  here,  but  will  rather 
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take  into  consideration  the  man  who  goes 
light  and  who  carries  his  home,  etc.,  right  on 
his  back.  This  also  applies  to  the  canoeist, 
for  he  too  has  to  drop  off  things,  but  he  cer- 
tainly can  add  things  where  the  go-light  man 
cannot.  Furthermore,  no  man  has  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  camping  and  the  genuine 
primitiveness  of  it  till  he  has  tried  the  hiking 
stunt.  One  is  cast  somewhat  on  his  resources, 
and  it  is  really  a  test  for  anyone  to  see  how 
they  measure  up  in  the  eyes  of  Nature.  In 
going  light  the  cook  kit,  or  the  utensils  must 
be  considered  very  carefully  In  the  first 
place  as  much  weight  as  possible  has  to  be 
eliminated:  lightness  is  the  prime  requisite. 
Your  cooking  outfit  when  all  made  up  and 
nested  together  should  weigh  about  two  and 
one-fourth  to  two  and  one-half  pounds. 
With  this  as  a  practical  basis  you  can  make 
your  selections.  Aluminum  ware  is  very 
good  stuff  and  serviceable;  it  lasts,  and  be- 
sides that,  is  lighter  than  any  of  the  other 
materials.  At  least  the  two  large  pots  should 
be  of  aluminum,  and  the  whole  works  if  you 
so  desire.  I  branched  away  from  the  Miller 
cook  kit  last  summer.  Here  is  a  good  idea: 
first  a  large  pot,  about  10  by  4,  a  second  pot 
to  nest  inside  of  that  one,  about  9}^  by  3H- 
These  can  be  had  furnished  with  suitable 
handles  or  hooks.  The  plate  may  be  9  by  1. 
This  fits  into  the  pot  that  nests  within  the 
other  one.  Frying  pan  may  be  83^  by  13^ 
inches,  also  nesting.  The  handle  should  be 
of  the  detachable  sort  if  possible.  Next  in 
this  outfit  is  a  bowl  say  of  6  3^  by  3  inches, 
but  instead  of  aluminum,  preferably  in  white 
enamel  ware.  If  you  want  to  curtail  weight, 
however,  as  much  as  possible  use  the  alumi- 
num ware.  Next  comes  a  saucer,  5^  by  1 
inch,  either  white  enamel  or  aluminum.  The 
cup  should  be  about  43^  by  2}4  inches.  The 
above  are  about  the  measurements  of  my  last 
kit.  I  am  far  away  from  the  home  roost  at 
this  writing  by  thousands  of  miles,  so  do  not 
remember  down  to  the  fraction  how  big  each 
article  was,  but  the  above  are  about  the  right 
dimensions.  Added  to  this  were  a  durable 
knife  and  fork  and  two  spoons.  A  glimpse 
at  the  measurements  given  will  show  you 
how  neatly  these  articles  nest  within  each 
other.  That  is  the  idea  you  should  strive  for. 
My  kit  is  therefore  but  a  hint.  However, 
never  go  over  ten  inches  for  a  diameter  for 
the  largest  pot.  Note  that  in  the  Miller 
kit  the  largest  pot  is  but  7  by  6}4  inches  in 
height  and  all  the  rest  of  the  articles  have 
to  nest  in  that  save  the  ten  inch  aluminum 
plate  which  is  carried  in  the  pack-sack.  The 
Miller,  and  such  small  kits,  can  be  tucked 


into  a  canvas  water  pail  that  is  waterproof 
(size  13  by  7  inches)  and  this  in  turn  is,  by 
means  of  straps,  attached  to  the  pack-sack 
and  is  carried  not  in,  but  outside  of  the  pack- 
sack.  Thus  the  inside  is  reserved  for  other 
things.  Now  a  canvas  pail  (if  you  get  it  large 
enough)  is  a  good  idea.  Why?  Simply  be- 
cause you  can  bring  up  water  in  it  and  have 
that  on  hand.  Certainly  it  has  points  that 
cannot  be  denied.  If,  however,  you  do  not 
use  the  canvas  pail  then  you  can  make  a  can- 
vas slip  wherein  your  materials  can  fit  neatly, 
and  this  canvas  slip  can  be  used  at  night, 
filled  full  of  leaves  or  grass  as  a  pillow.  Re- 
member these  points  as  they  are  valuable. 

Going  light,  and  going  out  on  the  camping 
trail  all  alone  is  one  way;  the  better  way  is  for 
two  to  go  on  such  a  trip.  Save  for  adding  a 
couple  more  utensils  and  cups,  etc.,  the  cook 
kit  above  mentioned  fits  nicely  for  two  or 
more.  If  two  go,  the  outfit  can  be  equally 
divided.  Thus  one  carries  the  cook  kit  parcel 
strapped  to  his  pack-sack,  while  the  other 
carries  the  shelter  tent,  in  a  roll,  strapped  to 
the  outside  of  his  pack.  Now  inside  of  this 
tent  roll  may  be  found  room  for  some  things 
that  cannot  be  carried  otherwise  without 
encumbrdnce.  What,  for  instance?  Well, 
suppose  there  are  two  of  you,  and  you  are  on 
an  angling  trip;  you  can  keep  both  rods  in 
the  middle  of  that  tent  roll  and  many  other 
things  such  as  the  fly  books  and  minor  other 
carefully  selected  things.  These  are  just 
hints  by  the  way  which  I  pass  on  to  you  for 
inspection  and  try-out.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
uine pack-rod  which  comes  in  as  high  as  eight 
or  nine  joints  makes  a  very  compact  little 
thing  and  is  quite  hid  in  the  tent  roll  where 
the  longer  rod  may  jut  out.  You  can  suit 
yourself  on  this  point;  the  scientific  aspect 
of  the  situation  is  that  the  rod  of  many  joints 
takes  the  action  out  of  the  rod,  whereas  the 
rod  with  but  three  joints  preserves  the  resil- 
iency, the  action.  But  where  one  has  to 
pack  a  rod,  the  rod  that  comes  in  short  length 
assures  compactness  and  is  easy  to  tuck 
into  the  tent  roll. 

Any  trip  into  the  wilds,  where  one  intends 
going  light,  must  be  carefully  considered  and 
must  be  thought  out  and  planned  ahead  of 
time,  otherwise  you  are  going  to  butt  up 
against  something  that  you  know  little  about 
and  will  come  out  the  loser.  It  may  be  true 
that  a  woodsman  can  go  out  and  make  a 
brush  shelter,  and  get  his  meals  over  a  com- 
mon fire  and  live  through  it,  but  the  man 
hustled  out  of  the  bedlam  of  civilization  is 
another  proposition.  The  business  man  who 
has  laid  on  a  layer  of  hog  fat  outside  his 
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stomach,  the  thickness  of  a  foot  is  not  fit  for 
the  go-light  trail.  He  should  have  "gone 
light"  long  ago.  Nor  is  the  so-called  epicure 
fit  for  the  trail;  for  your  epicure  would  die  if 
he  did  not  have  his  steaks  smothered  in 
onions,  cream  puffs,  fried  and  seasoned 
oysters,  rich  pies  and  cakes,  wines  and  what 
not.  Such  a  man  cannot  eat  a  bannock, 
digest  a  fried  fish  or  drink  a  pail  of  black 
coffee  and  live  through  the  process.  The 
process  of  going  light  into  the  woods  is  an 
open  challenge  to  you;  to  prove  that  you 
can  do  it  and  come  out  healthy  and  happy 
and  strong.  And  if  you  do  try  it  remember 
first,  last  and  all  the  time:  you  simply  have 
to  cut  out  heavy  eating.  You  have  to  eat 
just  so  much  and  no  more  for  your  provisions 
are  put  up  to  last  two,  three  or  four  weeks 
only.  And  furthermore  it  is  foolish  to  think  of 
starting  out  without  having  first  conditioned 
yourself  for  the  trail.  You  should  have  learn- 
ed to  eat  frugally  at  least  two  weeks  before 
you  start  out  and  you  should  have  learned  to 
prepare  these  things  you  eat,  yourself.  And 
you  should  prepare  and  eat  the  prescribed 
camp-foods  at  that.  Yet  this  no  writer  will 
ever,  ever  tell  you.  This  is  always  left  out. 
You  are  supposed  to  jump  out  of  your  spick 
and  span  clothes,  don  your  camp  garments, 
shoulder  your  pack-sack  and  hike  away, 
having  left  your  goodly  meal  that ■  very  morn- 
ing. You  find  out  to  your  sorrow  that  you 
will  be  badly  disappointed — very  sadly  so, 
for  you  will  have  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
and  learn  the  whole  works,  whereas,  if  you 
had  studied  up  on  it  you  would  have  spent 
your  first  day  merely  continuing  your  food 
going  through  the  performance  of  eating  and 
preparing  your  food  without  any  hitch  and 
furthermore  your  stomach  would  have  ad- 
justed itself  to  receiving  and  assimilating  the 
alien  products.  The  man  who  is  best  for 
the  go-light  trail  is  naturally  the  man  who  has 
been  used  to  eating  common  foods;  others 
simply  have  to  condition.  The  young  fellow 
with  hard  muscles  and  a  good  digestion  will 
step  into  the  go-light  situation  without  the 
least  trouble.  All  he  needs  is  stick-to-it- 
iveness.  You  say:  what  is  to  be  gained  by 
such  a  course?  This:  you  come  out  of 
your  experience  hard  as  a  rock,  healthy  and 
bronzed,  and  in  such  physical  trim  as  you 
have  never  been  in  before.  Your  red  blood 
corpuscles  will  have  improved  in  power  of 
resistence  at  least  75  per  cent.;  the  power  of 
resistence  by  the  way  is  the  strength  tied  up 
in  the  system  which  finds  it  easy  to  fight  down 
such  things  as  disease,  colds,  and  many  other 
things  that  the  man  in  the  haunts  of  civiliza- 


tion cannot  fight  down,  because,  lacking 
everything  that  goes  to  make  up  strength, 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  pure  air,  etc.,  his 
spirit  of  resistence  is  at  low  margin  and  the 
body  ailments  are  constantly  tearing  him 
down  or  weakening  him. 

Furthermore  the  sooner  you  accustom  your- 
self to  eating  two  meals  a  day  even  in  civiliza- 
tion, the  better.  I  am  not  considering  the 
laboring  man  in  this  respect  for  he  absolutely 
needs  added  fare  to  keep  his  strength  up. 
But  the  man  who  does  no  physical  hard  work 
need  never  eat  more  than  two  meals  a  day. 
And  if  you  go  on  the  hiking  trail,  canoeing 
trail,  or  even  permanent  camping  accustom 
yourself  to  two  meals  a  day.  Gut  out  the 
dinner  therefore  and  perhaps  have  a  light 
bite  at  noon.  In  the  first  place,  as  one  writer 
has  put  it,  if  you  have  three  meals  a  day  you 
are  constantly  making  meals.  Whereas,  if 
the  dinner  is  left  out.  you  can  keep  right  on. 
It  may  be  weakening  at  first  and  I  would 
suggest  for  that  reason  that  you  condition 
before-hand.  You  will  find  it  pays.  After 
two  months  of  living  on  two  meals  a  day  you 
will  find  yourself  healthier  than  ever  and  with- 
out much  craving  for  extra  food.  The  even- 
ing meal,  however,  I  will  admit,  must  be  the 
largest  of  them  all.  And  if  one  has  got  into 
the  scientific  class  of  camp-food  preparation 
he  need  have  no  trouble  that  what  he  pre- 
pares is  not  going  to  be  digestible.  Ad- 
mittedly, fish  in  the  summer  for  the  camper 
etc.,  must  fill  a  large  place  on  the  bill  of  fare, 
and  fish  may  be  baked,  planked  or  fried  to 
suit  your  taste.  It  is  well  to  shift  from  one 
form  to  the  other  in  preparing  fish.  More  on 
this  later. 

Some  men  who  go  camping  have  a  Steven's 
long  barrelled  pistol,  .22  calibre  tucked  in 
their  outfit  and  they  go  out  and  garner  grouse 
during  the  summer,  for  the  camp  pot.  This 
is  mean,  malicious,  destructive  work  and  no 
one  should  be  guilty  of  it,  at  least  in  the 
present  day  of  rapidly  decreasing  game  birds. 
The  desecrative  man  cannot  be  appealed  to 
anyhow,  but  we  can  appeal  to  the  humane 
tendencies  of  a  great  portion  of  them.  Don't 
kill  grouse  in  the  summer  camping  season! 
In  the  hunting  season  that  is  different.  Then 
your  share  taken  will  not  be  counted  against 
you,  and  furthermore  you  can  add  rabbits, 
etc.  to  your  bill  of  fare.  But  in  the  summer 
you  are  restricted  to  fish  and  what  you  have 
brought  along  with  you  from  the  city.  And 
what  you  bring  along  depends  upon  what 
sort  of  a  trip  it  is,  and  how  many  are  going 
on  that  trip.  If  two,  then  the  provisions 
must  be  increased.    Also  it  must  be  remem- 
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bered  that  not  over  fifty  pounds  of  provisions 
should  be  carried  between  two  men,  for  a  trip 
covering  a  space  of  from  three  to  four  weeks. 
I  am  not  going  to  give  here  the  exact  amounts 
necessary;  if  you  have  files  of  Rod  and  Gun 
you  can  turn  back  to  my  article  on  "The 
Trail  Of  The  Angling  Canoeist"  and  get 
pointers  on  how  much  to  take  along  to  make 
up  this  portion.  I  shall,  however,  mention 
the  things  which  are  the  most  reliable  and 
useful.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  camp 
flour.  The  ordinary  white  flour  has  not 
proven  satisfactory.  You  need  something 
that  is  already  prepared,  simply  to  fix  up. 
Here  the  self-rising  flour  is  the  best;  this  con- 
tains baking  powder,  powdered  sweet  milk 
and  a  number  of  other  ingredients.  This  is 
known  as  flap-jack  flour,  and  you  can  either 
make  flap-jacks  out  of  it  or  "bread."  To 
make  this  bread  you  simply  stir  well  with 
water  to  a  suitable  mixture  and  fill  the  frying 
pan  which  has  been  well  greased  with  the 
bacon  or  swab.  The  fire  is  allowed  to  pro- 
duce coals,  or  embers,  when  this  is  placed 
thereon  and  allowed  to  bake.  If  care  is  used 
you  will  have  no  trouble,  and  it  will  not  burn 
unless  you  have  a  hot,  flaming  fire.  You  can 
enrich  this  mixture  greatly  by  adding  powder- 
ed egg  in  the  proportion  of  two  eggs,  or  you 
can  also  stir  in  two  spoons  of  powdered  milk. 
In  such  .cases  the  mixture  should  be  well 
worked  together. 

Of  other  things  that  lead  in  importance 
is  a  strip  of  bacon,  of  good  grade.  When 
you  fry  your  fish  a  couple  of  thin  shavings  of 
this  will  afford  you  ample  grease  and  may  be 

(To  Be 


allowed  to  simmer  down  while  the  fish"  is 
frying.  Every  other  morning  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  have  bacon '  straight,  for  the  meal, 
that  is  as  far  as  meat  is  concerned.  Alter- 
nation should  always  be  striven  for;  the  same 
should  not  always  be  eaten  right  along.  To 
change  off  is  a  good  policy.  Pea  meal  is 
needed.  This  comes  in  the  condensed  form 
and  can  be  had  at  almost  all  dealers.  With 
this  you  make  pea-soup.  You  have  about  a 
dozen  boxes  say  of  bouillon  cubes,  or  beef 
cubes  with  you,  each  box  containing  twelve 
cubes.  A  couple,  or  three  of  these  added  to 
your  soup  will  flavor  and  enrich  it  and  make 
it  palatable.  The  pea  flour  itself  is  a  fine 
concoction,  by  the  way,  and  bears  looking 
into.  It  contains  pea,  also  bean  and  bacon 
and  is  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper.  It  has 
been  said  of  this  pea  flour  that: 

"It  is  similar  to  a  preparation  that  is  the  j 
standard  concentrated  food  used  in  the  armies 
of  Europe.    It  contains  more  nourishment 
for  its  weight  bulk  than  any  other  emergency 

ration." 

I  purchase  what  I  use  of  this  material  from 
the  New  York  Sporting  Goods  Company, 
New  York.  Each  box  or  tube  contains  six 
helpings,  and  weighs  4  ounces  each;  the  price 
is  only  ten  cents  the  box.  When  you  make 
soup  from  this  pea  flour  you  put  what  you 
want  in  a  bowl  and  add  water,  crushing  it  to 
get  out  the  lumps,  and  till  it  forms  paste; 
then  you  add  the  hot  water  and  boil  at  least 
for  twenty-five  minutes  so  as  to  get  the  whole 
good  out  of  it  and  until  it  is  diffused. 
Continued) 


THE  DAY  OF  THE  OUTBOARD  MOTOR 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


To  say  that  this  is  the  day  of  the  outboard 
motor  is  not  hitting  far  from  the  bulls- 
eye.  It  is  a  fact,  evident  to  your  eyes 
as  well  as  to  my  own  for  go  where  you  will 
in  these  energetic  days,  wherever  there  are 
lakes  or  streams,  whether  large  or  small, 
there  you  will  find  the  portable  motor  on 
duty,  purring  its  purr  of  contentment.  For 
a  number  of  years  after  its  introduction  here 
the  portable  motor  did  not  enjoy  the  fame 
that  it  should  have  enjoyed  from  the  very 
start.  I  ut  once  the  foundation  was  laid  this 
great  convenience  and  man-power  saver  won 
a  great  reputation,  a  reputation  that  has  not 


downed  but  which  is  growing  greater  every 
year.  At  the  same  time  the  production  of 
various  motors  is  .equally  great,  and  as  one 
motor  producing  company  says  there  are 
twenty  different  makes  of  portable  motors, 
all  of  them  reliable  that  will  do  what  the 
manufacturers  claim  for  them.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  true  outdoor  men,  used  to  rough 
going  and  taking  delight  in  roughing  it,  were 
prone  to  laugh  at  the  outboard  motor  as  a 
tenderfoot  appliance,  and  useful  only  as  a 
resorter's  labor-saver;  a  lover's  companion — 
this  and  much  more.  And  while  the  detach- 
able motor  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  to 
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perfection  still  it  has  now  come  to  be  that  the 
rough  and  ready  outdoor  men  are  actually 
using  that  same  identical  affair.  The  realiza- 
tion has  gone  home  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  propositions  that  a  man  can  admit  to 
his  pleasure  paraphernalia.  It  is  more  than 
an  idler's  toy.  It  is  a  get-there  convenience. 
Its  value  as  a  time-saver  is  pre-eminent  over 
all  its  other  qualities.  It  has  now  come  to 
be  recognized  as  an  asset  to  the  sportsman 
and  as  such  can  always  be  depended  upon  to 
do  its  duty,  save  worry  and  expense  and  gain 
time.  Especially  is  the  portable  motor  a 
wonderful  introduction  to  the  man  who  has 
but  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  use  in  his 
pleasure-hunts.  Take,  for  instance,  the  city 
man.  He  may  have  his  week-end;  or  his 
evenings.  With  him  it  is  a  matter  of  getting 
there.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  many  days  to 
spend,  but  a  matter  of  crowding  as  much  sport 
into  a  few  hours  as  possible.  What  eats  up 
most  of  these  Jiours,  ordinarily,  is  the  getting 
to  the  fishing  grounds  or  the  camping  grounds. 
Here  the  simple  and  light,  and  easily  carried 
or  transported  portable  motor  comes  into  the 
situation.  The  lighter  models  are  easily 
carried  in  a  case.  It  can  quickly  be  attached 
to  the  rowboat  and  away  you  go  to  your 
grounds,  whereas  in  the  past  most  of  the 
time  was  spent  in  rowing,  rowing  and  still 
rowing.  The  famous  portable  motor  has 
solved  the  time  proposition  very  well  indeed. 
It  is  to  the  busy  man  a  splendid  innovation. 
The  cost  of  running  it  is  practically  insignifi- 
cant, and  it  pays  so  well  in  actual  amusement 
that  it  belongs  among  the  leaders  in  this 
respect. 

With- the  development  of  these  portable 
motors  their  fame  has  spread  and  innumerable 
thousands  are  sold,  here,  there  and  every- 
where. The  portable  motor  is  fast  edging 
into  the  wilderness.  One  man  has  com- 
mented that  he  has  taken  a  portable  motor 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Ottawa  and  com- 
ments also  that  these  affairs  are  doing  valuable 
service  at  various  of  the  northern  Hudson 
Bay  Posts.  He  also  remarks  that  he  has 
seen  these  small  craft  employed  at.  towing 
out  logs.  But  of  course  the  fuel  with  which 
to  run  these  motors  lasts  only  as  long  as 
you  have  it  readily  on  hand.  It  has  to  be 
taken  in  over  the  snows  in  the  winter  if  you 
are  to  use  it  in  the  far  north,  but  this  will 
more  and  more  be  done  in  the  future  as  the 
means  of  transportation  becomes  more  assured 
and  even.  In  regard  to  this  proposition  of 
introducing  the  portable  motor  in  the  Can- 
adian wilds  one  writer  has  made  some  in- 
teresting remarks,  as  follows: 


"I  have  often  wondered  why  some  of  the 
venturesome  spirits  who  are  contemplating 
long  trips — into  the  Barren  Land  Country 
of  Canada,  for  instance — do  not  take  the  out- 
board motor  as  a  means  of  getting  over  a  lot 
of  territory  at  little  expense  and  less  trouble 
than  is  contained  in  the  proposition  now. 
One  can  have  all  the  gasoline  necessary  sent 
by  the  usual  boat  and  river  transportation 
through  to  Great  Slave  Lake  or  even  by  Hud- 
son Bay  steamer  to  Great  Bear  Lake,  and 
once  that  is  done  the  rest  would  be  easy. 
The  man  who  does  this  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  is  in  a  position  to 
travel  around  and  over  big  lakes  that,  as  yet, 
have  been  only  partly  and  imperfectly  ex- 
plored and  he  can  do  so  in  comfort  and  peace. 
The  thing  works  out  almost  mathematically. 
Two  150  pound  Indians  with  still  another 
150  pounds  or  so  of  grub  and  outfit  for  a 
month's  trip  means  nearly  500  pounds  in  all. 
Against  this  we  can  put  a  60  pound  outboard 
motor  and  not  over  150  pounds  of  gasoline 
and  get  more  effective  results,  and  travel 
twice  as  far.  Some  will  say  that  you  will 
miss  the  sociability  and  novelty  of  travelling 
with  two  untutored  and  unspoiled  specimens 
of  Lo,  but,  gentle  reader,  has  it  been  your 
experience — I  will  not  say  pleasure — to  have 
for  your  companions  two  or  more  Hudson 
Bay  country  Crees,  Dog  Ribs,  or  Yellow 
Knives?  They  require  more  fuel  to  keep 
their  boilers  going  than  the  little  humming 
motor  at  the  end  of  your  jDoat.  There  are 
also  other  inconveniences  not  to  be  men- 
tioned here." 

There  are  of  course  exceptional  limitaliuns 
to  the  extensive  use  of  the  portable  motor  in 
the  wilderness  and  even  near  to  the  wilder- 
ness. A  few  adventurous  souls,  with  money 
and  illimitable  patience  will  follow  out  this 
new  plan  of  cruising  on  their  pleasure  jaunts 
but  only  a  very  small  minority.  The  great 
majority  will  cling  in  and  around  civilization, 
withrn  reach  of  the  demanded  gas  supply. 
The  portable  motor  is  adaptable  to  many 
and  various  things,  but  it  also  has  limitations 
as  to  the  craft  it  is  attached  to.  Naturally 
the  lighter  the  craft  the  better  it  is  for  getting 
speed  out  of  it,  and  for  the  proposition  all 
around.  A  more  or  less  slim  boat,  not  too 
wide  of  beam  is  the  best  boat  for  the  purpose. 
Results  where  the  motor  is  attached  to  water- 
logged scows,  etc.,  are  necessarily  unpro- 
ductive of  the  best  results;  but  within  their 
limits  they  are  all  that  a  man  can  ask  and 
certainly  all  that  the  manufacturers  say  for 
them.  The  light  boat  that  cleaves  the  water 
well,  narrow  at  beam — such  a  boat  is  the 
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ideal  boat  for  the  detachable  motor.  Speak- 
ing of  light  craft  for  use  in  this  manner,  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  use  them  on 
canoes.  But  the  only  trouble  has  been  that 
with  a  sharp  stern  trouble  of  course  has  been 
had,  amounting  almost  to  an  impossibility. 
But  one  canoe  company  has  made  great 
forward  steps  in  presenting  a  canoe  with  a 
square  stern,  namely,  the  Chestnut  canoe, 
made  at  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  and 
the  detachable  motor  has  been  used  on  that 
singularly  well.  These  strong,  canvas-cover- 
ed canoes  are  exceptionally  well  fitted  for  the 
purpose  and  are  highly  commendable.  A 
motor  on  the  back  of  a  square-sterned  Chest- 
nut sends  it  skittering  over  the  lakes  at  a 
fine  rate  of  speed. 

The  steady  growth  in  the  demand  for 
motors  for  use  on  the  lakes  and  waters  was 
ushered  in  with  the  evident  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  for  a  smaller  motor  that 
was  light,  and  which  could  be  carried  by 
hand  from  place  to  place.  Hence  it  was  that 
the  light  motor  was  placed  on  the  market. 
The  new  innovation  was  an  instantaneous 
success;  the  demand  has  been  phenomenal, 
and  in  the  light  of  fact,  unprecedented  for 
various  famous  portable  motors  are  now  in 
use  throughout  the  whole  world  and  one 
company  boasts  of  the  fact  that  their  motor 
is  in  use  in  twenty-five  countries.  What  a 
reputation  indeed! 

In  small  motors  we  have  them  from  2  to  5 
horse  power,  and  weighing  from  sixty  pounds 
to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
Some  of  the  five  horse  power  motors  are  of 
the  latter  weight.  But  the  five  horse  power 
motor  is  not  meant  for  portable  use.  It  is 
meant  for  driving  power,  and  a  purchaser 
who  uses  one  of  these  understands  in  the 
beginning  that  it  is  not  an  affair  to  be  easily 
transported  from  lake  to  lake  by  hand.  The 
widely  successful  2  horse  power  motor,  how- 
ever, can  be  detached,  carried  from  one  lake 
to  the  other,  or  transferred  as  baggage  along 
with  your  other  paraphernalia  and  without 
the  least  inconvenience  in  the  world.  When 
you  are  in  from  the  lake  your  tiny  motor  can 
be  carried  up  to  the  tent,  taking  no  room  at 
all  in  that  ideal  living  place.  Of  course 
great  speed  can  be  gotten  out  of  the  5  horse 
power  motor,  but  speed  is  not  so  much  de- 
manded as  something  that  will  automatically 
take  the  place  of  oars.  And  this  the  2  horse 
power  affair  does  to  perfect,  all-around  satis- 
faction. The  2  horse  power  affair  is,  in  my 
eyes,  the  most  recommendable  of  the  lot 
and  serves  its  purpose  so  well  and  is  so  easily 


understood  and  regulated  that  it  is  the  best 
selection  of  the  lot.  A  2  horse  power  port- 
able motor  will  drive  a  fifteen  foot  rowboat 
along  at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour  if 
this  is  desired.  Ordinarily,  however,  so  much 
speed  is  not  necessary,  save  when  one  wants 
to  shift  to  new  grounds  swiftly.  One  man 
has  asserted  of  the  2  horse  power  motor  that 
fifty  pounds  of  outboard  motor  will  do  the 
work  in  a  boat  of  more  men  than  the  boat 
itself  can  float;  it  is  doubtful,  he  avers,  if 
five  or  six  strong  men  in  a  row  boat  can  de- 
velop two  horse-power  with  oars,  under 
ordinary,  every-day  conditions.  The  truth 
of  this  assertion  need  not  be  speculated  upon. 

To  the  fisherman  the  portable,  2  horse- 
power motor  is  a  veritable  godsend.  I  have 
spoken  of  how  it  is  a  time  saver.  Presuming 
that  the  good  grounds,  where  the  big  fellows 
are  lurking  are  a  matter  of  two  miles  or  so 
from  the  place  where  you  are  installed.  If 
you  are  employing  the  oars,  the  familiar  old 
"ash  breeze,"  it  means  the  application  of  a 
lot  of  muscle,  and  the  expending  of  a  lot  of 
energy  to  get  there.  This  is  usually  the 
toughest  part  of  fishing — this  rowing  and  still 
rowing.  It  is  at  times  just  about  endless. 
It's  the  snag  in  the  whole  works.  But  how 
different  with  the  portable  motor?  You  just 
leisurely  light  your  pipe,  pick  up  the  motor, 
go  to  the  boat,  attach  it  and  away  you  go 
and  are  at  your  destination  in  a  short  time, 
all  your  arm  power  saved  for  industrious 
casting.  You  pad-pounders  know  from  ex- 
perience that  jumping  from  place  to  place  is 
part  of  the  scheme  of  this  fishing.  The  fish 
shift  as  the  minnows  shift.  Therefore  if 
you  have  rowed  a  great  distance  and  you 
reach  your  destination  and  find  that  the  fish 
are  not  there,  what  do  you  do?  Why  you 
have  to  shift  to  find  them.  More  blistering 
work,  and  most  of  your  day  is  lost,  simply 
lost  in  tiring  and  unprogressive  rowing. 
The  motor  will  carry  you  over  ten  times  more 
ground  in  a  day  and  you  can  ^over  fifty  places 
where,  ordinarily,  with  only  arm  power  vou 
can  only  cover  twelve  or  fifteen  places.  In 
the  long  run  the  motor  proves  so  economical 
that  it  pays  for  itself  a  hundred  times  over. 
Nor  does  it  wear  out  in  one  year  or  five  if 
cared  for.  *  But,  like  all  other  appliances  a 
portable  motor  is  not  expected  to  do  things 
beyond  a  certain  set  limit.  Nobody  asks 
that,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  the  owner  of  a 
portable  motor,  who  does  not  revere  it  and 
take  the  best  of  care  of  it.  It  is  so  valuable 
and  you  like  it  so  well  that  you  simply  feel 
that  you  can't  do  without  it.  Once  you 
have  gone  fishing  over  the  outboard  motor 
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trail  the  old-fashioned  "ash  breeze"  stunt 
loses  its  glamour! 

I  have  spoken  of  the  fact  that  you  can  get 
to  your  fishing  grounds  speedily.  But  do 
not  get  the  idea  that  you  cannot  fish  as  you 
go  to  your  destination  for  you  can,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  That  is  the  best  part  of 
it  all,  looking  at  it  from  the  fishing  point  of 
view.  By  toning  down  your  motor  to  a 
comprehensive  trolling  rate  of  speed  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  an  hour  you 
can  troll  every  inch  of  the  way  and  snake  in 
and  out  and  around  the  most  coveted  nooks, 
and  assemble  big  fish  if  they  are  there.  But, 
you  say,  the  noise  will  stop  them;  the  churn- 
ing of  the  water  will  frighten  them?  This 
is  not  true.  The  "cut-out"  may  be  closed, 
and  so  muffled  that  the  motor  will  make 
comparatively  little  noise.  It  is  of  course 
to  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  as  free  of  sound 
as  the  silent  paddle  but  it  is  silent  enough 
for  ordinary  fishing  or  trolling  purposes. 
There  is  no  noise  or  vibration  along  with  it, 
and  compared  with  the  average  clashing  oars 
and  slosh  and  swish  the  motor  of  the  average 
outboard  sort  is  far  the  winner. 

Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
demonstrated  as  a  practical  fact  that  fish 
are  not  frightened  by  the  passing  of  motor 
boats,  and  that  the  fish  instead  of  taking  to 
the  "tall  weeds"  are  rather  attracted  by  the 
rolling  of  the  water  and  dart  into  the  midst 
of  it,  as  in  great  sport.  A  certain  writer 
some  time  ago  published  an  article  in  which 
he  spoke  freely  of  catching  fish  right  off  of 
the  propeller,  so  to  speak.  This  article  no 
doubt  received  a  wide  reading  and  startled 
the  angling  public  out  of  its  shoes,  most  of 
the  clan  suspecting  that  there  was  nothing 
but  theory  in  it;  that  it  was  a  story  simply 
and  nothing  more.  I  was  asked  by  many 
readers  what  I  thought  of  this  stunt  and 
frankly  said  I  did  not  believe  it.  However, 
since  the  time  I  made  that  assertion  I  gave 
the  proposition  a  straight  trial  and  now  know 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  fish  can  be  caught  more 
readily  around  motor  boats  than  ever.  While 
we  thought  of  them  as  driven  away  they 
were  attracted  in.  Hence  it  is  that  trolling 
in  the  wake  of  a  motor  will  assure  results, — 
I  can  guarantee  that  by  the  experience  I  have 
realized  on  these  points.  We  previously  let 
ourselves  believe  what  seemed  the  case  that 
noise  of  this  sort  would  frighten  the  fish. 
And  so  believing  we  passed  up  a  try-out  in 
those  disturbed  waters,  whereas,  had  we 
kept  right  on  fishing  in  these  places  our  re- 
sults may  have  been  greater  than  ever. 
Never,  therefore,  fear  the  passing  of  a  motor- 


boat,  and  do  not  think  that  your  tiny,  vibra- 
tionless  motor  will  scare  the  fish.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  it  will  not,  but  will  prove  doubly 
attractive  and  exhilarating  to  the  finny 
brethern. 

Another  point  scored  for  the  portable  motor 
attached  to  the  rowboat  is  that  you  can  get 
up  into  the  lake  shallows — these  shallows 
ordinarily  being  no  hindrance;  a  portable 
motor  requires  no  more  than  a  draft  of  nine 
or  ten  inches  so  that  you  can  enter  many 
low-water  bays  and  nooks  where  many  fish 
keep  themselves.  The  average  person  does 
not  take  this  into  consideration. 

Again,  there  are  many  waters  where  the 
out  and  out  motor  boat  is  prohibited.  The 
rowboat  with  the  portable  motor  is  not,  by 
the  way,  considered  in  the  light  of  a  motor- 
boat.  There  are  no  laws  or  regulations  that 
stipulate  against  its  use,  at  least,  partly, 
in  reaching  the  grounds.  With  the  portable 
motor  buzzing  you  forge  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  forbidden  grounds,  then  you  simply  lift 
out  the  motor  and  row  over  the  territory 
forbidden  to  motor  boats,  and  no  one  has 
anything  to  say.  In  this  case  you  simply 
use  the  motor  to  get  to  the  place  in  a  hurry, 
but  your  real  work  inside  the  forbidden 
grounds  is  done  by  paddling  or  rowing  the 
boat.  In  this  way  the  rowboat  with  the 
detachable  motor  can  be  worked  into  a  hun- 
dred difficult  places,  thus  saving  time  and 
labor. 

Especially  is  the  portable  motor  handy 
in  river  travel — in  fact  it  has  perfected  and 
made  river  travel  more  than  ever  feasible. 
A  detachable  motor,  coming  within  the 
means  of  the  average  outer  has  meant  that 
he  can  use  the  river  without  exertion  and 
loss  of  time,  since  only  comparatively  few 
can  avail  themselves  of  costly  motor-boats. 
Formerly  in  river  travel  it  was  all  well  and 
good  to  go  downstream  but  oh  the  work 
rowing  up-stream!  There  is  the  snag!  But 
now  the  motor  busily  whirrs  and  up  the  river 
you  go  as  easily  almost  as  down  the  stream. 
And  just  how  handy  this  is  to  men  who  fish 
on  the  rivers  I  hardly  need  mention.  Some 
of  the  best  fishing,  I  may  say,  is  to  be  had  on 
the  rivers  of  this  continent.  And  here  the 
little  motor  comes  in  to  properly  enliven  the 
situation  and  by  its  unique  adaptability  to 
fill  a  very  distinct  need. 

Simplicity  throughout  its  construction  is 
the  keynote  to  the  success  of  the  portable 
motor.  Of  all  of  them  it  may  be  said  that 
a  child  can  learn  quickly  to  run  one.  There 
being  nothing  difficult  about  the  performance 
it  is  used  by  all  alike  and  calls  for  no  scientific 
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tinkering  and  hypnotism  to  make  it  go.  A 
great  many  people  are  deterred  from  making 
purchases  of  outboard  motors  believing  them 
hard  to  run,  and  that  they  will  experience 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  amateur 
in  operating  the  more  difficult  inboard  motors 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  They  are  simple 
in  the  extreme,  and,  as  I  have  said,  a  child 
can  operate  one.  Other  people  believe  that 
because  these  motors  are  small  they  are  toys, 
that  they  are  unreliable  and  untrustworthy. 
This  is  positively  untrue  for  just  about  all 
the  well-known  brands  are  excellent  and 
the  great  competition  between  various  makers 
has  driven  each  to  excel  in  making  a  durable, 
first  rate,  A  Number  I  appliance.  And  each 
apparently  has  succeeded  in  his  ends.  You 
may  be  able  to  get  a  lot  of  service  out  of  a 
motorboat — a  craft  on  a  bigger  scale,  but 
you  can  get  three  times  more  actual  pleasure, 
by  reason  of  its  perfect  adaptability  out  of 
the  portable  motor.  It  has  filled  the  niche 
and  it  is  one  of  the  great  inventions  of  the  age. 

Many  models  of  portable  motors  have  the 
magneto  built  into  the  fly-wheel,  and  are 
both  water  and  damage  proof.  These  are 
usually  simple  in  design,  having  only  one 
moving  part  which  can  easily  be  adjusted. 
Usually  a  quarter  turn  of  the  fly-wheel  will 
generate  enough  current  to  explode  the  charge 
in  the  cylinder.  Some  portable  motors  are 
furnished  with  adjustable  brackets  which 
allow  of  the  motor  being  placed  at  any 
position  that  is  most  advantageous  to  con- 
ditions and  operation.  Still  others  are  so 
made  that  the  motor  may  be  attached  to  the 
bracket  itself  and  may  thus  be  fitted  to  any 
desirable  craft  that  the  owner  has  in  view. 
In  one  pattern  the  motor  may  be  attached 
to  any  make  or  type  of  rowboat  by  simply 


turning  two  thumb  screws  in  the  main  su 
porting  bracket.  It  has  adjustment  to  fi 
the  angle  of  the  stern  of  the  boat,  also  an 
adjustment  for  depth  so  the  propeller  will 
have  just  the  correct  purchase  in  the  water. 
One  motor  especially  has  made  a  distinct 
headway  by  the  adoption  of  a  selfstarting 
device  that  is  peculiarly  desirable  and  virtu- 
ous. What  trouble  had  been  the  rule  pre- 
viously in  starting  by  cranking  is  eliminated 
by  this  new  and  ingenious  invention.  This 
self-starter  is  located  onxthe  top  of  the  fly- 
wheel and  a  light  pull  on  the  starting  handle 
will  set  the  motor  into  operation  under  its 
own  power.  In  this  case  when  started  the 
handle  is  released  and  returned  to  a  position 
where  it  is  out  of  the  way  entirely. 

Each  motor  put  out  by  a  different  com- 
pany has  of  course  some  different  means  of 
getting  there  though  operated  on  practically 
the  same  scale.  Flexibility  of  operation  is 
striven  for  by  all,  and  a  clean  action  is  also 
striven  for  and  attained.  All  are  well  made, 
with  great  durability  and  lasting  virtue  and 
cannot  but  prove  a  welcome  addition  to 
one's  outfit. 

The  outboard  motor  is  here  to  stay  and 
will  have  a  wider  and  greater  popularity  in 
the  future.  It  is  truly  the  automobile  of 
the  water  and  as  one  man  has  said:  the  out- 
board motor  is  to  boating  what  the  tent  is 
to  the  rented  cabin,  the  motorcycle  to 
the  horse,  or  the  automobile  to  the  railroad 
train,  and  as  far  ahead  of  a  rowboat  as  a  row- 
boat  is  ahead  of  a  raft. 

It  is  a  means  toward  a  common  end.  In 
short  it  is  the  universal  get-there  device;  the 
time  saver;  and  for  the  man  who  has  but  little 
time  to  spare  out  of  Life's  busy  milling  it  is 
truly  a  God-send. 


A  ROD 

Angling  Editor's  Note: — In  the  February 
Number  of  Rod  and  Gun  there  appeared  a 
query  from  a  subscriber,  Mr.  James  Whyte  of 
Berwick,  Nova  Scotia,  as  follows: 

"I  have  an  old  14  foot  Sea  Trout  rod  that  is 
broken,  which  I  wish  to  remodel  to  12  foot 
length.  It  has  an  ash  butt,  greenheart  centre, 
find  a  lancewood  tip.  Would  you  please  give 
me  the  diameter  of  each  six  inches  section, 
from,  say  18  inches  from  the  butt  to  the  tip 
which  you  think  would  be  likely  to  prove  at 
least  fairly  satisfactory  for  a  rod  of  twelve 
feet  length?" 


QUERY 

At  the  time  this  reached  me  I  did  not  have 
a  moment  to  work  out  the  diameters  of  the 
whole  rod  length  but  gave  the  main  points  as 
follows : 

The  ten  foot  rod  can  be  13-32  inches  at  the 
butt;  tip,  2^-32  inches. 

The  11 -foot  rod— 14-32  inches  at  the  butt; 
tip,  3-32  inches. 

The  12-foot  rod— 15-32  inches  at  the  butt; 
tip,  3^-32  inches. 

Since  the  February  number  appeared  a 
New  York  subscriber  (whose  letter  and  name 
were  unfortunately  lost  in  my  winter  wander- 
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ings)  has  studied  out  the  diameters  of  the  ten  magazine,  thus  clearing  up  this  question  so 

foot  rod  of  each  six  inch  section.   The  draw-  that  other  readers  may  gain  thereby,  should 

ing  I  have  found  in  my  papers;  and  I  am  they  care  to  make  over  a  rod  or  build  a  new 

having  the  publishers  insert  this  in  the  one. 


SCALE 
'/aINCH  -  I  FOOT 


THE  DRAWING  A  SUBSCRIBER  HAS  MADE  OF  THE  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  10-FOOT  ROD, 
CALCULATED  TO  SHOW  THE  DIAMETERS  OF  EACH  SIX-INCH  SECTION.  THE  SCALE  FOR 
LENGTH  IS  ONE-HALF  INCH  TO  A  FOOT:  AND  AS  TO  WIDTH,  ONE-SIXTEENTH  OF  AN  INCH 
EQUALS  ONE  THIRTY-SECOND  INCH. 


FISH  FOOD  AND  FRESH  WATER 


PLANKTON 

E.  D.  SlSMEY 


THIS  is  an  age  of  Conservation, 
the  old  fashioned  notions  of 
hunting  and  fishing  are  fast 
disappearing  before  education  and 
enlightenment. 

In  the  question  of  stocking  or  re- 
stocking Inland  waters,  appeals  are 
often  made  to  the  Government  for 
fish  fry.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  in- 
tention to  stock  waters  that  never 
had  any  fish  and  never  will  have  any 
fish,  no  matter  how  many  fry  arev 
liberated.  Fish  can  not  live  on  and 
in  water  any  more  that  animals  can 
live  on  air. 

Life  on  the  Earth  is  divided  into 
two  great  kingdoms,  the  Vegetable 
and  the  Animal.  The  Animal  king- 
dom depends  on  the  vegetable  king- 
dom for  food  for  its  existence  and  is 
quite  unable  to  convert  inorganic 
compounds  into  organic  compounds 
for  its  own  use.  The  vegetable  king- 
dom on  the  other  hand  is  able  to 
take  chemical  elements  such  as  car- 
bon, oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  con- 
vert them  into  valuable  carbony- 
drates,  etc.,  in  which  condition  they 
form  food  for  animal  life.    Not  only 


this  but  vegetable  matter  can  take 
air  fouled  with  carbon  dioxide  from 
the  respiration  of  animals  and  by  the 
aid  of  Chlorophyll  (the  green  pigment 
of  most  plants)  absorb  the  Carbon 
dioxide,  separate  from  it  the  carbon 
for  its  own  use,  and  liberate  free 
oxygen  which  is  so  necessary  to  ani- 
mal life. 

When  a  question  of  stocking  cer- 
tain waters  arises,  it  is  important 
and  necessary  that  the  available 
supply  of  food  in  these  particular 
waters  be  investigated,  this '  work 
can  be  done  to  a  large  extent  by 
amateur  investigators. 

Before  going  any  farther  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion. The  basic  food  supply  of  all 
waters  is  the  Plankton  which  consists 
of  Microscopic,  free  floating,  vege- 
table growths:  upon  this  feed  the 
small  but  visable  animals  which  may 
be  grouped  up  for  convenience  (and 
to  avoid  technical  terms)  under .  the 
name  of  water  fleas,  etc.  These 
water  fleas  form  the  food  of  small  fish, 
and  in  turn  are  devoured  by  larger 
fish  and  so  on  up  the  scale. 
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In  the  cold  waters  of  Canada  there 
is  in  most  cases  an  abundance  of 
Plankton.  Where  the  fish  are  num- 
erous Plankton  is  numerous,  and  where 
Plankton  is  scarce  fish  are  scarce 
except  in  cases  where  the  scarcity 
of  fish  is  due  to  unnatural  causes, 
such  as  overfishing. 

The  location  of  the  great  fish  banks 
of  Newfoundland  and  British  Col- 
umbia is  easily  explained  when  it  is 
known  that  Diatoms  (contained 
in  vast  quantities  in  Plankton)  prefer 
the  cold  waters  of  northern  latitudes 
and  are  brought  down  by  the  Arctic 
currents  in  inconceivable  numbers. 
These  currents  laden  with  food  travel 
South  until  checked  by  the  warm 
currents  flowing  North.  Here  silt  is 
deposited  forming  the  banks,  and  the 
waters  teem  with  a  never  failing 
supply  of  food  (Diatoms). 

If,  therefore,  any  Rod  and  Gun 
readers  are  in  possession  of  a  micro- 
scope or  are  willing  to  buy  one  I 
would  strongly  advise  that  each  and 
every  one  start  systematic  observa- 
tion of  the  waters  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. The  study  of  freshwater 
Plankton  and  Algae  is  of  absorbing 
interest,  and  anybody  who  has  never 
seen  the  beauties  of  the  lower  vege- 
table kingdom  has  missed  something 
and  should  they  take  it  up  there  is 
a  treat  in  store. 


Plankton  is  gathered  by  dragging 
through  the  water  a  conical  net  of 
bolting  silk  (used  in  flour  mills  for 
sifting  flour)  with  some  form  of  a 
receptacle  at  the  end.  The  contents 
of  this  vessel  are  placed  in  a  small 
bottle  and  examined  on  reaching 
home,  and  any  remainder  can  be  pre- 
served in  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of 
Formalin,  to  be  filed  or  examined  at 
leisure. 

Anybody  who  anticipates  taking  up 
this  interesting  study  should  purchase 
"West's"  "British  Freshwater  Algae" 
printed  by  the  "Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,"  Cambridge,  England.  The 
cost  of  this  book  is  10-6  ^about  $2.50) 
and  it  is  by  far  the  best  book  on  the 
subject  in  the  English  language  at  a 
low  price;  any  further  particulars  on 
the  subject  may  be  obtained  from  the 
author,  c/o  The  Editor  Rod  and  Gun. 

Finally  I  hope  that  there  will  be 
some  response  to  this  and  that  some 
of  the  readers  will  take  it  up.  It  is 
a  subject  barely  touched  upon  in 
Canada,  though  in  England  and  the 
United  States  a  large  amount  of  in- 
vestigation work  has  been  done  by 
amateurs,  and  in  Canada,  if  such  work 
should  be  done,  it  will  be  much  ap- 
preciated from  a  Biological  point  of 
view. 


Canadians  and  Americans  both  who  have 
at  heart  the  protection  of  migratory  birds 
and  the  protection  of  insectivorous  birds 
which  represent  a  big  money  value  to  the 
country,  continue  to  rejoice  that  the  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  for 
the  protection  of  migratory  game  birds  in  their 
spring  and  fall  flights  has  been  promulgated. 
In  Canada  sportsmen  and  officials  in  Govern- 
ment circles  had  been  fighting  to  put  an  end 
to  spring  shooting  but  with  little  encourage- 
ment when  it  was  known  that  even  though  the 
ducks  might  be,  through  wise  legislation  on 
the  part  of  the  Canadian  Government,  pre- 
served when  coming  from  their  winter  quar- 
ters to  breed  in  the  Dominion,  the  Americans 
were  shooting  them  continuously  all  the  way 
of  their  flight  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Canada.  Canadian  bred  ducks  were  being 
killed  by  United  States  hunters  right  along 
in  both  their  northerly  and  southerly  flights, 


but  the  regulations  of  the  treaty  to  which  the 
Bill  introduced  and  given  its  second  reading 
in  April  last  is  to  give  effect  will  do  away  with 
this  inequality  of  protection  and  constitute 
co-operative  protection  on  the  part  of  both 
United  States  and  Canadian  shooters.  In 
these  strenuous  times  it  is  more  than  ever  the 
duty  of  both  North  American  nations  to 
conserve  and  protect  the  migratory  birds 
which  spend  a  part  of  every  year  within  their 
borders.  The  provision  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  insectivorous  birds,  as  has  fre- 
quently been  pointed  out  in  this  magazine,  is 
one  which  should  prove  of  inestimable  value 
when  we  recall  that  it  has  been  estimated 
that  $800,000,000  is  the  amount  of  damage 
done  annually  to  crops  as  the  result  of  the 
ravages  of  insects.  To  curtail  the  slaughter 
of  these  insectivorous  birds  is  to  reduce  by  an 
incalculable  amount  the  ravages  made  by 
insect  destroyers. 
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ESSEX  COUNTY  WILD  LIFE  CON 
SERVATION  ASSOCIATION 


E.  R.  Kerr 


A Special  Meeting  of  the  Essex  County 
Wild    Life    Conservation  Association 
was  held  at  the  Miner  Farm,  Kingsville, 
Ontario,  April  17th,  and  a  latge  representa- 
tion from  Essex  County  was  present. 

Dr.  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  Secretary  of  the 
Advisory  Board  on  Wild  Life  Protection; 
Honourable  F.  G.  Macdiarmid,  Minister  of 
Public  Works  and  Highways  for  Ontario,  and 
representing  the  Game  and  Fisheries  Depart- 
ment; Dr.  C.  G.  Creelman,  Ontario  Govern- 
ment of  Agriculture  Commissioner;  Mr.  J. 
W.  Crow,  Horticulturist,  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders,  naturalist, 
London,  Ontario,  also  were  present. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Kerr,  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, opened  the  meeting  by  calling  upon 
Mr.  F.  H.  Conover  to  place  the  business  of 
the  meeting  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Conover  expressed  his  appreciation 
of  the  interest  taken  in  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  of  Mr.  Miner  by  the  citizens  of 
the  County  as  well  as  by  Dominion  and 
Provincial  Government  authorities.  He  stat- 
ed that  all  wild  life  enthusiasts  should  en- 
deavor to  blend  their  views  with  the  views 
of  men  who  are  continually  studying,  and 
grappling  with  large  and  important  public 
problems.  He  intimated  that  various  pro- 
posals as  regards  the  area  to  be  incorporated 
into  a  Government  Bird  and  Game  Sanctuary 
had  been  placed  before  the  Association  but 
was  of  the  opinion  that  smaller  areas,  and 
more  of  them,  were  most  desirable.  He 
agreed  that  all  citizens  were  increasing  their 
knowledge  as  to  the  habits  and  requirements 
of  wild  life,  and  its  economic  value,  and  that 
if  they  continued  to  do  so  everything  would 
improve  but  not  otherwise.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  combined  future  efforts  would 


result  in  bringing  back  wild  life  and  restoring 
same  to  posterity. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Crow,  the  next  speaker,  very 
forcibly  referred  to  the  Miner  Farm  as  an 
object  lesson  in  game  preservation  and  ably 
pointed  out  future  possibilities  of  the  sanc- 
tuary plan  for  increasing  various  species  of 
bird  life.  "To  increase  species  successfully 
we  must  adopt  some  means  through  the 
establishment  of  many  small  areas  instead 
of  a  few  large  ones,"  he  said.  He  referred 
to  various  species  that  might  be  introduced 
to  sanctuary  areas  for  unmolested  breeding 
and  increase  under  best  possible  conditions. 
He  strongly  urged  that  the  Miner  Sanctuary 
be  bounded  by  a  protected  zone  of  at  least 
one-half  to  one  mile  around  the  area. 

Dr.  J.  0.  Reaume,  former  Minister  of 
Public  Works  and  Highways,  noted  a  vast 
improvement  in  wild  life  protection  during 
recent  years  and  was  much  pleased  by  the 
interest  manifested  by  the  good  citizens  of 
the  county,  and  country  generally,  in  the 
preservation  and  increase  of  valuable  bird 
and  animal  life.  He  stated  that  such  work 
as  that  in  which  Mr.  Miner  had  been  en- 
gaged was  deserving  of  the  highest  recognition 
and  assistance. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders  emphasized  the  fact 
that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  that  farmers' 
lands  be  included  in  Sanctuary  areas  to  pre- 
serve wild  life  and  intimated  that  the  pre- 
servation of  insectivorous  and  rodent-eating 
birds  should  be  a  part  of  the  farmers'  daily 
work.  He  thought  that  hunters  generally 
showed  a  strong  instinct  for  slaughter  and 
when  in  the  presence  of  killable  game  appear- 
ed to  be  lacking  conscience.  He  advised 
small  areas  and  more  of  them. 
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ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 


Dr.  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  the  able  Canadian 
authority  on  wild  life,  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
visory Board  on  Wild  Life  Protection,  left 
a  very  strong  impression  upon  his  attentive 
hearers  and  in  well  chosen  language  thor- 
oughly explained  the  intent  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty,  between  Canada,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  to  the  complete  satis- 
faction of  all  present.  He  intimated  that 
the  treaty  was  ratified  last  December  and 
is  now  effective.  He  also  impressed  his  hear- 
ers with  the  fact  that  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment largely  concerns  itself  in  applying  effect 
of  treaty  to  northern  lands  and  provides  a 
strengthening  hand  to  Provincial  actions. 
He  urged  stringent  protection  for  Wood^duck 
and  advised  that  small  areas  and  more  of 
them  be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  the 
establishment  of  Game  Sanctuaries. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Creelman,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  Ontario,  urged  that  from 
now  onward  everyone  unite  in  a  continuous 
and  vigorous  effort  to  restore  wild  life  for 
Posterity. 

The  Honourable  F.  G.  Macdiarmid,  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  and  Highways,  intimat- 
that  that  he  had  attended  the  meeting  to 
receive  the  views  of  the  Association,  and 
farmers  present,  as  to  the  area  to  be  set  aside 
as  a  Government  Bird  and  Game  Sanctuary 
and  suggested  that  those  present  be  as  rea- 
sonable as  possible  in  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  proposed  area. 

Following  this  a  general  discussion  took 
place  with  the  result  that  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  put: — 


(A)  Moved  by  H.  A.  Golden  (Farm 
er),  seconded  by  Walter  C.  Scratch  (Farmer) 
that  the  Essex  County  Wild  Life  Conserva 
tion  Association,  recognizing  the  value  to  the 
Province,  of  the  Miner  Bird  Sanctuary,  and 
having  in  view  the  very  considerable  expense 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Miner  in  feeding  the 
thousands  of  wild  geese  frequenting  the  same, 
hereby  request  the  Ontario  Government  to 
consider  the  granting  to  Mr.  Miner  of  an 
annual  sum  of  money  to  cover  the  cost  of 
feed  used  and  thus  partially  *re-imburse  Mr. 
Miner  for  the  care  and  attention  given  to 
wild  life. — Carried. 

(B)  Moved  by  Albert  Golden,  seconded 
by  Walter  C.  Scratch,  that  the  Essex  County 
Wild  Life  Conservation  Association  urgently 
request  the  Ontario  Government  to  recognize 
the  Miner  Farm  as  a  wild  bird  sanctuary 
and  to  establish  a  zone  bounded  by  second 
concession  south  and  fourth  concession  north 
and  Division  Road  East  and  McCain  Road 
West  surrounding  same  in  which  all  shooting 
shall  be  prohibited. — Carried. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

All  those  present,  numbering  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  led  by  Mr.  Miner, 
patrolled  the  entire  200  acre  area  and  viewed 
wild  fowl,  ponds  and  upland  bird  cover. 

At  3.00  p.m.  Dr.  Hewitt,  Dr.  C.  G.  Creel- 
man  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Crow,  accompanied  by 
officers  of  the  Association,  motored  to  Point 
Pelee  to  look  over  an  area  to  be  considered 
as  a  Government  Bird  and  Game  Sanctuary. 


BIRDS  vs.  CATS 


MR  H.  W.  Henshaw,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey,  says  it  is  his  belief 
that  were  it  not  for  the  birds,  successful 
agriculture  would  be  impossible.  As  it  is, 
carefully  compiled  reports,  conservatively 
expressed,  show  that  the  farmer  suffers  an 
annual  loss  as  a  result  of  insect  pest  of  10  per 
cent,  of  his  crops;  the  orchardist,  25  per  cent; 
wood  products,  20  per  cent;  vegetables,  20 
per  cent.  ^ 

Albany  suffered  a  loss  of  1,000  and  Water- 
vleit  1,500  shade  trees  from  ravages  of  Elm- 
Leaf  Beetles.  Massachusetts  in  ten  years 
spent  over  one  million  dollars  fighting  the 
Gipsy  Moth.  The  total  annual  loss  to  the 
United  States  from  insect  pests  totals  about 
eight  hundred  million   dollars.  Expensive 


food  for  pests!  It  would  educate  their  twenty 
million  school  children. 

State  Entomologist  Dr.  Felt  states  that 
forty-six  species  of  birds  feed  upon  the  Gipsy 
Moth;  twenty-five  destroy  Caterpillars  of 
Brown-Tail  Moth;  thirty-two  feed  on  Forest 
Tent  Caterpillars,  while  fifty-one  prey  on  the 
Canker  WTorm.  Woodpeckers,  Chickadees, 
and  the  Blue  Bird  are  enemies  of  the  White 
Pine  Weevil.  Potato  Beetles  are  eaten  by 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeaks,  and  Night-hawks, 
while  from  seventy  to  over  one  hundred 
Beetles  have  been  found  in  the  stomachs  of 
Quail. 

Professor  Riley,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Entomologists  of  his  time,  makes  the  state- 
ment that  one  potato  bug  will  show  an  increase 
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of  from  fifty  to  sixty  millions  a  season.  Of 
the  Hop  Louse  he  has  observed  these  to  the 
thirteenth  generation,  stating  that  the  twelfth 
generation  would  produce  ten  sextillions  of 
lice.  Two  days  from  the  egg,  this  youngest  of 
all  mothers,  brings  forth  from  two  to  seven 
children  a  day  who  after  six  to  eight  days  of 
childhood  romping  on  hops  and  plums  take 
up  the  work  of  child-bearing. 

Dr.  Edward  Howe  Forbush,  Massachusetts 
State  Ornithologist,  gives  the  names  of  thrity- 
four  species  of  birds  feeding  upon  plant  lice 
of  practically  all  the  species  infecting  plant 
life. 

Of  insect  pests,  Dr.  Litner,  formerly  of  the 
State  Department  has  stated  that  there  were 
probably  a  million  species,  over  three  hundred 
thousand  identified  while  there  are  thousands 
in  Museums  unidentified.  Their  greatest 
enemy  is  bird-life.  Birds  eat  in  some  form 
practically  every  insect  pest.  Dr.  Hornaday 
says  that  in  thirty  states  bird-life  has  de- 
creased forty-six  per  cent,  and  next  to  man 
their  greatest  enemy  is  the  cat.  Massachu- 
setts claims  two  million  birds  are  annually 
killed  by  cats.  Illinois  claims  an  annual  loss 
of  two  and  a  half  millions,  while  careful 
estimates  show  an  annual  loss  to  New  York 
State  of  three  and  a  half  million  birds  de- 
stroyed by  cats. 

Of  all  our  allies  in  nature  says  Dr.  Horna- 
day,  there  are  none  so  inexpensive  to  us  as 
the  birds,  requiring  nothing  at  our  hands  save 
the  privilege  of  being  let  alone  while  they  work 
for  us.  Dr.  Forbush  publishes  the  fact  that 
twelve  hundred  and  forty-eight  individuals 
reported  one  hundred  and  seven  species  of 
birds  killed  by  cats.  These  are  the  birds  that 
destroy  insect  pests  and  noxious  weed  seeds. 

Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it 
right  now?  You,  farmers! — Canadian  farmers 


— for  although  the  above  statistics  were  com- 
piled in  the  United  States  the  principle  in- 
volved applies  equally  to  Canadians  and 
Americans.  Which  is  cheaper  for  you,  Paris 
green  distribution  for  potato  bugs  or  in- 
expensive birds  to  keep  them  down?  You, 
orchardists!  do  you  desire  wormless  apples 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  profit?  You 
truck-farmer!  do  you  love  the  cut-worm  and 
the  cabbage  worm  and  a  lean  purse?  And  you 
of  bird  clubs,  with  your  delightful  meetings 
where  you  report  how  with  bird  glasses  in  the 
morning's  early  light  you  caught  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  nature's  best!  which  do  you  love 
most,  worms,  cats  or  birds?  And  you  whose 
aesthetic  tastes  have  been  gratified  by  the 
beauty  of  our  birds  and  their  sweeter  song 
are  you  satisfied?  Do  you  favor  more  birds 
and  more  music,  or  destructive  cats? 

And,  you  sportsmen!  many  of  the  species 
of  the  birds  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Forbush  are 
game  birds.  Which  is  best,  an  hundred  potato 
bugs  in  a  live  Quail's  stomach  or  a  Quail  dead 
in  the  stomach  of  a  marauding  cat? 

And  you  lovers  of  the  poor,  philanthropists, 
economists  and  what-not!  does  what  has  been 
stated  impress  you  with  having  anything  to 
do  with  the  high  cost  of  living?  Oh,  what  a 
thoughtless  crowd  we  have  been,  standing  by 
unnoticing  the  fearful  loss  we  have  permitted. 

Let  us  make  Hamilton  Mabie's  words  true 
in  our  own  experience,  "It  is  a  great  moment 
in  a  man's  experience  when  he  awakes  to  the 
wonder  of  the  world  about  him  and  sees  it 
with  his  own  eyes."  With  our  eyes  open  our 
personal  responsibility  begins. 

Across  the  border  they  are  agitating  in  this 
matter  for  a  license  protecting  valuable  cats 
and  a  legal  right  to  destroy  those  that  are  an 
iniury  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 


LICENSE  THE  DOMESTIC  CAT 


Some  contend  that  the  greatest  menace  to 
the  bird  life  of  to-day  is  probably  the  domestic 
cat.  The  problem  is  one  in  which  the  bird- 
lover,  sportsman,  farmer,  orchardist,  forester, 
and  cat-lover  all  have  a  substantial  interest. 
If  it  is  to  be  solved  it  will  be  through  full-co- 
operation among  those  who  have  a  common 
inte'rest. 

There  follows  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
New  York  State  Forest  i  .sh  and  Game 
League  at  its  Annual  Conv  t  on  at  Buffalo, 
Dec.  7,  1916.   This  was  offered  by  Mr.  C.  H. 


Wilson,  of  Glens  Falls,  and  the  excellent  ad- 
dress he  made  in  support  of  his  resolution  is 
printed  immediately  following  it,  the  League 
having  voted  to  give  wide  publicity  to  it. 

Want  New  York  Cat  License. 

WHEREAS,  the  surplus  domestic  cats  of 
New  York  are,  on  account  of  their  fondness 
for  hunting,  a  deadly  element  of  destruction 
to  the  wild  birds /and  mammals  of  the  State, 
especially  nesting  song  birds,  quail,  young 
grouse,  squirrels  and  rabbits:  and 
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WHEREAS,  the  constantly  increasing 
danger  to  that  wild  life  renders  it  imperative 
that  additional  safeguards  should  immediately 
be  thrown  around  it,  now  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  is  urgently  requested  to  enact  at  its  next 
session  a  comprehensive  law  providing  for  the 
licensing  of  all  valuable  domestic  cats,  and  the 
destruction  of  all  unlicensed  cats,  by  thorough 
and  effective  methods. 

Mr.  Wilson's  Supporting  Address 

"The  object  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the 
resolution  before  you  is  not  a  matter  for 
levity,  but  a  serious  economic  question,  most 
vital  to  the  interests  of  the  State.  In  this 
good  hour  there  can  be  no  argument  as  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  nor  as  to  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution.  What  is  sought  by  its 
proponents  is  protection  to  valuable  cats,  the 
humane  and  speedy  disposal  of  those  that  are 
a  menace  to  health  and  destructive  to  bird  life. 

"Plainly  speaking,  we  wish  legal  power  to 
kill.  We  do  not  seek  to  penalize  owners,  the 
idea  being  that  for  a  small  fee,  say  twenty- 
five  cents,  they  may  protect  their  own  through 
a  license  to  be  issued  by  the  state. 

"The  passage  of  this  resolution  by  the 
League,  which  in  times  past  has  shown  its 
power  to  bring  about  wholesome  legislation 
on  lines  of  modern  conservation,  means  that 
every  member  shall  do  his  part  in  his  own 
community.  This  may  be  done  through  the 
press,  which  is  always  willing  to  print  any- 
thing of  vital  interest.  Get  your  bird  clubs 
and  other  civic  organizations  interested. 
Discuss  it  with  the  farmer,  your  senator  and 
member  of  the  assembly.  Get  your  own  per- 
sonality into  it.  Knock  the  useless  cat  all  you 
wish.  Don't  antagonize  those  who  may 
disagree  with  you.  'Put  up  your  club  and 
buy  a  horn.' 

"For  a  few  minutes  I  wish  to  give  you  some- 
thing to  think  about  and  ask  you  to  make  a 
note  of  what  is  said  that  appeals  to  your  own 
good  sense  and  judgment. 

"In  the  early  records  of  civilization  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  cat.  Tamed  in  Egypt  and 
Africa,  its  domestication  began  at  a  much 
later  date  and  is  still  incomplete,  for  to-day  it 
is  a  thin  veneer.  A  descendant  of  the  great 
cat  family,  its  physical  structure,  particularly 
as  to  jaws,  teeth,  and  claws,  indicates  its 
object  and  power  to  be  the  pursuit,  capture 
and  killing  of  its  prey. 

Cat  Imported  Species 

"In  our  early  history  we  destroyed  prac- 
tically all  of  the  great  wild-cat  family,  but 


later  imported  the  so-called  domestic  oat 
which  has  now  become  a  far  greater  menace 
than  the  former  species.  Exceeded  only  by 
man  himself  in  cruelty  toward  living  creatures, 
the  cat  delights  in  its  exercise,  and  brings  its 
victims  alive  to  its  offspring  that  they  may 
secure  such  perfection  of  control  of  their  fore 
limbs  as  to  enable  them  to  strike  down  birds 
and  insects  in  flight. 

"The  cat  is  the  companion  of  man  because 
it  cares  for  his  dwelling  rather  tha»  for  him. 
Claimed  by  many  to  be  affectionate  (certainly 
not  comparable  in  this  quality  with  tke  dog) 
it  may  be  stated  that  exhibitions  of  affection 
are  rare  and  best  shown  to  one  who  is  an  abject 
slave  to  his  feline  majesty.  A  great  writer  has 
stated  that  their  caressing  ways  bear  reference 
chiefly  to  themselves,  and  that  his  cat  loves 
his  horse  and  dog  with  the  same  tender  senti- 
ment we  bear  to  foot-warmers  and  railway 
rugs  in  winter. 

"Possessing  great  fecundity,  its  increase  is 
rapid,  and  man,  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
cat's  best  friend  and  greatest  enemy,  should 
control  its  numbers. 

"While  there  has  been  no  cat  census,  Dr. 
Frank  Chapman,  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  believes  there  are  not  less 
than  25,000,000  cats  in  the  United  States  and 
possibly  twice  that  number. 

"The  hunter,  the  naturalist  and  the 
ornithologist  report  numbers  of  vagabond  or 
house  cats  turned  wild,  scattered  all  over  the 
states  in  field  and  wood,  and  at  certain  points 
remote  from  the  dwelling  of  man,  as  many 
cats  are  taken  in  traps  set  for  fur-bearing 
animals. 

"Born  in  the  wild,  secretive  in  habits,  hav- 
ing worn  off  the  thin  veneer  of  domesticity, 
one  may  find  in  the  snow  the  tracks  of  many 
as  they  pursue  the  chase  of  that  which  is  dear 
to  the  sportsman  and  most  valuable  to  the 
state. 

"Are  they  satisfied  with  mice  and  rats? 
No.  Of  bird  life  they  take  a  fearful  and  fate- 
ful toll.  Here,  jumping  in  the  air  to  strike 
down  a  swallow  or  robin,  there  climbing  trees 
day  and  night,  destroying  the  mother  bird 
and  her  babies,  and  further  inflicting  a  terrible 
penalty  on  the  low-nesting  birds,  all  bird  life 
in  its  first  attempt  at  flight  does  so  at  its  peril. 

"Massachusetts,  through  Dr.  Edward  H. 
Forbush  and  Dr.  George  W.  Field,  estimates 
three  cats  to  a  farm  with  an  annual  loss  of 
birds  in  that  state  of  approximately  2,000,000. 

Tremendous  Bird  Destruction 

"The  Biological  Survey,  through  Dr.  A.  K. 
Fisher,  estimates  that  the  cats  of  New  York 
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destroy  3,500,000  birds  annually,  while  Albert 
Pratt  of  Illinois  calculates  that  farm  cats  of 
his  state  kill  over  2,500,000  birds  yearly.  Is  it 
strange,  in  view  of  these  figures,  that  organi- 
zations and  individuals,  included  among  the 
latter  being  Dr.  Hornaday,  Dr.  Forbush, 
John  Burroughs,  Dr.  Chapman,  C.  F.  Hodge, 
John  B.  Burnham  and  William  Dutcher, 
regard  the  cat  as  the  greatest  menace  to  bird 
life. 

Economic  Value  of  Birds 

"In  twenty-five  years  the  stomachs  of 
50,000  birds  have  been  examined  by  the 
Biological  Survey,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
50  species  feed  upon  different  varieties  of 
caterpillars,  38  upon  those  species  that  de- 
vastate plant  life,  50  upon  the  most  destructive 
species  of  scale  insects.  Now,  consider 
noxious  weed  seeds:  The  food  of  the  mourning 
dove  is  64  per  cent  weed  seed,  27  per  cent  of 
the  meadow-lark's  food  is  weed  seed,  40 
species  of  sparrows  in  the  United  States  are 
seed  eaters,  97  per  cent  of  their  food  being 
seed.  If,  in  Iowa,  there  were  10  sparrows  to 
the  square  mile  on  a  winter  range  of  200  days, 
the  total  annual  consumption  of  weed  seed  in 
that  state  would  be  875  tons.  There  are  45 
species  and  sub-species  of  woodpecker  in  the 
United  States;  two-thirds  of  their  food  is 
noxious  insects,  and  they  are  the  salvation  of 
our  forests. 

"Certain  water  fowl  helped  save  the  Miss- 
issippi Valley  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
locust.  In  1865  blackbirds,  plover,  quail  and 
prairie  chicken  rescued  Nebraska  from  crick- 
ets. A  ring-necked  pheasant  had  8,000  seeds 
of  chickweed  in  its  crop,  the  quail  eats 
potato  bugs,  and  practicaily  all  of  our  game 
birds  consume  quantities  of  insect  life  as  well 
as  noxious  weed  seeds. 

Farmer  and  Sportsman  Affected 

"As  the  cat  destroys  the  birds  so  valuable 
to  the  farmers,  so  does  it  destroy  the  game  of 
the  sportsman.  The  young  of  practically  all 
game  birds  and  some  adults  are  taken,  while 
rabbits,  young  and  old,  the  gray  squirrel  and 
chipmunks,  are  its  prey.  Ask  your  game  farm 
men,  Mr.  John  B.  Burnham  and  Dr.  Hornaday, 
of  pheasants,  grouse  and  rabbits  that  have 
fallen  before  these  marauders.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  state  game  farm  at  Sher- 
burne, N.  Y.,  reports  300  cats  killed. 


Dr.  Hornaday,  at  my  request,  drafted  the 
resolution  now  before  you.  In  a  personal 
interview  a  few  days  ago  he  stated  that  in  1915 
in  Bronx  Park,  New  York,  231  cats  were  killed 
and  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  destruction  of 
the  cat  there  would  be  in  the  Park  no  gray 
squirrel,  no  chipmunk  or  rabbit.  He  told  me 
of  one  cat  that  was  killed  having  by  its  side 
three  young  dead  rabbits.  This  cat  had  a 
ribbon  around  its  neck  with  a  tag,  and  it  had 
come  from  half  a  mile  down  in  the  city  to  hunt 
in  Bronx  Park. 

"We  are  greatly  favored  in  the  number  and 
character  of  our  birds,  which  include  some  of  the 
gems  of  the  bird  world.  Our  aesthetic  sense  is 
satisfied  through  their  beautiful  plumage  and 
sweet  song.  I  appeal  to  you  who  love  all  that 
this  implies.  Though  himself  often  the  charm- 
er, beauty  and  song  hold  no  charms  for  the 
cat. 

"I  appeal  to  you  to  pass  this  resolution  to 
give  aid  to  President  Burnham,  who  has 
already  done  much  work  in  this  direction.  I 
appeal  to  you  that  there  may  be  given  our 
former  President  Mr.  Lawyer,  the  encourage- 
ment such  legislation  would  afford  the  Federal 
Department  with  which  he  is  connected. 

"As  we  by  previous  legislation  have  pro- 
tected the  wild  game  of  every  state  against 
illegal  killing  and  importation,  so  may  we 
through  this  measure  protect  not  only  per- 
manent resident,  but  migrant  species  of  birds. 

"Dear  old  William  Dutcher's  plumage  bill 
is  a  big  thing.  Let  us  give  it  a  broader  mean- 
ing, a  wider  usefulness. 

"The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  giving  protection  to  practically 
all  bird  life  in  America  is  the  consummation 
of  the  desire  of  all  of  us.  With  hearts  and 
hands  joined  with  our  Canadian  brothers, 
may  we  give  through  this  proposed  legislation 
a  promise  full  of  power  and  influence,  proving 
our  willingness  to  do  our  part. 

"Dr.  Forbush,  in  his  book  on  "The  Domes- 
tic Cat,'  gives  a  report  of  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  persons  who  named  114  species 
of  birds  killed  by  cats.  This  list  comprises 
many  birds  in  all  the  classes  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made.  Does  not  this  come  to  us  as  a 
challenge  against  this  enemy  of  bird  life? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 


The  foregoing  article  issued  by  the 'American  Game  Protective  Association  was  sent  to  Rod  and  Gun  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson  of  Glen  Falls,  New  York,  who  in  forwarding  it  for  publication  in  Rod  and  Gun  says. 
''While  enclosing  my  cheque  for  subscription  I  also  enclose  certain  matter  which  is  being  agitated  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  more  particularly  to  show  you  that  New  York  is  still  considering  her  neighbours  to 
the  North  iri  all  things  that  pertain  to  the  conservation  of  migratory,  song  and  insectivorous  birds." 


EXECUTION  OF  A  THIEF 


Milton 

CUNNING?  I  should  say  he  was.  Glanc- 
ing out  of  the  window,  mid-afternoon, 
there  I  saw  him  catching  mice  in  an 
old  hay-field  beside  a  stonepile  grown  with 
berry  bushes,  behind  an  old  deserted*  black- 
smith shop,  on  a  deserted  farm  in  Parry 
Sound.  The  blacksmith  shop  had  seen 
busy,  paying  days,  when  lumbering  was 
rife;  but  as  the  lumber  grew  scarce,  the  shop 
closed  down,  the  poorer  farms  became  de- 
serted, with  very  few  exceptions;  but  these 
sly  followers  of  civilization  stayed  on  be- 
cause the  hunting  for  them  was  now  better 
than  ever.  And  the  deserted  hay-fields, 
with  unmown,  tangled  timothy  hay,  old, 
unused  buildings  and  stack  bottoms,  afforded 
homes  for  mice  unequaled  anywhere;  in  addi- 
tion, a  few  well-stocked  poultry  houses,  sur- 
rounded by  bush  and  log  fences  in  small 
clearings  made  one  of  the  best  stamping 
grounds  that  was  known  to  foxdom.  Yes, 
there  he  stood,  erect,  his  tail  a  good  twenty 
inches  long,  white-tipped,  stuck  straight  out 
behind,  stiff  as  a  stick — what  a  brush!  One 
would  think  it  was  intended  to  clean  out 
boiler  tubes;  and  his  coat  a  dark  grizzly  red, 
streaked  with  silver;  slick  as  a  fawn  and  not 
a  hair  misplaced;  his  jet  black  ears,  point- 
ing forward,  giving  him  a  pleased  look  like  a 
donkey  going  to  dinner — oblivious  of  his  sur- 
roundings, except  for  one  spot  close  down  in 
front.  A  quick  strike  with  both  front  paws, 
his  sharp  nose  thrust  into  the  grass  between 
his  feet,  and  I  for  a  moment  saw  a  large  dark 
fieldmouse  just  as  it  disappeared  down  his 
throat.  All  I  could  do  was  to  halloo,  and 
watch  him  lope  over  the  hill,  as  the  only 
rifle  belonging  to  the  premises  was  out  on  a 
deer  hunt  that  afternoon. 

My  father,  when  told  of  it,  said,  "Yes  that's 
the  thief.  When  I  watch  for  him  he  doesn't 
come,  but  when  I  don't  watch  he  always 
comes.  He's  got  eight  chickens,  two  turkeys 
and  a  goose  that  we  know  of,  besides  the 
ducks  we  have  mijsed.    H[e  just  hunts  those 


Carr 

mice  in  his  spare  time,  while  watching  us 
to  get  a  chance  at  the  fowl."  Bold?  I 
should  say  he  was — did  it  right  in  mid-after- 
noon; and  so  his  crimes  went  on  unpunished 
till  the  following  summer. 

The  same  window,  the  same  field,  same 
old  shop,  a  flock  of  hens,  a  prize,  imported, 
five-dollar  rooster,  catching  grasshoppers  be- 
side the  same  stonepile;  the  same  fox,  a  swift 
rush,  hens  and  feathers  flying  in  all  directions; 
but  the  fox  and  the  rooster  went  over  the 
hill  together. 

Ten  minutes  later,  on  slowly  raising -my 
head  over  the  hill,  there  he  and  his  victim 
were  in  a  small  grassy  ravine,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  swamp  nd  a  creek.  Just  as 
I  surmised,  this  was  his  killing  place,  this 
his  torture-house,  his  banquet  hall,  the  place 
where  he  entertained  his  lady-love,  as  relics 
of  former  feasts  showed.  The  place  was 
strewn  with  partridge  feathers,  duck  wings, 
rabbits'  feet  and  a  pair  of  fawn's  feet,  if  you 
please.  He  lay  there,  stretched  full  length, 
feigning  sleep,  while  his  victim,  with  back 
injured,  legs  powerless,  was  being  led  to 
believe  it  could  easily  escape  if  it  tried,  but 
only  after  every  effort  to  be  pounced  upon, 
brought  back  and  cuffed  with  a  soft  velvety 
pussy  paw.  He  was  kind  of  showing  off, 
going  through  all  kinds  of  antics,  poising 
himself  in  all  kinds  of  beautiful  postures, 
known  only  to  a  fox.  He  seemed  to  be 
giving  demonstrations  all  to  himself  of  how 
he  could  catch  his  victims  in  many  different 
ways.  But  even  the  most  successful  careers 
come  suddenly  to  an  end  at  times;  so  I  brought 
them  both  back  over  the  hill  to  the  house — 
the  rooster  still  alive.  One  of  our  family 
now  wear  that  fox's  coat.  I  scraped  and 
polished  his  skull,  wired  his  under-jaw  in 
place,  and  there  it  is  on  my  mantel,  a  relic 
of  his  crimes.  Beautiful  white  teeth!  Every- 
one of  them  owes  us  for  a  fowl  of  some  kind. 
Yet  we  had  to  admire  his  cunning  and  how 
he  baffled  us  for  two  seasons. 


Mr.  Edwin  Tinsley,  the  veteran  superin- 
tendent of  the  Ontario  Game  and  Fisheries 
branch,  celebrated  his  85th  birthday  on  July 
31st,  last.  Mr.  Tinsley  has  spent  twenty- 
three  years  in  the  service  of  the  Province. 
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jThe  Publishers  of  Rod  and  Gun  Magazine  invite  readers  of  the  magazinelto  contri- 
bute articles  and  letters  to  Mr.  Geikie's  department  on  matters  pertaining  to  {guns  and 
ammunition,  but  do  not  necessarily  endorse  the  opinions  expressed  therein  by  these 
contributors. 


THE  .25  CALIBRE  SPRINGFIELD 
NIEDNER  RIFLE 


N.  H.  Roberts 


DURING  the  past  year  I  have  received 
several  requests  from  the  editor  of  the 
Guns  and  Ammunition  Department  of 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  for  further  articles 
on  the  .25  calibre  Niedner,  high  power  rifle. 
Quite  a  number  of  subscribers  have  also 
written  me  on  this  subject  and  made  the 
same  request.  As  Mr.  Niedner  has  brought 
out  this  calibre  in  the  Springfield  action,  and 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  testing  one  out 
thoroughly  on  the  range,  I  take  pleasure  in 
contributing  this  article. 

It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  a  military  ex- 
perience of  over  sixteen  years  in  the  National 
Guard  of  six  different  states  and  an  extensive 
use  of  the  .45-70  Springfield  and  Sharps 
Hammerless  army  rifles,  the  U.S.  Navy  6 
m-m,  the  Mauser  7  m-m,  the  .30-40  Krag 
U.S.  Army  and  the  U.S.  Army  Model  1903 
rifle  using  both  the  original  Model  1903  and 
the  Model  1906  cartridges,  that  the  army 
rifle  of  the  future  will  be  a  .25  calibre  arm,  or 
about  that  calibre — possibly  smaller  than  .25. 

This  calibre  is  now  in  its  infancy,  so  to 
speak,  I  believe,  and  very  few  riflemen  really 
know  very  much  about  the  merits  of  the  same. 
We  have  never  had  a  real  .25  calibre  high 
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power,  commercial,  rifle  in  the  United  States 
until  the  Savage  .250-3000  rifle  made  its 
appearance.  That  rifle  has  now  been  tried 
out  by  a  great  number  of  riflemen  and  hunters, 
in  various  countries,  on  most  all  kinds  of 
game,  and  has  proved  to  be  far  superior  to 
many  arms  of  larger  calibre. 

While  the  Savage  .250  is  a  real  high  power 
rifle,  it  is  not  in  any  way  the  equal  of  the  .25 
calibre  Springfield-Niedner  for  accuracy; 
neither  has  it  the  velocity  or  energy  of  the 
latter  arm.  The  Springfield-Niedner  .25 
calibre  rifle  gives  a  muzzle  velocity  of  3300 
foot  seconds  with  the  101  gr.  spitzer  bullet, 
and  more  than  that  with  the  86  gr.  bullet. 

Having  used  the  .25  calibre  Niedner  high 
power  rifles  extensively  for  the  past  six  or 
seven  years  and  knowing  from  experience 
what  its  merits  are,  I  am  more  firmly  con- 
vinced to-day  that  it  will  prove  to  be  the 
ideal,  all  around  arm  of  the  future,  except  for. 
the  very  largest  and  most  dangerous  game. 
During  my  experience  with  this  calibre  I 
have  thus  far  used  and  thoroughly  tested 
five  different  arms  as  follows: — 
1.  Stevens-NiedneY  rifle  with  12  inch  twist 
for  86  gr.,  commercial  bullet. 
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Winchester-Niedner  with  14  inch  twist 
for  Mann  base  band  builet,  86  and  100  grs. 
weight. 

Winchester-Niedner  with  14  inch  twist 
for  86  and  101  gr.  commercial  bullets. 
Winchester-Niedner  with  8  inch  twist  for 
101  and  117  gr.  commercial  bullets. 
Springfield-Niedner  with  Winchester  bar- 
rel, 14  inch  twist,  for  commercial  86,  101 
and  117  gr.  bullets. 


chamber  ever  shot  the  base  band  bullet  in  the 
.25  calibre  rifle.  This  Springfield-Niedner 
rifle  and  the  Winchester-Niedner  with  14-inch 
twist  have  the  new  style  Niedner-Mann 

chamber. 

The  Krag  shell  filled  to  the  neck  with  the 
U.S.  Government  pyro-cellulose  smokeless 
powder  hold£  42-grains,  while  the  .25-calibre 
Springfield  shell  filled  to  the  neck  with  the 
same  powder  holds  51  grains  weight. 


SPRINGFIELD-NIEDNER  .25-CAL.  HIGH  POWER  RIFLE. 


STEV ENS-NIEDNER,  .25-CAL.  HIGH  POWER  RIFLE. 


The  first  four  rifles  above  used  the  Krag 
.30-40  shell  necked  to  .25  calibre  and  the  last 
one  uses  the  regular  model  1906  Springfield 
shell  necked  to  .25  calibre. 

(Photographs  of  both  these  cartridges  are 
shown  herewith). 

More  than  a  year  ago  Mr.  Niedner  and 
Dr.  Mann  designed  a  new  way  of  chambering 
a  high  power  rifle  which  has  proven,  by  ex- 
tensive tests,  to  shoot  the  commercial  bullet 
as  accurately  as  the  base  band  bullet  shot  in 
the  old  style  chamber.  Mr.  Niedner  now 
makes  all  his  high  power  rifles  with  the  new 
style  chamber  and  recommends  that,  with 
the  commercial  bullet,  instead  of  the  Mann 
base  band  bullet.  Personally,  I  think  the 
new  style  chamber  shoots  the  commercial 
bullet  more  accurately  than  the  old  style 


Of  course  the  Stevens-Niedner  and  Win- 
chester-Niedner rifles,  mentioned  above,  are 
single  shot  arms,  the  first  mentioned  weighed 
pounds  with  29-inch,  half  octagon,  No.  2 
barrel,  while  the  Winchester-Niedner  rifles 
with  28  inch  No.  3  barrels  weigh  10  l/i  pounds 
with  telescope.  The  Stevens-Niedner  had 
double  set  trigger  and  the  Winchester-Niedner 
arms  have  single  set.  The  Springfield-Nied- 
ner rifle  has  a  28-inch  No.  3  barrel  of  nickel 
steel,  slightly  tapered,  and  weighs  9  y2  pounds 
without  scope,  or  10  pounds  3  ounces  with 
scope  attached.  This  rifle  is  fitted  with  a 
Malcolm  No.  2  telescope  of  6  power,  using 
the  Mann-Niedner-Winchester  mounts.  It 
has  the  regular  military  trigger,  except  that 
the  drag  has  been  removed  and  the  pull 
reduced  to  about  2  pounds.    The  rifle  also 
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Positive 
Shooting  Action 

is  only  obtained  when  your  ammunition 
is  dependable.  A  single  miss  may  mean 
a  rare  chance  lost — a  hunting  trip  spoiled. 
The  positive  shooting  action  of 

Dominion  Shot  Shells 

the  only  Canadian  -  made  Ammunition 
assures  satisfaction,  hard  hitting  and 
fullest  penetration  at  the  longest  range. 


With  a  true  aim  Dominion 
never  i4dusts"  or  "wings". 

For  small  game — Part- 
ridge, ducks,  chicken — 
Canuck  is  the  fast  posi- 
tive shell. 

Imperial,  Sovereign,  Regal 
and  Crown  are  Dominion 
loads  which  give  complete 
satisfaction. 

Where  you  see  the  big  "D"  on  the  box 
you  are  assured  of  positive  action  in 
Shot  Shells. 

DominionCartridge 
Co.,  Limited 

836  Transportation  Bldg. 
,  *  ~  Montreal. 
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has  a  Lyman  ivory  bead  front  sight  and 
Lyman  rear  sight  dove-tailed  into  the  end  of 
the  cocking  bolt,  as  shown  by  the  photo,  and 
is  fitted  with  the  Kerr  webb  sling  strap — by 
the  way,  the  best  sling  strap  on  the  market; 
it  is  lighter  than  leather,  stronger  and  more 
durable. 

The  arm  is,  of  course,  a  repeater  using  the 
regular  Springfield  magazine  and  handles 
the  cartridges  loaded  with  the  86,  101  and 


26  inch  tapered  barrel  to  weigh  about  7j 
pounds,  and  similar  to  Dr.  W  alker's  rifle 

all  other  respects. 

As  I  have  exceptional  range  facilities  wl 
Dr.  Walker  has  not,  he  desired  me  to  test 
rifle  out  thoroughly  at  the  different  range 
and  find  the  best  load  or  loads  for  it. 
has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me  and  hs 
occupied  my  Saturdays  for  the  past  thn 
months. 


.25  CALIBRE  HIGH  POWER  CARTRIDGES.— No.  1,  Springfield-Niedner,  101-gr.  Rem.  Bullet.  No.  2, 
Niedner-Krag,  101-gr.  Rem.  Bullet.  No.  3,  Savage  .250-3000  cartridge.  No.  4,  Niedner-Krag,  117-gr.  Rem.- 
U.M.C.  Bullet.  No.  5,  Niedner-Krag,  100-gr.  Hollow  Point  Bullet.  No.  6,  Niedner  ^rag,  86-gr,  Mann  Bullet. 
No.  7,  Niedner-Krag,  86-gr.  Rem.-U.M.C.  Match  Bullet.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  are  full  metal  cased;  the  others  are  soft 
point. 


117  gr.  bullets  all  right.  The  steel  butt  plate 
that  comes  on  the  arm  was  removed  and  a 
fibre  butt  %  inch  thick  fitted  in  its  place, 
which  reduces  the  weight  and  lengthens  the 
stock  slightly.  This  rifle  is  the  property  of 
my  friend,  Dr.  Fred  P.  W.  Walker,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  who  had  it  made  by  Mr. 
Niedner  about  a  year  ago  for  a  target  and 
woodchuck  rifle,  and  it  certainly  "fills  the 
bill"  to  perfection  for  that  purpose. 

For  hunting  in  the  woods  and  mountains, 
of  course,  a  lighter  rifle  would  be  better,  and 
Mr.  Niedner  could  make  up  a  rifle  of  this 
style  with  tapered  barrel  that  would  weigh 
about  iy2  pounds,  or  even  less  with  24-inch 
barrel,  if  desired.  I  am  about  to  have  a 
.25-calibre  Springfield-Niedner  rifle  made  with 


Mr.  Niedner  has  made  a  number  of  .25- 
calibre  Springfield-Niedner  rifles  for  cus- 
tomers of  his  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  owners  of  these  arms — men  who  have 
used  many  other  calibres  are  greatly  pleased 
with  the  rifle,  its  extreme  accuracy,  high 
velocity  and  extremely  low  trajectory. 

After  trying  various  kinds  of  smokeless 
powders  in  Dr.  Walker's  rifle,  we  found  that 
it  shot,  best  most  accurately,  with  the  U.S 
Governmnt  1916  pyro-cellulose  smokeless, 
which  we  buy  in  quantities  for  the  GofTstown, 
N.H.,  Rifle  Club  from  the  Frankford  Arsenal. 
For  brevity  I  call  this  the  "1916  pyro"  here- 
after. Mr.  Niedner  expected  we  would  se- 
cure the  best  shooting  with  the  Du  Pont 
No.  15  smokeless,  but,  after  thorough  tests 
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Forget  the  Things  that  Fret 

Look  over  your  guns,  fishing  tackle  and  camping 
kit.  Break  away  from  daily  cares,  depressing  thoughts 
and  war's  worries. 

Live  over  again  the  hunting  days.  Cast  your  flies 
where  wary,  gamy  trout  and  bass  test  the  angler's  skill. 
Follow  the  guide  on  the  trail  of  big  game  whose  pelt  will 
add  to  your  hunter's  fame.  By  the  camp-fire's  glare 
add  your  "been  there"  stories  to  your  camp  mate's  new 
tales  of  old  trails. 

Make  Yourself  Fit  to  do  Your  Bit 

Heed  the  call  to  the  woods,  the  lakes  and  the  hills — 
break  away  from  the  worries  of  office,  store  and  mills. 
Get  out  into  the  big  outdoors.  Forget  the  things  that 
fret  and  put  you  in  a  mood  to  brood.  Pack  your  grip 
and  take  that  "brace-up"  trip. 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 

MAKERS  OF  DU  PONT  SPORTING  POWDERS,— THE  SPORTSMEN'S  RELIANCE 
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Dr.  Walker  and  I  found  that  it  did  not  shoot 
as  accurately  in  this  rifle  as  the  1916  pyro. 
Therefore  we  have  decided  on  the  U.S. 
Government  pyro  as  the  best  and  are  using 
that  only  at  present. 

We  have  tried  out  at  the  target  the  follow- 
ing loads  with  the  86-grain  Rem-U.M.C. 
special  match  bullet,  soft  point;  38,  40,  42, 
45  and  47  grains  weight  of  1916  pyro  and 
decided  on  the  42  and  45  grs.  charges  as  the 
best  for  this  bullet.  The  42-gr.  load  appears 
thus  far  to  give  slightly  smaller  groups  at 


S 


100  and  200  yards  than  the  45  gr.  load. 
42-gr.  load  averages  1  ^  to  1  \i  inch  groups 

10  shots  each  at  100  yards,  and  3  to  ZlA 
groups  at  200  yards,  when  shot  from  pront 

position  with  sand  bag  rest.    The  \\ 
load  averages  1^  to  2  inch  groups  at  1( 
yards  and  4-inch  groups  at  200  yards  unc 
the  same  conditions."  Frequent  groups 
secured  with  both  these  loads  that  are  a 
siderably  smaller  than  the  above,  but 
average  shooting,  from  week  to  week,  un( 
varying  weather  conditions,  are  as  aho\ 


NIEDNER  BULLET  SEATER.— No.  1,  for  Niedner-Krag  .25-Cal.  cartridge  and  shows  cartridge  parti? 
inserted  in  tool.  No.  2  is  for  Springfield-Niedner  ,25-Cal.  cartridge,  showing  cartridge  fully  inserted  in  tool  ant 
bullet  partly  seated.    Cartridge  No.  1  is  the  Niedner-Krag.  .25-Cal.  with  33  grs.  pyro  and  101-gr.  Rem.  Bullet 

giving  2700  foot-seconds  muzzle  velocity.  No.  2  is  the  Springfield-Niedner  .25-caI.  Charge,  44  grs.  pyro,  101-gr 
lem.  Bullet  and  gives  a  muzzle  velocity  of  more  than  3300  foot  seconds. 
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Johnson 

Safety 


I'll  take  this 


one — 

I'm  going  to  give  my  fam- 
ily real  protection.  No 
trifling  with  burglars  in 
my  home." 


FOR  years  I  have  carried  in- 
surance on  my  life  and 
home  and   jollied  myself 
into  thinking  that  this  was  all 
the  protection  any  husband  and 
father  could  throw  around  his 
x   \  family. 
Jf^  "Last  night  a  burglar  broke 

I    ?7  into  my  neighbor's  house.  IF 

.  Reynolds  had  only  had  a  revolver 

he- 

"That  was  enough  for  me. 
No  temporizing  with  burglars  in 
my  home.  I'm  for  real  protec- 
tion. I'll  take  this  revolver  I 
have  in  my  hand." 

Are  you  ready— when  the  time 
comes— to  do  your  duty  by  your 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Works,  157  River  St.,  Fitcbbarg,  Mats. 

99  Chambers  Street,  New  York — 717  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


burglar?  Will  you  master  him 
or  will  he  master  you?  Will  you 
give  your  family  protection  that 
is  one  jot  short  of  real,  full, 
complete  protection? 

When  you  buy  a  revolver  buy 
a  good  one.  The  Iver  Johnson  is 
the  safest  small  firearm  made. 
It  is  proof  against  accidental  dis- 
charge. You  can  "  Hammer  the 
Hammer." 

Hammer  model  with  Regular 
grip  $6.75.  Hammerless  model 
with  Regular  grip  $7.50.  Both 
models  also  made  with  "Perfect" 
Rubber  or  "Western"  Walnut 
grip.  Send  for  our  Free  Arms 
Book-"  A." 


ft*** 


St 


Three  Books  Free 


Indicate  which  books 
you  want:  A— "Arms," 
B— "Bicycles,"  C  — 
"  Motorcycles." 


NEWTON 
HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 


HIGHEST  VELOCITY  RIFLES   IN  THE  WORLD.      A  new  bolt  action 
rifle,  American  made  from  butt  plate  to  muzzle.    Calibers  .22  to  .35.  Velocity  3100 
f.s.    Price  $50.00.     Newton  straight  line  hand  reloading  tools.     Send  stamp  for  descriptive 

circular.    NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  506  Mutual  Life  Bldgr.   BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

\  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler,  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other 
conntry  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfound- 
land. Information  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
.W.N.  JOHNSTONE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 
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Had  these  tests  been  made  during  spring  or 
summer  the  average  would  have  been  some- 
what better,  as  every  Saturday  during  De- 
cember was  cold  and  windy  on  our  range,  in 
New  Hampshire. 

For  game  shooting  with  the  86-gr.  bullet 
the  47-gr.  load  surely  is  a  speedy  one,  and 
the  trajectory  is  very  low  indeed.  It  aver- 
ages about  inch  larger  groups  at  200  yards 
than  the  45-gr.  load  and  I  did  not  try  it  at 
100  yards.  However  it  is  sufficiently  accurate 
to  hit  a  woodchuck's  head,  at  any  reasonable 
distance,  every  shot  if  the  shooter  does  his 
part.  Later  I  will  give  the  trajectory  and 
velocity  shown  by  these  loads  with  this  bullet, 
but  for  the  present  will  simply  state  that  we 


know  positively  by  actual  chronograph  tests, 
that  the  muzzle  velocity  of  the  86-gr.  bullet  with 
45  grs.  pyro  is  more  than  3300  foot  seconds. 

We  next  tried  out  the  101-gr.  spitzer  bullet 
made  for  the  Remington  .25  calibre  auto 
loading  rifle.    We  have  this  bullet  both  wit] 
pure  copper  jacket  and  cupro-nickel.  Th 
copper  jacket  bullet  is  made  without  canneleu 
and  is  a  very  accurate  shooting  bullet,  but  n 
more  of  these  can  be  obtained  until  th 
European  war  ends.    We  tried  38,  40,  42 
and  45  grs.  of  the  1916  pyro  smokeless  powder 
with  the  101  gr.  Remington  bullet,  as  well  as 
the  other  kinds  of  powder  tried  with  the 
86-gr.  bullet,  and  have  decided  on  the  40  grain 
charge  as  the  most  accurate,  with  the  two 
larger  charges  showing  nearly  as  small  groups 
of  ten  shots  each  at  100  and  200  yards  with 
sand  bag  rest.    This  load  of  40  grs.  pyro  and 
the  101  gr.  pointed  bullet  gives  an  estimated 
muzzle  velocity  of  3400  foot  seconds  in  this 
rifle.    The  101  gr.  pointed  bullet  with  37  grs. 
Du  Pont  No.  20  (1909  Military)  smokeless 
gives  a  muzzle  velocity  of  3300  foot  seconds, 
as  taken  by  the  United  States  Cartridge  Co., 
Lowell,  Mass.,  more  than  one  year  ago.  The 
200  yards  trajectory  of  this  load  is  1.60  inches 
at  100  yards,  as  taken  by  Dr.  Mann. 

We  know  with  certainty  that  45  grs. 
the  same  powder,  behind  the  same  bulk 
shot  in  the  same  rifle,  must  develop  high< 
muzzle  velocity  than  37  grs.  Therefore  we 
are  certain  that  45  grs.  of  1916  pyro  will  give 
this  101  gr.  pointed  bullet  a  muzzle  velocity 
of  3400  foot  seconds  or  more.  If  that  is 
correct,  we  may  then  claim  that  the  .25 
calibre  Springfield-Niedner  rifle  gives  the 
highest  velocity  of  any  rifle  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  in  the  world.  I  believe  the 
Ross  .280  calibre  rifle  has  held  the  record  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  certainly  the  Ross  .280 
does  not  give  even  3300  foot  seconds  muzzle 
velocity. 

Regarding  the  accuracy  of  the  101  gr. 
pointed  bullet  with  the  given  charges,  I  find 
that  the  40-grain  charge  averages  3^  inch 
groups  of  ten  shots  each  at  200  yards  prone, 
sand  bag  rest,  when  the  man  behind  the  rifle 
does  his  part.  I  have  made  many  groups 
with  this  load  that  measure  less  than  3  inches, 
and  occasional  2  inch  groups  at  this  range 
have  been  made  with  this  load.  The  42 
and  45  gr.  loads  will  average  4  inch  groups 
at  the  same  range,  with  frequent  3%  inch 
groups. 

With  the  117-gr.  bullet,  I  have  tried  36, 
38,  40  and  42  grs.  of  the  1911  pyro  smokeless, 
and  find  that  the  38-gr.  load  has  thus  far, 
shot  most  accurately.    With  38  grs.  19l€ 


Cold,  Thermometer   30  degrees,  wind  from  1 
o'clock,  18  to  25  miles  velocity,  distance  200  yards, 
sand  bag  rest.    Diameter  of  original  target  inches. 


75  yards,  Nos.  16,  17,  18;  200  yards,  Nos.  4,  5,  6; 
50  yards,  Nos.  13,  14,  15;  75  yards,  Nos.  10,  11,  12; 
100  yards,  Nos.  7,  8,  9;  150  yards,  Nos.  1,  2,  3. 

All  shot  with  sight  set  for  150  yards  and  all  aim- 
ed at  centre  of  bull.  Prone  position  with  rest;  42  grs. 
1916  Pyro,  110  gr.  Rem.  bullet.  Diameter  of  original 
target  6%  inches. 
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Confidence 

lies  behind  a  Savage  Auto- 
matic. The  confidence  born 
of  a  sense  of  security  in  its 
sure,  never -failing  action. 

You'll  always  find  a  Savage 
product  where  the  service  is 
the  hardest. 

Savage  Arms  Corporation 

931  Savage  Avenue 
Utica,   -   New  York 

Makers  of  High  Power  and  Small  Caliber 
Sporting  Rifles. 


Kenneth  Noble  and  the  PARKER  Single  Barrel  Trap  Gun 
won  the  Eastern  Handicap — 97  x  100,  from  the  18  yd.  mark. 

L.  S.  German  made  the  two  longest  runs  of  the  tourna- 
ment with  a  PARKER  double  gun,  125  and  161. 

First  and  second  high  general  averages  for  the  tournament 
were  won  with  the  PARKER  double  barrel  gun — L.  S.  German, 
343  x  350  and  Harry  Winchester  334  x  350. 


Every  PARKER  Gun  is  a  Winner  !  ! 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

PARKER  BROS.,  "Vfi£r  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Sales  Rooms,  32  Warren  St.,  New  York  City.   -    Write  for  free  catalogue. 
Resident  Agent,  A.  W.  duBray,  P.O.  Box  102,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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pyro  and  the  117  gr.  special  match  bullet 
that  the  Remington-U.M.C.  Co.,  make  for  me 
there  is  no  trouble  in  averaging  4  inch  groups 
of  ten  shots  each  at  200  yards  prone  with 
sand  bag  rest,  and  frequent  smaller  groups 
will  be  secured  in  good  weather.  The  40- 
grain  load  is  also  a  good  one,  has  a  little  more 
velocity  than  the  38-gr.  and  may  prove  to 
be  the  better  load  for  the  117  gr.  bullet. 
The  average  with  the  40-gr.  load  has  thus 
far  been  4^2  inch  groups  at  200  yards  rest, 
but  the  weather  conditions  were  bad  when  the 
40  gr.  loads  were  tested. 

We  really  ought  to  have  a  117-gr.  spitzer 
none  are  now  to  be  had  in  that  weight.  I 
expect  soon  to  have  a  die  made  to  make  the 


20  consecutive  shots  at  200  yards,  prone,  rest; 
42  grs.  1916  Pyro, 86  grs.  Special  bullet.  Cold,  ther- 
mometer 20  degrees.  Wind  from  10  o'clock  12 
to  15  miles  velocity,  200  yards  prone,  sand  bag  rest. 
Diameter  of  original  target  6^  inches. 


30  consecutive  shots  at  200  yards  prone,  sand  bag 
rest:  20  shots  on  Nov.  18,  1916  and  10  on  Nov.  25, 
1916:  40  grs.  1916  Pyro,  101-gr.  Remington  pointed 
bullet.  Cold,  wind  from  9  o  clock  15  to  20  miles 
velocity,  200  yards  prone,  rest.  Diameter  of  original 
target  S%  inches. 


117-gr.  bullet  into  a  spitzer  shape.  While 
the  muzzle  velocity  of  the  117  and  120-gr. 
spitzer  bullets  would  not  be  so  high  as  the 
101-gr.,  the  remaining  velocity  at  200  yards,  I 
and  over,  would  be  higher  with  the  heavier! 
bullets,  and  the  energy  would  also  be  consider-  I 
ably  better. 

I  find  that  the  Springfield-Niedner  .25 
calibre  rifle  with  ,  its  one  piece  stock,  solid 
bolt  action  and  larger  cartridge  case  gives 
more  uniform,  more  accurate  shooting  at  alt 
ranges  than  I  have  been  able  to  get  with  the 
single  shot  arms  of  this  calibre.  The  single 
shot  rifles  with  14-inch  twist  will  not  handle 
the  117-gr.  bullet,  as  one  cannot  use  enougtj 
powder  in  the  Krag  shell  to  overcome  the 
tipping  of  this  bullet.  The  Winchesters 
Niedner  rifle  with  8-inch  twist  handles  the 
101  and  117-gr.  bullets  all  right  but  will  not 
shoot  the  86-gr.  bullet  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. A  twist  of  8  inches  is  too  quick  for  anjj.; 
.25  calibre  high  power  rifle.  It  puts  up  the 
pressures  too  much,  and  I  have  found  tfl 
maximum  charge  for  the  101-gr.  pointed 
bullet  to  be  33  grs.  of  pyro  and  31  grs.  with 
the  117-gr.  bullet.  When  larger  charges  are 
used  with  these  bullets  there  is  trouble  with 
pierced  primers.  If  the  twist  was  10  inches, 
or  even  12  inches,  we  would  be  able  to  get 
better  results  with  the  heavier  bullets.  How- 
ever, it  appears  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  14-inch  twist  in  this  calibre  will  give  a 
longer  accuracy  life  of  barrel  than  the  quicker 
twist,  will  not  metal  foul  so  readily  and  will 
clean  easier. 

With  the  single  shot  .25  calibre  Niedner 
rifles  I  have  had  much  trouble  with  frequent 
high  or  low  shots  that  spoil  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  fine  groups.  Nothing  that 
we  could  do  has  thus  far  prevented  these 
occasional  wild  shots  with  the  single  shot 
actions.  With  the  Springfield-Niedner  .25* 
calibre  rifle  we  find  none  of  these  unaccount- 
able shots.  One  can  feel  confident  that  the 
bullet  will  go  just  where  it  is  aimed,  at  any 
range,  under  good  weather  conditions,  if  the 
shooter  does  his  part.  We  also  find  this  rifle 
shoots  the  101-gr.  pointed  bullet  far  more 
accurately  on  windy  days  than  the  .25-calibre 
single  shot  rifles.  Target  on  page  306  shows  how 
this  rifle  shoots  on  a  cold,  windy  day  at  200 
yards,  prone,  sand  bag  rest,  when  this 
target  was  shot  the  thermometer  registered 
30  degrees  on  the  range,  and  the  wind  blew 
from  the  10  o'clock  quarter  with  a  velocityof 
from  18  to  25  miles  an  hour,  as  indicated  by 
flags.  However,  in  spite  of  cold  and  wind 
seventeen  of  the  twenty  shots  hit  a  4  inch  ring. 
What  better  could  one  ask  of  a  rifle  under 
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The  Gun  That 
Never  Shoots 
Loose 

American  Made  by  American 
Workmen. 


THE  L.  C.  SMITH 
TRAP  GUN 

With  2  Triggers  $62.50 

With  Automatic  Ejector  -  $73.50 
With  Automatic  Ejector  and  Hunter  One  Trigger  $93.50 


We  Make  Guns  From  $25.00  to  $1000.00. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  ART  CATALOG 
The  Hunter  Arms  Co.,  Inc.    Address  Dept.  D.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


CLARK'S  CANNED  MEATS 

Don't  forget  when  assembling  your  camp  outfit  that  CLARK'S 
can  give  you  VARIETY  and  QUALITY  and  make  the  culinary 
a  real  pleasure. 


SOUPS  in  all  varieties. 

Beefsteak  and  Onions,  Irish  Stew,  English  Brawn, 
Cambridge  Sausage,  Spaghetti  with  Tomato  Sauce 
and  Cheese,  etc. 

Corned,    Roast   and    Boiled    Beef,    Ox  Tongue, 
Sliced  Smoked  Beef,  Potted  Meats,  etc.,  etc. 
Plum  Pudding,  Mince  Meat,  etc. 

INSIST  ON  CLARK'S.      IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 


CLARK,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 
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these  conditions?  I  doubt  very  much  if  I 
could  have  equalled  this  score  with  the  .30- 
calibre  new  Springfield  on  that  day — and  I 
have  used  the  new  Springfield  since  1904  and 
am  thoroughly  familiar  with  its  shooting  under 
all  kinds  of  weather  conditions. 

At  300  yards  the  scores  shot  thus  far  with 
the  .25-calibre  Springfield-Niedner  rifle  give 
an  average  of  6  inch  groups  of  10  shots,  shoot- 
ing prone,  with  sand  bag  rest.  All  have  been 
shot  on  cold,  windy  days,  but  it  was  easy  to 
make  perfect  scores  on  the  8  inch  bull  N.R.A. 
target.  One  target  shot  under  more  favor- 
able conditions  gave  20  consecutive  shots  in 
a  4J£  inch  ring,  and  from  that  I  judge  that 
it  will  be  easy  to  make  5-inch  groups  at  this 
range  under  good  weather  conditions. 

Judging  from  the  scores  shot  with  this  rifle 
at  500  yards  during  these  tests,  I  find  it  will 


20  grs.  Du  Pont  No.  80,  86  gr.  Special  bullet, 
«  50  yards  prone  rest.       Diameter  of  original  target 
inches. 


15  shots  at  100  yards,  rest:  42  grs.  1916  Pyro, 
86  grs.  Special  bullet.  Diameter  of  original  target 
6%  inches. 


average  10  inch  groups,  shooting  prone  with 
rest.  All  these  scores  have  been  shot,  like 
those  at  300  yards,  under  bad  conditions,  as 
they  were  shot  during  December  1916,  and 
that  was  a  bad  month  in  New  Hampshire. 
It  is  not  easy  to  lie  still  on  frozen  ground, 
with  the  thermometer  below  the  freezing 
point,  and  shoot  fine  scores  at  any  range, 
surely  not  at  500  yards,  with  wind  blowing 
from  10  to  20  miles  an  hour.  Yet  such  are 
the  conditions  under  which  I  have  tested  this 
rifle  at  the  500  yards  range  thus  far. 

For  most  of  my  shootingYwith  this  rifle 
at  500  yards,  I  have  used  the  N.R.A.  300 
yards  target  with  8-inch  bull,  as  I  find  that 
one  holds  better,  when  using  telescope  sight, 
on  the-8-inch  bull  than  on  the  regular  20-inch. 
Under  good  conditions,  I  am  sure  that  I  can 
put  a  long  series  of  shots  into  the  8-inch  bull 
with  this  .25-calibre  Springfield-Niedner  rifle, 
at  this  range.  I  have  frequently  made  per- 
fect scores  of  ten  shots  each  at  500  yards  on 
the  8-inch  bull  with  the  .25-calibre  Niedner 
single  shot  rifles  above  mentioned,  and  I 
know  that  this  Springfield-Niedner  rifle  will 
shoot  finer  at  any  range  than  the  .25-calibre 
Niedner  single  shot  arms. 

I  have  not  yet  tested  this  rifle  at  ranges 
beyond  500  yards,  but  when  spring  comes  I 
expect  to  test  it  at  600,  800  and  1000  yards. 
We  expect  to  have  the  velocities  of  the  differ- 
ent loads  and  bullets  taken  in  the  near  future 
by  the  United  States  Cartridge  Co.,  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  and  I  will  report  the  results  as  shown 
by  the  chronograph,  in  a  future  article. 

As  yet  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  try 
this  rifle  on  any  kind  of  game;  therefore,  I  am 
unable  to  state  from  actual  experience  just 
how  it  works  on  animals.  I  have,  however 
shot  many  woodchucks  with  the  86,  101  and 
117  gr.  bullets  in  the  .25-calibre  Niedner 
single  shot  rifles  above  mentioned.  In  years 
past  I  have  hunted  woodchucks  with  rifles 
of  nearly  all  calibres  in  general  use,  and  have 
found  the  .25  Niedner  to  be  the  very  best 
rifle  for  this  purpose,  especially  with  the  86-gr. 
bullet.  This  Springfield-Niedner  is  certainly 
superior  to  the  Niedner  single  shot  arms  of 
the  same  calibre  at  the  target;  therefore,  it 
must  prove  to  be  as  much  superior  on  any 
kind  of  an  animal. 

The  extremely  low  trajectory  of  this  rifle 
is  well  illustrated  in  target  shown  on  page  306. 
With  elevation  set  for  150  yards  this  rifle 
will  hit  a  woodchuck's  head  at  any  distance 
from  25  feet  to  about  250  yards,  without 
changing  elevation,  or  holding  over,  with  the 
86  and  101  grain  bullets.    Stating  it  another 
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ACK  to  camp  by  the  shortest  route  is  not 
always  the  safest  after  dark. 

The  seasoned  camper  carries  an  Eyeready  DAYL0.  He 
carries  it  in  his  pocket  or  his  belt.  '  It  saves  lugging  along 
a  lantern  and  the  trouble  of  keeping  the  lantern  lighted 
when  the  wind  is  high. 

What's  more,  he  can  see  further  and  better  with  a 
DAYLO.  Its  powerfully  projected  beam  reaches  far 
ahead  like  the  electric  headlights  of  the  modern  motor  car. 

Combining  proteqtion,  convenience  and  safety  in 
greatest  measure,  Eveready  DAYLO  is  also  the 
most  economical  portable  light.  Its  TUNGSTEN 
battery  is  long-lived  and  dependable,  requiring 
fewest  replacements  and  capable  of  many  hours  of 
continuous  service. 

Your  sporting  goods  dealer  probably  sells  Ever- 
ready  DAYLO.  Or  your  electrical,  hardware  or 
drug  dealer  will  show  you  the  77  styles  at  prices 
from  85  cents  up.    See  him  today. 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  CARBON  CO., 

Limited 

TORONTO        -        -  -  ONTARIO 


when  danger 
lurks 

under  cover 
of  darkness 

When  a  swollen 
stream  has  carried 
the  foot  -  bridge 
away 

Whenyou  hear  a 
suspicious  noise 
near  the  grub-box 

When  a  s  t  o  r[m 
breaks  and  theguy 
ropes  of  your  ^tent 
must  be  loosened 

When  you  lose  your 
knife  in  the  brush 

When  you're  look- 
ing for  pitch  wood 

wheneveryouneed 

saf  e,linstant  light, 
without  fussing 
with  matches  and 
oil,  you  need  an 
Eveready  DAYLO. 
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way,  it  will  hit  a  3  or  3  H  inch  ring  under  the 
same  conditions  and  same  ranges. 

The  cartridges  for  this  rifle  must,  of  course, 
be  loaded  by  hand,  but  that  is  an  easy  matter 
for  the  rifle  crank,  and  is  a  pleasure  as  well. 
This  cartridge  is  easy  to  load;  powder  charges 
should  be  weighed  on  accurate  powder  scales, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  get  each  primer 
seated  to  the  bottom  of  primer  pocket  so 
that  the  charges  will  ignite  uniformly.  For 
primers  we  have  used  both  the  U.S.  Cartridge 
Co.,  No.  8  and  the  U.S.  Government  "F.  A. 
primer,"  made  for  the  1906  Springfield  cart- 
ridge, and  have  found  both  satisfactory  in 
every  way.  However,  we  now  use  the  "F. 
A.  primer"  almost  exclusively,  as  we  buy 
them  in  quantities  for  the  club  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  for  less  than  half  the  price 


100  yards  Prone,  rest.  .25-Cal.  Springfield-Nied- 
ner  rifle,  Malcolm  scope,  20  grs.  Du  Pont  No.  80, 
86  grs.  Special  bullet.     Diameter  of  original  target 

inches. 


13  shots  at  100  yards  prone,  rest;  20  grs.  Du  Pont 
No.  80;  86  gr.  Special  bullet.  Diameter  of  original 
target  6H  inches. 


of  the  other  make.  The  bullets  for  this  rifle 
are  cheaper  than  most  other  calibres,  and 
before  the  European  war  could  be  bought 
for  $4.00  per  M.  At  the  time  of  writing  they 
are  costing  us  $6.00.  The  bullet  is  seated  in 
the  shell  friction  tight  with  a  tool  that  is 
made  by  Mr.  Niedner  for  this  purpose,  and 
is  shown  in  photo  herewith.  This  tool  seats 
the  bullet  absolutely  correct,  every  time,  so 
that  the  centre  of  the  point  of  bullet  is  on 
an  exact  line  with  the  centre  of  the  case. 
No  other  tool  now  on  the  market  will  do  that. 
Just  here,  some  one  says;  "The  new  Newton 
straight  line  tool  will  do  that."  Sure  it  will? 
How  will  you  prove  it?  The  Newton  tool  is 
not  on  the  market,  only  advertised,  as  yet. 
I  ought  to  know  that  for  I  ordered  one  of  the 
Newton  tools  last  June  and  have  not  received 
it  yet.  I  think  the  Newton  reloading  tool 
will  prove  a  good  one  if  he  ever  really  gets 
it  on  the  market. 

Short  range  loads.  Thus  far  we  have  tried 
out  but  two  reduced,  or  short  range,  loads  in 
this  rifle,  as  follows;  Marksman,  now  known 
as  Du  Pont  No.  75,  and  Du  Pont  No.  80. 
We  tried  the  No.  80  in  charges  of  20  and  25 
grs.  weight,  the  No.  75  in  15  and  20  gr.  loads, 
each  with  the  86  gr.  soft  point  bullet,  and 
secured  fine  shooting  at  50  and  100  yards 
with  each.  The  No.  80  in  the  20  gr.  load 
appears  to  be  a  little  more  accurate  than  the 
others  tried  thus  far.  Targets  herewith  show 
the  average  shooting  of  this  load  at  the  above 
ranges.  Better  shooting  at  both  ranges  will 
frequently  be  obtained  with  this  load  under 
good  weather  conditions,  but  this  shows  what 
may  be  expected  any  day. 

I  think  this  rifle  ought  to  shoot  fine  with 
a  cast  bullet,  or  the  Ideal  gas  check  bullet 
made  for  the  Savage  .250  rifle,  with  the  right 
load  of  No.  80,  or  No.  75,  but  as  yet  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  test  that  out.  For  a  squirrel 
load,  it  seems  to  me,  this  pointed,  gas  check 
bullet  with  20  grs.  No.  80  would  be  very  fine. 
If  one  did  not  wish  to  use  a  cast  bullet  the 
86  gr.  full  metal  cased  bullet  should  be  a  good 
killer  and  not  tear  the  game.  The  No.  75 
powder  is  more  easily  affected  by  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  and  does  not  do  well  on 
damp,  rainy  days,  or  on  extremely  cold  days. 
In  spring  or  summer  the  No.  75  powder  may 
prove  the  best,  but  it  certainly  is  not  equal 
to  the  No.  80  for  use  in  December  in  our  part 
of  the  country. 

The  extremely  flat  trajectory  of  this 
rifle  makes  it  easy  to  hit  small  game  at  200 
yards  with  telescope  sight,  or  at  even  250 
yards.  Mr.  Landis  ought  to  try  this  rifle 
for  crow  shooting.    I  have  tried  this  rifle  on 
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Canadian 

Gnvernmenf 

Railways 


HELP! 


We  can  help 
you  to  select 


A  Summer  Tour 

A  Summer  Resort 

A  Summer  Fishing  Trip 

A  Summer  Canoe  Route 

in 

New  Ontario,  Quebec  and   the  Maritime  Provinces 

Send  for: — Bras  d'Or  Lakes,  Cape  Breton;  Abegweit-Prince  Edward 
Island;  Storied  Halifax;  La  Baie  de  Chaleur;  Notes  by  the  Way 
Montreal  and  East ;  Notes  by  the  Way  Quebec  and  West ;  Out-of-Door 
Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces ;  Out-of-Door  in  Northern  Quebec 
and  Northern  Ontario ;  Summer  Excursion  Fares. 

C.  A.  HAYES, 

General  Manager 

H.  H.  MELANSON, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

MONCTON.  N.  B. 
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crows,  and  one  ought  to  see  what  happens 
to  a  crow  when  it  is  hit  by  this  86  gr.  bullet 
backed  by  42  or  45  grs.  1916  pyro.  That 
crow  simply  explodes,  and  decorates  the 
landscape  for  several  yards  with  his  remains. 
I  have  shot  crows  at  more  than  200  yards 
with  this  rifle,  when  the  crow  was  on  the 
ground,  and  I  paced  the  distance  so  as  to 


know  how  far  it  was.  I  have  shot  crows 
out  of  tall  trees  at  distances  that  were  esti- 
mated to  be  more  than  250  yards,  but  I  do 
not  mean  that  I  hit  them  at  such  ranges  every 
time.  I  may  say,  however,  that  with  this 
rifle  a  good  shot  will  be  able  to  kill  crows  at 
ranges  that  he  would  not  shoot  with  any  other 
rifle  that  I  have  yet  used. 


A  LITTLE  KNOWN  SINGLE 
SHOT  RIFLE 


F.  G.  Honden 


II  is  not  well  known  to  the  readers,  probably, 
but  there  was  on  the  American  and  Can- 
adian market  until  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  for  the  Allies  absorbed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  manufacturers,  a  fine,  moderate 
priced  single  shot  rifle,  the  equal  of  either 
the  Winchester  or  Stevens  famous  single  shot 
rifles.  I  refer  to  the  Hopkins  &  Allen  line 
of  single  shot  rifles  ranging  in  caliber  from  the 
boy's  rifle  adapted  to  the  .22  Short  rim  fire 
cartridge  to  the  heavy  Schuetzen  target  rifle 
which  was  adapted  to  the  .25-20  Single  Shot 
Winchester  cartridge  besides  .22,  .25  and  .32 
caliber  rim  fire  ammunition.  The  barrel 
length  of  the  heavy  Schuetzen  target  gun 
was,  if  I  remember,  twenty-eight  inches,  and 
the  length  of  the  barrel  of  the  rifle  which  was 
the  writer's  favorite  at  the  time,  was  twenty- 
four  inches.  The  latter  model  was  an  ex- 
cellent one,  corresponding  in  grade  to  the 
well-known  Steven's  "Favorite"  but  of  better 
finish  and  appearance.  The  rifle  could  be 
had  supplied  in  either  octagon  or  round 
barrek  In  my  case  I  selected  a  rifle  with  a 
fine  octagon  barrel.  The  rifling  on  these 
rifles  was  all  that  could  be  desired  and  the 
accuracy  which  I  secured  from  this  rifle  was 
equal  to  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  twenty- 
two  rim  fire  class — equal,  in  fact,  to  that  of  the 
well-known  single  shot  .22-calibre  musket 
now  offered  to  the  public  as  being  adapted  to 
the  finest  target  work. 

After  a  great  deal  of  fuss  and  feathers,  I 
m'anaged  to  have  my  rifle  supplied  by  the 
manufacturers  without  the  regular  rear  sight 
slot  in  the  barrel  and  had  it  rigged  up  with  a 
fine  set  of  Lyman  sights  which  were  1A  and  3, 
one  of  the  very  best  combinations  possible 
to  be  obtained,  with  the  exception  of  the  other 
Lyman  front  sight  recently  mentioned  by 
the  editor  and  catalogued  as  No.  5B.  The 


stock  on  my  rifle  was  of  fine  walnut,  straight 
grip  checked  and  steel  military  butt-plate. 
The  rifle  was  a  take-down  but,  not  liking  the 
feature,  had  the  screw  tightened  up  to  its 
fullest  extent  and  the  ring  then  removed 
making  the  little  rifle  practically  a  solid 
frame  arm.  With  this  rifle  I  shot  wood- 
chucks  and  squirrels  without  number  and 
have  occasionally  landed  crows  from  the  tops 
of  high  trees  and  off  fences  with  the  gun.  I 
started  using  smokeless  powder  but  just 
about  that  time  read  in  a  magazine  about  the 
effect  of  smokeless  powder  in  rim  fire  calibers 
and  quit  in  time.  Since  then  I  have  used 
nothing  but  Peters  Semi-Smokeless  which 
I  had  to  buy  through  a  New  York  firm. 

I  foolishly  allowed  this  arm  to  slip  through 
my  fingers,  and  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
New  Brunswick  guide  who  reports  that  he 
would  not  part  with  the  little  rifle  for  any- 
thing as  he  finds  it  an  excellent  small  game 
gun.  I  wrote  the  manufacturers  recently 
and  asked  them  concerning  this  model  and 
received  a  reply  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  so  busy  engaged  in  manufacturing 
war  material  that  they  had  discontinued 
the  manufacture  of  their  complete  line.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  because  this  rifle  was  an 
admirable  arm  and  equal  to  anything  in  its 
grade.  Moreover  it  sold  at  a  price  within 
the  reach  of  any  shooter.  I  believe  my  little 
rifle  complete  cost  me  but  twelve  dollars. 
The  finest  of  material  was  used  in  the  manu- 
facture, the  breech  block  action  was  the 
counterpart  in  many  respects  of  the 
Winchester  and  the  type  of  rifling 
used  was  of  the  kind  known  as  the 
"increase  twist"  a  type  which  was  popularly 
supposed  to  develop  increased  velocity  and 
energy  to  the  bullet  . 
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These  Whiskies  are  Manufactured  at  our  Distillery  at  CORB YVILLE,  ONTARIO,  where  we  have 
been  making  Whiskies  for  the  past  58  years.  Our  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  17,000  GALLONS 
DAILY,  is  the  largest  in  Canada  and  is  also  recognized  as  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date. 
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Price  List— Express  Prepaid 

4  bottles  Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye  Whisky. . .  .$  5.00 

1  gallon  Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye  Whisky   5.25 

1  case  Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye  Whisky  (12 

bottles)   11.00 

4  bottles  Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Whisky   4.00 

1  gallon  Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Whisky   4.50 

1  case  Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Whisky  (12  bottles)*  .  9.00 
The  above  prices  apply  only  to  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
points  East  of  Detroit  and  Lake  Huron. 

OBTAINABLE  FROM  ANY  FIRST- 
CLASS  LIQUOR  DEALER 

If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  favorite  liquor  dealer,  ad- 
vise us  and  we  will  attend  to  it  for  you. 

Our  Packages  are  Plain  -Without  Advertising 


One  Bottle  Special  Offers 


One  bottle  Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye 
Whisky  with  trial  bottle  (Special  Offer 
No.  1)   $1.50 

One  bottle  Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Whisky 

(Special  Offer  No.  3)   1.25 

These  one-bottle  lots  are  shipped  by  us  only,  but 

any  other  package  can  be  obtained  from  your 

liquor  dealer  as  well  as  from  us. 


Our  Offer  No.  1  consists  of  a  large  bottle  and  a  trial  bottle 
of  our  SPECIAL  SELECTED  WHISKY,  both  bottles 
being  sent  to  you  in  one  package,  express  charges  being 
paid,  upon  receipt  of  $1.50.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  after 
trying  the  sample  bottle,  return  the  large  bottle  at  our 
expense,  and  we  will,  without  question,  refund  the  full 
,mount  charged,  $1.50. 


1 


QUICK  SERVICE 

If  you  send  your  orders  direct  to  us,  we  guaran- 
tee to  ship  the  goods  the  day  the  order  is 
received. 

CORBY'S  OF  CORB  YVILLE  FOR 
FIFTY-EIGHT  YEARS 


One  Gallon  Jar 


This  is  THE  POPULAR 
PACKAGE  in  the  mail 
order  business  and  gives 
you  the  most  whisky  for 
your  money.  It  is  a  glass 
jar  and  has  a  handle  as 
shown  in  the  picture. 
Whzn  empty  it  is  useful 
for  other  purposes 


Instructions  Send  us  express,  Post  Office 
Money  Order  or  Postal  Note  addressed  to  fHfg 


s 


H.  Corby  Distillery  Co.  Limited 

HI  669  Shaughnessy  Bldg.,  Montreal 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION  QUERIES 
AND  ANSWERS 


The  Mauser  Rifle  Adapted  to  the  1906  Spring- 
field Cartridge. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Please  let 
rue  have  a  few  words  of  advice  regarding  the 
German  Mauser  rifle  adapted  to  your  army 
ammunition.  Do  you  consider  this  rifle  the 
equal  of  your  own  Springfield  army  rifle? 
Is  it  accurate  and  is  the  action  equal  to  the 
United  States  army  gun?  A  few  words  of 
advice  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Toronto,  Ont.  R.  D.  J. 

(The  Mauser  rifle  to  which  you  refer  is  the 
Sauer-lVJauser  adapted  by  the  makers  to  the 
1906  Springfield  army  cartridge  after  much 
urging  on  the  part  of  the  American  sports- 
men who  preferred  the  foreign  rifle  to  the 
American-made  arms  adapted  to  this  am- 
munition. I  consider  the  Springfield  the 
equal  of  the  Mauser  and  that  is  saying  a  good 
deal.  Indeed  I  prefer  our  army  rifle  when 
rebuilt  on  sporter  lines  to  the  regular  Sauer- 
Mauser.  Moreover,  in  these  times  it  is  only 
right  that  we  stick  to  home  products.  The 
claims  of  Sauer-Mauser  enthusiasts  that 
their  pet  rifle  was  possessed  of  a  smoother 
working  action  counts  for  naught  as  it  has 
been  proven  conclusively  that  a  Wundham- 
mer  sporter  can  be  worked  over  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  positively  eliminate  any  ob- 
jectionable 'stick'  to  the  working  of  the  bolt 
sometimes  possibly  found  in  an  odd  Spring- 
field in  its  original  put-together-by-the-thou- 
sand  shape — and  let  me  add,  most  of  the 
army  rifles  that  I  have  handled  have  been 
possessed  of  grease-like,  smooth-working 
mechanisms.  The  accuracy  of  our  army 
rifle  is,  if  anything,  superior  to  that  of  the 
Sauer-Mauser  adapted  to  the  same  ammuni- 
tion as  the  system  of  riflling  used  in  the  Spring- 
field develops  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy 
possible. 

Better  can  the  German  stuff  for  the  present 
at  least  and  stick  to  the  good  old  Made-In- 
America  products  as  it  is  plenty  good  enough 
for  anyone. — Editor). 

The  .25-35  As  a  Small  Game  Rifle. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  I  have  read 
quite  a  bit  recently  in  your  magazine  and  in 
other  American  outdoor  magazines  concern- 
ing the  .25-35  single  shot  rifle  for  such  small 
game  as  wood-chucks,  rabbits  and  squirrels. 
It  strikes  me  that  this  caliber  is  overly  power- 


ful for  such  work.  Mind  you,  I  am  speaking 
more  from  experience  with  this  caliber  from 
what  I  have  read  concerning  it  than  from 
personal  use  of  the  rifle.  Captain  Townsend 
Whelen  has  spoken  highly  of  this  rifle  and 
I  will  not  presume  to  contradict  him  but  as 
I  say,  do  you  not  consider  this  caliber  almost 
too  powerful  for  a  humble  woodchuck?  I 
have  shot  these  animals  with  a  Stevens  .22- 
calibre  repeater  using  the  well-known  Short 
cartridge  loaded  with  smokeless  powder.  I 
find  the  most  satisfactory  way  to  kill  rabbits 
is  with  a  twenty-gauge  Ithaca  shotgun.  My 
Ithaca  is  a  little  "peach,"  no  other  words 
can  express  it.  It  has  stub  twist  barrels 
twenty-eight  inches  in  length,  straight  grip 
and  a  specially  made  brass  butt-plate  on  the 
end  of  the  fine  walnut  stock.  Up  to  thirty- 
five  yards  a  cottontail  is  mine  nearly  every 
time  using  No.  5  or  6  shot. 
N.  Y.  C.  "Reader." 

(In  reply  to  your  favor  of  recent  date 
would  say  that  while  the  rifle  you  mention 
may  have  a  slight  excess  in  power  for  the 
game  you  describe,  still  it  is  our  humble  opinion 
that  the  rifle  used  for  the  slaying  of  the  wood- 
chuck  at  least*  should  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  side 
of  excessive  power  rather  than  otherwise. 
Woodchucks  are  exceedingly  tenacious  of  life 
and  I  cannot  censure  too  strongly  the  prac- 
tice of  using  such  ammunition  as  the  .22- 
calibre  rim  fire  ammunition  in  hunting  these 
little  animals.  It  is  at  best  a  cruel  method  of 
exterminating  these  little  rodents  as  they 
positively  have  not  the  necessary  energy  to 
kill  speedily  unless  the  'chuck  be  shot  through 
the  brain  or  heart,  and  a  wound  elsewhere 
usually  means  days  of  lingering  torment  for 
the  poor  animal.  I  enjoy  hunting  this  'game' 
as  much  as,  if  not  tfiore,  than  the  next  man 
but  I  do  go  on  record  as  being  strongly  oppos- 
ed to  causing  unnecessary  pain  and  suffering 
when  it  is  in  our  power  to  use  rifles  which  will 
kill  speedily  and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
chances  of  the  animal  getting  away  wounded 
to  die  a  lingering  death.  The  .22-calibre 
rim  fire  will  not  kill  a  woodchuck  in  a  sat- 
isfactory manner.  I  have  proven  this  to 
my  own  satisfaction  beyond  a  doubt.  Cap- 
tain Whelen  in  his  splendid,  serial  some  time 
back  in  Rod  and  Gun  came  out  strongly  on 
this  subject  and  I  agree  with  him  absolutely. 
In  fact  I  had  come  to  this  conclusion  some 
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HOTEL  LENOX 

North  St.,  at  Delaware  Ave. 
BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


A  modern,  fireproof  and  distinctive  hotel  of 
250  all  outside  rooms.  Excels  in  Equip- 
ment, Cuisine  and  Service. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN— $1.50  per  day  and  up. 

"FAR  FROM  A  BIG  CITY'S  NOISE, 

CLOSE  TO  A  BIG  CITY'S  BUSINESS" 
Write  for  complimentary  "Guide  of  Buffalo  and 
Niagara  Falls." 

C.  A.  MINER,     -     -     Managing  Director 


M—t  me  at  tht  TULLER-Ft   Vmiu;  S«rvfctf.  Mmmt  C»mf**» 

HOTEL  TULLER 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.  Take 
Woodward  car,  get  off  at  Adams  Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF. 

200  Rooms,  Private  Bath,  $1.50  Single,  $3.00  Up  Double 
200     "  "       "       2.00     "       4.00  r 

100     •'  "       "      2.50     "       4.50  " 

100     "  "       "3.50to5.00"       5.00  " 

Total  600  Outside  Rooms. 
ALL  ABSOLUTELY  QUIET 


Two  Floors — Agents' 
Sample  Rooms. 


New  Unique  Cafes 
and  Cabaret  Excellente 


YOU  ENJOY  A  GOOD  MEAL 


Well,  who  doesn't?  When  you  come  to 
Toronto  stop  at  a  house  whose  diningroom 
service  is  famous  from  coast  to  coast  for 
good  eating,  quick,  courteous  service  and 
reasonable  prices.  Our  diningroom  is  our 
hobby  as  well  as  an  important  part  of  our 
business.  We  have  a  pride  in  it  and  our 
constant  effort  is  to  keep  on  increasing  its 
fame.  And  every  other  department  is 
right  in  line— large,  bright  bedrooms, 
beautiful  tiled  bathrooms,  luxurious  furn- 
ishings, and  everything  else  the  most 
fastidious  traveler  can  require  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  economy. 
One  minute's  walk  from  the  Union  Station 
brings  you  to 

The  Walker  House 

Toronto's  Famous  Hotel 
Geo.  Wright  &  Co.,  Proprietors 
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months  before  his  manuscript  reached  me, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  find  that  at  least  one 
rifleman  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  writer. 
You  will  find  that  the  ordinary  .25-20  when 
loaded  with  about  seven  grains  of  Du  Pont 
No.  75  ("Marksman")  and  the  regular  86- 
grain,  jacketed,  soft  point  bullet  a  very  satis- 
factory load  indeed  and  without  the  long 
range  of  the  Captain's  .25-35  which  he  loaded 
with  Lightning  powder  and  the  same  86-grain 
bullet  making  a  really  high  velocity  load  and 
one  which  we  would  hardly  hesitate  to  use  on 
much  larger  game.  The  regular  black  powder 
load  in  the  .25-20  will  also  be  found  to  be  a 
much  more  satisfactory  killer  than  the  twenty- 
two  rim  fire  tribe  especially  if  loaded  with  the 
Ideal  hollow  point  bullets.  I  have  tried  the 
latter  in  this  caliber  and  have  found  them 
very  satisfactory  so  far  as  killing  power  was 
concerned.  ^/ 

I  trust  that  this  information  will  be  of 
benefit  to  you  and  certainly  trust  to  hear 
from  you  again.  You  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  possession  of  your  little  Ithaca.  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  output  of  this 
particular  firm  and  you  may  be  interested  in 
learning  that  stub  twist  barrels  are  rather  a 
hobby  of  mine  and  I  prefer  them  to  barrels 
of  the  well-known  "smokeless  steel  type  for 
shotguns  though  I  am  aware  that  the  latter 
possess  great  tensile  strength. — Editor). 

The  Winchester  Model  1894  Carbine. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Some  time 
ago  I  read  in  a  magazine  where  some  writer 
had  a  kick  coming  against  the  Winchester 
model  1894  .30-30.  I  forget  just  what  it 
was  but  he  condemned  this  particular  model 
for  a  fair  and  said  it  was  a  poor  good-fer- 
nothin'  gun  anyhow.  Having  used  one  of 
these  rifles  for  the  past  eight  years  and  seeing 
it  is  still  in  shooting  shape,  it  is  strange  that 
this  model  should  prove  defective  in  others' 
hands.  I  have  shot  deer  with  this  .30-30 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  with  one  shot 
through  the  lungs  and  the  deer  didn't  run 
fifty  feet  either.  I  am  not  going  to  branch 
out  -into  the  .30-30  Vs.  Large  Bore  con- 
troversy but  simply  am  writing  to  know 
^what  anyone  has  ever  found  wrong  with  this 
model.  I  note  that  the  1886  model  of  the 
same  make  is  all  right. 
Montreal,  Que.  V.  B.  N. 

(The  article  to  which  you  refer  is  probably 
one  that  appeared  some  time  ago.  The  only 
trouble  that  we  have  found  with  your  model 
is  one  that  is  common  to  a  certain  extent  to 
all  arms  of  the  lever  action  type  though  it 


has  been  my  experience  that  the  model  1894 
is  particularly  wanting  in  certain  respects 
which  I  will  mention  briefly. 

The  model  1894  rifle  is  rather  poorly  assem- 
bled and  you  have  possibly  noticed  after  a 
little  wear  the  parts  will  not  fit  as  snugly  as 
they  did  when  the  arm  was  new.  This  is 
more  particularly  noticeable  in  the  model 
1894  Winchester  than  in  other  lever  action 
rifles  of  either  this  firm's  manufacture  or 
otherwise.  In  fact  the  model  1886  Win- 
chester is  one  of  the  finest  types  of  the  lever 
action  sporting  rifle  though,  of  course,  the 
method  of  breech-bolt  locking  is  not  the 
equal  of  the  bolt  action  so  far  as  strength  is 
concerned  but  is  a  fault  of  all  lever  actions. 
The  model  '94  has  a  nasty  habit  of  allowing 
its  lever  to  flop  down  some  fractions  of  an 
inch  or  more  from  the  tang  after  some  thou- 
sands of  rounds  of  .30-30  ammunition  have 
been  fired  from  it.  The  chances  are  that 
you  have  not  fired  one  hundred  rounds  from 
this  rifle  of  yours  in  question,  yet  again  you 
may  have.  You  do  not  tell  anything  of 
what  usage  your  rifle  has  been  subjected  to 
other  than  to  specify  the  time  you  have  owned 
the  arm.  The  average  deer  rifle  is  fired  less 
than  an  average  of  twenty-five  times  per 
year  and  that  only  during  the  hunting  season. 
Many  of  the  rifles  which  are  "in  as  good 
condition  as  new  after  ten  years,"  etc.,  etc., 
have  not  been  subjected  to  the  usage  a  bolt 
action  army  rifle  would  be  put  to  in  one  year — 
and  the  army  rifle  fires  ammunition  producing 
infinitely  greater  pressures  and  breech-rack- 
ing propensities  than  the  rifles  of  the  .30-30 
class.  Mr.  Edward  C.  Grossman  some  time 
ago  in  Outer's  Book  in  an  interesting  article 
gave  an  account  where  in  carrying  out  tests 
of  various  rifles,  he  subjected  the  .30-30  Win- 
chester to  a  charge  producing  slightly  greater 
pressures  than  the  regular  load.  He  stated 
that  the  lever  'lopped  down'  from  the  tang  so 
you  see  others  agree  with  me  in  my  opinion 
of  this  particular  model.  As  you  tru^y  state, 
the  model  1886  is  a  much  superior  arm  and  is 
in  fact  as  much  an  improvement  over  the 
model  1894  as  the  latter  is  over  the  old  1873. 

The  .30-30  calibre  is  certainly  popular 
among  the  deer  hunters  and  I  know  of  com- 
munities where  hunting  parties  leave  for  the 
annual  deer  hunt  armed  with  rifles  not  ex- 
ceeding the  .30-30  in  power.  Among  the 
rifles  chiefly  in  demand  seem  to  be  the  .30-30 
Martin,  Winchester  and  Savage,  the  .303 
Savage,  the  .32-40  and  .38-55  High  Power, 
.30  and  .32  autoloading  Remington,  etc.,  etc. 
These  men  usually  come  back  with  their 
license  filled,  allow  me  to  add.    In  closing  this 
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A  WORLD'S  RECORD 

This  Brook  Trout,  weighing  14J^  pounds  (note  the  two- 
foot  rule)  was  caught 

ON  THE  NIPIGON  RIVER 

You  may  not  have  the  same  luck,  but  you  can  be  sure  of 
sensational  sport  if  you  visit  this  celebrated  stream. 

Book  reservation  beforehand  for  our  own  "Nipigon  Lodge"  to  insure  satisfaction. 
For  through  tickets,  information  and  descriptive  map  and  loaflet  apply  to  nearest 
C.N.R.  Agent  or  Gen.  Pas'r  Dept.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

fiANAPIAN  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 


DOMINION  EXPRESS 

TRAVELLERS'  CHEQUES 

Every   traveller    should  carry  them. 
They  identify  you  and  protect  you 
against  loss.   Ask  our  agents 
about  them. 


Ducks  Are  Wise — Be  A  Wise  One  Yourself 

On  your  hunting  trip  take  along  MASON'S  DECOYS— perfect 
in  shape  and  coloring — they  bring  down  the  game  every  time. 

Ask  for  MASON'S  and  get  MASON'S. 
We  make  more  decoys — and  better  ones — than  any  other  manu- 
facturer in  the  world — Duck,  Swan,  Snipe,  Geese  and  Crow.  All 
species  in  several  grades.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG— IT'S  FREE. 

MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY 

590^MILFORD  ST.  &  P.  M.  R.  R.  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Premier  Model"  Mallard.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off  toe  *< 
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letter  allow  me  to  add  that  you  must  not  under 
any  circumstances  misconstrue  this  advice  as 
a  slur  at  Winchester  arms  or  the  .30-30  in 
particular.  Such  is  far  from  fact.  If  the 
.30-30  ammunition  were  adapted  to  the  good 
old  model  1886  I  would  be  much  more  pleased 
—that's  all.— Editor). 

The  Marlin  System  of  Rifling  and  Marlin 
Rifles  in  General. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Much  has 
been  written  through  the  columns  of  Outer's 
Book,  Outdoor  Life,  Recreation,  Field  & 
Stream,  as  well  as  in  Rod  and  Gun  about  the 
merits  of  the  Savage.  We  were  told  of  the 
accuracy,  fine  finish  and  super-excellence  of 
the  Remington  and  the  fame  of  the  Stevens 
high  power  rifles.  The  killing  power  of  the 
.280  Ross  has  been  extolled  until  it  has  be- 
come a  nightmare  and  we  listen  dazed.  But 
— there  is  one  make  of  rifle  which  has  not,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  had  the  press-agenting 
of  the  other  rifles,  and  I  refer  to  none  other 
than  the  good  old  Marlin  repeater  and  in  the 
.30-30  caliber  in  particular.  I  have  owned 
the  rifle  which  now  rests  in  my  gun  cabinet 
and  has  done  so  for  seven  years  and  in  that 
time  it  has  made  good.  It  has  never  failed 
me.  At  its  report  deer  fell  never  to  rise  again, 
and  mountain  lions  have  been  shot  with  it 
also  as  well  as  countless  other  game  with 
which  this  portion  of  the  west  still  abounds 
in  places  at  least.  The  rifle  is  battle-scarred 
so  far  as  the  stock  is  concerned  but  the  barrel 
is  flawless  like  the  day  it  reached  me  in  1909 
via  Wells  Fargo  Express  in  a  neat  wooden 
box  and  I  saw  its  shiny  octagon  barrel,  thirty 
inches  in  length,  for  the  first  time.  It  is 
fitted  now,  as  then,  with  Lyman  bead  front 
and  tang  rear  with  regular  rear  sight  driven 
out  and  a  piece  of  hard  walnut  inserted,  as  at 
the  time  and  place  the  rifle  was  purchased 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  model  could  be  had 
on  special  order  with  the  rear  sight  slot  left 
out  as  I  would  have  preferred.  The  rifling 
on  my  rifle  is  somewhat  worn  especially  near 
the  muzzle  and  at  the  chamber  end.  vThe 
former  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  practice  of  clean- 
ing from  the  muzzle  with  a  brass  cleaning  rod 
and  the  chamber-end  trouble  due  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  erosive  powders  of  the  powder 
with  which  all  .30-30  shells  were  and  are  to- 
day to  a  great  extent  loaded. 

But  say,  the  old  rifle  is  accurate.  At  one 
hundred  yards  shooting  from  V  rest  I  can 
keep  practically  every  shot  in  a  three  and 
one-half  to  four  inch  space.  This  is  not  as 
accurate  as  the  .30-40  but  is  better  than  the 
average  sporting  rifle  or  automatic  rifle  will 


ever  do.  Try  it  for  yourself  on  your  pet 
rifle,  a  401  Winchester  for  example.  I  have 
felled  small  pines  at  fifty  yards  with  a  few 
shots  from  this  rifle,  the  wood  being  torn  to 
shreds  and  the  tree  falling  to  earth  at  the  end 
of  the  fusilade.  The  solid  top  has  always 
proven  its  worth  to  me  and  no  smoking  shells 
have  ever  been  thrown  back  into  my  face. 
I  have  seen  top-ejecting  rifles  throw  smoking 
shells  into  the  shooter's  face  time  without 
number  an/1  once  at  least  was  present  when 
a  rifleman  nearly  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye 
due  to  a  shell  (a  hang-fire)  being  thrown  into 
his  left  eye  from  a  top-ejecting  twenty-two 
calibre  pump  action  rifle. 

Yes  boys,  I  sure  am  satisfied  with  my  old 
Marlin  and  I  have  just  purchased  a  .25-35  of 
the  same  make  which  I  have  used  on  jack- 
rabbits  with  good  results.  I  am  not  much  of 
a  writer  but  this  little  letter  may  miss  the 
waste-paper  basket  and  be  of  use  to  the  good 
editor,  Mr.  Geikie.  I  have  lived  in  the  west 
for  forty-one  years  this  fall  and  have  seen 
some  great  changes  in  that  time,  the  greatest 
of  all  being  probably  the  disappearance  of 
the  wild  game  year  by  year. 

Cody,  Wyo.  W.  F.  G. 

(Your  letter  certainly  will  miss  the  waste 
basket,  and '  we  are  very  pleased  indeed  to 
hear  you  come  out  so  strongly  for  your  favor- 
ite rifle  and  trust  that  more  of  the  readers 
who  have  pet  theories  and  views  of  their  own 
will  follow  your  good  example.  This  depart- 
ment is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  professional 
writers  alone,  authoritative  and  invaluable  an 
asset  though  the  contributions  of  these  men 
are,  but  this  department  is  anxious  to  hear 
at  all  times  from  its  readers  who  wish  either 
to  ask  or  give  information  on  any  topic  rela- 
tive to  rifle,  revolver,  pistol  or  shotgun.  These 
columns  are  for  your  benefit,  and  if  you  wish 
to  show  us  that  our  efforts  to  make  these 
pages  of  interest  are  appreciated  your  duty 
is  clear — let  us  hear  from  you,  one  and  all  on 
any  gun  subject  in  which  you  are  especially 
or  generally  interested.  If  your  letter  or 
manuscript  has  not  the  smack  of  the  pro- 
fessional writer  you  'should  worry' — Mr. 
Tajdor  pays  me  to  work  for  him  and  I  am 
here  to  fix  up  such  amateur  contributions 
insofar  as  "school  English"  is  concerned. 
We  want  your  ideas.  The  majority  of  the 
letters  and  articles  received,  let  me  whisper 
to  you  (for  fear  Mr.  Taylor  might  hear  and 
think  I  don't  have  enough  work  to  do)  need 
precious  little  re-writing  or  re-touching. — 
Editor). 
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For  All  Outing  Purposes 

For  comfort  and  ease  of  movement  Jaeger  Pure  Wool  wear 
is  specially  suitable  for  outdoor  sports. 

It  offers  perfect  protection  from  sudden  changes  in  temperature  and  can 
be  had  in  all  weights  to  suit  all  seasons. 

Be  sure  and  equip  yourself  with  Jaeger  Wear  for  your  next 
outing  to  ensure  health  and  comfort. 

Underwear  in  all  weights.  Sweaters,  Cardigans,  Jerseys, 
Blankets,  Rugs,  Waistcoats,  Hosiery,  Golf  Stockings,  Caps, 
Mufflers,  Gloves,  etc. 


A  fully  illustrated  catalogue  will  be  sent  free 
on  application  to 

Dr.  JAEGER       System  CO.  Limited 

TORONTO       -        MONTREAL       -  WINNIPEG 

British,  "JFounded  1883", 


Hardy's  The  Great  British  Specialists 

In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


Manufacturers  to 

HIS  MAJESTY 
KING  GEORGE  V. 


THE  GREAT 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
says,  "  We  must 
never  forget  that  it 
is  to  HARDY 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


THE  "DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made,  of  Steel-hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's."  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75  %  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.  All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  ex- 
perts whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS 
have  been  awarded.  Length  9-ft.,  weight  5%  ozs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  5%  ozs.; 
10-ft.,  weight  6  ozs.  All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings. 
PRICE— Rod,  with  one  top  only,  $18.37;  with  two  tops,  $22.04.  If  in  Bamboo 
protector  case  to  carry  THE  WHOLE  ROD,  $2.44  extra. 

DRY  FLIES— As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford, 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc.,  60  cents  per  doz. 

GUT  CASTS — The  Anglo-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 
Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto 
to  medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 
8/6d.  per  doz.  or  $2.08,  9-ft.  11 /-per  doz.  or  $2.69. 

Hardy  Bros., Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 
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The  Haines  Series. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  I  have  just 
returned  from  a  hunting  trip  into  Alaska  and 
when  I  got  back  home  I  found  lying  on  the 
table  with  my  other  piles  of  mail  which  had 
accumulated  during  my  absence,  the  numbers 
of  Rod  and  Gun  containing  the  series  of 
articles  by  Mr.  Ashley  A.  Haines  entitled 
"Arms  That  Helped  To  Shove  The  Frontier 
Off  The  Map.  I  always  appreciated  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Haines  was  a  good  writer  and 
a  gun  crank  but  he  excelled  even  himself 
when  he  wrote  that  series  for  your  magazine. 
I  was  first  interested  in  Mr.  Haines'  writings 
'way  back  in  1911  when  he  championed  the 
cause  of  the  lever  action  rifle  so  well  and  while 
time  has  perhaps  worn  off  some  of  the  glorious 
peroxide  of  the  halo  around  the  arm  upon 
which  Mr.  Haines  centred  his  affections,  still 
I  was  struck  then  by  his  atye  writings.  His 
latest,  however,  is  his  best  and  Rod  and  Gun 
has  the  honor  of  having  published  a  series  of 
articles  unique  in  every  respect  and  I  'have  all 
the  files  of  the  American  sporting  magazines 
for  years  back. 

I  fully  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  scope 
surrounding  such  a  task.  Mr.  Haines  had 
no  light  job  on  his  hands  when  he  undertook 
to  prepare  such  a  masterpiece  but  he  covered 
the  subject  clearly  and  concisely.  If  it  was 
at  Mr.  Geikie's  suggestion  that  the  series  were 
brought  into  being,  then  indeed  is  also  the 
able  Editor  of  this  department  entitled  to 
his  place  in  the  sun  also. 

Once  again  let  me  state  that  I  was  mighty 
pleased  with  the  series.  Long  may  Haines 
and  Geikie  co-operate  in  their  splendid  efforts 
to  publish  that  which  will  be  of  such  merit 
as  Mr.  Haines'  splendid  series.  The  photos 
of  the  old  Sharp's  and  Ballard  were  alone 
worth  the  price  of  the  magazine. 
Washington,  D.C.  F.  N.  M. 

The  .33  High  Power  an  Ideal  Deer  Rifle. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Was  glad 
that  a  reader  had  something  good  to  say  about 
the  old  .33  high  power  model  1886  Winchester 
recently.  I  have  owned  one  of  these  arms  in 
carbine  form  for  the  last  two  years  and  find 
it  all  that  can  be  desired.  When  I  say  'car- 
bine' I  am  wrong  to  a  certain  extent  because 
my  gun,  while  of  practically  carbine,  length 
is  of  the  well-known  "Light  weight"  model 
with  barrel  twenty-four  inches  long,  open 
sights  and  shotgun  butt.  It  is  accurate,  handy, 
and  light — it  weighs  around  the  seven  and 
three-quarter  pound  mark.  I  can  get  it 
into  action  on  a  white-tail  about  as  quick 
as  any  rifle  I  have  owned  and  I  have  used 


over  seventeen  all  told  counting  all  the  rifles 
from  the  Kentucky  muzzle-loader  of  my  boy- 
hood up  until  now. 

I  want  to  hear  through  the  Guns  and 
Ammunition  department  of  Rod  and  Gun 
from  other  readers  who  use  the  .33  for  deer 
and  other  game.    I  have  found  it  O.K. 
Toledo,  0.  D.  S.  A. 

(We  trust  that  those  of  our  readers  who  use 
the  above  rifle  will  write  'D.  S.  A.'  giving 
their  experiences.  Wake  up  you  readers, 
each  and  every  one.  Here  is  a  good  friend 
from  Toledo  wants  to  hear  a  plain  unvarn- 
ished account  of  how  you  found  the  arm. 
Simple  isn't  it?  Just  sit  down  when  you  get 
this  copy  of  Rod  and  Gun  and  stab  a  pen  into 
an  ink-well  or  'play  home  sweet  home'  on 
your  Underwood  so  Mr.  'D.  S.  A.'  can  get 
his  wish  and  learn  what  you  fellows  think 
about  the  .33.  When  a  man  writes  all  the 
way  from  Toledo  it's  a  mighty  fine  compli- 
ment to  your  magazine  so  be  on  the  job  and 
give  him  his  information.  If  you  have  found 
his  little  sawed-off  model  your  delight  or 
whether  you  prefer  tne  regular  weights  and 
lengths,  how  your  rifle  is  sighted  and  stocked 
and  how  you  found  its  killing  power  and 
accuracy — all  this  and  along  similar  lines  is 
what  our  Toledo  friend  wishes  information 
regarding  and  it's  surely  up  to  you  readers 
who  are  familiar  with  the  arm  to  send  in  your 
views.  Mind,  'D.  S.  A.'  didn't  ask  me  for 
any  information,  I'm  not  as  shy  as  some  of 
you  fellows  about  handing  out  free  advice 
and  the  only  trouble  with  your  editor  is  that 
once  started  he's  mighty  hard  to  get  stopped. 
— Editor). 

The  Old  Sharp's  "Buffalo  Gun." 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Note  with 
interest  your  remarks  regarding  the  old  time 
plains  weapon  the  .45-120-550  Sharp's  better 
known  as  the  Sharp's  "Buffalo  Gun."  It 
may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  carried  one 
of  these  rifles  in  the  early  seventies  and  with 
its  aid  killed  many  hundreds  of  the  buffalo 
which  then  flocked  the  plains  of  Kansas. 
The  rifle  came  in  several  different  weights, 
my  rifle  being  equipped  with  thirty-four  inch 
heavy  octagon  barrel  open  sights  and  same 
calibre  as  mentioned  above.  The  photo- 
graph of  Mr.  Holmes'  rifle  brought  back 
pleasant  memories  to  me  as  the  rifle  shown 
is  a  duplicate  of  mine  from  all  appearances. 
Butte,  Mont.  "Reader." 

(The  old  Sharp's  you  mention  was  in  its 
day  the  most  effective  weapon  used  by  the 
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Fish  and  Feel 
Good 

Try  the  waters  of  Georgian  Bay  for  real 
Bass  and  Muskallonge.  Multiply  your 
fishing  experiences  by  the  thrills  of  the 
pleasurable  fights  that  begin  when  you 
feel  "she's  hooked."  At 

Point  au  Baril 

good  hotels  and  good  fishing  mean  a 
pleasant  outing  for  you.    Then  there  is 
the  Nipigon  River  for  Speckled  Trout, 
also  French  River  and  Kawartha 
Lakes  for  Bass  and  Muskallonge. 

Get 4 'Resorts  in  Ontario"  folder 
from  any  agent  of  the  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 


A.  O.  SEYMOUR, 
General  Tourist  Agent, 
Montreal,  Que. 
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plainsmen,  hunters  and  cowboys  and  held 
sway  long  after  the  Winchester  repeating 
rifle  of  .44  calibre  of  model  1873  arrived  on 
the  scene.  Am  interested  to  learn  that  you 
were  a  user  of  one  of  these  famous  old  death- 
dealers  and  am  very  -  pleased  to  have  heard 
from  you.    Write  me  again. — Editor). 

The  .45  Colt  Single  Action. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  I  have 
lately  become  a  revolver  fiend.  I  have  three 
revolvers  already,  and  am  gradually  adding 
to  my  collection.  They  are:  a  .45  Single 
Action  Colt  with  73^  inch  barrel,  blued, 
rubber  grip,  a  .38  Colt  Army  Special,  6-inch 
barrel,  blued,  walnut  stock  and  a  .38  hammer- 
less  Smith  &  Wesson.  What  is  the  trouble 
with  the  .45  S.  A.  gun?  Is  it  accurate  or 
isn't  it?  I  can't  be  sure  of  anything  with 
this  revolver  though  I  hit  once  in  a  while 
with  the  .38  Colt.  Perhaps  the  lack  of  steady, 
everyday  practice  is  the  cause  of  my  bad 
work  but  I  am  inclined  to  lay  it  to  the  gun. 
The  terrific  kick  of  the  big  revolver  makes 
me  flinch  and  the  tighter  I  hold  the  more 
shaky  I  become.  Please  give  me  some  ad- 
vice. I  would  also  like  to  hear  from  some  of 
you  men  from  Texas  and  New  Mexico  who 
have  been  brought  up  with  the  heavy  single 
action  six-shooter. 

Montreal,  P.  Q.  "Pistol." 

(In  my  estimation  a  man  who  cannot  do 
good  work  with  the  single  action  .45  will  not 
do  better  with  any  other  revolver.  In  other 
words,  the  man  who  cannot  do  good  work 
with  this  pistol  had  better  stick  to  it  and 
master  this  old  reliable  before  shifting  to 
another  one-hand  arm.  The  .45  is  a  de- 
cidedly accurate  and  powerful  revolver  ex- 
celled in  accuracy  probably  only  by  the  .38 
S.  &  W.  Special  and  .44  Russian  loads.  As 
for  power  the  .45  when  fully  loaded  has  it 
all  over  any  revolver  and  in  my  opinion 
exceeds  the  new  Colt  automatic  .45  in  killing 
power.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  .45 
single  action  Colt  and  no  collection  is  com- 
plete without  one  of  these  pistols.  Western 
men  there  are  by  the  score  who  can  do  fancy 
shooting  stunts  with  the  .45  that  would  make 
the  professionals  with  their  hair-triggered, 
finely  sighted  single  shot  pistols  look  as  help- 
less as  a  babe. 

Naturally,  the  tighter  you  grip  your  Colt's 
handle  the  more  you  feel  the  recoil  and  the 
more  you  flinch  at  each  shot.  You  should 
hold  the  gun  lightly  in  your  hand  above  all 
things  and  let  it  kick.  Soon  you  will  be 
connecting  with  empty   (mind  you)  beer 


bottles  at  thirty  or  fifty  feet  and  you  will 
have  a  greater  feeling  of  confidence  when 
you  reach  this  stage  of  the  game.  Your  .38 
Colt  Army  Special  is  the  revolver  formerly 
used  in  the  American  service  and  but  recently 
supplanted  by  the  automatic  pistol.  It  is 
an  extremely  accurate  weapon  and  has  made 
all  kinds  of  records  on  the  range  but  if  you 
will  take  my  advice  you  will  stick  by  your 
.45  S.  A.  and  learn  to  master  it.  It  is  a  man's 
gun  and  with  its  help  and  that  of  the  Sharp's 
and  early  Winchester  and  Henry  was  the 
west  conquered.  The  single  action  army 
Colt  has  much  of  the  fine  and  natural  point- 
ing qualities  which  made  the  older  powder 
and  ball  Colt  so  well  known.  To  my  way  of 
thinking  the  single  action  gun  has  a  much 
better  hang  and  balance  than  any  double 
action  revolver  made.  It  is  a  hard  task  to 
give  simple  directions  which  will  be  of  ma- 
terial benefit  to  a  man  seeking  information 
as  to  points  in  revolver  shooting.  I  have 
used  a  revolver  (the  first  was  a  powder  and 
ball  .36  Navy  Colt)  since  a  mere  child  and 
took  to  the  trick  like  a  duck  takes  to  water. 
Later  in  life  it  may  be  possible  that  the  knack 
seems  harder  to  acquire.  My  own  method 
in  shooting  is  to  hold  the  handle  rather  loosely 
in  the  hand,  arm  extended  easily,  no  stiff 
ram  rod  position  for  mine,  both  eyes  open. 
With  this  method  I  have  shot  black  squirrels 
out  of  the  trees  in  Ontario. 

Try  again  "Pistol"  and  keep  at  it.  You 
will  surely  get  there  if  you  only  persevere, 
and  as  Mr.  Chauncey  Thomas  of  Outdoor 
Life  fame  has  said,  "stick  to  one  gun  and 
one  load" — for  the  present  at  least.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Haines  would  drop  "Pistol"  a  line 
through  these  columns  which  might  be  of 
benefit.  Mr.  Haines  is  an  awfully  good 
hand  at  helping  out  these  newcomers  in  the 
shooting  game  and  he  is  an  experienced  single 
action  Colt  man. — Editor). 

Would  Use  The  Lever  Action  For  Military 
Purposes  Instead  of  The  Bolt. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition :  Right  away 
I  believe  fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  readers 
will  be  arrayed  against  me  and  I  know  per- 
fectly well  that  Mr.  Geikie  who  used  the 
Springfield  in  the  service  will  be  one  of  them. 
However,  I  want  to  say  this  and  I  will  stop: 
has  the  bolt  action  rifle  shown  such  marked 
superiority  over  the  lever  that  the  latter  arm 
should  any  longer  be  kept  out  in  the  cold? 
Is  there  any  reason  under  the  sun  why  such 
a  rifle  as  the  model  1886  or  model  1895  Win- 
chester could  not  be  used  by  the  army  adapt- 
ed to  the  '06  ammunition?    I  see  no  reason 
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1  THE  CAMPER 

will  appreciate  a 
supply  of 

BORDEN'S 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

(Unsweetened) 

"St.  Charles","Peerless"or  "Jersey" 

It  serves  all  the  purposes  of  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow.      It  never 
curdles   even   in  the  hottest 
weather.  Sold  in  convenient  size 
packages.     Send  for  our  recipe 
book,  "The  Borden  Way." 

Borden  Milk  to.,  Limited 

MONTREAL 

A  "Star„ 

/  m  Brand" 

N^TRAPE^^^^  Ham 

^    >  Bacon 

have  been  on  the  market  for  over 
sixty  years  and  are  known  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  for  their  uniform 

pyrp  1  pn  f-  ci  11  r\  1 1 1" V 

tALtil  Vtll  l~    vj  U  Cll  I  tj  , 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  these 
in  his  stock,  write  us  direct. 

MADE  UNDER 

GOVERNMENT  INSPECTION 

F.  W.  Fearman  Co. 

LIMITED 

Hamilton,  Ontario 

The  three  words  that 
tell  the  whole  ^tory  of 
a  perf edl  cup  of  coffee, 
from  plantation  to 
breakfast  table  

"Seal  Brand"  Coffee. 

In       1  and  2  pound  tins.   Whole— ground— pulverized— also 
fine  ground  for  Percolators.   Never  sold  in  bulk.  t87 

CHASE  &  SANBORN,  MONTREAL. 
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save  prejudice  of  the  military  enthusiast 
against  the  rifle  of  the  deer  hunter. 
Toronto,  Ont.  "Bolt  Action." 

(The  lever  action  rifle  positively  is  not  suit- 
ed for  military  needs.  It  has  been  tried  out 
thoroughly  by  our  Ordinance  Board  and  was 
passed  up  in  favor  of  the  bolt  action  arm. 
Modern  spitzer  (pointed)  ammunition  could 
not  be  used  in  the  tubular  magazine  without 
grave  danger  of  magazine  explosions  due  to 
the  points  of  the  bullets  touching  the  primers 
•f  the  shells  ahead.  The  box  magazine 
Winchester  is  adapted  to  our  army  ammuni- 
tion and  would  not  be  suitable  for  many  rea- 
sons. The  lever  can  be  worked  with  great 
difficulty  from  the  prone  position.  The 
breech-locking  method  of  this  rifle  locked  as 
the  bolt  is  away  to  the  rear,  does  not  con- 
stitute an  action  which  will  stand  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  high  intensity  ammunition. 

It  is  not  a  case  of  putting  the  'rifle  of  the 
deer  hunter'  against  the  'rifle  of  the  military 
enthusiast'  but  simply  a  case  of  securing  for 
Uncle  Sam  the  very  best  rifle  for  his  boys  and 
the  bolt  action  being  the  best,  it  won  out. 

The  .30-30  For  Him  Every  Time. 
Editor  Vuns  and  Ammunition:  We  don't 
hear  quite  so  much  from  the  high  velocity 
boys  these  days.  Perhaps  the  war  in  Europe 
is  taking  their  attention.  Anyhow,  the  old 
.30-30  argument  seems  about  dying  a  natural 


death.  I  am  willing  to  swear  by  rifles  of  the 
.30-30  type  for  any  game  that  walk  in  Am- 
erica and  that  includes  grizzly.  I  know  just 
what  my  old  .30-30  Savage  can  do,  and  I 
for  one  am  ready  to  stick  to  this  caliber  for 
once  and  for  all.  There  was  a  time  when  I 
would  have  laughed  at  such  statements  and 
advised  the  author  of  such  statements  to 
consult  a  head-specialist  but  I  am  converted 
to  the  good  little  .30-30  for  all  time.  Would 
like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  readers  who 
use  the  .30-30  or  are  they  all  .405  men? 
Topeka,  Kans.  A.  V.  F. 

Another  View  Point 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Have  had 
many  years'  experience  in  the  game  fields 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the 
big  game  of  this  continent  such  as  the  grizzly 
of  Alaska  a  rifle  of  the  .35  Winchester  class 
is  what  is  needed.  I  am  not  knocking  the 
rifles  of  the  deer  hunters  who  mostly  use  the 
guns  of  the  .32-40  and  .30-30  high  power  class 
but  simply  state  my  opinion  that  these  lower 
powered  rifles  are  not  sufficiently  powerful 
for  the  big  bears.  I  saw  a  man  mauled  by  a 
big  British  Columbia  grizzly  and  this  man 
shot  him  with  a  .45-70  which  is  more  powerful 
than  the  .30-30. 

Your  columns  are  very  good.  Keep  up 
the  good  work. 

Fernie,  B.C.  "Hunter" 


AN  OLD  TIME  RIFLE 


Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  your  department  and 
have  read  with  pleasure  the  descriptions  of 
ancient  firearms  and  am  sending  you  a  rough 
sketch  of  an  old  rifle  which  I  have  in  my 
possession,  also  a  pencil  sketch  of  The  muzzle, 


and  will  endeavour  to  describe  it  as  briefly 
and  accurately  as  possible. 

The  barrel  is  octogan  11-10  inches  diameter 
outside  measure,  at  muzzle  9-10,  at  centre 
decided  bell  muzzle  7  groves  with  about  a 
seventh  twist  to  right  in  length  of  barrel 
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For  Camp  or  Trail 

Your  choice  of  plain  Grey, 
Navy  Blue  and  Khaki  Flannels 
—  Black  Nap-Back  Serge  — 
Drills — Tweeds  in  Checks  and 
Stripes — in  fact  all  the  favorite 
fabrics  for  sportsmen's  use — 
with  whatever  style  of  collar 
you  prefer. 

Deacon  Shirts  are  perfect  fitting .  All 
seam*  are  double  stitched,  turned  and 
felled.  Buttons  are  put  on  to  stay.  Mate- 
rials art  woven  to  our  own  specifications, 
to  give  extraordinary  service.  If  you 
are  "oversize"  ask  for  the  "Big  Deacon." 

Sold  at  popular  prices.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  the  "Deacon." 

Deacon  Shirt  Company 

BELLEVILLE     •      CANADA  6 


Write  for  These  Books  on  Game 
Birds  and  Game  Farming 


They  tell  all  about  game  farming— the  profit 
and  pleasure  to  be  obtained  from  it.  "Game 
Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleasure"  is  sent  free 
on  request.  It  treats  of  the  subject  as  a  whole, 
describes  the  many  game  birds,  tells  of  their 
food  and  habits,  etc.  "American  Pheasant 
Breeding  and  Shooting"  is  sent  on 
receipt  of  10c.  in  stamps.  It  is  a 
complete    manual  on  the  subject. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1087    Market  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 


record  catches  of  all  kinds  of  game 
fish,  trolling  or  casting,|with  my 


Rush, 
XangojVfinnpw 

Registered  Trade  Mark 

— the  liveliest  bait  that  floats.  It 
wiggles,  dives  and  swims  like  a 
minnow  in  action.  If  there's  a 
game  fish  in  the  water  it  will  get 
it — from  bass  to  muskalonge. 

Practically  weedless.  Floats  when  idle. 
Won't  catch  on  bottom. 

Enameled  in  brilliant  colors  on  wood. 
Each  packed  in  neat  box.  Our  Radiant 
Bait  glows  at  night. — that's  when  the 
big  ones  feed. 

At  your  dealer's,  or  sent  /h-i  sifv 
direct,  postpaid  —  stamps  \\  I II I 
or  money   order  —  each,    *r  *•  v v 

Four  assorted,  in  brilliant  colors,  $4.00. 

Accept  no  substitutes.  There  is  only 
one  Rush  Tango  Minnow  and  I  own 
the  patents. 

DEALERS  MV  Selling  Plan  is  very  gener- 
uiufLi^i^ixo  Qus     Send  for  it  TQDAY. 

Ask  your  jobber  for  beautifully  lithographed 
Counter  Display. 

J.  K.  RUSH 
944  Rush  Bldg.    -    -    Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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as  nearly  as  I  can  tell.  Flint  lock  stamped 
all  brass  mountings  including  foresight  which 
is  dove-tailed  into  muzzle,  bead  only  showing 
above  the  barrel  back  sight  iron  with  leaf 
to  raise  for  long  range,  the  characters  3CN36 
cut  by  hand  in  butt  plate  on  top  of  heel. 

I  hope  that  you  or  some  of  the  readers  of 
your  department  in  Rod  and  Gun  will  be 


able  to  enlighten  me  as  to  the  time,  place 
and  for  what  purpose  this  rifle  was  used; 
also  any  other  information  of  interest  re- 
garding it. 

The  very  deep  grooves  at  muzzle  only 
extend  about  half  an  inch  in  the  barrel. 

Deep  Brook,  Ont.  Walter  Purdy. 


SELECTING  THE  REVOLVER 

H.  MacNair 


FROM  frequent  questions,  noted  in  the 
pages  of  sporting  magazines,  relative 
to  the  respective  merits  of  the  revolver, 
it  would  seem  that  there  are  not  a  few  sports- 
men who  are  disposed  to  make  their  selections 
upon  what  someone  else  thinks. 

At  the  outset  we  must  assume  that  the 
questioner's  mento-physical  organism  is  suffi- 
ciently co-ordinated  to  handle  properly  any 
effective  gun  that  is  recommended  upon  its 
proven  merits. 

Again,  the  whole  question  of  selection  is 
largely  based,  nowadays,  upon  the  matter 
of  appealing  to  the  fancy,  backed  of  course 
by  the  suggestion  of  some  experienced  friend. 
However,  we  must  go  back  to  a  very  funda- 
mental principle  in  the  matter  of  revolver 
shooting,  as  in  very  many  other  activities 
of  life,  where  precision  and  accuracy  are 
important  considerations. 

Preparedness  to  effectively  use  any  high 
class  implement,  whether  it  be  the  pen,  the 
sword,  the  shot  gun  or  the  revolver,  dis- 
tinctly means  development  to  a  high  degree 
of  co-ordination. 

I  was  once  much  amused  to  hear  one  of 
the  best  all  round  shots  whom  I  ever  met, 
suggest  that  the  shooting  stunt  was  most 
invariably  in  the  man;  if  he  knew  how  any 
old  gun  would  do. 

Upon  the  same  fundamental  principle  of 
co-ordination  the  latter  suggestion  is  very 
true.  Most  frequently  I  have  seen  men  at 
the  clay  pigeon  trap,  trying  to  score  with  the 
very  best  made  guns;  when  the  scoring  referee 
called  "lost"  too  frequently,  the  shooter 
would  invariably  wonder  what  was  the  mat- 
ter with  the  d   gun? 

While  I  am  a  very  long  way  from  claiming 
expert  knowledge  of  guns  and  shooting,  dur- 
ing a  good  many  years  I  have  shot  almost  all 
of  the  well-known  makes  of  American  guns; 
and  some  English  made. 


From  a  very  practical  experience  I  am 
forced,  through  fairness  to  the  various  high 
class  guns,  to  return  always  to  the  matter 
of  co-ordination  development.  A  fair  illus- 
tration was  in  an  English  Pheasant  hunt  last 
autumn;  when  the  setter  pointed  a  cock 
pheasant,  the  .bird  flushed  wild.  With  the 
cylinder  barrel  of  an  Ithaca  No.  4-28  I  dis- 
tressed the  bird  sufficiently  to  cause  a  de- 
cided halt  in  his  flight. 

During  the  few  seconds,  maybe  only  one, 
while  the  pheasant  was  getting  several  feet 
higher,  I  deliberately  failed  to  pump  in  a 
more  effective  charge  from  the  full  choke 
barrel,  an  absolute  fall  down  on  my  co-ordina- 
tion machinery. 

Not  long  since  I  connected  with  a  very 
new  model  Smith  &  Wesson  revolver — .32-20, 
six  inch  barrel  (double  action  of  course). 
From  considerable  experience  with  revolvers 
and  shooting  them,  I  am  quite  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  latter"  gun  comes  nearer  to 
being  perfection,  both  in  get  up  and  shooting 
qualities,  than  any  that  I  have  yet  seen. 

Just  recently,  in  order  to  test  the  carrying 
quality,  I  stood  on  a  high  bridge  across  a 
river,  selected  floating  chunks,  at  what  I 
judged  to  be  above  five  hundred  yards  dis- 
tance; the  shots  were  made  from  a  rest,  and 
to  my  surprise  not  one  bullet  fell  short,  but 
in  very  close  proximity  to  the  target.  Shoot- 
ing at  a  floating  crow,  garbage  feeding  on  a 
chunk  of  ice,  the  distance  was  greater  than 
that  above  mentioned,  as  far  as  I  could  judge 
from  my  position.  The  bullet  struck  the 
water  straight  in  line  with  the  crow,  just  a 
few  inches  short;  owing  doubtless  to  de- 
fective sighting. 

If  I  should  be  asked,  through  or  out  of  the 
sporting  magazine,  by  any  sporting  friend, 
relative  to  the  tried  merits  of  a  revolver, 
most  naturally  I  should  suggest  a  trial  of 
this  S  &  W,  .32-20. 


"CANADIAN  INDIANS'  TOURNAMENT 


At  Niagara-on-the-Lake, 


THE  twelfth  annual  tournament  of  the  Canadian 
Indians  on  the  beautiful  shooting  grounds  of  the 
Queens  Royal  Hotel  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake  was 
held  on  Saturday,  June  30th  and  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
July  2nd  and  3rd.  Weather  conditions,  which  have 
been  so  undependable  all  spring  and  summer,  were 
ideal  for  all  three  days  of  the  Indians'  shoot. 
The  grounds  surrounding  the  Queens  Royal  and 
background  give  a  perfect  sky  line  for  shooting  and  the 
scores  this  year  were  exceptionally  good.  The  "seats 
beneath  the  shade"  for  spectators  were  ideally  placed 
for  any  who  cared  to  watch  the  fascinating  'sport 
alluring,"  and  both  spectators  and  tribe  members 
returned  to  their  homes  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
social  enjoyment  and  good-fellowship  that  the  tourna- 
ment of  1917  provided.  Among  the  spectators  were 
some  of  the  friends,  wives  and  papooses  of  the  Chiefs, 
who  in  addition  to  watching  the  tourney  of  skill  fur- 
nished by  the  Indian  braves  during  the  three  days  of  the 
tournament  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  week  end  spent 
at  the  quaint  old  hotel  which  for  so  many  years  has 
dispensed  hospitality  to  visitors  at  Niagara-on-the- 

Saturday  was  Prelimininary  Day  and  a  75  target 
event  was  run  off  during  the  afternoon,  in  which  about 
forty  shooters  took  part. 

For  the  amateurs  W.  H.  Gooderham,  Toronto  and 
Dr.  Serson,  Mimico,  were  high  men  with  a  score  of  71, 
missing  only  four  targets  out  of  the  75  shot  at.  Norman 
Gooderham  was  runner  up  with  only  one  target  less 
than  the  High  Guns,  his  score  being  70.  Other  credit- 
able scores  were:  Tom  Houghton,  who  came  all  the 
way  from  Texas  for  this  shoot,  and  E.  F.  W.  Salisbury 
with  69;  A.  Bishop,  formerly  of  Calgary,  but  now  of 
Niagara  on  the  Lake,  and  Dr.  Jordan,  Toronto,with  68. 

Among  tbe  professional  shooters  present  Nelson 
Long,  of  Hamilton,  and  Sim  Glover,  of  Rochester, 
were  high  with  72  and  75. 

The  following  are  the  scores: 

W.  H.  Gooderham,  71;  Dr.  Serson,  71;  N.  Gooder- 
ham, 70;  T.  Houghton  and  E.  F.  W.  Salisbury,  69; 
A.  Bishop  and  Dr.  Jordan,  68;  Lawson  and  G.  Vivian^ 
67;  C.  A.  Lewis,  66;  F.  Walker  and  E.  J.  Marsh,  65; 
W.  T.  Ely,  62;  T.  Miller,  61 ;  S.  Vogt,  60;  E.  Palmer  and 
W.  Lancing,  58;  E.  P.  Mathewson,  48;  H.  Timmerman 
and  Col.  Oliver,  47. 

Shortly  after  9  o'clock  on  Monday,  July  2nd,  the 
first  day  of  the  main  events  of  the  Tournament,  was 
heard  the  pop,  pop,  pop,  of  rifles  on  the  shooting 
grounds  overlooking  a  blue  and  unruffled  Lake  Ont- 
ario. Firing  squads  were  already  starting  in  on  the 
ten  regular  events  scheduled  for  that  morning.  The 
impenetrable  grey  sky  of  the  previous  day  (Sunday) 
and  the  heavy  downpour  of  rain  which  continued  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  day,  were  on  Monday  succeeded 
by  a  clear  blue  sky  and  sunshine  that  during  the 
afternoon  was  almost  suggestive  of  last  summer's 
August  weather,  so  that  the  cool  shade  of  the  row  of 
trees  at  the  rear  of  the  firing  squads  was  much  appre- 


30th,  July  2nd  and  3rd. 


ciated  by  the  spectators  of  the  various  events.  In  the 
ten  regular  events  of  fifteen  targets  each  the  following 
were  High  Guns: 

1.  Col.  Page,  Brantford;  2.  A.  Bishop,  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake;  3.  C.  Summerhayes,  Brantford;  4.  R.  Dey, 
London;  5.  E.  Sturt,  Hamilton;  6.  T.  Houghton,  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas;  7.  J.  McCausland,  London;  8.  W.  P. 
Thomson,  Hamilton;  9.  S.  Hopkins,  Lewiston;  10. 
J.  Payne,  Tillsonburg.  The  prizes  in  these  ten  events 
consisted  of  ten  handsome  trophies,  five  British  Plate 
soup  tureens  and  five  silver  mounted  Crown  Derby 
bonbon  dishes  which  were  handed  out  alternately  to  the 
ten  winners,  the  first  prize,  which  was  won  by  Col. 
Page,  being  a  soup  tureen. 

Interesting  to  all  were  the  double  events  (25  pairs 
of  targets,  2  targets  thrown  simultaneously)  on  the 
afternoon's  program,  the  handsome  trophies,  being 
donated  by  the  Tillsonburg  Gun  Club  whom  the 
High  Scribe  ahd  others  referred  to  as  a  fine  bunch  of 
shooters  and  jolly  good  fellows,  all.  First  prize  was  won 
by  W.  Barnes  of  Hamilton  with  43  x  50,  the  runner  up 
being  E.  F.  W.  Salisbury  with  41  x  50.  J.  E. 
Jennings  was  third  with  40.  The  second  prize  went  to 
M.  Goodall  under  the  Lewis  Class  system. 

The  Henry  Butt  Trophy,  King  Edward  the  Seventh, 
the  Peacemaker  Memorial  Trophy,  presented  to  the 
Canadian  Indians  by  Henry  Butt,  Esq.  of  Western 
Supermare,  Eng.,  the  competition  to  win  which  was 
open  to  Canadian  Indians  only,  was  won  by  E.  P. 
Mathewson  of  Toronto  (Chief  Big  Smoke),  while 
Norman  Gooderham  and  S.  G.  Vance  tied  for  second 
with  47.  Mr.  Mathewson  achieved  the  distinction  of 
winning  this  trophy,  (which  will  be  in  his  keeping  for 
the  coming  year,  and  which  he  will  have  to  defend  next 
year  at  the  annual  tournament  of  1918),  with  fifty 
straight,  a  feat  which  has  never  before  been  accom- 
plished by  any  contestant  who  has  entered  the  lists 
to  win  this  trophy.  To  commemorate  his  win  Mr. 
Mathewson  was  presented  by  his  fellow  tribesmen  with 
a  sterling  silver  plate  suitably  engraved.  The  Henry 
Butt  trophy  is  a  costly,  handsome  and  solid  silver 
candelabra,  the  finest  trophy  ever  offered  for  com- 
petition in  Canada.  The  conditions  governing  the 
competition  for  this  trophy  are  fifty  targets  per  man, 
handicap  from  16  to  22  yards.  Before  the  trophy  can 
become  the  property  of  any  member  it  must  be 
won  five  times,  four  times  in  succession.  Besides  the 
latest  winner  the  following  tribe  members  have  won 
this  handsome  trophy  in  former  yearg:  Dr.  Geo.  G. 
Jordan,  1916;  J.  E.  Jennings,  1914;  F.  W.  Watson, 
1913;  T.  E.  Houghton,  1912;  W.  T.  Millington,  1911. 

A  Bishop,  of  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  was  high  gun 
on  the  regular  targets,  on  July  2nd,  breaking  145  out 
of  150.  T.  Houghton  of  Texas;  E.  Sturt  of  Hamilton, 
and  S.  Vance  of  Tillsonburg,  were  tied  for  second  place 
with  143. 

The  professionals  in  attendance  were  Nelson  Long, 
of  Hamilton,  as  high  Canadian,  with  147  out  of  156; 


FROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM:  E.  P.  MATHEWSON,  WINNER  OF  THE  HENRY  BUTT  TROPHY; 
REAR  VIEW  OF  A  SQUAD  IN  ACTION:  F.  I.  FOX,  THE  NEWLY  ELECTED  HIGH  CHIEF 
AND  E.  J.  MARSH  THE  RETIRING  HIGH  CHIEF. 
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Sim  Glover,  high  American,  with  147;  and  George 
Dunk,  with  139. 

Regular  events — G.  M.  Dunk,  139;  Dr.  Jordan,  133; 
Dr.  Serson,  128;  T.  Houghton,  143;  S.  Glover,  147; 
F.  I.  Fox,  132;  N.  Lawrence,  135;  Mr.  Ford,  129;  E. 
Rolph,  114;  Mr.  Hughes,  125;  A.  H.  Combs,  140; 
P.  J.  Boothe,  114;  Oscar  Vogt,  115;  F.  H.  Palmer,  190; 
Col.  A.  J.  Oliver,  107;  W.  H.  Gooderham,  132;  E.  F.  W. 
Salisburv,  135;  N.  Gooderham,  127;  E.  J.  Marsh.  109; 
E.  P.  Mathewson,  112;  N.  Long,  147;  G.  Vivian, 
131;  E.  W.  Thomson,  135;  C.  Thomson,  132;  E.  Sturt, 
143;  R.  Dey,  142;  W.  J.  McCance,  132;  J.  McCausland, 
135;  W.  Rupp,  111;  W.  Vail,  126;  J.  Payne,  138;  J. 
Vance,  128;  S.  Vance,  143;  F.  A.  Parker,  113;  G.  A. 
Lewis,  131;  W.  T.  Ely,  132;  S.  Hopkins,  135;  W.  Dillon, 
138;  A.  Bishop,  145;  G.  N.  Bernard,  125;  F.  Killmer, 
114;  A.  Woodruff,  96:  Major  Singer,  140;  E.  C. 
Crompton,  123;  M.  Goodale,  134;  A.  Parmenter,  137; 
S.  Lensing,  99;  G.  Summerhayes,  142;  J.  Summerhayes, 
135;  D.  Corby,  96;  G.  W.  Ward,  132;  J.  Stuart,  116;  Dr. 
Ten  Eyck,  134;  H.  Ruck,  122;  J.  Jennings,  140;  Col. 
Page,  139;  E.  Sturt,  82;  and  W.  Barnes,  132. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Indians  followed 
their  annnal  banquet  and  pow  wow  held  at  the  Queens 
Royal  on  Monday  evening.  Previous  to  the  banquet 
the  various  chiefs  attired  in  true  Indian  costume,  many 
of  them  with  handsomely  beaded,  elaborate,  costumes 
and  headdress,  and  resplendent  with  war  paint  and 
other  decorative  effects,  came  trooping  down  the  wind- 
ing stairway  and  into  the  hotel  rotunda,  making  weird 
noises  and  creating  panic  among  the  peaceful  specta- 
tors just  out  from  the  dining  room,  many  of  whom 
fled  precipitately,  while  others  from  a  safe  point  of 
vantage  watched  the  picturesque  procession  pass  on 
into  the  dining-room  where  the  banquet  was  held. 
At  the  pow  wow  later  on  E.  J.  Marsh  (Chief  Sign 
Maker)  the  retiring  High  Chief,  presented  the  hand- 
some trophies  and  prizes.  Still  later  was  held  the 
annual  meeting  and  it  must  have  been  "some  meeting" 
to  judge  from  the  sounds  that  reverberated  throughout 
the  corridors  of  the  Queens  Royal,  although  the  High 
Chief  next  morning  declared  he  had  heard  nothing 
more  than  the  "loud  waves  lapping  on  the  shore"  and 
called  upon  another  member  of  the  tribe  to  confirm  his 
statement.  So  it  may  have  been,  perhaps,  only  the 
waves  or  perchance  the  echoes  of  the  missionary 

gathering  held  the  previous  week  at  Niagara-on-the- 
ake.  When  the  Council  meeting  finally  broke  up  the 
Chiefs  were  heard  ascending  the  stairs,  or  the  elevator 
to  their  various  rooms  and  one  last  straggler  passing 
along  the  corrider  warbled  softly  to  himself  the  sad 
refrain,  "Dear  me  how  dry  I  am,  dear  me  how  dry  I  am, 
dear  me  how  dry"  to  the  air  of  The  National  Anthem — 
a  subtle  reference  doubtless  to  the  war  time  prohibition 
movement  which  has  put  banqueters  on  the  water 
wagon.  Then  the  ponderous  key,  which  is  the  popular 
means  of  admittance  into  a  Queen's  Royal  sleeping 
apartment,  was  heard  to  turn  in  the  keyhole  and  a  holy 
calm  stole  over  the  big  hotel. 

Officers  eledted  for  the  coming  year  at  the  annual 
meeting  held  the  evening  of  July  2nd  were: 

High  Chief,  F.  I.  Fox,  Toronto;  (Chief  Hill  Climber) ; 
Vice  Chief,  E.  F.  W.  Salisbury,  Toronto,  (Chief 
Shockum);  Secretary-treasurer,  High  Scribe,  W.  T. 
Ely,  Toronto  (Chief  Young  Eagle);  Council  of  Chiefs: 

E.  P.  Mathewson,  Toronto  (Chief  Big  Smoke);  W.  P. 
Thomson,  Hamilton,  (Chief  Ironface);  W.  H.  Gooder- 
ham, Toronto,  (Chief  Wendigo);  Fred  Palmer,  Gait, 
(Great  Chief  West  Felt) ;  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Jordan,  Toronto, 
(Chief  Make  'em  Yell);  E.  Rolph,  Toronto  (Chief 
Merionbrite) ;  R.  H.  Combs,  Toronto,  (Chief  Soam- 
de-da-ha) . 

Seventy-four  shooters  participated  in  the  regular 
program  which  opened  on  Tuesday  morning,  July  3rd. 
>  In  the  150  birds,  in  ten  events  of  15  each,  ten  yards' 
rise,  R.  Dey  of  London,  proved  to  be  the  best,  missing 
only  five  of  the  150.  Edgar  Sturt,  of  Hamilton, 
dropped  but  two  more,  finishing  with  143.  Sam  Vance, 
of  Tfllsonburg,  who  finished  third  with  a  score  of  142, 
was  also  the  winner  of  the  Houghton  Trophy,  for  high 
average  of  all  targets,  or  covering  400  regular  targets 
thrown  during  the  two  days'  shoot.  A  special  event  of 
30  birds  was  shot  with  20-gauge  guns.  Summerhayes, 
W.  H.  Gooderham  and  Vance  tied  with  28  out  of  30, 
and  in  the  shoot-off  W.  H.  Gooderham  proved  to  be  the 
champion  20-gauge  shot. 

The  team  event,  50  birds,  five-men  team,  shot 
between  two  Balmy  Beach  teams,  the  Stanley  Gun  Club 
of  Toronto,  two  Hamilton  Gun  Club  teams  and  a 
Brantford  team,  resulted  in  Balmy  Beach  No.  1  team, 
composed  of  P.  J.  Boothe,  C.  S.  Nichols,  E.  C.  Crompton, 

F.  I.  Fox  and  R.  H.  Combs,  winning  by  one  bird,  with 
a  score  of  118  out  of:125  over  the  Hamilton  No.  1  Gun 
Club  team. 


The  following  are  the  scores  in  the  regular  event: 
150  bird  event — G.  M.  Dunk,  134;  Dr.  Jordan,  138; 

Dr.  Serson,  137;  T.  Houghton,  131;  S.  Glover,  141;  F. 

I.  Fox,  127;  A.  N.  Lawrence,  125;  R.  O.  Ford,  129; 

E.  Rolph,  93;  W.  Hughes,  105;  P.  J.  Borke,  120;  O.  H. 

Vogt,  118;  F.  D.  Palmer,  109;  Col.  A.  J.  Oliver,  93; 

R.H.  Coombs,  136;  W.  E.  Burk,  122;  E.  F.  W.  Sahsbury, 

129;  N.  Gooderham,  139;  E.  J.   Marsh,  118;  E.  P. 

Mathewson,  133;  N.  Long,  140;  G.  Vivian,  120;  W. 

Thompson,  139;  C.  Thomson,  134;  E.  Sturt,  143;  R. 

Dey,  145;  W.  J.  McCance,  121;  J.  McCausland,  133; 

W.  Rupp,  135;  W.  Vail,  123;  J.  Payne,  135;  J.  Vance, 

129;  Sam  Vance,  142;  F.  A.  Parker,  114;  C.  A.  Lewis, 

132;  W.  T.  Ely,  118;  Hopkins,  135;  Woodruff,  125; 

A.  Bishop,  136;  G.  Bernard,  116;  W.  H.  Gooderham, 

135;  Edwards,  137;  G.  Beattie,  139;  Jennings,  132;  D. 

Konkle,  129;  Major  Singer,  134;  E.  C.  Crompton,  131; 

C.  Summerhayes,  137;  Col.  Page,  134;  S.  Lancing,  117; 

E.  Ball,  119;  W.  H.  Hunsbury,  135;  M.  Homsberger, 
118;  G.  W.Ward,  129;  J.  Dunns,  135;  Hamakeir,  107; 
J.  Ivey,  88;  H.  McQueen,  114;  C.  C.  Varey,  97;  R. 
Lambden,  124;  Barnes,  136;  Dillon,  129;  Goodale,  135; 
A.  M.  Robb,  121;  L.  Golden.  136;  C.  Choate,  118; 
Sayer,  }35;  and  C.  S.  Nichols,  134. 

A  Red  Cross  Merchandise  event  held  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Red  Cross  was  in  operation  throughout  the 
Tournament  starting  with  the  afternoon  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Day.  The  Merchandise  event  was  for  fifteen 
targets  on  the  walk  back  system  and  many  handsome 
prizes  were  donated  by  the  tribe  and  individuals  to  this 
event.  These  prizes  together  with  the  other  prizes 
and  trophies  including  the  Henry  Butt  trophy,  the 

F.  I.  Fox  trophy,  Tillsonburg  Gun  Club,  Thomas 
Houghton,  the  Toronto  Cup  and  Queens  Royal  Hotel 
Cup  and  E.  J.  Marsh  trophies,  making  a  handsome 
display  of  silver,  etc.,  were  on  view  in  the  drawing 
room  of  the  Queens  Royal  and  were  the  subject 
of  much  admiring  comment. 

TOURNAMENT  NOTES 
The  following  34  members  of  the  Canadian  Indians 
were  present  at  the  Tournament  of  1917:  E.  J.  Marsh, 
Toronto,  (Chief  Signmaker);  W.  T.  Ely,  Toronto, 
(Chief  Young  Eagle) ;  A.  E.  Craig,  Toronto,  (Chief 
Boxmaker);  Dr.  Jordan,  Toronto,  (Chief  Make  'em 
Yell);  W.  Hughes,  Toronto  (Chief  Little  Sunshine); 

E.  F.  W.  Salisbury,  Toronto,  (Chief  Shockum) ;  W.  P. 
Thomson,  Hamilton,  (Chief  Ironface) ;  P.  J.  Boothe, 
Toronto,  (Chief  Silverlocks) ;  E.  C.  Crompton,  Toronto, 
(Chief  Overland);  R.  H.  Combs,  Toronto,  (Chief 
Soam-de-da-ha) ;  Geo.  M.  Dunk,  Toronto,  (Chief 
Domcart);  R.  O.  Ford,  Toronto,  (Chief  Alia  Makee); 

F.  I.  Fox,  Toronto,  »Chief  Hill  Climber) ;  W.  H.  Gooder- 
ham, Toronto,  (Chief  Wendigo) ;  Norman  Gooderham, 
Toronto,  (Chief  Big  Canoe);  Thos.  Houghton,  Ft. 
Worth,  Texas,  (Chief  Dah-Bon-Kek-Wa-Win-ne-ne); 
J.  E.  Jennings,  Todmorden,  (Chief  Riverdale):  Dr. 
W.  F.  Kilmer,  St.  Catharines,  (Chief  Put  'em  Straight) ; 
A.  N.  Lawrence,  Ford,  (Chief  Highball)  ;  E.  P.  Mathew- 
son, Toronto,  (Chief  Big  Smoke);  T.  D.  McGaw, 
Toronto,  (Chief  Occaneche);  Col.  A.  J.  Oliver,  Gait, 
(Chief  Hit  and  Miss) ;  F.  D.  Palmer,  Gait,  (Great  West 
Felt) ;  F.  A.  Parker,  Toronto  (Chief  Olympic) ;  Dr.  John 
R.  Serson,  Mimico,  (Chief  Medicine  Man);  Major 
Singer,  St.  Catharines,  (Chief  Big  Gun);  Edgar  Sturt, 
Hamilton,  (Chief  Mighty  Voice);  J.  H.  Trimble, 
Toronto,  (Chief  South  Paw);  Jas.  Vance.  Tillsonburg, 
(Chief  Heap  Big  Seed);  George  L.  Vivian,  Toronto, 
(Chief  Short  Wing);  O.  H.  Vogt,  Elmira,  (Chief 
Carnagagigue) ;  S.  G.  Vance,  Tillsonburg,  (Chief 
Moccasin  Maker);  A.  S.  Woodruff,  St.  Catharines, 
(Chief  Paper  Maker);  R.  Watson,  Montreal,  (Chief 
Little  Giant). 

Seventy-four  shooters  shot  in  the  different  events. 

The  professionals  present  this  year  were  G.  M. 
Dunk,  Toronto,  representing  the  Dominion  Powder 
Co.,  Sim  Glover  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  representing  the 
Du  Pont  people  and  Nelson  Long  of  Hamilton  the 
target  man. 

The  office  was  capably  looked  after  by  Rupert 
Watson  and  George  Cashmore,  of  whose  uniform 
courtesy  the  shooters  speak  with  appreciation. 

The  prize  for  the  best  Indian  costume,  offered  on  the 
basis  not  of  the  most  picturesque  but  of  the  most 
natural  costume,  say  one  which  an  Indian  chief  coming 
in  from  the  woods  or  from  his  reserve  would  be  most 
likely  to  wear,  was  given  to  Chief  Mighty  Voice,  m 
every  day  life  known  as  Edgar  Sturt  of  Hamilton. 

Some  of  the  tribe  names  applied  to  the  members  of 
the  Canadian  Indians  are  accurately  descriptive.  For 
instance,  Chief  "Shockum"  and  Chief  "Mighty  Voice" 
might  be  made  to  do  duty  for  many  of  the  tribesmen. 
Numbers  could  be  used  for  purposes  of  identification, 
thus  Chief  Shockum  No.  1,  Chief  Shockum  No.  2,  etc. 
and  similarly  Chiefs  Mighty  Voice,  almost  indefini- 
tely— to  judge  from  the  voices  that  were  raised  in  song 
— and  in  other  sounds,  on  the  evening  of  July 
2nd. 
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FROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM:  SQUAD  NO.  1— MESSRS.  DUNK,  JORDAN,  SERSON,  HOUGHTON 
AND  GLOVER:  EXAMINING  THE  SCORE  SHEET  IN  THE  DOUBLES  EVENT:  GROUP  PICTURE 
IN  FRONT  OF  CLUB  HOUSE— CENTRAL  FIGURES,  MR.  FORD,  "SAM"  VANCE,  E.  F.  W. 
SALISBURY. 
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Th<t  program  of  the  tournament  was  a  handsome 
booklet  with  a  fine  reproduction  of  a  North  American 
Indian  as  the  cover  design. 

Chief  Big  Smoke's  dark  eyed  little  son  in  typical 
Indian  garb  passed  the  pipe  of  peace  at  the  pow  wow 
on  Tuesday  evening. 

TOURNAMENT  DATES 
Aug.  13-16. — Dominion  Game  Protective  and  Trap 
Shooting    Association    Tournament,  Sandwich, 
Ont.,  A.  N.  Lawrence,  Sec'y.,  Ford,  Ont. 
The  management  of  the  St.  Thomas  Gun  Club 
have  completed  arrangements  to  hold  in  St.  Thomas 
next  December  a  five-day  Grand  International  Tour- 
nament much  larger  than  past  tournaments  held  in  that 
_xity.    It  is  expected  that  this  year's  tournament  will 
be  the  second  largest  on  the  continent. 

Grab  Shoot  at  Port  Stanley.  . 
The  first  grab  shoot  held  by  the  Port  Stanley  Gun 
Club  on  July  2nd,  was  a  success  and  all  who  took  part 
were  much  interested  when  the  prizes  won  were  drawn 
out  of  the  bag  containing  same.  The  drawing  for 
prizes  commenced  after  all  had  shot  at  fifty  targets. 
Nine  High  Guns  had  first  choice  and  then  three  Low 
Guns.  There  were  twelve  prizes  in  this  drawing  and  the 
best  prize  was  drawn  by  the  low  gun.  The  shooters 
derived  much  sport  from  this  shoot  and  intend  holding 
a  similar  one  at  a  later  date.  The  weather  was  good 
and  some  good  scores  were  made.  John  Passmore 
of  Hensall  was  High  Gun  with  49  x  50,  Bert  Glover  of 
London  being  second  with  48  x  50.  Following  are  the 
scores : 

15       15       20  Total 

R  W.  Glover   14       14       20  48 

Coleman   14       13       18  45 

Parker   15       10       16  41 

Simcox   9         13       10  32 

Jordon   13       14       13  40 

A.  Glover   12       13       14  39 

W.  Hindley   11        13       16  40 

O.  A.  Cromwell   13       12       16  41 

E.  Cary   10       14       17  41 

C  Bowman   10         9       10  29 

F.  Young   9       10       17  36 

B.  Hindley   9       12       10  31 

H.  Moore   12       14       17  43 

C  Hough   9         4       12  25 

John  Passmore   14       15       20  49 

J.  D.  Bell   10       13       14  37 

A.  Glover   14       13       18  45 

L.  Link   11        11        14  36 

C.  Smith   10       10       15  35 

D.  Brown   9       12       13  34 

Hamilton  Gun  Club  Patriotic  Club 

The  patriotic  matinee  shoot  at  the  Hamilton  Gun 
Club  on  Saturday,  June  16  exceeded  all  expectations 
and  was  the  besttaffair  ever  run  off  on  the  local  grounds. 
$120.00  was  received  and  will  all  be  given  to  the 
sanitarium  fund  for  returned  soldiers.  A  very  pleasing 
feature  was  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  shooters 
from  Toronto,  London,  Brantford  and  other  points 
to  help  and  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  good 
object  of  the  shoot. 

The  program  was  divided  into  five  events  of  20  birds 
each.  The  weather  was  ideal  and  the  scores  were  away 
above  the  average.  Nelson  Long,  the  local  professional, 
was  high  with  the  remarkable  total  of  99  out  of  100. 
George  Dunk  was  second  with  91.  Roland  Day,  of 
London,  was  high  amateur  with  98  and  was  in  rare 
form.  Walter  P.  Thomson  was  second  with  97  and 
up  to  the  last  event  was  only  one  down.  W.  A.  Gooder- 
ham  and  J.  Murphy,  of  Toronto,  were  tied  in  third 
place  with  96.  M.  E.  Fletcher,  A.  Bates  and  E.  H. 
Sturt,  of  Hamilton,  were  runners-up  with  95.  C. 
Summerhayes,  of  Brantford,  was  next  with  94!  There 
were  sixty  entries  in  all  and  over  half  of  that  number 
received  prizes. 

In  an  extra  sweep  event  of  25  birds,  E.  H.  Sturt, 
George  Beattie,  Dr.  Green,  Bert  Smyth,  all  of  Hamilton 
and  J.  Murphy,  of  Toronto,  tied  with  perfect  scores. 

The  clay  birds  used  were  donated  jointly  by  the 
club  and  by  Nelson  Long.  The  prizes  were  given  by 
the  members  and  the  following  friends  of  the  sport: 
Chaplin-Dixon  Tobacco  Co.,  I.  B.  Rouse,  John  Len- 
nox, L.  R.  Tobey,  C.  D.  Jones,  Charles  W.  Chadwick, 
Arcade  limited,  C.  F.  Cooper,  Hilda  Cigar  Co.,  Cam 
Bale,  A.  G.  Bain,  Home  Outfitting  Co.,  Smith  &  Rick- 
ards,  John  Moodie,  Klein  &  Binkley,  Finlayson's  shoe 
store,  E.  H.  Barnfield,  T.  C.  Watkins,  Harper-Presnail 
Cigar  Co.,  Tuckett  Cigar  Co.,  Royal  Distillery,  and 
others.  The  scores  of  the  patriotic  events  were: 
_  Shot  at.  Broke. 

R.  H.  Combs   100  88 

T.  F.  Hodgson   100  79 

T.  D.  McGaw   100  80 

R.  O.  Ford   100  76 


Mr.  Laird   100 

R.  Day   100 

J.  McCausland   100 

Mr.  Hodges   100 

W.  Dillon   100 

J.  Dillon   100 

D.  Konkle   100 

Mr.  Newlands   100 

B.  Smyth   100 

J.  Smith   100 

J.  Murphy   100 

C.  Summerhaves   100 

A.  McRobb  ...   100 

E.  J.  Mahon   100  / 

Col.  Page   100 

R.  Lambden   100 

A.  Bates   100 

E.  Harris   100 

J.  Hunter   100 

C.  Graham   100 

H.  Lennox   100 

H.  Smyth   100 

D.  Reid   100 

D.  Konkle   100 

R.  Metcalfe   100 

A.  Smyth   100 

S.  Deagle   100 

W.  A.  Burke   100 

W.  H.  Hunsbery   1.00 

M.  Honsberger   100 

A.  K.  Wismer   100 

N.  Gooderham   100 

E.  J.  Marsh   100 

W.  H.  Gooderham   100 

H.  G.  Schofield   100 

C.  Thomson   100 

C.  Syer   100 

G.  Stroud   100 

R.  Henhawk   100 

Dr.  Green   100 

Dr.  Serson   100 

N.  Long  (pro.)   100 

T.  Gardiner   100 

G.  C.  Crompton   100 

G.  M.  Dunk  (pro.)   100 

E.  Sturt   100 

F.  \V.  Watson   100  . 

W.  P.  Thomson   100 

G.  Beattie   100 

J.  Cline   100 

M.  Goodale  '.  i   100 

B.  Horning   100 

W.  Hughes  100 

M.    E.    Fletcher  •   100 

T.    Jones   80 

Mr.    Breay   40 

Assiniboina  Gun  Club. 

On  June  16th  the  scores  at  the  Assiniboine 
Club  were: 

R.  H.  Conley   125 

M.  E.  Farwell   125 

J.  H.  Black   100 

W.  M.  Hamilton   100 

J.  G.  Wells   100 

G.  Sinclair   100 

T.  G.  Breen   100  - 

F.  A.  Strock   75 

C.  H.  Bond   75 

T.  C.  Miller   75 

W.  Root   50 

W.  H.  Sutton   50 

R.  Howard   50 

W.  E.  Carr   50 

A.  Walker   50 

Wm.  Osborne   50 

P.  J.  Legree   50 

J.  A.  Waterhouse   50 

F.  G.  Simpson   50 

A.  L>  FitzGerald   50 

D.  A.  Ferguson   50 

H.  D.  Mewhirter   50 

Parker   25 

Ludwig   25 

The  scores  on  June  23rd  were: 

A.  E.  Turvey   100 

W.  M.  Hamilton   100 

A.  Walker   100 

R.  H.  Conley   100 

H.  W.  Fairchild   75 

F.  W.  Nicholson   75 

T.  G.  Breen   50 

P.  J.  Legree   50 

J.  Quinn   50 

W.  J.  Sturgiss   50 

J.  C.  Wells   50 

W  Root   50 

A.  L.  FitzGerald   50 
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H.  D.  Mewhirter   50  40 

F.  G.  Simpson   50  37 

C.  H.  Oughtred   50  36 

C.  H.  Bond   50  31 

D.  A.  Ferguson   50  27 

R.  W.  Patterson   50  30 

Bull   25  21 

C.  E.  Hammond   25  13 

Dominion  Game  Protective  and  Trap  Shooting 
Association  Tournament. 

Three  thousand  dollars  in  prizes  and  added  money 
will  be  divided  up  when  the  Dominion  Game  Protec- 
tive and  Trap  Shooting  Association  assemble  for  their 
shoot  at  Sandwich,  Ontario,  August  13-16,  on  the  range 
of  the  Essex  County  Golf  and  Country  Club. 

Some  notable  records  should  certainly  result  when 
the  clays  start  flying,  for  this  is  the  largest  stake  ever 
offered  at  a  Dominion  Meet.  The  money  represents 
46  prizes,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  all  are  sterling 
silver.  This  year's  meet  will  take  on  an  added  pat- 
riotic significance,  for  all  profits  will  be  turned  over  to 
the  Canadian  Patriotic  and  Red  Cross  Funds.  The 
Essex  Club's  range  is  located  at  an  attractive  spot 
near  the  Detroit  River,  and  is  the  rendezvous  for  the 
trapshooters  of  the  several  thriving  Canadian  border 
towns  including  Windsor,  Walkerville  and  Ford. 

For  the  first  time  a  bid  has  been  made  for  American 
shooters  to  compete.  There  are  some  events  for 
Canadians  only,  but  along  with  these  there  are  parallel 
contests  for  the  marksmen  from  across  the  border; 
and  there  are  several  new  events  for  both  nationalities. 

There  will  be  twenty-five  events  in  all,  including 
fifteen  regular  events;  Canadian  Amateur  Champion- 
ship; American  Amateur  Championship;  Canadian 
Handicap  Championship;  American  Handicap  Cham- 
pionship; All-round  Championship  (in  which  each 
man  shoots  from  16,  18,  20  and  22  yards,  open  to  both 
nationalities);  Open  Championship — Canadian  and 
American — everyone  at  18  yards;  Two-Man,  Five- 
Man  and  Eight-Man  Team  Championships;  and  a 
Consolation  Handicap. 

This  is  a  registered  Shoot  under  the  Interstate 
Association.  Five  Western  Traps  are  to  be  used,  and 
the  High  Gun  System  will  be  employed  for  dividing 
the  money.  The  officers  of  the  Association  are: — 
W.  A.  Smith,  Kingsville,  President;  C.  S.  King, 
Walkerville,  Vice-President;  Frank  Stott,  Essex, 
Second  Vice-President;  A.  N.  Lawrence,  Ford,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer.  Executive  Board — R.  M.  Morton, 
Sandwich;  Harry  Smith,  Chatham;  Sam  Vance,  Tillson- 
burg;  A.  F.  Healy,  Sandwich. 

Developing  the  Natural  Functions 

Robert  H.  Mac  N air. 
As  the  years  have  rolled  by  the  writer  has  become 
more,  and  more  convinced  that,  the  only  philosophy 
that  is  worth  while  in  man's  activities  and  in  the  real 
enjoyment  of  life  is  that  which  preaches  most  strongly 
and  simply  the  great  importance  of  observing  natural 
laws  and  requirements. 


It  does  seem  strange  that  of  all  the  creatures  of 
universe  enlightened,  civilized  man  is  the  only  creat 
that  violates  frequently  the  simple  laws  of  nature, 

hence  needs  the  most  preaching  to. 

While  the  creatures  of  the  lower  animal  kingdom 
live,  move  and  have  their  being  in  accordance  with 
what  we  call  the  law  of  instinct,  man  is  eternally  posing 
as  a  reckless  violator  of  the  old  Dame's  laws. 

#  It  is  quite  possible  to  find  a  reason  for  such  frequent 
violations  in  the  fact  that  man  is  usually  afflicted  with 
much  more  of  what  the  scientist  calls  exaggerated  ego 
than  the  rest  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Man  has 
apparently  taken  himself  too  seriously,  probably  ever 
since  he  was  told  by  his  Creator  that  he  should  have 
dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  birds 
of  the  air  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  /doubtless  also  those 
of  the  brooks,  ponds  and  rivers;;  and  maybe  man  took 
it  for  granted  that  he  should  have  dominion  over  all  of 
the  universal  nature.  For  this  reason,  possibly,  man 
is  not  always  ready  to  recognize  the  authority  of  good 
Dame  Nature. 

At  all  events,  and  whether  the  above  surmise  is 
correct  or  not,  we  may  not  get  away  from  the  lament- 
able fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  man's  troubles 
are  the  direct  result  of  violating  natural  laws.  Man 
has  been  preached  to  upon  this  subject  since  away 
back  in  the  days  of  the  ancient  prophets.  Disastrous 
consequences  were  prophesied  for  those  who  persisted 
in  reckless  violation  yet  man  apparently  kept  right  on. 

To  make  the  violations  and  their  consequences 
look  all  the  more  senseless  and  ridiculous  there  are 
quite  frequently  interesting  illustrations  in  the  lives 
of  men  who  do  not  persist  in  the  violation  process. 
These  sane  individuals  seem  to  live  active,  useful  and 
happy  lives  under  the  guidance  of  natural  laws  and 
without  apparent  effort  at  "being  good."  It  has  been 
noted  that  in  every  instance  these  children  of  nature 
seemed  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  great  advant- 
ages to  be  derived  from  living  in  the  outdoors  of  nature. 
Among  some  of  these  ancient  sports  we  might  refer 
to  Boone,  Crockett  and  Bowie. 

These  latter  chaps  did  not  go  in  much  for  the  higher 
culture  for  humanity.  They  were  doubtless  too  busy 
keeping  the  wily  red-man  at  bay.  However  their  work 
was  all  to  the  good,  their  resourcefulness  almost  bound- 
less. Every  now  and  then  we  hear  of  modern  examples 
of  men  that  are  wonderfully  developed  in  that  harmony 
of  action  which  is  both  mental  and  physical,  who 
possess  alert  perceptions  and  wide  versatility.  From 
ihe  far  West  we  have  recently  heard  of  such  an  one  who 
has  reached  such  a  high  degree  of  mento-physical 
co-ordination  (harmony  of  functions)  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  five  target  hits  at  ten  paces  in 
three-fifths  of  one  second  with  a  Smith  and  Wesson 
.38  revolver,  timed  by  two  stop  watches.  This  sport 
claimed  that  he  could  obtain  greater  speed  and  uni- 
formity of  accuracy  with  the  .38  Smith  and  Wesson 
after  repeated  tests.  This  we  consider  a  fine  illustration 
of  development  in  the  natural  functions  of  man's 
organism. 


We  regret  the  transposition  of  the  cuts  in 
the  two  articles  entitled  respectively  "The 
Pointing  Griffon"  and  "Mary  Montrose" 
which  appear  under  our  Kennel  department 
in  the  July  issue.  The  cut  appearing  on  page 
212  is  the  cut  of  Mary  Montrose,  the  National 
Champion  and  the  cut  on  page  226  is  of  a 
typical  Griffon  described  by  the  Kennel 
editor  as  resembling  what  one  would  expect 
a  cross  between  an  Airedale  and  Setter 
to  be. 


In  the  report  of  the  May  show  of  the 
Montreal  Kennel  Association,  held  at  Mon- 
treal, which  appeared  in  our  June  issue,  the 
Irish  terrier,  "West  Park  Joan/'  No.  287, 
and  the  Airedale  "Avon  Cliff,"  No.  88,  owned 
respectively  by  Messrs.  H.  T.  Armistead 
and  C.  Gosling,  were  both  reported  as  among 
those  having  got  the  gate  in  different  classes. 
"West  Park  Joan"  although  entered  was  not 
brought  to  the  show  and  "Avon  Cliff"  won 
1st  in  all  classes  showfn  in.  * 


We  invite  any  of  our  readers  desiring  information  on  doggie  matters  to  send  in  their 
queries  to  this  department.  Are  you  buying  a  dog;  importing  one;  do  you  understand  the 
new  registration  requirements?  Are  you  in  doubt  as  to  what  breed  of  dog  would  suit  your 
requirements  best?  Is  your  dog  ailing?  Any  breed  you  want  information  on,  no  matter 
what  it  is  you  wish  to  know,  we  will  try  and  satisfy  you  and  to  the  novice  we  might  say  that 
we  may  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble. 


THE  MINEOLA  SHOW 


CANADIAN  DOGS  AGAIN  WIN. 

Each  succeeding  year  seems  to  add  its  quota  to  the 
unparalleled  prestige  and  leading  position  neld  by  the 
dog  show  given  by  the  Ladies'  Kennel  Association  of 
America — this  year  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  June 
7  and  8.  It  always  marks  the  height  of  the  open  air 
summer  show  season,  and  it  may  well  be  said  that  a 
win  at  Mineola  is  as  important  as  a  win  at  New  York 
show.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  both  are  the  fore- 
most of  their  kind,  New  York  being  the  most  im- 
portant dog  show  of  the  country,  while  Mineola  lays 
the  same  claim  for  honors  in  the  field  of  open  air  shows. 

Competition  for  honors  is  always  keen  at  this  show, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  best  come  from  far  and  wide 
to  attend,  as  the  possibility  of  winning  here  is  always 
worth  a  long  trip.  Though  not  numerically  quite 
as  strong  in  entries  as  in  some  years,  there  were  suffi- 
cient dogs  to  enable  Mineola  to  retain  its  long  estab- 
lished standing  for  drawing  the  best  in  quality.  There 
were  many  unusual  placings  in  the  awards  and  several 
"finds"  of  surpassing  quality  came  out — they  turn  up 
yearly  for  Mineola,  being  the  surprises  that  add  to  the 
importance  of  the  show.  The  judges'  list  was  a  bit 
puzzling,  as  the  English  all-rounders,  a  feature  at  this 
show — were  unable  to  obtain  passports — barring  Mr. 
Sam  Crabtree,  who  successfully  dodged  both  censor 
and  submarines  on  his  way  over.  Although  supposed 
to  be  here  in  time  for  the  show,  as  he  had  cabled  to  that 
effect,  W.  J.  Nichols  was  not  present  at  the  show,  and 
it  is  not  known  if  he  sailed  as  cabled  and  the  steamer 
was  delayed  en  route,  or  whether  at  the  last  minute 
he  was  unable  to  do  so.  Phillips,  the  English  Terrier 
authority,  was  another  who  had  been  listed  to  judge 
and  was  unable  to  make  the  trip.  Their  breeds  went 
mainly  to  the  all-rounders,  George  S.  Thomas  and 
Sam  Crabtree,  though  several  went  to  C.  G.  Hopton 
and  to  Mr.  Lacy. 

Ch.  Cragwood  Ben  Barry  stood  out  among  an  un- 
usually strong  entry  of  the  Saintly  breed.  Owned  by 
Miss  Caroline  B.  Trask,  of  San  Francisco,  Ben  Barry 
acquired  his  laurels  in  the  East.  He  is  a  wonderfully 
massive  dog,  moving  well  on  the  occasion,  and  rightly 
went  to  winners  dogs,  as  he  was  by  far  the  best 
Saint  there. 

Both  of  the  long-haired  Gun  dogs  excelled  the  prac- 
tical Pointer  in  entries,  though  Ch.  Watlands  Wisdom 
easily  upheld  Pointer  quality.  English  Setters  were 
judged  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Hair,  for  over  thirty  years  a  breed- 
er and  fancier  of  English  Setters  and  owner  of  the 
Albert's  string  of  Setters.  The  bitch  division  was 
stronger  than  the  dog  section,  where  honors  went 
to  Ch.  Claude  of  Camlan,  too  Jf/ell  known  to  need 
comment,  with  one  of  the  Willowbrooks  reserve.  A 
dog  that  could  have  gone  higher,  had  he  been  in  good 


condition,  was  Ira  D.  Cooke's  Cooke's  Dottie,  a  nice 
type  of  shooting  bitch.  Limit  bitches  brought  out  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  beautiful  breed  in  Mallwyd 
Topsie,  who  is  a  picture  and  a  delight  to  the  eye.  She 
is  well  nigh  perfect  in  neck  and  shoulders,  with  one  of 
the  best  Setter  heads  you  can  find.  She  lost,  however, 
to  another  of  the  Meadowviews'  Meadowview  Lady 
Natalie,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  she 
will  beat  her  kennel  mate,  who  with  her  makes  a  brace 
of  wonderful  quality.  Another  high  class  bitch  w£s 
second  in  the  open  class,  the  Willowbrook's  Mallwyd 
Winnie,  a  bit  too  long  cast  in  body,  but  with  fine  head 
properties.  Mr.  A.  G.  Holley  took  both  winners  and 
reserve  with  Lady  Natalie  and  Mallwyd  Topsie. 

Irish  Setters  brought  out  Ch.  Midwood  Red  Jacket 
and  Lismore  Freedom,  the  latter  being  the  one  who 
went  so  high  in  the  unclassified  specials  at  Gravesend. 
Red  Jacket  had  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion of  best  of  the  breed,  and  had  to  be  reckoned  with, 
later  in  the  variety  classes  and  in  the  specials. 

Caesar,  William  J.  Purves'  Retriever,  was  rather 
severely  treated  by  the  judge,  who  withheld  winners. 
Though  not  a  top-notcher,  by  any  means,  he  was  not 
that  bad  as  to  merit  the  rather  severe  turning  down 
that  he  received.  There  are  plenty  of  other  breeds, 
better  known  perhaps,  where  specimens  do  not 
hold  their  own  according  to  breed  standards  as  well 
as  Caesar  does. 

Occupying  an  entire  section  of  one  of  the  buildings, 
the  little  Cocker  was  .very  well  represented,  though 
passing  under  the  same  judicial  eyes  as  at  Gravesend. 
The  Robinhurst  came  out  in  force,  especially  in  the 
parti-color  division.  It  was  a  most  representative 
collection  for  almost  every  large  kennel  in  the  country 
had  entered.  To  glance  down  the  list  of  exhibitors  is 
like  reading  the  pages  of  the  Cocker  section  of  the  stud 
book — Robinhurst,  Mepal,  Payne,  Brookside  and 
others.  Judged  in  a  spacious  open  air  ring,  with  ex- 
hibitors in  costume,  the  Beagle's  merry  little  bark  is 
never  louder  than  at  Mineola,  which  has  the  power  of 
drawing  the  largest  entry  of  the  little  hound  outside 
of  New  York  show.  Miss  M.  L.  Crimmins,  owner  of 
the  Fairfields,  captured  the  winner's  dogs  with  Fair- 
field Sentry,  with  the  Wheatley's  reserve.  Somerset 
had  their  own  way  in  bitches  with  two  good  hunters. 

Alstead  Altus,  in  lovely  coat  and  condition,  was 
again  the  winning  Collie  for  his  proud  owner,  Pat 
Tully.  Alstead  Laund  Luminous  was  reserve,  but 
his  former  kennelmate,  the  winner,  is  far  above  Lumin- 
ous' class.  Imna  Emperor  should  have  had  a  crack  at 
reserve  winners.  There  was  a  good  puppy  shown  in 
Alstead  Kennels'  Ardshiel  Wendy,  who  is  a  sable  of 
nice  size,  and  having  a  good  head.  The  sable,  Brighton 
Foxy,  continued   gathering  winners'  rosettes,  with 
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Alstead  Apple  Blossom  reserve — in  fair  coat.  A  rather 
good  type  of  smooth  was  Canute  Artful  all  alone  in 
the  variety. 

Owing  to  Mr.  Nichols  not  being  present,  the  Bull- 
dogs naturally  'fell  to  Sam  Crabtree,  who,  it  is  con- 
ceded, undoubtedly  knows  more  about  the  breed  than 
the  majority  of  so-called  experts.  The  entry  at  this 
time  of  the  year  is  never  very  heavy,  though  it  was  a 
fairly  representative  one,  running  as  strong  as  at  any 
of  the  other  shows.  A  brindle  and  white,  not  in  extra 
fine  condition,  had  the  puppy  class  to  himself,  Birch- 
cliffe  Barony  a  Canadian  owned  dog.  Astoria  Baron, 
frequently  seen  at  the  local  shows,  was  first  in  Am- 
erican-bred dogs — could  have  more  rib  and  be  better 
in  stifles.  Second  was  Live  Wire,  reviewed  at  Graves- 
end,  with  Rockcliffe  Cock  O'  The  Walk  third — nice 
head,  short  back,  could  have  more  ribs,  and  be  shorter 
in  tail.  Limit,,  under  45  pounds,  went  to  Rockcliffe 
Blaze  O*  Light,  a  litter  brother  to  Live  Wire,  a  fine 
lightweight,  beating  the  other  in  length  of  skull  and 
in  size.  Drewstone  King  O'  The  Roost  was  second — 
has  a  grand  head,  but  poor  in  body  and  tail.  Mike 
O'-Flannighan,  best  of  them  all,  romped  off  with 
everything  winable.  He  is  certainly — well,  no  use 
using  up  all  the  superlative  adjectives,  because  you 
have  to  in  describing  him.  Massive  throughout,  with 
the  best  of  heads,  and  the  most  wonderful  spring  of 
rib  you  can  dream  of.  Horrax  got  the  best  when  he 
bought  Mike — and  we  never  asked  the  price,  but  we 
can  guess  it.     It  was  somewhere  in  the  four  figures. 

Silent  Princess  Buff — a  fawn,  with  a  nice  body, 
but  needed  more  foreface,  had  her  own  way  in  puppies, 
bitches.  Ch.  Oak  Nana  was  the  winning  bitch — 
looking  well,  with  Cheshunt  Ginger  the  reserve.  If 
not  in  top  condition,  and  with  Cheshunt  Ginger  in 
her  present  shape,  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  tables 
are  reversed. 

A  large  and  quality  entry  of  Airedales,  with  many 
of  the  circuit  chasers  present,  made  things  interesting 
for  the  lovers  of  the  most  useful  of  the  Terriers,  and 
centered  interest  of  the  public  on  the  entire  Terrier 
division,  as  Fox  Terriers  followed  immediately  after. 
Charter  Oak  Advance  Guard,  the  property  of  W.  E. 
Baker,  Jr.,  was  the  selection  for  best  in  the  puppy 
class — is  developing  along  the  right  lines.  The  New 
York  puppy  class  winner,  York  Volcano,  carried  off 
the  blue  in  the  novice  class — need  not  mention  that 
York  is  Mr.  Theodore  Offerman's  prefix — he  has  been 
doing  too  much  winning  with  York  dogs  that  all  in- 
terested in  Terriers  know  the  prefix,  and  also  Mr. 
Offerman's  new  method  of  naming  his  dogs — using 
initials.  Another  York — Boxwood  Bobstay,  took  first 
in  American-bred — and  reserve  winners.  He  is  a 
good  little  one,  good  color,  but  a  bit  plain  in  head. 
Open  and  winners  went  to  Polam  Maxim — looking 
good.  O.  Y.  of  York,  a  bit  long  in  back — first  in  the 
American-bred  bitches;  with  York  S.  L.  &  L.  second; 
Granite  Glitter,  third — a  very  useful  type  of  bitch, 
good  in  color.  O.  C.  of  York  took  limit,  beating  Box- 
wood Denlock  Duchess,  being  better  in  body  and 
general  conformation.  Open  and  winners  were  taken 
by  Bnergate  Bright  Beauty,  not  in  her  best  form,  but 
a  real  good  type  of  bitch.  Normanton  Tipit,  shown 
to  the  minute,  annexed  the  special  for  the  best  Airedale, 
defeating  Polam  Maxim  for  that  coveted  honor. 

Allfire  Alive  was  there  to  take  winners  in  Bull  Ter- 
riers under  William  Faversham.  Haymarket  Fault- 
less, shown  by  R.  H.  Elliott,  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  was 
the  reserve  winning  dog,  while  in  bitches,  Whitefire 
Frisky  and  Noross  Radiant  split  honors  in  the  order 
named.  Under  Mr.  Faversham' s  rule  that  no  dog 
should  enter  the  ring  so  chalked  up  that  clouds  of 
it  would  rise  if  the  dog  was  touched,  many  dogs  that 
we  were  accustomed  to  thinking  of  as  being  of  the  purest 
white  showed  a  slight  dinginess,  proof  that  chalk  is 
essential  to  a  good  many  of  the  "white  'uns." 

In  Bostons,  Little  Tony  Wagner  justified  our  Bel- 
mont Park  review  of  him  by  taking  winners,  thereby 
breaking  his  streak  of  luck,  as  we  predicted  he  would. 
Dalian's  Stutz,  hitherto  invincible,  was  the  reserve. 
Stutz  is  a  high  class  dog  and  championship  quality. 
Mabel  Trask,  we  believe,  completed  her  championship 
at  this  show,  having  won  the  day  previous  at  Auburn- 
dale.  Indeed,  Mabel  Trask  has  been  a  consistent 
winner,  beating  Crystal  Lady  Sensation  here. 

Smooth  Fox  Terriers  were  a  repeat  of  other  wins, 
except  in  bitches,  where  Sabine  Fernlike,  much  im- 
proved— one  of  our  best  smooths — won  over  Wireless, 
a  bitch  with  a  good  coat,  but  failing  in  head.  Wire- 
haired  Fox  Terriers  focussed  public  interest,  as  the 
awards  in  the  breed  are  usually  of  importance  in  the 
placings  later  for  the  unclassified  specials.  Wire 
Chief,  the  winning  puppy,  should  do  well  despite  a 
rather  light  eye— is  a  quality  pup.  Prides  Hill  Tweak 
|Em  defeated  his  kennel  mate,  Ridgeway  Dark  Boy, 
in  the  American-bred  class,  thereby  bringing  forth 
another  claimant  for  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  our 
best  American-breds — Tweak  'Em  is  a  genuine  good 


one.    Conejo  Highbrow  obtained  the  third  ribbon 

this  class. 

Chequebook  of  Notts  proved  the  winning 
is  a  very  good  one,  just  a  bit  plain  in  head — and 
Tweak  'Em,  second  to  him,  may  ere  long  prove  an 
uncomfortably  close  competitor.  A  small  one — Mar- 
bald  Wiregirl,  was  the  first  novice  bitch,  with  Prides 
Hill  Fanciful  second.  Gailach  Independence  made 
her  appearance  in  the  American-bred  class — in  good 
coat,  but  could  have  more  substance.  Dazzling  Diam, 
second  to  her,  would  not  show  on  this  occasion, other- 
wise there  might  have  been  a  change  in  the  awards. 
Diam  is  good  in  head  and  ears,  and  better  in  legs  and 
feet.  The  winning  bitch  was  Conejo  Perfection,  with 
Miss  Collarnut  of  Paignton  reserve. 

The  Canadian  fancier  of  years  of  standing,  who 
judged  Pomeranians,  Mrs.  Wilson  Wylie,  drew  a 
strong  entry,  with  plenty  of  quality  throughout. 
Many  of  them  are  dogs  that  have  been  shown  con- 
sistently— though  not  winning  quite  as  consistently. 
One  of  our  oldest  Pom  fanciers  had  a  nice  one  in  the 
novice  class  in  Soney  Boy,  owned  by  Mrs.  M.  Johnson. 
Miss  Elsie  Blum's  Sable  Sun  rose  to  first  in  American- 
bred  dogs,  with  Young  Blackthorn  second,  and  Choc- 
olate Onoto  third — the  latter,  even  though  having 
lost  the  better  part  of  his  coat,  could  have  gone  higher. 
Winning  on  coat  only,  Mrs.  O.  E.  Lakeland's  Gen- 
eral Mite  took  first  over  Offley  Onoto — sire  of  Choco- 
late Onoto.  Both  of  the  Onotos  were  short  of  coat  on 
this  occasion,  or  both  would  have  gone  far  higher. 

Pall  Mall  Sunbright  Dazzle  romped  off  with  the 
blue  in  open  dogs,  any  color,  easily  beating  Mrs.  R. 
F.  Mayhew's  orange,  Fox  Hills  Sirius,  who  has  a  white 
leg,  though  in  as  fine  a  coat  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 
But  coat  alone  could  not  carry  against  a  dog  of  such 
sterling  quality  as  Sunbright  Dazzle,  who  took  win- 
ners and  best  of  the  breed,  and  was  a  serious  contender, 
not  only  for  the  special  for  the  best  Toy  in  the  show, 
but  for  the  best  dog  of  any  breed  in  the  show.  A 
grand  little  bitch  took  winners — Fairfax  Red  Clover 
is  a  nice  one  that  catches  the  eye.  However,  there 
were  quite  a  few  questions  as  to  the  reserve,  which 
went  to  Ch.  Offley  Mite  Sunflower,  who  is  showing  age 
and  is  long  past  full  bloom.  There  were  several  who 
could  have  fitted  into  her  niche.  Mrs.  Wylie's  plac- 
ings in  the  bitches  were  not  as  accurate  as  in  dogs, 
where  her  judging  was  as  good  as  has  been  seen  since 
the  start  of  the  summer  show  season. 

At  Mineola  show,  the  variety  classes  always  assume 
an  importance  not  given  to  them  at  other  shows,  and 
are  a  feature  of  the  second  and  final  day's  judging. 
Messrs.  Crabtree,  Hopton  and  Lacy  were  judge  and 
jury  for  the  classes,  and  also  the  unclassified  specials. 
The  best  of  the  sporting  dog  class  was  Lismore  Free- 
dom, the  Irish  Setter,  with  Kenmar  Big  Drive,  a 
Greyhound,  second;  Brighton,  an  English  Setter,  third; 
and  Finely  Wrought,  a  Greyhound,  reserve — no  choice, 
as  correctly  placed.  The  Bob-tail,  Beaver  Brook 
Hector,  Vas  the  best  of  the  non-sporting,  though  Mike 
O'Flannighan  struck  the  eye  as  a  good  first.  The 
Terrier  class  went  to  the  bitch,  Briergate  Bright  Beauty 
with  Polam  Maxim  second,  and  Miss  Collarnut  of 
Paignton  third. 

Where  things  became  lively  was  in  the  judging  of 
the  Toy  variety  class.  Here,  though  the  entry  was 
large,  but  five  dogs  made  their  appearance,  three  Pekes 
and  two  Poms.  Pah  Kow  Ku-ehr  of  Remenham  and 
Pall  Mall  Sunbright  Dazzle  alone  were  in  the  running, 
but  for  the  Peke,  Neptune  of  Ashcroft,  owned  by  the 
Yankibourne  Kennels.    Mr.  Lacy,  who  always  has  a 

food  eye  for  the  real  thing  in  Poms,  at  once  picked 
^unbright  Dazzle,  and  the  Pom  was  the  regular  con- 
tender for  the  first  with  Neptune  of  Ashcroft,  who 
had  taken  only  a  reserve  in  his  regular  class.  What  a 
reversal  this  was  can  readily  be  imagined — but  the 
three  judges  finally  compromised  on  the  Peke,  Neptune 
of  Ashcroft — a  splendid  Peke,  but  did  not  show  well 
on  this  occasion.  Ch.  Wireboy  of  Peignton  put  in 
some  good  wins  in  the  variety  breeds'  class  for  his 
owner,    Mrs.  Roy  A.  Rainey. 

For  the  best  dog  in  the  show — either  sex,  the  com- 
petition under  such  judges  as  Messrs.  Crabtree,  Hop- 
ton  and  Lacy  soon  narrowed  down  to  the  ultimate 
winners.  It  "was  quickly  seen  that  the  French  Bull- 
dog, Valois  Princess;  the  wire-haired  Fox  Terrier, 
Wireboy  of  Paignton;  the  Pomeranian,  Pall  Mall 
Sunbright  Dazzle,  and  the  Greyhound,  Lansdowne 
Sunflower,  were  those  from  whom  the  two  coveted 
winners  were  to  be  selected.  The  judges  were  bound 
to  make  a  sensational  placing — so  it  seemed — for 
twice  they  discussed  making  an  unusual  selection  (later 
one  of  which  was  awarded)  Both  Messrs.  Crabtree 
and  Lacy  fancied  the  Pomeranian,  while  Mr.  Hopton 
immediately  noticed  Ch.  Wireboy  of  Paignton.  Then 
it  was  that  both  the  Greyhound  and  the  Pom  were 
ruled  out  of  the  running,  and  the  special  for  the  best 
dog  in  the  show  went  to  the  Fox  Terrier,  Ch.  Wireboy 
of  Paignton. 
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The  French  Bulldog,  Valois  Princess,  was  placed  as 
best  of  the  opposite  sex — an  unusually  high  win  for  a 
Frenchie — the  breed  seldom  figuring  in  the  unclassified 
specials.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Lans- 
dowue  Sunflower  is  a  better  Greyhound,  much  nearer 
to  final  perfection  than  is  the  French  Bulldog,  even 
though  she  happens  to  be  the  best  turned  out  in  a 
long  while. 

Three  Calgary  dogs  made  the  800-mile  journey  over 
the  mountains  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  compete  at  the 
big  western  fixture  under  the  well  known  judge, 
W.  M.  Coats  of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  met  with  great 
success.  The  Great  Dane  dog,  Prince  Rupert's 
Double,  owned  by  D.  C.  Samson,  won  1st  limit,  1st 
open,  winners  ana  special  for  best  of  breed.  The  wire 
Fox  Terrier,  Ch.  Blue  Blanket,  owned  by  Wm.  Currie, 
won  1st  open.  The  writer's  Bulldog  bitch,  Ascot 
Delton  Beauty,  won  1st  limit,  1st  open,  winners  and 
special  best  of  breed  in  show.  N.  McConnel  of  North 
Vancouver  very  kindly  took  charge  of  the  dogs  upon 
their  arrival  at  the  Canadian  Terminus,  and  the  win- 
nings of  the  trio  testify  to  the  great  attention  paid 
them  by  this  well-known  fancier. 

Walter  Reeves  of  Barrington,  111.,  is  the  judge-elect 
for  the  Alberta  Kennel  Club  midsummer  show,  held 
in  connection  with  the  Calgary  Industrial  Exhibition, 
and  he  should  draw  a  large  entry  from  both  the  east 
and  west,  as  Mr.  Reeves  is  very  favorably  known 
throughout  the  western  provinces. 

Local  fanciers  are  already  preparing  their  dogs 
for  the  coming  Vancouver  show,  and  Geo.  S.  Thomas 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  passing  upon  the  best 
dogs  owned  in  this  district. 

The  Ascot  Bulldog  Kennels  will  be  represented  at 
the  Golden  Gate  show  by  the  Seattle  winner,  Ascot 
Delton  Beauty,  and  at  Vancouver  by  Coppul  Randy, 
Failsworth  Ena,  and  Delton  Beauty. 

Regina  K.  C.  are  busy  making  preparations  for  a 
Bench  Show  on  a  large  scale,  this  is  to  take  place  about 
the  end  of  July  under  C.  K.  C.  rules.  The  American 
expert,  G.  S.  Thomas,  is  the  judge  elect  and  a  hard- 
working bunch  of  officials  have  everything  well  under 
way. 

This  show  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  In- 
dustrial Exhibition,  who  have  generously  donated 
$1,000  towards  making  the  Dog  section  a  success. 
Amongst  the  many  facilities  offered  to  outside  ex- 
hibitors the  Regina  K.  C.  are  prepared  to  charter 
freight  cars  from  Vancouver  and  Toronto,  providing 
enough  dogs  can  be  raised  to  make  the  trip  worth  while. 

"Our  Dogs"  report  that  another  good  Bulldog  has 
left  England,  he  having  been  sold  by  E.  M.  Brookes 
to  a  purchaser  in  Toronto.  The  dog's  name  is  Hard- 
tack. He  is  a  son  of  Fulton  and  Biscuit.  Hardtack 
has  won  twenty-five  firsts  and  numerous  specials,  being 
placed  over  such  dogs  as  Great  Velore,  O'Krondin. 
Tweedside  White  Marquis,  Woodend  Crib,  etc.  Hard- 
tack is  a  half  brother  to  the  well-known  McNibbs. 

Originally  from  Doncaster,  England,  Mr.  Edward 
Ward  settled  down  in  Canada  a  number  of  years  ago, 
and  has  since  then  kept  the  Canadian  fancy  on  the 
qui  vive  by  his  importations.  The  chaotic  conditions 
prevailing  in  Canada  and  England,  and  the  difficulties 
of  trans-Atlantic  travel  did  not  stop  him,  however, 
from  making  a  trip  "back"  to  England  when  the  dogs 
did  not  come  fast  enough.  Consequently  Mr.  Ward 
made  the  jaunt  in  defiance  of  the  U-boats,  and  stayed 
long  enough  to  gather  together  a  variety  consignment, 
in  which  Pomeranians  and  Airedales  were  strongest. 
Mr.  Ward  is  good  at  picking  good  ones,  and  the  ship- 
ment should  be  heard  of,  especially  Jif  Mr.  Ward 
manages  to  get  back  in  time  for  the  big  spring- 
summer  events. 

Polam  Maxim  is  by  King  Nobblers  Double.  Just 
after  we  went  to  press  last  month  we  learned  that 
Polam  Maxim  the  most  sensational  Airedale  of  late 
years  and  who  has  caused  much  discussion  as  he  is 
either  top  or  bottom  dog  at  leading  shows  according 
as  to  whether  the  judge  favors  a  small  or  large  Airedale 
was  again  the  leader  of  sensations.  So  far  he  has  passed 
as  the  son  of  Polam  Vanadium  and  Narrowdale  Nell  and 
G.  W.  Gill  of  England  who  claimed  to  have  bred  him 
has  been  suspended  for  10.  years  from  the  English 
Kennel  Club  for  passing  him  off  as  such.  C.  S.  Brown 
is  the  rightful  breeder  of  Polam  Maxim  who  was  known 
in  England  when  a  pup  as  Narrowdale  Nobbier  and  is 
by  King  Nobblers  Double  and  Narrowdale  Negella. 

W.  I.  Phillips,  the  English  terrier  expert  says  "I 
am  glad  that  the  air  has  been  cleared,  for  the  whole 
details  were  known  to  many  breeders  long  before 
action  was  taken  by  Mr.  Brown."  This  statement  by 
Phillips  may  cause  more  sensations  over  this  dog.  We 
would  just  like  to  know  how  many  of  the  breeders  in 


Toronto  really  know  that  Polam  Maxim  was  a  son  of 
King  Nobblers  Double.  Double  left  behind  him  in 
England  some  very  high  class  puppies  but  since  on  this 
side  he  has  not  sired  anything  really  wonderful  and 
yet  there  are  a  couple  breeders  in  Toronto  who  have 
great  faith  in  him,  maintaining  that  he  will  sire  some- 
thing great  yet.  Do  they  look  for  him  to  sire  another 
Polam  Maxim? 


ERIN'S  DUKE  OF  CAMROSE,  ALBERTA. 


TYPE  OF  SMALL  CLOSE-COATED  IRISH 
WATER  SPANIEL  BRED  ON  THE  SCUGOG 
DUCKING  WATERS  AT  LINDSAY,  ONTARIO. 
BEST  FOR  CANOE  USE. 


On  Having  a  Good  Gun  Dog. 

Editor,  Kennel  Dept. — 

In  looking  through  one  of  your  issues  of  "Rod  and 
Gun,"  I  was  very  much  interested  in  one  of  your  arti- 
cles on  "Gun  dogs."  I  think  myself  that  half  of  the 
sport  and  pleasure  in  hunting  is  to  have  a  good  gun 
dog  along  with  you.  He  not  only  makes  good  company 
if  you  are  hunting  alone,  but  takes  as  much  interest  in 
the  sport  as  you  do  yourself,  and  then  again  how  much 
better  it  is  when  your  hunting  trip  is  over  to  feel  you 
have  not  left  any  poor  maimed  duck  or  partridge  to 
suffer  or  have  had  to  leave  numerous  dead  ones  behind 
that  you  could  not  get  at  or  find  because  you  did  not 
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have  a  dog  that  would  retrieve  them.  I  have  been 
crossing  different  breeds  of  spaniels  until  I  have  a 

food  strong  intelligent  dog  with  a  bred  in  the  bone 
unting  instinct,  that  with  a  very  little  training  will 
invariably  turn  out  a  splendid  all  around  'Gun  Dog.' 
The  particolored  dog  whose  picture  I  am  sending  you 
(and  which  may  not  oe  clear  enough  to  merit  reproduc- 
tion) has  on  two  occasions  brought  me  a  partridge  that 
he  caught  himself,  how  he  did  so,  I  could  never  figure 
out.  Neither  one  had  any  shot  marks  on  them  and  were 
quite  warm  at  the  time.  I  have  never  lost  a  bird  with 
him  yet.  He  always  gets  them.  I  have  known  him  to 
hunt  for  nearly  an  hour  in  the  tall  reeds  and  stumps 


Nova    Scotia    Guides    Association  Annual 
Tournament. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Guides  Association  will 
hold  their  annual  tournament  at  Lakeside 
Park  Yarmouth  on  August,  2nd  and  3rd  this 
year.  There  will  be  rifle  shooting,  trap 
shooting,  fly  casting,  canoe  races,  log  burling 
log  racing,  and  many  other  competitions. 
There  wM  be  twenty-five  New  Brunswick 
guides  present  to  compete  for  the  rich  prize 
list  offered,  The  competitions  will  therefore 
be  unusually  keen.  A  big  feature  of  the  meet 
will  be  the  moose  calling  event,  a  prize  of 
$50.00  in  gold  has  been  offered  for  the  winner 
of  this  event.  There  will  be  fancy  rifle  and 
shot  gun  exhibitions  by  John  S.  Boa  of  the 
Ithaca  Gun  Co.  and  H.  A.  P.  Smith,  the 


for  a  duck,  and  when  he  brought  it  out  it  had  only 
wing  broken.  As  you  say  in  your  'article*  there  is 
very  little  encouragement  to  raise  hunting  dogs  these 
days,  on  account  of  the  unreasonable  dog  laws.  We 
have  to  pay  a  license  here  of  three  dollars  for  a  bitch, 
and  two  dollars  for  a  dog.  And  they  have  just  passed 
a  by-law  that  all  dogs  are  to  be  muzzled  if  you  take  them 
off  your  own  property.  We  have  to  keep  them  chained 
up  or  have  a  wire  run  for  them.  Food  has  got  to  be  a 
big  item  too  with  the  present  high  prices  of  meat. 
Notwithstanding,  I  would  not  be  without  a  good  gun 
dog,  as  I  always  look  forward  to  my  hunting  trip  in  the 
fall  with  my  dogs  and  a  party  of  good  fellows. 
Port  Hope,  Ont.  ROBT.  SMITH 


president  of  the  N.  S.  Guides.  The  proceeds 
of  the  tournament  will  be  given  to  the  Cana- 
dian Patriotic  Fund.  The  stories  by  the 
guides  which  are  most  interesting  will  be  well 
worth  the  admission  alone.  This  annual 
tournament  is  considered  the  biggest  sporting 
event  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

A  Walton  Article. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln,  the  Angling  editor 
of  this  magazine  will  be  included  among  the 
contributors  to  the  August  Number  of  the 
Book  News  Monthly  with  an  article  on 
Walton  which  many  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  friends 
may  care  to  read.  The  Book  News  Monthly 
is  published  in  Philadelphia,  Penna.,  U.S.A. 
by  the  John  Wanamaker  Company.  Ten 
cents  a  copy. 


PASSING  OF  MR.  ALFRED  SHERIFF, 
DEPUTY  MINISTER  OF  GAME 


AND  FISHERIES 


ALL  who  are  interested  in  fish  and  game 
will  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Alfred  H.  Sheriff  who  for  a  number  of 
ears  occupied  the  position  of  Deputy  Min- 
ter  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Department  of 
e  Province  of  Ontario.    In  his  death,  which 
curred  on  May  14th,  after  a  short  illness, 
e  Province  has  suffered  a  distinct  loss. 
The  late  Mr.  Sheriff  was  a  man  of  pro- 
ounced  ability,  and  in  the  Department  over 
hich  he  had  supervision  he  had  ample  scope 
or  the  energies  which  have  placed  it  in  the 
front  rank  of  all  similar  Departments  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  late  Mr.  Sheriff  was  a  native  of  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  was  an  extensive  trav- 
eller. On  coming  to  Ontario,  he  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Toronto  Mail  and 
Empire,  of  which  he  was  a  valued  member 
until  his  appointment  several  years  ago  as 
Private  Secretary-  to  Dr.  J.  0.  Reaume,  at 
that  time  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  head 
of  the  Fish  and  Game  Department.  On 
Dr.  Reaume's  retirement,  Mr.  Sheriff  was 
made  Deputy  Minister  of  Fisheries. 

He  was  a  linguist  of  pronounced  ability 
and  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge 
and  information,  in  connection  with  all  mat- 
ters appertaining  to  the  Department. 

The  Honourable  Findlay  G.  Macdiarmid 
the  present  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and 
head  of  the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game, 
in  speaking  of  the  late  Mr.  Sheriff,  said  he 
was  a  man  in  whom  he  had  unbounded  con- 
fidence. He  knew  his  work  and  performed 
every  duty,  no  matter  how  small  in  its  detail, 
without  fear  or  favour.  His  death  removed 
one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  Dom- 
inion on  all  matters  connected  with  fish  and 
game.  He  was  a  man  of  intense  energy  and 
sterling  worth  and  his  passing  out  is  a  great 
loss  to  this  Province. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  late  Mr. 
Sheriff  has,  sinGe  his  death,  been  filled  by 
Mr.  D.  McDonald,  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
Game  and  Fish  Department,  who  is  a  man 
of  large  experience  and  business  capacity. 
A  tribute  by  F.  H.  Conover  and  E.  R.  Kerr: 
It  has  occasioned  us  genuine  regret  to 
learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Sheriff, 


Deputy  Minister  of  Game  and  Fisheries. 
During  the  past  five  or  six  years  it  has  been 
our  privilege  to  enjoy  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  him  on  matters  pertaining  to  con- 
servation of  wild  fowl  and  mammals  and, 
it  seems  to  us,  those  of  us  who  have  been 
closest  in  touch  with  him  can  best  appreciate 
his  ability  and  value  as  well  as  his  loss  to  the 
Game  and  Fisheries  interests  of  the  Province. 

More  than  once  has  he  encouraged  us  in 
our  work  and  impressed  upon  us  the  necessity 
of  crystallization  of  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  protection  of  the  wild  creatures  of  our 
country.  WTe  feel  deeply  indebted  to  him 
for  his  inspiration  to  go  on  and  the  many 
other  services  he  has  rendered  us  in  the  forma- 
tion and  promulgation  of  conserving  policies 
aimed  to  benefit  the  masses  as  a  whole  insofar 
that  they,  collectively,  might  freely  partake 
of  the  interest  but  save  and  conserve  the 
principal. 

Hundreds  of  sportsmen  in  Ontario  while 
morally  supporting  various  proposals  sub- 
mitted for  legislation  depended  too  much, 
we  fear,  upon  the  energies  of  a  capable  citizen 
of  frail  frame.  Just  at  this  time,  we  hope, 
you  will  permit  us  to  impress  upon  you,  in- 
dividually, the  necessity  of  greater  future 
activity  to  conserve  the  remnant  which  he 
has  assisted  to  conserve  in  many  portions 
of  our  Province. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate,  however,  that  his 
superior  the  Honourable  F.  G.  Macdiarmid, 
entertained  similar  views  regarding  the  pre- 
servation and  restoration  of  depleted  speci- 
mens of  upland  and  migratory  song  and  game 
birds,  consequently  we  should  feel  confident 
that  Mr.  Sheriff's  successor,  will  be  a  possessor 
of  similar  qualities. 

The  sportsmen  and  citizens  as  a  whole  of 
the  Province  should  feel  a  very  keen  interest 
in  future  matters  pertaining  to  wild  life  in 
Canada  and  the  restoration  of  a  resource 
that  has  been  for  some  time  rapidly  vanish- 
ing, and  should  bend  every  effort  toward 
assisting  the  new  head  of  the  Game  and 
Fisheries  Department  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 


A  BEAR  HUNT  ON  BULL  MOUNTAIN, 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Jack  Trusler 


IT  was  early  on  the  morning  of  October 
10th,  1916,  that  the  auto  called  to  take 
my  brother  Dick  and  me  to  the  foot  of 
Bull  Mountain  on  our  first  deer  hunt  of  that 
season. 

We  arrived  at  daybreak  and  started  our 
climb  for  as  there  was  no  snow,  one  had  to 
travel  quite  a  distance  before  getting  into 
good  deer  country.  We  climbed  steadily 
for  about  two  hours  and  were  no  more  than 
half  way  up  the  mountain  then,  as  the  climb- 
ing was  so  hard  and  the  Oregon  grape  vines 
and  short  blueberry  bushes  made  it  nearly 
impossible  to  stand.  A  few  more  minutes' 
climbing  and  we  struck  Rock  Creek  Canyon 
with  its  treeless  banks,  but  in  the  bottom 
small  Jack  Pine  and  spruce  grew  in  abundance. 
We  stopped  here  a  few  minutes  to  decide 
which  way  to  go.  Dick  wanted  to  go  to 
the  flats  below  and  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  top 
of  the  rise  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
farther  up,  but  after  discussing  it  a  few  min- 
utes I  persuaded  him  to  come  my  way  and 
if  we  had  no  luck  we  would  go  back  and  hunt 
the  flats.  The  climbing  was  fierce  here, 
terribly  steep  arid  the  vines  and  bushes  made 
it  nearly  impossible  to  stand  up.  Every 
once  and  a  while  I  would  hear  a  grunt  of 
disgust  from  my  brother  whose  feet  would 
slip  from  under  him  whereupon  he  would 
slide  back  four  or  five  feet. 

My  brother  I  may  mention  had  a  Savage 
.30-30  and  I  carried  a  .32  Winchester,  both 
good  guns. 

When  we  reached  the  summit  we  struck 
a  good  blueberry  country  and  at  that  time  of 
the  year  the  berries  were  at  their  best.  I 
being  somewhat  disgusted  with  my  morn- 
ing's hunt  (not  having  seen  a  sign  of  a  deer) 
and  somewhat  tired,  slackened  my  pace  and 
began  to  feed  up  on  the  largest  of  the  berries. 
We  had  not  gone  farther  than  a  hundred 
yards  after  reaching  the  top  when  I  glanced 
up  to  see  my  brother  taking  aim  on  some- 
thing. He  lowered  his  gun  however,  almost 
immediately  and  ran  about  fifty  yards  to 
one  side,  I  following  as  quickly  and  as  noise- 
lessly as  I  could.  Then  I  noticed,  going 
over  a  rise  about  a  hundred  yards  from  us, 
a  bear.  My  brother  shot  twice  in  succession, 
the  second  shot  hitting  bruin  as  he  leaped 
about  four  feet  in  the  air.  I  fired  twice,  also 
hitting  him  as  he  did  the  same  trick  over 


again.    WTe  then  fired  another  shot  api 
with  no  effect.    I  turned  to  my  brother  an 

said : 

"Good-bye  Mr.  Bear,  I  guess  that  is  all 
we  will  see  of  you." 

"Was  it  a  black?"    I  asked. 

On  replying  that  he  thought  it  was, 
walked  on  farther  up  to  where  we  had  sh 
at  him  and  found  blood.  We  considere 
for  a  few  minutes  which  way  we  had  better 
go,  then  decided  to  branch  off,  Dick  goi 
on  to  the  bank  that  looked  into  Rock  Cree 
and  I  onto  the  bear's  track.  I  had  only 
followed  it  about  two  hundred  yards  when 
I  came  to  a  small  basin  about  one  hundre 
and  seventy-five  yards  across  and  there,  i 
some  small  Jack  Pines  about  seventy  yards 
off  stood  Mr.  Bruin,  but  not  alone.  His 
mate  was  beside  him  and  he  was  not  a  black 
bear  but  a  silver  tip  or  grizzly.  The  female 
stood  alongside  him  licking  his  side  where 
we  had  made  a  wound.  I  took  a  look  at 
the  bear  and  then  at  my  gun  and  backed 
away  not  having  had  any  previous  experience, 
with  grizzlies  and  being  non-plussed  at  seeing 
two  bears  instead  of  one.  I  went  as  quickly 
as  I  could  to  where  Dick  was  and  told  him 
of  it.  Then  we  both  hurried  back  to  where 
I  had  been  standing  and  sure  enough  the 
bears  were  still  there. 

"You  take  the  small  one,"  said  Dick,  "and 
I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  the  big  one." 

I  could  not  get  a  shot  at  the  small  one's 
head  nor  shoulders,  it  being  behind  the  big 
one,  so  I  took  aim  at  his  hind  quarters  and 
succeeded  in  breaking  both  of  its  legs.  The 
big  one  seeing  the  other  hurt  raised  on  its 
hind  legs  and  started  towards  us  and  just 
as  it  rose  Dick  let  it  have  it  in  the  chest  but 
with  no  effect.  I  never  stopped  to  see  any 
more  but  made  for  an  open  place  a  few  yards 
off  Dick  following  me.  When  we  reached  it 
we  stopped  and  cut  loose  on  him  again.  I 
guess  some  of  my  shots  went  pretty  wild  for 
I  wasn't  losing  any  time.  After  we  had  hit 
him,  two  or  three  times  he  turned  and  went 
into  the  bush  but  in  a  few  minutes  he  came 
out  on  the  hillside  and  sat  down  and  any 
one  who  has  never  heard  a  bear  howl  cannot 
imagine  the  noise  one  can  make.  You  can- 
not make  yourself  feel  very  comfortable 
while  it  is  going  on. 

Dick  shot  again  striking  him  in  the  neck 
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TOBACCO  HABIT  J 
EASILY  CONQUERED 

A  New  Yorker  of  wide  experience  has  written 
a  book  telling  how  the  tobacco  or  snuff  habit  may 
be  easily  and  completely  banished  in  three  days, 
with  delightful  benefit.  The  author,  Edward  J. 
Woods,  290C  Station  E,  New  York  city,  ^will 
mail  his  book  free  on  request. 

The  health  improves  wonderfully  after  [the 
nicotine  poison  is  out  of  the  system.  Calmness, 
tranquil  sleep,  clear  eyes,  normal  appetite,  good 
digestion,  manly  vigor,  strong  memory,  and  a  gen- 
eral gain  in  efficiency  are  among  the  many  benefits 
reported.  Get  rid  of  that  nervous  feeling;  no  more 
need  of  pipe,  cigar,  cigarette,  snuff  or  chewing 
tobacco  to  pacify  morbid  desire. 


GUN  CRANKS -TARGET  SHOOTERS 

Your  first,  last  and  only  chance  to  secure  a 
bargain  in  rifles. 

1  Winchester  .38-40,  new;  1  Winchester  .22  Cadet, 
new;  2  Remington  .45  calibre;  1  Peabody  Martini 
.40-100  calibre;  1  old  reliable  Sharps  .45  calibre; 
1  Ballard  .38.55;  1  Stevens  sporting  .32  C.F. 

These  rifles  are  all  in  good  condition,  two 
Winchesters  and  one  Remington  absolutely  new. 
and  all  single  shots  but  .38-40,  fitted  with  telescope 
wind-gauge  etc.  sights.  These  guns  must  be  sold, 
this  is  the  only  chance  you  will  have  to  secure  them, 
so  send  six  cents  in  stamps  by  return  mail  for 
photos,  prices  and  complete  descriptions. 

WRITE  NOW— RIGHT  NOW  • 

I  am  no  longer  in  Sporting  Goods  Business. 
ROBT.  HODGSON,  Raglan,  Ont. 


WOODPECKER  ! 


Any  grudge  against  him?  There's  a 
little  article  in  the  May  "Canadian 
Forestry  Journal"  setting  forth  the 
scientific  truth  about  the  Woodpecker 
as  a  TREE  SAVER. 

Just  three  recent  issues  of  the  unique 
little  monthly,  "  Canadian  Forestry 
Journal "  had  this  curious  variety  of 
special  illustrated  articles: 

"The  Great  Forests  of  Russia;"  "What 
Wild  Life  Means  to  Canada;"  "Succeeding 
With  a  Tree  Plantation;"  "The  Dawn  of 
Forestry  in  China;"  "Making  a  Profit  in 
Trees;"  "A  Modern  Ranger  System  at 
Work;"  "Protection  of  Birds  a  Farm 
Asset;"  "Present  State  of  the  Forests  in 
the  Prairie  Provinces;"  "Shelter  Belts  and 
Farm  Crops;"  "The  Forests  of  India;" 
"The  Motor  Car  in  Timber  Guarding;" 
"How  to  Plant  Trees  on  the  Prairies,"  and 
a  dozen  other  good  things  that  don't 
appear  elsewhere. 

Send  a  card  for  free  copies.  We 
have  them  packaged  ready  for  you. 
Or  do  now  what  you  will  do  eventually 
and  send  $1.50  for  the  next  nineteen 
issues.  Well  illustrated  and  printed 
on  best  book  paper. 

Canadian  Forestry  Journal 

119  Booth  Building,  Ottawa 


ERE'S  that 
Baby  Crab 

-the  Wiggler  that's 
Fish-Sure,  100%  Snag- 

|gr-=sr-less  and  98%  Weedless. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 
JAMES  HEDDON'S  SONS,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 


PRINCE  GEORGE 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Magnificiently  Furnished.  Liberally  Conducted. 
Cuisine  unexcelled.  Courteous  and  Prompt  Service. 
European  Plan.    American  Plan. 

SAMUEL  H.  THOMPSON.  Proprietor 


KEATING  S 

ML  POWDER 


^1 

KILLS 
BUGS 


Electric  Row  Boat  Motort 

a  e~t     Make  your  Bow  Boat  an  Electric 

*  Launch.  Buy  a  Jewel  Detachable 
Bow  Boat  Motor  run  by  electricity. 
No  odor  or  dangerous  gasoline. 
Simple, noiseless  and  powerful. 
Attaches  to  any  Bow  Boat 
and  runs  on  two  six  volt 
Batteries.    This  is  our  5th 


successful  season, 

Open  Window  Battery 

Look  inside  your  storage  battery  through  the  patented 
See  condition  of  plates  and  height  of  electro- 


ittery  buy 


open  window. 

lyte.    If  you  need  a  new  automobile  starting 
Jewel  and  save  money.  6-60  Special  $8.50. 

MOTORCYCLE  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  SYSTEM 

The  Jewel  Generator  Motorcycle  Storage  Battery  and  complete  lighting  \ 
system  is  in  great  demand.Atentawanted.WrlUforprlcaaandcatalo*  Ml 
[JEWEL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  112  M.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 


Do  You  Want  a  Launch 


to  use  on  the  Muskoka  Lakes? 

Here  Is  Your  Chance— A  new  20ft.  Hull,  ready 
for  engine.   Save  all  freight  charges. 
Address:  Box  55,  Rod  &.  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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And  he  went  down  like  a  log  and  rolled  about 
ten  feet  down  the  hill  only  to  get  up  and 
walk  back  to  where  he  had  been.  Dick 
knocked  him  down  again  and  this  time  he 
got  up  and  disappeared  in  the  woods. 

We  went  down  to  where  we  had  shot  the 
small  one  and  found  her  a  few  yards  off  dead. 
After  we  had  looked  things  over  and  found 
out  that  we  had  only  two  shells  between  us 
and  the  country  being  so  rough  with  dead 
falls  every  four  or  five  feet,  we  decided  to 


leave  him  till  next  day,  so  after  skinning  the 
small  one  we  returned  home  just-  at  dusk 
both  delighted  with  our  day's  sport.  My 
brother  went  back  the  next  day  after  securing 
a  .280  Ross  and  found  him  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  where  we  had  shot  him.  We 
killed  the  small  one  with  one  shot  but  the 
large  one  was  hit  in  five  different  places. 
The  .30-30  or  .32  special  are  guns  of  too  small 
a  caliber  in  my  opinion  to  hunt  grizzly  with 
but  with  any  gun  they  have  to  be  hit  in  a 
fatal  spot  to  put  them  out  of  business. 


CONSERVATION  OF  THE  GAME  BIRDS 

Forest  H.  Conover 


WILD  game  may  be  classed  as  a  luxury 
and  demands  a  sparing  toll  from  its 
resources.  The  fortunate  possessor  of 
it  may  well  afford  to  seek  out  its  environment 
by  the  sole  energy  of  legs  and  arms. 

The  broad  limit  of  200  ducks  per  man  for 
the  open  season  is  still  too  great  in  the  opinion 
of  the  writer. 

At  several  of  the  main  ducking  grounds 
in  Ontario  the  bag  limit  was  filled  chiefly 
in  wholesale  feeding  of  grain,  a  tempting  lure 
operated  by  generals  of  the  art.  These 
methods,  wherever  used,  naturally  deplete  all 
other  surrounding  haunts  of  the  birds,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  average  sportsman  has 
been  deprived  of  the  natural  opportunities 
of  shooting  a  brace  or  two  of  birds. 

One  of  the  main  shooting  clubs  of  the 
Province  illustrated  this  grievance  by  its 
soliciting  only  a  few  weeks  ago  an  order  in 
Council  to  dispose  of  1,400  ducks  (that  were 
in  cold  .storage)  to  institutions  of  charity. 

Monopoly  in  any  form  becomes  a  danger- 
ous factor  against  the  plain  sportsman,  for  he 
must  be  counted  in  the  commonwealth  of 
the  Province  as  an  equal  participant  in  that 
which  was  destined  for  all  men  regardless 
of  title  or  class  legislation. 

The  escape  of  birds  to  the  South  in  Fall 
migration,  seeking  Winter  resorts,  is,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  actually  bewailed  by  some 
of  the  selfish  and  less  intelligent  hunters 
who  contend  that  their  total  existence  should 
terminate  in  Ontario  rather  than  risk  the 
chance  of  extermination  in  the  South. 

We  in  Ontario  are  as  much  in  duty  obligated 
to  Southern  migration  as  the  Atlantic  and 
Southern  sportsmen  are  in  justification  of 


the  strong  support  for  the  Spring  migration 
t^the  North  for  reproduction. 

Southern  Ontario,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
permits  four  months'  open  season  duck  shoot- 
ing, from  September  1st  to  December  the  31st, 
an  outrage  against  wild  life  in  birds  that  are  , 
killed  in  summer  conditions  away  from  the 
order  of  the  crisp  autumn. 

The  weather  conditions  in  South-Western 
Ontario,  in  the  month  of  September,  vary 
little  from  those  of  August,  except  for  a 
trifle  lower  temperature  at  night,  making  it 
unfit  to  be  associated  with  the  sport.  The 
late  December  season  is  apparently  quite  in  / 
order  with  the  canvas-back  duck  and  also 
permits  the  opportunity  for  sport,  the  shoot- 
ing of  shelldrakes  or,  in  common,  saw-bill, 
a  poor  substitute,  worthless  as  a  palatable 
bird  and  a  well-known  scourge  to  the  young 
fry  of  our  fresh  water  lakes. 

In  view  of  this  and  the  dwindling  of  wood 
duck  and  teal  September  may  well  and  justly 
be  eliminated,  and  the  shielding  by  the  Fed- 
eral migratory  bird  law  of  wood  ducks  for 
five  years  may  well  merit  the  act. 

With  all  that  has  been  said  against  the 
Atlantic  coast  shooters  and  the  long  period 
of  winter  shooting,  not  one  of  the  states  in 
the  zone  of  the  duck  and  geese  wintering 
quarters  has  permitted  of  more  than  three 
and  a  half  months  of  open  season — ter- 
minating at  South  Carolina  February  1st. 

From  Maine  to  South  Carolina  the  latter 
is  the  only  state  in  the  zone  that  has  not  re- 
stricted wood  duck  in  the  open  season.  In 
the  core  of  these  shooting  areas,  lie  the  largest 
winter  resorts  for  all  Northern  water  fowl — 
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Best  Books  Published 

For  Automobilists 
And  Motorcyclists 

,  Five  Complete  and  Distinct  Works 


Irrespective  of  price,  the  following  publications  are  the  greatest  values  of  their  kind 

on  the  market 


Works  are  almost  indispensable  to — 

OWNERS.  STUDENTS,  OPERATORS,  BUILDERS,  SALESMEN  or  REPAIRMEN. 


While  technical,  are  Written  in  Simple  Language.  Practical  and  convenient  works  of 
reference.  Used  as  part  of  Standard  Courses  at  leading  Automobile  [Schools  in  the  United 
States.  Approved  and  recommended  by  many  of  the  leading  American  motor  car  makers 
and  their  agents.     This  recommendation  is  a  guarantee  of  the  educational  value  of 


these  works. 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Motor  Car  Operation  50c 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Internal  Combustion  Engine,  Mainten- 
ance and  Repairs    25c 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Magneto  Ignition  Systems  15c 

The  A.  B.  C  of  Battery  Ignition  Systems  25c 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a  work  that  is 
Up-to-Date  50c 


(In  this  book,  the  Engineering  Science  as  applied  to  Construction 
of  Aerial  Craft  and  the  Essential  Principles  Governing  Aviators  are 
Summarized) . 


Address  all  orders  to 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD.,  Publisher,  Woodstock,  Ontario 
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Great  South  Bay,  Barnegat  Bay  and  Carri- 
tuck  Sound,  the  latter  off  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina. 

In  the  group  of  the  thirteen  states  the 
following  should  be  noted  as  having  daily 
bag  limits:  Maine,  10  per  man;  Massa- 
chusetts, 15;  Delaware,  20;  New  Jersey,  20; 


North  Carolina,  12.  Ontario  supports  to 
its  discredit  four  months'  open  season  for 
the  killing  of  wood  duck,  no  day  stipulation 

and  a  200  season  bag  limit. 

In  courtesy  and  justice  eliminate  Sep- 
tember shooting,  stipulate  a  day  allowance, 
and  reduce  the  present  open  season  bag  limit. 


IN  CAMP 

Robert  M.  Darnley 


All  day  long  I  fished  the  river 

Where  the  foaming  torrent,  dashing 
Over  submerged  snags  and  boulders  thickly 
strewn, 

Whipped  the  fly  athwart  its  surface 
Till,  the  eager  trout  leapt  crashing 

Thro'  the  milky,  hissing,  savage  whorls  of 
spume. 

Oh!  the  glory  and  the  rapture 

When  the  supple  rod  is  bending 
As  the  frenzied  trout  seeks  surcease  from  its 
fright! 

And  the  wet  line's  twanging  madly, 
While  the  racing  reel  is  lending 

Its  shrill  clamor  to  this  moment  of  delight! 

But  to-night  my  arms  are  aching 

From  the  tugging  and  the  dashing, 
Yet  the  memory  of  the  conflict  soothes  my 
frame, 

And  my  drowsy  ears  still  echo 
With  the  fighters'  noisy  splashing, 

For  they  followed  their  tradition:  they 
were  game! 
On  my  battered  old  tarpaulin, 

With  my  fragrant  briar  glowing, 
I  recline  and  watch  the  camp-fire  flashes 
gleam; 

As  the'  smoke  goes  twisting  upward, 
For  no  breeze  at  all  is  blowing, 
All  the  night  just  bids  me  lie  in  peace — and 
dream! 

i 

Soon  the  Spirit  of  the  Open 

Hovers  near  and  ever  nearer, 
Till,  with  thoughts  and  gaze  inspired,  I  behold 

Trooping  down  the  waste  of  ages, 
Growing  clear  and  ever  clearer, 


Grotesque,  alert  forms  of  Fishermen  of  Old, 
Bearing  on  each  tensing  shoulder 

Fishing-tackle  of  all  Ages. — 
Carefully,  and  then  with  crouching  stealthy 
tread, 

In  review  each  generation 
(Types  of  Man  in  all  his  stages) 
Marches  to  its  chosen  grade  among  the 
dead. 

As  the  two  last  figures  flutter 

Ghost-like  past  my  reeling  fire, 
I  can  plainly  see  their  faces  set  and  grim; 

In  the  rear  my  father  marches, 
And  before  him  treads  his  sire; 

Thus  they  vanish  in  the  twilight  soft  and 
dim. 

As  the  dusk-folds  close  behind  them, 

I  am  fain  to  rise  and  follow, 
For  the  Ancient  Spirit  in  me  flaunts  at  rest; 

But  the  body  of  my  fire 
Loudly  slumps  into  a  hollow, 

And  I  wake  to  find  my  pipe  upon  my  breast! 

Now,  with  ears  attuned  to  distance, 
I  can  hear  the  loon's  sad  sobbing 

And  the  trilling  of  the  bull-frogs  in  the  swale, 
While  around  the  red-fire's  circle, 

Humming  moths  are  madly  bobbing 

And  the  smoke-confused  mosquitoes  shrilly 
wail. 

Softly  lake-side  ripples  wander 

Where  the  rustling  reeds  are  slanting; 
O'er  the  lagoons  where  the  duckling  mallards 

doze; 

'Mid  the  twilight's  drowsy  langour 
Voices  of  the  night  are  chanting 
Even-songs  which  charm  my  senses  to  re- 
pose. 
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TOE  WELSH    T  EADERS 

*  ~" ~~  1  1  No  Knots—  -^No  Splices. 
The  original  "Telarana  Nova".  Strongest  and  most 
invisible  trout,  bass  and  salmon  leaders  made.  Tested 
strengths,  4.  7,  9,  15  and  30  lbs.  Lengths,  3,  6,  and 
9  ft.  Get  the  genuine.  Substitutes  are  flimsy.  Send 
this  ad.  and  25  cents  for  3-ft.  sample;  6-ft.,  50  cents; 
9-ft„  75  cents.  ABERCROMBIE  and  FITCH  CO., 
Distributing  agents  for  New  York. 

JoeVVelsh,  Pasadena,  Cal.  s°La„dASl^  3 


OUTDOOR  BOOKS 


By  Warren  H.  Miller 


Editor  Field  and  Stremm 


The  Outdoorsman's  Handbook 

Everything  for  the  hunter,  wing  shot,  fisherman, 
camper,  canoeist  and  dog  owner,  condensed  into 
compact,  handy  reference  form.  In  canvas  binding, 
$1.50;  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
$2.25. 

Camp  Craft 

The  latest  and  i  best  of  camping  books.  282  pp., 
profusely  illustrated.  All  the  modern  camping 
equipments  that  you  do  not  find  in  earlier  works 
are  described  in  this  work.  Cloth,  $1.50;  with  a 
year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun,  $2.25. 

Rifles  and  Shotguns 
Military  rifle  shooting,  big  game  rifles,  and  how  to 
learn  shooting  at  big  game;  sights,  targets,  rifle 
mechanics,  trap-shooting,  wing  shooting,  patterns, 
snap  shooting,  etc.  A  complete  and  authoritative 
work  for  the  big  game  and  feathered  game  hunter. 
Special  chapters  on  the  U.  S.  Springfield.  Cloth, 
$2.00;  with  a  veai's  subscriDtion  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
$3.00. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Hunting  and  Fishing 

With  ten  chapters  on  camping  for  boys.  How  to 
catch  trout,  bass  and  muscallonge,  and  the  tackle 
to  get  that  a  boy  can  buy.  How  to  learn  wing  shoot- 
ing and  rifle  shooting.  How  to  make  your  own 
camping  outfit.  Cloth.  $1.25;  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Rod  and  Gun,  $2.00. 
The  Boys'  Book  of  Canoeing  and  Sailing 

Has  also  chapters  on  the  motorboat,  besides  many 
on  canoeing,  canoe  cruising,  how  to  build  a  decked 
canvas  sailing  canoe;  boat-building  and  rigging  for 
sail  batteaux,  dories,  skiffs,  duckboats,  catboats 
and  knockabouts.  350  pp.,  127  illustrations.  Cloth, 
$1.25;  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
$2.00. 

Airedale,  Setter  and  Hound 

With  a  chapter  on  the  pointer  and  Irish  setter. 
All  about  raising  and  training  the  principal  breeds 
of  hunting  dogs.  A  thoroughly  practical  work. 
160  pp.,  50  illustrations.  Paper,  $1.00;  cloth,  $1.75; 
with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun,  $1.75. 
The  Medicine  Man  in  the  Woods 

A  pamphlet  in  waterproof  packsack  binding,  cover- 
ing emergency,  first  aid  and  woods'  medicine.  50 
cents;  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
$1.60. 

SEND  CHECKS  DIRECT  TO 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD., 
Pub.  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


Mink,Skunk,"Coon,"Rabbits,o«^ 


A  D I  111  A  Drin8s  Illustrated  Trappers' 
»1  VI  Hie  Guide.  It  tells  how.  Giving 
the  first  time  in  print  the  treasured  secrets  of 
the  wisest  old  trappers  in  this  country,  it's 
worth  dollars  to  you. 

TRAPPERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 

BOXC.  -     -       OAK  PARK,  ILL. 


Genuine  Diamonds 

$1,  $2,  $3,  Weekly 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
by  buying  from  us.  We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1,  $2  or  $3  Weekly.  We 
guarantee  you  every  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  Is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection 
at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or 
Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 
15  Toronto  Arcade    -    -    Toronto^  Canada 


A  Book  Every  Angler 
Should  Have 

TT  contains  a  lot  of  valuable  in* 
A  form  at  ion  on  bait  casting:, hints 
on  the  kind  of  tackle  (what  and 
what  not  to  use)  etc.    One  editor 
on  outdoor  sports  says"It  belongs 
to  every  angler's  library." 

Your  copy  of  this  book  is  waiting 
for  your  name  and  address.  We  will 
send  it  free.  Even  if  you  have  never 
fished,  send  for  a  copy  anyway  as  it 
is  full  of  valuable  hints  to  beginners. 

Send  a  post  card  for  your  copy  today. 

South  Bend  Bait  Co. 

8271  Colfax  Ave..  South  Bend,  Ind. 


D  LAGER  BEER 


Make  it  in  your  own  home  with 

HOP  MALT  EXTRACT 

Made  only  of  pure  hop*  and 
malt.  Real  beer  with  the  good 
old  flavor  conforming  to  die 
Temperance  Act 
Small  Tins  $1.00;  Large  $1.50 
Prepaid.  Full  direction*  with 
each  tin.  Agents  Wanted. 
Dept.  w  - 

Hop  Malt  Co.,Beamsville,Ont. 


All  About  Airedales 

By  R.  M.  Palmer 


A  Book  of  General  Information 

Valuable  alike  to  dog  lovers  and  owners, 
breeders  and  fanciers.  Illustrated  from 
selected  photographs  of  noted  dogs  and 
rare  scenes.  Interesting  alike  to  the  nov- 
ice who  is  a  faneier  of  other  breeds  than 
the  Airedale  and  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Airedale  fancier. 

Paper  Bound  $1;  Cloth  Bound  $1.50 


ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA  MAGAZINE 

(Book  Department),  WOODSTOOK,  ONT. 


A  far  reaching  change  in  the  open  season 
on  upland  birds  and  game  was  made  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Massachusetts,  Legislature 
to  which  fact  Rod  and  Gun  has  been  asked 
to  give  publicity.  The  following  are  the 
new  regulations: 

The  open  season  on  ruffed  grouse,  wood- 
cock, quail  and  gray  squirrels  will  be  from 
November  1  to  November  30,  both  dates 
inclusive.  The  exceptions  are  that  wood- 
cock may  be  hunted  in  Berkshire,  Franklin, 
Hampden  and  Hampshire  Counties  from 
October  20  to  November  30,  both  dates  in- 
clusive. 

In  Hampshire  and  Middlesex  Counties 
the  hunting  of  quail  is  prohibited  for  five 
years,  beginning  July  1,  1917. 

Such  open  season  on  pheasants  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  commissioners  will  be  in 
the  month  of  November,  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  be  announced  after  the  nesting  season 
is  over. 

Hares  and  rabbits  may  be  taken  between 
November  1,  1917  and  Feb.  28,  1918,  both 
dates  inclusive. 

In  Norfolk  County  the  taking  of  white 
rabbits  (or  Canadian  hares)  is  prohibited 
until  1920. 

To  accommodate  the  above  arrangement 
the  open  season  on  deer  will  commence  at 
sunrise  on  the  first  Monday  of  December  and 
extend  to  sunset  of  the  following  Saturday. 

The  foregoing  practically  stops  all  shooting 
on  the  holiday,  October  12. 

Canada's  rich  resources  in  fur-bearing 
animals  formed  her  earliest  commercial 
attraction,  and,  through  generations  of  ener- 
getic exploitation,  the  fur  industry  has  oc- 
cupied an  important  position  in  primary  pro- 
duction. Of  recent  years  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly evident  that  the  permanent  pre- 
servation of  this  source  of  wealth  demands 
the  much  more  rigorous  protection  of  fur- 
bearers.  One  of  the  essential  requirements  is 
the  collection  of  accurate  statistical  data  of 


fur  production  from  year  to  year,  as  a  reliable 
index  to  the  increase  or  depletion  of  our  re- 
sources. Such  a  system  is  already  enforced 
in  several  provinces,  where  trappers  and  fur 
dealers  are  licensed  and  compelled  to  make 
annual  returns  as  to  their  operations.  Similar 
measures  should  apply  to  every  important  fur 
producing  region  of  the  Dominion. 

An  ingenious  model  was  constructed  some 
time  ago  to  show  why  a  cat  in  falling  always 
alights  on  its  feet.  The  imitation  cat  con- 
sists of  a  cardboard  cylinder,  with  four  rods 
stuck  in  it  for  legs,  and  a  tail  devised  on 
similar  principles;  and  the  object  is  to  show 
that  a  cat's  faculty  of  falling  on  its  feet  de- 
pends on  the  rotation  of  its  tail. 

Some  interesting  information  on  this  prob- 
lem is  given  by  the  superintendent  of  a 
zoological  garden,  who  has  made  several 
experiments.  The  faculty  of  always  falling 
on  the  feet  is  one  which  is  especially  de- 
veloped, he  claims,  by  ciimbing  and  leaping 
animals,  in  which  category  are  included  all 
the  cat  tribe,  monkeys,  squirrels,  and  rats. 
The  instinct  is  born  in  them,  and  the  act  of 
twisting  is  performed  without  any  conscious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  animal. 

The  opinion  is  that  the  tail  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  turning  process.  "All 
tree-inhabiting  monkeys  have  long  tails," 
says  this  authority,  "and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  tail  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  to  ail  climbers  in  helping 
them  to  turn.  It  also  acts  as  a  good  balancer. 
You  may  see  a  squirrel  walk  along  a  tightly  - 
stretched  wire  or  string,  swinging  its  tail 
from  side  to  side,  just' as  a  tight-rope  walker 
balances  his  pole. 

"Some  years  ago  I  had  some  rats  whose 
tails  had  been  cut  off,  and  they  were  not  such 
good  climbers  as  ordinary  rats.  And  it  is 
just  the  same  with  monkeys;  those  which 
have  not  long  tails  are  not  so  good  at  climb- 
ing, and  cannot  leap  to  the  same  extent. 
It  is  noticeable  that  monkeys  which  have 
given  up  climbing  trees  have  lost  their  tails." 
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Modern 

Sporting 

Gunnery 


By  HENRY  SHARP 

Author  of  "The  Gun  Afield 
and  Afloat:'  "Practical 
Wildfowling,"  Etc. 


A  manual  of  practical  inform- 
ation for  sportsmen  of  today 

With  Over  250  Illustrations 

Containing  Chapters  on  the  following: 
A  Retrospect,  Modern  Shotguns,  Shotgun 
Ammunition,  Modern  Sporting  Rifles,  The 
New  Accelerated  Express  Rifles  and  Axite 
Powder,  Ball  and  Shot  Guns  and  Their  Dev- 
elopment, The  Sighting  of  Rifles,  Sporting 
Bullets,  Miniature  Rifles  For  Match,  Target 
and  Sporting  Purposes,  Gun  Fitting,  Game 
Shooting  in  Great  Britain,  Wild  Fowl  Shoot- 
ing in  Great  Britain,  The  Sportswoman;  Her 
Rationale  in  the  Field  and  Her  Equipment, 
Ladies  in  the  Field,  Shooting  Abroad. 

Will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $2.00 

ADDRESS: 


BOOK  DEFT,  ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA,  WOODSTOCK,  ONI. 


"GARAGES  AND  HOW  TO 
BUILD  THEM" 

Every  Auto  owner  is  vitally  interested  in  the  subject  of  where  to  keep  his  machine. 
The  most  convenient  place  is  on  your  own  property  in  a  private  garage,  the 
architecture  of  which  is  in  keeping  with  your  house. 


This  large  158-page  book  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  and  shows  a  standard  collection  of  New, 
Original  and  Artistic  designs  for  up-to-date  Priv- 
ate and  Public  Garages  adapted  to  Frame, 
Brick,  Stone,  Cement,  Stucco,  or  Concrete  Con- 
struction, together  with  Estimates  of  Cost. 

55  DESIGNS  OF  GARAGES  are  shown  by  per- 
spective views  and  floor  plans  giving  dimensions, 
etc.  'Also  remarks  on  Garage  Construction, 
explaining  the  advantages  oi  each  form  of  con- 
struction and  giving  details  about  the  manner  of 
erection,  selection  of  materials,  hints  on  super- 
vision* etc. 


There  is  also  an  extensive  chapter  on  Garage 
Equipment  and  Accessories  in  which  is  des- 
cribed the  construction  and  operation  of  turn 
tables;  gasoline  storage  and  pumping;  oil  cabin- 
ets; constructing  a  repair/  bench  and  tool  cabin- 
ets; lockers;  rules  to  prevent  freezing  of  water 
in  cylinders,  radiators,  etc.;  washing  apparatus; 
lighting  apparatus;  etc. 

It  is  just  the  book  to  give  you  important  points 
and  ideas  if  you  are  about  to  build  a  garage.  Its 
information  will  save  you  money. 


A  Brand  New  Book,  Elaborately  Illustrated,  Artist- 
ically Bound,  Price  $1.00,  Postpaid.  Address: 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED,     WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 
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Because  of  depredations  among  their  sheep 
and  lambs,  Barrie  Island  farmers  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Gore  Bay,  Ont.,  organized  a  wolf 
hunt.  A  pair  of  Russian  wolf  hounds  were 
secured,  and  with  Mr.  John  Merrylees  in 
charge  of  the  hounds,  they  started  out  to 
capture  the  troublesome  beasts.  On  arriving 
at  the  place  where  some  of  the  depredations 
were  committed,  they  spied  a  wolf  having  his 
breakfast  off  the  carcass  of  a  sheep.  The 
dogs  were  at  once  sent  after  him  and  for  a 
time  there  was  a  lively  chase.  The  hounds, 
however,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  up 
the  chase  very  long,  one  giving  up  in  about 
twenty  minutes  and  the  other  keeping  up  for 
only  ten  minutes  more.  In  the  meantime, 
another  wolf  appeared,  coming  up  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  hunters.  A  volley  of  shots 
was  sent  after  him  but  in  the  excitement  he 
got  away.  An  effort  was  made  to  locate 
them  but  without  success.  A  further  at- 
tempt was  to  be  organized.  The  wolves 
up  to  the  time  of  the  first  hunt  had  killed 
about  $500  worth  of  sheep  and  lambs. 

What  would  appear  to  be  a  defect  in  the 
law  is  pointed  out  by  Fred  Mallett  of  Ban- 
croft, Ont.  who  advises  that  a  farmer  living 
in  the  township  of  Dungannon  was  charged 
by  the  Deputy  Game  Warden  of  Bancroft 
with  having  illegally  killed  a  deer  on  the 
22nd  of  May.  The  case  was  tried  and  no 
evidence  whatever  was  produced  and  the 
case  was  dismissed  by  the  magistrate.  The 
accused  brought  up  to  the  trial  with  him 
two  men  with  whom  he  had  been  at  different 
times  during  the  whole  day  on  which  it  was 
alleged  he  had  killed  the  deer.  When  he 
applied  for  the  cost  of  bringing  these  witnesses, 
he  was  told  that  the  regulations  of  the  de- 
partment did  not  apply  to  the  payment  of 
witnesses  for  the  defence,  and  when  he  asked 
for  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  accused 
him  he  was  told  that  the  regulations  of  the 
department  did  not  allow  the  name  of  the 
informer  to  be  given.  The  accused,  it  is 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mallett,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  he  had  never  killed  a  deer  in  his  life, 
had  to  lose  his  day  and  pay  his  witnesses  out 
of  his  own  pocket  if  they  demanded  it.  No 
blame  can  be  placed  on  the  game  warden  who 
merely  did  what  the  law  compelled  him  to  do 
or  on  the  police  magistrate  whose  conduct 
was  just  and  impartial.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  says  Mr.  Mallett,  that  any  person 
having  a  grudge  against  a  neighbor  may  put 
him  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense 
without  incurring  any  risk  himself.  Anyone 
having  the  barest  suspicion  that  a  neighbor 


has  killed  a  dei  r,  could  make  a  complaint 
to  a  warden,  givt  the  names  of  the  probable 
witnesses  and  if  the  case  succeeds  get  half 
the  fine, and  escape  with  impunity  if  it  fails 
while  the  accused  party  if  innocent  is  put  to 
the  expense  of  defending,  the  case.  Mr. 
Mallet  concludes  by  saying  that  he  does  not 
write  for  the  sake  of  throwing  blame  on  the 
Government  but  simply  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  department  to  an  injustice  which  he 
hopes  may  be  remedied. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  10,000  forest 
fires  in  Canada  every  year  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions.  Nine  tenths  are  set  by  human 
hands,  and  the  damage  runs  from  four  to  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  not  counting  damage  to 
soil,  to  the  value  of  watershed  areas  and  many 
other  factors. 

"Thrift  in  forest  fires"  is  a  new  movement 
which  the  Canadian  Forestry  Association 
has  started  amongst  the  guides,  and  campers 
and  sportsmen  of  Canada  with  a  view  to 
cutting  down  the  country's  timber  losses  in 
1917.  As  is  well  known,  the  present-day 
causes  of  forest  fires  are  not  the  railways  a 
much  as  the  settlers,  campers,  hunters  and 
fishermen.  Thoughtlessness  in  respect  to 
camp  fires,  the  throwing  away  of  lighted 
tobacco,  matches,  etc.,  has  caused  some  of 
the  worst  conflagrations  in  history.  During 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  before  the  fire 
season  is  well  under  way  this  year,  thousands 
of  outdoors  men  are  being  asked  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  newspaper  publishers  of 
Canada  to  make  1917  a  year  of  thrift  in  the 
forest.  Not  only  is  Canada's  exhaustible 
supply  of  timber  seriously  reduced  in  a  time 
when  it  should  be  protected  and  improved 
by  every  possible  means,  but  hundreds  of 
miles  of  once  excellent  fishing  and  hunting 
and  camping  grounds  are  turned  into  black- 
ened ruin. 

No  camp  fire  should  be  left  this  year  until 

it  is  "dead  out."  A  few  extra  pails  of  water 
or  spades  of  sand  will  make  this  point  certain. 
No  fire  should  be  set  except  among  rocks  or 
gravel,  never  in  a  bog  or  in  leaves  or  needles. 
Throwing  lighted  tobacco  or  matches  into 
the  forest  is  conduct  thai  is  chargeable  only 
to  the  amateur. 

Wild  ducks  aggregating  in  weight  five  tons 
were  trapped  in  the  fishermen's  nets  and 
drowned  during  a  storm  that  lasted  for  sev- 
eral days  early  in  May,  says  a  despatch  from 
Chatham.  The  species  of  fowl  trapped  in 
the  nets  is  one  seldom  seen  near  shore  and 
the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  birds 
were  caught  wrhile  diving  in  search  of  fish. 
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Songs  of  Forest 
and  Stream 

—By  C.  T.  EASTON 

A  Fine  Little  Collection  oj  Poems 
for  the  Nature  Lover  and  Sports- 
man,  Including  the  Following  : 

The  Trout  Stream;  Lines  on  a^May flow- 
er; The  Fisherman's  Dream;  A  Morn- 
ing's Walk;  Winter;  The  Sanctuary; 
The  Last  of  the  Buffaloes;  A  Nimrod; 
Hunting  the  Moose;  A  Summer  Morn- 
ing; In  Arcady;  Wanderlust;  The  Full- 
ness of  Joy;  Halcyon  Days;  Plovers; 
The  Death  of  Summer;  A  Flower  of 
the  W7ild;  Pontiac's  Speech. 

Neatly  bound  and  moderately  priced 
at  15c  a  copy.  Orders  received  and 
given  prompt  attention  by  the  publish- 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED 
Woodstock,  Ont. 


KLIM 


Fresh  Milk  for  Camping  Trips 
and  Summer  Homes. 

The  milk  problem  is  solved.  You  need 
never  again  lack  fresh  milk  for  cooking 
or  for  use  in  Tea,  Coffee  or  Cocoa. 
KLIM  is  pure  separated  milk  in  pow- 
der form.  It  is  packed  in  sanitary  tins. 
One  pound  of  KLIM  makes  four  quarts 
of  liquid.  All  vou  need  is  pure  water  in 
which  to  dissolve  the  powder.  Use 
KLIM  whenever  you 
need  milk.  Cover  the 
tin  and  KLIM  will 
be  fresh  and  pure 
wheneveryou  need 
it  again. 

Order  a  supply  of 
KLIM  from  your 
Grocer  and  include 
it  in  your  supplies 
for  the  summer. 


CANADIAN  MILK  PRODUCTS, LIMITED 

IO-I2  WILLIAM  ST.  TORONTO ,  CANADA 


THIS  CUT  SHOVWS  OUR  AUTOMATIC  CANVAS  DECOY 


Going  Duck  Hunting? 

COAX  THE  DUCKS  IN 

Use  our  make  of  Automatic  or  111.  River  Decoys. 
Very  natural  appearing  and  can  be  handled  in  a 
jiffy.  We  make  various  styles  of  duck  and  goose 
decoys  that  are  portable,  compactCand  light  in 
weight.    Write  for  catalogue. 

J.  W.  Reynolds  Decoy  Factory  .Chicago,  U.S.A. 


PISHING  RODS  Made-In-Canada 

No  further  need  to  go  to  England  or  the  States  for  the  highest  grade  rods.  We  can  make  them. 

DO  YOU  KNOW— 
We  have  been  making  fishing  rods  in  Toronto  for  over  thirty  years,  in  Lancewood,  Green- 
heart  and  split  cane.  Our  5-oz.  Greenheart  and  5-oz.  split  cane  Blake  rods  are  great 
favorites  and  of  the  highest  quality.  Our  dark  green  patent  silk  bound  5-oz.  split  cane 
rods  are  beauties  and  much  admired.  , 
OUR  VERY  LATEST  PRODUCTION  is  in  silk  bound  steel  rods,  unequalled  the  world  over. 
The  dark  green  silk  binding  protects  this  rod  against  all  possible  rust  and  adds  greatly  to 
its  strength  and  beauty.    All  rods  made  for  trout  and  bass.    We  repair  all  kinds  of  rods. 

The  Allcock,  Laight  &  Westwood  Co.,  (Limited) 

Manufacturers  of  Fishing  Tackle.  78  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  and  Redditch,  England. 
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"The  most  striking  sound  in  the  American 
tropics,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Family  Herald, 
is  the  roaring  of  the  so-called  howling  mon- 
keys. The  sound  is  a  deep-voiced,  business- 
like bellowing,  at  least  a  hundred  times  more 
thunderous  and  terrible  than  you  would 
think  it  possible  for  a  creature  that  is  only 
a  little  larger  than  a  big  tomcat  to  make.  I 
had  heard,"  writes  Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes 
in  Bird  Lore,  "the  animals  in  the  distance 
a  number  of  times,  but  it  was  at  Rio  Frio, 
on  the  Cauca  River,  where  our  little  stern- 
wheeler  was  taking  wood,  that  I  first  got 
close  to  them  'in  action.'  As  I  left  the  boat 
for  a  short  walk  in  the  virgin  bottom-forest 
I  heard  howlers  a  little  distance  in.  I  knew 
that  they  were  small  animals — our  biggest 
male  weighed  seventeen  pounds — and  could 
do  me  no  harm.  Yet  I  confess  that  I  had  to 
exert  a  greater  control  of  mind  over  matter 
than  I  have  elsewhere  ever  been  called  upon 
to  show  in  order  to  overcome  my  instinctive 
desire  to  be  somewhere  else  Alhough  I  was 
certain  that  I  was  perfectly  safe,  it  took  all 
my  nerve  that  first  time  to  move  up  under 
the  tree  whence  came  that  courage-killing 
menacing  bellow.  There  were  only  four  of 
them — an  old  male,  a  female,  and  two  half- 
grown  young;  probably  a  family. 

Yet  the  terrible  noise  issuing — principally 
from  the  bearded  and  swollen  throat  of  the 
old  male — seemed  really  to  make  the  at- 
mosphere quake.  As  I  stood  below  he  would 
rush  down  towards  me,  bellowing  outrageous- 
ly, and  I  thought  it  took  some  fortitude  at 
first  to  stand  by  until  he  retreated  again. 
The  noise,  as  I  analyzed  it  at  the  time,  was 
a  deep,  throaty  bass  roar,  with  something  of 
the  quality  of  grunting  pigs,  or  the  barking 
bellow  of  a  bull  alligator,  or  an  ostrich. 
Accompanying  that  sound  was  a  weird  croon- 
ing sort  of  wail,  probably  the  contribution 
of  the  female  or  the  young,  or  both.  The 
noise  was  fully  as  loud  as  the  full-throated 
roaring  of  lions,  and  that  it  has  marvelous 
carrying  power  was  frequently  attested  when 
we  heard  it  from  the  far  side  of  some  of  the 
great  Andean  valleys  as  we  wound  our  tortu- 
ous ways  across  the  vast  romantic  Central 
Cordillera." 

The  profitable  utilization  of  the  immense 
quantities  of  waste  material  which  character- 
ize practically  every  branch  of  the  fisheries 
presents  one  of  the  chief  problems  in  securing 
efficient  conduct  of  the  Canadian  fishing 
industry.  As  a  result  of  investigations  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
the  sheer  waste  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska 


amounts  to  70,000  tons  per  annum  and  of 
those  of  British  Columbia  at  from  15,000 
to  20,000  tons.  Tfce  proportion  of  waste 
material  in  the  lobster  canning  industry  is 
extremely  high.  Mr.  R.  H.  Williams  of  Hali- 
fax makes  the  startling  assertion  that  of 
32,000,000  pounds  of  lobsters  required  for 
an  average  Canadian  season's  pack  of  160,000 
cases  only  6,500,000  pounds  are  utilized, 
25,500,000  pounds  being  absolutely  wasted. 
In  other  words,  the  lobster  industry  as  now 
conducted  uses  only  20  per  cent,  of  the  raw 
material.  Even  under  such  conditions,  the 
annual  value  of  this  industry  to  the  Dominion 
is  normally  around  $4,000,000. 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  readily 
be  appreciated  that  few  industrial  improve- 
ments could  render  more  substantial  aid  to 
the  fishing  interests  than  the  perfection  of 
practical  methods  of  converting  the  offal 
to  economic  use.  Experiments  now  being 
conducted  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Fielding^for  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  will  prove  of  ma- 
terial service  in  solving  this  problem. 

The  most  successful  shipment  of  lobsters 
across  the  continent  that  has  ever  been  made 
was  completed  by  the  United  States  bureau 
of  fisheries  on  November  24,  when  5,400  of 
the  crustaceans  were  liberated  off  Orcas 
Island,  in  the  State  of  Washington.  The 
shipment  represented  an  additional  carload 
of  adult  lobsters  sent  from  Maine  as  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  bureau's  efforts  to  es- 
tablish eastern  lobsters  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Last  year  Mr.  J.  Ross  Robertson  of  To- 
ronto acquired  a  collection  of  water  colors 
depicting  early  bird  life  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  These  were  made  by  William  Pope, 
a  native  of  Maidstone,  England,  who  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Western  Ontario. 
That  these  might  be  preserved  as  a  record  of 
the  bird  life  of  our  Province  in  the  early  days, 
Mr.  Robertson  had  these  pictures  framed  and 
has  given  them  to  the  Public  Library  as  the 
nucleus  of  an  Ornithological  Collection.  The 
collection  is  spoken  of  by  the  Biologist 
of  •  the  Provincial  Government,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Nash,  as  among  the  best  illustrations  of 
birds  he  has  ever  seen.  The  coloration  of 
the  plumage  in  most  of  them  is  said  to  be 
remarkable  for  its  accuracy  and  the  attitude 
of  the  subject  in  all  cases  natural  and  char- 
acteristic of  the  species  delineated.  Lovers 
of  art  and  naturalists  will  find  pleasure  and 
profit  in  studying  these  pictures  which  not 
only  faithfully  portray  the  birds  themselves, 
but  also  sufficient  of  the  natural  habitat  of 
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The  Camper's  Own  Book 


1916 — FIFTH  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR— 1916 


This  is  that  BIG  little  book  of  the  open — America's  new 
outdoor  manual.  It  comes  to  you  bound  as  you  see  here.  It  is 
"woodsy"  from  cover  to  cover — stirred  by  lake-breezes  and 
redolent  of  pine.    It  is  endorsed  by  outdoor  men  everywhere. 

Authors  of  country-wide  repute  have,  with  their  enthusiasm 
and  familiar  knowledge,  aided  its  making.    Dan  Beard,  Emlyn 
M.  GUI,  Captain  Kenealy,  Oliver  Kemp,  Dr.  E.  H.  Forbrush — 
these  and  others  join  this  camp  fire  council.   They  say  their 
My  about  a  hundred  little  practical  details  that  hold  close  interest  for  you;  and  they 
■pin  a  yarn  or  two  by  the  way. 

"The  Camper's  Own  Book"  measures  8x5  %  inches  over  all.  It  is  a  goodly  gener- 
ous volume  with  over  200  pages  and  21  of  the  finest  illustrations  you've  ever  seen. 
Everybody  should  have  a  copy  who  believes  that  a  day  under  the  free  sky  makes  the 
pomp  of  emperors  ridiculous.    And  you're  one — you  know  you  are. 


PRICE  PER  VOLUME 
In  the  appropriate  green  T-cloth 


$1.00 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED 


WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
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CAMP  KITS  AND  CAMP  LIFE 


By  CHARLES  STEDMAN  HANKS  "NIBLICK." 

Author  of  "Hints  to  Golfers" 
A  practical  handbook  for  the  woods,  founded  on  many  camping  trips  with  a  varied  assortment  of 
guide*  and  after  many  kinds  of  game  and  fish.     The  veteran  sportsman  as  well  as  the  neophyte  will  read  the 
Book  with  pleasure  and  profit.    It  takes  up  camp  cooking,  outfit,  illness  in  camp,  shooting,  fishing,  trapping 
and  general  woodcraft. 

There  are  cross-heading  for  each  topic,  and  in  addition  there  are  conspicuous  running  head-lines  giving 
the  subjects  of  each  page.  The  index  is  also  full  and  definite;  moreover  the  chapters  classify  the  information 
in  exactly  the  way  the  sportsmen  is  apt  to  need  it.  The  book  is  the  size  and  shape  to  slip  conveniently  into  the 
pocket. 

"A  valuable  manual  of  every  phase  of  out-door  life.  Offers  a  thousand  and  one  suggestions." 
— Boston  Transcript. 

"A  complete  encyclopedia  of  the  requisites  for  camping,  practical  and  helpful,  and  should 
drive  all  who  can  get  there  to  the  woods." — N.  Y.  Sun. 


CONTENTS: 


Preliminary  Canter 
The  Man  Behind  the  Gun 
The  Wangan 
Camps  and  Camp  Fires 
Camp  Cooking 
What  to  Do  if  Lost  in  the  Woods 


Some  Lake  Fish  that  Played  with  Me 
Some  Deer  that  I  Have  Met 
Some  Moose  that  I  Know  About 
Some  Geese  and  Ducks  that  Flew  Away 
Some  Partridges  that  Taught  Me  a  Thing  or  Two 
Some  of  the  Pleasures  of  Trapping 


Some  Trout  that  taught  me  something  about  Angling  Some  Suggestions  About  Camping  Out 
Some  Black  Bass,  Sir,  that  I  Didn't  Get  Some  Remedies  for  Sickness  or  Accidents  in  Camp. 

With  52  Illustrations  in  Tint  8vo.  $1.62  Prepaid 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  Limited 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 
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each  species  to  show  where  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  found  in  life. 

Five  game  preserves  and  67  bird  reserva- 
tions are  maintained  by  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

For  the  first  time  a  defender  of  wild  life 
has  received  a  high  honor  from  a  great  uni- 
versity in  recognition  of  his  campaign  work. 
On  June  20th  Yale  University  bestowed  upon 
Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday,  as  "leader  in  move- 
ments for  the  protection  of  wild  life  in  Am- 
erica," the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
From  the  reference  to  him  as  "a  sportsman 
without  slaughter,"  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
Yale  believes  in  legitimate  sport  with  the 
gun  and  rod.  President  Hadley's  sentences 
in  bestowing  the  diploma  showed  keen  in- 
terest, and  deep  feeling  on  the  subject  of 
wild  life  conservation. 

In  view  of  the  extremely  vigorous  warfare 
that  Dr.  Hornaday  sometimes  has  been  com- 
pelled to  wage  in  his  campaigns,  and  the  num- 
erous enemies  that  he  has  made  in  certain 
quarters,  the  latest  endorsement  of  his  work 
and  his  methods  will  be  gratifying  to  all  men 
who  believe  in  taking  strong  measures  to 
save  the  remnant  of  wild  life. 

Three  years  ago  Yale  University,  first  of 
all  American  universities,  entered  actively 
into  the  wild  life  protection  cause,  through 
the  initiative  oL  Prof.  James  W.  Tourney, 
Director  of  the  Forest  School.  The  course 
of  five  lectures  delivered  that  year  by  Dr. 
Hornaday  were  published  in  book  form  b  y 
Yale  University  Press,  and  widely  circulated, 
as  a  contribution^tOjthe  cause. 


The  National  Association  of  Game  and 
Fish  Commissioners  at  a  meeting  of  their 
Executive  held  at  Washington,  D.C.  on  June 
13th,  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  having 
reference  to  the  Enabling  Act  now  before 
Congress  for  making  effective  the  Canadian 
treaty  enacted  last  Fall  in  which  it  was  shown 
that  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Executive 
was  that  this  Act  should  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  important 
conservation  measure  required  at  this  time 
of  war  crisis. 

Three  hundred,  twenty-one  thousand,  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-three  persons  have  visit- 
ed the  Canadian  National  Park  at  Banff 
It  is  a  great  place  for  tourists. 

"I  would  like  to  see  deer  protected  for  a 
couple  of  years  in  this  township,"  writes  Mr 
A.  Trussler  of  Trout  Creek,  a  subscriber  to 
Rod  and  Gun  since  1904. 

"The  man  whose  eyesight  is  so  poor  he 
cannot  tell  a  deer  from  a  man  at  ordinary 
range  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  woods 
with  a  firearm,  and  the  man  who  shoots  at 
every  movement  of  a  leaf  or  branch  of  a  tree 
should  be  debarred  from  even  entering  a 
woods." 

Mr.  H.  B.  Johnston,  137  River  street, 
Toronto,  has  presented  22  quail  to  that  city, 
which  have  been  placed  in  Riverdale  Park  b\ 
Commissioner  Chambers. 

The  acquisition  of  the  quail  is  in  line  with 
Commissioner  Chambers'  idea  of  replacing 
the  wild  animals  in  captivity  at  the  Zoo  with 
native  birds,  fishes  and  wild  animals,  such  as 
reindeer  and  beaver. 
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GASPE  BASIN 

PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 
Reached  by  water  or  rail. 
Charming  resort  for   pleasure   seekers  and 
sportsmen,  beautiful  scenery,  tennis,  driving, 
riding,  privilege  of  salmon  and  trout  fishing, 
sea  bathing. 

BAKER'S  HOTEL 

Owner  Management 
Excellent  table  service,  rooms  with  and  with- 
out bath,  hot  and  cold  water,  moderate  rates. 
For   descriptive    booklets,    rates,    boat  and 
train  connections  : — 

Mr.  JOHN  BAKER,  Baker's  Hotel,  Gaspe.P.Q., 
or  The  Jules  Hone  Travel  Agencies,  9  St. 
Lawrence  Boulevard,  Montreal,  P.O. 


LAKE  PANACHE 

Over-night  from  Toronto. 

Fi«Vlln<J  \fpk«  f  Why  d011'1  y°u  catch 
r  lVieil  .  fish  Uke  you  did  twenty 

years  ago?        Because  you  go  to  the  same  old 

place  where  there  are  plenty  of  fishermen  and 

no  fish.       If  Reverse,  come  about — go  where 

there  are  fish  and  no  fishermen.     If  I  have  i* — 

a  camp  in  the  wilds — no  hotel — a  real  camp 

for  fishing  men.       If  This  Interests  You,  Write: 

F.  C.  FRANK,  Shelburne,  Ont.,  Canada, 

or  Room  217,  Dominion  Bank  Bldg.,  Toronto. 

MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  NOW  FOR  DEER 
H  UNTING.      -     SEASON  OPENS  NOV.  1st. 

BLACK  BASS,  LAKE  TROUT,  PICKEREL 


WILSON  MOTORS 

3  H.P.  One-Cylinder— 6  H.P.  2-Cyllnder 

Better  Motors  for  Less  Money 

Guaranteed  for  FIVE  YEARS 
MADE  IN  CANADA-NO  DUTY.  Write  now  for  oataloff  H 

rfc 

WILSON  MOTOR  CO.,  WALKERVILLE  ONTARIO 

For  Every  Camper — Fisherman — Hunter 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  WOODS 

A  Manual  for  Sportsmen  in  North-Eastern 
United  States  and  Canada.  . 

By  EDWARD  BRECK 

A  PRACTICAL  Field  Manual  intended  to  form  a  part  of  the  kit  of  every  Camper, 
"  Fisherman  and  Hunter.  It  contains  concise,  thorough  and  authoritative  information  on 
every  subject  connected  with  life  in  the  Woods,  such  as  Outfitting.  Fishing,  Shooting, 
Canoeing,  Tenting,  Trapping,  Photography,  Cooking,  Hygiene,  Etc. 

ft        "Excellent  practical  directions  and  advice" — N.  Y.  Sun. 


436  Pages.    Pocket  Size.     80  Illustrations.   Price  $1.75  Post  Paid. 
W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD.,  Publisher  -  Woodstock,  Ont. 


A  Nova  Scotia  Moose  Hunt 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

Having  been  a  reader  of  your  magazine  for 
the  past  two  years,  I  thought  I  would  tell  you 
of  a  little  hunt  I  had  in  the  fall  of  1915,  which 
is  still  fresh  in  my  memory. 

Beginning,  I  left  Wolfville  on  the  28th  of 
October  and  went  to  Bridgetown,  my  former 
home,  and  got  a  team  and  started  for  Dal- 
housie  over  the  South  Mountain,  a  distance 
of  eight  miles,  but  what  a  drive!  How  I  en- 
joyed it  after  being  shut  up  in  a  store  for  a 
year.  I  had  for  a  gun  a  Remington  No.  12 
pump  gun,  of  which,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
no  equal,  for  ducks  and  partridges.  I  shot 
seven  pn  my  way  out,  arriving  at  my  cousin's 
at  6  o'clock.  After  having  supper  we  talked 
over  the  prospects  for  the  next  day  and  de- 
cided to  hunt  in  the  vicinity  of  Gray  Lake. 

The  following  morning  we  were  up  at  5 
o'clock  and  after  having  breakfast  started. 
What  a  morning  it  was,  with  the  frost  shining 
on  the  trees  and  the  air  so  pure.  We  followed 
an  old  log  road  around  the  lake  and  decided 
to  still  hunt  so  H.  told  me  where  there  was  a 
swamp  in  which  we  were  sure  to  find  moose. 
We  hit  for  the  swamp,  accordingly,  reaching 
there  by  10  o'clock  and  upon  entering  it  sure 
enough  we  struck  the  track  of  an  old  bull  that 
had  taken  a  circle  that  morning  so  we  decided 
to  follow  him,  with  the  writer  in  the  lead  and 
H.  following.  The  old  fellow  had  not  gone 
far  before  he  had  decided  to  take  a  rest  and 
I  was  walking  along  about  the  same  way  a  cat 
would  if  she  were  waiting  for  a  bird  to  come 
within  reach,  when  I  came  into  an  old  road  and 
stopped  to  take  a  look  around.  Then  I  heard 
something  snap  and  looking  about  twenty- 
five  yards  ahead  there  he  stood.  Your  humble 
servant  just  jerked  old  trusty  to  his  shoulder 
and  when  she  came  back  of  his  fore  shoulder 
fired  and  away  he  went,  but  by  the  noise  he 
made  I  knew  he  was  hit  badly  so  we  took  the 
trail  and  with  plenty  of  blood  we  had  no  trou- 
ble to  keep  it.  After  going  al)out  a  hundred 
yards  we  came  upon  him  dead.  A  beauty  he 
was  with  a  fifty  inch  spread  and  a  perfect  set 
of  horns,  as  the  photo  will  show.  After 
cutting  his  throat  I  took  out  my  watch  and 


found  that  it  was  just  ten  minutes  past 
twelve.  The  writer  has  shot,  in  all,  eleven 
moose  but  this  was  the  shortest  hunt. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  publication  of 
this  in  Rod  and  Gun,  I  am, 
Wolfville,  N.  S.  Sandy  H.  Bucklef 

Satisfied  With  "The  Moose  Book." 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

I  write  to  let  you  know  that  I  received  my 
Moose  Book  all  right  and  it  suits  me  fine.  I 
see  in  it  how  to  still  hunt  and  that  is  what 
I  want  to  learn.  I  have  called  up  a  few  moose 
and  shot  them  but  have  not  still  hunted  any 
yet.  However,  as  I  am  a  guide  I  will  get  to 
work  and  learn  how  to  still  hunt  and  if  I 
succeed  I  will  write  and  let  you  know.  The 
call  in  The  Moose  Book  is  not  quite  like  mine 
but  pretty  nearly.  There  are  not  two  people 
who  call  alike.  What  I  have  learned  I  learned 
in  the  woods  from  the  cow.  The  first  moose 
I  saw  I  was  so  frightened  I  could  not  stand 
to  shoot  him.  I  have  called  them  up  to 
within  ten  paces.  My  second  moose  I  shot 
all  right. 

I  will  send  you  some  snap-shots  of  my  camp 
and  boat  when  my  rush  is  over. 

James  Pierce. 
3  Mile  Plains,  Hants  Co.,  N.S. 

Hand  Rearing  the  Wood-Duck 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

In  one  of  your  recent  editions  you  gave  an 
article  on  that  beautiful  little  bird,  the  Wood- 
duck.  This  season  I  have  had  my  first  ex- 
perience in  hand  rearing  the  same.  In  some 
land  clearings  a  farmer  disturbed  a  nest  of 
eleven  eggs,  and  telephoned  me.  A  three 
parts  mallard  duck  sitting  near  the  house 
took  to  the  eggs,  and  hatched  them  all.  Un- 
fortunately two  were  drowned  in  a  heavy 
storm  shortly  after  hatching.  At  present 
(June  16)  the  ducks  are  three  weeks  old,  are 
very  healthy  and  growing  faft;  they  have 
been  raised  on  boiled  rice,  fed  three  times  a 
day  and  come  for  their  meals  regularly.  At 
first  they  were  very  wild  and  hard  to  keep 
inside  wire  netting,  at  the  end  of  each  claw 
in  the  web  foot  is  a  sharp  spur,  and  this  they 
use  for  climbing  purposes.    As  these  birds 
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CANADIAN  WILDS 


Tells  about  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  Northern 
Indians  and  their  modes  of  Hunting,  Trapping,  etc. 

This  book  contains  277  pages,  size  5x7  inches,  is  printed  on  good 
quality  heavy  paper  and  contains  thirty-seven  chapters, 
The  book  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Hudson's  Bay  Officer  (Martin  Hunter), 
who  has  had  40  years'  experience  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — 
from  1863  to  1903.  During  that  time  he  was  stationed  at  different 
trading  posts  in  Canada,   Price,  cloth  bound,  60c.   Postpaid,  70c. 


W.  J.  TAYLOR  Ltd.,  publisher  Woodjtock,  Ont. 


NEW  PREMIUM  OFFER 

An  Opportunity  to  secure  FREE  a  Beautiful  Oil  Painting 

We  have  the  originals  of  the  oil  paintings  executed  by  our  cover  design 
artist,  F.  V.  Williams,  during  the  past  year  and  have  decided  to  give  our  sub- 
scribers the  opportunity  of  securing  one  of  these  FREE.  Mr.  Williams  excells 
in  reproductions  of  Big  Game  Hunting,  Canoeing,  Fishing,  Camping,  etc.  and 
his  cover  designs  reproduce  with  skill  and  fidelity  Canadian  outdoor  life  in  its 
varied  phases. 

Your  Den's  Attractiveness  May  Be  Greatly  Enhanced  by  One  of  These 

The  paintings  are  of  generous  proportions  being  19  in.  deep  by  14  in.  in 
width.  The  reproductions  give  a  hint  as  to  the  coloring  and  quality  of  the 
work  but  no  reproduction  can  of  course  compare  with  the  original  painting. 
The  original  of  any  one  of  the  paintings  which  Mr.  Williams  has  done  for  us  as 
well  as  the  original  of  the  November  and  subsequent  covers  may  be  procured 
by  you 

For  Twenty-Five  New  Subscriptions 

Look  through  your  fyles  for  the  past  year  and  choose  the  design  that 
appeals  to  you  most.  Then  write  us  without  delay  of  your  selection  and  at 
f he  same  time  ask  for  sample  copies  and  subscription  blanks  which  will  be  sent 
jrou  promptly. 

Address  your  application  for  copies  and  blanks  to 

Premium  Dept.     Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada     Woodstock,  Ont. 
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can  be  reared  so  easily,  I  see  no  reason  why 

they  should  be  exterminated. 

Sardis,  B.C.  A.  P.  Cummins. 

An  American  Sportsman's  Suggestion. 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

Enclosed   find   $1.50   for  subscription. 

I  think  the  deer  season  should  be  opened 
October  1st.  Then  the  weather  is  better 
for  hunting  and  the  meat  is  far  better  and 
hunting  harder.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
no  dogs  should  be  allowed  and  no  spring  bear 
hunting  especially  she  bears  and  cubs.  Fe- 
male deer  should  be  taken  off  the  list  also. 
I  note  what  several  of  your  writers  say  re  the 
.30-30.  I  have  used  the  .30-30  from  Mexico  to 
the  Arctic  Circle  and  have  never  found  any- 


thing yet  my  little  5%  18  inch  barrel  carbine 
will  not  stop.  I  have  killed  moose  every  fall 
for  ten  years  and  one  or  two  30's  put  through 
the  lungs,  about  six  inches  above  the  heart 
and  some  distance  back,  drop  them  in  their 
tracks.  I  never  destroy  any  meat  or  have 
any  liver  but  I  never  saw  one  move  six  feet 
after  shot.  A  man  who  needs  a  cannon  to 
kill  a  moose  ought  not  to  be  loose  in  the 
woods.  It  all  depends  upon  the  man,  if 
he  can  shoot  the  .30-30  will  stop  anything  in 
this  country.  Notice  the  old  .45-90  in  Alaska 
"one  shot"  Mausers,  Mannlichers,  etc.  etc. 
shoot  'em  in  head,  heart,  back,  break  a  leg 
or  two  and  then  they  get  away  or  fall  over  a 
cliff.  I  like  hi-power  but  give  me  plenty  of 
lead. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.  Wm.  Starr  Jackson. 


BIG  GAME  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


British  Columbia  has  evolved  a  new  way 
of  hunting  moose,  namely,  by  snow  plough 
and  by  passenger  train.  In  one  day  several 
months  ago  train  No.  2,  running  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  near  Tete  Jaune 
Qache,  killed  two  of  the  great-antlered  mon- 
sters, and  lost  over  an  hour  in  trying  to  avoid 
killing  more. 

This  is  not  a  traveller's  yarn,  but  is  sol- 
emnly recorded  on  the  files  of  the  chief  game 
warden's  office  in  correspondence  passing 
between  the  department  and  Superintendent 
J.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  in  whose  division  of  the 
railroad  the  happenings  occurred.  And  the 
superintendent  goes  farther;  he  complains 
to 'the  department  that  a  great  many  times 
the  trains  in  the  McBride  division  in  win- 
ter have  had  to  be  stopped  in  order  that 
the  train  crews  can  drive  the  moose  off  the 
Grand  Trunk  right-of-way. 

The  explanation  of  the  occurrences  is  two- 
fold. The  first  is  due  to  the  heavy  snowfall 
in  the  North  this  3^ear  which  made  it 
hard  travelling  for  the  big  game.  The  second 
is  due  to  the  work  of  the  railway  officials  in 
keeping  open  the  transcontinental  line  with 
snow  ploughs.  The  railway  track  was  about 
the  only  bit  of  easy  travelling  in  the  district 
those  days,  and,  well,  what  would  you  do 
yourself  if  you  were  a  moose? 


One  of  the  Grand  Trunk  snow  ploughs 
operating  between  Rooney  and  Handsard 
killed  a  moose  which  was  ploughing  through 
the  snowdrifts  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
snow  plough.  The  trouble  with  the  moose 
is  that  they  do  not  understand  that  the  great 
shrieking  monster  which  pursues  them,  can 
not  leave  the  tracks.  In  their  own  fear  they 
are  afraid  to  leave  the  open  track  for  the  snow- 
drifts or  the  protecting  forests  nearby.  .  They 
keep  on  ahead  of  the  engine  until,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  moose  killed,  by  No.  2  train 
on  February  6,  they  grow  tired,  and  then  with 
true  bull  moose  courage,  turn  and  charge 
the  oncoming  engine.  It  was  after  the  sec- 
ond killing  that  the  crew, of  No.  2  decided 
they  would  have  to  go  slow  to  give  the  noble 
animals  a  chance  for  life. 

The  McBride  district,  which  lies  between 
Fort  George  and  Tete  Jaune  Cache,  east  of 
the  Great  Canyon  of  the  Upper  Fraser,  is 
now  regarded  as  the  great  moose  and  bear 
country  of  the  province.  More  big  game 
parties  went  in  there  last  year  than  there 
were  guides  to  attend  to  them  and  some  extra 
guides  are  to  be  supplied  this  year.  Two  of 
the  new  guides — men  who  had  been  there 
fifteen  years  ago,  but  had  moved  away  to  the 
Cariboo  district — report  that  the  increase 
in  the  moose  herds  since  they  weie  in  the 
country  first  is  tremendous. 


An  Important  Article  on  The  Grayling. 

In  the  October  Number  of  Rod  and  Gun 
will  appear  an  article,  entitled,  "The  Standard 
Bearer"  by  Robert  Page  Lincoln  covering 
the  graylings  of  America;  being  one  of  the 


most  complete  bits  of  writing  on  the  "flower 
of  fishes"  that  has  appeared  in  print  either 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  This  article 
is  the  result  of  many  years'  investigation  of 
the  subject. — 
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"No  man 
^  is  a  born 
woodsman  or 
trapper  .  •  •  • 

There  is  always  something 
more  to  learn." 

"Those  who  seek  to  be  trappers  today  must  in  a  measure,  at  least, 
emulate  the  old-timers'  ways,  and,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  others, 
learn  even  to  avoid  their  failures,  yet  achieve  their  successes.  Life 
is  too  short  for  universal  personal  experiment;  the  successful  man 
of  today  is  the  one  who  profits  by  the  experience  of  others — reaps 
a  harvest  or  reward." 


The  above  is  an  extract 
from  Buzzacott's  second 
volume,  and  all  who 
have  read  his  "Sports- 
man's Guide'*  know  that 
Buzzacott  is  the  premier 
writer  of  the  great  out- 
doors. 


Buzzacott's 
Masterpiece 


In  this  book,  Buzzacott 
shows  you  how  to  avoid 
others'  failures,  and 
achieve  success  where 
failure  would  be  certain 
had  you  not  thys  master- 
sportsman's  experience 
within  your  reach. 


SPECIAL  OFFERS  —  GET  THIS  BOOK  FREE 

By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  this  great  book  we  are  en- 
abled to  make  the  following  exceptional  offers.  These  offers  are  made  for  a  limit- 
ed time  and  we  advise  everyone  who  wishes  the  book  to  take  advantage  of  them 
at  once. 
OFFER  A 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  Full  Gilt  Library  Edition, 
sent  to  any  address  in  Canada,  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain, 
Postpaid,  for  $1 . 75. 

OFFER  B 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  together  with  an  annual 
subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun,  either  new  or  renewal,  postpaid, 
J3.00. 

OFFER  C 

BUZZACOTT'S  MASTERPIECE,  will  be  sent  free  to  any- 
one sending  two  new  annual  subscriptions  to  Rod  and  Gun,  at 
the  regular  subscription  price,  $1.50  per  annum.  Your  own 
subscription  and  that  of  one  of  your  friends  will  be  accepted. 

ADDRESS 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  Limited,  PUBLISHER,  WOODSTOCK,  0NT. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 


Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 


ACCESSORIES 


.iS0^AMET?ct  °[  Electric  automobile  lamps,  two  side 
wtdnSgontSbeenUSe(i-    B°*  L'  R0D  AND  GU£? 

INCnirM^~Jhe-  "G0LD  MEDAL"  CAMP  COOK- 
i  >£m  1Ti?50T>pl?Zis>  new'  hsted  $n  00  at  BARGAIN 
la  d  Oh  Whitney,  1521  Columbus  Rd.,  Cleve- 


ANTI QUE  FIREARMS 


oJSUY\S?LL'  EXCHANGE  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
^ic^AnAtiquel  w£?ted-v  S^Phen  Van  Rensselaer,  805 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  8  12T 

 BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

FREE  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— My  special  offer  to  intro- 
duce  my  magazine,  "Investing  for  Profit."  It  is  worth 
*1U  a  copy  to  any  one  who  has  not  acquired  sufficient 
money  to  provide  necessities  and  comforts  for  self  and 
loved  ones.  It  shows  how  to  become  richer  quickly  and 
honestly  Investing  for  Profit  is  the  only  progressive 
financial  journal  and  has  the  largest  circulation  in  Ara- 
£nCa-  il .?ho.ws  how  $100  grows  to  $2,200;  write  now  and 
1  11  send  it  six  months  free.  H.  L.  Barber,  606-20  W. 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  4-12T 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


r«£2H  SA£E— Best  M^y, ,  r,a,nch  raised  mink,  also 
Canada  wi  d  geese.  Nelson  Waldron,  Tyne  Valley,  Prince 
Edward  Island.  j  gf 

«3ILD  *  ANIMALS-- Correspondence    solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
Blake  Vanatter,  Georgetown,  Ont.    J  t  f 


selling  stock. 


PHEASANTS  AND  GAME  BIRDS. 


RAISE  PHEASANTS  FOR  US,  we  buy  all  you  raise 
under  contract,  pay  you  big  prices,  furnish  breeding  stock 
*Jet£n  ™°re  Pr,oflt5ble  tnan  poultry.  Eggs  sell  for  $20.00 
to  $50.00  per  hundred.  Contract,  complete  information 
and  price  list  10  cents.  Animals  and  birds  of  all  kinds  for 
sale.  Horne  s i  Zoological  Arena  Company,  Desk  22, 
Kansas  City,|Mo. 


DOGS. 


™T«£E  S0M¥HEAD  KENNELS,  GREENWOOD, 
^lSSri7",?av5  &r  Sale„  Trained  Hounds,  for  Fox,  and 
L.at,  Wolf  and  Deer,  Coon  and  Oppossum  and  Skunk, 
Squirrels  and  Rabbits,  good  as  live.  Fine  lot  of  young 
dogs.  Trained  dogs  sent  on  15  days  trial.  10  cents 
for  illustrated  catalog.  5_T  p 

"TOLLING  DOGS" or  "LITTLE  RIVER  DUCKDOGS" 
I  wo  puppies,  5  months  old.  Both  retrieve  from  land  or 
water.  Will  be  just  right  to  go  to  work  by  time  duck 
season  opens.  Both  are  by  our  celebrated  dog  "Bigelow" 
We  guarantee  these  pups  to  make  Al  duck  dogs  and  good 
tollers.  We  are  the  only  breeders  of  these  great  duck  dogs 
Address  '  The  Tolhng  Dog  Kennels".  Box  383,  Digby,  Nova 
Scotia.    (Also  hve  black  duck  decoys).  7-2T 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  FOXHOUND  pups  for  sale. 
J.  Tennant,  Princeton,  Ont.  8  2T 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


Springer  Spaniel  ;Norfolk  Spaniel ;  bitch  pups.  I  mporter 
hunting  pure-bred  stock.  Best  for  marsh  or  heavy  hunt 
ing  work.  Fifteen  dollars.  Hoyes  Lloyd,  11  Swanwicl 
Ave.,   Toronto.  g  j-j 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY  DUCK  RETRIEVERS-^Wheh> 
ed  June  fourth,  sire  and  dam  perfect  retrievers.  Watet 
Kings,  Champion  Chester,  Mollie  Evans,  stock.  Nothinj 
V^He^Lin  Chesapeaks  to  be  had.  S.  L.  Smith,  Lakeside 
Duluth,   Minn.  g  yi 


DEERHOUND,  $20,  1  Coon 
female  $12,  1  Pointer,  female  $8,  1 
foundland  $25,  1  Collie,  female  $5. 
Ont. 


dog  $12,  1  Foxhound 
Bull  terrier  $15,  1  New- 
F.  W.  Probst,  Linwood. 

8  n 


FOR  SALE. — Good  cross  fox  puppies,  related  or  ui£ 
related,  $100  a  pair.  Cross  dog  fox,  18  months  old,  $50 
Jim  Marshall,  Sunstrum,  Ont.,  via  Soux  Lookout.    8  11 

FOR  SALE. — A  few  trained  and  untrained  beagles, 
some  ready  to  start.  All  pedigreed  stock  dogs  at  stud 
Puppies  usually  on  hand.    A.  Sieling,  Kitchener,  Ont 

8  IT 


FOR  SALE. — Cross  Irish  water  and  Chesapeake  female, 
one  year  3  months,  from  best  hunting  stock,  broken  to 
gun.  Make  good  hunter  this  fall,  $15.  Also  one  pup,  $5 
Chas.  Piercey,  Lindsay,  Ont.  g  it 

CANUCK  KENNELS,  LINDSAY,  ONT.  have  a  few 
champion  bred  show  type  Airedale  puppies  for  sale,  also 
some  from  genuine  hunting  stock,  bitches  that  are  kept 
and  worked  in  the  back  woods.  Irish  Water  Spaniels  of  the 
Scugog  River  type,  usually  for  sale.  At  stud — Prince 
Dexter  by  Ch.  Judge  Dexter  by  Ch.  Red  Raven  by  Ch. 
Cloumel  Monarch.  g  U 

ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to  box  L. 
ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF| 

FOR  SALE— 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc., 
write  Box  F.  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  tf 

FOR  SALE — Semi  Speed  Square,  or  Round  Transom 
andCompromise  stern  Hulls,  finished  ready  for  engine,  up 
to  30  ft.  length.  New.  Will  sell  cheap.  Box  A.  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada.    Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 


GUNS 

WANTED— REMINGTON  AUTOMATIC  SHOT 
GUN.     Full  length  top  rib.     H.  French,  R  3,  Prescott, 

Ontario. 
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GUNS 


SPECIALS 


A  BARGAIN  IN  SHOT  GUNS 

I  have  been  able  to  get  hold  of  a  few 
PERFECTLY  NEW,  THOROUGHLY 
TESTED,  T  O  B I  N  Double-barreled 
pHammerless  Shot  Guns  at  a  very  low 
price.  Regular  $35.00  grade  I  can  let 
&ou  have  for  $20.00,  cash  with  the 
order,  or  C.  0.  D.  with  privilege  of 
examination.      -:-      -:-      -:-  -:- 

W.  H.  MARTIN 

SPORTING  GOODS  DEALER,  -  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


MARINE  ACCESSORIES 


FOR  SALE— One  Bryant  and  Berry  Propeller  Wheel, 
3  blade,  20  x  18,  right  hand,  bore  1  }i  in.  New,  will  sell 
iheap.    Box  T.,  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  4-T.F 


FOR  SALE — Several  Beers  Thermostats.  This  is  an 
automatic  apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  the  dampers  of 
your  furnace,  hot  water  heater,  or  steam  boiler,  at  exactly 
the  moment  when  they  should  be  opened  or  closed,  thus 
keeping  the  temperature  of  your  house  uniform  through 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Saves  coal.  Saves  worry. 
These  Thermostats  can  be  installed  by  anyone  who  can 
handle  a  hammer,  screw  driver  arid  auger.  Write  for  fur- 
ther particulars  to  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 


FOR  SALE — Finest  speckled  trout  eggs,  fry,  fingerlings, 
etc.,  at  the  private  hatchery  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Robinson,  Silver 
Creek,  Caledon.    Address  A.  R.  Robinson,  Claude.  Ont. 

Canadian  Blackbirds.  Five  fifty  per  thousand.  Yellow 
bands  five  seventy-five.  White,  six.  Less  in  lots,  five 
thousand  or  over.  Also  Western  Automatic  and  Expert 
traps.    Nelson  Long,  441  Mary  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont.     7- IT 


TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 

FORTY  YEARS  MANUFACTURER  GLASS  EYES 
FOR  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.  Save  money.  Send 
to-day  for  my  Taxidermist's  Supply  Catalog  No.  7.  F. 
achumacher,  285  Halladay  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.      12  6t 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 


Dr.  Croft  on  his  Fox  Ranch 


"The  Culture  of  Black 
and  Silver  Foxes" 

BY  R.  B.  and  L.  V.  CROFT,  B.A.,  M.D. 


^TT  The  new  and  growing  industry  of  Fox 
\j\  Raising  is  rapidly  becoming  popular 
and  its  money  making  possibilities  are 
becoming  recognized.  Canada's  leading 
sportsman's  magazine,  "Rod  and  Gun,"  is 
being  besieged  by  requests  for  information, 
the  result  of  the  interest  created  by  the  splen- 
did articles  that  have  appeared  in  recent 
issues.  To  meet  this  demand,  the  publish- 
ers are  issuing  the  articles  in  booklet  form 
in  which  enthusiasts  are  given  valuable  and 
hitherto  unknown  information  about  foxes, 
under  the  following  heads: 

Introduction ;  Heredity ;  Origin ;  Breed- 
ing; Mating  and  Gestation;  Pens  and 
Dens;  Food  and  Feeding;  Food  and 
Care;  Value. 

The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  pic- 
tures taken  from  life,  and  will  doubtless  be 
eagerly  received  by  everyone  interested  in  the 
profitable  raising  of  this  valuable  animal. 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price, 

60c  POSTPAID 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  Limited,  Publishers 

WQpDSTOCK,  ONT. 
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PREMIUMS  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

We  are  desirous  of  adding  1000  new  subscriptions  to  our  lists  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  we  make  the  following  generous  offers. 


For  One  New  Subscription 

A  single  action,  raised  pillar,  rivetted 
brass  reel  with  click,  80  yds.;  A  Standard 
waterproof  Bass  Line,  10  yds.;  A  Mackerel 
waterproof  line,  25  feet;  A  Kelso  Pearl 
Spoon  Bait;  A  Sullivan  Hook  and  Reel 
Guard;  A  Williams'  Battery  Switch;  A 
Finger  Grip  for  fishing  rods;  A  Fish  Hook 
for  Frog  Bait;  Two  Rubber  Grips  for  fish- 
ing rods;  A  Matchless  Cigar  Lighter. 

For  Two  New  Subscriptions 
A  Betzler  &  Wilson  Fountain  Pen;  A 
copy  of  "Radford's  Garages  and  How  to 
Build  Them";  A  Vest  Pocket  Flashlight; 
A  Stag  Brand  Landing  Ring;  A  copy  of 
Deadfalls  and  Snares,  a  book  of  instruction 
for  trappers  about  these  and  other  home 
made  traps;  A  Copy  of  Canadian  Wilds, 
tells  about  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Nor- 
thern Indians  and  their  modes  of  hunting, 
trapping,  etc.;  A  Copy  of  Steel  Traps, 
describes  the  various  makes,  and  tells  how 
to  use  them,  also  chapters  on  care  of  pelts; 
A  copy  of  Camp  and  Trail  Methods;  A  copy 
of  Science  of  Fishing;  A  copy  of  Fox  Trap- 
ping— Tells  how  to  trap,  snare,  poison  and 
shoot;  A  copy  of  Mink  Trapping — Gives 
many  methods  of  trapping;  A  copy  of  Wolf 
and  Coyote  Trapping;  A  copy  of  Science  of 
Trapping — Describes  the  Fur  bearing 
animals,  their  nature,  habits  and  distribu- 
tion with  practical  methods  of  their 
capture;  A  copy  of  Fur  Farming — A  book 
of  information  on  raising  Furbearing  ani- 
mals, telling  all  about  enclosures,  breeding 
feeding,  habits,  care,  etc.;  A  Grease  Gun 
manufactured  by  Miller  &  Starr;  An  Oil 
Gun  manufactured  by  Brown  Co.;  A  Gem 
Razor  Safety;  An  American  Pedome- 
ter— Regulates  to  step  and  registers  exact 
distances;  A  copy  of  The  Camper's  Own 
Book  (cloth);  A  copy  of  "Motor  Craft 
Encyclopedia";  A  copy  of  "The  Culture  of 
Black  and  Silver  Foxes" — Contains  chap- 
ters on  Heredity,  Origin,  Breeding,  Mating 
and  Gestation,  Pens  and  Dens,  Food  and 
Feeding,  Food  and  Care,  Value. 

For  Three  New  Subscriptions 
A  Landing  Net  manufactured  by  All- 
cock,  Laight  &  Westwood;  A  Line  Drying 
Reel;  A  Pair  of  Elliott's  Ear  Protectors  for 
Trap-Shooters  and  Sportsmen;  Three 
Crow  Decoys,  A  New  Wonder  Flashlight, 


manufactured  by  Canadian  Electric  No- 
velty Co.,  Toronto.  Case  made  of  metal 
covered  with  leatherette;  One  half  dozen 
Stag  Brand  Rubber  Frogs  or  Froggies; 
One  of  Walter's  hand-made  axes,  handled. 
Length  of  handle,  14  inches;  A  copy  of 
Camp  Kits  and  Camp  Life. 

For  Four  New  Subscriptions 

A  pipe — HBB  brand;  An  Automatic 
Razor  Stropper;  A  copy  of  Modern  Sport- 
ing Gunnery. 

For  Five  New  Subscriptions 
A  Tobin  Boy  Scout  Rifle— 22  calibre, 
short,  long  or  rifle  cartridges.    Barrel  22 
in.  long,  weight  Z%  pounds. 

For  Six  New  Subscriptions 
A  Minnow  Pail  manufactured  by  All- 
cock,  Laight  &  Westwood;     A  Thermos 
Bottle. 

For  Seven  New  Subscriptions 
A  10  ft.  Fly  Rod;  A  Younger  Willow 
Chair, 

For  Eight  New  Subscriptions 

A  Conklin  Fountain  Pen. 

% 

For  Ten  New  Subscriptions 
A  Frost  Improved  Kelso  Automatic  Reel, 

capacity  100  yards. 

For  Twelve  New  Subscriptions  . 
A  Stevens  Favorite  No.  17  Rifle;  One 
dozen  Cleveland  Battery  Connectors. 

For  Thirteen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Bait  Casting  Rod. 

For  Fifteen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Marvel  Petit  Camera. 

For  Seventeen  New  Subscriptions 
A  Pair  of  "Witch  Elk"  Hunting  Boots. 

For  Twenty-five  New  Subscriptions 

A  Hand>  Tent  Cot,  manufactured  by 
Cutten  &'  Foster,  Toronto;  A  Korona 
Petit  Camera,  size  3K*5H.  manufactur- 
ed by  the  Gundlach-Manhattan  Co. 

If  you  are  interested  write  for  sub- 
scription blanks,  sample  copies,  etc. 

The  subscription  price  of  ROD  AND 
GUN  is  $1.50  per  annum. 


Address 
Subscription 


Dept.,  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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Body  Cast 
Positions  in 


Third  Position 
Full  Arm  Overhead  Sweep 
Bocly  Forward 

f  Follow  Clear  Through 


Tournament 
Bait  Casting 


+u  ?  ii     ■  ai*d  MeekJ.eels  are  winning  so  many  prizes  in  fishing  and  casting  contests, 

that  the  following  expert  directions  are  given  in  order  that  all  intending  contestants  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  methods  used  by  the  most  experienced  and  successful  tournament 

ciis  r  crs  • 

Take  position  facing  the  ringed  target,  which  will  be  twelve  feet  in  diameter  with  a 
center  ring  thirty  inches  in  diameter  and  should  have  concentric  rings  twelve  inches  apart. 
Reel  up  the  line  till  the  bait  is  within  a  foot  of  the  tip.  Press  your  thumb  firmly  upon  the 
spool  of  the  reel  at  the  left  side,  so  that  it  also  touches  the  spool  end.  Turn  the  hand  until 
the  palm  is  almost  down.     (See  No.  1  position  below). 

Lean  forward,  weight  on  left  foot,  and  point  at  the  target  to  fix  direction  and  control. 
Raise  the  rod  at  arm  s  length,  gradually  bending  the  elbow  straight  over  your  shoulder 
(overhead  style,  not  the  old  fashioned  underhand  or  side-swipe  style)  and  as  far  behind  as  you 
can  reach  naturally,  bending  the  body  backward  with  the  weight  on  the  right  foot  (See  No.  2 
position) .  Some  casters  raise  the  left  foot  six  or  eight  inches  and  also  lift  the  left  hand  some- 
what like  a  shot  putter. 

Start  the  forward  cast  with  a  smooth,  half-pulling,  half-pushing  motion,  which  should 
be  steadily  accelerated,  and  finish  with  a  good,  sharp,  forward  turn  of  the  wrist.  The  cast 
should  end  with  the  rod  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees.    (See  No.  3  position  above). 

As  the  line  runs  out  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  is  eased  off  gradually— but  never  entirely— 
and  the  spool  must  stop  instantly  when  the  bait  strikes  the  target.  The  pressure  of  the 
thumb  must  always  keep  the  spool  from  turning  faster  than  the  line 
runs  out.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  snarls  and  back- 
lashes no  matter  what  line  may  be  used.  When  reeling  in,  guide  and 
distribute  the  line  evenly  on  the  spool  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand. 

These  are  essentials;  all  the  rest  is  practice — everlasting  practice. 

Meek  Tournament  Reel  No.  3,  full  jewel  (catalogue  price  $33)  and 
Bristol    De  Luxe  silk  wound,  full  jewel  Bait  Casting  rod,  in  glove 
leather  case,  with  extra  tip  (catalogue  price  $25)  make  the  classiest 
tournament  outfit  in  the  whole  world  and  one  that  is  most  successful 
for  accuracy  and  distance. 

^What  a  wonderful  Christmas  present  this  would  be  for  a  fishing 
"fan'  .  Your  dealer  has  this  combination  to  show  you,  or  can  order 
it  for  you.  But  if  he  is  not  that  progressive,  we  will  fill  your  order  by 
mail  at  no  extra  cost. 

^.~WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  "BRISTOL''  AND  MEEK 
CATALOGUES,  FREE.  Showing  49  Different  Models  Bang- 
le /£0i?  $,3'50  to  $25.00  Bristol  rods  and  $7.50  to 
$36.00  Meek  and  Blue  Grass  reels. 
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BONNYCASTLE  DALE 


U/^H00SE  poplar  trees,  Fritz!  "I 
I  j  called  after  him.  I  did  this 
^~>^  simply  that  he  might  find  the 
cutting  down  and  dragging  of  the 
long  crotched  top  sticks  or  poles,  for 
the  hide  easier,  not  that  my  Indian 
hunting  friends  might  not  use  it — 
though  they  never  did  and  I  did  not 
find  out  the  reason  for  many  weeks. 
Every  year,  off  the  point  of  Camp 
Migration,  Fritz  and  I  have  built 
on  the  outside  edge  of  the  ricebed 
which  lies  within  200  yards  of  Prickly 
Ash  Island,  our  "hide"  for  the  fall 
duckshooting  and,  as  it  is  quite  an 
interesting  bit  of  work,  and  some  good 
fun  is  obtained  out  of  it,  I  thought 
my  Rod  and  Gun  readers  might  be 
interested  too. 

Fritz  plodded  off  with  the  axe  (he 
is  using  sterner  weapons  now,  the  big 
guns  in  the  war)  and  I  followed  with 
the  camera.  He  chose  tall  straight 
poplars,  ones  twenty  to  twenty-two 
feet  long,  as,  although  the  water  in 
the  wild  rice  beds  is  very  shallow  the 
"mattress"  they  have  builded  through 
centuries  by  annually  sinking  masses 
of  rice  straw  is  fully  fifteen  feet,  in 
some  places  eighteen  feet  deep.  Squir- 
rels and  chipmunks  and  big  whistling 
groundhogs  darted  and  ran  before 
us,  and  a  shy  rabbit  or  two  leaped 
nimbly  from  our  path,  as  this  island, 
set  in  the  midst  of  the  marsh  and 
wild  rice  beds  of  Rice  Lake  is  used 
by  us,  only  for  our  fall  shooting.  The 
Hiawatha  men  use  it  for  their  spring 
muskrat  trapping  and  secure  great 
numbers,  as  all  these  Mississaugas 
are  excellent  with  trap  or  line,  gun 


or  paddle.  If  only  the  vegetables 
were  as  good  dodgers  as  the  game 
is  these  men  would  be  grand  farmers, 
but  potatoes  are  too  tame;  any  man 
can  catch  them.  Eight  tall  clean 
poplars  fell  before  the  fast  strokes 
of  the  lad  and  I  cut  off  all  the  limbs 
save  the  fork  at  the  top  end  and  we 
dragged  them  out  to  the  "Point." 
As  they  are  heavy  we  could  only 
drag  two  at  a  time.  The  wood  at 
this  stage  of  second  growth  is  very 
soft  and  full  of  sap. 

To  get  my  breath  I  dropped  my 
poles  and  pictured  the  lad  as  he 
steadily  dragged  his  out.  We  could 
only  take  three  of  the  long  poles  in 
the  canoe,  so  off  Fritz  set  in  one 
craft  and  I  in  another.  We  made  a 
path  through  the  thick  wild  rice  and 
the  lad  grasped  the  forward  pole  of 
the  hide  and  slowly  raised  it  aloft 
so  as  to  make  a  good,  rapid  set,  with 
the  forked  stick  slanting  slightly  in- 
wards at  the  water  line  for  strength. 
It  may  seem  simple  but  it  takes  a 
strong  arm  and  a  very  quick  motion 
to  raise  this  heavy  pole  and  still  keep 
the  canoe  in  the  exact  spot.  It  was 
easier  picturing  it  than  doing  it  any- 
how and  I  send  you  a  snap  to  show 
just  how  much  of  the  pole  can  be 
sunk  in  the  soft  mud  of  the  wild  rice 
bed.  Fritz  pressed  the  pole  down 
until  the  forks  were  below  the  tops  of 
the  growing  rice;  the  next  two  were 
put  in  position,  on  the  same  side,  and 
three  more  were  brought  out  and 
pushed  in  on  the  other  side  of  the 
canoe — then  two  were  laid  on  top  in 
the  forks  and  firmly  tied  with  heavy 
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lines  and  we  had  a  neat  little  pole 
fence  on  either  side  of  the  canoe — 
just  a  bit  higher  then  the  gunwale 
as  she  floated.  Then  came  my  work, 
although  I  pictured  Fritz  tying  on 
the  first  bunch  of  wild  rice. 


CUTTING  THE  POPLAR  "HIDE"  POLES 

It  would  not  be  good  policy,  nor 
do  the  Indians  like  us  pulling  up 
the  grain  on  their  wild  water  farms, 
so  we  went  ashore  where  lots  of  rice 
is  growing  in  the  water  on  our  own 
land.  Here  I  pulled  great  handfuls  of 
the  long  water  grain.  It  is  fully 
twelve  feet,  roots  and  all.  These 
were  laid  in  the  double  cedar  canoe 
until  I  had  a  load,  and  a  very  wet 
load  too.  Then  I  spent  hours  tying 
this  grain  in  a  natural  position  on 
the  "hide."  If  great  care  is  used  the 
"hide"  will  blend  nicely  with  the 
"bed,"  but  it  is  always  heavier  and, 
as  the  bed  lies  almost  flat  before  a 
storm,  it  always  shows  in  heavy  wea- 
ther. 

Before  I  tell  you  of  the  fun  we  had 
in  that  counterfeit  bunch  of  wild  rice 
let  us  look  at  the  game  law  book  as 
just  published  and  see  how  you  and 
I  have  to  conduct  ourselves. 


First,  let  me  say  this,  and  say  it 
in  all  seriousness.  If  men,  seized 
with  sudden  fads,  (some  use  conserva- 
tion, others  propagation,  but  most 
use  their  fad  to  get  a  sly  slap  at  the 
other  fellow  who  is  getting  a  few  more 
birds),  would  cease  besieging  Deputy 
Minister  Sheriff  with  their  personal 
demands,  and  apply  their  energies 
towards  seeing  that  the  good  common 
sense  laws  we  have  are  faithfully 
administered,  we  would  all  have 
peace.  As  a  case  in  point,  and  a 
warning  to  any  crowd  of  men  not 
to  break  into  print  simply  to  abuse 
someone  who  is  having  better  sport. 
A  series  of  very  bitter  letters,  calling 
other  men  "game  hogs,"  "butchers" 
etc.  some  time  ago  flooded  the  press 
and  assailed  the  Department.  If  the 
demands  had  been  granted  a  large 
number  of  shooters  in  the  north  would 
never  have  had  a  shot  at  all,  as  the 
skaters  would  have  been  using  their 
lakes  before  the  open  season  asked 
for  arrived.  Only  one  item  was 
granted-that  preventing  men  rowing 
out  and  flushing  or  driving  ducks 
from  their  resting  places.  Let  us 
look  at  this  new  law:  "No  person 
shall  hunt,  kill,  wilfully  chase  or  put 
to  flight  any  wild  ducks  or  other 
water  fowl  that  are  more  than  200 
yards  from  the  shore,  etc.,  etc."  That 
actually  means  I  dare  not  go  out  and 
kill  off  my  wounded  bird  if  it  falls 
200  yards  away.  It  means  the  photo- 
grapher dare  not  approach  a  flock  of 
ducks,  for  few  if  any  gather  close 
to  shore.  I  want  you  good  readers 
to  notice  this  point.  Among  all  the 
Class  Laws  asked  for  in  the  letters 
alluded  to,  this  was  the  only  one  the 
Department  granted,  and  they  found 
it,  as  you  and  I  would,  impossible 
to  write  a  Class  law  that  would  not 
injuriously  affect  the  law  abiding 
sportsmen.  Leave  the  laws  as  they 
are  and  let  us  all  obey  them. 

Well!  behold  us  hidden  in  our  wild 
rice  nest,  a  string  of  decoys  bobbing 
on  the  gentle  swell  outside  the  "bed." 
It  is  early  October  and  the  wild  fowl, 
following  the  isotherm  of  33  are  com- 
ing south.  All  or  nearly  all  the  "sum- 
mer ducks"  so  called  are  gone,  includ- 
ing the  three  species  of  teal  (the 
Cinammon  does  not  come  this  way 
but  I  have  seen  him  often  leading 
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the  migration  along  the  Pacific  coast 
and  a  thing  of  ruddy  beauty  he  is). 
The  wood-ducks  are  across  the  Lakes 
or  lingering  in  the  southern  counties 
of  Ontario,  where  from  two  to  three 
weeks J^later   shooting   is  obtained. 


A  DIFFICULT  JOB:  RAISING  A  TWENTY-FOOT 
POLE  FROM  A  FLOATING  CANOE. 


Widgeon  and  pintail  are  going  or 
gone,  the  plover  are  streaming  off 
these  cold  Fall  mornings  making  the 
sky  musical  with  their  calls.  Poor 
things  how  unwisely  they  answer  the 
decoyer's  call,  it  is  a  sight  of  wonder 
to  see  a  yellowleg,  or  a  golden  plover 
circle  answering  the  call  of  a  concealed 
hunter  in  the  bogs  of  the  "drowned 
lands."  The  bird  cannot  see  him; 
neither  can  we;  but  both  can  hear 
the  clear  counterfeit  call.  Down 
comes  the  bird  in  mighty  circles  from 
a  great  height  and  wavers,  calling 
wildly  over  the  bog — suddenly,  with- 
out apparent  cause,  we  see  the  wide 
wings  tip,  the  body  upset  and  plunge 
down;  then  comes  the  4 'ping"  of  the 
smokeless;  and  we  know  why  the 
bird  died  in  mid  air. 

The  blackbirds,  both  the  Redwing 
and  Brewer's,  are  rising  each  morning 
in  trailing-smokelike  columns  essay- 
ing the  migration  flight,  but  slowly 
returning,  calling  wildly — they  seem 
afraid  to  lead  off- but  this  morning, 
the  twentieth  of  October,  they  are 
really  starting.  Why  to-day?  We 
will  admit  there  have  been  two  heavy 
frosts,  water  has  frozen  in  our  camp 
pail,  but  the  weed  seeds  and  marsh 
food  are  here  in  quantities,  even  the 
ever  present  mosquito  has  not  de- 
serted the  great  wild  rice  beds.  It 
stays  until  the  big  nipping  frost  of 
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the  mid-twenties  of  the  month  before 
it  succumbs.  I  have  been  tormented 
with  them  in  thist  hide  in  the  third 
week  of  October. 

"Quack!  Quack!"  sounds  Fritz, 
there  is  a  mighty  sweeping  of  wings. 


they  swing  towards  the  decoys,  their 
grey  silken  wings  shining  in  the  clear 
sunlight.  Both  guns  roar  "ping!  ping 
ping!  ping!  With  a  mighty  splash 
four  of  the  flock  strike  the  water — 
another  tips,  falls,  recovers  and  strik- 


PRESSING  THE  LONG  POLE  DOWN  INTO  THE  THICK  MUD  OF  THE  WILD  RICE  BEDS. 


a  single  "myamph  Ki-ack"  and  the 
first  flock  of  Redheads  come  to  the 
decoys.  They  had  been  on  the  lake 
for  a  week  but  we  had  only  pictured 
them,  and  we  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
kill  a  bird  we  have  pictured,  unless 
camp  needs  demand  the  sacrifice. 
The  whole  flock  are  sitting  about 
fifty  yards  from  the  decoys  as  stiff 
as  the  wooden  images  themselves, 
every  neck  is  stretched,  every  eye 
staring.  Something  scares  them. — 
Up!  up!  they  leap.  We  both  call 
loudly  "ki-ack,  ki-ack,  ki-ack"  and 


es,  another  turns  completely  over  in 
mid  air,  the  wings  lock  and  it  sails 
off  and  strikes  the  water — dead.  Just 
then,  a  bit  further  down  the  beds  a 
perfect  volley  breaks  out.  "Ping! 
ping!  ping!  ping!  ping!  "Six  shots, 
you  look  for  the  three  men  who  must 
have  sneaked  up  close  to  the  hide  and 
you  see  only  the  smiling  face  of  a  good 
friend  of  ours  from  the  Indian  village 
as  he  darts  out  to  finish  off  the  three 
he  dropped,  good  long  shots  too,  with 
his  pump-gun.  We  do  not  love  pump- 
guns,  but  as  tnis  good  chap  is  now 
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using  even  a  faster  gun  on  the  front 
line  in  Flanders  we" will  try  to  like 
it.  We  paddle  out  and  mercifully 
kill  the  wounded,  and  return  with 
the  six  fine  big  birds  all  smoothed 
out  in  the  bow — our  best  shot  over 
the  decoys  last  season. 

I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  Lad- 
die. He  tells  me  of  meeting  in  Eng- 
land one  of  the  lads  from  this  old 
shooting  lake,  a  boy  who  had  never 
killed  anything  bigger  than  a  black 
duck,  who  had  just  returned  from 
the  trenches  in 'France.  "One  day," 
said  the  soldier,  "we  saw  twelve  Ger- 
mans in  the  open.  We  had  the  ma- 
chine gun,  but  thought  we  would  take 
a  chance,  and  opened  on  them  with 
our  rifles  and  knocked  seven  down. 
"I  wonder,  if  the  words  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Mississaugas  will  come  true," 
and  his  great  brown  eyes  snapped 
as  he  repeated  the  words  of  the  Chief. 
It  was  in  Laddies  tent.  "This  war  will 


send  lots  of  your  men  back  savages." 
Let  us  hope  not. 

"Come  into  the  hide,  we  are  going 
into  the  camp,"  I  said  to  our  Indian 
friend.  He  laughed,  thanked  me, 
covered  up  his  ducks  and  paddled  off 
down  the  bed.  Many  a  time  an 
Indian  has  shot  over  the  hide  while 
I  was  in  it  but,  come  to  think,  never 
a  one  has  paddlsSfcris  canoe  into  and 
shot  out  of  it.  At  last  I  found  out 
the  reason.  One  of  the  Mississaugas 
was  crouched  down  in  his  canoe  be- 
hind the  wall  of  the  hide.  I,  with 
my  eyes  just  peeping  over  the  straw 
wall,  was  crouched  in  my  canoe  in- 
side. Along  swept  the  flock.  Up! 
up!  we  both  rose.  Four  loud  reports 
rang  out  but  never  a  duck  fell.  The 
Indian  disgustedly  pushed  away  from 
the  "hide"  and  slowly  paddled  off 
through  the  thick  rice  bed  muttering, 
"You  never  have  no  luck  shoot  in' 
out  of  a  hide  like  that,  them  poplar 
sticks  are  unlucky." 


TWO  WEEKS  WITHOUT  A  CARE 

T.  N.  Hewitt 


AFTER  breakfasting  together, 
my  friend  Bigslow  and  I  started 
to  walk  over  to  the  manufac- 
turing plant  where  we  were  employed 
in  the  engineering  department.  It 
was  one  of  those  rare  fall  mornings 
when  you  fairly  ache  to  be  out  com- 
muning with  nature  instead  of  inside 
mixing  it  with  a  desk,  a  slide-rule  and 
a  thousand  figures.  I  think  we  were 
both  more  affected  on  this  particular 
morning  on  account  of  having  chosen 
the  journey  to  the  office  by  way  of  the 
lake  drive  which  led  from  the  end  of 
an  up-town  street,  along  the  lake 
front,  far  out  beyond  the  suburbs  of 
our  little  city.  The  view  across  the 
lake  revealed  to  the  naked  eye  the 
deep,  dark  bays  on  the  farther  shore- 
line and  a  relief  for  the  mouth  of  the 
river  which  flowed  away  through  a 
wide  marshy  section  for  some  three 
miles  until  it  emptied  into  lake 
Waubesa,  a  trifle  smaller  lake  than 
the  one  we  now  viewed.  For  my  part, 
I  could  fairly  hear  the  carp  wallowing 


along  the  shores  of  the  bays  and  down 
in  the  marsh.  I  could  see  again, 
through  the  still  atmosphere  of  early 
morning,  an  old  flat-bottom  boat 
push  out  from  a  camper's  rustic  dock 
at  the  river's  edge,  slide  silently  along 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  as  though 
trying  to  choose  the  best  of  many 
ideal  covers,  then  disappear  among 
the  bulrushes,  there  to  wait  quietly 
until  the  Tirst  duck  would  make  its 
appearance. 

Bigslow,  whose  mind  had  evidently 
been  travelling  in  about  the  same 
channel  as  mine,  broke  the  silence  by 
an  exclamation  which  I  thought  to  be 
perfectly  in  order,  "Gee,  Wills,  it's 
a  shame  to  go  to  work  on  such  a  day 
as  this!"  How  many  indoor  workers 
express  their  feelings  in  these  very 
words  during  the  early  weeks  of 
spring  and  fall.  Even  if  they  don't 
say  it,  they  think  it,  for  though  you 
can't  always  say  what  you  think,  you 
can  think  what  you  d — please.  How- 
ever,  I  noticed  a  rather  surprised 
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look  on  Bigslow's  face  when  I  said, 
"Well,  we're  not  very  busy  at  pre- 
sent. Suppose  we  ask  the  "Boss" 
to  let  us  have  a  couple  of  weeks  off 
and  go  for  ducks.  They're  in  now, 
you  know." 

We  were  standing  discussing  the 
advisability  of  such  a  proposition, 
when  who  should  happen  along  but  the 
chief  engineer  himself,  saying, 
"Won't  you  get  in  and  ride  up?"  I 
was  sorry  when  Bigslow  answered, 
"Sure!  Thanks!"  I  would  rather 
have  kept  on  walking  and  talking,  for 
we  could  have  been  out  of  doors 
longer.  The  machine  had  no  more 
than  started  when  the  chief  let  him- 
self wide  open  (from  boxing  school) 
with,  "Well,  fellows,  how  do  you  like 
this  for  a  fall  morning?"  Taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  we 
put  our  case  in  the  best  possible 
form  our  abilities  afforded  and  waited 
for  him  to  think  it  over. 

You  may  say  we  had  our  nerve  to 
ask  for  two  weeks  off  to  go  hunting, 
for  perhaps  you  assumed,  when  I 
said  "fall,"  that  we  had  already  been 
off  for  our  summer  vacations.  But 
let  me  state  one  of  the  arguments  I 
used  in  favor  of  our  asking  this 
liberty. 

A  few  weeks  before,  when  pickerel 
were  biting  at  a  lively  rate  over  in 
lake  Mendota,  I  came  in  way  late 
one  morning.  As  I  was  at  that  time 
upon  some  very  important  work,  the 
"Boss"  said,  "Where  have  you  been 
all  morning,  Wills?"  Then,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  I  spoke  the  truth, 
telling  him  that  I  had  been  out  on  the 
lake  and,  as  they  were  biting  so 
splendidly,  I  hated  to  come  in.  After 
I  had  gone  to  my  desk  he  saundered 
over  and  ask  in  an  undertone,  "Just 
where  were  they  biting,  Wills?" 

A  little  later  he  was  making  for  the 
door  with  his  hat  and  coat.  He 
winked  at  me  as  he  passed,  so  when  I 
heard  his  machine  I  knew  he  was  off. 

It  seemed  but  a  few  minutes, 
though  it  was  nearly  noon,  when  the 
door  opened  and  in  he  came.  Pro- 
ceeding directly  to  my  desk,  he  de- 
posited a  large  package  which  he 
started  to  undo.  Before  it  was  half 
unwrapped,  however,  the  whole  office 
force  had  gathered  about.  He  had 
therein  the  largest  fish  head  that  I, 


and  I  venture  many  of  you,  have  ever 
run  across.  It  was  the  head  of  a 
great  muskallonge  with  teeth  big 
enough  to  make  one  of  the  steno- 
graphers scream  when,  to  show  the 
size  of  its  mouth  he  put  both  closed 
fists  entirely  within.  She  said  she 
was  afraid  it  might  still  have  life 
enough  to  close  up  on  him.  We 
persuaded  him  to  have  it  mounted. 
I  saw  it  when  finished  and  it  was 
certainly  a  beauty. 

And  now  to  get  back  to  our  inter- 
view with  the  "Boss,"  which  was 
successful,  what  else  would  you  ex- 
pect from  a  man  with  as  much  sport- 
ing blood  as  the  above  would  in- 
dicate? 

Once  we  had  gained  his  consent  it 
seemed  as  though  we  must  start  that 
day.  It  was  decided  that  I  should  go 
over  to  town  and  do  such  shopping 
as  need  be  done  prior  to  such  a  trip 
as  we  anticipated.  For  my  part,  I 
needed  everything  excepting  a  gun; 
this  being  the  only  article  I  had  saved 
from  my  last  trip  of  this  nature. 
Decoys,  leggings,  heavy  caps,  hunting 
coats  and  what  not  were  necessary, 
to  say  nothing  of  an  oil  stove  and 
provisions  galore,  with  potatoes  and 
onions  leading  at  about  five  to  one. 

In  the  meantime  Bigslow  devoted 
the  day  to  the  boats,  namely,  a  motor- 
boat  and  a  canoe.  The  former  a 
33  ft.  boat  equipped  with  a  heavy 
four  cylinder  engine,  several  lockers, 
and,  of  no  small  importance,  an  ab- 
solutely water-proof  canvas  top.  The 
latter  was  a  well  built  18  ft.  canoe 
which,  for  seaworthiness  has  no  rival 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  import- 
ance of  which  quality  you  will  see  a 
little  farther  along  once  we  have  put 
out. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
I  came  down  to  the  boat-house  riding 
a  delivery  wagon  with  a  big  burly 
Irish  driver  and  a  load  of  supplies. 
I  found  Bigslow  standing,  shaking  his 
head  and  saying,  "I'm  afraid  we 
can't  make  our  get-away  this  evening 
Wills.  ,The  wind  is  strong  off  shore 
and  you  know  what  that  means  on 
the  other  side;  especially  down  in  the 
bay."  I  argued  that  we  had  made  the 
trip  on  a  much  worse  sea  than  the 
present  one — he  objecting  strenuously 
saying  that  it  would  be  dark  before 
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we  were  half  way  across  and  that  we 
were  not  sure  of  our  landing  place. 
When  left  to  the  big  Irishman  he  said, 
"Well  boys,  there  ain't  much  wind, 
but  what  there  is,  is  blowing  like 

h  ."     Some    satisfaction!  But 

when  I  reminded  Bigslow  that  not 
getting  started  until  morning  meant 
losing  nearly  one  whole  day  and  that 
by  starting  at  once  we  could  be  in  the 
game  fields  by  morning,  his  sporting 
blood  drowned  out  his  reasoning,  as 
mine  had  already  done.  So  after 
careful  preparation  in  loading  the 
boats  to  the  best  possible  advantage, 
going  over  the, engine  once  more,  and 
looking  at  the,  batteries  and  the 
gasolene,  we  put  off  just  as  the  sun 
was  lowering  behind  the  hills  on  the 
farther  shore. 

Have  you  ever  witnessed  a  sunset 
on  a  medium  sized  lake?  A  lake 
nestled  down  among  the  hills,  having 
wooded  shores  at  just  sufficient  dis- 
tance to  give  an  indistinct  line  in  the 
twilight?  Particularly  during  Indian 
summer  when  the  sun  is  one  big  ball 
of  fire  casting  a  deep  red  glow  into 
the  dancing  water,  giving  it  the  effect 
of  a  burning  lake,  which  burns  until 
it  weakens,  then  the  setting  changes, 
taking  on  a  general  auburn  appearance 
with  a  few  dark  shadows  about  the 
various  bays  and  reliefs.  Finally, 
you  note  the  disappearance  of  the  sun. 
So  suddenly  has  it  left  the  scene,  while 
your  attention  was  divided  among  a 
thousand  beatific  affects,  that  you 
imagine  whatever  was  holding  it  in 
place  must  surely  have  given  way 
allowing  it  to  fall  into  the  lake,  and 
are  wondering  why  you  didn't  hear 
it  sizzle  as  it  submerged.  Then  you 
notice  a  strong  glow  extending  high 
into  the  sky,  giving  each  big  silent 
cloud,  in  the  foreground,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  gigantic  zeppelin  hover- 
ing lazily  about  and  hindering,  only 
in  part,  the  counter  reflection  of  the 
now  softened  rays  as  they  fall  into 
the  lake,  there  to  fade  rapidly  and 
blend  into  a  general  deep  gray. 

We  had  been  sitting  there  enjoying 
just  such  a  treat.  Bigslow  was  steer- 
ing and  whistling  a  popular  air  in 
step  with  the  pulsations  of  the  engine. 
I  was  burning  my  old  kalabash  and 
taking  things  easy;  thinking  the  while 
that  we  were  the  luckiest  fellows  on 


the  planet.  Then,  I  noticed  Bigslow 
was  having  a  little  trouble  holding 
the  boats  in  their  course.  Almost 
simultaneously  we  both  remarked 
that  we  were  about  half  way  across, 
and,  in  accordance  with  Bigslow's 
prediction,  it  was  just  dusk.  The  lake 
was  churning  up  very  strong  in  our 
vicinity  but  we  could  still  see  well 
enough  to  know  that  it  was  much 
worse  ahead.  It  was  not  long  until 
Bigslow  was  having  the  time  of  his 
life  hold  ng  the  outfit  in  her  proper 
course,  which  was  at  an  angle  dia- 
gonally across  the  lake,  with  the  bay 
leading  to  the  river  as  our  goal. 

The  sea  soon  became  so  rough  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  keep  the 
heavily  loaded  canoe  tied  up  short  and 
control  the  moter-boat,  so  I  made  my 
way  aft  over  the  various  bundles, one 
at  a  time,  until  I  reached  the  stern  of 
the  boat  and  began  untying  our 
trusted  friend,  which,  you  would 
have  thought  from  her  actions,  was 
being  led  out  to  be  shot.  She  was 
pulling  on  her  painter  as  though  her 
very  life  depended  upon  her  liberation. 
First  at  this  angle,  then  at  that; 
running  ahead  a  little  as  though 
resting,  then  giving  a  lurch  backward 
that  I  thought  must  surely  separate 
her  from  every  important  burden. 
But  once  she  was  untied  I  found  my 
trouble  had  only  started.  With  about 
20  feet  slack  she  would  run  back, 
doing  her  utmost  to  pull  me  over- 
board, then  come  forward  on  the  next 
wave  riding  on  the  last  few  feet  of  her 
stern,  the  remainder  projecting  above 
my  head  and  the  stern  of  her  captor, 
Bigslow  yelling  each  time,  "Push  her 

back,  you  fool"  as  though  it  were 

a  one  man  job.  Each  time  she  went 
back  the  shock  on  the  cleat  had  to  be 
taken  up  by  my  hanging,  on  to  the 
painter  like  grim  death,  or  it  would 
have  snapped  off  like  so  much  putty. 

Bigslow  was  a  busy  man  between 
cussing  me  and  handling  the  wheel, 
more  especially  a  moment  later  when 
our  faithful  Old  engine  died  suddenly 
with  a  bad  cough.  It  is  all  right  to 
laugh  now,  but  it  was  a  serious  mat- 
ter at  the  time.  With  a  straight  up 
lee  shore  starting  us  in  the  face, 
which  we  knew  to  have  several  per- 
fectly good  rocks  for  every  ten  linear 
yards,  and  us  adrift  in  a  sea  fit  to 
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wreck'  an  ocean  liner  as  it  then 
seemed.  Ten  minutes  without  power 
and  we  would  have  been  in,  if  not 
under,  water.  However,  this  sus- 
pense was  not  prolonged  for  the  third 
time  I  turned  her  over  she  took  hold 
with  a  bang.  After  experiencing  this 
same  thrill  four  times,  to  be  exact, 
due,  as  we  could  best  figure  it,  to  the 
sudden  changes  of  pressure  on  the 
engine  when  the  propeller  would  be 
lifted  clear  of  the  water  during  a 
heavy  surge,  we  reached  the  edge  of 
the  bay  and  were  beginning  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  when  I  was  sober- 
ed by  a  sudden  shock  of  apprehension, 
for  right  ahead  of  us  was  a  large  sand 
spit  which  I  knew  extended  far  out 
into  the  lake. 

"Look  out  Biggs,  we're  head  on  for  a 
sand  spit.    Head  her  out,  quick!" 

I  can  remember  now  the  helpless 
expression  on  his  face  when  he  turned 
to  me,  for  though  bending  every 
effort,  it  was  impossible  to  make  any 
quick  turn  in  such  a  sea.  I  was 
spending  my  energy  in  trying  to 
relieve  the  steering  effect  of  the  canoe, 
but  it  was  too  late.  We  both  relaxed 
almost  to  a  point  of  collapse  as  the 
outfit  shot  directly — and  to  our  sur- 
prise and  absolute  satisfaction,  over 
the  sand  monster.  We  laughed  after- 
wards at  how  idiotic  it  was  to  fear 
the  spit  for  by  a  little  reasoning,  any- 
one would  know  that  the  lake  was 
much  higher  than  usual  on  that  side 
due  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Once  we  made  the  bay  we  exper- 
ienced little  trouble  in  effecting  a 
landing  at  an  old  dock,  the  erectors 
of  which  we  both  will  thank  for  the 
remainder  of  our  natural  lives. 

After  making  the  boats  fast  as  we 
sat  on  the  shore  resting  a  few  minutes 
before  starting  to  look  for  our  final 
destination,  I  noticed  that  there  had 
been  quite  a  drop  in  the  temperature, 
but  there  was  too  much  to  do  before 
we  could  sleep  to  worry  about  weather 
conditions. 

"Now  Wills,"  said  Bigslow,  "If  you 
will  give  me  one  of  the  lights  I  will  see 
what  can  be  resurrected  in  the  way  of 
the  shack  I  told  you  about.  You 
might  stick  around  and  start  to  un- 
load for  we  will  have  to  make  camp 
here  in  any  event." 


I  didn't  realize  how  much  junk  we 
had  aboard  until  I  started  to  remove 
it  and  was  not  sorry  when,  before 
I  was  half  through,  Bigslow  returned, 
saying,  "Well  everything  is  all  right, 
in  good  shape  and  unoccupied." 

Being  curious  to  know  what  kind 
of  a  shack  he  called  0.  K.  I  suggested 
that  we  each  grab  an  armful  and  run 
up,  I  said  "up",  because  I  could  see 
the  direction  he  took  by  the  light  he 
carried. 

After  stumbling  about  for  some 
200  yards,  we  came  upon  what  he 
had  called  a  shack.  To  me  it  seemed 
to  deserve  a  better  name,  for  it  was 
a  clever  looking  little  log  cabin, 
nestled  in  among  several  big  pine 
trees,  located  just  sufficiently  below 
the  brow  of  the  hill  to  be  protected 
from  the  cold  north  winds.  It  was 
about  8  by  12  feet;  well  put  together, 
practically  air  tight;  having  a  good 
roof,  two  windows  and  a  door.  The 
first  thing  I  noticed  upon  entering 
was  a  rustic  stone  fireplace  which 
occupied  nearly  one  whole  end.  The 
walls  of  the  cabin  were  built  of  large 
undressed  logs.  The  floor  was  made 
of  logs  split  once  through  longitudinal- 
ly and  laid  with  the  smooth  side  up. 
The  rafters  and  braces  were  also  made 
of  smaller  logs  split  in  this  same 
manner.  We  were  so  much  pleased 
with  the  fire-place  that  before  starting 
the  task  of  moving  all  our  supplies 
up  the  hill,  we  fathered  together 
enough  fuel  to  make  a-  roaring  fire 
and  soon  had  the  place  fit  for  a  king. 

When  the  last  load  of  supplies  had 
been  safely  put  away,  Bigslow  started 
to  prepare  a  little  feed  while  I  gather- 
ed enough  dry  leaves  to  put  under  the 
blankets  for  our  bed. 

Shortly  after  finishing  supper,  while 
seated  on  the  floor  before  the  blazing 
fire,  making  ready  our  decoys,  guns, 
shells  and  the  like  for  a  quick  get- 
away in  the  morning,  Bigslow  became 
somewhat  sentimental,  saying,  the 
cabin  we  were  enjoying  had  been 
occuped  for  several  years  by  Indians 
while  they  made  souvenirs  to  sell  to 
the  students  at  the  university  across 
the  lake,  and  that  likely  we  were  the 
first  white  men  to  ever  occupy  it. 
The  truth  of  the  latter  statement  I 
questioned  a  minute  later  when  I 
noticed  a  sign  hanging  over  the  fire- 
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place  which  read,  "Don't  spit  on  the 
floor,  remember  you're  not  at  home" 
this  I  knew  to  be  the  work  of  a  white 
man  and  ten  to  one  a  "regular  fellow." 
There  was  no  longer  a  doubt  when  we 
found  the  sporting  section  of  a  Daily 
paper,  which  had  been  stuffed  be- 
tween the  logs.  From  the  date  we 
imagined  it  had  been  left  by  some  one 
who  had  been  upon  just  such  an  out- 
ing the  previous  year. 

Finishing  our  pipes  and  exchanging 
experiences  of  former  trips  of  this 
nature,  we  rolled  up  in  our  blankets 
and  soon  fell  asleep  lying  in  the  glow 
of  the  fire-place,  listening  to  the  wind 
howl  through  the  tall  pine  trees  that 
stood  about  as  though  guarding  our 
little  palace;  with  perhaps  a  prayer 
that  our  boats  might  be  sufficiently 
fast  to  stand  the  heavy  sea  we  knew 
would  be  raging  until  morning. 

The  night  was  a  very  uneventful 
one,  for  we  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
righteous  or  if  not  for  that  reason,  it 
was  because  we  were  tired  and  con- 
tent. Morning  came  along  only  too 
soon,  I  think  I  would  be  sleeping  yet 
had  not  Bigslow  brought  along  his 
big  alarm  clock.  It  seemed  a  crime 
to  have  to  part  with  our  warm 
quarters  and  set  foot  upon  the  floor 
that  was  like  a  frozen  lake,  but  once 
up  it  was  hard  to  figure  out  how  any- 
one could  sleep  away  such  a  morning. 
The  wind  was  still  high  and  much 
colder,  with  just  a  little  snow  flying. 

Upon  going  out  to  look  about  the 
boats,  I  was  surprised  to  note  that 
we  had  a  good  view  of  the  bay  with  the 
lake  in  the  distance.  From  this, 
together  with  the  picturesque  location 
of-  the  cabin,  I  could  not  help  but 
admire  the  taste  of  the  one  who  first 
chose  the  site.  Our  boats  were  intact, 
however,  so  after  a  hearty  breakfast 
with  two  cups  of  steaming  black 
coffee  as  a  finishing  touch,  we  set 
about  putting  the  canoe  in  order  for 
the  trip  down  the  river. 

After  running  the  motor-boat  way 
down  the  bay  and  anchoring  it  be- 
hind a  young  peninsula  which  acted 
as  a  break-water,  we  set  off  a  little 
later  than  we  had  hoped,  but  there 
was  no  harm  done,  for  instead  of  going 
down  as  far  as  had  been  planned  we 
stopped  about  a  mile  from  camp.  We 
had  no  more  than  arranged  our  de- 


covs  and  got  under  cover  when  we 
heard  that  long  flying  Q-U-A-C-K. 

"They're  mallards"  said  Bigslow, 
looking  up  to  our  right.  In  a  minute 
we  were  ready  to  receive  them  and 
sat  waiting,  feeling  lucky  over  our 
timely  arrival,  which  was  so  accurate 
it  might  have  been  prearranged.  We 
were  not  kept  waiting  long  for  they 
were  flying  with  the  wind,  down  the 
river.  As  they  were  about  to  pass 
over  our  position  I  suggested  that 
Bigslow,  who  was  a  better  shot  than 
I.  take  the  leader  and  I  would  take 
the  third  one  back  on  the  left.  Bang! 

Bang!     Bang!     Bang!  We  had 

ruined  four  perfectly  good  shells  and 
done  nothing  more  than  cause  the 
leader  to  change  his  course,  at  a  very 
small  angle.  They  were  out  of  range. 
I  was  going  to  say  as  much  before 
firing  but  from  the  way  they  were 
flying  I  knew  they  were  bound  for 
parts  unknown  to  us,  so  the  chance 
was  worth  taking.  However,  while 
our  efforts  were  apparently  unreward- 
ed at  the  time,  a  few  minutes  later, 
as  we  sat  cussing  and  discussing  the 
outcome,  we  saw  a  man  raise  up  on  a 
little  old  bridge  that  crossed  the  river 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  down.  He 
let  go,  with  what  we  imagined  to  be 
an  old  ten  gauge  single  barrel.  Acting 
like  an  engine  in  a  head-on  collision, 
the  sturdy  leader  reared  up,  as  though 
to  turn  a  backward  somersault, 
but  gave  way  and  started  down, 
gravitation  having  won  in  spite  of  his 
frantic  efforts  to  remain  aloft,  landing 
him  within  a  few  feet  of  an  anxiously 
waiting  little  spaniel. 

The  remainder  of  the  flock  circled 
about  several  times,  finally  settling 
in  the  marsh  and  before  evening  we 
had  bagged  four  beauties.  This  was 
the  only  flock  that  made  its  appear- 
ance that  day,  so  remembering  that 
our  first  shots  had  caused  them  to 
change  their  course  and  run  into  that 
young  siege  gun,  we  thought  that  luck 
had  been  with  us  on  this,  our  first 
day  out. 

We  didn't  remain  up  late  that  night 
for  the  wind  had  been  strong  all  day 
and  made  us  sleepy.  After  gathering 
enough  fuel  for  the  fire-place,  eating 
a  satisfying  supper  of  fried  potatoes 
and  onions  "together  stickin,"  coun- 
try sausage,   dill  pickles,  buttered 
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buns,  coffee  and  a  couple  of  apples 
each,  we  turned  in  tired  but  happy. 

"Well,  Wills?"  said  Bigslow  upon 
returning  from  looking  about  the 
boats  the  following  morning,  it  being 
my  turn  to  get  breakfast,  "I  have  a 
hunch  for  this  morning's  hunt.  If 
you  go  to  the  top  of  the  hill  you  will 
see  in  the  next  bay,  way  over  under 
cover  of  the  farther  shore,  about  three 
square  acres  of  ducks.  What  say  you 
that  instead  of  going  down  the  river, 
we  go  over  and  sit  on  the  bluff ;  some 
of  them  will  surely  go  over  in  getting 
to  the  river. 

"How  is  the  wind?"  I  ask. 

"Great!  It  is  still  strong  in  off  the 
lake  and  will  put  'em  ashore  as  fast  as 
we  can  drop  them." 

"For  the  love  of  Mike,  Bigslow,  did 
you  ever  see  so  many  ducks?"  said 
I,  as  the  bay  swung  into  view. 
"They  must  be  mobolizing  and  this 
their  headquarters." 

After  standing  as  though  in  a 
trance  for  several  minutes,  Bigslow 
suggested  that  we  go  out  as  far  as 
possible  on  the  bluff.  When  we  had 
made  ourselves  comfortable  and 
started  our  pipes,  conditions  being 
such  that  the  smoke  made  no  dif- 
ference, I  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  things  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  sun  had  just  risen  above  the 
distant  horizon,  casting  great  long 
beams  out  over  the  lake  at  nearly 
every  angle. 

One  of  our  vast  army  gave  the 
quick  call  of  fear,  Quack!  Quack! 
Quack!  and  started,  then,  as  though 
by  magic,  the  entire  flock  started  on 
that  upward  slope.  Not,  to  our  sor- 
row, in  our  direction  but  off  across 
the  lake  toward  the  sun.  The  effect 
of  thousands  of  bodies,  wings  and 
stretching  necks  thrown  promiscu- 
ously into  an  already  exquisite  set- 
ting made  a  picture  long  to  be  re- 
membered. Then,  as  though  led  by 
one  common  impulse,  they  started 
coming  about.  We  were  almost  in  a 
state  of  delirium  when  they  finally 
came  head  on  for  our  position  as 
though  bent  on  taking  us  by  storm, 
but  just  as  we  were  trying  to  pick  out 
a  heavy  one  to  stop  and  repining 
because  we  had  not  toted  a  good 
machine  gun,  they  again  started  that 
turning  movement  and  got  away  with 


it  in  such  shape  that  not  one  came 
within  range  of  our  twelve  gauge 
guns.  Why  this  circling  movement, 
was  beyond  me.  They  kept  it  up  for, 
I  venture,  two  hours,  not  once  coming 
within  range.  We  would  occasion- 
ally through  sheer  madness  let  go 
when  several  stray  ones  would  be, 
carried  away  from  the  main  body  by 
the  wind,  which  was  so  strong  that  wo  (! 
would  get  the  plugs  from  our  shells 
in  our  faces  a  second  after  firing.  & 
They  seemed  to  be  slowly  but  surely 
getting  away  from  us.  Where  thejrtSfe 
went  wilt  always  be  a  mystery  to  me  aB 
but  imagine  they  drifted  around  the,/; 
end  of  the  bay  and  down  the  river,  w| 
a  few  at  a  time.  *Xm  $ 

If  there  was  one  there  were  fiye 
thousand.     I  swore  that  morning, '<■- * 
after  shooting  several  times  at  beau--.,  3 
ties  just  out  of  range,  that  before  ^ 
going  into  that  region  again  I  would  | 
surely  purchase  a  heavy  ten  gauge, 
extra  long  barrel  gun. 

We  had  decided  to  abandon  our- 
position  and  try  our  luck  over  on  th( 
river  when  Biglsow  noticed  about 
twenty  ducks,  apparently  canvas- 
backs,  in  the  water  over  along  the 
other  shore  of  the  bay.  No  doubt 
they  had  became  tired  of  the  merry- 
go-round  and  settled  for  a  few 
minutes'  rest. 

We  immediately  skirted  the  bay, 
arriving  on  the  bank  directly  above 
in  time  to  see  them  leave  the  water  to. 
again  join  the  restless  throng.  Let-, 
ting  go  all  four  barrels  as  though  they 
were  but  one  shot,  for  there  was  no 
time  to  lose,  we  killed  three  and 
crippled  two,  all  of  which  we  finally 
recovered  but  not  until  I  had  per-, 
formed  a  stunt  too  good  to  keep. 

The  bank  was  high,  and  with  the 
wind  in  off  the  lake  keeping  the  ducks 
close  up  to  shore,  we  could  figure  out 
no  other  way  of  recovering  them 
except  by  personal  escort,  there  being^ 
no  boat  available  excepting  the  canoe 
back  at  camp  and  it  would  be  a 
dangerous  task  to  round  the  bluff  in 
such  a  sea. 

After  much  deliberation,  we  tossed 
to  see  who  should  go  in  after  them. 
I,  being  the  loser,  went  back  some  •» 
sixty  feet  along  the  bay  where  the 
shore  was  only  two  feet  above  the 
water  and  started  dancing  about  to, 
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work  tip  a  good  circulation  while 
peeling  off. 

Being  unfamiliar  with  the  bottom, 
plunging  in  for  the  usual  ducking  was 
out  of  the  question,  so  I  decided  to 
simply  lie  down  and  start  swimming 
out.  When  finally  two  ducks  had 
been  gathered  in  and  1  was  striving 
for  the  third,  my  right  knee  struck 
something  hard,  apparently  one  of 
the  many  small  pieces  of  ice  that  were 
floating  about,  but  investigation 
proved  it  to  be  nothing  else  than 
bottom. 

It  highly  amused  Bigslow,  who  had 
been  watching  the  affair  from  the 
bank  above,  to  see  me  stand  up, 
stark  naked,  in  that  freezing  water 
only  a  little  more  than  knee  deep. 
All  that  would  have  been  necessary 
was  to  remove  shoes,  sox,  roll  up  my 
trousers  and  wade  in,  but  the  water 
was  muddy  and  a  high  shore,  to  me 
always  indicated  deep  water;  this 
apparently  was  the  exception. 

I  was  in  no  mood  to  give  heed  to 
the  many  sarcastic  suggestions  that 
were  dropping  from  the  top  of  the 
bank  but  grabbed  the  remaining 
ducks  and  made  for  my  clothes. 
Following  a  brisk  rub  down,  assisted 
by  Bigslow,  I  dressed,  made  a  dash 
for  camp  and  was  soon  in  the  best 
spirits  the  place  afforded,  which,  I 
think  accounts  for  the  fact  that  I  was 
never  any  the  worst  from  the  ex- 
perience. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was 
spent  dressing  these  five,  together 
with  the  ducks  bagged  the  day  before, 
and  preparing  one  for  the  pan,  and 
while  introducing  him  in  such  short 
order  is  against  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  good  house-keeping,  or  good 
cooking,  we  thought  we  had  the  best 
supper  that  was  ever  handed  out  in 
Canada. 

I  hope  that  from  my  rough  des- 
cription of  these  several  incidents, 
you  will  be  able  to  in  a  measure  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  our  outing,  for  the 
remainder  of  our  two  weeks'  stay 
in  this  section  was  bang  up  full  of  this 
kind  of  true  sport,  our  hearts  running 
along  on  high  gear,  pressing  into 
service,  every  little  capillary  that  had 
been  loafing  for  months;  putting  our 
nerves,  lungs,  eyes,  minds,  appetites 
and  spirits  all  in  first  class  repair. 


One  particular  morning  I  shall 
never  forget.  The  evening  before  we 
had  turned  in  rather  early,  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  snowing.  And 
who  is  there  that  can  describe  the 
feeling  that  seems  to  take  hold  of 
every  living  thing  upon  arising  to 
witness  the  first  real  snow  fall  of  the 
season.  We  were  so  taken  by  sur- 
prise that  breakfast,  which  hitherto 
had  been  one  of  the  main  events  of  the 
day,  was  almost  forgotten.  Bigslow 
would  eat  a  bit  or  two,  then  go 
dancing  out,  about  the  cabin  and 
among  the  trees  as  though  doing  an 
Indian  war  dance.  He  would  come 
in,  give  me  a  cold  hand  in  the  back 
of  my  neck,  grab  another  bite  and 
dance  out  singing  "This  is  the  Life." 
I  felt  like  starting  off  with,  "Sit  down 
you're  rocking  the  Boat,"  but  finally 
said,  "Sit  down  and  eat,  you  monkey, 
you  remind  me  of  a  ten  year  old  kid." 

"Ha  Ha,"  laughed  he,  "that's  just 
the  idea,  old  top,  in  our  coming  out 
here  away  from  the  dignified  old 
world.  What  care  I  if  I  do  act  like 
a  two  year  old  if  that's  the  way  I  feel. 
It's  great  to  be  able  to  give  vent  to 
your  every  feeling;  no  bluffing;  no 
acting;  no  holding  out  a  hard  ex- 
pression though  biting  your  lip  to 
keep  back  a  smile  or  smiling  when 
you  would  rather  fight,  but  just 
straight  away  work;  acting  exactly 
the  way  you  feel  and  being  at 
liberty  to  feel  as  you  please."  In  all 
of  this  I,  of  course,  most  thoroughly 
agreed  with  him  but  I  was  in  favor  of 
pushing  through  breakfast  and  get- 
ting an  early  start  that  we  might 
enjoy  the  morning  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

We  both  remained  in  our  seventh 
heaven  throughout  breakfast  and 
while  preparing  to  take  leave  for  the 
front.  Bigslow,  while  doing  a  touch 
of  the  tango  on  his  way  down  to  the 
dock,  with  his  gun  in  one  hand  and  a 
canoe  paddle  in  the  other,  discovered 
from  the  appearance  of  the  snow  that 
it  had  stopped  snowing  some  time 
about  midnight.  Then  the  thought 
struck  me.  "Let's  go  for  rabbits  this 
morning?  I  haven't  been  rabbit 
hunting  for  years  and  it  will  be  a 
chance." 

"Sure!  I'm  with  you,  but  where 
shall  we  go?   You  are  more  familiar 
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with  this  section  than  I;  it's  up  to 
you,  but  I  don't  think  it  makes  much 
difference  whether  we  see  one,  or  a 
dozen  rabbits  as  long  as  we  are  out 
tramping  around  in  the  snow." 

We  finally  decided  upon  the  ter- 
ritory south  of  camp,  which  meant 
a  tramp  down  along  the  river,  across 
a  bridge  and  off  into  the  country 
along  the  ridge. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  try  to  picture 
such  a  morning  in  the  country.  I 
only  trust  that  you  have  all  ex- 
perienced just  such  a  morning  when 
the  snow  is  heavy,  giving  every  fence 
post  a  high  hat,  clothing  every  tree, 
bush  and  barbed  wire  alike  in  pure 
white. 

We  were  too  busy  enjoying  the 
morning  to  look  much  for  game  but 
suddenly  Bigslow  stopped, exclaiming: 
"Ha!  Ha!  Here  we  are,"  meaning 
of  course  the  familiar  little  triangle, 
with  a  print  in  each  vertex.  But  they 
were  so  numerous  and  intermingling 
that  it  was  necessary  to  tramp  around 
in  a  circle  to  find  the  single  track 
leading  off  across  the  field  of  snow 
covered  grass  toward  a  great  stone 
pile  which  was  located  at  the  edge  of 
what  we  noticed  to  be  a  corn  field 
with  the  fodder  still  on  the  shock. 
As  we  approached  the  stone  pile 
from  our  respective  angles  I  saw 
Bigslow  throw  up  his  gun,  fire  one 
barrel,  cuss,  fire  the  other  barrel  and 
cuss  again,  somewhat  louder  than 
before.  "Can't  you  get  the  range?" 
I  asked  when  he  mumbled  something 
to  the  effect  that  if  the  bloomin' 
things  wanted  shot  it  would  have  to 
stand  still.  However,  some  five 
minutes  later,  when  we  kicked  the 
little  streak  of  lightning  out  of  a 
shock,  his  aim  was  better  and  we 
bagged  our  first  rabbit. 

Our  selection  of  territory  for  the 
morning's  hunt  was  immense  as  far 
as  scenery  went,  but  apparently 
rabbits  don't  care  much  for  scenery. 
They  were  either  numerically  few  or 
of  an  invisible  variety.  I  began  to 
think,  as  we  came  up  an  old  road 
along  the  ridge  on  our  way  home,  that 
I  would  have  to  return  without  having 
had  a  shot.  Then  I  noticed  a  sign 
posted  on  a  tree  by  the  fence  which 
read.  "NO  TRESPASSING"  so 
immediately  started  to  climb  over, 


for  I  have  found  that  most  game 
seem  to  know  the  territory  thus  pro- 
tected and  remain  within  bounds — 
and  I  was  desperate.  I  had  no  more 
than  taken  hold  of  the  top  rail  when 
out  shot  a  white  tail  at  about  a  mile 
a  minute,  catching  me  off  my  guard. 
So  according  to  Hoyle,  I  sat  tight 
and  asked  Bigslow  to  go  round  him  up. 
This  worked  splendidly,  for  within 
a  few  minutes  I  stopped  him  as  he 
was  coming  full  tilt  back,  apparently 
to  a  hole  in  the  fence.  I  can  see  him 
yet.  His  momentum  overcame  the 
impact  of  the  charge"  and  he  must 
have  turned  six  somersaults  in  the 
air  before  coming  to  rest  in  the  snow. 

We  made  camp  about  eleven  that 
morning,  soon  got  away  with  a  hot 
dinner,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  day  lounging  about  camp  for 
while  doing  up  the  dishes  we  began 
to  figure  out  how  long  we  had  been 
away  and  discovered  that  we  had 
been  out  all  morning  breaking  the 
Sabbath.  So  care  free  had  been  our 
stay  that  we  had  lost  all  count  of 
the  days  and  only  by  chance  did.  we 
figure  it  up.  No  wonder  our  luck  had 
been  no  better,  Before  turning  in 
that  night  Bigslow  had  improvised  a 
calendar  to  be  used  during  the  re- 
mainder of  our  stay  through  fear  that 
we  would  lose  all  record  and  remain 
out  longer  than  our  allotted  two 
weeks. 

Getting  up  early  every  morning, 
washing  in  ice  cold  water,  devouring 
a  hearty  breakfast,  piling  up  the 
dishes  as  though  hoping  some  one 
would  happen  in  and  wash  them 
before  our  return,  which  of  course 
never  happened,  starting  down  for  the 
canoe  clothed  in  wearing  apparel 
made  for  warmth  and  absolute  com- 
fort with  little  thought  of  appearance, 
arranging  ourselves  for  the  trip  down 
the  river,  each  with  a  glowing  pipe; 
we  would  push  off  having  time  to 
spare  that  we  might  fully  enjoy  the 
break  vof  day  and  a  partial  sunrise. 
I  say  "partial"  because  by  the  time 
the  sun  began  to  push  its  uppermost 
extremity  above  the  horizon  we  were 
nearly  always  busy  with  the  ducks, 
either  watching,  calling,  shooting  or 
hunting  those  already  shot  from 
among  the  bulrushes  for  we  were 
without  a  dog. 
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It  seemed  only  a  few  hours  instead 
of  twelve  days  before  we  were  plan- 
ning our  return  to  civilization. 
Awakening  on  the  morning  we  had 
chosen  to  start  back,  I  remember 
having  felt  the  same  as  I  imagine  a 
man  must  feel  who  is  about  to  "do 
a  year's  time,"  for  I  knew  it  would  be 
a  year  before  we  could  hope  for 
another  such  outing.  We  had  only 
started  to  live. 

The  morning  was  cold  and  the  bay 
was  strewn  with  small  cakes  of  ice 
that  had  frozen  along  the  shores 
during  the  night. 

When  we  went  up  to  get  the  motor- 
boat,  which  we  had  not  seen  for  over 
a  week,  we  found  her  riding  on 
bottom  for  the  lake  was  calm  and 
the  water  much  lower  in  the  bay 
than  when  we  anchored  her  out. 
After  working  for  nearly  an  hour, 
exhausting  every  other  scheme  we 
could  think  of  to  get  her  out  into 
deep  water,  we  realized  that  one  of 
us  would  have  to  get  into  the  water 
and  turn  her  over  on  one  side  that 
she  might  clear  the  bottom. 

Bigslow,  remembering  that  I  had 
already  taken  the  cold  water  cure, 
volunteered  to  go  in,  and,  meeting 
with  absolutely  no  opposition,  started 
rolling  up  his  trousers.    Between  his 


splashing  about  in  the  rear  and  my 
pulling  from  the  canoe  in  the  lead, 
we  persuaded  her  to  come  with  us 
into  water  sufficiently  deep  to  allow 
starting  the  engine.  This  accom- 
plished, we  made  straight  for  camp, 
where  Bigslow  got  into  some  dry 
clothing  and  what  remained  in  the 
cast,  which  unfortunately  was  very 
little. 

It  was  nearly  high  noon  and  much 
colder  when  we  had  Jmished  loading 
the  boats. 

After  bidding  our  little  cabin  and 
its  unique  surroundings  a  formal 
farewell,  we  put  off  across  the  lake 
which  was  now  quiet  and  peaceful. 

The  trip  was  made  with  ease  and 
almost  in  silence.  I  remember  while 
sitting  there  listening  to  the  hum  of 
the  engine,  knowing  that  each  little 
pulsation  was  drawing  us  nearer  and 
nearer  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the 
business  world  with  its  never-ending 
worries,  cares  and  responsibilities, 
and  when  comparing  this  outlook  with 
the  absolutely  care  free  period  through 
which  we  had  just  passed,  I  couldn't 
help  but  wonder  if  it  were  not  just 
possible  that  our  much  abused  native 
Indian  didn't  have  the  best  idea  of 
life  after  all. 


MOOSE  SHOT  BY  SANDY  H.  BUCKLER,  WOLFVILLE,  N.  S. :    THIS  MOOSE  HAD  A 
FIFTY  INCH  SPREAD  AND  A  PERFECT  SET  OF  HORNS. 


DUCK  HUNTING  ON  THE  SMALL 

SLOUGHS 


George 

THERE  are  all  kinds  of  sp.ort, 
and  most  men  with  red  blood 
in  their  veins  enjoy  almost  any 
kind  of  true  sport.  Men  go  about 
hunting  in  every  conceivable  manner, 
even  within  the  range  of  true  sports- 
manship, and  every  sort  of  hunting 
has  its  particular  tang  and  its  par- 
ticular suitability  to  the  person  or  to 
the  season;  often  more  especially  to 
the  limitations  of  the  day  and  hour. 
We  cannot  all  hunt  big  game  in  the 
forest  and  plain;  nor  fish  for  big 
monsters  in  the  sea;  nor  perhaps  even 
go  in  for  big  drives  at  the  ducks  from 
favorite  haunts  where  the  bag  is  as 
big  every  day  as  the  law  will  allow. 
But  within  the  reach  of  nearly  every 
man  is  some  form  of  hunting  that 
will  bring  him  into  touch  with  the 
open  and  with  the  test  of  his  senses 
and  his  endurance  and  patience 
against  that  of  the  free  and  untamed 
dweller  of  the  wild.  Musk-rat  trap- 
ping on  the  humble  slough  near  the 
stable  is  not  as  high  sounding  as 
running  along  a  line  of  traps  where 
the  otter  and  the  black  fox  range,  but 
there  is  all  the  essence  of  true  sport 
in  it  for  the  true  sportsman.  Trap- 
ping the  weasel  at  the  stable  is  not  as 
exciting  to  write  about  as  laying  the 
deadfall  for  the  wolverine,  but  it 
takes  some  cunning  just  the  same. 
Laying  for  the  coyote  with  a  .32  does 
not  talk  like  watching  for  a  grizzly, 
but  there  is  some  fun  in  it  neverthe- 
less. And  hunting  ducks  on  small 
sloughs  around  the  farms  may  be  con- 
sidered small  sport — but  I  like  it. 

It  may  be  that  the  limitations  that 
bind  one  to  a  certain  course  of  action 
in  sport  lead  him  to  see  more  in  that 
sport  than  would  otherwise  be  found. 
One  may  get  to  like  the  form  of  sport 
he  has  had  to  take  to  at  some  time  in 
his  life  when  there  was  no  other 
choice ;  he  may  even  come  to  choosing 
that  form  as  his  favorite.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  confess,  with  no  blush  for 
the  choice,  that  I  enjoy  hunting  ducks 
on  the  small  sloughs  as  much  as,  or 


.  Belton 

more  than,  any  other  line  of  sport  that 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  take 
part  in.  I  mean  merely  taking  down 
the  gun  and  whistling  to  the  dog  and 
going  out  for  an  hour  or  so  or  maybe 
for  an  afternoon,  to  see  what  luck 
can  be  found  on  the  little  ponds  that 
one  can  walk  to  in  an  easy  jaunt  not 
too  far  from  the  sound  of  the  dinner 
horn.  To  me  this  has  all  the  elements 
of  true  sport. 

After  a  heavy  season's  work  in 
college  I  once  took  a  school  for  the 
fall  months  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
larger  lakes  in  Southern  Manitoba. 
The  country  was  one  of  these  beau- 
tiful park  districts  of  bluff  and 
prairie  intermingled,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  small  lakes  and  ponds 
amongst  the  fields  and  in  the  small 
stretches  of  heavier  wood,  as  well  as 
many  with  only  a  fringe  of  willow 
around  them.  I  was  on  the  ground 
early  enough  to  get  a  good  idea  of  the 
location  of  most  of  the  ponds  near  by 
before  the  duck  season  opened  on 
September  the  first  as  it  did  in  those 
days.  I  got  my  share  of  the  opening 
bags;  though  no  one  took  any  hog's 
loads,  the  ducks  seemed  to  get  wilder 
and  wiser  soon,  and  the  opening 
fervor  passed  off;  soon  few  gunners 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  district. 

One  evening  after  school  I  put  the 
gun  on  my  shouler  and  took  a  start 
for  some  ponds  that  were  a  little 
farther  away  and  off  the  general  road 
of  travel.  The  dog  was  not  to  be 
seen  so  I  took  with  me  a  fishing  line 
with  a  troll  on  it  and  a  half  inch  nut 
near  the  troll ;  now  what  was  that  for, 
do  you  ask?  Well,  when  I  shot  a  duck 
and  he  fell  into  a  pond  and  the  faith- 
ful dog  was  not  there  to  get  it,  I 
swung  this  troll  around  my  head  and 
cast  it  over  the  duck;  the  troll  would 
catch  in  its  feathers  and  I  would  haul 
it  in.  I  also  put  a  bit  of  bread  and 
cheese  in  my  pocket — to  my  mind  the 
best  hunger  stayer  that  you  can 
carry.  It  was  a  beautiful  fall  even- 
ing;  the   hills   were   touched  with 
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brown,  and  the  poplars  were  showing 
yellow  in  places;  that  queer  enticing 
blueness  of  fall  weather  was  in  the 
air  and  the  stillness  of  autumn  made 
every  sound  ring  with  music  and 
charm.  I  cut  across  the  stubble  to  a 
ridge  of  hills,  followed  them  along  to 
where  they  dipped  into  the  woods 
and  then  turned  down  an  old  wood 
trail,  past  the  deserted  homestead  of 
someone  who  had  found  the  roots 
too  tough  to  clear  from  his  farm  and 
had  gone  farther  west,  and  come  out 
amongst  the  line  of  ponds  I  was 
looking  for. 

Just  as  I  reached  the  first  pond  I 
noticed  a  little  bluff  near  by  and  in  a 
tree  at  its  edge  there  hung  something 
reddish-brown  like  a  dark  colored 
fox  muff.    As  I  wondered  what  this 
might  be,  it  moved,  and  I  crept 
nearer  to  see  what  the  thing  could  be; 
a  badger  is  not  red-brown  nor  does  it 
climb  trees;  there  were  no  lynx  in 
that  region  and  even  if  one  had 
strayed  in  there  it  would  show  a 
different  shade  of  fur.  As  my  wonder 
grew  I  crept  near,  carefully  keeping 
trees  between  as  a  cover  and  finally 
peeped  out  within  about  twenty  yards. 
As  sure  as  I  live,  it  was  a  groundhog! 
In  spite  of  the  natural  history  books 
and  all  other  authorities  that  say  no 
groundhogs  live  in  western  Canada, 
this  was  a  real  groundhog;  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  I  had  never  seen  one 
in  the  west  before — nor  ever  since, 
this  was  a  ground  hog,  in  a  bluff  near 
one  of  the  larger  lakes  in  southern 
Manitoba.    I  let  my  gun  drop  to  a 
rest  on  the  ground  and  a  whistle,  a  real 
woodchuck  whistle,  from    deeper  in 
the   bluff,    showed   me   that  Mrs. 
Groundhog  was  there  also;  my  friend 
in  the  tree  disappeared  as  quickly  as 
he  could;  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  of 
them  running  into  a  hole  in  the  centre 
of  the  little  wood  and  I  found  a  real 
woodchuck  hole  such  as  you  might 
find  anywhere  in  the  woods  in  old 
Ontario — or  rather  such  as  a  boy  of 
ten  might  find.    The  groundhog  is  a 
woodchuck   who   found   the  fields 
better  foraging  than  the  woods  and 
moved  out  into  the  open  to  plague 
the  pea-growers  of  eastern  Canada; 
and  to  provide  trapping  in  the  pea- 
fields  for  the  boys  of  my  day  down  in 
that  good  old  province.   Many  a  one 


of  them  have  I  taken  and  nailed  his 
skin  to  the  back  of  the  barn.  Some 
of  them  still  stay  with  the  old  pre- 
Columbus  habits  of  the  bush;  this 
emigrant  I  found  in  the  West  was 
such  a  fellow;  perhaps  moving  out 
west  to  get  away  from  this  new  lazy 
and  immoral  way  of  living  in  pea- 
fields  instead  of  hunting  out  a  living 
where  nature  intended  woodchucks 
to  live;  if  so,  I  wonder  if  he  has  bred 
up  a  new  race  in  the  way  they  should 
go,  starting  properly  in  that  'little 
bluff.  Thinking  this  over,  I  started 
for  the  nearest  pond  and  stumbled 
over  a  dead  branch  near  the  willow 
that  covered  the  edge  of  the  pond 
next  me;  a  whirr  of  wings  and  a 
quack-quack — and  I  saw  as  fine  a 
little  flock  of  mallards  as  ever  delight- 
ed a  pot-shooter  flying  from  the  other 
side,  direct  away  from  me,  too  far  for 
even  a  luckshot.  Well,  we  can't  have 
everything;  you  can't  figure  out  the 
philosophy  of  groundhogs  and  keep 
your  eyes  and  ears  open  for  game. 
Your  nose  too,  for  I  have  had  keen 
hunter  friends  who  claimed  they  could 
smell  game  when  they  got  into  its 
vicinity — and  their  actions  at  such 
times  seemed  to  prove  either  smell  or 
some  second  sense  was  warning  them. 

Bound  not  to  be  taken  unawares 
again,  I  crept  quietly  into  the  little 
bluff  of  poplar  and  willow  that 
fringed  the  near  edge  of  the  next 
pond.  The  leaves  were  about  half 
fallen  and  made  a  nice  comfortable 
looking  carpet;  against  a  dead  log 
half  rotted  away  they  were  piled  like 
a  pillow.  Crossing  the  old  log  I 
suddenly  remembered  my  lunch  and 
the  fact  that  I  was  hungry.  The  sun 
shone  nicely  into  the  woods  through 
an  opening  that  let  it  right  down  unto 
this  spot,  so  I  sat  down,  pulled  out 
a  bread  and  cheese  sandwich  and  be- 
gan to  eat.  The  quiet  was  not  op- 
pressive but  mollifying.  I  forgot  that 
one  of  the  trustees  had  said  that  I  was 
not  worth  my  salt,  and  that  one  of  the 
half-grown  brats  that  breed  in  the 
country  as  well  as  in  the  city,  in  spite 
of  our  current  literature  to  the  con- 
trary, had  provoked  me  to  despera- 
tion; I  began  to  believe  that  I  would 
really  have  enough  to  get  through 
next  winter  with — or  that  I  could 
borrow  enough  to  fill  in  with.    I  was 
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at  peace  with  the  world — as  much  as 
I  could  see  of  it  anyway.  This 
thought  provoked  a  sort  of  half  aloud 
chuckle — ■  and  someone  answered 
"Tut-tut-tut-tut-tut"  near  by.  There 
within  about  fifteen  feet  of  me  was  a 
fine  partridge;  had  been  there  all  the 
time  I  suppose,  and  he  was  regarding 
me ,  with  a  look  of  mingled  interest 
and  disdain,   as  the  novelists  say. 

Someone  wrote  up  about  once 
taking  a  picture  of  his  tent  in  a  fine 
romantic  spot  with  a  fire  newly 
kindled  and  things  set  for  the  night, 
and  when  he  developed  the  negative 
there  was  a  fine  black  bear  in  the 
picture;  he  had  apparently  been 
only  a  few  yards  away  all  the  time 
and  was  looking  at  the  hunter  and  his 
arrangements  with  the  interested 
sidewise  turned  head  that  a  puppy 
shows  when  he  is  mildly  curious  over 
something  he  does  not  understand. 
I  can  quite  believe  this  story.  I 
often  wonder  what  the  animals  really 
think  of  their  queer,  half-deaf,  partly 
blind  and  always  stupid  creatures 
that  come  out  to  their  woods  at  times 
and  stumble  about  sprawlingly,  un- 
able to  run  or  to  climb  or  to  fly  or  to 
swim;  the  power  to  spit  fire-death 
that  we  carry  must  seem  a  power 
like  the  defence  of  the  skunk  seems 
to  us — a  sort  of  unfair  advantage  that 
nature  has/-  bestowed  on  an  inferior 
animal. 

So  this  partridge  said  "Tut-tut"  at 
me  with  reason,  from  his  side  of  the 
question.  Once  when  I  was  a  lad  I 
sneaked  out  my  older  brother's  seven 
shooter  and  crept  up  within  about 
fifteen  feet  of  a  partridge  on  a  log. 
Trembling  with  excitement,  I  took' 
the  revolver  in  both  hands,  beaded  it 
on  the  game,  shut  both  eyes  and  fired. 
The  partridge  jumped  about  a  foot 
or  so  into  the  air  at  the  sound,  said 
"Tut-tut"  and  settled  down  again. 
Then  I  kept  both  eyes  open  and  tried 
again;  again  he  jumped  about  a  foot 
up,  remarked  as  before  and  settled 
down  on  the  log.  I  fired  the  whole 
seven  shots  at  him  with  the  same 
results;  then  in  desperation  I  took 
the  blamed  shooting  iron  by  the 
muzzle  and  threw  it  at  him.  He  flew 
away  then.  That  was  clearly  a 
violation  of  the  modus  vivendi;  he 
would   not  stand   for  that.  This 


beggar  of  a  partridge  looking  at  me 
with  a  slightly  astonished,  expression 
reminded  me  of  that  humiliation  of 
my  youthful  days;  yet  I  could  not 
feel  any  real  resentment  at  that  time. 
In  fact  I  felt  like  sharing  my  lunch 
with  him  and  threw  a  bit  of  crust  his 
way.  Like  the  hero  in  the  famous 
song  he  suddenly  thought  this  was 
no  place  for  a  minister's  son  and  was 
sorry  he  could  not  stay  for  lunch,  as 
that  worthy  gent  said  when  the 
cannibals  had  the  fire  lit;  well,  it  was 
out  of  season  anyway,  as  I  remembered 
when  he  had  disappeared. 

I  carefully  negotiated  my  approach 
to  the  next  pond;  kept  cover  like  an 
Indian,  stepped  carefully,  moved  my 
eyes  without  moving  my  head  or 
body  as  the  Congo  negroes  do,  and 
finally  got  where  I  could  see  the  whole 
pond  at  a  glance  from  behind  a  tree- 
trunk,  and  could  drop  anything  that 
would  rise  from  any  part  of  its  sur- 
face. Slowly,  with  infinite  patience 
I  stole  my  head  out  beyond  the  tree 
and  took  one  sharp  look  over  the 
pond.  There  was  not  a  blame  thing 
on  it. 

Near  the  next,  and  last  pond  was  a 
small  hill  from  which  a  look  into  the 
water  was  available  so  I  climbed  its 
side  and  took  a  squint.  At  the  far 
corner  there  was  a  nice  flock  of 
spoonbills  feeding.  They  were  a 
pretty  long  shot  from  the  near  side 
but  a  fairly  good  one  from  the  bank 
across  from  me.  I  started  to  go 
around  but  there  seemed  to  be  an 
interminable  slough  of  despond  be- 
tween; often  we  spend  far  more  time 
getting  into  a  favorable  place  to  get 
our  game  than  the  job  is  worth;  again, 
perhaps  when  we  get  to  the  other 
side  we  find  we  are  as  far  off  from  the 
quarry  as  we  would  be  to  go  more 
directly  after  it.  At  least,  so  I  have 
observed  in  life;  and  it  came  to  me 
with  force  enough  to  back  up  the 
protest  of  my  weary  legs  at  this  time. 
So  I  went  straight  up  the  near  side 
of  the  pond  with  gun  cocked  and 
finger  on  trigger.  I  reached  a  good 
spot  to  shoot  and  was  about  to  place 
myself  and  start  them  up,  when  with 
a  whir  and  splash  they  rose,  far  away 
to  the  right,  as  good  an  open  shot  as 
one  would  wish.   I  sighted  and  shot — 
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and  missed.  Yes,  missed  by  so  much 
that  not  even  a  feather  flew. 

Brooding  on  my  luck,  as  they  all  do 
after  such  a  happening,  I  mouched 
along  with  my  head  down,  taking  the 
most  direct  road  home>  Might  about 
as  well  not  carry  agimat  all, I  thought, 
as  fool  away  the  time  like  this. 
Nothing  ever  came  my  way  at  any 
rate.  Just  here  I  heard  a  "honk- 
honk"  overhead  and  there  right  over 
me  was  a  flock  of  about  twenty  geese, 
apparently  swooping  down  to  rest 
-on  the  pond  I  had  just  left.  Quickly 
I  sighted  along  the  left  barrel  and  let 
them  have  it.  I  could  hear  the  shot 
rattle  off  their  breasts  and  they 
swerved  a  bit  with  a  louder  honk, 
rising  again  as  they  went.  I  remem- 
bered the  well  known  rule  that  there  is 
little  use  in  shooting  against  the 
breasts  of  geese  coming  towards  you 
when  you  have  only  small  shot  in  the 
gun,  so  I  waited  till  they  were  past 
and  took  a  careful  sight  and  pulled 
the  right  trigger.  Snap!  she  sounded. 
I  had  forgotten  to  put  a  cartridge 
in  the  chamber  after  I  had  fired  at  the 
ducks.  The  noise  of  the  geese  sound- 
ed like  hearty  laughter  as  they  fled 
into  the  dusk. 

And  so  home  through  the  gathering 
gloom,  the  sweet  smells  of  the  autumn 
evening  rising  to  greet  one  like  the 
smile  of  a  friend.  Far  off  a  cow-bell 
tinkled  and  farther  still  a  dog  barked 


a  big  hearty,  homelike  bark;  the 
rattle  of  a  wagon  on  the  side-road 
was  accompanied  by  a  song  from  its 
driver  in  a  voice  and  tune  that  the 
distance  mellowed  into  harmony. 
From  the  first  hill-top  I  saw  the  light 
come  into  the  window  at  the  home 
where  I  boarded  and  I  knew  that 
Mother  Smith  was  laying  the  table. 
Visions  of  hot  biscuits,  sweet  butter, 
home-cured  bacon,  and  dried  apricot 
pie  made  my  pace  quicken. 

As  I  passed  Bates'  place  the  oldest 
yokel  of  that  name  haw-hawed  forth 
"Didn't  get  nawthin,  eh?"  and  stood 
with  the  manure  fork  in  his  paw 
gaping  in  sardonic  glee.  I  could, 
with  pleasure,  have  laid  down  the 
gun  and  knocked  his  yellow  teeth 
down  his  throat  then  and  there. 

"Oh,  well"  he  added,  "Better  luck 
next  time,  I'll  bet  ye,"  with  a  grin. 
"Come  round  a-Sattherda'  and  I'll 
dhrive  ye  to  some  good  ponds  with 
ol'  Jess". 

And  so  it  was  fixed,  and  so  it 
happened. 

"Didn't  get  nawthin"  eh?  Well,  I 
dunno  about  that.  Looking  back 
over  the  little  jaunt  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  got  considerable  out  of  it  and 
out  of  many  more  such  little  hunting 
trips  around  the  little  ponds  that 
season  and  many  seasons  since  that 
time. 


Mr.  S.  A.  Haswell  of  Vancouver,  B.C., 
obtained  some  magnificent  game  heads  on 
his  hunting  trip  in  the  upper  Skeena  country 
of  British  Columbia,  opened  up  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  line.  Among  the  heads  ob- 
tained was  that  of  a  Stone  sheep,  according 
to  Roland  Ward's  "Record  Heads  of  Big 
Game"  the  second  best  head  of  its  kind 
brought  back  by  a  hunter.  This  sheep's  head 
measured  42  >2  inches  in  length  of  outside 
curve,  28  inches  from  tip  to  tip  and  17% 
inches  around  the  base. 

Mr.  HaswelPs  companion  was  Mr.  Utter- 
strom.  They  had  no  guide  and  did  their  own 
outfitting  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  travelling  was  over  unknown  territory 
and  that  700  miles  was  ground  never  before 
covered  by  white  men.  Among  other  fine 
heads  obtained  was  a  big  Caribou  antler 
measuring  57  inches  in  length. 


F.  V.  Williams 


YESSIR,  it  was  hard  luck.  Just 
hard  luck,  it  was  not  because 
he  was  not  willin'  to  work.  No, 
they  could  not  say  that;  he  worked 
all  summer  for  Mr.  Abercombie  and 
now  Mr.  Abercombie  had  been  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident,  one  of 
those  affairs  that  just  happen,  no 
one  seems  to  know  how.  The  facts 
were  the  car  had  gone  into  the  ditch 
and  his  employer  was  killed.  There 
were  creditors  to  meet.  The  big 
house  on  the  hill  was  in  difficulties, 
and  how  were  they  to  know  that  he 
had  spent  all  his  earnings  to  keep  the 
mortgage  down? 

Johnny  Bancroft  faced  about  and 
came  back  along  the  dark  country 
road.  He  was  just  sixteen,  this  coun- 
try boy,  with  a  man's  responsibilities 
already  resting  on  his  young  shoul- 
ders. Up  at  the  little  farm  house  a 
half  mile  away  were  mother  and 
the  two  little  sisters,  and  mother 
that  very  evening  had  asked  him  if 
he  supposed  he  could  collect  some 
money  for  her  from  Mrs.  Walds,  a 
mile  up  the  road,  for  whom  she  had 
done  some  dress-making.  It  was 
only  a  small  sum,  a  paltry  seven  dol- 
lars, but  Mrs.  Walds  had  departed 
for  the  mountains  out  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  for  the  fall  months, — as  Johnny 
very  well  know,  though  his  mother 
did  not — and  he  knew  therefore  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  collect  anything 
from  that  lady  for  some  weeks  to 
come. 

Mother  had  added  with  a  brave 
little  smile,  "You  know  flour  is  eight 
dollars  a  barrel  now  and  with  that 
seven  and  what  we  have,  we  could  do 
very  nicely  for  a  few  weeks  until  the 
fall  fishing  is  on,  and  then  everything 
will  be  all  right,  as  you  will  go  with 


Mr.  Henderson's  outfit,  and  he  is 
always  good  pay." 

"All  right  mother,  I'll  see  what  I 
can  do,"  he  had  replied. 

He  knew  very  well  there  was  not 
more  than  flour  for  two  days'  bread  in 
the  aforementioned  barrel,  and  he 
did  not  know  where  that  seven  dol- 
lars was  coming  from.  He  did  not 
like  to  tell  his  mother  his  doubts  until 
he  had  thoroughly  thought  it  over, 
and  now  he  was  nearing  the  corner 
grocery.  The  door  opened,  and 
against  the  stream  of  light  the  burly 
figure  of  Mr.  Henderson  showed  for 
a  moment  before  he  closed  the  door. 

"Why,  hellow  John!"  he  hailed, 
and  then  as  John  answered  and  was 
about  to  pass  on,  he  called  after  him: 
"Come  here  a  minute." 

John  turned  and  retraced  his  steps, 
and  Mr.  Henderson  remarked:  "Say, 
have  you  seen  them  two  city  chaps 
in  the  store?  Well,  they're  down 
here  on  a  shootin'  trip  for  a  week, 
and  someone  has  told  them  they  saw 
a  flock  of  snow  geese  down  in  Long 
Pond.  Now,  I  haven't  heard  of  a 
snow  goose  hereabouts  for  ten  years; 
although  they  used  to  be  quite  plenti- 
ful. One  of  these  lads  allows  he 
could  use  two  good  specimens  for  a 
friend's  collection,  and  he'd  pay  eight 
dollars  for  a  good  one,  or  fifteen  dol- 
lars for  a  pair  if  he  did  not  get  them 
himself.  Pete  Small  has  offered  to 
take  him  to  the  most  likely  places 
round  the  pond,  but  if  I  was  you  I'd 
go  and  try  for  them  myself.  The 
nshin'  won't  be  startin'  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  and  the  gear  ain't  quite 
ready,  so  while  we're  gettin'  ready 
why  don't  you  try  the  goose  stunt? 
There  might  be  a  bit  of  change  in 
it  for  you."    With  a  friendly  'good- 
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night'  and  'good  luck'  he  was  gone 
in  the  darkness. 

Johnny  stood  staring  at  the  door 
Mr.  Henderson  had  recently  come 
out  of.  He  wondered  what  all  the 
laughter  was  about  inside  and  finally 
decided  to  go  in.  As  a  rule  he  did 
not  'hang  out'  at  the  corner.  He  had 
too  much  to  do,  and  now  as  he  slowly 
walked  into  the  Ibrightly  lighted  in- 
terior, Mr.  Guptill,  the  proprietor 
came  towards  him  with  a  "what  can 
I  do  for  you"  sort  of  air,  that  faded 
away  as  Johnny  sat  down  on  a  con- 
venient soap  box  a  bit  apart  from 
the  group  around  the  stove,  and  as 
Mr.  Guptill  returned  to  the  fellows 
about  the  fire,  he  remarked,  with  a 
nod  toward  John,  that  here  was  an- 
other young  hunter  that  perhaps 
would  like  a  try  for  the  snow  goose. 

Pete  Small  looked  over  at  Johnny 
and  grinned,  and  all  the  others  turn- 
ed to  have  a  look  at  the  newcomer. 
The  two  strangers  smiled  at  him 
cordially,  and  the  larger  man  seeing 
his  evident  embarassment  at  so  much 
attention  got  up  and  coming  over 
to  him  remarked  that  he  had  put  a 
price  on  a  snow  goose. 

"I  have  told  the  boys,"  he  went  on, 
"that  I  would  give  fifteen  dollars 
for  a  pair  of  snow  geese.  Now  every- 
one is  laughing  about  my  chances, 
so  I'll  make  the  offer  twenty,  how's 
that?" 

"Better  make  it  twenty-five," 
laughed  his  partner.  "There's  only 
seven  of  those  geese  and  you're  al- 
ready got  three  hunters  besides  our- 
selves here,  that's  five,  and  this 
young  man  makes  six;  one  hunter  for 
each  goose.  Believe  me,  those  geese 
are  safe,"  and  he  laughed  with  the 
others  at  his  own  remark. 

One  young  fellow  away  over  in  the 
corner  back  of  the  store,  spoke  up, 
saying  that  the  geese  were  safe  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  if  the  wea- 
ther was  at  all  bad,  as  his  foot,  badly 
hurt  over  in  France,  would  not  stand 
much  rough  usage.  However,  he 
added  he  would  go  just  to  help  along 
the  sport. 

The  conversation  turned  to  the 
war  and  shortly  afterward  the  party 
began  to  disperse,  Johnny  being  one 
of  the  first  to  say  good-night  and  de- 
part for  home. 


Everyone  was  in  bed  when  he 
arrived  home,  but  there  was  a  light 
in  his  mother's  room,  and  he  needed 
but  small  imagination  to  picture  his 
mother  sitting  in  there  'working  her 
eyes  out,'  as  he  would  say,  to  finish 
another  dress,  this  time  for  one  of 
the  neighbor's  small  children,  any- 
thing to  get  the  change  to  keep  the 
household  together. 

He  went  upstairs  to  his  room  and 
to  bed,  but  he  could  not  drop  to 
sleep  at  once,  and  suddenly  he  realized 
the  weather  had  changed,  he  could 
hear  the  wind  soughing  through  the 
branches  of  the  partly  leafless  tree 
outside  his  window,  and  it  but  added 
to  his  gloomy  thoughts.  He  remem- 
bered how  different  it  had  been  be- 
fore his  'Dad'  had  gone  away  two 
years  before,  to  answer  the  call  of 
his  country  in  driving  back  the  bar- 
barians who  were  attempting  to  over- 
run Europe.  How  they  had  received 
word  of  his  death  in  battle  but  a  few 
weeks  after  his  arrival  in  France, 
how  they,  principally  his  mother, 
had  struggled  along  and  he  had  fin- 
ally been  taken  out  of  school  and 
started  to  work,  but  it  was  only  an 
odd  job  here  and  there,  and  now, 
well,  something  had  to  be  done.  If 
it  'breezed'  up  well  to-night  he  would 
have  a  try  for  those  geese. 

He  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out,  dark  masses  of  clouds  were  com- 
ing up  from  the  north-east,  it  looked 
as  though  the  big  September  gale 
were  brewing,  and  if  it  really  did 
break  to-night  he  knew  of  two  big 
sloughs,  water  leads  from  Long  Pond, 
where  the  geese  were  liable  to  seek 
shelter  if  they  were  not  disturbed. 

Going  to  the  cover  of  the  room 
he  opened  a  small  door  and  reaching 
inside  the  small  closet  he  brought 
forth  an  old  ten-gauge  repeater,  his 
father's  heavy  duck  gun;  it  was 
made  for  long  ranges,  and  heavy 
loads,  and  he  threw  down  the  lever 
and  looked  through  the  barrel  at  the 
lighted  lamp  on  the  table.  The  in- 
side was  as  bright  as  a  newly  polished 
mirror,  and  with  a  smile  he  recalled 
one  of  his  father's  remarks  about  his 
own  care  of  a  gun. 

"Never,  never,  neglect  to  thoroughly 
clean,  wipe  dry,  and  oil  the  inside  of 
the  barrel  and  working  parts  of  your 
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gun,  boy,  it  doesn't  matter  if  you're 
so  tired  you  can't  hold  your  head  up 
after  a  day's  shooting;  lean  your 
head  against  the  wall  but  get  your 
gun,  rifle  or  shotgun,  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  you  turn  in  after  every 
trip.  The  outside  in  a  pinch,  may 
be  left  to  care  for  itself,  but  never 
the  other.  You'll  be  repaid  a  dozen 
times  a  season  if  you  look  after  your 
gun  as  it  should  be. 

"Well,  dad  practiced  what  he 
preached,"  remarked  the  boy  to  him- 
self as  he  stood  the  gun  in  the  corner 
and  returned  to  the  table  with  an 
old  shell  bag.  This  was  half  full  of 
brass  shells;  John's  father  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  loading  his  own,  but 
the  boy's  hopes  went  down  to  zero 
as  he  felt  the  lightness  of  the  con- 
tents and  upon  dumping  the  shells 
out  on  the  table,  he  discovered  they 
were  all  empty  but  two,  and  these 
had  been  marked  on  the  wads  with 
a  pencil,  B.B.  He  returned  the 
empty  shells  to  the  bag  and  picking 
up  the  lamp  returned  to  the  small 
closet  in  the  corner,  and  after  nearly 
givifflptap  the  search  in  despair  he 
discovered  a  full  box  of  shells  away 
back  on  a  shelf  behind  some  outing 
clothes  that  had  been  packed  there 
evidently  by  other  hands  than  his 
father's. 

Upon  investigating  he  found  he 
had  four  loads  of  number  four  shot 
shells,  and  the  two  double  B's.  The 
others  were  a  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  shells  evidently  for  parrridge 
or  quail  shooting,  as  the  sizes  of  shot 
and  powder  loads  were  far  too  small 
for  such  fowl  as  he  expected  to  go 
after  on  the  morrow. 

Along  about  three  a.m.  it  began 
to  rain,  the  boy  knew,  for  he  had 
only  slept  at  intervals  throughout 
the  night.  He  was  only  waiting  for 
four  o'clock  to  come,  and  promptly 
at  that  hour  he  was  trying  to  get 
quietly  down  stairs,  but  his  mother 
had  heard  him  and  anxiously  in- 
quired if  he  were  ill,  whereupon  he 
had  had  to  explain  why  he  was  up 
so  early,  whereupon  that  good  lady 
insisted  upon  getting  up  and  giving 
him  a  warm  breakfast  of  such  as  the 
home  afforded. 

At  four-forty-five  by  the  clock, 
he  was  on  his  way,  and  by  taking  a 


short  cut  through  the  woods  he  was 
at  one  of  the  sloughs  by  the  time 
it  was  light  enough  to  give  good 
shooting. 

To  his  way  of  thinking  it  was  an 
ideal  day  for  ducks;  wind  and  rain 
there  was  a-plenty  and  outside  the 
'seawall'  that  separated  the  fresh 
water  pond  from  the  ocean,  he  could 
hear  the  surf  booming  on  the  beach. 
Carefully  he  'worked'  the  slough,  but 
not  a  duck  nor  a  goose  did  -Tie  see 
close  enough  for  a  shot.  Away  out 
in  the  pond,  however,  he  could  see 
flocks  of  black-duck  and  other  species 
that  he  could  not  quite  recognize  at 
that  distance,  and  once  or  twice  he 
heard  the  faint  report  of  guns  across 
on  the  far  side,  but  could  not  make 
out  what  success  the  gunners  were 
having. 

The  thought  struck  him  that  per- 
haps those  geese  might  be  on  the  sea- 
ward side  of  the  seawall;  there  was  a 
a  strip  of  timber  on  this  seawall  and 
the  boy  made  this  and  carefully 
looked  out  from  his  cover  in  the 
under  brush  to  the  beach,  a  long 
stretch  of  white  sand. 

There  was  "nothing  of  interest  to 
the  hunter  in  his  immediate  neighbor- 
hood so  he  glanced  farther  up  the 
beach,  and  his  heart  nearly  stood 
still.  About  four  hundred  yards  from 
where  he  lay  and  to  the  north  of  him 
was  a  small  outlet  from  the  pond 
to  the  sea,  and  scattered  along  this 
outlet  were  seven  big  white  birds, 
that  even  a  novice  could  tell  were 
geese.  Between  the  geese  and  thi| 
woods  there  was  absolutely  no  cover,, 
but  the  stretch  of  timber  before  men- 
tioned ran  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
outlet,  and  the  boy  was  just  care- 
fully beginning  to  draw  back  to  the 
shelter  of  the  timber,  with  the  in- 
tention of  stalking  the  geese,  when 
his  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
edge  of  the  wood  opposite  the  fowl. 

Two  hunters  were  evidently  stalk- 
ing them  and  were  almost  within 
gunshot,  and  although  he  realizecl 
bitterly  that  his  chances  were  gone, 
he  would  be  sportsman  enough  to 
see  some  other  fellow  have  a  taste 
of  luck  at  any  rate. 

The  whistle  of  wings  made  him 
turn  his  head,  and  there  passing  so 
close  he  could  see  their  eyes,  were 
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two  black  duck.  The  wind  was 
blowing  down  the  shore  toward  him 
and  as  the  ducks  were  flying  against 
it  there  was  a  grand  chance  for  a 
shot,  but  the  boy  let  them  pass,  he 
did  not  even  move,  and  as  the  ducks 


were  a  long  way  off  shore  now,  almost 
out  of  sight.  He  wondered  if  the 
man  that  shot  the  ducks  was  much 
disappointed;  he  had  recognized  him 
as  the  one  from  the  city  who  had 
offered  the  boys  the  money  for  the 


kept  on  up  the  shore  he  followed 
their  flight,  with  an  eye  on  the  geese. 
Suddenly , there  was  a  puff  of  smoke 
from  the  woods  one  hundred  yards 
to  windward,  the  bang  of  a  shotgun, 
and  one  of  the  two  black  ducks  fell 
dead  on  the  beach.  Bang  and  the 
second  came  down  but  started  for 
the  surf.  Bang  and  it  too  stopped, 
and  now  a  man  came  running  out  of 
the  woods,  gun  in  hand,  and  started 
to  gather  up  his  ducks.  Away  up 
the  beach  seven  big  white  geese  were 
in  the  air  and  headed  straight  out  to 
sea,  and  then  the  boy  heard  angry 
exclamations  and  snatches  of  con- 
versation that  would  not  look  well 
in  print  come  drifting  down  on  the 
wind.  Finally  the  man  with  the 
ducks  joined  the  other  two,  and  the 
three  vanished  along  the  shore  be- 
hind a  bit  of  the  timber. 

The  boy  lay  in  the  thicket  and 
glanced  seaward  at  the  white  specks 
that  represented  the  geese.  They 


geese,  and  still  dully  going  over  the 
events  of  the  morning  he  began  to 
realize  that  those  geese  he  had  been 
watching  were  coming  back,  and 
headed  straight  for  him. 

The  seven  big  white  fellows  came 
directly  in.  The  boy  crouched  on  one 
knee  watching  them  with  the  heavy 
ten  gauge  at  ready,  two  hundred 
yards,  one  hundred,  and  then  at 
about  twenty-five  yards  they  swerved 
to  the  right  and  started  straight  up 
the  shore.  Lowering  the  hammer  on 
his  gun  to  safe  he  followed  the  white 
fowls'  flight,  and  at  about  where  he 
judged  the  outlet  of  the  pond  to  be, 
saw  them  rise  higher  in  the  air  and 
head  over  toward  the  pond. 

Scrambling  to  his  feet  he  raced 
swiftly  across  the  seawall  under  cover 
of  the  timber.  Peering  through  the 
branches  of  a  small  evergreen  tree 
he  saw  the  seven  big  birds  go  hustling 
across  the  pond  before  the  wind  and 
in  a  grand  half  moon  formation  drop 
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out  of  sight  in  the  direction  of  the 
slough  he  had  been  at  that  very 
morning. 

On  his  knees  behind  the  little  tree 
Johnny  pumped  out  the  four  shells  of 
No.  4  shot,  then  he  inserted  the  two 
loads  of  heavy  double  B's,  in  the 
magazine,  then  three  loads  of  No.  4, 
and  put  the  sixth  shell  in  the  cham- 
ber of  his  gun.  "That's  all  I  got," 
he  mused,  "and  that's  enough  with 
good  straight  shootin'  to  get  a  couple 
of  them  fellows,  and  I  won't  fire  till 
I  get  a  good  chance." 

It  took  him  fully  a  half  hour  to 
successfully  'creep'  to  the  point  of 
vantage  he  ^believed  was  best,  and 
this  was  right  where  the  slough  left 
the  lake.  He  had  often  surprised 
black  ducks  there,  and  knew  they 
were  generally  feeding  in  stormy 
weather  just  inside  the  big  shelter  of 
rush.  To-day  was  no  exception,  for 
he  heard  the  soft  quacking  of  a  num- 
ber of  them  as  he  prepared  to  look 
up  over  the  small  bank  of  mud  and 
matted  seeds  that  screened  him  from 
observation. 

Holding  back  the  trigger  with  his 
forefinger  he  pulled  the  hammer 
back  without  a  sound  and  at  the 
'ready'  he  rose  quickly  to  his  feet. 
As  if  shot  into  the  air  from  a  gigantic 
spring  the  black  ducks  rose  for  ten 
or  fifteen  feet,  and  then  hustled  away 
down  the  wind,  but  there  were  others 
in  that  small  feeding  ground, — the 
white  geese.  The  quarry  he  was 
after,  rose  heavily  into  the  wind 
and  the  boys  nerve  almost  failed 
him  as  he  swung  the  heavy  gun  along 
and  noted  the  size  of  the  birds.  They 
were  not  more  than  thirty  yards 
distant  and  at  the  first  report  of 
the  ten  gauge  the  largest  of  the  flock 
crumpled  up  and  dropped  back  to 
the  slough.  A  second  shot  and  an- 
other bird  fell.  At  the  third  they 
were  well  under  way,  and  the  fowl 
that  was  hit  dropped  slightly  behind 
the  others  but  did  not  come  down, 
a  fourth  shot  and  it  dropped  into  the 
pond  a  long  shot  out  from  shore. 
Holding  as  carefully  as  he  could, 
the  boy  let  drive  with  the  double 
B's  and  the  big  bird  collapsed,  but 
now  he  had  drifted  out  so  far  in  the 
pond  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  reach  it,  and  a  change  in  the 


wind  was  taking  it  farther  away  be- 
yond any  possible  hope  of  retrieving 
from  this  side  of  the  pond.  Re- 
luctantly he  turned  away  and  gave 
his  attention  to  the  geese  in  the 
slough  which  he  retrieved  by  wading. 
Fine  fowls  they  were,  in  grand  con- 
dition, and  as  he  had  used  the  No.  45 
on  these  they  were  not  torn  nor  was 
their  fine  white  plumage  soiled  in 
the  breast. 

Carefully  he  picked  them  up  and 
by  tying  their  legs  together  he  ar- 
ranged them  for  carrying  over  his 
shoulder  so  as  not  to  rumple  or  dis- 
turb the  plumage,  and  then  with  a 
last  glance  at  the  pond  he  turned 
homeward.  His  third  goose  had  gone 
adrift. 

Eight  o'clock  that  evening  saw 
the  same  crowd  at  Guptill's  store. 
The  young  man  with  the  wounded 
foot  was  the  centre  of  an  interested 
group.  Five  of  the  hunters  had  seen 
the  geese,  seven  of  them.  The  gen- 
tleman who  had  bagged  the  black 
ducks  had  seen  them — when  they 
flew — and  the  young  soldier  had  told 
them  how  he  had  been  watching 
from  an  old  duck  blind  in  which  he 
had  spent  most  of  the  forenoon  to 
keep  out  of  the  rain,  he  had  three 
ducks  to  his  credit  when  the  wind 
suddenly  changed  and  he  had  noticed 
far  out  in  the  lake  a  white  object 
drifting  in.  He  had  waited  for  it 
and  eventually  the  snow  goose  had 
washed  ashore,  but  unfortunately  the 
bill  of  the  goose  had  been  almost 
torn  away  by  heavy  shot  of  some 
kind.  Everybody  looked  the  bird 
over  and  Mr.  Guptill  remarked  that 
he  would  like  to  see  the  widow's  boy. 
He  had  not  much  more  than  spoken 
when  the  '  widow's  boy"  came  in 
with  his  prizes. 

The  big  man  from  the  city  slapped 
him  on  the  back  so  hard  that  it 
almost  knocked  the  breath  from  his 
lungs,  and  to  say  he  was  proud  of 
his  game  was  putting  it  mildly.  Great 
was  the  joy  that  filled  the  little  farm 
house  about  nine  o'clock  that  even- 
ing, when  Johnny  threw  down  two 
ten  dollar  bills  in  front  of  his  mother's 
astonished  eyes,  and  remarked,  "Well 
mother,  guess  we'll  eat  for  a  few 
weeks  yet  at  any  rate,  and  the  big 
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man  from  the  city,  say,  he  is  a  real 
sportsman,  that  fellow.  He  had  no 
idea  that  anyone  would  get  a  pair  of 
those  geese  when  he  made  the  twenty 
dollar  offer,  but  he  could  easily  have 
given  twice  that  amount  and  not 
noticed  it,  or  he  could  have  said  he 
was  joking  and  not  payed  it,  had 
he  chosen  to  do  that,  but  he  does  not 
believe  in  putting  a  price  on  game  of 
any  kind,  and  had  never  done  so 
before,  nor  has  he  since,  but  this  was 
an  exceptional  case  and  perfectly 


all  right  for  in  a  certain  big  city,  in 
a  certain  museum  of  natural  history 
you  will  find  a  fine  pair  of  the  Greater 
Snow  Geese  mounted  with  a  suitable 
background  that  make  a  beautiful 
study  for  the  student,  artist,  or  nat- 
uralist, who  is  after  information  along 
this  line. 

As  for  Johnny  Bancroft,  he  will 
never  forget  that  rainy  fall  morning 
when  he  started  out  with  just  six 
shells  and  won  a  twenty  dollar  prize. 

(See  page  422) 


A  CRUISE  IN  THE  SLOOP  KATHARINE 


Austen  Saunders 


TO  those  w1k>  ard* hot  converts  to  the. 
health  producing  qualities  of  an  out- 
door vacation,  especially  a  cruise,  let 
me  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  "crew"  of  the 
30  ft.  knock-about  sloop  "The  Katharine." 

The  junior  member  hereinafter  known  as 
"Ted"  had,  according  to  medical  advice,  a 
hopeless  case  of  Bright's  disease.  It  was  only 
after  a  promise  that  he  would  obey  the  Skip- 
per's orders  and  not  get  wet  that  he  was 
allowed  to  go. 

The  first  mate,  Archie  Milton,  was  a  slave 
to  rheumatism.  His  own  resoursefulness  en- 
abled him  to  elude  his  wife  and  tell  her  after 
his  safe  return  a  week  later  that  we  had  kid- 
napped him. 

Bert  Bickle  our  cook,  crew,  carpenter, 
bowswain  and  all  round  general  help  in 
trouble  was  perfectly  normal  excepting  for 
his  appetite,  which  was  abnormal.  It  was 
hard  to  get  him  to  knock  off  eating  long 
enough  to  let  some  one  else  have  a  chance. 

The  author,  as  owner  of  the  sloop  and  being 
the  only  one  on  board  who  could  box  the 
eompass,  put  in  a  long  splice  or  tie  a  running 
h©wline,  was  chosen  as  skipper.  His  health, 
you  say!    Rotten,  at  the  pictures. 

On  the  morning  of  July  the  tenth,  we  finish- 
ed loading  in  the  stores,  getting  under  way 
from  Ward's  Island  at  9.45  a.m.  We  sailed 
out  through  the  eastern  channel  into  the  lake 
about  two  miles  for  an  offing,  as  the  wind 
was  dead  against  us,  light  as  it  was.  Four 
and  a  half  hours  of  tacking  only  tended  to 
whet  our  appetite  for  a  romp  ashore.  We 
had  only  made  about  nine  miles  down  the 
coast,  having  no  auxiliary  power.  After 
dropping  our  anchor  and  taking  off  our  jib 


about  fifty  yards  off  shore,  we  clambered 
into  the  towing  dingby  and  rowed  ashore. 

The  Scarboro  Bluffs  begin  at  a  point  about 
five  miles  east  of  Toronto  and  compose  the 
coast  line  eastward  for  about  twelve  miles. 
They  resemble  the  Hudson  River  palisades 
in  a  small  way.  The  average  height  is  about 
two  hundred  feet,  composed  of  clay  baked 
like  brick  by  the  sun. 

We  all  explored  a  good  deal  and  two  of  us 
had  enough  "pop"  to  reach  the  top,  where 
we  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  lake. 

Did  you  ever  wish  that  you  could  just  lie 
on  your  back  and  watch  the  clouds  drifting 
in  great  fields  of  snow  far  above  your  head, 
or  watch  some  ants  industriously  building  in 
the  sand  while  you  lie  on  your  stomach,  per- 
haps dropping  off  to  sleep  to  dream  that  you 
are  the  original  Gulliver  of  childhoods  days? 
It  brings  tears  to  my  eyes  to  think  of  those 
heavenly  days,  especially  now  that  the  snow 
is  three  feet  deep  on  the  level,  and  coal  ten 
dollars  per  ton. 

There  was  not  a  sign  of  a  cat's  paw  on  the 
surface  of  Lake  Ontario  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
No  breeze  came  with  sundown  as  we  had 
hoped  there  would,  so  we  decided  to  spend 
the  night  where  we  were  instead  of  on  board 
the  sloop. 

We  built  .a  good  fire  for  Bert  to  cook  our 
ham  and — coffee  and  pork  and  beans  for 
those  who  preferred  them.  The  hardened 
members  of  the  crew  indulged  in  a  good  smoke 
after  the  meal  was  over.  After  we  had  told 
a  few  yarns,  true,  doubtful  and  otherwise,  the 
skipper  rowed  off  to  the  sloop,  bringing  cush- 
ions, blankets  and  awning  (which  was  made 
to  fit  over  the  boom  and  gaff  when  the  main- 
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sail  was  lowered  covering  the  cockpit  the  full 
length,  giving  us  about  five  feet  of  head 
room). 

Our  skipper  had  conceived  the  brilliant 
idea  of  waterproofing  this  awning  the  day 
previous  by  giving  it  a  coat  of  what  he 
thought  was  linseed  oil,  but  found  out  later 
to  be  "dryers."    When  he  went  to  take  it 
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ashore  it  was  so  hot  that  he  could  hardly 
bear  to  put  his  hands  on  it.  We  were  lucky 
indeed  that  it  had  not  started^blaze  during 
the  day.  However,  after  it  was  unrolled, 
the  air  got  at  it  and  the  heat  seemed  to  leave. 

A  shelter  was  soon  rigged  up  by  putting 
the  awning  over  the  spinnacker  boom,  thrust 
into  the  bank  at  one  end  and  supported  at 
the  other  by  two  oars  lashed  together  near 
the  ends. 

The  first  night  out  on  a  trip  of  this  kind 
usually  is  spent  counting  the  sheep  or  saying 
the  alphabet  backwards  in  vain  attempts  to 
coax  sleep,  but  this  time  it  was  quite  the  re- 
verse, and  the  crew  from  skipper  to  Ted 
were  all  in  the  land  of  dreams  in  short  order, 

A  shout  from  the  cook,  crew,  carpenter 
and  boatswain  at  four  forty-five,  announcing 
a  breeze  brought  us  all  out  on  the  run.  Four 
hurried  trips  out  to  the  Katharine  and  back 
soon  put  us  all  aboard  bag  and  baggage. 
Our  mainsail  was  soon  up  and  flapping  idly 
in  a  light  easterly  to  north-easterly  breeze. 

The  blankets  and  cushions  were  soon 
stowed  safely  away  under  the  fore  decks 
and  then  all  fell  to  with  a  will  and  gave  the 
"ship"  a  good  scrubbing  down. 


Ted,  always  anxious  to  help  rushed  for- 
ward to  get  the  anchor  up  after  the  jib  hau 
been  hoisted.  A  splash  was  heard,  and 
when  we  had  counted  noses,  Ted  was  missing. 
Great  was  our  relief  when  we  heard  a  cheery 
"All  right  boys,  give  us  a  hand!"  Here  was 
his  nibs  holding  fast  to  the  chain,  which  he 
had  come  up  on  hand  over  hand.  The 
skipper's  relief  was  voiced  in  a  fine  lecture 
on  being  so  careless.  Then  making  the 
"cabin  boy"  strip,  he  administered  a  good 
rub  down  and  made  him  put  on  his  number 
nine  shoes,  finally  warning  the  poor  youngster 
that  if  he  showed  the  least  sign  of  any  ill 
effects,  *even  so  much  as  a  cold  in  the  head 
he  would  be  packed  off  home  from  the  nearest 
station. 

Our  spirits  were  revived,  however,  when  we 
fell  to  right  heartily  on  a  breakfast  of  bread 
and  butter,  hot  coffee  and  m^malade.  We 
got  under  way  at  five-thirty,  tJUe  .wind  grad- 
ually petering  out  as  the  sun-Eppo.  higher. 
By  nine  thirty  it  had  died  away -altogether. 

Bert  and  the  skipper  took  a  spell  at  the 
sweeps  and  brought  the  Katharine  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  shore,  where  we 
dropped  anchor  and  with  the  exception  of 
Ted  had  a  swim. 

The  breeze,  if  one  could  call  it  such,  came 
in  fitful  puffs  from  the  east.  We  kept  at  it 
by  going  out  into  the  lake  about  eight  miles 
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^n  the  port  track,  then  going  about  and  saii- 
ifag  in  until  the  back  draught  from  the  high 
headlands  could  be  felt.  We  finally  passed 
the  wreck  of  the  Steamer  "Alexander,"  lost 
on  the  rocks  during  a  tremendous  storm  the 
summer  before,  and  anchored  oft*  Port  Union 
at  eight-five  p.m. 

Our  idea  was  to  get  a  quiet  spot  inside  a 
breakwater  for  an  anchorage,  but  lo  and  be- 
hold when  we  got  "close  up"  no  breakwater 
existed.  There  was  nothing  but  an  old  crib 
with  not  enough  water  to  get  behind  even 
that.  So  we  anchored  about  two  hundred 
yards  out  in  the  lake  for  the  night. 

A  great  swell  got  up  during  the  nightirom 
the*  south-west.  The  breeze  was  just  heavy 
enough  to  keep  the  sloop  heading  east,  but 
not  heavy  enough  to  get  under  way.  The 
swell  would  have  "slatted"  the  wind  out  of 
the  sails.  There  wasn't  much  sleep  that 
night  for  any  one  of  us.  We  were  all  glad 
to  see  da^ight: 

The  skipper  was  the  only  one  who  was  able 
to  be  about  at  four  o'clock.  After  a  good 
deal  of  exertion  he  managed  to  get  the  main- 
sail set.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet 
of  sail  is  some  lift. 

We  sailed  or  drifted  down  the  coast  about 
four  miles.  By  the  time  we  were  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Rouge  River,  the  remainder  of 
the  ship's  comparry  had  pried  themselves 
loose  from  their  blankets.  As  the  wind  died 
down  again  we  dropped  anchor  and  rowed 
ashore. 

After  we  had  had  breakfast,  the  skipper 
and  the  cook  thought  that  they  would  row 
up  the  river  to  try  for  some  pike.  A  big 
railroad  bridge  crosses  the  river  just  above 
where  we  landed.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  all  such  structures  have  been  guarded 
by  men  armed  with  Ross  rifles.  So  when 
two  such  tough  looking  propositions  hove  in 
sight  as  our  two  "shipmates,"  one  could 
hardly  blame  them  for  suggesting  that  the 
fishing  was  much  better  some  distance  below 
the  bridge.  A  long  Ross  reposing  across 
the  knees  of  a  guard  sure  has  strong  persuasive 
qualities. 

A  strong  south-west  wind  was  blowing  by 
10.30  so  we  rowed  out  to  the  "Katharine," 
taking  careful  soundings  along  the  channel 
at  the  river  monith  as  we  went,  so  that  we 
could  find  our  way  in  over  the  bar  into  shelter 
on  "our  return  trip. 

Milton  hoisted  the  jib  and  we  got  under 
way.  It  was  a  great  treat  to  go  bowling 
along  at  last,  after  drifting  for  two  days. 
The  white  caps  were  racing  after  us  by  the 
time  we  were  off  Frenchman's  Bay.  We 


FROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM:  TED,  THE  SKIPPER 
AND  MILTON;  THE  COOK  WAS  ALLOWED  TO 
EAT  AT  THE  SKIPPER'S  TABLE;  THE  COOK 
TAKES  A  COMFORTABLE  SNOOZE. 
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had  to  give  the  "dink"  about  forty  feet  of 
tow  line  to  keep  her  from  coming  into  the 
cock-pit  beside  us. 

A  motor  cruiser  coming  out  of  Frenchman's 
Bay  gave  us  quite  an  exciting  race  for  a  few 
miles,  but  she  gradually  forged  ahead. 


by  the  million  nested  and  brought  up  large 

families  in  the  deserted  buildings. 

After  a  good  lunch  Bert  and  the  skipper 
had  a  snooze  while  Milton  and  Ted  fished 
for  perch  off  the  dock.  Our  Snooze  was 
interrupted  by  Ted  who  had  hooked  a  bass 


The  cruiser*  turned  out  to  be  owned  by  two 
Detroit  boys.  They  had  their  wives  with 
them  on  the  trip,  and  repaired  typewriters 
in  the  towns  as  they  went  along.  They 
seemed  to  be  having  a  fine  time  and  doing 
pretty  well  financially  besides. 

With  the  sloop  running  free,  off  the  wind, 
her  centre  board  half  way  up,  we  did  not 
realize  that  it  was  blowing  a  gale.  When 
Whitby  light  hove  into  sight,  the  waves 
could  be  seen  piling  over  the  breakwater. 
Not  wishing  to  take  any  chances  at  jibing, 
when  we  arrived  off  the  harbor  entrance,  we 
came  about,  sailing  into  the  channel  and 
finally  up  the  harbor  on  the  port  tack.  We 
moved  the  "Katharine"  to  one  of  the  old 
wharfs  at  twelve-fifteen.  We  sailed  sixteen 
miles  in  one  hour  and  three-quarters.  Going 
some  for  a  boat  of  her  class. 

The  old  port  of  Whitby  is  a  sad  case  of  the 
"Deserted  Village"  type.  The  town  itself 
is  a  very  pretty,  busy  place,  but  stands  back 
from  the  lake  nearly  two  miles.  The  rail- 
roads put  the  port  out  of  business.  The  only 
shipping  done  seems  to  be  carried  on  by  a 
fleet  of  "stone-hookers."  (Schooners  and 
sloops  for  carrying  stone).  The  warehouses 
and  wharves  are  rotting  away.  Sparrows 


and  was  trying  to  pull  him  through  a  space 
left  between  the  planks  of  the  wharf,  under 
which  he  had  dropped  his  line.  Our  skipper 
rushed  to  the  rescue  and  managed  to  get  him 
landed  by  getting  Ted  to  sit  on  his  legs  while 
he  leaned,  head  downward  over  the  side  of 
the  wharf  and  twisting  a  boat  hook  around 
the  line,  pulled  the  captive  out. 

Our  American  friends  were  moved  to  the 
opposite  of  the  slip.  None  of  us  had  seen  a 
paper  for  three  days,  so  Bert  called  across 
to  ask  one  of  the  men  about  the  war  news. 
He  answered  that  he  thought  it  was  fine, 
but  he  said  that  he  wasn't  so  sure  that  we 
would.  As  might  well  be  imagined,  that 
sort  of  talk  is  not  very  popular  in  this  country 
at  present. 

That  evening  we  met  both  the  lads  coming 
back  from  town  and  had  quite  a  chat.  It 
seemed  that  the  cruiser  had  been  allowed 
to  go  through  the  WTelland  Canal  without 
being  molested,  although  both  banks  were 
patrolled  day  and  night  by  soldiers.  Our 
friend,  the  pro-German,  thought  it  a  great 
joke  and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  could 
have  taken  pictures  of  the  whole  canal  and 
no  one  could  have  stopped  him. 
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The  other  lad  protested  to  him  about  airing 
his  views  so  openly  and  he  seemed  to  realize 
that  a  kindness  had  been  done  them  by  the 
authorities,  in  letting  them  go  through  so 
quietly  at  such  a  time.  The  following  morn- 
ing at  sunrise  the  cruiser  pulled  quietly  out 
of  the  slip.  We  found  out  afterwards  that 
the  authorities  had  got  wind  of  the  way  the 
pro-German  had  been  talking  and  politely 
warned  him  that  it  didn't  go. 

The  following  morning  after  a  good  break- 
fast prepared  by  the  cook,  who  was  becoming 
quite  an  expert  by  this  time,  it  was  decided 
to  go  back  to  Rosebank.  The  wind  was  still 
south-west,  so  we  looked  forward  to  a  great 
deal  of  bucking  to  windward,  and  we  were 
not  disappointed. 

The  "Katharine"  passed  the  light-house 
at  eight-forty  a.m.  on  the  starboard  tack. 
After  making  three  miles  offing,  we  went 
about,  but  failed  to  weather  the  point  west 
of  Whitby.  Putting  about  again  we  made 
another  good  offing,  making  nearly  six  miles 
on  the  next  reach. 

High  headlands  along  the  coast  are  cer- 
tainly the  bane  of  the  sailor's  life,  who  at- 
tempts sailing  within  half  a  mile  of  them, 
that  is  when  working  to  weather.  The  back 
draught  is  most  exasperating.  We  would 
be  heading  up  within  four  points  of  the  wind 
and  making  good  time,  when  suddenly  a  false 
draught  from  the  cliffs  would  meet  us  and 
our  bow  would  pay  off  from  pointing  directly 
west  to  north  north-east.  Oh  it  was  fine, 
and  no  motor.  Next  year  we  will  undoubt- 
edly have  one  installed  and  then  we  will  go 
back  to  that  same  place  and  laugh  at  the 
cliffs  till  the  echo  gets  sore. 

Seven  hours  of  bucking  brought  us  off 
Rosebank.  After  a  council  of  war,  we  de- 
cided to  take  a  chance  and  run  through  the 
channel  in  spite  of  the  heavy  s'urf.  Steering 
through  a  twenty  foot  channel  under  full 
sail  when  running  off  the  wind  is  some  hair- 
raising  stunt.  There  was  half  a  gale  blowing, 
so  once  we  started  there  was  no  turning  back 
The  board  hit  once  as  we  raced  in,  everyone 
held  their  breaths.  Milton  and  the  cook 
tailed  on  to  the  halliard  and  got  the  board 
half  way  up.  In  a  few  moments  she  sailed 
into  calm  water  behind  the  bar,  where  we 
had  a  good  two  fathoms  under  her,  close 
up  to  the  shore. 

The  great  drawback  to  Rosebank  for  some 
people  is  mosquitoes.  The  cook  woke  us  up 
at  two  the  following  morning  with  a  dense 
cloud  of  tobacco  smoke.  As  he  seldom  in- 
dulges in  this  habit  we  knew  that  he  was 
pretty  near  the  end  of  his  patience.    A  bull 


frog  finally  did  get  his  "goat,"  and  what  the 
poor  cook  said  wouldn't  look  well  in  print. 
To  add  to  our  enjoyment  that  night,  we  could 
see  that  the  bridge  had  an  extra  guard  on, 
whose  duty  apparently  was  to  watch  us. 
There  he  sat  all  night  long  with  his  rifle  across 
his  knees,  apparently  never  removing  his 
eyes  from  our  sloop.  Some  of  us  had  a  good 
sleep  notwithstanding,  waking  up  to  find  a 
regular  old  time  "sou-wester"  hitting  it  up 
outside. 

The  skipper  "borrowed"  a  skiff  that  hap- 
pened to  be  pulled  up  on  the  beach  nearby, 
and  gave  an  exhibition  of  running  the  breakers 
until  the  owner  appeared  on  the  scene.  Then 
we  all  went  in  for  a  good  swim,  with  the 
exception  of  poor  Ted.  The  cook  volunteered 
to  get  breakfast  ready,  after  he  had  been 
well  ducked  a  few  times.  The  rest  of  us  had 
a  game  of  ball  on  the  beach,  till  we  were 
thoroughly  dry. 

Our  breakfast  consisted  of  bacon  and  eggs, 
marmalade,  coffee,  bread  and  butter  and 
fruit  cake.  The  cook  complained  of  being  off 
his  feed  and  bewailed  that  he  could  not  get 
away  with  a  square  meal.  An  inventory 
was  taken  and  it  was  found  out  that  he  had 
demolished  a  liberal  helping  of  bacon,  three 
eggs,  three  cups  of  coffee,  five  pieces  of  bread 
and  butter  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  pieces 
of  cake.  We  were  afraid  to  throw  him  into 
the  lake  on  account  of  the  disastrous  results 
that  might  occur  from  a  sudden  immersion 
in  his  torpid  state.  The  crime  was  too  great, 
to  pass  unnoticed,  however,  so  we  made  him 
wash  up. 

Bert  and  the  skipper  decided  on  a  stroll 
up  to  Rosebank  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  They  rowed  across  the  river,  carefully 
turning  the  "dink"  over  on  the  beach  before 
going  up  the  steep  path  that  led  to  the  village. 

The  "General  Store"  displayed  some  rather 
unique  advertising.  One  sign  read  something 
like  this,  "Strawberries  was  twelve  cents  for 
a  large  box,  but  they  are  all  gone  now." 
Another  sign  announced,  "Come  in  and  see 
the  only  living  tarantulla  in  captivity."  The 
store-keeper  had  a  nest  of  spiders,  taken  off 
a  bunch  of  bananas,  put  in  a  jar.  No  one 
cared  to  investigate  as  to  whether  they  were 
wThat  the  man  claimed  them  to  be,  so  we  took 
his  word  for  it. 

We  got  back  to  the  river  in  due  course  to 
find  our  oars  gone.  Bert  discovered  them, 
after  a  search,  under  a  boathouse  that  some 
young  ladies  were  living  over.  Some  time 
was  spent  searching  for  the  oars,  giving  us 
ample  time  to  devise  some  scheme  for  re- 
venge.   The   cook   conceived   the  brilliant 
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idea  of  filling  the  toes  of  the  numerous  bath- 
ing stockings,  that  were  hanging  on  the 
balcony  to  dry,  with  dead  minnows.  The 
beach  was  well  supplied  with  them  from  the 
heavy  gale,  and  some  of  them  had  been  dead 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  girls  found 
them  the  following  morning,  when  about  to 
go  in  for  a  swim.  Their  yells  could  be  heard 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  beach. 

After  tea  we  were  invited  to  go  to  a  potato 
roast  by  the  girls,  so  we  all  put  in  a  very 
enjoyable  evening. 

The  night  passed  uneventfully  and  Sat- 
urday morning  broke  fine,  with  a  spanking 
breeze  from  the  east. 

Milton  and  the  skipper  got  the  Katharine 
all  squared  away  for  the  return  trip,  while 
the  cook  with  the  assistance  of  Ted  got  break- 
fast ready. 

At  eight  forty-five  we  cast  off  and  filled 
away  on  the  port  tack.  Once  clear  of  the 
land  we  put  her  straight  before  it.  The  seas 
got  up  as  we  got  down  the  coast,  but  we  fairly 
flew  along.  The  Katharine  acted  splendidly 
as  she  always  does  in  a  following  sea.  Her 


excessive  freeboard  and  long  counter  made 

her  as  dry  as  a  chip  and  easy  to  steer. 

When  off  the  "Scarboro  Bluffs"  the  breeze 
again  dropped,  so  we  ran  out  into  the  lake 
about  four  miles  before  putting  her  before  the 
wind  once  more.  This  run  carried  us  well 
down  the  coast  off  Scarboro  Beach.  We 
jibed  over  when  close  in  to  shore  and  headed 
for  Toronto  Lights,  on  the  Eastern  Channel, 
where  we  arrived  at  two  five  p.m.  Another 
fifteen  minutes  brought  us  to  the  moorings. 

The  skipper's  wife  and  children  were  on 
hand  to  welcome  the  returned  mariners  to 
a  much  enjoyed  dinner. 

One  lesson  learned  from  this  cruise  was 
that  an  auxiliary  motor  of  some  kind  is  almost 
a  necessity.  Next  summer  a  motor  will  be 
installed  in  the  "Katharine,"  and  we  then 
hope  to  take  a  much  more  extended  cruise. 

Ted  has  made  wonderful  progress  since 
this  trip,  and  his  chance  of  living  to  a  ripe 
old  age  is  more  than  fair. 

Milton  has  not  had  any  trouble  with 
rheumatism  since.  The  last  time  the  skipper 
saw  him  he  wanted  to  sign  articles  immed- 
iately for  next  summer's  cruise. 


THE  MORNING 
SAIL.      -:-     -:-  -:- 


FISHING  IN  LITTLE  STREAMS 


Reginald 

I who  write  this  have  fished  for  trout  in 
the  noble  rivers  of  New  Brunswick  where 
you  can  catch  three  and  four  pound  sea 
trout  who  fight  with  the  elan  of  poilus  in 
the  still  more  noted  inland  rivers  of  Ontario, 
where  you  can  catch  even  bigger  fish;  and  in 
little  known  streams  of  the  North  where  the 
last  man  who  fished  before  me  may  have  been 
some  prospector  for  minerals  ten  or  fifteen 
years  previous;  and  caught  and  lost  some  big 
trout.  But  for  all  that,  I  have  found  both 
enjoyment  and  sport  in  fishing  little  streams, 
some  quite  near  the  haunts  of  men,  where  if 
you  caught  a_trout  of  a  pound  and  a  half  or 
a  pound  and  a  quarter  weight  you  showed  it 
proudly  to  all  your  friends  and  rivals,  and 
bragged  about  it  insufferably  all  that  season, 
its  weight  gradually  increasing  at  each  dra- 
matic relation  of  its  capture  till  it  reached 
the  limit  of  three,  and  even  four  pounds, 
according  to  the  credulity  of  the  listener. 
The  true  fisherman  for  that  lovely  and  elusive 
fish,  the  spotted  brook  trout,  or  char,  as  he 
really  is,  will  agree  with  nie4hat  there  is  often 
more  skill,  sport — yes,  and  genuine  enjoy- 
ment— in  fishing  one  of  these  little  streams 
where  the  trout,  are  wary  and  educated,  than 
in  catching  much  bigger  fish  in  larger,  re- 
moter streams,  where  the  traut  are  as  ignor- 
ant as  so  many  catfish  and  where  it  is,  on 
account  of  distance  and  want  of  facilities, 
impossible  to  bring  or  send  them  home  in 
decent  condition. 

In  this  short  paper  I  propose  to  give  a  short 
account  of  fishing  two  of  these  little  streams 
that  lie  close  together  near  a  small  town  in  one 
of  the  smallest  of  Ontario  counties,  and  so 
try  and  convince  the  reader  that  there  is  fun, 
exercise,  sport  and  skill  in  fishing  these  little 
streams. 

Without  preamble  I  would  ask  you  to 
imagine  this  deponent  setting  forth  one,  by 
no  means  balmy,  May  morning  this  year 
equipped  for  the  fray  with  light  trout  rod, 
a  frugal  lunch,  sundry  lines  and  leaders, 
some  flies,  and,  last  but  not  least,  a  box  con- 
taining many  lively  specimens  of  the  humble 
angle  worm  of  the  large  snake  or  dew-worm 
variety,  the  true  standby  (I  blush  not  to 
own  it)  of  the  trout  fisher  in  tiny  streams 
such  as  I  am  about  to  angle  in.  The  main 
reason  of  this  is  that  in  many  parts  of  such 
streams  it  is  quite  impossible  to  throw  or 
even  "flip"  a  fly  on  account  of  thick  brush, 
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especially  when  the  rivulet  takes  its  way 
through  that  most  primitive  and  primeval 
of  all  institutions,  a  Canadian  cedar  swamp. 

I  pass  quickly  through  the  long  main  street 
peculiar  to  country  towns,  exchanging  greet- 
ings with  sundry  early  birds  of  business  men 
at  this  not  very  early  hour  of  half  past  six, 
and  milkmen  finishing  their  rounds;  being 
accosted,  too,  by  various  somnolent  speci- 
mens of  the  town  loafer  genus,  in  the  detached 
and  uninterested  way  peculiar  to  this  inactive 
class  of  citizens.  I  have  often  wondered 
why  these  gentry  invariably  make  a  practice 
of  getting  up  at  five  in  the  morning  to  do 
nothing  whatever  all  day.  The  fact  remains 
that  they  do.  Perhaps  just  now,  they  being 
mostly  young  and  able  bodied,  and  having 
no  particular  ties  or  occupations,  are  be- 
ginning to  think  of  making  up  their  minds 
at  this  crisis  to  enlist,  but  probably  from  force 
of  habit  they  are  a  long  time  about  it. 

I  pass  through  the  town,  proceed  for  about 
a  mile  along  a  very  pretty  road  shaded  by 
great  maples,  which  at  this  time  of  year  are 
alive  with  mating  birds,  and  turn  sharply 
to  my  right  down  a  road  through  a  more  open 
and  undulating  country,  with  houses  fewer 
and  farther  between.  A  treeless  and  some- 
what uninteresting  tract  of  country  is  before 
me,  as  I  look  down  on  it  from  a  hill  crowned 
by  a  very  ugly  but  interesting  old  meeting 
house  and  graveyard  where  many  of  the 
"rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep."  It 
is  over  a  hundred  years  old.  Below  it  lies 
the  flat  marshy  tract  of  land  with  only  "one 
or  two  stunted  clumps  of  bushes  through 
which  the  stream  or  tiny  rivulet  runs.  It 
is  tiny,  indeed,  merely  crossing  a  hundred 
acres  from  its  spring-fed  source  (the  trout  is 
an  aristocrat  and  will  only  live  in  the  purest 
spring  water)  till  it  falls  into  a  larger  stream 
apparently  as  well  fitted  for  maintaining  trout 
as  the  smaller  one,  but  in  which  neither  I 
nor  any  one  else,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  ever 
seen  a  trout,  much  less  caught  one. 

The  ways  and  prejudices  of  trout  are  past 
finding  out,  by  people  of  my  calibre  at  any 
rate. 

I  approach  this  stream,  which  at  a  hundred 
yards  or  even  fifty  yards  is  so  unobtrusive 
that  no  one  would  suspect  a  stream  of  any 
sort  to  traverse  that  swampy  looking  little 
flat,  till  he  came  on  it.  It  begins  with  a  big 
spring  of  beautiful  water  and  owing  to  the 
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features  of  the  country  between  two  slopes 
which  it  traverses,  has  often  swampy  margins, 
and  is  an  unpleasant  creek  to  fish,  especially 
at  the  upper  end  and  during  a  spring  of  much 
rain.  But  there  are  a  few  good  sized  trout 
in  it — good,  that  is,  considering  the  smallness 
of  its  volume.  If  the  banks  were  not  in- 
secure and  swampy  (of  which  more  anon) 
one  could  jump  over  it  anywhere.  It  con- 
tains as  I  have  said,  however,  now  and  then  a 
good  trout  for  these  parts,  and  I  got  one  of 
them  that  day,  as  you  shall  hear. 

I  reach  a  great  bubbling  spring,  the  source 
of  the  little  streamlet.  As  I  climb  over  the 
fence  into  the  marshy  pasture  through  which 
it  flows  two  quick  flashes  down  $  shallow 
"riffle"  beside  me  show  that  two  smallish 
six  inch  trout  have  been  frightened  by  my 
quiet  movements  while  putting  my  rod  to- 
gether. 

As  the  whole  stream  is  quite  open,  with 
the  exception  of  some  rugged  clumps  of  alders 
here  and  there,  and  badly  overflowed  at  the 
lower  part  as  I  found,  making  approaching 
the  channel  there  practically  impossible,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  fine  gilt  edged  sort  of 
thing  to  tie  on  a  fly,  one  fly,  a  small  grey 
hackle.  The  creek  is  very  small,  running 
fast,  but  with  pools  two  or  three  feet  deep 
with  the  usual  trout  lairs  under  the  banks 
and  subterranean  channels,  so  I  simply 
"flipped"  the  fly  silently  into  the  current 
keeping  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight. 
As  a  result,  in  the  first  ten  minutes  two  finger- 
lings  commit  suicide,  both  being  under  the 
limit.  Now  a  little  trout  that  snaps  fly,  or 
any  other  bait  for  that  matter,  is  practically 
a  dead  fish  before  he's  off  the  hook.  However 
I  honorably  and  legally  put  the  first  one  back 
and  see  him  flat  off  belly  up  to  be  assimilated 
by  the  first  Kingfisher  or  big  trout  that  comes 
across  him.  The  other,  after  reflection,  I 
put  in  my  basket.  There's  no  bait  like  a 
little  trout  for  a  big  one,  and  this  little  fellow 
if  kept  fresh  enough  may  beguile  some  pound- 
er from  the  still  deeper  pools  in  the  lower  part 
of  this  creek  or  in  the  larger  one  I  mean  to 
try  after  this  one.  And  now  I  am  approach- 
ing the  first  fence.  The  stream  pours  down 
a  little  rapid  with  a  noisy  rattle  and  falls  into 
a  dark  pool  about  five  feet  deep  with  a  lot 
of  scum  and  debris  damming  the  farther  end 
of  it.  The  fly  dances  down  the  rapid,  plumps 
into  the  pool,  sinks  under  the  scum  (no  dry 
fly  fishing  this)  and  immediately  there  is  a 
sharp  electric  tug  followed  by  a  short  exciting 
struggle  which  ends  in  the  transfer  of  a  nice 
bright  colored  trout  of  quite  nine  ounces  to 


my  basket.  I  climb  the  fence  in  a  more 
cheerful  frame  of  mind  and  proceed  to  fish 
the  broader  snag  between  stream  that  runs 
down  to,  and  past  the  alders.  There  are  fish 
here  for  I  see  some,  but  perhaps  they  see  me 
or  the  fly  does  not  tempt  them  though  I 
change  it  twice,  losing  two  flies  on  those 
infernal  snags.  I  see  too  in  one  open  stretch 
that  several  unfrightened  fish  take  no  notice 
of  the  lure.  However,  opposite  the  first 
alder  bush  I  get  a  six  inch  trout,  just  within 
the  limit.  But  as  usual  in  these  small  streams 
only  the  smaller  fish  will  rise  at  the  fly.  Just 
then  a  sharp  shower  comes  up  and  the  wind 
which  has  been  north-west — a  bad  fishing 
quarter — changes  to  west,  which  is  much 
better.  I  take  refuge  in  a  small  tumble 
down  barn  nearby  which  has  been  built  on 
marshy  foundations  and  looks  rather  like  a 
badly  built  muskrat  house  after  a  spring 
flood.  The  clouds  soon  roll  by  and  the  wind 
becomes  more  westerly,  and  things  generally 
look  more  roseate.  The  stream,  where  I 
reach  it,  is  deeper  but  alas!  along  the  midst  of 
it  runs  an  old  weed  grown  and  slimy  but 
strong  rail  fence.  Here  and  there  the  stream 
twists  and  curves,  making  deep  and  tempting 
holes  but  always  in  close  proximity  to  those 
treacherous  rails,  and  with  lots  of  other  rails, 
logs  and  debris  floating  about.  This  is  no 
spot  for  using  the  fly  in  any  shape  or  form. 
Off  come  mine  and  a  leader  with  hook  baited 
with  that  humble  but  attractive  dew-worm  is 
substituted.  The  novice  might  here  be  re- 
minded that  when  bait  fishing  for  trout,  one 
can  scarcely  make  the  b*ait  too  large.  Trout 
have  very  big  mouths. 

Sure  enough,  my  wriggling  lure  had  hardly 
disappeared  in  a  black  hole  beneath  the  lowest 
submerged  rail  when  there  was  a  sharp  yank 
and  pull  and  I  could  tell  I  had  a  fair  sized  one 
on.  The  place  I  was  in  was  a  bad  one 
in  which  to  handle  a  resourceful  trout.  For 
a  moment  I  am  obliged  to  hold  my  rod 
straight  and  out  comes  the  top  joint.  I  grab 
it  and  the  fish  is  still  on  but  he  has  had  a 
moment's  precious  time  to  profit  by  a  slack- 
ened line  and  dives  deeply  under  the  bottom 
rail,  probably  to  some  submerged  log,  and 
next  instant  the  line  comes  home  smack 
across  my  face,  while  the  trout  goes  off  with 
the  hook,  I  fear,  fast  anchored  in  his  jaw, 
which  will  probably,  though  not  always, 
mean  ultimate  death  for  him.  I  repair  my 
tackle  with  remarks  "not  loud  but  deep" 
so  much  so  that  a  mild  lady  like  a  Holstein 
cow  that  is  grazing  nearby,  lifts  her  head  and 
grazes  placidly  at  me  as  though  she  were 
saying  to  herself — "Well,  really  now." 
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I  cross  the  fence  and  get  to  the  other  side 
of  the  creek,  not  without  difficulty  and  a  long 
jump,  landing  with  a  squash  on  the  marshy 
farther  bank.  Here  I  am  confronted  by  a 
larger  pool  with  a  perfect  congerie  of  logs, 
rails  and  other  drift  at  the  far  end  of  it.  I 
fish  the  near  and  clear  end  of  it  with  caution, 
but  there  is  nothing  doing.  Then  I  insert 
my  carefully  renewed  bait  into  a  space  less 
than  a  foot  wide  between  two  firmly  anchored 
old  rails  with  deep  water  beneath. 

There  was  almost  instantly  a  tug  which  I 
felt  all  over  me,  and  I  awoke  swiftly  to  the 
fact  that  a  fish  as  big  as  ever  grows  in  that 
particular  stream,  was  on  to  me. 

Now  if  the  reader  expects  to  hear  of  scien- 
tific playing  of  this  fish,  of  lightning  rushes  of 
the  trout  from  one  end  of  the  pool  to  the 
other,  turning  handsprings  as  he  went,  etc. 
he's  in  wrong.  I  don't  know  what  Robert 
Page  Lincoln  may  say  about  this  but  I  admit 
that  though  I  didn't  lift  that  trout  for  fear 
of  breaking  my  line  I  hauled  him  out  even 
as  the  ardent  school  boy  yanks  from  some 
placid  pool  the  somnolent  and  peaceful  cat- 
fish that  has  engulfed  his  bait.  In  less  than 
a  minute  a  record  trout  (record  for  those  small 
streams,  that  is,  weighing  over  a  pound  and 
a  half  and  sixteen  inches  long)  was  flopping 
on  the  bank.  Knocking  him  on  the  head,  I 
soon  had  him  deposited  in  my  basket. 

At  that  proud  moment  I  forgot  wet,  mud 
and  all  the  "slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune." 

A  little  farther  on  the  stream  became  im- 
possible at  that  season  of  the  year  on  account 
of  overflowed  and  treacherous  banks,  so  after 
losing  two  good  fish  and  getting  one  with  the 
fly  in  its  marshy  mazes,  I  turn  my  back  on  it 
and  seek  the  larger  stream  a  mile  away,  but 
with  no  ungrateful  feeling  to  the  queer  little 
rill,  for  has  it  not  afforded  me  a  fish  which 
by  the  judicious  addition  of  a  few  ounces 
now  and  then  to  his  weight  might  form  ma- 
terial for  a  fisherman's  "winter's  tale?"  V 

A  short,  brisk  walk  soon  brought  me  to 
the  other  stream,  which  is  a  beautiful  one, 
and  which  if  restocked  and  given  a  fair 
chance,  would  be  one  of  the  finest  little  trout 
brooks  for  its  size  in  this  older  portion  of 
Ontario.  The  first  farm  formerly  belonged 
to  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  but  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  new  owner  and  1  stopped 
at  his  pretty  and  comfortable  house  (the 
farm-houses  of  Prince  Edward  County  are 
a  matter  of  pride  to  their  owners).  I  listened 
to  his  recital  of  the  trouble  he  had  with  those 
useless  beings,  the  town  loafers  out  on  the 
rampage.    They  always  left  his  gates  open 


and  let  his  stock  out  so  that  it  took  a  day  or 
two  to  collect  them  again.  These  gentlemen 
of  leisure  make  fishing  a  pretext  merely. 
What  they  are  out  after  is  that  congenial 
pursuit — the  doing  of  all  sorts  of  mischief. 
Only  a  year  before,  some  of  them  had  set  fire 
to  the  woods,  as  a  result  of  which  six  or  seven 
acres  of  valuable  maple  and  pine  timber  had 
been  destroyed,  besides  other  damage.  Be- 
cause of  this  the  farmers  have  "posted  the 
creek"  and  I'm  sure  I  can't  blame  them. 
Indeed  their  forbearance  has  been  wonderful. 
I  wonder  how  conscription  will  hit  these  chil- 
dren of  license  and  liberty.  I  fear  they  will 
prove  what  soldiers  call  "the  King's  hard 
bargains."  This  stream  I  am  speaking  of 
soon  after  its  source  enters  a  magnificent 
woods,  a  bit  of  the  forest  primeval  even  though 
so  near  a  town.  Lofty  pine  and  hemlock 
trees  tower  towards  the  light,  interspersed 
with  spruce,  silver  and  black  birch,  and  near 
the  stream  a  tangle  of  smaller  growth  balsam, 
cedar,  willow  and  alder.  In  the  more  open 
spots  there  are  more  wild  flowers  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  county  of  the  same 
area.  Marsh  marigolds  and  adder's  tongue 
(dog-tooth  violet)  and  violets,  white,  yellow 
and  purple,  grow  in  profusion  while  later  on 
the  brook  is  choked  in  parts  with  water  cress, 
that  plant  which  makes  such  excellent  eating 
with  bread  and  butter.  Fly  fishing  is  im- 
possible in  most  of  it,  so  choked  and  encumber- 
ed is  it  with  fallen  and  dead  timber  and 
logs,  and  fishing  of  any  kind  is  difficult  in 
many  parts.  This  gives  the  trout  a  fighting 
chance  for  existence.  At  the  very  edge  of 
this  fine  piece  of  woodland  I  succeed  in  en- 
ticing two  fish  about  eight  ounces  in  weight, 
from  under  an  old  log  with  a  miniature  whirl- 
pool in  front  of  it.  They  are  more  vividly 
colored  than  the  trout  of  the  open  stream. 
Their  scarlet  spots  and  fins  are  brighter  and 
the  orange  tints  beneath  deeper.  Well  may 
the  trout  be  called  the  "flower  of  the  brooks." 

I  pass  through  these  big  woods  as  far  as 
to  where  the  burnt  district  begins  and  a  sad 
sight  it  is,  of  wanton  Hun-like  destruction. 
The  tree  of  liberty  bears  strange  fruit  some- 
times. I'm  inclined  to  think  that  democracy 
is  like  the  life  everlasting,  an  excellent  thing 
in  itself,  but  one  that  requires  a  great  deal  of 
preparation  to  make  us  fit  for  it.  At  the 
burnt  woods  I  turn  back,  as  I  have  several 
more  medium  trout,  and  the  sun  in  the  West 
is  beginning  to  turn  the  black  pines  and  hem- 
locks crimson.  I  am  delighted  to  put  up, 
as  I  traverse  the  dim  aisles  of  the  dense  wood- 
lands, a  brace  of  woodcock,  showing  that 
these  beautiful  but  vanishing  game  birds  are 
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beginning  to  breed  again  in  this  district  now 
that  they  are  less  molested.  There  ought  to 
be  a  well  enforced  close  season  for  woodcock 
for  at  least  five  years.  I  was  glad  also  to 
hear  from  many  sides  the  cheerful  drumming 
of  the  ruffed  grouse,  much  more  frequently 
than  last  year.  This  royal  game  bird  ought 
to  have  his  present  term  of  protection  ex- 
tended for  two  years  longer.  As  the  soft 
May  day  evening  shadows  fall  I  wencHmy 
way  homewards,  after  *an  enjoyable  and 
bracing  day's  sport,  and  with  a  fair  basket 
of  fish  for  such  little  streams,  to  say  nothing 


of  the  big  ones.  I  admit  that  some  of  my 
methods  of  catching  these  fish  may  not  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  purist  angler,  the 
man  of  the  dry  fly.  I  remember  once  an  old 
sport  with  whom  I  was  discussing  •  the  in- 
teresting subject  of  bear  hunting  and  the 
best  times  and  seasons  therefor,  said  to  me 
emphatically:  "Sort,  the  best  season  for 
shootin'  bears  is  when  bears  is  round."  Simi- 
larly, the  best  way  to  catch  trout  in  such 
streams  as  I  have  described,  is  to  adopt  the 
only  possible  method  of  catching  them 
therein. 
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THE  first  thing  I  am  going  to  do,  Mr. 
Reader,  is  to  introduce  you  to  my 
friends  who  in  this  little  story  will  be 
known  as  the  Captain,  the  Steward  and  the 
Chief.    Remember  we  were  not  in  a  Dread- 
naught  but  in  a  small  motor  boat  and  canoe. 

We  started  out  on  the  15th  of  May,  1916, 
on  a  twelve  mile  journey  to  St.  George,  N.B., 
the  trip  being  made  in  our  Ford  car.  At 
St.  George  we  expected  to  get  our  motor  boat 
and  another  friend,  George,  to  run  the  boat. 

Before  we  had  gone  more  than  seven  miles, 
the  old  Ford  slowed  down  and  then  stopped. 
The  writer  got  out  and  cranked  and  cranked 
and  sweat  profusely,  but  all  to  no  avail. 
Captain  thereupon  got  out  of  his'  coat,,  rolled 
up  his  sleeves  and  applied  his  two  hundred 
and  twentyrfive  pounds  of  Scotch  muscle 
to  the  crank.  He  fairly  lifted  the  machine 
from  the  ground  and  still  it  would  not  go. 
Well,  then  the  steward  said  he  could  start 
the  machine  if  he  had  a  hand-cap.  Then 
winding  up  his  arm  he  cranked  till  his  chest 
was  heaving  like  a  bellows,  but  still  it  was 
no  go.  "Now  then,"  said  the  Chief,  "I'm 
going  to  start  that  engine." 

"And  7,"  said  the  Steward,  "am  going 
down  the  road  about  half  a  mile  to  get 
another  car." 

We  worked  and  worked  but  to  no  avail. 
Then  as  it  was  about  half  a  mile  of  down 
grade  to  the  next  house,  decided  to  push  her 
along  till  we  came  to  the  house  below.  On 
coming  around  a  bend  in  the  road  the  Captain 
said: 

"Look  boys,  up  on  the  side  of  that  hill  off 
the  road!" 


We  looked  and  saw  the  Steward  with  a 
pair  of  horses  and  a  plow.  He  was  actually 
plowing  and  as  we  went  along  a  little  farther 
the  Chief  yelled: 

"Look,  boys,  and  see  the  fun!" 

It  appeared  by  the  way  the  horses  were 
going  that  the  Steward  had  sat  down  on  the 
plow  to  rest  and  the  horse,  seeing  the  car,  had 
started  suddenly,  jolting  the  Steward  off 
into  the  mud.  However,  he  caught  the  team 
again. 

Meantime  we  had  got  as  far  as  we  could  on 
the  down  grade  with  no  engine  going.  Pretty 
soon  back  came  the  Steward  and  said: 

"Boys,  I  have  got  another  car." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Captain,  "but  it  has 
eight  hoofs." 

The  facts  were :  the  Steward,  seeing  a  young 
man  in  the  field  plowing,  had  gone  up  to  him 
to  get  some  information  as  to  where  he  could 
get  another  car.  The  young  man  offered 
to  take  him  into  St.  George  with  his  car  but 
said  he  would  first  have  to  see  if  his  father 
would  consent  to  do  the  plowing  in  his  stead. 
Whereupon  he  had  gone  away  to  see  his  father, 
leaving  the  Steward  in  charge  of  the  team, 

'Shortly  after  this  the  young  man  came  back 
and  yelled,  "AH  aboard,"  so  we  shifted  our 
duffle  into  his  car  and  we  were  on  our  way 
once  more,  leaving  our  car  with  the  young 
man's  father. 

In  about  fifteen  minutes  we  had  reached 
the  beautiful  landing  on  the  Magua^avic 
River,  just  below  the  little  up-to-date  Victoria 
Hotel  which  anyone  going  fishing  will  find 
very  nice  and  convenient  to  the  river,  as 
well  as  to  the  railroad  station. 
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Arrived  at  St.  George,  we  looked  up  our 
friend  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  his  motor 
boat  at  the  landing  and  soon  we  were  slipping 
up  the  river  on  our  trip  to  Utopia  Lake. 
We  motored  up  the  river  and  under  the  cover- 
ed bridge  and  then  went  ashore  at  an  Indian 


Before  returning,  however,  we  got  ready 
to  do  some  fishing.  It  was  then  drawing 
near  sunset  which  is  a  favorite  time  at  this 
place.  At  that  time  of  year  the  smelt  are 
spawning  in  the  brooks  into  which  they  go 
from  dark  till  daylight.    They  are  so  thick 
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place,  known  as  Canal  Point,  to  borrow  a 
lantern  as  we  had  forgotten  our  lantern  in 
our  hurry  to  get  away.  This  remarkable  old 
Indian  showed  us  some  of  his  fine  canoes  and 
I  had  a  paddle  with  him  in  one  of  them. 
Then  he  took  us  all  through  his  beautiful 
little  cottage  which  as  everyone  who  has 
visited  this  place  will  tell  you  is  a  very  neat, 
clean,  place,  and  as  it  is  situated  upon  the 
river  bank  just  opposite  the  canal  that  leads 
from  Maguadavic  River  to  Lake  Utopia? 
it  commands  a  very  fine  view. 

Once  more  all  aboard  the  motor  boat,  we 
proceeded  on  our  way  out  the  canal  and  into 
Lake  Utopia  squaring  our  boat  for  the  head 
of  the  lake,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles. 
We  passed  several  islands  and  a  club-house 
on  our  way  and  landed  at  a  place  called 
Doyle's  Camp.  There  was  a  very  fine  sand 
beach  about  three  hundred  yards  long  at  tMs 
point.  Lake  Utopia  is  noted  for  its  fine  long 
sand  beaches.  Then  we  went  up  to  the  camp 
to  look  over  a  site  on  which  to  pitch  our  tent. 
The  Captain  decided  he  would -like  to  stay 
one  night  in  the  log  camp  so  we  all  joined 
him,  using  the  tent  for  bedding.  Believe 
me,  the  Chief  did  not  have  such  a  good  opinion 
of  the  bunch  the  next  morning. 


that  one  can  scoop  them  up  in  a  landing  net 
a  bucketful  at  a  time  most  anywhere  in  the 
brook.  We  use  these  smelt  for  a  bait  and  a 
common  bamboo  rod  or  a  long  cedar  pole, 
fancy  rods  being  not  much  use  on  account 
of  the  bait  being  so  large.  We  put  the  smelt 
on  the  hook  whole  and  alive.  The  trout 
cannot  swallow  them  and  if  you  do  not  set 
the  hook  in  well  and  land  them  right  aboard 
without  any  playing  you  will  lose  nine  out  »of 
every  ten  trout.  Those  trout  are  the  regular 
large  lake  trout  weighing  from  one  pound  to 
four  pounds. 

Two  of  us  got  ready  and  went  out  in  the 
canoe  while  our  friend  George  went  around 
the  lake  and  river  back  to  St.  George,  in- 
tending to  come  back  the  next  day.  Mean- 
time the  Chief  and  the  Steward  went  over 
to  the  end  of  the  sand  beach  on  some  rocks 
to  try  their  luck  there.  We  fished  till  long 
after  dark  and  then  came  ashore  for  supper 
in  the  log  camp.  Our  total  was  only  three 
fish  which  did  not  look  very  good.  The 
Captain,  however,  said  he  would  stay  out  in 
the  canoe  all  night  if  he  thought  he  could 
get  another  equal  to  any  one  of  the  three  we 
already  had. 

With  supper  over  and  our  pipes  a-going, 
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a  fish  story  or  so,  we  were  ready  for  the 
boughs  and  soon  fell  asleep.    About  two 
o'clock  the  Chief  woke  up  and  asked: 
"Did  you  hear  that?" 

I  had  heard  a  screech  owl  making  a  din 
over  at  the  brook  where  the  smelt  were  so 
thick  and  I  replied: 

"Oh,  that's  nothing,  you  may  see  a  bear 
pulling  out  a  log  from  the  roof  of  the  camp 
before  daylight." 

That  settled  the  Chief,  there  was  no  more 
sleep  for  him.  However,  it  was  not  long  till 
daylight  came  and  the  Steward  turned  out 
and  started  a  fire  and  got  the  breakfast. 
Meantime,  the  rest  of  us  went  down  to  the 
beach  and  made  our  preparations  for  another 
attack  on  the  finny  ones.  Over  at  one  end 
of  the  beach  we  saw  Mr.  Owl  sitting  on  a  tall 
dry  stub.  We  wished  for  a  gun  then  but  like 
the  fisherman's  cable  and  anchor,  our  guns 
were  home.  After  breakfast  we  started  in 
fishing  taking  turns  in  the  canoe.  It  was 
cold  at  daylight  but  as  the  good  old  sun  peep- 
ed over  the  hill  at  the  east  of  the  lake  it  was 
a  fine  sight.  Just  then  the  trout  began  to 
bite  in  earnest  and  the  Chief  and  I  scooped 
in  quite  a  number  before  the  Captain  and 
the  Steward  noticed  us.  They  began  to 
call  to  us  to  come  ashore  saying  we  had  got 
enough  but  their  entreaties  were  not  heeded. 
We  stayed  right  where  we  were  till  we  thought 
the  Captain  and  Steward  would  yell  them- 
selves hoarse  then  I  suggested  we  had  better 
go  ashore  and  give  them  a  chance  in  the  canoe. 
The  Chief,  however,  would  plead  just  to  be 
allowed  one  more,  and  then  when  he  had  that, 
just  another.  Finally  he  consented,  and  I 
hauled  in  the  anchor  and  paddled  ashore. 
You  can  depend  upon  it  the  Captain  and 
Steward  were  right  at  the  bow  of  the  canoe 
when  she  struck  the  sand. 

We  got  out  and  away  they  went.  Spread- 
ing out  some  blankets  on  the  sand  facing  the 
sun  we  had  a  good  old  smoke,  every  now  and 
then  taking  a  look  at  the  fish  we  had  caught 
to  see  if  they  had  grown  any.  About  two 
hours  later  two  delighted  men,  the  Captain 
and  the  Steward,  came  ashore  with  a  fine 
string  of  fish. 

As  the  Steward  had  brought  his  camera 
along,  he  decided  we  must  have  some  snap- 
shots so  we  got  a  bench  from  the  camp  and 
brought  it  outside  and  placed  the  trout  on 
it.  The  bench  was  eight  feet  long  and 
thirteen  inches  wide  and  if  the  picture  re- 
produces well  you  will  get  a  good  view  of  the 
trout  yourself,  Mr.  Reader,  and  you  can 
judge  from  the  size  of  the  bench  just  what 
these  trout  looked  like. 


Just  as  we  were  about  to  take  the  picture 
all  saw  a  motor  boat  coming  up  the  lake  and 
we  decided  to  wait  as  we  knew  it  was  our 
friend  George  and  w£  wanted  to  have  him  in 
the  snap-shot. 

You  should  have  seen  the  smile  on  the 
Captain's  face  when  George  came.  He  was 
more  than  delighted  with  the  catch. 

After  we  got  that  picture  the  Steward  got 
dinner  ready  outdoors  on  a  table  made  with 
an  old  door  and  two  benches. 

We  all  had  a  good  dinner  and  an  extra  mug 
of  tea  and  then  the  Steward  said  we  must 
have  another  snap  as  we  were  all  standing 
around  the  table. 

Getting  ready  then,  we  started  for  across 
the  head  of  the  lake  to  a  place  called  Mill 
Brook  where  the  smelt  go  in.  We  packed  up 
our  duffle  for  we  did  not  intend  to  come  back 
this  way,  then  getting  into  the  motor  boat 
towed  the  canoe. 

We  got  across  to  a  place  called  Frawly's 
Club  House  and  landed.  Mr.  Frawly  came 
down  the  beach  to  meet  us  and  invited  us  all 
up  to  his  club-house  where  we  stayed  a  while 
with  him  and  then  proceeded  to  the  mouth 
of  Mill  Brook  where  we  fished  for  a  time. 

We  decided  we  would  let  our  friend  George 
go  down  the  river  home  as  by  that  time  he 
was  getting  tired  of  fishing,  having  been  in 
that  locality  oftener  than  we. 

Then  we  went  ashore  and  carried  the  canoe 
across  to  Mill  Lake,  a  distance  of  five  hundred 
yards,  and  making  two  trips  across  Mill  Lake, 
we  landed  all  the  duffle  at  the  old  camping 
ground  at  the  mouth  of  Dam  Lake  Brook, 
then  pitched  our  tent  and  spread  out  the 
sleeping  bags  for  the  night. 

The  captain  and  the  steward  went  over  to 
the  mouth  of  the  brook  to  fish  and  I  started  a 
fire  and  got  some  bacon  fried  with  a  good  old 
pot  of  the  usual  strong  black  tea. 

Just  then  it  was  getting  along  towards 
dark  and  I  expected  the  trout  would  be  coming 
in  to  the  mouth  of  the  brook  to  feed  as  the 
water  is  very  shallow  there  and  the  trout  feed 
from  dark  till  daylight  and  then  go  out  in 
deep  water.  Just  then  the  steward  called 
out:  "Come  oh  come  quick!  See  the  fish — 
thousands  of  them."  I  had  an  idea  what  was 
up  and  went  down.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
brook  the  steward  was  standing  with  his 
boots  on  and  his  landing  net  in  his  hand 
trying  to  scoop  up  some  of  the  fish  that  were 
making  such  a  time  around  his  feet  and  sure 
enough  there  were  thousands  of  them  but 
they  were  suckers,  the  great  enemy  of  the 
trout,  and  all  fish,  for  that  matter,  when  they 
can  get  at  their  spawn  deposited  in  the  sand, 
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as  you  have  doubtless  seen  and  as  Mr.  Robert 
Page  Lincoln  has  written  of  in  Rod  and  Gun. 
His  writings,  by  the  way,  I  always  find  very 
interesting  and  instructive,  particularly  when 
I  go  to  fish  a  new  locality.  (This,  however,  is 
digressing). 

You  should  have  seen  the  steward  when  I 
told  him  they  were  suckers. 

"Well,"  he  said.  "Is  that  all  the  fish  that's 
here?" 

I  told  him  to  wait  a  few  minutes  and  see. 
I  scooped  up  a  landing  net  full  of.  small  smelt 
and  put  them  in  the  canoe  and  baited  up  the 
hooks  for  him  and  the  captain.  We  did  not 
fish  long  before  the  Steward  was  calling  out 
for  the  landing  net  and  between  us  we  landed 
a  dandy  from  off  a  big  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the 
brook  and  there  were  not  over  two  feet  of 
water  for  fifty  feet  off.  Captain  and  I  were 
in  the  canoe  farther  out  and  we  paddled  in 
and  I  landed  the  fish  for  the  steward  and  we 
lay  right  at  the  mouth  of  the  brook  in  the 
canoe  and,  say,  we  sure  had  a  dandy  feed  on 
trout  that  night  with  bacon  and  bread  and 
black  tea. 

Soon  it  got  too  dark  to  fish  with  pleasure, 
and  going  back  to  camp  we  met  the  Chief  and, 
say,  his  eyes  were  bulging  out  of  his  head. 
Alongside  the  fire  he  claimed  he  heard  a  bear 
in  the  bushes  back  of  the  tent.  There  might 
have  been  one  there  as  this  is  a  good  place  for 
bears  and  there  have  been  a  large  number 
caught  there  by  Mr.  White  who  lives  across 
on  the  south  end  of  Mill  Lake.  With  an 
appetizing  supper  of  the  above  mentioned 
trout  and  bacon,  etc.,  we  filled  our  pipes  and 
settled  down  for  a  good  bear  yarn. 

Between  the  hooting  of  an  owl  and  the 
babble  of  the  Dam  Lake  we  fell  asleep  in  our 
sleeping  bags  and  little  tent  about  as  nicely  as 
any  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton  ever  did. 

"Come  boys,  it  is  daylight"  was  the  only 
thing  we  heard  till  next  morning,  with  the 
exception  of  a  snoring  match  between  the 
Captain  and  the  Steward. 

The  latter  and  the  Captain  soon  had  the 
fire  going  well  and  bacon  and  coffee  hot.  We 
went  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  brook  again 
and,  believe,  me  if  there  was  one  canoe  there 
were  half  a  dozen,  all  fishing  at  the  mouth  of 
the  brook,  having  camped  on  the  other  side 
of  Mill  Lake  and  come  across  before  daylight. 
However,  we  had  a  try,  captain  and  I,  but  we 
could  not  seem  to  get  them  coming.  I  guess 
we  were  a  little  late  getting  around  that 
morning  for  the  mouth  of  Dam  Lake  Brook. 

Well,  we  went  ashore  again  and  we  packed 
up  a  good  lunch  and  started  for  Crazy  Lake 
on  an  old  tote  road  about  one  mile  and  a  half. 


We  saw  great  signs  of  deer  and  moose  and 
bear  on  the  old  road  going  in  to  Crazy  Lake. 

Arrived  at  the  lake,  the  first  thing  was  to 
locate  the  old  log  raft  to  fish  from  and  we 
separated  out  around 'the  lake  to  find  the  raft. 
Well,  the  Captain  and  I  located  one  raft  and 
then  the  Captain  having  on  his  hip  boots 
started  to  wade  off  to  the  raft,  and  he  got  on 
the  raft.  I  had  on  only  shoes  but  made  a 
break  for  the  raft  and  when  I  got  on  down  she 
went  and  I  had  to  jump  off  again  up  to  my 
waist  in  the  mud  and  water.  It  was  great  fun 
for  the  Captain  to  see  me  get  wet.  I  did  not 
care,  providing  I  did  not  poison  all  the  trout 
in  the  lake,  and  besides  I  got  my  feet  washed 
anyway  so  you  see  'it  is  a  poor  wind  that  does 
not  blow  somebody  good.' 

Well,  all  we  could  do  was  for  one  of  us  to 
fish  at  a  time  and  the  other  to  look  on  as  there 
was  no  use  fishing  off  the  shore,  it  being  too 
shoal  and  the  sun  being  bright.  However,  the 
Steward  and  the  Chief  and  I  made  a  brush 
camp  and  a  fire  for  pastime  and  watched  the 
Captain  whip  the  water  of  Crazy  Lake  with 
all  the  ability  of  an  Izaac  Walton.  After  a 
long  try  up  went  a  yell:  "The  Captain  has 
hooked  one." 


CAPTAIN,  CHIEF,  GEORGE  AND  THE  WRITER 
AT  DOUGLAS  CAMP,  UTOPIA. 


We  watched  him  from  the  shore.  Back 
and  forward  the  line  would  cut  the  water  and 
he  would  reel  him  in  a  way,  and  then  Bing! 
would  go  the  reel  and  out  would  spin  the  line 
again.  Back  and  forth  he  went  for  ten  long 
minutes,  a  fighter  every  inch,  till  at  last  the 
Captain  got  him  close  enough  to  slip  the 
landing  net  under  his  shining  body.  "Man 
dear,  what  a  beauty!"  came  the  word  on  the 
breeze  to  us  on  shore. 

"Come  ashore  out  of  that"  called  out  the 
Steward.    "I  can't  stand  it  any  longer.  I've 
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got  to  have  &  whack  at  them  or  I  will  swim 
out  and  get  on  the  raft.  I  simply  can't  stand 
it,  that  is  all,"  and  I  believe  the  Steward 
meant  what  he  said  for  if  ever  a  man  liked 
to  fish  it  was  he. 

"All  right  I  will  be  right  ashore,"  called 
back  the  Captain.  Whereupon  he  paddled 
and  poled  his  water  logged  raft  in  to  shore; 
and  he  was  not  off  before  the  Steward  was  on 
and  poling  her  back  again  to  the  middle  of 
the  lake,  as  it  is  only  a  small  lake  all  enclosed 
in  the  green  forest  and  lying  snugly  under  the 
Dam  Lake  Mountain  on  the  north  side. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Captain  said: 
*  "Look  he  has  got  one,"  and  we  watched 
him  do  the  trick  till  he  had  about  nine  or  ten 
and  then  he  decided  he  would  not  be  a  hog  and 
came  ashore  and  offered  the  raft  up  to  anyone 
who  wrould  like  to  try;  but  as  the  sun  was 
getting  down  in  the  west  we  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  go  back  to  Mill  Lake  and 
try  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dam  Lake  Brook 
again.  But,  say,  gentlemen,  you  should  have 
seen  that  bunch  of  fish  out  of  Crazy  Lake. 
I  think  there  were  ten  or  eleven  in  number, 
and  they  weighed  anywhere  from  two  to  three 
pounds  and  a  half  each.  They  say  that  they 
get  trout  that  weigh  four  pounds  out  of  Crazy 
Lake.  Crazy  Lake  is  a  very  queer  Lake  to 
fish.  You  might  fish  all  day  to-day  and  not 
get  a  fish  and  maybe  on  another  day  you 
would  not  fish  ten  minutes  till  you  would 
have  a  good  big  fish.  Nobody,  however,  ever 
gets  any  great  number  at  a  time  from  Crazy 
Lake  and' this  may  be  the  reason  for  big  fish 
in  such  a  small  lake.  Mr.  Reader,  if  you  have 
the  good  fortune  to  get  to  Crazy  Lake  don't 
be  mad  if  you  do  not  get  the  fish  the  first 
day  and,  moreover,  I  think  you  will  say  that 
you  never  travelled  a  prettier  tote  road  in 
your  life.  The  beech  and  maple  and  birch 
are  standing  all  separated  and  trimmed  as 
though  you  were  going  through  a  park,  and 
the  ferns  stand  as  high  as  your  shoulder,  in 
some  places,  with  the  dew  on  them  and  the 
sun  shines  down  upon  all  the  beautiful 
scenery  that  passes  under  review  on  your  way 
to  Crazy  Lake.  On  a  fine  May  morning, 
expecting  to  land  a  few  big  ones  and  stopping 
to  get  a  drink  of  the  cool  spring  water  that 
trickles  down  more  than  one  babbling  brook 
on  the  way  in,  looking  up  you  will  say:  "Well, 
this  is  worth  the  walk  of  one  mile  and  a  half 
even  if  I  never  get  a  fish  out  of  Crazy  Lake," 
that  is,  if  you  are  a  lover  of  nature,  and  if  you 
are  not  a  lover  of  the  lakes,  the  woods,  the 
streams  and  fishing,  you  are  blind  in  one  eye 


and  deaf  in  one  ear,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
disciples  of  Izaac  Walton  at  any  rate. 

"Come  on  boys,  let's  get  back  to  old  Mill 
Lake  again  and  try  our  luck  at  the  mouth  of 
the  brook  again."  One  by  one  we  started  out 
single  file  on  the  old  tote  road  again  for  our 
camp  ground  on  Mill  Lake.  I  might  say  that 
the  camp  ground  had  been  nicely  arranged 
long  before  our  coming  by  our  old  friend,  the 
Indian  whom  we  borrowed  the  lantern  from  on 
the  way  up  the  canal  before  coming  into  Lake 
Utopia.  We  travelled  back  a  lot  faster  than 
we  went  in  on  account  of  its  being  down  hill 
most  of  the  way  out. 

#  That  evening  we  had  very  good  luck  at  the 
mouth  of  the  brook.  We  got  about  forty 
ranging  from  half  a  pound  to  two  and  a  half 
pounds.  We  intended  to  start  for  home  that 
night  but  as  the  fog  came  in  thick  we  decided 
to  stay  another  night  under  the  old  tent.  All 
hands  were  tired  out  and  we  slept  so  soundly 
that  night  that  we  did  not  hear  any  owl  or 
bears.  Next  morning  it  was  still  foggy  and 
we  lay  in  the  old  tent  just  long  enough  to 
spoil  our  fishing  at  the  brook  for  as  soon  as  it 
^got  bright  the  trout  go  out  in  deep  water  and 
you  do  not  have  such  a  good  chance  for  a  rise. 

Packing  up  our  duffle  we  started  across  the 
lake  to  the  end  of  the  Utopia  road,  where  I 
had  told  the  garage  man  to  bring  my  car, 
after  finding  out  what  was  the  matter  with 
the  carbureter.  Upon  landing  at  the  beach 
we  had  to  hide  the  canoe  and  carry  the  duffle 
up. the  hiil  to  the  car.  With  everything  put 
in  the  car  and  a  flap  of  the  crank,  away  we 
went  for  Black's  Harbour.  We  had  not  gone 
over  a  mile  till  we  saw  a  deer  in  the  clover 
field  of  a  farmer  and  it  stood  still  and  I  stopped 
the  car  and  the  thing  still  stood  there.  I 
blew  the  horn  a  number  of  times  but  it  never 
moved.  The  Steward  said  it  was  a  stuffed 
deer,  that  some  one  was  playing  a  joke  on  us, 
and  he  got  out  and  started  to  walk  over  to  it 
but  he  did  not  get  far  till  up  went  the  white 
flag  and  a  few  bounds  put  it  in  the  green 
woods.  There  were  no  films  for  the  camera 
so  the  Steward  lost  that  shot. 

We  were  shortly  at  home  again  with  every- 
body feeling  fine  and  soon  planning  for  a  trip 
the  following  year  to  Lake  Utopia,  Mill  and 
Crazy  Lakes.  Now,  Mr.  Reader,  I  am  putting 
in  some  snap  shots  and  if  they  reproduce  all 
right,  you  will  get  an  idea  of  the  fishing  in 
the  lake  mentioned  and  if  this  little  story  does 
not  get  into  the  waste-paper  basket  I  will  come 
back  with  a  hunting  trip  yarn  in  the  famous 
Pocologan  district. 


WHAT  IS  AND  WHAT  IS  NOT 
A  PICKEREL 


A  survey  of  this  troublesome  question  at  the 
hands  of  James  Barnard,  Angler;  Eben  W.  Cobb 
Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  Fisheries; 
Robert  Page  Lincoln,  Angling  Editor,  Rod  and 
Gun;  with  a  final  and  last  word  by  Barton 
Warren  Evermann,  a  world  authority  on  fishes. 

Superintendent  of  Fisheries; 

Minnesota  Fish  Commission. 
Dear  Sir: — 

It  is  with  a  singular  amount  of  interest  that 
I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  a  subject  that 
has  long  been  a  puzzling  one  to  me,  and  I  say 
this  as  one  who  has  been  actively  engaged  and 
especially  interested  in  the  matter  of  fishing. 
While  I  have  studied  very  closely  the  lives 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  various  trouts 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  almost  all  of  the 
other  fishes,  I  will  admit  that  I  have  not  given 
the  common,  lowly  pickerel  the  attention  I 
should,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  I  am 
writing  you,  as  a  man  of  knowledge  of  the 
fishes  of  our  State  of  Minnesota  in  which 
State  my  puzzle  and  its  tangle  has  its  founda- 
tion, apart  from  any  other  section  of  the 
country  or  water.  I  trust  this  will  sufficiently 
interest  you  to  give  me  a  positive  reply  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  such  a  favor  will  be 
greatly  appreciated;  for  I  am  very  interested 
in  this  subject. 

We  will,  therefore,  begin  at  the  beginning. 
There  are  three  recognized  pickerels  upon  this 
continent,  namely :  the  pickerel  of  the  Atlantic 


seaboard,  scientifically  known  as  Esox  ameri- 
canus.  But  the  common  pickerel  of  the 
Eastern  States  is  known  as  Esox  reticulatus 
(according  to  Jordan)  though  I  am  given  to 
believe  that  Esox  vermiculatus  is  the  more 
common  eastern  term,  since  our  -western 
pickerel,  the  common  chain  pickerel,  is  known 
widely  by  the  term  Esox  reticulatus.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  much  differentia- 
tion in  the  Latin  terms,  for  vermiculations  and 
reticulations  are  one  and  the  same.  Now 
Jordan  holds  that  Esox  vermiculatus  is  the 
chain  pickerel,  the  representative  pickerel  of 
the  Middle  West  and  he  adds  that  they 
"seldom  exceed  a  foot  in  length."  I  hold  that 
the  common  chain  pickerel  is  Esox  reticulatus 
also  known  as  Esox  faciatus.  Now  the  chain 
pickerel,  besides  having  a  wide  distribution 
in  the  Middle  West,  is  also  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  north  country,  and  in 
our  State,  Minnesota,  the  chain  pickerel  is 
certainly  very  widely  represented.  Now  in 
regard  to  the  weight  of  the  chain  pickerel  it 
has  been  said  by  one  writer:  "The  Pickerel  has 
never  been  known  to  exceed  eight  pounds  and 
an  average  weight  of  them  is  three."  Another 
angling  editor  holds  that,  "the  genuine 
pickerel  sometimes  grows  to  a  greater  weight 
than  four  pounds  but  that  he  should  do  so 
with  any  great  regularity,  is  not,  I  believe,  in 
accordance  with  the  scientific  reports." 

We  have  it,  therefore,  that  the  pickerel 
rarely,  if  ever,  goes  over  eight  pounds,  that  it 
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hard'y  ever  exceeds  a  foot  in  length,  and  that 
three  pounds  is  the  average  weight  of  those 
taken.  Upon  that  point  I  take  issue.  I  hold 
that  there  are  actual  pickerel  taken  from  our 
Minnesota  waters  that  reach  not  only  ten 
pounds  weight,  but  fifteen,  seventeen,  twenty 
and  even  twenty-five  pound  weights.  You 
will  now  more  clearly  understand  what  I  am 
driving  at  and  I  have  pledged  myself  to  see 
this  through  or  know  the  reason  why.  M^ark 
the  weights  I  have  given.  You  will  ask  me 
where  I  have  known  such  fish  to  be  taken  to 
uphold  this  idea.  And  I  will  not  go  into 
neighboring  states  to  place  this  but  will  take 
it  right  here  at  home,  in  lakes  that  you  know 
and  I  know  very  well  indeed. 

Examples:   In  ,  a  lake  within  the  limits 

of  Minneapolis  was  captured  last  summer 
(1916)  a  pickerel  that  ran  I  believe  to  twenty 
or  twenty-five  pounds.  It  was  an  old-timer 
and  showed  its  age  as  plainly  as  anything 
could.  All  were  agreed  that  it  was  a  pickerel. 
A  boy  fifteen  years  old  captured  it. 

In  lake   (also  within  the  city  limits 

of  Minneapolis)  some  time  ago  were  captured 
two  pickerel  that  weighed  fifteen  and  seven 
pounds.  These  fish  were  hung  up  in  the 
pavilion  at  this  lake  and  thousands  of  people 
viewed  them.  They  were  labelled  pickerel. 
No  one  voiced  anything  to  the  contrary. 
Other  large  pickerel  have  been  taken  in  this 

same  lake  ,  hundreds  reaching  up  to  ten 

and  fifteen  pounds  weight  are  still  in  the  lake. 
I  have  seen  nine  pounders  speared,  when  I  was 
a  lad,  in  the  creek  that  lets  out  the  lake  waters. 

Another  lake,  which  I  know  has  also 

registered  handsome  large  pickerel  that  com- 
pletely ruin  the  old  theories. 

In  still  another  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
toi  large  pickerel  have  been  taken.  Near 
an  island  one  winter  through  the  ice,  on  set- 
lines,  were  taken  three  pickerel  ranging  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  pounds  weight.  Four 
pickerel  over  ten  pounds  in  weight  were  taken 
in  1908  to  1910  from  still  another.  I  have  seen 
ten  pounders  caught  on  lines  and  speared  in 
the  spring  around  these  famous  lakes.  There 
was  never  any  question  as  to  their  being  any- 
thing but  pickerel,  and,  I  take  it,  the  common 
pickerel,  the  chain  pickerel  Esox  reticulatus. 

Now  the  question  arises,  were  these  fish,  or 
are  these  fish,  great  northern  pike  or  are  they 
in  truth,  pickerel.  I  hold  they  are  pickerel 
for  in  and  around  Minneapolis  is  not  in  the 
great  northern  pike  belt,  though  I  will  admit 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  been  ex- 
tensively planted  in  waters  around  Minnea- 
polis or  not.  Had  I  studied  the  proposition 
more  carefully  I  would  be  more  certain  on  all 


the  points,  but  I  never  heard  it  argued  that 
they  were  great  northern  pike,  therefore  I 
never  thought  it  necessary  to  investigate 
particularly.  But  the  reticulations  I  have 
seen  on  these  large  pickerels  have  given  them 
away;  also  the  fact  that  the  great  northern 
pike's  head  is  longer  and  more  flat  at  the  snout. 
All  the  large  pickerel  I  have  seen  did  not  have 
this  pike  characteristic.  We  know  the  old 
method  of  telling  a  great  northern  pike  from  a 
pickerel,  namely,  that  the  cheeks  and  the  gill 
covers  (or  opercles)  of  the  pickerel  are  covered, 
over  all,  with  sca'es  while  the  cheeks  of  the 
great  northern  pike  are  covered  with  scales, 
so  also  the  upper  half  of  the  opercles,  but  the 
lower  half  of  these  gill  covers  are  scaleless. 
I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  app'y  this 
test  it  being  accepted  that  the  fish  were,  and 
are,  pickerel.  Having  seen  great  northern 
pike  both  large  and  small  I  know  the  dif- 
ference well.  The  markings  are  spots  on  the 
pike,  and  reticulations  on  the  pickerel. 

The  question  is:  does  the  pickerel  really 
attain  to  such  large  we:ghts,  and  is  it  possible 
for  it  to  do  so,  aside  from  Lhe  prescribed  rules 
of  the  accepted  authorities .  and  what  the 
authorities  say,  as,  for  instance  what  Jordan 
says,  is  accepted  on  its  face  as  the  truth. 

But  s  it  possible,  in  rare  instances,  that 
these  pickerel  may  attain  to  large  weights  and 
that,  as  a  rule  they  are  never  captured  though 
now  and  then  one  is  caught,  or  speared.  It 
is  my  belief  ihat  these  large  pickerel  keep 
themselves  in  the  deepest  holes  in  the  lakes 
and  there  live  out  their  lives  and  only  when 
a  trolling  spoon  is  trolled  inordinately  deep 
are  these  large  fellows,  either  by  mistake  or 
otherwise,  reached. 

On  other  points  too  the  pickerel  are  singu- 
larly deceiving  in  that  some  appear  really  to 
reach  maturity  when  four  pounds  in  weight; 
these  are  very  g  een  and  seem  to  have  no 
markings  at  all.  These  pickerel  are  singu- 
larly slender  which  gives  rise  to  the  term: 
grass  snakes.  Others  of. the  pickerels  are  com- 
paratively dark  as  to  background  coloration 
and  are  liable  to  be  not  long  but  very  chubby. 
These  short,  heavy-set  pickerels  are  the  ones 
that  have  a  goodly  weight.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  this?  Do  environment  and  food 
have  drastic  effects  upon  the  pickerel  colora- 
tion and  even  upon  the  weight?  Would  a 
pickerel  living  out  a  natural  life,  with  good 
feed,  attain  to  a  large  weight? 

The  delusion  of  the  pickerel  is  a  common 
one.  It  is  a  question  that  is  not  settled  in  any 
man's  mind,  nor  in  all  my  experience  in  con- 
nection with  outdoor  magazines  do  I  recall 
where  this  same  pickerel  question,  as  regards 
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weights,  has  been  thrashed  out.  And  yet  I 
can  pick  up  almost  any  outdoor  publication 
it  seems  and  I  will  find  something  about  large 
pickerel  readers  have  taken,  not  only  in  the 
north  but  in  the  Middle  West.  Since  writing 
the  above  I  have  read  an  article  in  which  the 
writer  is  speaking  of  pickerel  and  says: 
"Nothing  is  more  delightful  to  the  sportsman 
than  to  pull  out  a  large  pickerel — one  weighing 
from  5  to  10  pounds." 

When  such  a  statement  has  appeared  has 
anyone  contested  it?  Not  at  all.  It  has  been 
silently  accepted  because  no  one  has  had  the 
absolute  proofs  that  the  pickerel  does  not  attain 
to  large  weights,  save  of  course  the  scientific 
reports.  Furthermore  I  have  seen  photos  of 
large  pickerels  that  have  been  captured  in 
Ohio  and  in  and  around  that  country,  which 
certa  nly  is  out  of  the  great  northern  pike  belt, 
and  these  photos  have  shown  the  unmistak- 
able reticulations  on  these  fishes,  thus  clinch- 
ing it  in  our  minds  that  the  possibility  exists. 
There  is  another  characteristic  of  the  large 
pickerel.  They  run  more  to  belly  than  the 
pike.  The  pike  still  retains  his  more  or  less 
slender,  more  proportionate,  form,  even 
though  he  runs  to  thirty  pounds. 

I  will  admit  that  not  until  now  have  I  given 
the  subject  my  closest  attention,  but  owing 
to  two  intimations  in  the  outdoor  press  that 
pickerel  never  go  over  eight  pounds  weight, 
etc.,  etc.,  I  have  decided  to  write  you  on  this 
subject,  since  you  know  the  very  territory 
where  I  have  found  such  fish  as  puzzle  me. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  I  have 
your  opinion  on  the  matter  before  looking  any 
farther. 

James  Barnard. 

The  above  query  was  duly  answered  by 
Mr.  Eben  W.  Cobb,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Minnesota  Fisheries,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"I  will  do  my  best  to  give  you  my  under- 
standing of  the  pickerel  problem  which  is  a 
very  great  and  perplexing  one  to  many  Min- 
nesota and  Northwestern  people  in  general 
It  seems  to  me  that  when  pickerel  are  talked 
of  each  one  argues  from  his  own  point  of  view 
and  one  has  in  mind  a  certain  fish  and  another 
a  fish  of  a  different  variety  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  get  together  anywhere.  What  one 
calls  "the  common  pickerel"  is  not  always  the 
same  fish  as  another  calls  "the  common 
pickerel."  I  am  not  a  scientific  man  so  what 
I  say  should  be  taken  as  coming  from  a  "fish 
farmer." 

"In  the  first  place  you  say  there  are  only 
three  kinds  of  pickerel.  In  line  with  this  I 
would  not  entirely  agree  with  you.  Esox 


americanus  we  can  agree  upon.  Esox  vermi- 
culatus  and  Esox  reticulatus,  though  much 
alike,  differ  in  some  ways  and  are,  in  my 
opinion,  two  separate  species.  Esox  lucius,  a 
species  which  you  have  not  mentioned  is  the 
lourth  and  is  the  fish  which  we  catch  in 
Minnesota  and  call  the  pickerel.  I  believe 
the  fact  that  we  have  in  Minnesota  these  two 
kinds  of  pickere',  one  g  owing  to  a  large  size 
and  the  other  always  small,  and  both  called 
by  the  same  name  is  the  cause  of  the  con- 
fusion. Fsox  lucius  grows  to  a  large  size  and 
is  a  pickerel  and  in  Minnesota  is  a  "common 
pickerel." 

'  Much  of  he  discussion  in  regard  to  pickerel 
is  caused  by  the  idea  that  different  species  of 
pickerel  ate  of  different  size,  without  taking 
into  account  the  fact  that  they  are  all  at  one 
time  small.  I  believe  you  have  not  read 
Jordan  right  and  that  he  will  agree  with  me  as 
to  these  fish.  The  fish  you  mention  as  having 
been  caught  near  Minneapolis  were  undoubted- 
ly pickerel  and  the  sizes  are  not  unreasonable. 
All  fish  are  subject  to  change  in  color  and 
shape  caused  by  their  surrounding  and  this  is 
true  of  pickerel  to  a  considerable  extent.  In 
some  waters  the  pickerel  would  be  light 
colored  and  in  others  dark  and  in  some  waters 
thin  and  in  others  thick.  Though  a  certain 
variety  of  fish  would  naturally  be  heavier 
built  than  others,  this  is  not  always  a  good 
thing  to  go  by  in  determining  the  species." 

Eben  W.  Cobb, 
Supt.,  Minnesota  Fisheries 

Note  by  Robert  Page  Lincoln: — The  pickerel 
controversy  is  an  endless  one,  as  man  to  man, 
but  has  never  been  thrashed  out  in  print. 
One  side  holds  that  the  pickerel  will  attain 
the  large  weights,  as  high,  in  fact,  as  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  even  more,  pounds.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  authori- 
ties that  pickerel  rarely  go  over  seven  pounds 
and  the  average  far  smaller  than  this,  being, 
indeed,  what  is  known  as  "grass  snakes." 

Mr.  Cobb,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Minnesota  Fisheries  holds  that  the  fish  taken 
in  the  Minnesota  waters  and  which  is, 
throughout  that  state  and  other  portions  of 
the  north,  known  as  '  the  common  pickerel," 
is  known  as  Esox  lucius,  a  pickerel.  Esox 
lucius,  however,  is  not  a  pickerel  but  is, 
scientifically  at  least,  the  great  northern  pike. 
There  is  an  indiscriminate  tendency  to  call 
the  great  northern  pike  a  pickerel;  this,  per- 
haps, is  why  so  much  confusion  has  reigned 
in  this  matter.  Jordan  in  his  great  work 
says  that: 
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"In  England,  Esox  lucius  is  known  as  the 
pike,  while  its  young  are  called  by  the  dim- 
inuitive  term,  pickerel.  In  America  the 
name  pickerel  is  usually  given  to  the  smaller 
species,  and  sometimes  even  to  Esox  lucius 
itself,  the  word  being  with  us  a  synonym  for 
pike,  not  a  diminutive." 

1.  What  Mr.  Barnard  was  driving  at  was 
this:  that  the  real,  true  chain  pickerel 
(not  the  great  northern  pike)  grows  to  large 
weights,  against  the  scientific  reports  that 
the  real  pickerel  never  goes  over  seven  pounds 
weight. 

2.  Mr.  Barnard  holds  that  these  large 
fishes  have  had  the  reticulations  and  not  the 
spottings  of  the  great  northern  pike.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  markings  on  the  pike  are 
in  the  form  of  spots,  more  or  less  evenly  set, 
and  they  are  never  in  the  form  of  reticulations. 
On  the  other  hand  on  the  pickerel  the  mark- 
ings are  oblongular  in  shape  and  waver  or 
curve,  especially  toward  the  tail.  Further- 
more these  reticulations  are  found  on  the 
pickerel  tail  as  well  as  on  the  body,  though 
where  they  are  yellowish  on  the  pickerel 
body,  on  the  pickerel  tail  they  are  blackish, 
sometimes  very  black.  If  Mr.  Barnard  has 
seen  such  large  fish  as  he  speaks  of  with 
these  reticulations  it  points  to  the  fact  that 
there  would  be  a  likelihood  that  they  were 
indeed  pickerel,  or— is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
a  person  would  be  able  to  tell  the  pike  from 
the  pickerel  by  their  spottingsl  Is  there  a 
liability  to  reticulations  on  the  pike  as  well 
as  on  the  pickerel?  An  excellent  photograph 
of  a  great  northern  pike  and  its  small  evenly- 
set  spots  is  to  be  seen  on  Page  410  of  David 
Starr  Jordan's  book,  "Fishes."  It  is  to  be 
sincerely  regretted  that  there  was  not  in- 
cluded in  Jordan  and  Evermann's  book  a 
photo  of  a  pickerel  with  its  reticulations. 

3.  Scientifically  I  have  not  much  faith  in 
the  manner  of  telling  the  musky,  the  pike  and 
the  pickerel  apart  by  means  of  the  rays  or  the 
bones  that  line  the  gills  covers,  which  rays 
assist  in  the  opening  and  closing  of  these 
covers.  It  is  said  that  there  are  twelve  or 
thirteen  in  the  pickerel,  fifteen  in  the  great 
northern  pike  and  about  eighteen  in  the 
muscallonge. 

Believing  that  this  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
a  closing  word  from  the  greatest  authority 
on  fishes  in  America,  a  joint  collaborator  with 
Jordan  in  one  of  his  great  works,  I  am  asking 
Barton  Warren  Evermann  to  give  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  the  pickerel  as  out- 
lined above  the  particular  attention  directed 
to  the  last  three  numbered  questions.  Dr. 
Evermann's  word  may  be  considered  final 


on  the  pike  question,  etc.,  and  all  the  matters 
taken  up  in  this  controversy. 

PICKEREL,  PIKE  AND  MUSCALLUNGE. 

By  Doctor  Barton  Warren  Evermann 
Your  correspondent  has,  in  the  main,  stated 
the  facts  regarding  the  various  species  of 
pickerel,  pike,  and  muskallunge.  A  few  re- 
marks may  be  permitted,  however,  to  clear 
up  some  points  not  entirely  clear  in  his  in- 
teresting article. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say,  all  the  species 
under  consideration  belong  to  one  and  the 
same  genus,  namely  Esox  (or  Lucius,  of  some 
authors). 

There  are  at  present  recognized  in  America 
seven  species  of  this  genus.  They  are:  The 
banded  pickerel  (Esox  americanus),  the  little 
pickerel  or  grass  pike  (Esox  vermiculatus), 
the  common  eastern  pickerel,  green  pike,  or 
jack  (Esox  reticulatus),  the  common  pike, 
Great  Lakes  pike,  or  pickerel  (Esox  lucius), 
the  muskallunge  (Esox  masquinongy),  the 
Chautauqua  or  Ohio  muskallunge  (Esox 
ohiensis),  and  the  great  northern  pike  or  un- 
spotted muskallunge  (Esox  immaculatus) . 

These  various  species  may  be  readily 
difTerentiated  by  means  of  the  following 
"key":— 

(a)  Cheek  entirely  scaled;  (b)  Opercles 
(gill-covers)  entirely  scaled;  (c)  Branchiosteg- 
als  (the  bony  rays  under  or  behind  the  lower 
jaw,  supporting  the  thin  membrane),  usually 
12,  (11  to  13)  (d)  Color  dark  greenish,  about 
20  distinct  curved  blackish  bars  on  side — 
BANDED  PICKEREL. 

(dd)  Color  light'  greenish,  side  with  many 
narrow  curved  streaks  of  darker,  these  usually 
distinct,  irregular,  and  much  reticulated. — 
GRASS  PIKE.  . 

(cc  )  Branchiostegals  14  to  16.— GREEN 
PIKE. 

(bb)  Opercles  without  scales —COMMON 
PIKE. 

(aa)  Cheeks  as  well  as  opercles  with  lower 
half  naked;  branchiostegals  17  to  19. 

(d)  Sides  grayish,  with  round  or  squarish 
black  spots,  not  coalescing  to  form  bands. — 
MUSKALLUNGE. 

(dd)  Sides  brassy,  with  narrow  dark  cross- 
shades  which  break  up  into  vaguely  outlined 
dark  spots.— OHIO  MUSKALLUNGE. 

(ddd)  Sides  grayish,  unspotted  or  with 
very  vague  dark  cross-shades. — UNSPOT- 
TED MUSKALLUNGE. 

The  Banded  Pickerel  is  found  only  east  of 
the  Alleghanies,  from  Massachusetts  to  Flor- 
ida. It  is  a  small  fish,  rarely  exceeding  a  foot 
in  length. 
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The  Grass  Pike  occurs  abundantly  through- 
out the  upper  and  middle  Mississippi  valley 
and  in  streams  tributary  to  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Michigan.  It  does  not  occur  east  of 
the  Alleghanies.  It  rarely  exceeds  a  foot  in 
length. 


PIKE 


CHEEK  AND  GILL  COVERS 


CHEEK  AND  CILL  COVERS 


CHEEK  AND  GILL  COVERS 


The  Common  Eastern  Pickerel  is  found 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  Louisiana,  Arkansas 
and  Tennessee.  It  is  a  common  angler's 
fish  in  New  England  where  it  attains  a  weight 
of  several  pounds. 

The  Common  Pike  is  widely  distributed 
all  over  Northern  America,  Europe  and  Asia. 
It  reaches  a  weight  of  40  pounds  or  even  more, 
and  is  often  mistaken  for  a  Muskallunge. 

The  Muskallunge  inhabits  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  upper  St.  Lawrence,  some  streams  tribu- 
tary to  the  Great  Lakes  and  some  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  Valley.    This  is  the  largest  fish 


of  the  family.  It  attains  a  length  of  8  feet 
or  more  and  a  great  weight. 

The  Ohio  Muskallunge  is  found  in  Lake 
Chatauqua  and  certain  streams  in  Ohio  in- 
cluding the  Ohio.  It  is  now  rare  except  in 
Chautauqua  Lake  where  it  is  propagated  by 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  attains  a  great 
size. 

The  Unspotted  or  Plain  Muskallunge  is 
known  only  from  Eagle  Lake  and  certain  other 
small  lakes  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota. Not  iiii»*»h  is  known  about  it.  It  may 
not  be  a  good  -pecics. 

The  Eastern  Pickerel  or  Chain  Pickerel 
is  not  found  in  the  middle  west;  the  species 
there  is  the  Little  Pickerel  or  Grass  Pike. 
The  "genuine  pickerel"  of  your  correspondent 
which  "sometimes  grows  to  a  greater  weight 
than  4  pounds"  is  evidently  the  Common 
Pike  or  Pickerel  (Esox  lucius),  and  your 
correspondent  is  quite  right  in  saying  they 
reach  a  weight  of  even  25  pounds. 

The  letter  to  you  from  my  good  friend 
Eban  W.  Cobb  states  the  facts  clearly  and 
correctly;  it  is  absolutely  correct  in  all  re- 
spects. 

•Mr.  Robert  Page  Lincoln  also  states  the 
essential  facts  correctly. 

The  chief  reason  for  all  the  confusion  is 
the  loose  use  of  the  term  "pickerel."  Some 
mean  one  species  by  that  term,  while  others 
mean  another. 

Color  in  fishes  is  not  always  a  reliable 
character;  it  is  thus  in  these  fishes.  The 
safest  course  is  to  depend  on  the  scaling  of 
the  cheeks  and  opercles. 

In  both  Esox  reticulatus  and  Esox  vermi- 
culatus  both  the  cheek  and  opercle  are  entirely 
scaled,  but  in  the  former  there  are  14  to  16 
branchiostegals  while  in  Esox  vermiculatus 
there  are  only  11  to  13. 

In  Esox  lucius  the  cheek  is  entirely  scaled 
but  the  lower  half  of  the  opercle  is  naked. 
This  will  always  distinguish  Esox  lucius 
(Common  Pike;  Pickerel)  from  Esox  vermi- 
culatus (Grass  Pike  or  Little  JPickerel)  found 
in  the  same  waters.  And  the  Muskallunges 
can  always  b&  distinguished  from  the  Pickerels 
in  that  both  the  cheek  and  opercle  are  naked 
on  their  lower  half. 


GRASS  SNAKES  AND  OTHERS 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


IN  the  family  of  the  pikes  the  lesser  is 
certainly  the  pickerel,  the  common 
every-day  pickerel,  and  the  greater,  the 
great  northern  pike,  and  the  doughty  muskal- 
lunge  whose  fame  is  known  far  and  wide  and 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  best  fighting 
fishes  to  be  found  in  our  waters,  north  of  the 
line  especially.  But  though  the  pickerel  is  the 
lesser  in  prominence  it  is  by  far  the  best  known 
and  the  most  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  allied 
brotherhood  of  pad-pounders  and  trollers. 
It  is  the  fish  that  may  always  be  counted  on 
when  all  other  fish  fail  to  do  their  duty  by 
mankind  by  getting  caught  on  the  silvery 
twirling  spoonhook  lure.  It  is  the  fish  that  is 
beloved  of  the  common  people,  and  others,  as 
the  case  may  be.  It  is  a  fish  that  always  seems 
to  be  with  us,  and  never  seems  to  decrease  in 
numbers  even  though  the  kind  is  followed  with 
zeal  during  the  open  season  and  even  outside 
of  the  open  season.  Generally  the  game  laws 
are  not  any  too  good  to  the  pickerel,  and  he  is 
often  followed  as  much  in  the  spring  and  win- 
ter and  autumn  as  in  the  summer.  The 
pickerel  forms  an  easy  spoil  for  the  people  who 
use  the  spear  with  such  deadly  effect  in  the 
spring  when  great  hordes  of  these  fishes  ascend 
the  streams  purposely  to  cast  their  spawn. 
I  know  along  the  home  brook  it  was  an  event 
indeed  when  the  pickerel  came  up  the  streams 
in  the  spring,  and  I  presume  the  same  condi- 
tion exists  elsewhere.  The  men  and  boys 
would  line  the  banks  watching  with  eagle 
eyes  for  these  wiry  fellows  to  come  up  through 
the  waterways.  Then  the  spear  would  flash 
down  and  out  would  come  Esoxta  victim  to  the 
desire  of  the  common  people  for  an  addition 
to  the'ir  bill  of  fare.  For  with  common  people 
the  thing  that  constitutes  the  charm  and 
fascination  of  fishing  is  that  they  get  the  fish 
no  matter  how,  or  in  what  manner  they  get 
them.  On  certain  spring  days  when  the 
weather  was  warm  and  mild,  and  preferably 
when  it  was  half  misty  the  pickerel  on  their 
spawning  run  would  come  up  the  stream  in 
great  numbers.  Nothing  seemed  to  stop  them. 
If  there  were  an  obstruction  then  they  would 
leap  over  that  obstruction,  flashing  into  the 
air  and  over  and  down  like  an  arrow.  Many 
of  the  females  would  be  taken  out  of  the 
stream  with  the  ripe  spawn  eggs  running  out 
of  them.  I  often  felt  sorry  for  these  fishes  but 
not  being  able  to  do  anything  in  their  behalf 
had  to  put  up  with  it.    All  of  these  pickerel 


seemed  oblivious  to  danger.  Only  one  thing 
appeared  on  their  horizon  and  that  was:  On, 
on,  on  to  the  spawning  beds  at  the  mud  lake,, 
there  to  fulfil  Nature's  great  desire.  That  was 
the  only  thing  they  knew  and  little  did  they 
suspect  in  running  that  gauntlet  that  a  man 
with  a  spear  stood  ready  to  get  them  the 
moment  they  showed  up  in  the  water.  On 
dark  days  they  would  perhaps  get  by  (indeed 
many  did  get  by — and  hordes  of  them  during 
the  night  hours)  for  then  the  state  of  the  water 
was  such  that  the  men  with  the  spears  could 
not  make  them  out  in  the  brook.  But  woe 
to  the  fish  that  tried  to  go  up-stream  on  the 
brighter  days.  It  used  to  be  a  favorite  method 
for  two  of  the  fellows  to  go  together.  One 
carried  a  shotgun,  the  other  a  spear.  The  sum 
total  of  opinion  was,  and  the  sum  total  of 
their  sportsmanship  was:  allow  no  fish  to  get 
by.  So  when  a  pickerel  was  "made  out"  in 
the  water  the  fellow  with  the  shotgun  would 
blaze  away  at  the  fish,  and  as  a  rule  the  fish 
would  be  stunned  and  turned  up,  if  not  killed. 
During  this  stunned  stage  the  man  with  the 
spear  got  busy.  Oh  I  tell  you  those  were 
fishing  days.  And  all  those  fellows  innocently 
enough  thought  they  were  having  the  time  and 
experience  of  their  lives. 

In  the  spring  when  the  home  lake  got  very 
high,  when  the  great  chain  of  upper  lakes  got 
higher  yet  then  it  was  that  the  outlets  would 
be  opened  and  the  water  would  pour  out. 
Now  for  years  it  had  been  the  custom  to  let 
the  fish  out  at  the  same  time.  During  those 
brilliant  years  perhaps  a  million  or  two  suckers 
got  out  and  were  carted  away,  speared  and 
pitched  out.  The  meadows  were  flooded;  the 
creeks  ran  high  banks  and  there  were  fish 
everywhere.  Behind  every  bush  there  would 
be  a  splash  caused  by  a  fish  disporting  himself. 
At  night  we  would  paddle  a  flat-bottomed 
boat  down  the  creek  and  into  the  deep  nooks 
with  an  Acetylene  lamp  in  the  front  shining  up 
the  bottom  of  the  stream.  In  this  state  of 
progress  sooner  or  later  a  finny  fellow  would 
be  seen  lying  alongside  a  log  or  up  in  a  mud- 
bank  and  the  honorable  spearman  would  send 
his  weapon  down  with  deadly  accuracy. 
Sport!  In  those  days  we  considered  it  the 
height  of  attainment  and  since  many  happy 
associations  and  companions  were  concerned 
in  it  even  though  we  used  gross  market 
slaughtering  methods,  they  are  remembered 
for  what  joy  they  gave  us^   Then  after  the 
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night's  fishing  and  for  weeks  after  and  even 
months  and  years  the  talk  would  go  around 
about  how  many  were  speared  here,  and  how 
many  there.  One  of  the  fellows  told  about 
how  he  had  worked  his  boat  up  into  a  small 
mud  lake  away  from  the  stream  and  how  he 
had  speared  there  a  matter  of  thirty  pickerel. 
These  pickerel  had  been  spawning  in  that  pot- 


AN   OLD   FISHERMAN   TOLD   YOU   THAT  IT 
WAS  A  "GRASS  SNAKE". 


hole  of  course  but  that  did  not  matter.  Some 
fellows  never  suspect  that,  or  think  of  it,  or 
even  if  they  did  think  of  it  they  could  not 
resist  the  innate  impulse  to  slay  as  long  as 
there  is  anything  to  slay.  Strange  is  it  not 
what  a  great  difference  there  is  between  the 
common  fisherman  and  the  more  modern, 
up-to-date  angler;  the  same  difference  as 
exists  between  the  old  time  hunter  and  the 
modern  sportsman.  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
times  have  changed  and  that,  at  last,  the 
spirit  of  protectiveness  hath  descended  upon 
us! 

The  one  great  big  red  letter  day  in  any 
active  boy's  life  is  when  he  catches  his  first 
pickerel.  The  chances  are  too  that  though 
many  years  have  passed  since  the  experience 
was  realized  thaf  day  shines  out  now  in  your 
mind  with  the  same  brilliancy  as  it  did  then. 
The  first  pickerel  you  caught  may  not  have 
weighed  more  than  two  pounds  or  so  but 


nevertheless  it  was  a  monster  in  comparison 
with  the  fish  you  had  caught  before.  An  old 
fisherman  told  you  that  it  was  a  "grass  snake" 
but  you  were  firm  in  your  convictions  that  it 
was  a  pickerel.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "that's  true 
enough;  it's  a  pickerel  all  right  but  at  the  same 
time, — it's  a  grass  snake."  Your  first  pickerel 
may  have  been  caught  by  means  of  a  linen 
line  of  cable-like  proportions,  to  which  was 
attached  a  large  bass  hook,  and  on  the  hook 
transfixed  a  large  frog  that  you  had  fallen  foul 
of  in  a  mud  hole.  The  frog  perhaps  had 
jumped  into  a  crevice  made  by  a  horse  or  a 
cow  hoof.  The  frog  had  thought  that  in  that 
cow-hoof  ditch  nothing  could  get  it  out  try 
as  it  would.  But  a  quivering  clutching, 
avaricious  hand  wTith  grimy  fingers  had  been 
thrust  down  and  presently  was  withdrawn 
with  a  squirming  victim.  When  you  hooked 
this  thing  on  and  cast  it  out  in  the  pads  you 
had  many  hopes  but  never  that  such  a  mighty 
finny  monarch  as  a  pickerel  would  take  it. 
But  one  did  and  the  next  minute  you  were 
working  and  pumping  that  cane  pole  like  fury. 
You  didn't  stop  to  "play"  him  much  though, 
for  you  threw  down  the  pole,  skidding  it 
shoreward,  and  grabbed  the  line  and  ran  and 
plunged  for  land  with  your  mouth  opened 
wide.  Finally  the  pickerel  lay  there  gasping 
on  the  ground  and  flapping  and  opening  his 
mouth. 

"Gee  whiz!  Sufferin'  cats!  Jiminy — 
cricketsl  Will  you  look  at  that\  Well— I'll— 
be — darned!" 

Thus  you  gave  way  to  your  emotion  and 
you  were  so  nervous  and  awe-struck  that  you 
couldn't  do  anything  but  sit  there  staring  at  it. 
All  the  treasures  of  the  Incas,  the  wonders  of 
Aladdin  and  all  other  wonders  thrown  to- 
gether in  one  could  not  have  made  such  an 
impression  upon  you  as  this  adventure.  You 
knew  then  that  the  world  was  at  your  feet. 
You  realized  it  as  one  realizes  that  there  is  a 
nail  in  his  shoe.  Fame  was  nudging  you. 
Courtiers  were  come  to  welcome  your  pre- 
sence in  mighty  courts.  A  serene  feeling 
possessed  you  as  your  nervousness  began  to 
subside  and  you  realized  that  the  fish  was 
really  and  truly  safe  in  your  hands.  This  you 
ascertained  by  judging  accurately  the  dis- 
tance between  the  lake  and  where  the  fish 
lay.  To  make  doubly  sure,  however,  you 
carried  him  about  ten  feet  farther  inland  and 
sat  down  to  view  him  from  another  specula- 
tive angle.  The  feeling  that  comfortably 
stole  over  you  was  one  that  seemed  to  suggest 
"Now  that  I  have  gotten  this  far  everything 
is  possible!"  When,  after  a  long  time  you 
decided  that  it  would  be  best  to  go  home 
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(being  careful  to  walk  around  the  pasture 
with  the  cows  in  it)  you  cut  a  stick  with  a  stop 
or  hook  to  it  and  slid  that  fish  on,  during  which 
process  you  paused  to  look  down  that  picker- 
el's mouth.  It  was  very  green  inside  you 
thought  then  as  you  may  think  now! 


TO  MAKE  DOUBLY  SURE  HOWEVER  YOU 
CARRIED  HIM  ABOUT  TEN  FEET  FARTHER 
INLAND. 


On  your  way  home  many  people  were  met 
and  they  all  paused  to  question,  nod  kindly 
to  you  and  smile.  Well,  why  in  thunder 
shouldn't  they?  Didn't  you  now  belong  to 
the  clan  of  the  mighty? 

You  stopped  to  show  your  catch  to  Old  Bill, 
the  carpenter,  and  he  laid  down  his  saw,  ad- 
justed his  glasses,  and  began: 

"You  got  him  did  you?  At  last  you  got 
him.  I  alius  said  you  would.  Got  oP  pick'rel 
over  there  at  the  shallows.  Now  that's  wjiat 
I  call  a  fish.  That's  a  mighty  fine  spec'men 
I  should  say.  It  ain't  as  large  as  it  should  be 
but  I  tell  you  he's  a  dandy.  Come  now,  tell  me 
all  about  it." 

And  you  told,  and  you  were  going  to  say 
that  you  fought  him  in  the  water  to  the  last 
ounce  of  his  energy  but  somehow  or  another 
the  baleful  glare  in  Old  Bill's  (they  called  him 
Windy  Bill  you  remember)  glasses  wormed 
the  truth  out  of  you.  And  when  you  came 
home  your  mother  was  waiting  to  chastise 
perhaps  but  she  remained  to  pray.  More 
compliments.  And  your  father  came  home 
that  night  with  four  kinds  of  an  appetite — 
the  kind  of  an  appetite  that  digests  boards 
with  unthinkable  ease.  The  whole  blessed 
pickerel  had  been  fried  in  crumbs  to  a  golden 
brown  and  when  he  opened  the  dish  and 
looked  in,  his  face  broadened  into  a  sunrise 
and  he  smelled  in  the  dish  with  an  unutterable 
feeling  of  reverence.  And  first  he  looked  at 
mother  and  then  his  searching  inquiry  fell 


upon  you.  And  you  smiled  with  a  "I  thank 
you  for  the  roses,"  smile.  Oh  those  were 
great  days! 

But  no  method  of  fishing  was  equal  to  that 
of  snaring  pickerel,  which  was  done  in  the 
home  creek  later  on  in  your  reign  of  triumphs. 

Now  snaring  pickerel  or  any  fish  may  not 
have  an  aspect  of  salubrious  sportsmanship 
attached  to  it  but  as  a  method  of  getting  fish 
you  found  it  par  excellence.  The  acme  of 
sportsmanship  in  youth  begins  and  ends  by 
the  length  of  your  fish  string  and  the  number 
of  fish  you  are  able  to  crowd  upon  it.  Snaring 
pickerel  you  found  to  youf  amazing  happiness 
was  the  most  prolific  method  of  getting  fish 
in  this  world  or  in  the  next;  it  had  all  the 
delights  and  sensations  of  catching  fish  in  a 
net,  which,  the  old  timer  told  you  was  the 
only  way  to  fish  for  results.  Now  in  snaring 
pickerel  a  copper  wire  was  used.  You  merely 
made  a  noose  at  the  end  of  it;  connected  its 
other  end  to  your  long  cane  pole  and  you  were 
prepared  for  real  fishing.  The  process  of  this 
fishing  was  to  follow  th,e  creek  and  closely 
inspect  the  water.  Sometimes  in  the  course 
of  human  events  you  would  see  a  pickerel 
sunning  himself  up  on  a  mud-bar  and  your 
poor  wee  heart  would  jump  up  into  your 
throat  out  of  the  sheer  ecstasy  and  amazement 
of  it  all.  He  looked  so  big  that  it  almost 
floored  you.  For  a  time  you  could  not  get  into 


IT  LOOKED  SO  BIG  THAT  IT  ALMOST 
FLOORED  YOU. 
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action — something  held  you  back.  You  felt 
like  the  time  when  old  Brown  caught  you  and 

?  your  gang  in  the  orchard  and  gave  chase.  A 
paralysis  made  you  inert  and  you  couldn't 
make  time.  Your  feet  and  legs  were  working 
all  right  but  something,  that  indescribable 
something,  held  you  back.    So  even  now  you 

|  were  in  a  flurry  Your  hands  shook  as  though 
you  had  the  ague.  You  fell  twice  and  almost 
broke  your  pole.   But  that  pickerel  lay  there 

r  just  the  same,  apparently  inseparably  and 
profoundly  oblivious  to  the  world  outside.  He 

>  was  no  doubt  speculating  upon  the  size  and 
edible  qualities  of  the  last  leopard  frog  he  had 

jjj  crammed  down  his  throat.  There  he  lay,  busy 

I  fanning  the  water  and  a  large  and  contented 
epicurean  smile  stretched  from  one  of  his  ears 

J  to  the  other.  After  two  ages  you  got  the  snare 

r  in  the  water  and  worked  it  toward  him.  Your 
hands  shook;  your  mouth  was  dry  and  things 
jumped  up  and  down  crazily  before  your  eyes. 
You  drew  the  snare  toward  him;  you  missed 
the  snare  in  the  water;  you  couldn't  tell 
whether  it  was  above,  below,  around  or  in 
him.  So  you  lifted  on  the  snare  a  little  and 
found  that  it  was  under  his  jaw.  The  pickerel 
backed  up  two  and  a  half  inches,  fanned 
vigorously  for  a  few  minutes  and  theji  got  his 
bearings.  The  next  time  you  strained  your 
eyesight  and  were  able  to  make  out  the  snare. 
Over  the  head  it  went;  slowly  backward  until 
it  got  right  behind  the  fore-fins  and  then  you 
jerked.  The  noose  went  tight  and  up  he  came 
and  was  flung  overhead  on  to  dry  land. 

And  that  pickerel  was  one  of  those  that  went 
before. 

The  next  stage  in  pickerel  fishing  was  the 
trolling  stage  but  not  by  means  of  a  rod  and 
reel.  That  stunt  was  brought  to  your  know- 
ledge and  comprehension  later  on.  Now  in 
*  trolling  the  handline  was  the  recognized  means 
toward  a  common  end.  This  was  a  green 
linen  line,  and  a  spoonhook  that  was  a  family 
heirloom.  It  had  a  large  spoon  (the  first 
spoonhooks  were  rather  crude  affairs)  and  a 
burr  with  the  ordinary  feathers  on  it.  Per- 
haps the  original  feathers  were  gone  and  some 
turkey  feathers,  etc.,  had  been  inserted  in- 
stead. It  was  your  honor  to  accompany  the 
old  timer  and  you  were  gladly  accorded  the 
honor  of  rowing  the  boat.  But  sometimes 
when  in  a  kindly  mood  this  same  old-timer 
would  let  you  have  the  honor  of  holding  the 
line.  It  was  hand-lining  pure  and  simple, 
without  any  frills  or  furbishes,  and  the  sport 
©f  it  was  "pulling  'em  in".  Sometimes  two 
lines  were  out,  the  spoonhook  of  one  being 
closer  to  the  boat;  the  other  one  farther  be- 
hind.  In  such  a  case  the  old  timer  rowed  and 
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would  hold  his  line  in  his  teeth,  while  you  held 
yours  in  your  hand.  You  always  did  marvel 
at  the  old  timer  holding  that  line  in  his  mouth, 
between  those  clamplike  ivories.  You  would 
look  at  him  searchingly,  size  up  his  face,  and 
would  try  to  read  his  thoughts.  Of  what  was 
he  thinking?  Was  his  a  dream  of  greater 
and  brighter  fame  wherein  a  fish  of  whale- 
like proportions  would  be  his  share?  Was  his 
the  feeling  of  a  martyr,  realizing  that  perhaps 
such  a  large  fish  would  strike  the  hook  with 
enough  energy  to  jerk  out  every  tooth  in  his 
head;  and  rather  than  lose  such  a  fish  would  he 
sacrifice  his  teeth?  You  didn't  know. 

You  generally  did  get  pickerel  though. 
No  doubt  about  it.  The  old  timer  held  the 
key  to  the  problem;  in  him  was  vested  an 
immense  knowledge  of  fish  and  fishing. 

"When  the  new  moon  hangs  in  the  sky  then 
the  fish  bite,"  he  would  say,  nodding  his  head 
sagely.  "Then  the  fish  bite,  lad.  They  always 
strike  the  best  during  the  first  and  the  second 
quarters  of  the  moon." 

And  he  would  go  on  to  say  that  the  fishing 
was  always  poor  during  the  full  moon,  and 
that  corn  and  trees  planted  during  the  full 
moon  would  not  do  nearly  as  well  as  those 
planted  during  the  first  quarters  of  the  new 
moon.  All  this  you  assimilated  with  a  feeling 
of  awe  and  you  would  always  fish  and  have 
success  during  the  period  of  the  new  moon. 
Nor  was  the  spoonhook  system  the  only 
system  you  used.  There  was  another  one  that 
the  old  timer  held  was  the' best  ever.  This 
was  a  method  whereby  a  fair  sized  perch  was 
hooked  on  to  a  goodly  hook.  The  line  was 
coiled  at  the  feet  in  the  boat.  Then  the  old 
timer  (standing  up)  would  whirl  the  line  over 
his  head  and  throw  it  toward  some  given  place 
and  when  it  fell  would  begin  to  take  in  line 
hand  over  hand,  coiling  it  in  the  boat  bottom. 
This  process  would  go  on  till  a  fth  was  finally 
gotten.  Sometimes  to  make  the  bait  more 
appetizing  and  alluring  a  pair  of  strips  of  red 
flannel  would  be  hooked  on  to  stir  up  the  big 
fellows. 

But  the  bestViethod  of  all  you  discovered 
later,  and  that  was  casting  for  them  with  a 
steel  Bristol  rod  and  a  Skinner  spoon,  either 
a  Number  5  or  a  6.  With  comparative  ease 
and  accuracy  the  lure  could  be  cast  to  the 
desired  place  and  could  be  reeled  in  so  as  to 
make  the  process  one  of  much  fascination  in- 
deed. You  would  row  along  easily,  with  all 
the  cautioness  that  was  native  to  you.  And 
sometimes  too  there  would  be  some  old 
"grass  snake"  lying  there  by  some  over- 
turned tree  or  log  and  he  would  hit  that  spoon 
so  as  almost  to  jerk  the  rod  out  of  your  hands. 
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It  was  then  that  you  learned  that  much  of  the 
real  pleasure  to  be  gained  in  pickerel  fishing 
comes  through  casting  for  them  with  rod  and 
the  free  reel. 

In  the  case  of  the  lowly  pickerel  it  may  be 
said  of  it  that  it  is  a  fish  you  do  not  have  to 
travel  thousands  of  miles  to  angle  for,  paying 
out  all  sorts  and  varieties  of  money,  the  hard- 
to-be-gotten  coin  of  the  realm.  It  does  seem 
that  the  pickerel  will  thrive  wherever  you 
choose  to  install  him,  north,  east,  south  and 
west.  He  is  not  overly  particular  and  if  the 
lake  is  well  supplied  with  his  chosen  feed  then 
he  is  satisfied  to  stay  and  reproduce  and  to 
offer  you  a  chance  to  get  at  him  with  your 
lures.  In  the  north  the  pickerel  is  not  held 
in  any  too  great  respect  and  is  often  con- 
sidered more  of  an  intruder  than  anything 
else.  However,  a  condition  such  as  this  is 
bound  to  change  in  the  years  to  come  and  I 
believe  the  day  will  dawn  when  the  pickerel 
will  be  recognized  as  a  fine  fighting  fish. 
Anyone  who  has  followed  up  this  fishing  with 
rod  and  reel  knows  the  amount  of  pleasure 
that  can  be  exacted  from  it.  And  one  Jhing 
about  our  friend  of  the  pads,  the  pickerel,  you 
can  always  depend  upon  him  to  make  your 
day  interesting,  though  I  do  know  lakes  in  and 
around  civilization  where  even  the  pickerel 
have  hecome  so  tamed  and  alive  to  the  wiles 
of  man  that  they  absolutely  refuse  to  be  caught 
on  the  spoon-hook  or  any  other  device  known 
to  the  fishing  art. 

There  is  a  poss;bility  existing  that  the  great 
northern  pike  and  the  muscallonge  prey  upon 
the  pickerel.  But  as  to  whether  the  great 
pike  prey  upon  the  muscallonge  or  vice  versa 
I  am  in  the  dark.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that 
the  three  varieties  do  not  seem  to  live  in  the 
same  lake  in  any  great  abundance  and  in 
some  lakes  I  am  prone  to  state  that  there  will 
be  a  preponderence  of  muskies  to  the  exclus- 
ion of  the  great  pike  and,  surely,  .the  pickerel. 
While  in  another  lake  great  numbers  of  great 
pike  are  found  in  still  another  the  pickerel 
appear  to  hold  sway.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  consistent  to  assume  that  the  pike 
family  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word  neighborly 
but  are  enemies  toward  each  other.  This  is 
different  from  the  condition  recognized  in 
animal  life,  as,  for  instance,  the  weasel  family. 
Members  of  the  weasel  family  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  in  conflict,  and  in  fact  if  a  ferret  should 
be  let  down  into  a  mink's  den  purposely  to 
drive  out  the  inhabitant,the  ferret  will  at  once 
get  on  friendly  terms  with  the  mink  and 
should  he  loosen  his  chain  or  cord  (so  as  to  free 
himself)  will  remain  in  the  den,  taking  up  a 


life  with  that  creature  simply  because  they 

belong  to  the  same  family. 

We  can  certainly  agree  with  Hornaday  when 
he  says  of  the  pickerel  and  the  pikes  in  general: 

"Like  scaly  assassins  they  lie  in  wait  for 
their  prey;  and  whenever  one  rushes  like  a 
green  streak  from  under  the  lily-pads  and 
bolts  a  trolling  spoon  in  one  great,  ill-mannered 
gulp,  the  angler  feels  a  savage  delight  inj 
thinking  that  it  serves  him  right." 

And  says  Henry  David  Thoreau: 

"It  is  the  swiftest,  wariest,  and  most  raven-* 
ous  of  fishes.  It  is  a  solemn,  stately,  ruminant 
fish,  lurking  under  a  lily-pad  at  noon,  with 
still  circumspect,  voracious  eye;  motionless 
as  a  jewel  set  in  water,  or  moving  slowly  along 
to  take  up  its  position;  darting  from  time  to 
time  at  such  unlucky  fish  or  frog  or  insect  as 
comes  within  its  range,  and  swallowing  it  in 
one  gulp.  Sometimes  a  striped  snake,  bound 
for  greener  meadows  across  the  stream,  ends 
its  undulatory  progress  in  the  same  receptacle.^ 

When  I  catch  a  savage  pickerel  on  my  weed-' 
less  hook  or  spoon  I  can  truly  say,  as  Horn- 
aday says,  that  I  feel  a  savage  delight,  ben 
lieving  that  it  serves  him  right.    There  are' 
times  when  the  pickerel  are  exceptionally 
savage  in  their  striking,  and  that  is  at  the*jj 
time  when  their  gums  have  healed  after  the; 
dog-day  weather  of  late  August.    From  the! 
middle  of  September  on  when  they  renew 
their  preying  and  feasting  to  make  up  for 
lost  time  there  is  no  limit  to  the  savagery  in 
them  and  I  have  had  a  pickerel  bend  my  spoon 
all  out  of  shape  by  the  fierce  onslaught  that 
it  has  made.    Many  of  these  pickerel  are 
stubbornly  hard  fighters,  despite  the  common 
assertion  that  they  come  to  net  like  an  un- 
demonstrative sucker  or  dogfish.    I  do  admit 
that  the  greater  sport  by  far  is  taking  them  on 
the  casting  outfit;  as  for  trolling  and  ex-, 
pecially  handlining,  that  ancient  method  has* 
nothing  to  its  credit.    But  give  me  a  day  in' 
early  September  or  away  into  the  silence- 
permeated  autumn,  casting  along  the  weed 
beds  with  a  good  spoon  hook  and  I  can  exact  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  out  of  it. 

If  one  were  to  study  angling  literature  and 
the  current  annals  of  the  outdoorlands  it' 
would  be  noted  that  the  pickerel  is  never  men-; 
tioned.  This  campaign  of  silence  is  very  con- 
sistently  followed  out,  and  adhered  to.  Some 
current  feeling  there  is,  evidently,  that  the 
pickerel  is  needlessly  attached  to  the  life  of 
the  stream  and  lake,  and  is  a  dullard.  And 
yet  it  is  a  fact  that  pickerel  fishing  is  the  most 
closely  followed  sport  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada  where  the  pickerel  holds  sway.  We 
are  in  a  state  of  mind  where  we  demand  my- 
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sterious  articles  on  trout  flies,  dry  flies,  etc., 
for  our  consumption  though  in  actual  practice 
we  fish  for  pickerel.  Theoretically  we  want 
obscure  articles  about  trout  fishing,  and  yet 
in  practice  (not  being  able  perhaps  to  obtain 
trout  fishing)  we  turn  to  the  pickerel  for  solace. 
We  say  nothing  about  it — being  half  ashamed 
to  own  up  that  we  fish  for  pickerel.  Never- 
theless to  the  great  majority  it  is  the  open 
door  to  a  successful  fishing  outing. 

I  like  the  old  pickerel.  His  flesh  is  not  as 
good  as  that  of  the  trouts,  the  croppies,  the 
sunfishes  and  others,  but  it  is  not  so  bad  if  it  is 
prepared  right.  Cursed  be  the  forked  bones 
in  the  pickerel,  sayeth  Piscator,  for  in  mine 
throat  they  stick.  And  it  is  true.  I  have  even 
lost  sleep  over  fish  bones  that  have  lodged  in 
my  throat.  And  pickerel  bones  too.  I  have 
arisen  from  tables,  and  large-eyed,  appalled 
and  alarmed  have  wound  my  way  to  looking 
glasses  there  to  peer  down  into  my  capacious 
maw  with  terror  in  my  heart  to  think  that  a 
bone  might  be  impaled  beyond  reach  of  mind 
or  matter.  A  kind  Providence  has  usually 
willed  that  a  white  end  should  show  whereby 
the  hay-w  re  nippers,  quickly  constructed  and 
flattened,  in  the  end  have  brought  out  the  re- 
bellious bone! 

I  like  to  go  out  on  fine  autumnal  days,  all 
alone,  stealing  into  quiet  bays  and  into  pos- 
sibility-laden nooks  and  there  contrive  to  woo 
Esox  into  my  boat.    I  may  on  choice  days 
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catch  three  pickerel  of  fair  size,  and  I  may  in  all 
possibility  add  two  or  three  bass,  and  most 
of  the  time  I  may  get  less.  But  I  feel  that  I 
have  been  successful  and  I  also  feel  that  my 
day  is  worthy  of  being  chronicled;  but  when  I 
think  of  setting  the  vivid  tale  to  paper  I  am 
reminded  that  years  ago  a  courageous  spirit 
in  Anglerdom,  a  martyr  to  a  good  and  honest 
cause  penned  a  eulogy  to  the  pickerel  and  the 
ways  and  means  of  capturing  same.  This  was 
named:  "My  Friend,  The  Pickerel,"  and  it 
appeared  in  Forest  and  Stream  if  you  must 
know.  Writers  wrote  sarcastically  to  the 
effect  that  anyone  who  could  get  any  pleasure 
out  of  pickerel  fishing  and  who  was  allowed 
so  much  space  was  either  the  editor's  favorite, 
or  else  had  a  share  in  the  magazine.  At  least, 
if  I  remember  a-right,  it  went  thus.  The  dear 
good  writer  of  that  series  of  articles  may  just 
as  well  have  set  down  a  heading :  "My  Friend, 
Judas."  It  was  a  bombshell  in  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  the  high-brows,  comparable  to 
the  sensation  of  a  gland  of  Mephitis  mephitica 
dropped  on  a  dance  room  floor,  The  writer 
died  a  year  or  six  months  after  the  last  article 
appeared,  unable,  perhaps  to  bear  the  caustic 
criticism  levelled  at  him. 

So  whenever  I  think  of  the  pickerel  I  cannot 
help  but  associate  him  with  that  brave 
literary  attempt  to  weather  the  storms  of 
opposition,  and  I,  poor  blithering  soul,  I,  too, 
sad  be  my  lot,  have  also  learned  to  believe  in 
"My  Friend,  The  Pickerel." 


WAYS  OF  THE  CAMP 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 

V. — Camp  Kits  and  Camp  Foods  (continued.) 


BACON  in  the  strip,  self-rising  flour,  beef, 
or  bouillon  cubes  and  pea  flour,  these  we 
have  considered  in  the  previous  article, 
and  in  the  above  you  have  some  of  the  things 
that  absolutely  have  to  be  taken  along  on  the 
camping  trail  if  you  go  light;  you  may  take 
little  or  much,  as  you  see  fit.  Nor  need  you 
have  soups  in  one  form  alone,  as  represented 
by  the  pea  meal.  There  are  other  forms,  as, 
for  instance,  the  dehydrated  cream  soups  also 
procurable  at  the  well-equipped  sporting 
goods  emporiums.  These  cans  weigh  about 
two  ounces  each  and  will  make,  uniformly, 
about  one  quart  of  soup  each.  They  may 
be  had  in  various  forrns  of  vegetables,  aspara- 
gus, spinach^and  celery,  also  bean  and  even 


mushroom  if  you  like:  and  they  not  only 
fulfil  their  purpose  perfectly  but  they  are 
nourishing,  palatable  and  strengthening.  To 
these  soups  may  be  added  beef  cubes  for 
further  increasing  the  taste  of  them,  all  of 
which  is  a  good  idea.  You  need  these  soups 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  tasty.  Too  much 
flat-tasting  stuff  does  not  arouse  the  appetite, 
even  though  it  may  be  highly  nourishing. 
Often  too  much  flat-tasting  food  kills  the 
appetite  which  balks,  and  your  digestion  is, 
therefore,  undermined.  Curb  that  by  adding 
the  appetizer,  in  the  form  of  some  soup. 
This  is  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  which 
you  have  carried  with  you  in  bulk,  and  you 
may  add  the  picked  off  flesh  of  a  boiled  fish 
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and  besides  add  to  it  the  beef  cubes  if  you  so 
desire.  This  is  progressing  along  the  mulligan 
style  and  the  camp  mulligan  is  the  best  thing 
that  was  ever  known  to  human  science,  your 
swell  hotel  foods  to  the  contrary. 

Camp-foods  are  eaten  while  they  are  com- 
paratively hot;  cold  foods  kill  the  work  of 
digestion;  they  do  not  set  the  omnipotent 
gastric  juices  of  the  stomach  to  working,  and 
if  the  gastric  juices  do  not  work  then  you 
might  as  well  lie  down  and  die.  The  hot 
foods  are  stimulating;  and  right  here  let  me 
say  that  the  cup  of  hot  camp  coffee  in  the 
morning  should  be  an  institution.  Tea  is 
not  in  it  with  coffee,  though  tea  is  the  lighter 
and  bulks  less  than  coffee.  It  is  also  the 
easiest  sweetened  whereas,  if  your  coffee  is 
strong  much  sugar  will  be  needed  to  sweeten 
it.  If  you  are  a  non-sugar-using  man  you 
can  consider  yourself  fortunate  indeed,  for 
sugar,  otherwise,  must  be  taken  along  in 
some  certain  quantity.  I  figure  that  about 
five  pounds  of  sugar  will  do  two  fellows  for  a 
two  weeks'  trip;  but  then  one  has  to  be  care- 
ful and  not  wasteful.  The  man  I  saw  this 
morning  who  poured  five  heaping  tablespoons 
of  sugar  on  his  oatmeal  and  four  in  his  coffee, 
is  plain  fool,  that's  all. 

The  trouble  with  ground  coffee  is,  of  course, 
that  it  may  be  worked  upon  by  moisture  and 
will  lose  its  strength.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  carefully  put  away  and  tied  up  in  a  water- 
proof bag.  I  find  the  so-called  pre-cooked, 
or  pulverized  coffee  very  good.  All  you 
have  to  do  with  this  is  to  put  as  much  powder 
as  it  takes  to  make  a  cup  of  coffee  into  your 
cup  and  pour  water  (hot  water)  over  it, 
and  stir  it,  when  it  is  ready  to  use.  But 
this  powdered  coffee  also  must  be  kept  in  a 
waterproof  bag,  well-tied.  The  good  points 
about  the  pre-cooked  coffee,  is  that  you  dis- 
pense with  the  coffee  pot,  or  coffee  pail,  since 
the  go-light  man  rarely  uses  the  regulation 
kitchen  pot  with  the  spout;  he  uses  a  pail. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  drink  one  big  cup  of 
coffee,  which  is  hot,  the  first  thing  before 
eating  in  the  morning  in  camp,  and  then 
drink  another  after  the '  meal  is  completed. 

If  you  think  that  you  can  master  the  pre- 
paration of  rice  and  beans  in  camp,  by  all 
means  bring  some  of  these  along;  about 
three  pounds  of  each  sort  will  last  two  men 
well  for  two  weeks.  On  paper  it  sounds  easy 
to  prepare  these;  in  actual  fact  it  is  not  so 
easy.  Egg  and  milk  powders  you  should 
by  all  means  bring  along,  for  they  are  veritable 
godsends.  A  one  pound  can,  or  tin  of  powder- 
ed eggs,  containing  forty-eight  eggs  reduced, 
will  give  you  a  basis  to  work  on.    A  pair  of 


these  cans,  therefore,  tucked  into  the  pack 
is  a  good  idea  and  fulfils  all  the  essential 

requirements  of  the  man  who  wishes  to  go 
light,  and  yet  carry  the  very  best,  the  most 
necessary.  The  same  applies  to  milk  pow- 
ders. One  heaping  tablespoon  of  this  mixed 
with  water  is  equivalent  to  one  pint  of  milk; 
these  powders  are  made  by  reducing  the  fresh 
milk  into  powder.  There  is  absolutely  no 
fake  about  this  as  these  manufacturers  have 
big  reputations  for  the  production  of  excellent 
materials  of  all  sorts. 

In  the  foregoing  paper  we  have  considered 
some  of  the  necessary  things  that  must  be 
taken  along  on  that  hiking  trip.  But  some- 
thing else  must  not  be  left  out  and  that  is  the 
dried  fruits,  such  as  prunes,  dried  apple  cuts, 
dried  apricots,  or  other  things  along  this  line, 
perhaps  adding  some  seeded  raisins.  These 
are  tasty  things  and  enrich  the  appetite. 
They  are  not  meant  to  be  consumed  in  great 
portions,  but  with  just  consideration,  and 
from  time  to  time.  Boiled  up  in  water  with 
two  or  three  kinds  added  together  and  served 
hot,  it  helps  to  keep  the  system  in  tone.  All 
of  the  dried  fruits  may  be  gathered  together 
and  placed  in  one  waterproof  bag  which,  like 
the  rest,  is  tied  securely  at  the  top  to  keep  out 
the  moistmre.  By  all  means  add  the  dried 
fruits  as  they  are  not  only  necessary  but 
afford  juices  that  aid  in  digestion.  Do  not 
forget  the  salt  and  the  pepper.  And  it  is  a 
very  good  idea  (as  has  been  proven  through 
experience)  to  add  from  five  to  ten  white 
onions  to  the  bulk  food  products  you  take 
along.  Get  the  white  onions  as  they  are 
stronger  than  the  red  sort.  A  few  slices  of 
this  added  to  your  bacon  and  fish  creates 
(or  at  least  helps  to  create)  an  appetite.  If 
you  want  scrambled  eggs  take  two  or  three 
portions  of  egg  powder  such  as  are  equal  to 
three  eggs  and  mix  well  with  water  smoothing 
out  the  lumps.  Then  cut  in  some  pieces  of 
onion,  and  add  salt  and  pepper.  This  is 
then  fried.  The  seasoning  process  takes  out 
the  certain  powdery  taste  in  the  powders. 
To  this  egg  and  onions  may  be  added  other 
things  as  you  have  them.  Parts  of  a  boiled 
fish  picked  and  mixed  with  it,  or  a  pea  flour 
paste  added.  This  fried  with  a  strip  of  bacon 
makes  a  pretty  tasty  affair  and  if  not  burned 
is  easily  digestible. 

I  have  previously  touched  on  the  matter 
of  flour,  and  have  recommended  the  self- 
risirtg  flour.  I  failed,  however,  to  mention 
such  a  thing  as  corn-meal  flour.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  taking  along  a  certain  portion 
of  corn-meal;  but  it  hardly  does  to  drop  out 
too  much  of  the  self-rising  flour.  However, 
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you  can  suit  your  taste  about  that.  It  would 
be  well  for  you,  in  your  homes,  to  experiment 
with  both  these  flours  to  see  what  results 

'<  you  have,  though,  remember,  an  oven  is  a 
luxury  and  not  to  be  had  in  camp.  The 
advantage  of  the  corn-meal  is  that  it  has  such 
a  filling  tendency.  It  fills  one  well,  and  at 
the  same  time  cures  the  hunger.  However  it, 
is  well  to  have  both  flours  along.  The  batter 
should  be  about  equal  to  the  self-rising  flour 

P"  and  the  corn-meal.  Thus:  one  and  one  half 
cups  of  the  buckwheat  flour  to  one  cup  of 

!  corn-meal;  add  about  one  spoon  of  baking 
powder  if  you  have  it  along,  which  you  should 
have  if  you  add  corn-meal;  add  to  this  mixture 
some  powdered  egg,  sonfe  salt  and  sugar, 
and  some  powdered  milk.  This  should  all 
be  mixed  together  carefully,  then  wet  and 
made  into  the  batter.  To  prevent,  burning 
the  frying  pan  must  be  well  greased  and  the 
fire  must  not  be  a  roaring  furnace.    If  you 

I  have  a  wire  grate  along,  (this  does  not  weigh 
much)  set  the  grate  over  the  coals,  put  down 

).  your  pan  and  grease  it.  Thin  shavings  of 
bacon  scattered  all  over  the  bottom  of  the 
pan-  will  keep  it  from  burning.  Now  pour 
your  batter  over  this  and  cover  it  with  your 
plate  so  that  the  heat  will  be  retained  without 
the  cold  air  getting  in  at  the  top.  You 
should  have  no  trouble  with  this,  and  it 
shoult  bake  well  through.  It  gives  a  better 
job,  by  the  way,  than  the  method  of  making  a 
thick  buckwheat  cake,  which  I  have  spoken 
of,  which  is  only,  as  some  would  say,  an 
exaggerated  flap-jack.  That  there  is  much 
need  of  careful  concentration  upon  this  pro- 
position of  bread-making  goes  without 
saying.  To  make  a  careful  job  out  of  it  one 
has  to  be  careful,  watch  his  effort  so  that  it 
will  not  burn;  and  iV  must  be  baked  through, 
and  not  soggy,  else  it  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
digestible nonentity  that  will  enter  all  right 
but  will  refuse  to  come  out.  Try  yourself 
out  right  in  your  home  with  the  exact  things 
and  portions  that  you  are  going  to  use  on 
the  trail. 

Soups  made  up  tastily,  with  portions  of  fish 
well  seasoned  to  substitute  for  meats;  with 
well  made  breads,  and  coffee — in  these  we 
have  some  of  the  main  things  that  are  re- 
quired when  following  the  light-going  trail. 
You  can  add  to  these  lists  as  you  see  fit.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  what  one  man 
carries  with  ease  another  man  will  find  a 
burden.  Judge  by  your  strength,  and  right 
here  let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  best  to  go  easy 
at  first.  This  sudden  jumping  into  the 
harness  does  not  work.  You  can  try  it  but 
unless  you  are  equal  to  it  you  will  find  sooner 
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or  later  that  you  are  going  to  butt  up  against 
something  that  will  prove  the  cream  of  all 
your  failures.  It  is  all  right  to  talk  about  the 
happy  experiences  of  camp  life  but  few  speak  \ 
of  the  rough,  unbaked  side  of  it.  This  is  not 
meant  to  discourage  you  but  merely  to  warn 
you  not  to  expect  too  much.  I  am  not  here 
talking  to  the  men  who  have  a  wood's  stom- 
ach, who  have  cultured  .their  systems  to  get 
along  on  rough  and  ready  fare.  I  am  speak- 
ing to  those  who  have  been  used  to  the  goodly 
feeding  of  big  cities  and  civilization  in  general. 
There  is  certainly  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  Go  easy  at  first  therefore; 
take  short  trips  and  work  yourself  into  the 
art  if  you  feel  that  you  would  like  to  pack 
along  or  take  trips  into  the  wild  places  out  of 
the  reach  of  Progress  and  Man.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  your  entry  into  the 
woods  will  foster  in  you  an  appetite  like  unto 
no  other  appetite.  The  pine  ozone,  the 
freshness  of  your  experiences,  the  newness, 
works  on  your  system  and  your  appetite 
increases  wonderfully  as  a  result.  And  if 
you  have  been  used  to  large  meals  in  civiliza- 
tion, out  in  the  woods  you  will  acquire  a 
larger  appetite. 

Where  a  trip  permits  of  it  there  is 
nothing  so  handy  of  course  as  a  reflector  baker. 
The  reflector  baker  I  have  previously  spoken 
of,  and  I  would  suggest  that  on  this  fall  hunt- 
ing trip  or  any  other  excursions  you  may  care 
to  take  into  the  wilds  you  rustle  out  and  get 
a  reflector  baker.  Of  course  if  you  are  pack- 
ing along  light  it's  hard  to  take  it  along  but 
it  may  l?e  folded  up  and  it  may  be  packed  all 
right  "especially  if  there  are  two  of  you  on  the 
trip.  But  if  you  go  alone  you  may  better 
use  some  more  crude  way  of  making^  your 
bread,  biscuits,  etc.  There  are  some  who  say 
that  the  reflector  baker  is  the  one  best  bet 
in  the  camp  paraphernalia  field.  I  say  that 
it's  better  than  a  best  bet.  If  you  have  had 
trouble  scorching  "bread"  in  your  frying  pan 
over  the  coals  the  baker  is  a  relief  and  a  God- 
send. It  not  only  bakes  up  your  doughgods 
in  a  rapid  manner  but  it  bakes  it  through, 
and  baking  through  is  a  very  desirable,  as 
well  as  a  healthful  thing.  Not  only  will  it 
fix  up  your  bread  and  biscuits,  etc.,  very 
nicely  but  it  will  bake  your  fish  or  fowl  or 
whatever  you  have  that  goes  into  its  pan. 
The  pan  you  see  fits  in  the  centre  of  the  baker. 
The  baker  itself  is  set  facing  the  flames. 
The  heat  radiates  inward  and  there  being 
walls  on  all  sides  and  no  opening  save  in  front 
the  heat  waves  cannot  get  out  but  concen- 
trate inside  the  baker.  Result :  the  materials 
you  have  inside  are  baked  thoroughly.  Then, 
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too,  I  want  you  to  mark  that  any  degrees  of 
heat  may  be  had.  You  can  have  your  stuff 
bake  slowly  or  fast  according  as  you  put  the 
baker  near  to  the  fire  or  a  little  farther  away. 
Nothing  can  be  more  efficient  than  this  nor 
perform  its  duty  so  thoroughly  by  the  trail 
brethern.  Your  camp  may  not  be  a  Del- 
monico,  or  "Astor-ia"  affair;  but  that  is  not 
to  be  expected. 

These  reflector  bakers  are  made  of  alumi- 
num and  are  therefore  very  light — also  being 
of  aluminum  they  cost  in  proportion  but  they 
last  for  years  and  years  so  that  they  are 
a  good  buy.  One  of  these  bakers,  having  a 
pan  about  eight  by  twelve  inches  will  make 
a  demand'  upon  your  purse  for  the  sum  of 
about  three  dollars  and  a  half.  It  weighs  a 
trifle  over  two  pounds.  The  next  size  is 
one  having  an  inside  pan  measuring  eight  by 
eighteen  inches,  costing  about  four  dollars 
and  a  half.  This  one  weighs  three  pounds. 
The  bakers  coming  in  tin  are  naturally  cheaper 
because  of  the  cheaper  material  contained 
in  them.  They  can  be  had  in  the  same  sizes 
as  the  above  in  prices  ranging  from  two  to 
three  dollars,  but  weighing  from  three  to 
five  pounds.  Any  way  you  look  at  it,  whe- 
ther your  baker  (your  reflector  baker)  be  of 
aluminum  or  tin  it  is  the  one  best  bet  in  your 
camping  paraphernalia.  You  fellows  who 
are  arranging  an  autumn  tour  in  the  woods, 
duck  hunting,  grouse  hunting,  deer  hunting 
or  a  trapping  hike,  be  sure  that  you  look  a 
reflector  baker  in  the  eye. 

Before  the  reflector  baker  came  into  the 
camp  the  affair  that  was  mostly  in  use  was 
that  animal  called  the  Dutch  Oven.  The 
Dutch  Oven  started  in  to  be  used  (or  abused) 
out  in  the  Golden  West.  From  the  Golden 
West  its  sphere  has  increased  so  that  to-day 
it  is  in  use  all  over.  There  are  some  old 
woodsmen  who  would  rather  lose  their  eye- 
teeth  or  their  right  eye  than  their  pet  Dutch 
Oven.  Since  all  people  in  the  woods  learn 
to  be  materialistic  to  the  core  (in  spite 
of  the  nutty  and  windy  sermons  hatched 
to  the  contrary)  they  know  that 
stomach  culture,  the  need  of  material 
things  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  must  be  a 
culture  that  is  worked  and  operated  rightly, 
hence  the  need  of  having  things  baked  or 
cooked.  Now,  a  man  that  has  been  used  to 
eating  hard  coal  and  digesting  it  nicely  can 
stand  something  that  is  burned  but  not  you, 
not  I.  We  want  it  unburned  and  digestible. 
The  Dutch  Oven  has  always  produced  the 
goods,  by  the  way,  but  the  trouble  with  it  is 
that  it  is  so  heavy,  being  made  usually  of 
heavy^iron.    You  can  get  iron  ones.  One 


size  that  is  about  eleven  by  four  inches  weighs 
close  on  twelve  pounds  and  may  be  had  for 
a  dollar  and  a  half.  The  same  size  in  alumi- 
num, with  an  iron  top  to  it  weighs  only  five 
pounds  but  costs  about  five  dollars.  One  in 
iron  measuring  thirteen  by  six  inches,  will 
weigh  about  twenty-seven  pounds  and  costs 
two  dollars  and  a  half;  the  same  thing  in 
aluminum  with  an  iron  top  weighs  about 
eight  pounds  and  costs  something  like  eight 
or  nine  dollars,  depending  upon  whom  you 
buy  it  from.  This  will  give  you  a  practical 
insight  into  what  you  may  expect  in  the 
Dutch  Oven  shape  of  handy  camp  applianecs. 
In  this  Oven  you  can  boil,  bake  or  roast  a 
you  see  fit  and  desirable.  If  you  want  to 
bake,  put  whatever  you  have  inside  the  Oven, 
clamp  on  the  cover,  grind  it  down  in  the  coals 
and  heap  coals  over  the  top  of  it — and  let 
Nature  do  its  work.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
economy,  of  course  the  iron  Oven  is  the  fore- 
most for  consideration  but  in  heft  it  takes 
a  place  in  the  background.  If  the  matter  of 
heft  is  no  consideration  then  admit  the  iron 
one.  If  lightness  is  desirable  then  insert 
the  one  made  of  aluminum. 

Here  are  some  good  recipes  for  making 
various  breads  and  biscuits,  etc.  Baking 
powder  biscuits  are  made  thus:  To  one 
quart  of  white  flour  add  two  teaspoonsful  of 
baking  powder,  add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  two  level  tablespoons  of  lard  melted,  or 
bacon  grease  if  lard  is  not  to  be  had.  First 
stir  the  powdery  materials  together,  then  run 
in  the  grease.  Then  mix  this  well,  after 
which  add  one  cup  of  water  and  make  a  dough 
of  it.  This  dough  is  levelled  out  to  be  one  inch 
in  thickness  and  cut  with  a  oup.  Put  these 
in  the  baker  and  set  the  baker  close  to  the 
fire  and  allow  them  to  bake  for  about  ten 
minutes  when  they  should  be  finished. 

If  you  have  access  to  Graham  flour  you 
can,  of  course,  make  Graham  biscuits  or  cakes. 
One  cup  of  milk  is  needed,  and  this  can  be 
done  by  mixing  the  powdered  milk  to  form 
a  one  cup  portion.  Add  one  egg  out  of  the 
powdered  egg  can;  a  half  teaspoon  of  lard  or 
bacon  grease;  one  tablespoon  of  sugar.  Mix 
well  one  cup  of  Graham  flour  with  two  cups 
of  white  flour  and  stir  the  other  ingredients 
into  it,  mixing  all  very  well.  These  cakes 
are  allowed  to  bake  in  the  baker  for  ten  min- 
utes. 

Corn  cakes  can  be  made  the  same  way, 
only  corn-meal  is  used  in  place  of  the  Graham 
flour. 

If  your  camp  is  of  the  substantial  sort, 
either  permanent  or  of  the  log-cabin  affair 
to  which  you  convey  a  well  rounded  out 
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supply  of  provisions,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  in- 
clude such  a  thing  as  rye  flour.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  the  rye  flour  is  on  all  counts  the 
superior  of  any  other  flour,  being  the  most 
wholesome,  the  most  digestible  and  the  most 
strength  building.  Rye  flour  has  backbone 
to  it  and  a  lot  of  it.  I  am  giving  a  receipe 
on  how  to  make  rye  bread  that  I  proclaim  to 
be  a  winner. 

Put  a  yeast  cake  to  soak  up  and  get  diffused 
in  a  quart  of  lukewarm  water.  Into  this  you 
put  one  quart  of  white  flour  and  stir  it  in 
well,  adding  during  this  process  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  When  this  has  been  stirred  very 
well,  cover  up  the  pan  and  set  it  away  allow- 
ing it  to  rise  overnight.  In  the  morning 
make  this  mixture  into  a  dough,  thickening 
it  out  with  half  rye  flour  and  half  white  flour, 
adding  during  this  process  a  tablespoonful 
of  lard  and  one  of  sugar.  Then  put  the  pan 
away  again  and  let  it  rise  for  a  matter  of 
three  hours.  Then  take  it  down  again  and 
knead  it  very  thoroughly  after  which  make 
it  into  loaves  and  bake  over  a  slow  fire  for  an 
hour.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
more  your  dough  is  worked  and  kneaded 
the  better  will  the  bread  be.  Graham  flour 
may  also  be  used  with  highly  excellent  re- 
sults, producing  a  most  palatable  bread. 
If  you  do  not  try  this  in  camp  have  your  wife 
do  it  in  the  home  and  you  will  find  out  that 
this  is  no  supposition  but  a  remarkably  fine 
thing! 

You  can,  of  course,  have  flap-jack  flour 
with  you.  This  is  now  sold  in  many  forms, 
in  packages  and  otherwise.  To  most  of 
those  in  the  package  forms  and  the  others, 
one  simply  adds  cold  water,  stirring  the  mix- 
ture well  after  which  it  is  poured  on  the  frying 
pan  and  fried  in  cakes,  or  flapjacks  as  the 
woods  term  has  it.  This  pancake  flour  is  a 
mighty  handy  thing  and  there  are  many  of 
us  who  have  known  the  time  when  we  would 
have  given  a  five  dollar  bill  for  a  supply  of 
it  in  a  camp  far  out  in  the  timber. 

Ordinary  flap-jacks  (made  out  of  common 
white  flour)  are  thus  constructed: — Into  two 
cups  of  white  flour  mix  one  half  teaspoon  of 
baking  powder,  one  pinch  of  salt  and  one  pinch 
of  sugar.  Add  one  egg,  either  in  bulk  or  its 
equivalent  in  powdered  form;  add  one  cup  of 
water  and  one  cup  of  milk,  or  its  equivalent 
in  powdered  milk.  Stir  this  mixture  well 
together  or  in  any  greater  proportion  follow- 
ing this  gauge  of  quantity  and  it  is  ready  to 
make  out  for  use. 

The  above  are  some  simple  recipes  that 
experience  has  proven  invaluable  and  were 
not  "lifted"  out  of  the  Family  Cook  Book  or 
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snatched  from  any  other  printed  source. 
They  have  been  tried  out  and  have  not  been 
found  wanting. 

In  boiling  up  fish  it  is  a  very  good  idea  to 
season  the  water  you  boil  the  fish  in  very 
tastily.  You  may  even  add  a  matter  of  a 
couple  of  bouillon  cubes,  or  as  they  are  better 
known,  beef  cubes,  to  give  it  further  flavour. 
When  your  fish  has  been  thoroughly  boiled 
in  this,  take  the  fish  out  but  leave  the  water 
simmering  by  the  fire.  Now  you  pick  off 
the  flesh  from  the  fish,  discarding  the  bones 
and  put  the  pieces  into  the  water  they  were 
boiled  in.  This  has  been  seasoned,  of  course, 
and  contains  precious  juices  that  have  been 
boiled  from  the  fish  so  it  should  not  be  thrown 
away.  When  all  the  fish  are  picked  into  this 
the  mixture  is  set  away  in  a  cool  place  with  a 
cover  over  it.  In  this  condition  it  jellies  or 
becomes  hard,  in  fact  so  much  so  that  it  may 
be  cut  with  a  knife.  You  will  find  it  just 
about  the  best  bet  you  ever  tried  in  preparing 
fish. 

Fish  and  fowl  bake  up  nicely  in  the  reflector 
baker  and  if  a  good  job  is  done  there  should 
be  no  trouble  in  this  line.  There  is  a  way  of 
baking  fish  or  fowl  in  clay  that  you  may  or 
you  may  not  have  heard  of.  First,  your  fish 
is  cleaned  and  washed  out  well.  Then  you 
procure  a  given  amount  of  clay,  preferably 
of  the  blue  creek  clay  and  you  pack  this  all 
around  the  fish  to  the  thickness  of  one  half 
inch  or  an  inch  all  round  it,  so  that  it  is  well 
covered.  This  done,  you  bed  it  in  the  coals 
and  cover  the  coals  over  it.  It  should  be 
baked  in  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  min- 
utes when  it  can  be  withdrawn.  The  hard 
clay  is  peeled  off  and  your  fish  is  ready  to 
eat.  This  is  a  very  simple  and  adequate 
method  by  the  way.  Some  do  not  clean  the 
fish  or  scale  it;  simply  putting  the  clay  on 
as  it  is.  However,  it  is  best  at  least  to  take 
out  the  insides  of  the  fish.  You  can  have 
fine  luck  with  fowl  or  grouse  or  wild  ducks 
the  same  way  and  if  you  are  in  the  woods 
this  autumn  by  all  means  try  it  out.  Simply 
take  the  insides  out  of  the  object  desired 
baked;  but  do  not  take  off  the  feathers  as 
this  is  not  necessary.  Cover  the  whole  well 
with  clay  and  in  a  compact  fashion.  Get  a 
good  bed  of  coals;  lay  it  down  and  heap  them 
over  it  as  in  the  case  of  the  fish.  Allow  it 
to  bake  a  matter  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
minutes  and  then  take  it  from  the  fire;  crack 
open  the  clay  shell  all  around.  The  feathers 
peel  off  nicely  leaving  the  baked  flesh  under- 
neath. This  is  a  very  good  method.  You 
can  season  it  as  you  eat. 
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A  common  method  of  fixing  fish  in  camp  is 
by  what  is  known  as  the  planked  fish  method. 
Of  course  by  this  method  the  board  is  the 
desirable  thing.  A  board  of  a  sort  may  be 
hewn  out,  for  all  purposes  the  true  board 
is  the  best.  The  fish  is  cut  down  the  back 
and  not  the  belly.  It  is  then  turned  open, 
with  the  skin-side  toward  the  board,  the 
flesh  side  toward  the  fire.  Nails  are  dis- 
tributed here  and  there  to  keep  it  in  place 
and  when  this  is  done  it  is  put  beside  a  very 
hot  fire  and  is  so  fixed  that  the  full  heat  will 
hit  it.  As  the  fish  bakes  it  is  well  to  grease 
or  baste  the  portion  with  bacon  or  pork  now 
and  then  as  a  better  job  will  be  the  result. 
See  to  it  that  all  parts  of  the  fish  are  baked 
through.  The  board  should  be  hot  when  the 
fish  is  nailed  to  it. 

Some  very  good  results  can  be  had  baking 
fish  and  fowl  in  the  reflector  baker;  the  only 
thing  is  to  watch  the  performance  very  care- 
fully and  there  will  be  no  trouble  resulting. 
In  baking  either  fowl  or  fish  see  to  it  that 
the  bottom  of  the  baking  pan  is  lined  with 
from  three  to  six  strips  of  bacon;  the  fowl  or 
fish  is  laid  on  top  of  these.  In  the  case  of  the 
fish  it  is  well  to  rub  him  down  well  with  grease 
before  you  put  him  in.  The  baker  is  first 
set  close  to  the  fire  and  is  allowed  to  reach 
the  st#ge  where  the  skin  is  browned;  then  it 
is  set  a  trifle  back  and  allowed  to  calmly  bake. 
The  main  thing  about  baking  in  the  reflector 
baker  is  to  watch  your  work  and  not  bake 
too  fast,  but  moderately.  The  heat  can  be 
regulated  by  setting  the  baker  close  to  or 
far  from  the  fire.  If  you  wish  to  throw  the 
heat  rays  more  fully  on  the  object  inside  the 
baker  tip  the  baker  slightly  and  you  will 
find  that  it  will  give  satisfactory  results. 

In  making  that  camp  mulligan  there  are 
some  few  points  to  remember  but  not  many. 
Almost  anyone  can  make  this  highly  appetiz- 
ing affair  and  it  will  be  voted  the  best  thing 
that  was  ever  made.  Fill  your  pot,  large  or 
small,  with  a  portion  of  water  sufficient  to 
cover  the  materials  you  have  in  the  pot.' 
Right  here  let  me  say  that  there  is  nothing 
like  the  large  pot — the  large  old  camp  pot 
into  which  you  can  put  anything  and  cook 
with  ease.  Into  the  water  you  put  the 
pieces  of  deer  meat,  say,  and  the  cut  up 
portions  of  a  snow-shoe  rabbit,  and  perhaps 
a  trouse;  or  a  couple  of  squirrels  and  if  you 


can  separate  a  muskrat  from  his  glands  and 
can  properly  wash  it  up  throw  in  the  best 
portions  of  a  muskrat.  Muskrat  meat  or 
flesh  is  good,  tasty  and  in  the  camp  pot  is 
a  very  desirable  article.  Furthermore,  let 
me  tell  you  that  muskrat  bodies  are  sold  by 
the  hundred  thousands  to  the  hotels  and 
restaurants  in  New  York  City  where  they 
are  served  as  "marsh  rabbits."  So  don't 
laugh  when  I  say,  throw  in  some  of  the  best 
portions  of  a  "marsh  rabbit."  I  won't  go 
so  far  as  to  say:  throw  in  a  haunch  of  that 
broad-stripe  skunk  you  just  brought  in  for 
I  fear  the  meeting  would  adjourn  right  there 
but  while  it  is  not  recommended,  it  has  been 
said  by  one  outdoor  authority  that  skunk 
flesh  -is  equal  to  the  best. 

Let  your  meat  portions  in  the  pot  boil  up 
well,  then  season  to  suit  your  taste.  This 
can  be  ascertained  by  tasting  the  mixture 
now  and  then.  If  you  have  vegetables, 
throw  them  in;  potatoes,  carrots,  onions,  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  The  more  the  merrier. 
And  when  that  mulligan  is  all  ready  keep 
the  hungry  veterans  at  a  distance  till  it's 
cooled  off  a  little.  After  you  have  tasted 
that  serene  combination  of  mixtures,  the  co- 
mingling  of  flavours,  you  will  sound  to  the 
bottom  and  then  holler  for  more.  Camp 
mulligan  is  easy  to  make  and  the  richest 
dish  that  the  woods  ever  knew  or  ever  will 
know! 

In  the  case  of  game  that  you  kill  in  the  fall, 
remember  that  fresh  killed  gameas  not  nearly 
as  good  as  game  that  has  hung  up  forsome 
little  time.  If  the  weather  is  cold  your  I 
game  may  be  hung  up  without  trouble,  but 
I  would  not  suggest  naming  up  game  of  any 
sort  if  the  weather  is  poor'and  flies  are  around. 
In  cold  weather,  however,  and  in  the  winter 
hang  your  game  up. 

Of  course  if  you  are  going  on  a  long  trip  I 
in  the  fall  you  can  take  along  with  you  a 
large  camp  cooking  outfit — there  are  many 
that  are  to  be  had  on  the  market  and  some 
very  good  ones  indeed.  In  the  next  number 
of  this  magazine  I  am  taking  up  the  matter 
of  an  even  more  systematic  camping 
outfit,  from  wall  tent  to  cabin  and  I  am  sure  J\ 
that  you  will  find  some  pointers  therein 
which  will  prove  of  value  in  making  out  your 
trip  for  this  coming  October  and  November. 
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Dr.  Evermann  Corrects 

In  regard  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  greater 
pikes,  says  Barton  Warren  Evermann,  this 
should  be  spelled  muskallunge  instead  of 
muscallonge.  The  former  indicates  more 
nearly  the  correct  pronunciation. 

On  Muskallunge  Teething. 

The  teething  of  the  muskallunge  has  been 
the  topic  for  much  discussion,  for  and  against, 
though  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the 
muskallunge  does  lose  its  teeth  at  some  time 
or  another  in  the  year,  that  time  being  prin- 
cipally in  the  month  of  August  and  some- 
times in  the  early  part  of  September.  But 
it  cannot  be  said  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
that  these  teeth  are  all  shed  at  once,  at  the 
same  identical  time.  Rather  they  drop  out 
one  or  two  at  a  time,  and,  we  will  say,  most 
of  this  dropping  out  occurs  in  the  month  of 
August  when  occurs  likewise,  accompanying 
this  teething,  what  we  know  as  a  soreness  of 
the  gums.  A  certain  well  informed  writer 
has  thus  commented  upon  this  puzzling  pro- 
position. 

"As  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  discussion  of 
this  matter  in  print.  However,  judged  by 
what  we  know  of  the  loss  and  replacement  of 
teeth  in  other  fishes,  it  would  seem  quite  im- 
probable that  the  muscallonge  sheds  its 
teeth  with  any  regularity.  As  far  as  I  know 
there  is  no  known  case  of  the  regular  mount- 
ing of  the  teeth  in  any  fish.  They  are  shed 
irregularly  after  being  in  place  for  an  in- 
definite time  and  are  replaced  by  others  which 
grow  up  in  the  sarrie,  or  a  nearby  location. 
It  is  a  very  common  experience  in  studying 
those  species  of  fishes  in  which  the  teeth 
are  used  for  identification  to  find  one  or  more 
teeth  absent  from  the  series  and  represented 
merely  by  a  space  or  by  a  partially  erupted 
tooth.  I  am,  therefore,  practically  certain 
that  the  muscallonge  will  be  found  to  follow 
the  general  rule  and  that  at  no  period  would 
all  the  teeth  be  shed  at  once." 

The  above  seems  very  plausible  indeed 
and  undoubtedly  we  can,  with,  some  excep- 
tions, subscribe  to  the  whole  of  it.  Muskal- 
unge  will  be  found  to  have  shaky,  or  loose 
teeth  in  the  month  of  August  and  often  many 
teeth  missing  but  in  October  the  jaws  will  be 
found  filled  out  with  teeth,  these  same  teeth 
being- very  firmly  in  place.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  pikes  lie  idle  in  the  month  of  August 


and  often,  if  there  is  hot  weather,  away  into 
the  month  of  September.  But  with  the  com- 
ing of  cooler  weather  they  are  again  physically 
up  to  standard  and  give  the  fishermen  the 
time  of  their  lives  when  out  to  capture  them. 

Sheriff  H.  A.  P.  Smith  of  Digby,  Nova 
Scotia,  President  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Guides' 
Association  has  written  asking  for  informa- 
tion as  follows: 

"Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  the  Telerana 
Nova  gut  leaders  of  which  there  is  so  much 
discussion  in  Rod  and  Gun,  are  the  same  as 
the  Para  Gut  Leaders.  I  have  used  these 
Para  leaders  for  fly  fishing  for  salmon  for 
the  past  three  or  four  seasons  and  found  them 
to  be  at  all  times  thoroughly  reliable.  The 
reason  I  ask  you  the  above  question  is  be- 
cause I  sent  to  a  tackle  dealer  for  one  of 
these  Telerana  Nova  leaders  and  he  mailed 
me  what  I  call  a  Para  Gut  Leader.  I  wonder 
if  he  did  not  get  the  better  of  me.    How  so? 

"There  is  one  other  question  that  I  would 
like  you  to  answer.  It  is:  Strictly  speaking 
is  there  such  a  fish  as  a  "Salmon  Trout?" 
This  question  has  always  been  dodged  by 
editors  of  other  sporting  magazines,  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  get  a  straight  answer 
from  any  of  them. 

"Hoping  that  you  may  see  fit  to  answer 
this,  I  beg  to  remain, 

H.  A.  P.  Smith. 

Answer:— In  reply  to  your  first  query  I 
will  say  that  I  have  never  heard  of  Telerana 
Nova  under  any  other  name  than  this;  and 
if  you  had  a  certain  Para  gut  leader  sold  to 
you  it  was  not  the  genuine  material  Telerana. 
There  would  be  no  reason  whatsoever  10 
change  the  name  to  Para,  for  Telerana  Nova 
is  famous  enough  under  its  name  without 
need  of  additional  christening.  In  regard 
to  this  Para  leader  I  have  never  heard  any- 
thing and  will  say  that  it  is,  at  best,  an 
imitation.  Telerana  Nova,  as  a  name,  stands 
for  value,  first,  last  and  all  the  time. 

Your  second  query  is  one  that  is  very  im- 
portant indeed  and  I  am  really  glad  that  you 
have  asked  for  information  along  these  lines; 
and,  where  other  editors  have  applied  them- 
selves to  a  campaign  of  silence,  the  present 
editor  will  try  to  help  along  a  bit  at  least. 
Any  number  of  the  brotherhood  of  anglers 
are  a  trifle  in  the  dark  as  to  just  what  is 
meant  by  Salmon  Trout. 
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The  trout  of  this  continent  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  though  both  are  attached  to  the 
order,  Salmonidae,  or  in  other  words,  to  the 
Salmon  Family.  One  of  these  groups  takes 
in  the  true  salmon  trout,  which  belong  to  the 
genus  Salmo.  The  second  is  the  family 
of  Charrs  (of  which  our  Brook  Trout  is  the 
leading  member)  which  is  gathered  together 
under  the  genus  Salvelinus. 

It  has  been  the  very  common  and  appar- 
ently natural  thing  in  this  country  to  class 
the  Salmon  Trout  and  the  Charrs  together, 
both  of  these  groups  being  called  Trout. 
This,  however,  is  not  true,  for  the  Charrs 
are  not  the  true  trout,  although  both  belong 
to  the  salmon  family. 

Let  us  see  now  how  this  works  out.  There 
are  three  recognized  Charrs  upon  this  con- 
tinent with  a  possible  fourth,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  much  spoken  of.  First  we  have 
as  follows: 

1.  — The  Brook  Trout  (salvelinus  fontinalis). 

2.  — The  Rangeley  Trout  (Salvelinus- 
oquassa). 

3  — The  Doily  Varden  Trout  (Salvelinus- 
parkei). 

A  possible  fourth  fish  (a  Charr)  might  be 
added  to  this  as  I  have  stated,  namely: 

4  — The  Sunapee  Trout  (Salvelinus-alpinus- 
aureolus). 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  another 
member  belonging  to  the  Charr  Family  which 
must  be  placed  under  this  head  and  which 
is  not  termed  a  Salmon  Trout,  namely:  The 
Great  Lake  Trout  (Christivomer-namaycush). 

In  the  Salmon  Trout  Family  we  have  listed 
six  members,  namely: 

1.  — The  Rainbow  Trout  (Salmo-irideus). 

2.  — The  Cutthroat  Trout  (Salmo-gilberti). 

3.  — The  Steelhead  Trout  (Salmo-rivularis) . 

4.  — The  Brown  Trout  (Salmo-fario). 

5.  — The  Golden  Trout  (Salmo-gilberti). 

6.  — The  Tahoe  Trout  (Salmo-henshawi). 
Of  the  above,  two,  at  least,  cannot  be  said 

to  be  real  species,  for  the  Golden  Trout  be- 
longs to  the  Rainbow  class.  However,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely  different  in 
coloration,  habits,  habitat,  etc.,  it  has  been 
thought  well  to  place  it  as  a  separate  species. 
At  the  same  time  the  Tahoe  Trout  is  of  the 
Cutthroat  class,  but  also  because  of  different 
coloration,  etc.,  it  too  has  been  removed  to 
a  separate  species. 

The  six  members  last  named  are  what  may 
be  termed  our  true,  so-called,  Salmon  Trout. 
The  four  Charrs  you  see  named  are  not  under 
the  Salmon  Trout  head. 

The  spottings  on  the  Charrs  are  red,  while 
the  spottings  on  the  Salmon  Trout  are  black. 


Keep  that  in  mind:  red  spottings  for  the 
Charrs  and  black  spottings  on  the  Salmon 
Trout.  Black  spottings  are  a  salmon  char- 
acteristic. 

Without  casting  one  iota  of  disdain  upon 
the  honorable  Brook  Trout  (the  Charr)  it 
should  be  said  that  it  is  not  a  true  trout.  The 
Charrs  (genus  Salvelinus)  are  not  trout! 

The  true  trout  of  this  continent  are  the 
Salmon  Trout,  which  I  have  named  above. 
Nevertheless,  both  these  groups  belong  to 
the  Salmon  Family 

The  true  trout  (the  Salmon  Trout)  occur 
(in  a  native  state)  only  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  though  there  is  one  Charr  in  the  West, 
namely:  the  Dolly  Varden.  In  Canada 
no  Brook  Trout  (Charr)  occurs  west  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River. 

The  Trout  (Salmon  Trout)  are  most  closely 
allied  to  the  salmon  family,  hence  the  direct 
name  attached  to  them.  It  is  thought  that 
they  originated  from  some  form  of  land-locked 
salmon. 

Remember  that  black  spottings  on  a  trout 
indicate  that  it  is  not  a  Charr  but  a  Salmon 
Trout. 

Exception:  One  of  the  Salmon  Trouts, 
however,  does  have  some  red  spots,  almost 
all  in  fact  below  the  lateral  line.  That  is  the 
Brown  TrouJ  (Salmo  far io). 

Robert  Hodgson  writes  re  trout  ponds: 
"If  a  large  trout  pond  can  be  secured  with  a 
dirt  bottom  and  therefore,  with  natural  food 
it  is  far  better  than  one  constructed  of  cement 
or  any  other  such  type  commonly  spoken  of. 
I  have  in  mind  a  trout  pond  fed  by  a  fairly 
large  stream,  containing  some  of  the  largest 
brook  trout  I  ever  saw.  We  have  caught 
them  up  to  four  and  a  quarter  pounds  in 
weight.  Comprehensively  speaking  gravel 
bottomed  ponds  are  nearly  always  associated 
with  brook  trout  culture,  but  the  pond  I  have 
referred  to  has  a  mud  bottom  and  black  mud 
at  that,  although  I  helieve  that  gravel  bot- 
toms for  trout  ponds  are  the  best  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  and  therefore  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  pond  I  speak  of  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  long  and  an  average 
of  fifty  yards  wide,  containing  stumps  and 
weeds  for  natural  covers;  these  weeds  yield 
millions  of  water  bugs  and  parasites,  which, 
of  course,  furnish  the  trout  with  more  than 
enough  of  natural  foods.  The  pond  is  not 
deep.  At  its  deepest  point  I  should  judge 
that  it  is  about  nine  feet,  with  about  a  six 
foot  depth,  in,  say,  half  of  it;  the  remainder 
is  from  one  to  four  feet  except  the  channel 
which  is  about  six  feet  deep.    The  channel 
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is  always  clear,  except  on  rainy  days  of 
course.  Being  cold  because  of  its  depth, 
the  trout  love  to  be  there  on  hot  days. 

"Again  I  have  seen  trout  ponds  made  of 
cement,  about  the  size  of  duck  ponds — about 
four  feet  deep,  with  a  waterfall  in  front  where 
water  enters;  as  an  outlet  a  small  structure 
is  erected  of  wood  in  cement  down  about 
two  feet  square.  Where  the  water  drops 
over,  a  wheel,  covered  with  fine  mesh  wire, 
is  placed.  It  goes  across  the  opening  and 
as  the  water  goes  over  it  turns  the  wheel  keep- 
ing it  in  motion.  It  is  a  novelty  but  at  the 
same  time  exceedingly  inexpensive  to  make 
and  serves  its  purpose,  viz.,  it  keeps  the  fish 
in  the  pond  so  they  cannot  go  out.  A  float 
is  placed  in  the  pond  but  these  are  not  as 
good  as  stumps,  etc.,  as  natural  hiding  places. 
These  ^ish  are  artificially  fed  and  are  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  fish  in  the  pond  formerly 
described." 

Angling  Editor's  Note: — Mr.  Hodgson 
speaks  of  a  trout  pond  that  has  been  success- 
fully carried  out  under  natural  conditions, 
both  as  regards  the  construction  of  the  pond 
itself  and  the  elements  that  make  for  a  natural 
food  production.  However  well  and  en- 
thusiastically we  defend  the  natural  pond  it 
cannot  be  said  that  it  has  not  its  impossible 
points.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it  can  be 
made  available.  But  it  is  rather  an  unreliable 
thing  to  place  one's  confidence  in.  A  natural 
pond  may,  and  like  as  not  may  not,  be  a  suc- 
cess. I  hardly  think  that  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  for  the  trout  culturist  who  is  an  ama- 
teur in  the  craft  to  begin  thus.  Rather  it 
is  best  to  sand  and  gravel  the  bottom  well, 
to  a  foot  thickness  at  least.  In  most  all 
cases  the  gravel  bottom  excells  over  the 
cement  and  board  bottom.  Certainly  of  all 
materials  for  a  trout  pond  the  board  or  plank 
bottom  comes  the  last  with  the  gravel  and 
sand  bottom  to  be  preferred  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  natural  to  the  brook  trout, 
being,  as  it  is,  a  mountain  fish  to  which  sand 
and  clean  gravel  and  stones  are  closely  allied. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  laying  out  this  gravel 
to  see  that  no  stones  of  any  size  jut  over  the 
level.  The  bottom  should  be  rolled  out  so 
at  all  is  flat  over  the  entire  expanse.  A 
"rtain  fish  culturist  has  stated  the  reason 
r  this  in  the  following  words: 
''First,  an  irregular  bottom  is  hard  to  draw. 
econd,  with  large  projecting  stones  there  is 
anger  that  after  a  severe  thunderstorm  the 
sh-culturist  may  find  that  he  has  lost  a  large 
umber  of  his  trout.  A  number  of  years  ago 
e  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  had  over 
00  rainbow  and  brown  trout  killed  in  its 


ponds  in  Allentown  during  a  single  thunder- 
storm. At  no  time  did  the  lightning  strike 
nearer  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ponds. 
A  former  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  For- 
est Brook  Trout  Company,  a  commercial 
establishment  near  Mauch  Chunk,  Pennsyl- 
vania informed  me  that  during  a  severe 
thunderstorm  more  than  400  pounds  of  trout 
were  killed,  by  lightning.  As  long  as  the  trout 
are  swimming  free  in  the  water  no  harm  to 
them  will  result,  but  if  any  fish  happens  to 
be  on  the  bottom  touching  larger  stones, 
and  the  lightning  strikes  the  ground  any- 
where within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so,  the 
fish  will  either  be  stunned  or  killed.  The 
true  trouts  (the  Salmon  Trouts)  are  more 
liable  to  injury  from  lightning  than  the  brook 
trout  (the  Charr),  because  the  former  are 
more  likely  to  rest  on  the  bottom." 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  if  gravel  is  used 
for  a  bottom,  and  especially  if  there  are 
stones  of  any  size  in  with  the  gravel  there  is 
a  distinct  need  of  crushing  all  down  to  a 
perfect  level. 

Of  course  the  advantage  of  the  pond  with 
the  natural  characteristics,  where  natural 
food  is  easily  derived,  is  that  it  saves  much 
work.  Trout  that  are  artifically  bred  and 
artificially  fed  need  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
the  feeding  problem  is  not  the  least  of  these. 
Thus,  if  one  can  make  a  go  of  things  on  a 
natural  basis  he  is  that  much  ahead,  but  to 
safeguard  himself  it  should  be  remembered 
that  even  this  proposition,  from  this  view- 
point, must  be  carefully  and  intelligently  con- 
sidered. In  the  feeding  of  young  trout  not 
a  little  care  is  needed  but  by  using  care  no 
trouble  whatever  should  result.  Any  kind 
of  carrion  may  be  hung  up  over  the  pool  in 
wire  baskets.  The  flies  deposit  their  eggs  on 
this  and  the  maggots  that  hatch  out  fall  into 
the  pool;  these  are  eagerly  snapped  up  by 
the  trout.  Trout  can  be  fed  on  boiled  liver, 
beef  brains  and  lights  ground  up  fine. 

Many  men  are  eager  to  stock  small  streams 
with  trout  but  not  all  these  streams  will  do 
for  the  purpose.  Remember  there  are  deep 
runs  or  brooklets  and  then  again  there  are 
wide  and  very  shallow  streams  which  are 
practically  useless  for  the  purpose.  I  know 
of  one  stream  that  in  the  spring  runs  deep 
and  fine,  but  in  the  summer  it  is  down  to  a 
rivulet,  because  it  is,  by  nature,  a  shallow 
stream.  In  the  winter  it  freezes  to  the  bot- 
tom in  most  places;  big  holes  and  mud-holes 
where  the  trout  could  bury  themselves  are 
rare  indeed,  if  to.  be  found  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand  I  know  of  a  stream  that  is  at 
places  only  a  third  as  wide  and  at  places  you 
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can  step  across  it  but  it  runs  from  four  to 
five  feet  deep  in  some  holes.  This  stream 
has  been  planted  and  trout  up  to  three  pounds 
have  been  taken  all  along  its  course.  If  a 
stream  is  narrow  and  deep,  if  you  are  sure  it 
does  not  freeze  to  the  bottom  in  these  deep 
places  in  the  winter,  then-  no  doubt  such  a 
stream  will  prove  a  worthy  try-out.  On  the 
other  hand  a  stream  that  is  characteristically 
of  little  use  as  a  trout  stream  may  be  led  into 
artificially  constructed  pools  and  furnish  a 
good  account  of  itself. 

Trout  that  are  planted  wild  in  the  streams, 
as  a  rule  need  not  be  fed.  Most  streams 
have  the  desired  aquatic  growth  to  furnish 
parasites;  and  overhanging  branches  to  let 
drop  insects.  The  stream  must  be  a  very 
poor  one  indeed  that  cannot  supply  sufficient 
insect  and  aquatic  life  to  keep  the  trout  going. 

To  a  great  number  of  people  fish  culture 
appears  to  be  an  undertaking  fraught  with 
discouragement  and  in  which  where  there  is 
one  success  there  are  nine  failures.  In  actual 
truth  there  are  more  successes  than  failures 
in  this  business;  and  it  is  a  profitable  business, 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  are  fish 
raising  establishments  everywhere  now  that 
are  making  money.  They  let  no  information 
get  abroad  however,  that  they  are  profitable. 
The  result  is  that  people  look  upon  a  man  who 
goes  into  the  fish  farming  business  as  a  hobby- 
ist merely.  What  can  be  done  with  a  pond 
of  little  size?  What  can  be  taken  out  of  it? 
This  the  people  are  never  done  asking.  Let 
us  cite  the  case  of  the  State  Hatchery  of 
Kansas,  located  at  Pratt,  Kansas.  In  the 
course  of  three  years  there  were  taken  from 
their  one-acre  pond  over  three  and  one  half  tons 
of  fish.  Here  are  some  of  the  fish  that 
mingled  together  in,  that  pond :  black  bass, 
croppies,  blue-gill  sun-fish,  common  green 
sunfish,  bull-heads,  catfish,  a  few  hickory 
shad,  German  carp  and  about  300  gold-fishes. 
The  goldfishes  had  been  placed  in  the  pond 
merely  as  food  for  the  other  fishes. 

In  regard  to  this  highly  successful  enter- 
prise the  head  of  the  Fish  Commission  has 
said: 

"The  pond  was  thoroughly  supplied  with 
water  plants,  including  various  kinds  of 
mosses.  About  one-fifteenth  of  the  lake  was 
covered  with  lilies.  After  the  better  varieties 
of  fishes  had  been  started,  some  channel  cat- 
fish and  about  2,000  bullheads  were  added. 
The  pond  was  practically  undisturbed.  The 
dense  growth  of  vegetation  was  not  inter- 
fered with,  except  occasionally,  when  boats 
were  run  through  to  open  channels  of  water. 


The  fish,  when  fed,  were  given  liver,  chopped 
up  fish  and  corn  chop.  During  two  summers 
50  pounds  of  liver  and  600  pounds  of  fish 
were  supplied  as  food.  The  bass  were  always 
the  first  to  appear  at  feeding  time  and  they 
would  naturally  get  the  first  food  that  was 
thrown  on  the  water.  It  was  necessary  to 
satisfy  them  before  they  would  permit  other 
fish  to  get  food.  The  channel  catfish  would 
eat  next.  The  blue-gills  and  sunrfish  would 
feed  around  the  edges,  grabbing  anything 
they  could  get.  The  bullheads  came  last 
and  stayed  the  longest.  No  croppie  was 
ever  seen  near  the  feeding  station." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  editor  of 
this  department  has  had  occasion  many 
times  to  point  out  that  small  lakes  and  ponds 
inhabited  by  much  fish  life  should  have  open 
holes  cut  through  the  ice  in  the  winter,  which 
holes  should  be  kept  clear  through  the  winter 
purposely  to  give  the  fish  air.  A  condition 
that  occurs  on  these  small  lakes  and  ponds 
is  that  at  times  when  the  ice  goes  off  in  the 
spring  there  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  num- 
ber of  fish  turn  up  dead.  Some  think  these 
fish  have  died  through  smothering,  from  lack 
of  air,  since  in  these  small  lakes  and  ponds  a 
great  number  of  finny  inhabitants  can  soon 
exhaust  the  oxygen.  This  has  always  been 
my  view  of  the  problem,  as  also  the  view  of 
a  great  number  of  authorities,  not  the  least 
being  Charles  Hallock.  Other  men  disprove 
this.  Says  Eben  Cobb,  Superintendent  of 
the  Minnesota  Fisheries: 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  misinformation 
prevalent  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  fish  in  shallow  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  late 
winter,  and  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  main- 
tenance of  fish  houses  on  lakes  and  the  keep- 
ing open  of  a  few  holes  in  the  ice  will  save 
the  fish.  The  condition  generally  occurs  in 
shallow  lakes  with  muddy  bottoms  which 
contain  or  are  covered  with  a  large  amount 
of  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  the  pro- 
cess of  decomposition  releasing  various  gases 
which  are  injurious  to  fish  and  consume  the 
oxygen  in  the  water." 

On  the  topic  in  question  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Ward,  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  has  said : 

"The  situation  (re  the  smothering  of  fishes) 
is  interesting  and  the  argument  attractive 
but  I  think  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  it. 
It  is  true  that  beneath  the  ice  the  oxygen 
in  the  water  tends  to  diminish  through  the 
winter.  It  is,  however,  seldom  greatly  re- 
duced unless  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  foul 
and  the  decomposition  excessive.    In  such 
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lakes  as  you  have  the  reduction  in  oxygen 
during  the  winter  would  not  be  extreme. 
Since  oxygen  enters  the  water  normally 
when  the  surface  is  agitated  and  is  dissemin- 
ated through  the  water  by  such  agitation  it 
is  evident  that  the  amount  which  could  enter 
through  an  opening  such  as  suggested  by  a 
fish-house  is  exceedingly  small  and  in  the 
absence  of  current  would  not  influence  the 
main  body  of  water  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  fish  do  not 
come  to  the  surface  or  to  such  openings  in 
order  to  secure  air.  They  breathe  through 
the  contact  of  the  gills  with  the  water  in 
which  they  are  swimming  and  only  in  ex- 
treme conditions  do  they  benefit  directly 
from  the  air  in  contact  with  the  water.  In 
my  opinion  the  assistance  afforded  the  oxygen 
supply  by  maintaining  fish  houses  and  open- 
ings on  the  ice  is  so  trifling  as  to  be  set  aside 
without  consideration." 

However,  Charles  Hallock,  the  Dean  of 
American  sportsmen,  makes  the  following 
statement  which  is  full  of  information  on  the 
subject: 

"If  we  place  a  given  number  of  animals  in 
a  circumscribed  apartment  where  no  fresh 
air  is  admitted,  they  will  exhaust  the  oxygen 
in  time,  and  then  die.  In  like  manner,  if  a 
body  of  water  is  hermetically  sealed  by  ice, 
the  oxygen  it  contains  will  be  exhausted  in 
time  and  the  fish  will  die.  But  ice  is  porous, 
and  unless  it  becomes  solidified  by  intense 
severity  of  cold,  air  passes  through  it  into 
the  water  below.  Also,  in  temperate  cli- 
mates, there  are  usually  throughout  the  win- 
ter occasional  periods  of  thawing,  by  which 
process  air  is  absorbed;  the  ice  along  shore  is 
also  melted,  and  air-holes  are  found  in  the 
body  of  the  ice,  to  which  the  fish  instinctively 
resort,  as  animals  would  do  to  crevices  or 
ppen  windows  in  a  closed  apartment,  and 
are  thereby  re-vitalized.  Under  such  con- 
ditions no  mortality  occurs.  Sometimes  there 
is  an  unseasonable  rainfall  in  the  winter  sea- 
son which  overflows  the  ice  of  the  lakes  and 
ponds;  or  the  feeders  of  those  lakes  may  be 
swollen  by  a  flood  and  overflow  the  ice;  and 
it  is  thus  not  uncommon  for  fish  to  find  their 
way  to  the  overflowed  surface  through  the 
air-holes,  or  the  open  water  along  shore, 
seeking  for  air.  If  a  hard  freeze  follows,  these 
fish,  becoming  benumbed  and  unable  to  find 
their  way  back,  are  frozen  in  and  remain 
imbedded  until  the  ice  finally  melts  in  the 
spring  and  leaves  their  released  carcasses 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Again, 
when  the  winter  is  ushered  in  by  extremely 


cold  weather,  and  the  water  freezes  rapidly 
fish  will  congregate  at  open  spaces  for  air 
keeping  near  the  surface,  and  before  they 
are  aware  of  it  the  ice  forms  around  them 
and  incloses  them.  I  have  seen  large  blocks 
of  clear  ice  cut  from  the  surface  of  deep  ponds 
for  domestic  uses,  containing  many  catfishes 
and  bullheads,  which  are  bottom  fish  with 
hibernating  habits;  but  the  winter  unexpect- 
edly overtook  them  before  they  were  ready 
to  assume  their  torpid  state  and  bury  them- 
selves in  the  mud.  Ordinarily  they  would 
have  avoided  such  a  catastrophe.  Some  fish 
are  more  subject  than  others  to  mortality 
from  this  cause.  Pickerel,  for  instance,  as 
referred  to  by  your  correspondent,  prefer  to 
keep  on  the  shoals  near  shore  among  the 
aquatic  plants  and  weeds.  In  winters  of 
alternate  thawing  and  freezing  they  would 
be  even  better  off  there  than  in  the  deeper 
waters,  because  the  ice  would  occasionally 
become  broken  along  the  shore  and  the  plants 
themselves  supply  oxygen;  but  calamities 
come  when  most  guarded  against.  The  success 
which  almost  invariably  attends  winter  fish- 
ing through  the  ice  is  due  to  the  fish  being 
attracted  to  the  holes  in  quest  of  air.  Some 
species  of  fish  consume  far  less  oxygen  than 
others,  and  will,  therefore,  survive  conditions 
which  would  be  fatal  to  others.  Mortality 
of  fishes  in  the  ocean  is  often  caused  by  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  occasioned  by  the 
shifting  of  marine  currents,  just  as  sheep  and 
cattle  in  the  Southwest  are  killed  by  a  dry 
norther.  Sometimes  fish  are  poisoned  by  the 
sudden  outburst  of  subterranean  mineral 
springs  or  volcanic  upheavel.  Indeed,  may 
they  not,  like  terrestrial  organisms,  be  sub- 
ject to  epidemics  and  plagues,  fever  germs 
and  the  numerous  fatalities  which  result  from 
sudden  exposure  to  changes  of  temperature, 
or  even  of  unfamiliar  agencies  which  pervade 
the  air,  the  water  and  the  submerged  land. 
There  are  analogies  throughout  all  Nature, 
which,  if  compared  account  for  much  that 
is  inexplicable.  It  is  chiefly  those  things 
not  seen  which  are  mysterious." 

In  spite  of  assertions  to  the  contrary  I  still 
hold  to  the  belief  that  many  holes  opened 
and  kept  open  on  small  lakes  and  ponds  tend 
to  allow  of  air  getting  into  the  water  and  the 
congested  fish  being  given  a  chance  to  relieve 
themselves.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  forty 
fishing  holes  in  o'ne  small  space  on  such  a  small 
lake  and  around  these  holes  the  fish  were 
alive  by  the  thousands.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  maintaining  of  open  holes  on  that 
lake  has  been,  and  is,  the  reason  why  so  few 
have  perished  during  the  winter. 
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We  are  now  in  the  season  of  beauty  and 
productiveness;  the  season  of  ripeness  and 
abundance.  Autumn,  the  time  of  harvest 
is  here;  everything  is  coming  into  its  full 
growth.  The  grains  have  mostly  been  cut 
by  the  time  September  wears  itself  away, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  remainder  of 
the  crop  is  still  in  the  ground.  Early  frosts 
worry  the  corn  grower — and  early  September 
often  sees  frosts.  The  leaves  on  the  trees 
are  now  very  sensitive  as  their  day  nears  an 
end,  and,  touched  by  the  hand  of  ice,  they 
soon  make  themselves  seen  amid  the  prevail- 
ing greenery  in  dashes  of  orange  and  scarlet; 
the  maples  turn  red  and  gold;  the  sumacs 
along  the  roadside  are  brilliant  in  their  new 
and  spectacular  garb,  their  seed  tassels 
gleaming  out  like  clusters  of  encrusted  gems. 
With  the  coming  of  cooler  nights  comes  also 
a  stillness,  descending  like  a  protecting  shroud 
over  the  land.  The  atmosphere  by  day  often 
appears  laden  with  haze.  High  winds  and 
driving  storms  are  rare  in  these  later  days. 
The  year  tends  to  a  fruitful  decline.    One  can 


hardly  look  upon  autumn  save  as  a  p 
osophical  time  of  the  earth's  round  of  things, 
truly  a  "bosom  friend  of  the  maturing  sun." 

The  lakes  and  ponds  are  now  very  quiet 
and  still.  After  a  reign  of  hurtling  waves 
they  are  now  spellbound  with  quietude. 
The  woods  along  the  lake's  shore  cast  black 
shadows  far  out  on  the  smooth  expanse 
reproducing  the  serried  array  with  a  startling 
vividness  and  clarity.  These  shadows  seem 
to  plumb  the  very  depth  about  one,  present- 
ing a  picturesqueness  that  even  the  most 
active  lens  could  not  duplicate.  A  boat 
rowed  over  the  waters  will  throw  ripples  to 
either  side  which  die  away  in  the  far  distance 
as  they  lose  motive  power;  the  high  lights 
ridge  these  ripples  with  exceeding  clearness. 

It  is  the  Angler's  true  season  of  reflection. 
To  sit  and  fish  and  think — marking  the  blue 
sky  above;  taking  a  finny  one  now  and  then 
and  glancing  anon  landward  where  the  pard- 
ner  is  lighting  the  evening  campfire  whose 
smoke  (outlined  against  the  wall  of  timber) 
trails  heavenward  in  almost  one  straight  line! 


THE  CURSE  OF  ENVY 

Alfred  Wood 


What  must  be  the  unhappy  state  of  mind 
of  the  mind  that  is  full  of  envy.  In  the  case 
of  Germany  it  was  envy  of  England  that 
drove  a  nation  mad  with  hatred. 

I  was  surprised  that  a  journal  like  Rod  and 
Gun,  which  appeals  to  men  who  are  good 
sportsmen,  should  publish  an  article  such  as 
was  headed  "The  Curse  of  the  Car."  Why 
should  a  man  with  a  car  be  maligned  above 
the  man  with  a  canoe  or  the  other  man  with  a 
high-powered  motor  boat?  Why  should  a  man 
be  filled  with  envy  of  the  man  who  gets  the 
maximum  bag  day  in  and  day  out? 

It's  a  weak-minded  duck  who  wants  to  be 
everlastingly  spinning  a  web  of  laws  to  govern 
his  more  talented  fellow-man. 

I  have  gone  after  ducks  in  Haliburton  with 
an  old  Zulu  rifle,  bored  out  and  filled  with  a 
centre-rim-fire  hammer.  In  those  early  days 
I  worked  in  a  sawmill  for  three  bags  of  flour 
a  month.  I  have  been  duck-hunting  in  private 
railway  cars,  and  deer-hunting  in  motor  cars 
and  steam  cars,  and  the  only  curse  of  the  car 
I  can  think  of  is  that  I  have  still  to  get  my 
first  buck. 

But  in  all  my  forty  years  of  lifetime  I  cannot 
recall  a  single  moment  when  I  envied  the  suc- 
cessful hunter.  I  have  rejoiced  with  many. 
I  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  millionaires 
and  of  humble  guides.    I  have  never  been 


consumed  with  envy,  nor  had  any  desire  to 
confiscate  any  of  their  pleasure  or  profit. 

Heaven  save  us  from  the  socialistic  plague 
of  the  mind  which  would  create  a  law  to  meet 
every  fancied  grievance.  The  Lord  save  us 
from  the  man  who  looks  with  envy  upon  the 
bag  of  ducks  that  another  worked  hard  to  get. 

In  this  Canada  of  ours  every  fellow  who  is 
worth  while  can  earn  a  motor  car  and  all  the 
other  luxuries  of  life.  But  he  who  glooms  over 
another  man's  success  and  gloats  over  laws  to 
curb  another  man's  enterprise  will  always 
wear  cotton  trousers. 

All  of  which  is  a  prelude  to  the  suggestion 
that  Canada,  rich  in  game  and  poor  in  purse,, 
should  allow  one  open  year,  during  which 
every  family  in  the  country,  should  be  e»- 
titled  to  kill  all  the  venison,  the  fish  and  the 
ducks  that  he  wants  to.  Not  for  sale  in 
market  or  store,  but  for  his  own  consumption. 

There's  a  hard  winter  ahead  of  us.  There 
are  years  of  heavy  taxation.  These  burdens 
which  we  cheerfully  shoulder,  would  bear  less 
weightily  upon  the  poor  and  the  shiftless  if  all! 
Game  laws  were  abrogated  for  a  twelvemonth.! 

Canada's  game,  I  take  it,  is  not  all  for  the! 
Sportsman.  Rather  it  is  for  the  citizens  of 
Canada  as  a  whole.  While  many  of  us  grow 
potatoes,  others  may  wish  to  fill  the  larder  for 
winter  with  meats. 


THE  TIME,  THE  PLACE 
AND  THE  GAME 


Why  Deer-hunters  Seek  the  Districts  Adjacent  to  Algonquin  Park 
Archie  P.  McKishnie 


AHERE  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless 
|    woods.  There  is  a  solitude  where  none 
intrudes." 

And  right  there,  young  man,  is  where  it's 
to  be  found."  The  long  slender  finger  of  the 
doctor  tapped  the  map  of  the  Lake  of  Bays 
District,  lying  spread  before  him.  His  tones 
carried  the  same  quiet  conviction  as  though 

phat  map  had  been  a  chart  of  the  human 
anatomy  and  he  had  said.  "Right  there 
young  man,  is  where  your  trouble  lies;  and 

We've  got  to  go  after  it." 

I  sat  up  with  a  jerk.  I  had  seen  that  same 
tautness  to  his  mouth  that  same  agressive 
tilt  to  his  jaw,  when  on  being  called  in  con- 
sultation with  others  of  his  profession,  some 
point  of  contention  concerning  the  case  had 
arisen;  and  just  for  the  moment  it  gave  me  a 
feeling  of  uncanniness.  Then  I  remembered 
that  the  doctor  took  his  play  as  seriously  as 
he  took  his  work,  and  we  were  discussing  the 
best  place  to  spend  a  couple  of  weeks  with  our 
rifles. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "if  that's  the  spot— and  you 
ought  to  know — that  point's  settled.  And 
now,  for  heaven  sake  light  your  pipe  and  look 
human." 

He  sat  back  then  and  smiled,  rolling  a 
cigarette  between  the  long  fingers  which  had 
performed  such  wonderful  feats  of  surgery 
they  held  a  fascination  for  me.  But  remember- 
ing their  sureness  and  quickness  on  the  trigger, 
I  at  once  banished  operating  room  scenes  and 
j  odors  of  iodeform  and  mentally  conjured  up 
|  long  stretches  of  tree-spiked  winderness, 
silence  and  solitude,  and  breath  of  fir  and 
balsam. 

"Joe,"  the  doctor's  voice  broke  in  upon 
my  vision,  gently,  "I've  been  going  up  to  those 
northern  Ontario  lakes  and  waters  for  fifteen 
years  or  more,  every  fall.  It's  kept  me  young; 
kept  me  fit  for  my  work.  I  believe  I  am  voicing 
the  sentiments"  of  every  man  who,  like  your- 
self, has  learned  what  that  big  wilderness  has 
to  offer,  when  I  say  it  has  helped  me  to  grow, 
f  helped  me  to  do  worthwhile  things.    I'm  not 
a  sentimalist,  heaven  forbid,  but  I've  got  the 
j  makings  of  one  in  my  system,  thank  God,  and 
I  it's  a  good  thing  to  go  up  into  the  woods,  if 


only  to  replenish  the  fire  of  true  inspiration."- 
"And  incidentally  to  get  a  little  shooting," 
I  reminded.  Somehow,  I  resented  the  doctor's 
encroaching  on  my  territory.  I  was  supposed 
to  make  my  living  through  writing,  and  when 
anybody  commenced  harping  on  inspiration 
and  such  it  touched  a  raw  spot. 

The  doctor  lit  his  cigarette  and  smoked 
silently  for  a  time.  "Yes"  he  acquiesced, 
thoughtfully,  "and  incidentally,  a  little 
shooting." 

It  was  a  night's  ride,  via  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  to  Huntsville  and  from  there  we 
treaded  the  remainder  of  our  course  by 
staunch  little  steamer,  up  through  the  won- 
derful Lake  of  Bays. 

An  Indian  Summer  haze  still  rested  over 
land  and  lake;  the  hundreds  of  tree-crowned 
islands  stabbed  the  mists  like  bullets  of  gold, 
to  grow  up  into  beautifully-formed  fragments 
of  woodland,  rock-girth  with  deep  clear  water 
at  their  base,  as  we  approached  them. 

The  air  was  dry  and  keen  as  a  knife.  I 
caught  myself  breathing  it  in  deep  gulps. 

At  noon,  we  slipped  into  the  wharf  at 
Dorset,  a  pretty  little  village  snuggling  among 
forest-crowned  hills.  Two  guides  met  us  there 
and  took  charge  of  our  luggage.  The  tall  one 
I  learned  was  named  Bill  Stanley  and  the 
short  heavy-set  fellow,  Jim  Baker.  They 
shook  hands  cordially  with  the  doctor  and 
grinned  amicably  upon  me  as  he  introduced  us* 

Around  on  the  other  side  of  a  long  boat- 
house  we  found  a  team  and  democrat  waiting. 
We  climbed  into  the  rig  and  soon  were  bowling 
merrily  along  the  natural  gravel  road,  through 
valleys  and  up  over  hills,  the  twisting  road 
leading  us,  each  mile,  deeper  into  the  timber 
lands. 

After  about  an  hour  and  a  half's  ride,  we 
drew  up  into  an  open  glade  of  the  forest,  in  the 
very  centre  of  which  rested  a  long,  low  cabin 
built  of  logs.  In  its  doorway,  grinning  cheer- 
ful greeting,  stood  a  young  man  sleeves  rolled 
up  and  frying  pan  in  hand,  and  penetrating 
the  balsam  filled  air  came  wafted  to  our 
hungry  nostrils  the  smell  of  crisp  browning 
ham  and  eggs. 

What  a  dinner  we  had;  how  delicious  every- 
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thing  tasted.  Alex,  the  son  of  tall  Bill  Stanley 
was  certainly  a  cook  of  the  first  water.  After 
dinner,  filled,  satisfied  and  good  natured,  we 
lit  seasoned  pipes  and  mapped  out  our  hunt. 

I  learned  that  our  location  was  close  to  the 
borderland  of  the  famous  game  preserve — 
Algonquin  Park.  Bill,  who  had  been  a  ranger 
in  the  park,  gave  us  an  interesting  description 
of  this  wonderful  place,  which  consists  of 
nearly  two  million  acres  of  splendid  timber- 
lands  and  lakes,  and  literally  teems  with  game 
and  fish.  I  was  familiar  in  a  measure  with 
Algonquin  Park,  having  for  several  seasons 
visited  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
line,  to  fish  for  trout  and  bass  (fishing  being 
allowed,  but  not  shooting)  and  had  already 
grown  to  look  upon  it  as  a  place  of  many 
wonders  and  beauties. 

But  the  guide's  description  of  its  interior 
simply  and  graphically  drawn,  of  deep  lakes 
scarcely  ever  visited  by  white  man  and 
streams  in  which  splendid  trout  fed  and  lurked 
of  game  animals  grown  so  tame  through  being 
protected  that  they  could  often  be  photo- 
graphed by  the  watcher,  made  us  promise 
ourselves  to  some  day  not  far  remote  visit 
Algonquin  and  with  canoe  and  guides  devote 
the  time  necessary  in  a  thorough  exploration 
of  its  wonders. 

One  has  but  to  spend  a  week  or  two  in  the 


timberlands  bordering  this  big  preserve,  to 
realize  the  part  it  is  playing  in  keeping  those 
fine  hunting-grounds  near  it  restocked  with 
game.  Every  season  many  hundreds  of  deer 
are  taken  by  sportsmen,  and  still  each  succeed- 
ing season  finds  an  unlimited  supply  for  those 
who  are  versed  in  the  art  of  securing  them. 
Neither  must  it  be  disputed  that  the  big 
preserve  is  a  splendid  institution  in  more  than 
one  sense,  for  birds  and  animals  grow  quickly 
gun-wise  and  alert  to  danger  and  are  led  by 
instinct  straight  back  behind  those  protecting 
confines  before  they  are  exterminated  by 
game-hogs  and  market  shooters. 

We  spent  our^  first  afternoon  in  unpacking 
and  putting  our  things  in  order.  Then  we  had 
supper  after  which,  in  the  warmth  of  a  hard- 
wood fire  we  smoked,  and  I  listened  to  the 
doctor  and  the  guides  discuss  plans  for  the 
morrow's  hunt.  Then  came  the  suggestion 
from  long  Bill  that  we  turn  in,  for  which  I  was 
heartily  glad  as  I  had  had  some  trouble  to 
keep  awake  for  some  time.  I  remember 
looking  at  my  watch.  It  was  not  yet  nine 
o'clock. 

Back  in  the  city  eleven  or  twelve  was  us- 
ually my  turning-in  hour  with  another  hour 
or  so  of  lying  awake,  wooing  slumber,  after  I 
got  to  bed.  But  here  I  had  no  sooner  buried 
my  ear  in  the  pillow — it  seemed — before  I  was 
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lost  to  the  world.  At  a  chilly,  dark  and  un- 
earthly hour,  I  was  awakened  by  the  doctor's 
sinewy  thumb  poking  my  ribs. 

"Don't  you  know  that  the  deer  season  opens 
today,  Joe?"  he  grinned  as  I  wriggled  from  my 
cosy  nest  with  a  sigh  and  trying  my  best  to 
look  cheerful.  I  went  outside  to  have  a  wash 
and  was  surprised  to  find  earth  and  trees 
dressed  in  a  thin  gauze  of  snow.  The  air  was 
keen,  too,  and  bit  my  face  and  hands  as  I 
rubbed  them  with  a  coarse  towel.  But  it  was 
sweet  and  exhilarating  as  old  wine.  I  wanted 
to  whistle  or  sing,  but  I  was  too  hungry.  I 
found  the  others  seated  at  the  breakfast  table 
and  lost  no  time  in  joining  them. 

Bacon,  potatoes,  hot  coffee  that  made  the 
heart  warm  through  its  fragrance,  then  more 
bacon,  potatoes  and  coffee.  Surely  a  break- 
fast for  a  king. 

"Joe,  here,"  explained  the  doctor  to  the 
guide,  as  we  donned  our  shooting-togs,  "is 
no  deer-hunter.  He  holds  something  of  a 
record  as  a  snap-shot  and  blue-rock  shooter, 
but  he's  still  to  stand  the  test  of  buck-fever. 
Take  good  care  of  him,  "Jim,"  with  a  wink 
at  my  guide. 

About  two  hours  later,  I  was  standing  in  the 
edge  of  a  thicket  of  second  birch  growth. 
The  doctor  and  Bill  had  taken  the  opposite 
side  of  a  ravine  and  Jim  and  myself  were 


supposed  to  work  parallel  with  them  on  our 
side.  After  an  hour's  silent  stalking,  Jim  had 
grown  restless  and  had  suggested  that  he  dip 
a  little  farther  into  the  woods  in  hopes  of 
starting  a  deer.  He  said  it  would  likely  take 
to  the  run  along  which  I  was  stationed.  I  told 
him  to  go  along  and  shoot  a  flock  in  my  direc- 
tion and  I'd  show  him  how  to  bag  the  limit; 
so  go  along  he  did,  and  I  was  standing  light- 
ing my  pipe  and  wondering  if  he  had  gotten 
lost,  when  I  heard  a  crackling  of  brush  and 
peering  out  saw  a  deer  coming  down  towards 
me  on  the  run  with  the  speed  of  an  express 
train. 

Looking  back  on  that  moment,  I  am  sure 
now  that  had  that  big  buck  stopped,  and 
stood  still,  I  would  have  contracted  buck- 
fever,  sure;  but  as  it  so  happened,  I  had  been 
used  to  shooting  at  hurtling  targets  and 
brown-feathered  bodies  booming  to  cover,  and 
before  I  thought  I  had  thrown  my  Winchester 
up,  shooting  once,  twice,  three  times,  guess 
and  "bedarned"  as  they  say  sharpshooters 
shoot.  And  I  saw  that  deer  give  a  bound  and 
go  down  in  a  heap  at  the  end  of  a  summer- 
sualt. 

Of  course,  being  accustomed  to  a  Win- 
chester shot  gun,  helped  me.  There  is  little 
difference  in  the  weight,  shape  and  mechan- 
ism between  the  "pump"  and  the  rifle,  and,  I 
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BRINGING  IN  THE  PRIZE  TO  THE  RAILWAY  LINE.. 


verily  believe  I  forgot  I  was  shooting  a  rifle. 
At  any  rate,  Mr.  Buck  was  down,  and  I  heard 
Jim  shouting  and  coming  towards  me. 

"Which  way  is  he  going?"  he  panted,  as  he 
came  up. 

"Towards  the  shanty,"  I  answered,  "And 
you're  going  to  help  haul  him  up." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  a  perfect  week's 
shooting,  a  week  I  shall  always  remember  and 
shall  trv  to  relive  each  season  hereafter.  True 


I  did  not  bag  another  deer,  although  I  had 
chances,  some  of  them  excellent  ones.  The 
doctor  secured  his  limit,  however,  after — as 
he  claims — very  bad  shooting.  But  the 
doctor  is  like  that,  and  it  is  hard  for  me  to 
believe  any  shooting  he  does  is  bad  shooting. 
But  this  much  I  have  learned — a  hunting- 
ground  offering  everything  to  be  desired  by  the 
shooter  is  to  be  found  on  the  borderland  of  big 
Algonquin. 


THE  SNOW  GOOSE 


Two  species  of  this  beautiful  wild  fowl  are  and  have 
been  in  times  past  confused  and  argued  about  to  a 
more  or  less  extent  not  only  by  hunters  but  by  some 
naturalists  as  well. 

|P»The  Greater  Snow,  and  Lesser  Snow  Goose,  are 
different  only  in  the  matter  of  size.  The  sexes  in  both 
species  are  alike;  but  the  partly  grown  birds  have  a 
plumage  that  is  sometimes  puzzling  if  used  for  identi- 
fication purposes. 

The  old  birds'  general  plumage  is  pure  white,  the 
extremities  of  the  wing  tips  black,  carmine  red  bills, 
shaded  with  a  salmon  tint,  the  intermandibular  recess 
shiny  black  and  eyes  brown.  The  feet  are  pale  red  and 
claws  dark,  and  although  pure  white  as  to  head  and 
neck  the  fore  part  of  head  is  generally  shaded  with  pale 
reddish  brown  tints. 

Another  feature  of  the  Snow  Goose  is  the  peculiar 
bevel  edges  to  the  bill,  these  are  bevelled  off  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  shows  the  "teeth"  on  either  side,  which 
are  quite  prominent  in  these  birds. 

In  size  the  Lesser  Snow  Goose  averages  about  25  or 
26  inches,  but  its  proportions  grade  up  about  the  same 
as  the  Greater  Snow. 

These  fowl  are  known  by  their  respective  names.  The 


Greater  and  Lesser  Snow  Goose,  and  also  by  "Little 
Wavy,"  for  the  smaller  species  and  White  Brant,  Red 
Goose,  Common  or  Yellow  Wavy  for  the  larger  species. 
Doubtless  there  are  other  local  names  for  them  but  these 
are  a  few  of  the  most  familiar.  The  breeding 
grounds  and  range  for  the  Lesser  Snow  Goose  are  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  river  east  to  Coronation 
Gulf  and  Melville  Island,  although  this  statement  is 
partly  supposition  as  to  distance,  etc.;  their  range  in 
migration  varies  from  southern  British  Columbia  to 
northern  Lower  California,  and  southern  Illinois, 
Central  Mexico,  Texas  and  Louisiana.  The  Greater 
Snow  Goose  is  the  eastern  representative  of  the  species 
and  confined  mainly  to  eastern  North  America  and  its 
Arctic  islands.  A  few  stragglers  breed  on  the  coast  of 
Whale  Sound,  Greeland  and  vicinity,  and  great  flocks 
pass  up  both  shores  of  the  Hudson  Bay  to  disappear 
in  the  Northern  ice.  This  is  the  limit  of  our  know- 
ledge as  to  their  breeding  places,  but  in  winter  this 
goose  is  found  from  Southern  Illinois,  Chesapeake  Bay, 
south  to  Louisiana  and  Florida  and  in  the  Antilles  to 
Porto  Rico.  It  has  reached  as  far  as  Colorado  in 
migration,  and  eastward  to  Massachusetts  and  New- 
foundland. 
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During  the  absence  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Geikie,  who  expects  to  leave  with  his  regiment 
for  overseas  at  an  early  date,  the  Guns  and  Ammunition  Department  of  Rod  and  Gun 
will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Ashley  A.  Haines.  Mr.  Haines  will  appreciate  the  co-operation 
of  all  readers  of  this  department  and  will  welcome  letters,  queries  and  articles  relating  to 
guns  and  ammunition.  Communications  intended  for  this  department  should  be 
addressed  to  Ashley  A.  Haines,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Editor,  Rod  and  Gun  in 
Canada,  Woodstock,  Ontario. 


RAMBLINGS  OF  A  RIFLEMAN 


Lieut.  Townsend  Whelen 


IN  connection  with  rifles  and  rifle  shoot- 
ing there  are  an  astonishing  number  of 
falacies  which  most  people  have  taken 
as  gospel  truth.  Some  have  appeared  in  print 
so  many  times  that  I  imagine  the  authors 
themselves  believe  in  them  implicitly.  For 
example,  writers  love  to  tell  of  the  marvellous 
shooting  ability  of  our  ancestors  with  their 
muzzle-loaders,  and  of  the  present  ability  of 
back-woodsmen  from  certain  parts  of  the 
country.  Modern  investigation  has  absolute- 
ly shown  that  the  old  muzzle-loaders  shot  not 
a  whit  better  than  our  best  rifles  of  to-day,  and 
in  most  cases,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
user  in  loading,  much  worse.  It  has  also  shown 
us  that  the  most  accurate  arm  that  the  world 
has  ever  known,  and  it  is  a  modern  arm,  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  hit  in  a  smaller  circle  than 
\\i  inches  at  100  yards.  Anything  better 
than  this  is  luck,  pure  and  simple.  As  an 
example  of  this  kind  of  falacy,  fake  belief,  or 
superstition,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it 
I  quote  from  the  December  1915  edition  of 
one  of  the  largest  American  magazines,  from 
a  fiction  story: 

"Mountaineers  gathered  from  the  wilds 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 


Tennessee.  They  were  moonshiners,  feud 
ists,  hill-billies,  small  farmers,  and  basket 
makers;  ******  The  skill  in 
marksmanship  of  these  men  is  beyond  belief, 
there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  world.  With  a 
rifle  they  will  shoot  off  a  turkey's  head  at  a 
hundred  yards  (this  is  a  common  amusement) 
and  as  boys,  when  they  go  after  squirrels, 
they  are  taught  to  hit  the  animal's  nose  only, 
so  as  not  to  spoil  the  skins." 

The  writer  is,  of  course,  only  quoting  what 
he  has  read  and  no  particular  blame  attaches 
to  him  other  than  that  he  helps  to  perpetuate 
the  fake.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  hit  a 
turkey's  head  at  100  yards.  A  fine  shot  should 
do  it  about  once  in  five  times  on  an  average, 
and  a  squirrel  can  be  hit  in  the  nose  if  he  is 
near  enough,  but  such  shooting  will  not  gain 
any  national  reputation,  such  as  men  from 
this  section  of  the  United  States  have.  And 
why  have  they  this  reputation?  Simply  be- 
cause fiction  writers  have  made  it.  I  am 
constantly  teaching  recruits  to  shoot.  We  get 
our  recruits  from  every  section  of  the  country, 
and  the  South  has  by  no  means  the  monopoly 
on  shooting  ability.  Indeed  it  is  quite  the 
other  way.    Ask  any  manufacturer  of  rifles 
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or  rifle  accessories  and  he  will  tell  you  that  of 
all  sections  of  the  country  the  Southern 
States  are  his  poorest  customers. 

Akin  to  such  stories  are  those  depicting 
Daniel  Boone  and  his  compatriots  barking 
squirrels.  Some  writers  are  candid  enough 
to  tell  us  that  this  is  a  lost  art.  Not  long  ago 
I  remember  reading  directions  in  a  sports- 
man's magazine  of  how  to  do  it.  Evidently 
the  editor  was  not  a  rifleman  otherwise  he 
would  have  remembered  that  a  sportsman 
with  a  national  reputation  as  a  writer  and  for 
reliability  tried  to  do  this  very  thing  for  about 
two  years  straight.  He  tried  hitting  the  limb 
under  the  squirrel  in  every  .conceivable  way, 
and  th;is  too  with  a  rifle  far  heavier  than  any 
used  in  Boone's  time.  And  never  once  did  he 
injure  the  squirrel  a  particle,  or  cause  it  to  fall 
to  the  ground.  Verily  the  old  beliefs  die  hard. 

There  are  modern  fallacies  too,  which  many 
believe  to  be  facts.    Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  belief  that  if  the  rifle  barrel  be 
oiled  the  first  shot  from  it  will  be  high  and 
wild.   From  this  has  grown  up  the  warming 
shQts  often  allowed  in  rifle  matches,  and  the 
custom  which  still  prevails  of  wiping  the  rifle 
out  with  gasoline  or  chloroform  before  firing 
so  as  to  get  any  oil  out  of  the  bore.    I  used 
to  believe  this  thoroughly  and  always  fired  my 
rifle  into  the  ground  before  entering  an  im- 
portant match  so  as  to  start  with  it  fouled. 
I  even  put  it  in  a  book  that  I  wrote  on  mili- 
tary rifle  shooting.   Then  presently  I  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  born  out  by  my 
score  books.    I  could  not  find  in  my  records 
of  many  years  that  the  first  shot  had  any 
tendency  to  fly  high.    I  then  decided  to  ex- 
periment and  in  a  series  of  accuracy  experi- 
ments covering  a  period  of  about  five  years  I 
looked  for  this  carefully,  and  made  many  ex- 
periments just  to  find  out  about  it.    As  a 
consequence  I  am  able  to  now  state  it  to  be  a 
fact  that  if  the  bore  be  oiled  with  a  thin  oil 
like  sperm  oil,  3  in  1,  Marbles  Nitro-solvent 
oil,  or  even  with  a  light  grease  like  Mobilu- 
bricant,  the  first  shot  will  not  fly  high  and 
wild,  but  will  be  found  right  in  with  the  others 
of  the  group  with  not'  the  slightest  tendency 
to  fly  in  any  particular  direction.    If  the 
barrel  be  oiled  very  heavily  with  a  heavy 
grease  like  gas  engine  cylinder  oil,  cosmic,  or 
heavy  vaseline  there  is  a  tendency  to  fly  high 
and  wild.  Therefore  we  need  no  longer  wipe 
all  the  oil  out  before  we  start  out  on  our  day's 
hunt,  but  we  can  have  the  bore  oiled  with  any 
light  oil  and  thus  protected  from  the  damp  air 
and  rain  or  snow.    Also  warming  shots  and 
gasoline  are  no  longer  necessary  in  a  match. 


Another  thing  that  we  have  always  believed 
is  that  any  dulling  of  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle 
with  the  cleaning  rod  would  ruin  the  accuracy 
of  the  barrel.  I  have  seen  this  stated  many 
times,  and  I  have  writtten  articles  on  it  my- 
self. That  was  before  I  started  in  with  care- 
fully tabulated  experiments.  One  day  I 
got  in  a  doubting  mood  and  determined  to  try 
this  out  and  see  just  how  much  it  did  effect 
the  shooting.  I  used  my  old  .30-40  single 
shot  Winchester  which  is  the  most  reliable 
rifle  that  I  own.  I  got  three  very  accurate 
lots  of  ammunition  and  carefully  targeted  the 
rifle  with  them,  using  a  rest  and  a  telescope 
sight.  I  got  a  lot  of  very  nice  groups.  I  hated 
to  do  it,  but  then  and  there  I  sat  down  and 
with  a  file  and  a  slip  of  an  oil  stone  I  delibera- 
tely made  an  oval  muzzle,  making  the  en- 
largement extend  about  an  inch  down  the 
barrel,  approximating  as  nearly  as  I  could 
years  of  wear  from  cleaning  from  the  muzzle 
and  letting  the  rod  rub  the  muzzle  always  on 
one  side.  The  enlargement  increased  the  size 
at  the  muzzle  about  .008  inches,  entirely 
eliminating  all  sign  of  grooves  and  lands.  I 
then  targeted  the  rifle  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions  and  with  the  same  loads  and  same 
sight  adjustment.  The  result  was  that  the 
rifle  actually  shot  groups  that  were  slightly 
smaller  than  before  deforming  the  muzzle.  It 
had  not  hurt  the  accuracy  in  the  slightest  as 
far  as  I  could  see.  But  it  had  entirely  altered 
the  point  of  impact  by  about  5  inches  at  100 
yards,  and  it  was  necessary  to  sight  the  rifle 
in  all  over  again.  I  have  since  repeated  this 
with  other  rifles.  A  very  bad  deformation  at 
the  muzzle  will  ruin  the  shooting,  but  a  slight 
wearing  of  the  muzzle,  such  as  might  occur 
from  years  of  cleaning  from  the  muzzle  will 
only  change  the  sighting  of  the  rifle.  We  still 
should  guard  our  muzzles  carefully,  not  for 
the  same  reason  that  we  did  before,  but  to 
maintain  the  elevation  and  zero. 

Rust  in  the  bore  is  another  falacy,  or  rather 
perhaps  I  should  say  that  the  fact  that  rust 
in  the  bore  always  ruins  the  shooting  is  no 
longer  a  fact.  If  it  be  present  in  considerable 
quantities  it  will  ruin  the  shooting  of  a  .22 
caliber  rifle  and  to  a  certain  extent  a  black 
powder  rifle.  But  it  hurts  a  medium  power 
rifle  using  smokeless  powder  and  jacketed 
bullets  very  little.  A  .30-30  can  be  pretty 
badly  rusted  and  still  shoot  fairly  well.  Of 
course  it  will  not  shoot  nearly  as  well  as  a 
perfect  rifle,  nor  will  it  pass  the  test  of  group- 
ing its  shots  in  three  minutes  of  angle,  but  it  is 
a  long  way  from  being  unserviceable.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  dangerous  to  allow  a  rifle 
of  high  intensity  like  the  .30-1906  Springfield 
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Only  "Canuck" 
Could  Have  Done  It 

"  —  birds  in  full  feather  —  flying 
high  —  and  if  I  hadn't  been  sure  of 
the  load  I  never  would  have  tried 
the  shot.  Made  a  double — the  deep 
penetration  of  the  Canuck  Shells 
did  it.  " 

Canuck  Shot  Shells 

are  dependable.  Dominion  —  the 
only  ammunition  Made  in  Canada 
—  is  sold  by  all  dealers  and  backed 
by  the  guarantee  of  the  big  "  D  " 
trade-mark. 

Cartridge  Co* 

Limited 
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to  rust.  Rust  near  the  muzzle  of  such  an  arm 
causes  an  undue  amount  of  metallic  fouling. 
Some  day  a  big  "gob"  of  metal  fouling  sticks 
there  and  when  the  next  bullet  comes  along  it 
is  retarded  at  that  point  long  enough  to  cause 
a  ring  to  the  barrel  and  the  barrel  is  ruined. 
Only  two  weeks  ago  I  saw  the  barrel  of  a 
Springfield  split  right  in  two  from  this  cause 
at  a  point  about  four  inches  from  the  muzzle. 
It  looked  just  as  though  someone  had  taken  a 
chisel  and  split  the  barrel  down  from  the 


muzzle  for  about  four  inches.  I  always  have 
thought  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  sell  rifles  of 
high  intensity  over  the  counter.  To  a  man 
who  can  appreciate  them  and  who  knows  how 
to  care  for  them,  and  does  it,  they  are  superb 
weapons,  but  the  average  man  who  is  not  a 
rifleman  and  who  knows  nothing  about  rifles 
will  ruin  them  in  a  few  days  and  after  that 
they  are  no  longer  of  any  use  to  him,  and  in- 
deed only  afsource  of  danger. 


CONCERNING  VARIOUS  MATTERS 
RELATING  TO  GUNS  AND 
AMMUNITION 

Ashley  A.  Haines 


THE  writer  has  consented  to  take  charge 
of  Mr.  Geikie's  department  during  his 
absence  necessitated  by  the  probability 
of  his  being  sent  with  his  regiment  overseas  to 
give  "Kaiser  Bill"  a  much  merited  licking. 
Let  us  all  hope  that  Mr.  Geikie's  trip  may  be 
brief  and  that  he  may  soon  return  trailing 
Kaiser  Bill  by  the  heels  through  the  dust  or 
with  his  scalp  slung  to  his  .belt.  Until  such 
time  the  writer  will  endeavor  to  manage 
Mr.  Geikie's  department  to  the  best  of  his 
limrted  ability.  As  to  whether  the  depart- 
ment proves  the  success  that  we  all  sincerely 
desire  will  depend  largely  on  the  support  given 
it  by  the  readers.  With  their  co-operation, 
its  success  will  be  assured. 

While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  print 
everything  that  may  be  received  for  this  de- 
partment, we  will  promise  to  do  our  best  in  an 
endeavor  to  satisfy  all  contributors.  If  you 
have  a  new  gun,  or  an  old  one  for  that  matter, 
of  which  you  have  something  to  relate  that 
you  believe  would  be  of  interest  to  gun  men 
generally,  then  send  us  the  story.  Rod  and 
Gun  is  the  very  place  in  which  it  should 
appear.  Anything  new  in  the  ammunition 
line  will  also  receive  attention  in  this  depart- 
ment. Rifles,  revolvers,  pistols,  sights  for 
same,  reloading  of  cartridges,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  other  matters  of  interest  all  offer 
attractive  subjects  for  the  real  gun  crank. 
Trusting  that  all  shooters  will  act  on  the  above 
advice  and  flood  us  with  articles  for  Mr. 
Geikie's  department  we  will  now  turn  to 
several  matters  of  interest  that  seem  to  require 
attention. 


The  readers  may  remember  my  article  of  a 
couple  of  years  ago  concerning  a  .30-30 
Winchester  carbine  which  had  been  reduced 
in  weight  from  six  and  a  half  pounds  to  a  light 
weight  weapon  of  five  and  a  half  pounds  by 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Woods.  From  letters  received 
concerning  the  article  referred  to  it  was  clearly 
evident  that  all  did  not  favor  such  light  weight 
arms  of  that  power  for  hunting,  or  any  other 
purpose.  But  I  am  more  than  pleased  to 
state  that  the  majority  referring  to  the  little 
arm  displayed  more  than  ordinary  interest — 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  five  pound  featherweight  suggested 
in  the  article  would  be  well  received  should 
such  an  arm  be  placed  on  the  market.  And  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  such  an  arm  will 
eventually  be  produced.  We  have  plenty  of 
heavier  weight  arms  to  satisfy  all  preferring 
arms  of  the  heavier  types.  Let's  hope  for  the 
five  pound  featherweight  for  the  ones  who 
prefer  them.  Surely  there  is  room  for  both 
types — i.e.  the  heavy  and  the  light  weights. 
One  letter  sent  on  to  me  by  Mr.  Geikie  was  of 
unusual  interest  but  I  regret  exceedingly  hav- 
ing forgotten  the  name  of  the  gentlemen 
writing  it.  This  writer,  however,  stated,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  now  remember,  that  he  was 
using  a  standard  weight  half-magazine  Win- 
chester carbine  of  .30-30  caliber  for  deer  and 
had  found  it  quite  satisfactory  for  such  game. 
He  asked  several  questions  concerning  the 
five  and  a  half  carbine,  all  of  which  I  answered 
and  sent  in  to  Mr.  Geikie.  Evidently  this, 
with  the  gentlemen's  letter,  were  lost  as  they 
were  never  printed.    Possibly  Mr.  Geikie's 
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Good  Fare  in  Camp  and  on  the  Trail 


Every  wise  woodsman  knows  the  blazed  trail  to  good 
camp  fare.  For  the  most  food  with  the  best  taste  in 
the  least  space,  pack  a  box  of 

HEINZ  57  VARIETIES 

Safe  from  rain,  sure  to  keep,  easy  to  serve — and  always 
good  to  eat.  Pure,  wholesome,  nourishing  foods  that 
satisfy  real  camp  appetites.  Just  heat  and  serve.  Be 
sure  to  put  these  on  your  list: 

HEINZ  Baked  Beans      — Needn't  tell  you  how  good  they  are.     Four  kinds. 
HEINZ  Spaghetti  — Delicious.    Ready  cooked  with  tomatoes  and  cheese. 

HEINZ  Cream  Soups      — Tomato,  Pea  or  Celery.    They  all  go  to  the  right  spot. 
HEINZ  Tomato  Ketchup — Makes  everything  it  touches  taste  better. 
HEINZ  Peanut  Butter    — Pure,  sweet  and  delicious  on  bread.    Won't  spoil  in 
HEINZ  Pickles  and  the  hottest  weather. 

Preserves — The  finishing  touch  to  a  square  meal. 

Sold  by  all  good  grocers — Sen d  for  list  of  the  57  Varieties 
H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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having  been  sent  to  the  Mexican  Border  with 
his  regiment  at  about  that  time,  may  explain 
everything. 

The  most  important  question  the  writer  of 
the  letter  referred  to  asked  related  to  the  recoil 
of  the  featherweight  carbine,  he,  as  any  one 
naturally  would  be,  being  suspicious  of  it  in 
that  respect  believing  it,  when  used  with  the 
regular  ammunition,  would  be  excessive.  I 
entertained  the  same  opinion  before  trying  it 
out  but  can  truthfully  say  that  so  far  as  I 
could  determine  the  point  after  using  several 
different  makes  of  the  regular,  full  charge 
ammunition  there  was  no  noticeable  difference 
between  the  standard  weight  carbine  and  the 
reduced  one  of  five  and  a  half  pounds.  Before 
the  little  arm  fell  into  my  hands,  Mr.  Woods 
wrote  me  that  he  and  a  friend,  a  Mr.  Lacey,  I 
believe,  had  failed  to  detect  any  difference. 
Mr.  Woods,  I  think,  attributed  it  to  the  fact 
that  the  reduced  arm  had  a  leather  plate  which 
he  thought  had  a  tendency  to  muffle  the  recoil 
to  a  certain  extent.  Whatever  the  true  explan- 
ation, take  it  from  me  that  any  one  who  does 
not  find  the  recoil  of  the  standard  weight 
.30-30  carbine  excessive  will  have  no  com- 
plaint to  make  when  the  real  featherweight  of 
five  pounds  appears. 

In  the  July  number  of  Rod  and  Gun  a  Mr. 
M.  B.  Arthur  mentions  the  nickel  steel  barrel 
to  his  .25-20  Winchester  carbine  "showing 
signs  of  deterioration"  when  used  with  the 
High  Velocity  cartridges  notwithstanding  his 
cleaning  properly  with  the  ammonia  dope. 
He  has  asked  for  advice  from  me  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  prevent  any  further  harm 
to  the  barrel.  I  presume  that  the  ammunition 
he  has  been  using  was  loaded  with  Sharp- 
shooter powder  which  some  of  the  best  auth- 
orities claim  cannot  be  used  in  such  light  loads 
without  injury  to  the  barrel.  I  have  shot  very 
few  of  the  H.  V.  .25-20  cartridges  so  can  give 
no  personal  experience  of  value  concerning 
results  to  gun  barrel  to  be  expected.  In 
made-to-order  .44-40  and  .38-40  Winchester 
rifles,  which  had  nickel  steel  barrels,  I  have 
used  several  boxes  of  the  H.  V.  cartridges  of 
Winchester  make  with  absolutely  no  injurious 
effects.  These  H.  V.  cartridges  are  perfectly 
safe  to  use  in  the  standard  Winchester  rifles 
and  carbines  with  the  soft  steel  barrels,  but 
the  object  of  having  the  best  in  barrels  led  me 
to  pay  the  extra  charge  and  have  made  with 
nickel  steel  barrels  just  as  I  presume  Mr. 
Arthur  did  when  ordering  his  .25-20.  He  has 
an  excellent  little  arm  and  I  can  easily  under- 
stand his  admiration  for  it  as  this  is  a  size  I 
have  used  a  great  deal,  both  rifle  and  car- 
bines model, — and  with  pretty  nearly  all  kinds 


of  ammunition  except  the  H.  V.  he  mentions 
which  is  injuring  his  barrel. 

I  notice  on  cannister  wrappers  that  the 
DuPont  No.  80  powder  is  recommended  for 
the  H.  V.  .32-20  cartridge,  the  charge  being 
12  grains  with  the  100-grain  metal  patch 
bullet.  The  bullet  is  probably  the  R.A.U.M. 
C.  as,  I  believe,  the  DuPont  use  this  make 
bullet  in  all  their  tests.  Also  note  that  this 
DuPont  No.  80  powder  is  suitable  for  the 
.45-70  H.V.  cartridge,  31  grains  being  the 
charge  for  the  300-grain  metal  patch  bullet. 
Now  this  being  true  I  am  not  going  to  be  sur- 
prised should  it  develop  that  this  excellent 
powder  could  be  used  as  a  high  velocity  charge 
in  the  .25-20.  I  hope  to  have  something  con- 
cerning this  matter  for  the  November  number 
of  Rod  and  Gun.  In  the  meantime,  if  I  were 
Mr.  Arthur,  I  should  reload  with  DuPont 
No.  80,  if  it  can  be  obtained  readily,  or  Du- 
Pont No.  1.  I  know  of  no  powders  for  black 
powder  rifles  that  suit  me  as  well  as  these  two 
well  known  brands.  WTifie  Mr.  Arthur  wiH 
not  get  the  high  velocity  with  this  powder  and 
lead  bullets  that  can  be  had  when  using  the 
H.V.  cartridges,  he  will  have  little  trouble 
in  keeping  his  barrel  in  excellent  condition 
and  the  further  satisfaction  of  molding  his 
own  bullets  and  be  as  independent  of  the  fac- 
tories as  can  be.  Personally,  I  derive  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  from  my  Ideal  tools  and 
reloading  such  cartridges  as  do  not  require 
the  expensive  metal  patch  bullets.  Even 
when  they  are  used,  one  can  save  a  great  deal 
in  reloading  his  own  cartridges  and  for  the  man 
who  will  do  the  work  properly  such  ammuni- 
tion will  prove  entirely  satisfactory.  Many 
of  us  cranks  cannot  keep  house  properly 
without  the  Ideals,  a  few  cannisters  of  Du- 
Pont, fifty  pounds  of  lead  and  a  few  thousand 
primers.  When  a  rainy  day  hits  us  it  is  then 
we  banish  the  women  folks  from  the  kitchen 
and  fire  up  the  range  and  turn  out  bullets  of 
all  description  until  the  Petticoat  Brigade, 
recruited  to  full  strength,  makes  a  counter 
attack  and  drives  us  forth  to  face  the  pitiless 
elements'  but  not  until  we  have  the  required 
number  of  bullets  cast  to  last  until  the  next 
rainy  day  hits  us. 

Although  the  remarks  I  am  now  going  to 
make  have  little,  or  no  bearing  on  Mr. 
Arthur's  query,  I  am  led  to  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions for  the  benefit  of  the  thousands  who 
are  still  using  to  a  considerable  extent  a  class 
of  rifles  that  the  modern  shooter  has  long  ago 
labelled  "Obsolete".  These  arms,  of  course, 
are  nothing  less  than  the  old  black  powder 
rifles  which  were  at  the  height  of  their  glory 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  years  ago  and  in- 
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MEMfULES 
POWDEMS 


Look  for  the 
Name  of  the  Powder 


ANY  sportsman  who  gives  the  matter  a  moment's 
thought  will  agree  that  the  powder  contained  in 
k  the  shotgun  shells  he  uses  is  a  factor  of  prime  im- 
portance to  him  when  shooting  either  in  the  field  or  at 
the^traps. 

This  being  so  it  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  prudence  when 
buying  loaded  shotgun  shells  to  specify  that  they  be  load- 
ed with  a  powder  with  which  you  are  familiar — a  powder 
upon  which  you  can  depend  under  all  circumstances. 

You  get  such  a  powder  when  you  specify  Infallible  Her- 
cules Smokeless  Shotgun  Powder. 

^Undoubtedly  the  name  of  your  favorite  make  of  shell 
i6  given  in  the  list  at  the  right.  You  can  obtain  this 
Hercules  Powder  in  that  shell  by  asking  your  dealer  for  it. 

On  the  top  wad  of  every  shell,  and  on  thereover  of  the 
box  in  which  the  shells  are  sold,  is  printed  the  name  of 
the  powder  with  which  the  shell  is  loaded.  Look  for 
this  name  when  buying.    See  that  it  is  Infallible. 

This  powder  is  of  high  quality  and  uniform  quality. 
It  gives  light  recoil,  even  patterns,  and  high  velocity. 
Write  for  a  free  booklet  which  describes  it  fully. 


Infallible  can  be 
oibtained  in  all 
of  the  following 
makes  of  shotgun 
shells. 

DOMINION 

PETERS 
REMINGTON 
SELBY 
U.S. 
WESTERN 
WINCHESTER 


MEJF(CULES  POWDER  CO. 


1087  Market 
Wilmington 


Street 

Delaware 
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elude  the  Sharps,  Ballards,  Remingtons,  Win- 
chesters, old  Springfields,  etc.,  etc.  Many  of 
the  barrels  to  these  rifles  are  absolutely  ruined, 
others  are  badly  rusted  while  a  part  of  them 
might  be  described  as  in  first  class  condition 
and  others  fair.  The  ones  not  too  rusty  can  be 
improved  by  proper  cleaning,  while  all  but  the 
ruined  ones  can  be  made  to  show  good  results 
by  using  suitable  smokeless  ammunition  in 
them.  Many  are  using  these  "Old  Reliables" 
with  black  powder  and  are  badly  handicapped 
Many,  of  course,  have  abandoned  such  pow- 
der long  ago  and  are  using  low  velocity  am- 
munition in  the  old  arms  and  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  progressed  so  far,  these  lines 
are  written.  If  you  buy  your  ammunition 
already  loaded,  try  some  Winchester  or 
R.A.U.MX.  smokeless  cartridges  in  your  old 
black  powder  rifles.  If  you  are  a  real  crank, 
reload.  With  Ideal  tools,  DuPont  No.  80 
and  with  the  simple  directions  found  in  the 
Ideal  catalogue,  none  could  very  well  go 
astray.  Then  after  you  have  tried  out  the 
new  ammunition  at  the  target,  noted  the  small 
groups  you  have  made,  remember  the  ab- 
sence of  smoke  when  shooting,  the  lessened 
recoil,  and  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  shots 
can  be  fired  without  any  accumulation  of 
fouling,  hike  to  the  house  and  round  up  all  the 
black  powder  you  have  on  hand  and  use  for 
blowing  stumps.  But  don't  forget  to  give  the 
rifle  barrel  a  proper  cleaning.  If  all  the  above 
advice  is  followed  and  satisfactory  results  fail 
to  follow,  kindly  write  us  and  we  will  see  if  we 
can  suggest  a  remedy. 

Realizing,  as  I  do,  that  there  are  a  multi- 
tude of  shooters  still  using  black  powder  in 
both  rifles  and  revolvers,  and  recognizing  the 
superiority  of  suitable  smokeless  powders  for 
the  old  arms,  both  rifles  and  revolvers,  in- 
clines me  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  dis- 
carding the  black  for  the  smokeless  in  both 
types  of  arms.  For  the  old  black  powder 
rifles  and  large  caliber  revolvers  I  prefer  the 
DuPont  No,  80  but  for  the  smaller  revolvers 
up  to  and  including  the  .38  Specials,  the 
DuPont  Pistol  Powder  No.  3  suits  me  best. 
Load  both  of  these  powders  loose  in  the  shells 
(i.e.  no  wadding  of  any  kind)  use  a  smokeless 
primer  and  tight  fitting  bullets  tempered  as 
advised  by  powder  makers  for  the  different 
bullets,  and  you  will  never  go  back  to  black 
powder  willingly. 


I  mentioned  something  about  tight  fitting 
bullets.  Moulds  made  back  in  the  black 
powder  days  were  usually  made  to  cast 
bullets  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch  too  small 
for  best  results  when  used  with  most  smoke- 
less powders.  The  majority  of  Winchester  ' 
moulds  were  made  this  way — i.e.  moulds  for  i 
rifle  cartridges,  as  most  of  their  moulds  for 
revolver  ammunition  cast  bullets,  I  believe, 
large  enough  to  work  well  wjth  smokeless. 
But  this  is  of  no  importance  as  the  Winchester 
reloading  tools  are  no  longer  made.  All  Ideal 
moulds  are  now  made  to  cast  bullets  a  few 
thousandths  of  an  inch  above  the  old  black 
powder  standard  and  if  the  shooter  has  such 
moulds  he  will  secure  excellent  results  after 
learning  how  to  cast  good,  smooth,  full  sized 
bullets.  At  a  later  date  I  may  write  an  article 
dealing  with  the  casting  of  bullets,  reloading 
cartridges,  etc.  In  this  it  is  my  purpose  only 
to  touch  on  a  few  points  briefly,  hardly  getting 
below  the  grass  roots,  as  the  prospector  would 
say.  Possibly,  in  a  later  article,  we  may  get 
somewhere  near  bed  rock. 

A  subject  that  has  hardly  received  the  at- 
tention that  it  merits  is  the  revolver  and  pistol. 
I  trust  that  Writers  for  Rod  and  Gun  in  future 
will  not  overlook  these  interesting  and  valu- 
able arms.  I  realize  as  well  as  any  one,  pro- 
bably, that  the  impression  prevails  with  many 
that  the  one-hand  arm  is  suitable  for  only  one 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  would  be  to  shove 
said  one-hand  arm  up  against  a  man  and  pull 
the  trigger.  I  have  probably  written  about  as 
much  about  the  revolver  and  pistol  as  any  one 
but  never  wrote  of  the  one  hand  arm  for  any 
such  use.  That  it  is  a  weapon  eminently  suit- 
ed for  taking  human  life  we  will  all  readily 
concede,  but  the  majority  of  us,  I  believe,  seld- 
om think,  or  write  of  it  as  being  used  for  such 
purposes.  For  target  shooting,  or  under  con- 
ditions that  prohibit  the  carrying  of  a  rifle, 
the  revolver  or  pistol  is  the  arm  many  of  us 
admire  above  all  others.  Let  us  have  the 
experiences  of  revolver  shooters  in  future. 
With  articles  from  the  many  of  Rod  and 
Gun's  interested  readers  devoted  to  the  rifle, 
revolver,  target  and  automatic  pistol,  this 
department  can  be  made  very  attractive.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  the  readers  will  co-operate 
with  us  in  producing  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best,  department  of  its  kind  that  is  to  be 
found  in  any  magazine  similar  to  Rod  and  Gun. 
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The  PARKER  Single  Barrel 
Trap  Gun! 

(A  Chip  of  the  "Old  Reliable"  Block.) 


Price  $150 


THE  GUN  WITH  A  PEDIGREE  !  !  ! 
The  greatest  scores  ever  recorded  were  made  with  PARKER  GUNS. 

For  further  particulars  address:  , 

PARKER  BROS.,  MaMst.ekre,Gsun  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Sales  Rooms,  32  Warren  St.,  New  York  City.  -    Write  for  free  catalogue. 
Resident  Agent,  A.  W.  duBray,  P.O.  Box  102,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


USEFUL 
IN 
CAMP 

WILL  KILL 
THE 
STING 
OF 
INSECTS 

NOTHING 
BETTER 

FOR 
BRUISES 


tTOCKNo.44 

Gives  you  a  feeling  of  real  comfort 
and  the  assurance  of  perfect  protection 
while  exercising. 
Opening  beneath  Patent  flap. 

Small  amount  of  material  between  thighs 

Perfect  pouch 

Welt-bound  webbing 

Can  be  cleaned  by  boiling  without  injury  to  rub- 
ber. Fit*  perfectly.  Can  't  rub  or  chaf*  FineeH 
quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer,  and  ii 
he  will  not  supply  you  with  MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44. 
send  us  75c  in  stamps,  and  waist  measurement  and 
we  will  send  by  mail. 
THE  WALTER  F.  WARE  CO.,    Dept.  C,  PHILA. 


The  Sport  of  Sports 

[That's  what  you'll  say  after 
you  have  read  "The  Days  of 
Real  Sport' '  which  is  about  the 
sport  that  re-creates,  the  sport  that 
makes  enthusiasm  and  builds  pep 
—the  sport  that  is  worth  while. 
One  sporting  publication  editor 
ea- 
rn 
in 
CO 
: 


says—  'This  book  belongs  in  every 
man's  library."  You  can  have  it 
in  yours  for  just  one  cent— the 
cost  of  a  postal  card. 

South  Bend  Bait  Co. 

8273  Colfax  Ave. South  Bend,  Ind. 


LIKES  THE  WINCHESTER-LEE 
STRAIGHT  PULL  RIFLE 

D.  A.  KONKLE 


IN  the  June  number  of  Rod  and  Gun, 
"M.  N.,"  of  Fort  William,  requests 
some  of  the  readers  to  give  their  ex- 
perience with  the  6  mm.  cartridge.  I  desire 
to  say  that  I  have  a  Lee  Straight  Pull  rifle  in  a 
sporting  model,  fitted  with  rear  peep  sight  and 
special  base,  and  am  more  than  pleased  with 
it  both  for  game  and  target  work.  I  have  a 
full  set  of  Ideal  loading  tools  and  use  the  65- 
grain  bullet  No.  244203  with  eight  grains 
DuPont  Schuetzen  powder.  The  bullets  need 
to  be  tempered  not  less  than  one  to  ten  parts 
tin  and  lead.  I  use  equal  parts  of  tin  and 
Britannia-metal  and  find  this  better  than  tin 
alone. 

As  a  high  power  rifle  it  is  hard  to  beat  with 
its  velocity  of  2562  feet  per  second.  Its  point 
blank  range  compares  favorably  with  any  of 


the  high  power  rifles  on  the  market  to-day. 

The  action  is  very  simple  and  easy  to  take 
apart  to  clean  from  the  breech,  which  is  the 
only  way  to  clean  a  rifle  properly. 

The  bolt  moves  back  nearly  two  inches 
before  the  extractor  starts  which  practically 
does  away  with  shells  sticking  in  the  breech 
which  is  one  of  the  principle  objections  to 
reloading. 

The  rifling  has  no  sharp  corners  to  hold  dirt 
and  lead.   Consequently  the  barrel  is  easy  to 

keep  clean. 

In  the  sporting  model  you  have  a  24  inch 
tapered  barrel  without  the. heavy  wood  at- 
tachments on  the  top  of  the  barrel.  It  also 
has  a  rubber  butt  plate  and  a  capped  pistol 
grip.  In  my  opinion  it  handles  as  nicely  as 
any  bolt  action  rifle. 


RELATIVE  POWER  OF  CERTAIN 
HIGH  POWER  ARMS 


Chas.  Newton 


In  the  June  number  of  your  publication  we 
note  in  the  right  hand  column  on  page  80  a 
statement  by  you  referring  to  .22  caliber  rifles 
in  these  words:  "The  only  high  power  of  this 
caliber  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
by  the  Savage  Arms  Company  of  Utica,  New 
York. 

You  have  evidently  overlooked  the  .22 
Newton.  The  latter  cartridge  is  far  more 
powerful  than  the  .22  Savage  and  in  fact  is 
more  powerful  than  any  rifle  the  Savage 
Company  make.  It  outranks  even  the  Savage 
.303  in  energy  and  the  .30-40  Krag  cartridge 
at  all  game  shooting  ranges. 

For  your  information  in  this  matter  we  are 
sending  you  a  copy  of  our  large  catalogue  on 
pages  127-131  inclusive  you  will  find  a  very 
complete  ballistics  table  of  different  ammuni- 
tion. 

Referring  again  to  the  relative  power  of  the 
.22  Newton  and  the  .22  Savage  high  power  so- 
called  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  .22  Newton  has  more  energy  left  at 


300  yards  than  does  the  .22  Savage  have  at  the 
muzzle  of  the  rifle. 

With  the  catalogue  which  we  are  sending  you 
we  also  enclose  a  supplement  giving  some 
ballistics  of  our  rifles  with  the  standard  24  in. 
length  of  barrels  as  issued  and  not  theoretical 
ballistics  based  on  barrels  of  the  standard 
testing  length  of  30  inch.  As  you  are  aware  few 
modern  rifle  barrels  are  made  in  30  inch  length 
but  the  standard  resting  length  with  all  rifle 
manufacturers  is  30  inch  and  there  is  a  wide 
difference  ordinarily  between  velocities  ob- 
tained with  barrels  of  a  length  of  30  inch  and 
lengths  like  20  and  22  inch  in  specially  made 
light  rifles.  In  general  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  muzzle  velocity  will  be  decreased  30  to 
35  f.s.  for  every  inch  of  length  shorter  than 
30  inch. 

Another  matter  which  sportsmen  very  fre- 
quently lose  sight  of  is  the  fact  that  muzzle 
velocity  alone  is  but  one  of  two  equally  im- 
portant factors  in  high  power  ammunition. 
It  is  the  only  factor  which  heretofore  has  been 
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MARBLE'S  V-M  FRONT  SIGHT  W 

"  Only  one  of  the  many  Marble  Sights  that  take  the  guess  work  out  of  ^ 
shooting  and  enable  you  to  bag  game  or  hit  the  bull's  eye.  This  V-M  Front 
Sight  is  the  most  popular  sight  of  its  kind  made.  Improves  marksmanship. 
Used  with  a  rear  sight,  it  gives  a  telescopic  effect.  You  look  directly  at  the 
object  and  shoot  where  you  aim.  No  guess  work — no  aiming  low — no 
holding  over.  Get  one — improve  y  our  shooting  average.  Price,.  $1.50.  Best 
results  are  obtained  when  used  with  peep  sight. 


MARBLE'S  SIMPLEX 
REAR  SIGHT 

For  .22  Calibre  Rifles  only. 

A  splendid  sight  for 
target  and  small  game 
shooting.  1  Stem  can  be 
quickly  set  in  any  position 
by  raising  the  lock  to  a 
horizontal  position  and 
moving  stem  up  or  down 
as  desired.  Lock  holds 
stem  rigid  at  any  eleva- 
tion. Stem  can  be  folded 
and  locked  down.  Price, 
with  2  discs  with  different 
apertures,  $1.50. 


MARBLE'S  FLEXIBLE 
REAR  SIGHT 

One  of  the  sights  that  have 
made  the  name  Marble  famous. 
Used  by  thousands  and  thous- 
ands of  sportsmen — its  friends 
are  legion.  Stem  is  not  rigid 
but  is  held  by  a  strong  spring 
in  base.  Does  not  break  when 
struck.  Spring  permits  sight 
to  give  and  instantly  brings  it 
back  to  correct  shooting  posi- 
tion. This  is  the  perfect  rear  sight 
V.M.  front  sight.   Price  $3.00. 


SHEARD 
"GOLD"  SIGHT 

•  Shows  up  clear 
and  distinct  in 
darkest  timber  and 
same  color  on  dif- 
ferent colored  ob- 
jects. Guaranteed 
not  to  "blur."  For 
all  rifles,  etc.  Price 
$1.50. 


MARBLE'S  IMPROVED 
FRONT  SIGHT 

Gives  the  shooter  a  long 
look  ahead.  Makes  accur- 
ate shots  possible  at  any 
range  without  stopping  to 
adjust  rear  sight.  Object 
aimed  at  can  be  seen  over 
or  under  bead.  Ideal  sight 
for  snap  shooting.  Price 
$1.00. 


KING  TRIPLE 
BEAD  FRONT 
SIGHT 

Has  three  separate 
and  distinct  beads — 
ivory,  gold  and  black. 
Bead  holder  revolves, 
so  that  shooter  can 
ha-ve  whichever  color 
is  best  for  each  partic- 
ular shot.  Price  $1.50. 


MARBLE'S  ADJUSTABLE  LEAF 
SIGHT 

Can  be  used  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  peep  rear  sight,  folding 
down  leaf  of  Adjustable  when  peep  is 
being  used.  Marble's  Adjustable 
has  two  different  sized  notches  as 
shown  above.   Price  $1.00. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER— WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOG  If  your  dealer  hasn't  Marble's  Sights,  send  order  to  us 
direct.     Write  today  for  Catalog  No.  18.       Sample  Nitro-Solvent  Gun  Oil  free,  if  you  mention  dealer's  name. 

M  arble  Arms  &  Mfg.  Co.,  581  Delta  Ave.,  Gladstone,  Mich. 


NEWTON 
HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 


HIGHEST  VELOCITY  RIFLES  IN  THE  WORLD.  A  new  bolt  action 
rifle,  American  made  from  butt  plate  to  muzzle.  Calibers  .22  to  .35.  Velocity  3100 
f.s.  Price  $50.00.  Newton  straight  line  hand  reloading  tools.  Send  stamp  for  descriptive 
circular.    NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  506  Mutual  Life  Bldgr.   BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler,  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  bf*en  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other 
conntry  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfound- 
land. Information  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
J.W.N.  JOHNSTONE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 
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emphasized  by  makers  of  high  velocity  am- 
munition, however,  and  this  for  very  good  and 
sufficient  reason.  The  second  factor  is  bullet 
weight. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  import- 
ance of  bullet  weight  in  a  rifle  intended  for 
game  shooting  at  long  ranges  is  afforded  by  a 
comparison  between  the  Newton  .256  and  the 
Savage  .250-3000,  leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  actual  velocity  obtained  with  either  one 
with  such  lengths  of  barrels  as  the  rifles  may 
be  furnished  with  as  sold  as  compared  to  the 
theoretical  testing  length  of  30  inch  above 
referred  to  and  assume  that  the  bullet  in  each 
case  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  at  its 
theoretical  velocity  of  3000  f.s.  The  weight 
of  the  bullet  in  the  Savage  cartridge  is  87 
grains  and  that  in  the  Newton  140  grains. 
The  diameters  of  these  two  bullets  are  almost 
identical  or  near  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes  in  making  our  computations. 

The  muzzle  energy  of  the  Savage  .250-3000 


with  its  87  grain  bullet  is  1740  pounds.  At 
300  yards  it  is  783  pounds.  The  muzzle  energy 
of  the  .256  Newton  with  its  140  grain  bullet  is 
2800  pounds  and  at  300  yards  is  1932  pounds, 
or,  as  you  will  note,  very  nearly  200  pounds 
more  than  that  of  the  87  grain  bullet  at  the 
muzzle  of  the  rifle. 

At  the  same  time  the  trajectory  for  300 
yards  is  substantially  lower  for  the  .256 
Newton  140  grain  bullet  than  that  of  the  87 
grain  Savage  bullet  and  the  time  of  flight  is 
shorter,  both  of  which  factors,  enter  decidedly 
into  the  matter  of  game  getting  qualities. 

Referring  again,  if  we  may,  to  the  relative 
power  of  the  .22  Newton  and  the  .22  Savage 
about  the  same  comparison  holds  as  between 
the  .256  Newton  and  the  .250-3000  Savage. 
At  a  range  of  300  yards  neither  one  of  these 
Savage  bullets,  has  scarcely  40  per  cent,  the 
energy  which  the  Newton  bullet  of  correspond- 
ing caliber  has. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION  QUERIES 
AND  ANSWERS 


Addresses  of  Gunsmiths  Desired 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Could  you 
give  me  through  your  magazine  the  address 
of  Mr.  Niedner,  or  any  other,  who  would  do 
re-chambering  and  re-boring  of  rifles?  I  read 
with  much  interest  the  many  articles  in  the 
gun  and  ammunition  section,  and  especially 
those  of  the  fine  target  rifles  which  have  been 
re-chambered. 

Mackenzie  Whillams. 

Ilderton,  Ont. 

(A.  O.  Niedner,  No.  1  Beacon  St.,  Maiden, 
Massachusetts,  or  A.  W.  Peterson,  1415 
Lawrence  St.,  Denver,  Colorado,  make  a 
specialty  of  supplying  special  rifle,  revolver  or 
pistol  barrels  as  well  as  re-boring  and  re- 
chambering  barrels  for  fine  target  work.  You 
can  place  any  work  with  either  with  absolute 
certainty  of  securing   the  best  of  service. 

— Editor.) 

Concerning  "Take- Down"  Actions 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammun ition:  As  a  reader 
of  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  know  why  you  object  to  the  .250-3000 
Savage  "Take-Down"  style.  Some  peoplt 
prefer  this  style  not  solely  because  it  affords 
a  better  chance,  while  cleaning  the  barrel,  for 


the  preservation  of  its  bore.  Others,  however 
object  that  you  are  not  always  certain  that 
you  have  the  rifle  absolutely  correctly  aligned 
(as  it  was  before)  after  each  time  that  you 
took  it  apart  and  put  it  together  again.  What, 
according  to  your  wise  judgment  and  exper- 
ience, are  the  faults  of  a  take-down  style,  and 
how  may  some  of  them,  if  any,  be  overcome? 
Kindly  answer  in  your  next  number,  instead 
of  by  mail,  so  that  others  also  may  be  bene- 
fitted  by  your  answer. 

S.  M. 

Copper  Cliff,  Ont. 

(The  above  query  evidently  resulted  from 
some  statement  by  Mr.  Geikie  in  a  back  num- 
ber to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  fancy  a  take- 
down rifle.  Just  how  he  would  answer 
"S.M."  I  do  not  know.  In  the  answer  that  I 
shall  make  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  do  any  rifle 
maker  any  injustice,  but,  personally,  I  do  not 
like  a  rifle  that  takes  apart  at  the  junction  of 
barrel  and  receiver.  No;  that  is  not  exactly 
what  I  intended  to  say.  While  I  might  like 
the  rifle,  I  would  not  like  the  take-down  fea- 
ture. I  have  seen  Savage  take  down  rifles  that 
seemed  invariably  always  to  be  perfectly 
aligned  regardless  of  the  number  of  times  they 
might  be  taken  down  and  put  together,  then 
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Try  if  this 
Summer 


A  Summer  Beard 
on  a  Sunburned  Face 

is  one  of  the  toughest  jobs  a 
razor  is  ever  asked  to  handle. 
It's  a  job  that  needs  a 

Gillette 

Safety 

Razor 


YOUR  beard  grows  its  fastest  in 
the  summer.  Your  face  is 
more  sensitive.    The  sun 
burns  your  skin  ;  the  wind  cracks 
it   Perspiration  and  dust  settle 
around  the  roots  of  the  beard. 

Then  it  is  that  the  Gillette  is 
most  appreciated.  Guarded — 
adjustable — matchless  in  its  keen* 
ness — it  shaves  smooth,  as  close  as 
you  like,  and  cool.  No  pulling  or 
irritation  —  nothing  but  grateful 
comfort,  especially  for  the  man 
whose  skin  is  over-tender  or  whose 
beard  is  over-tough. 

If  you  are  slicking  close  to  the 
job  this  summer,  a  Gillette  shave 
every  morning  will  make  it  easier. 
If  you're  taking  a  vacation  trip,  a 
Gillette  in  your  grip  will  be  a 
friend  indeed. 

Standard  Sets,  "Bulldog*" and  "Aristo- 
crats" may  be  had  at  any  hardware, 
drug  or  jewelry  store  for  $5.00— Pocket 
Editions  at  $5  to  $6 — Combination  Sets 
at  $6.50  up. 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 
of  Canada,  limited. 

Office  smi  Factory:  Gillette BUf . , Metre*]. 
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others  that  varied  slightly.    This  discovery 
was  first  made  with  my  .250-3000.   To  save 
cartridges  when  equipping  with  Lyman  peep 
sight,  I  attached  and  aligned  the  latter  with 
the  open  sights  on  the  barrel.    Before  re- 
moving the  open  sight,  as  should  always  be 
done  when  using  a  peep,  I  decided  to  see  if 
this  particular  arm  could  always  be  taken 
down  and  put  together  with  a  certainty  of  the 
alignment  always  being  the  same.  Bear  in  mind 
that  before  taking  down,  the  three  sights  lined 
perfectly.    When  assembling  there  would  be 
times  that  the"  three  sights  aligned  perfectly 
and  then,  just  as  often,  that  the  head  of  the 
front  sight  seemed  from  half  to  its  full  width 
to  one  side  of  the  reiar  open  sight  notch. 
Without  firing  a  shot  I  had  positive  proof  that 
that  rifle  could  not  be  depended  on  always  to 
align  the  same  after  it  had  been  taken  down. 
With  this  rifle  I  secured  some  of  the  smallest 
groups  I  ever  made  with  any  rifle — and  some 
of  the  largest.  I  made  two  or  three  discoveries 
concerning  its  performance  before  any  article 
concerning  it  ever  appeared  in  print.  One 
was  that  sometimes  (this  was  usually  the  case 
but  not  always,  which  still  puzzles  me)  in 
beginning  a  string  at  fifty  yards  the  first  bullet 
might  strike  as  much  as  four  inches  to  the 
right,  the  next  from  two  of  three  inches  after 
which  the  bullets  would  land  pretty  regularly 
in  the  2%  inch  bull's  eye.   After  the  barrel 
became  quite  hot  the  bullets  might  stray  out 
of  the  black  again  but  just  why  I  never  knew. 
Mr.  Askins,  I  believe,  later  mentioned  some- 
what-similar experiences  in  one  of  his  very 
interesting  articles  in  another  magazine,  but 
he  left  the  problem  for  others  to  solve  the 
same  as  I  do  now.     Were  the  irregular  results 
due  to  any  vibration  that  could  be  attributed 
to  the  take-down  feature?    It  might  have 
been  and  then  the  difference  may  have  been 
due  to  varying  temperature  of  the  barrel  as 
the  shooting  progressed,  or,  possibly,  both. 
On  a  cold  day,  in  January,  over  a  carefully 
measured  500  yard  range,  with  two  witnesses 
present,  I  fired  ten,  five-shot  strings  with  this 
rifle  from  rest,  the  rifle  being  equipped  with 
the  regular  Savage  silver  bead  front  sight  and 
the  Lyman  rear  peep  sight  with  large  disc  but 
small  aperture.  The  size  of  groups  in  inches, 
measuring  from  inner  edges  of  bullet  holes 
farthest  apart,  were  as  follows:   First  group 
10%/  second  14,  third  19K,  fifth  11,  sixth 
\iy2,  seventh  15%,  eighth  17%,  ninth  \\% 
while  the  tenth  measured  17  inches.  Im- 
mediately after  this  shooting,  a  friend  who 
had  previously  never  fired  a  shot  at  500  yards, 
with  the  same  gun,  sights,  etc.  fired  one  five- 
shot  string  that  measured  exactly  18  inches. 


Now  why  were  not  some  of  those  shots — 
some  of  the  first  ones  of  each  string — off  to  the 
right?  I  don't  know  unless  it  may  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of  the 
barrel  remained  practically  the  same  for  all  of 
the  shooting  as  the  day  was  cold  and  there 
must  have  been  an  interval  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  between  strings.  On  a  hot 
day,  starting  with  a  cold  barrel,  what  would 
have  been  the  results?  I  may  be  wrong,  but 
imagine  the  shots  would  have  been  scattered 
too  much  to  have  been  worth  reporting. 
Probably  (though  remember  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  certain)  the  take-down  feature  which 
may  permit  varying  vibration  when  rifle  is 
fired  and  the  varying  temperature  of  barrel, 
or  a  combination  of  both,  may  be  responsible 
for  varying  results.  Until  I  know  more  about 
this  puzzling  matter,  I  shall  be  strong  for  the 
solid  frame  rifle  regardless  of  the  make. 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  wise  plan  for  the  Savage 
people  to  bring  out  solid  frame  guns  for  both 
their  .22  high  power  and  .250-3000  calibers. 
I  like  cleaning  a  rifle  from  the  breech  but  if  I 
have  to  take  a  rifle  that  takes  down,  as  many 
do,  to  so  clean  a  rifle,  I  will  certainly  choose 
the  solid  frame  gun.  Properly  gone  about, 
however,  no  rifle  in  my  opinion,  need  be  in- 
jured by  cleaning  from  the  muzzle.  Con- 
cerning this  I  may  have  something  to  say  in  a 
later  number.  For  the  man  who  travels,  the 
take  down  rifle,  provided  it  can  equal  the  solid 
frame  arm  in  every  respect,  will  always  prove 
very  convenient.  But  I  don't  travel  to  any 
great  extent  so  the  solid  frame  for  mine  always. 
£  ,  K%     'm  ^fe^ifMtiifc— -Editor.) 

Suitable  Revolver  for  Use  When  Rifle  Cannot 
be  Carried. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  I  am  often 
compelled  to  make  trips  back  in  to  the 
mountains  and  heavily  timbered  districts, 
often  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  a  rifle. 
Desiring  some  kind  of  a  fire  arm  for  such 
trips,  and  not  knowing  what  would  be  best 
for  the  purpose,  is  my  reason  for  referring  this 
matter  to  you.  As  has  been  intimated,  the 
conditions  under  which  these  trips  are  taken 
often  preclude  the  possibility  of  carrying  a 
rifle.  I  am  a  fair  revolver  shot  and  with 
practice  would  undoubtedly  improve  in  mark- 
manship.  Now  from  your  experience  with 
revolvers  which  of  the  many  offered  us  by  the 
Colt  and  Smith  &  Wesson,  companies  would 
you  advise  buying?  Kindly  mention  the 
model,  caliber  and  length  of  barrel  you  have 
found  best  adapted  for  the  use  I  have  out- 
lined. Also  whether,  in  your  opinion,  it  would 
be  advisable  for  me  to  buy  actory  ammuni- 
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These  Whiskies  are  Manufactured  at  our  Distillery  at  CORB YVILLE,  ONTARIO,  where  we  have 
been  making  Whiskies  for  the  past  58  years.  Our  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  17,000  GALLONS 
DAILY,  is  the  largest  in  Canada  and  is  also  recognized  as  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date. 


Hgj 

Price  List— Express  Prepaid 

4  bottles  Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye  Whisky. . . .  *  5.00 

1  gallon  Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye  Whisky   5.25 

1  case  Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye  Whisky  (12 

bottles)   11-00 

4  bottles  Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Whisky   4.00 

1  gallon  Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Whisky   4.50 

1  case  Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Whisky  (12  bottles). .  9.00 
The  above  prices  apply  only  to  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
points  East  of  Detroit  and  Lake  Huron. 

OBTAINABLE  FROM  ANY  FIRST- 
CLASS  LIQUOR  DEALER 

If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  favorite  liquor  dealer,  ad- 
vise us  and  we  will  attend  to  it  for  you. 
Our  Packages  are  Plain  -Without  Advertising 


One  Bottle  Special  Offers 

One  bottle  Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye 
Whisky  with  trial  bottle  (Special  Offer 
No.  1)  ...  $1.50 

One  bottle  Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Whisky 

(Special  Offer  No.  3)   1.25 

These  one-bottle  lots  are  shipped  by  us  only,  but 

any  other  package  can  be  obtained  from  your 

liquor  dealer  as  well  as  from  us. 


Our  Offer  No.  1  consists  of  a  large  boitle  and  a  trial  bottle 
of  our  SPECIAL  SELECTED  WHISKY,  both  bottles 
being  sent  to  you  in  one  package,  express  charges  being 
paid,  upon  receipt  of  $1.50.  ,  If  you  are  not  satisfied  after 
trying  the  sample  bottle,  return  the  large  bottle  at  our 
expense,  and  we  will,  without  question,  refund  the  full 
amount  charged,  $1.50. 


One  Gallon  Jar 


This  is  THE  POPULAR 
PACKAGE  in  the  mail 
order  business  and  gives 
you  the  most  whisky  for 
your  money.  It  is  a  glass 
jar  and  has  a  handle  as 
shown  in  the  picture. 
Whan  empty  it  is  useful 
for  other  purposes 


you  sena  your  oraers  uireut  to  us,  wcguaii 
tee  to  ship  the  goods  the  day  the  order 


received 

CORBY'S  OF  CORB  YVILLE  FOR 
FIFTY-EIGHT  YEARS 


Instructions  Send  us  express,  Post  Office 
If  you  send"  your  orders  direct  to  us,  we  guaran-  M>S  Money  Order  or  Postal  Note  addressed  to 

KfjH.  Corby  Distillery  Co.  Limited 

669  Shaughoessy  Bldg.,  Montreal 
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tion  or  -procure  reloading  tools  and  make  my 
own  ammunition.  Have  had  only  a  limited 
experience  in  reloading  so  will  appreciate  your 
opinion  on  this  phaze  of  the  subject  as  well  as 
on  the  selection  of  the  arm  itself. 

F.  M. 

Sitka,  Alaska. 

(For  the  purpose  you  mention  I  should 
suggest  either  the  swing-out  cylinder  Smith  & 
Wesson  model  1908  or  the  Single  Action  Colt 
revolver  in  the  .44-40  caliber.  If  you  prefer 
the  double  action  style  of  revolver,  the  Smith 
&  Wesson  should  be  the  very  arm  to  suit  your 
requirements.  If  an  admirer  of  the  single 
action,  the  Colt  mentioned  should  be  the  arm 
to  choose.  In  my  opinion,  the  two  mentioned 
represent  the  very  best  in  revolvers  of  their 
respective  types.  If  you  decide  on  the  S.  & 
W.  I  would  by  all  means  order  with  six-and-a- 
half  inch  barrel,  which  is  the  longest  length 

.supplied  by  the  makers  of  this  model  now, 

.though  when  this  arm  was  first  introduced 

.  3even-and-a-half  inch  barrels  could  be  had. 
The  single  action  Colt  can  be  had  in  this 

t  length  and  this  is  the  length  I  should  strongly 
advise  your  getting.  Also  would  suggest 
getting  either  arm  in  blued  finish.  In  single 
action  you  have  but  one  model  offered  you 

( (which  is  the  Colt)  as  the  old  Russian  model 
S.  &  W.,  which  could  be  had  for  the  .44 
Winchester  rifle  cartridge,  is  no  longer  made. 
In  large  caliber  double  action  revolvers,  you 
have  two  makes  to  choose  from,  the  S.  &  W. 
model  mentioned  and  the  Colt  New  Service. 

-  The  last  mentioned  is  an  excellent  arm,  but  of 
the  tw,o  I  prefer  the  S.  &  W.  But  for  a  larger 

.caliper  belt  revolver  I  would  not  seriously 

( consider  either  but  select  the  single  action 
.44-40.  Colt;  for  target,  or  the  much  talked  of 

.  ''all  around"  revolver  the  S.  &  W.  .38  Special 
first,  last  and  all  the  time.  I  have  advised  the 
.44-40,  caliber  for  your  purpose,  though  either, 

4  of  the  models  mentioned  can  be  had  for  other 
large  caliber  cartridges  such  as  the  .38-40 
Winchester  rifle  cartridge,  the  .45  Colt,  etc. 
I  am  not  certain  that  I  could  give  any  very 
good  reason  for  preferring  the  . 44-40  caliber  to 
the  others  mentioned  but  from  considerable 
use  with  all  of  them  the  .44  seems  to  suit  me 
the  best.  All  are  good  and  can  be  depended 
on  to  kill  anything  that  you  will  ever  want  to 
shoot  with. "a. revolver.  If  you  have  the  time 
and  inclination  I  should  ^certainly  advise  you 

.to  reload, ycjur. cartridges  for,  unless  blessed 
with  a  more  corpulent  pocket  book  than  most 
of  us,  you  will  find  your  target  practice  very 
limited  if  you  have  to  purchase  factory  cart- 

,  ridges  at  present  prices  with  every  prospect  of 


prices  becoming  still  higher.  You  will  require 
the  Ideal  No.  3  Special  reloading  set  with 
double-adjustable  chamber  and  the  shell- 
muzzle-sizing  die.  Follow  directions  given  in 
Ideal  catalogue  carefully  and  you  will  secure 
good,  full  sized  bullets.  See  that  they  are 
properly  lubricated  and  all  surplus  lubricant 
wiped  off  base  of  bullets.  Size  muzzle  of 
shells  each  time  before  loading,  setting  sizer 
to  size  the  shell  as  far  a  bullet  is  to  be  in- 
serted. When  reloading,  just  tool  to  crimp 
and  be  sure  to  close  levers  with  an  even, 
steady  pressure  otherwise  the  shells  may  be 
wrinkled,  enlarging  them  so  they  will  not 
readily  enter  the  revolver  chambers.  If 
propoly  done  the  work  will  be  perfectly 
satisfactory.  There  are  several  good  smoke- 
less powders  suitable  for  the  .44-40  when  used 
in  revolvers,  the  brand  that  suits  me  best 
being  DuPont  No.  80.  Use  18.2  grains  by 
weight  of  the  powder  which  means  setting 
your  Ideal  measure  at  32  grains.  Load  pow- 
der loose  in  shell  without  wadding  of  any  kind. 
This  is  a  very  accurate  charge  in  this  caliber 
revolver  and  while  not  giving  quite  as  high 
velocity  as  is  given  for  a  few  other  smokeless 
loads,  produces  a  very  powerful  load  and  the 
one  I  should  suggest  your  trying.  Black 
powder  I  shall  not  mention  for  a  revolver 
when  suitable  smokeless  can  be  had.  In 
suggesting  the  .44-40  for  your  purpose,  bear 
in  mind  that  I  am  not  suggesting  a  revolver 
suitable  for  the  finest  target  work.  For  such 
work — work  of  the  hair-splitting  kind — the 
.38  Special,  the  .44  Special  and  the  .44 
S.  &  W.  Russian  are  the  ones  to  be  recommend- 
ed. From  this,  however,  don't  imagine  the 
.44-40  Winchester  rifle  cartridge,  when  used 
with  suitable  smokeless  powder,  will  not  give 
accurate  results.  I  do  not  claim  the  best 
accuracy  but  do  claim  greater  accuracy  for 
this  combination  than  is  accorded  it  by 
shooters  generally.  Back  in  the  black  powder 
days,  Mr.  A.  C.  Gould  in  "Modern  American 
Pistols  and  Revolvers,"  mentions  getting  as 
small  as  three-inch  groups  at  50  yards,  from 
rest,  six  shots  to  the  group,  with  the  old 
single  action  Colt.  A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright  in 
the  "Pistol  and  Revolver,"  a  more  modern 
production,  states  that  the  .44-40  black  pow- 
der cartridge  in  a  revolver  can  be  relied  on  to 
shoot  in  a  five-inch  circle  at  50  yards.  The 
late  Mr.  R.  A.  Kane,  one  of  the  very  best 
authorities  on  the  revolver,  has  stated  that  six 
shots  have  been  so  closely  grouped  at  50 
yards  with  both  Colt  and  S.  &  W.  revolvers  in 
the  .44-40  caliber  that  a  two-inch  circle  would 
hold  all  of  them.  These  are  exceptions,  of 
course,  but  the  writer,  in  testing  from  rest. 
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Get  Through  Fishing  Early ! 

We'll  sit  around  the  camp  during  the  heat  of  the  day  and  let  the  Victrola  and  Victor  Records 

entertain  us. 

"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE"  RECORDS 
90  cents  for  10-inch,  double- sided. 
Everything  is  Going  Up  Billy  Murray 

Rolling  in  His  Little  Rolling  Chair  Willie  Weston 

(Billy  is  Mistaken.    Victor  Records  are  the  same  price). 
My  Fox-Trot  Girl  Six  Brown  Brothers 

For  M  e  and  My  Gal — M  edley  Fox  Trot       Six  Brown  Brothers 

$1.50' for  12-inch,  double-sided. 
Fascination  Waltz  Joseph  C.  Smith's  Orchestra 

For  Meand  My  Gal — Medley  Fox  Trot  Jospeh  C.  Smith's  Orchestra 

$1.25  for  10-inch,  double-sided  Blue  Label 
Pull  the  Cork  Out  of  Erin  Nora  Bayes 

Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den  Nora  Bayes 

Two  Wonderful  Red  Seal  Records 
There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail  John  McCormack- 

All  the  World  Will  be  Jealous  of  Me  Emilio  de  Gogorzo- 

Hear  them  at  any  "His  Master's  Voice"  dealers. 

Victrolas  $21  to  $400  (on  easy  payments  if  desired),  at  any  of  "His  Master's  Voice"  dealers. 
Write  for  free  copy  of  our  550  page  Musical  Encyclopedia  listing  over  9000  Victor  Records. 

Berliner  Gram-o- phone  Co., 

 Limited  


18233 


18310 


35640 


45123 


64694 
-64688 


267  LENOIR  STREET, 


-  MONTREAL 

1009 
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both  makes  of  the  revolvers  we  are  considering 
has  secured  so  many  six-shot  groups  of  three 
inches  and  under — at  50  yards,  remember — 
that  he  has  no  hesitancy  in  advocating  the* 
.44-40  revolver  as  an  accurate  arm  well  adapt- 
ed for  any  game  that  you  might  meet  when 
a  rifle  could  not  be  carried.  My  best  work 
with  this  caliber,  from  rest,  has  been  with 
smokeless  cartridges,  though  judging  from  the 
results  secured  with  full  charges  of  King's 
semi-smokeless  this  is  a  powder  well  adapted 
to  this  arm.  It  will  foul  the  barrel  somewhat 
near  the  breech,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as 
black  powder.  If  you  cannot  readily  obtain 
DuPont  No.  80,  then  try  the  semi-smokeless 
while  your  dealer  procures  the  DuPont.  If 
you  have  to  use  factory  cartridges,  I  would 
advise  getting  the  ordinary  low-velocity 
Winchester  smokeless.  These  are — or  were 
not  long  ago — loaded  with  a  Dupont  smoke- 


less powder  known  as  No.  91,  but  unfortun- 
ately is  only  supplied  to  the  cartridge 
companies.  If  compelled  to  use  factory 
cartridges,  the  Winchester  make  loaded  with 
this  No.  91  DuPont  would  be  my  choice.  I 
have  secured  some  very  satisfactory  results 
with  another  make  of  smokeless  cartridges 
but  they  were  loaded  with  a  different  brand  of 
powder  which,  although  giving  excellent 
results  in  rifles,  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  re- 
volvers. My  advice  would  be  to  get  the 
Ideal  tools  and  reload  with  DuPont  No.  80. 
By  doing  this  you  will  be  in  a  position  to  pro- 
duce cartridges  of  the  inexpensive  kind  and 
equal  to  the  very  best  turned  out  by  any 
factory.  If  factory  cartridges  were  not  so 
expensive  I  would  not  bear  down  so  heavily 
on  reloading.  Here's  hoping  you  choose  the 
outfit    that    will    give    every  satisfaction. 

— Editor.) 


CANADIANS  and  the  GUN 

E.  R. 

"  ■  AVERY  citizen  of  Canada  has  equal 

I*  .  share  in  the  game  of  the  country  and 
should  be  equally  interested  in  its 
conservation.  No  citizen  can  claim  a  greater 
right  to  it  than  another,  the  same  licenses  are 
paid  and  the  same  maximum  limit  applies  to 
everybody." 

I  observed  the  above  paragraph  on  page 
208  of  the  July  number  Rod  and  Gun  and  it 
draws  my  attention  to  various  contentions 
put  forth  by  a  number  of  wealthy  citizens  of 
the  country  in  behalf  of  a  gun  license.  One 
of  my  correspondents  closes  a  letter  thus: 
"We  should  make  the  Gun  License  $5.  and 
shut  out  completely  those  who  cannot  pay 
that  price." 

If  this  gentleman  is  a  reader  of  Rod  and 
Gun,  and  I  think  he  is,  I  ask  him,  particularly, 
to  follow  me. 

The  dependence  of  game  protection  on  the 
killing  of  game,  and  alleged  game,  presents  a 
problem  of  constantly  increasing  seriousness. 
Wherever  the  game  supply  is  perpetual; 
wherever  our  marsh  areas  are  well  populated 
by  muskrat  and  abounding  in  fertility  and 
vegetation  and  other  valuable  duck  foods, 
there  is  no  worry;  but  where  all  looms  up 
ahead,  there  is  a  crisis  to  be  dealt  with.  We 
may  as  well  face  this  situation  now,  and  re- 
solutely grapple  with  it,  particularly  when 
we  have  the  public  mind  closely  pursuing  the 
subject. 

In  the  first  place,  the  principle  that  the 
protection  of  game  and  other  wild  life  must  be 
supported  by  the  killing  of  game,  as  contended 


LICENSE:  INACCURACIES 

Kerr 

by  my  friend  of  the  private  club,  is  thoroughly 
and  everlastingly  wrong.  We  might  as  well 
assume  that  every  public  school  must  be 
supported  by  its  pupils,  or  go  out  of  business. 

Through  the  force  of  circumstances  we  have 
been  drifting  with  the  current  of  game  slaugh- 
ter, until  all  of  us  have  lodged  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  sand.  The  principle  of  game  pro- 
tection only  through  slaughter,  is  reprehen- 
sible and  untenable.  For  the  people  of  any 
Province,  or  any  country,  to  assume  that 
protection  must  come  through  slaughter  or 
not  come  at  all,  is  to  assume  that  the  song 
bird  and  other  insectivorous  birds  are  not 
worth  protecting  when  their  defence  must  be 
paid  for  by  the  tax-payers  at  large.  Shall 
robins  be  slaughtered  by  pot-hunters  because 
there  are  no  more  duck$  for  privileged  sports- 
men to  kill?  Shall  the  wild  birds  and  beasts 
of  gameless  provinces  or  counties  have  no 
protection? 

The  duty  of  the  citizen — to  protect  wild 
life  according  to  its  needs — has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  regulations  for  the  killing 
of  game,  or  the  income  to  be  derived  there- 
from. Game-killing  and  modern  wild  life 
protection  or  conservation  are  two  very  dis- 
tinct and  widely-separated  industries.  If 
the  licensing  of  game  hunters  happens  to 
produce  a  considerable  revenue,  that  in- 
cident is  merely  the  good  fortune  of  the  pro- 
vincial treasury,  and  nothing  more.  If 
hunting  is  a  legitimate  sport,  and  of  genuine 
benefit  to  a  large  body  of  good  citizens,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  province  to  regulate  it,  and 
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A  WORLD'S  RECORD 

This  Brook  Trout,  weighing  14H  pounds  (note  the  two* 
foot  rule)  was  caught 

ON  THE  NIPIGON  RIVER 

You  may  not  ha^v^jhe  same  luck,  but  you  can  be  sure  of 
sensational  sport  if  ^B^isit  this  celebrated  stream. 

Book  reservation  beforehanoTor  our  own  "Nipigon  Lodge"  to  insure  satisfaction. 
For  through  tickets,  information  and  descriptive  map  and  leaflet  apply  to  nearest 
C.N.R.  Agent  or  Gen.  Pas'r  Dept.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

CANADIAN    NOPTHBPN    P  All-WAV 
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CLARK'S  CANNED  MEATS 

Don't  forget  when  assembling  your  camp  outfit  that  CLARK'S 
can  give  you  VARIETY  and  QUALITY  and  make  the  culinary 
a  real  pleasure. 


SOUPS  in  all  varieties. 

Beefsteak  and  Onions,  Irish  Stew,  English  Brawn, 
Cambridge  Sausage,  Spaghetti  with  Tomato  Sauce 
and  Cheese,  etc. 

Corned,    Roast   and   Boiled   Beef,   Ox  Tongue, 
Sliced  Smoked  Beef,  Potted  Meats,  etc.,  etc. 
Plum  Pudding,  Mince  Meat,  etc. 

INSIST  ON  CLARK'S.      IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

W.  CLARK,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 
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make  it  bear  its  share  of  public  burdens;  but 
the  protection  of  wild  life  must  not  depend  for 
its  life  blood  upon  hunting-license  revenues. 
Wherever  the  hunting-license  fees  can  and 
do  pay  the  cost  of  game  and  song-bird  pro- 
tection, that  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  pro- 
vincial tax-payer,  but  it  does  not  in  any 
manner  release  him  from  his  duty  when  the 
license  money  ceases  to  accrue. 

Shall  the  game  birds  of  beauty  and  value  be 
penalized,  and  slaughtered  whenever  there  is 
no  longer  any  game  to  kill,  even,  under 
license? 

The  idea  is  repulsive.  Surely  the  people  of 
Canada  generally  never  will  adopt  such  a 
policy,  even  though  some  individuals  are 
practising  it  today. 

No;  a  thousand  times  no.  The  protection 
of  all  birds,  and  our  tattered  remnants  of 
game  birds  and  fur-bearers,  never  should  be 
made  contingent  upon  the  receipt  of  blood- 
money  derived  from  the  sale  of  hunting 
licenses.  We  must  not  descend  low  enough  to 
occupy  such  mean  and  sordid  ground  as  the 
acceptance  of  that  principle  would  imply. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  people  of  all  Canada  to 
accord  all  species  some  stringent  protection 
that  their  circumstances  now  demand,  en 
tirely  regardless  of  the  license  question;  and 
if  ever  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  hunting- 
license  fees  are  inadequate  for  the  main- 
tenance of  provincial  wardens  and  game 
guardians,  then  all  the  shortages  must  be 
made  up  by  taxation.  The  Canadian  people 
are  not  yet  so  poverty  stri  cken  that  they  can 
not  afford  to  protect  their  valuable  and 
beautiful  birds.  Why  should  not  all  the 
people  who  are  benefitted  by  the  labors  of 
insectivorous  birds  and  an  increased  food 
supply  pay  something  to  protect  those 
feathered  allies  and  servants  from  wicked 
annihilation?  It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to 
impose  a  tax  on  the  gunners.  Who  is  to  carry 
the  burden  until  that  time  arrives?  Who  is  to 
carry  the  burden  after  wild  life  is  increased 
and  is  performing  its  duty?  These  may 
appear  premature  questions  but  they  may  as 
well  be  answered  while  we  are  instituting  a 
new  system  of  bird  and  animal  protection. 

But,  if  we  are  going  to  make  an  attempt  to 
preserve  and  restore  wild  life  then  we  surely 
appreciate  future  possibilities  and  must  face 
them  when  they  come  and  not  side-track  any 
issue  at  this  time.  We  do  know  that  wild 
birds  and  animals  are  necessary.  We  do  know 
that  marsh  areas  are  essential  for  the  produc- 
tion of  ducks  and  afford  our  citizens  the  re- 
creation they  demand.  We  do  know  that  the 
taking  of  too  many  by  too  many  people  at  one 


time  will  exterminate  the  supply  so  the  best 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  limit  the  killing  and 
taking  by  all,  establish  game  sanctuaries  and 
properly  guard  the  seed  stocks.  This  should 
create  a  hardship  for  no  one. 

Another  of  my  correspondents  closes  a 
letter  thus, — "What  is  your  candid  opinion 
regarding  Martin  Hunter's  contention  in  con- 
nection with  the  Muskrat?" 

The  editorial  writer  of  the  "Standard"  and 
"Bull  Moose"  afford  me  an  opportunity  to 
come  to  the  defence  and  criticism  of  Martin 
Hunter  in  regard  to  the  muskrat. 

Mr.  Hunter's  contention,  as  I  accept  it,  is 
based  upon  the  muskrat  in  its  natural  haunts 
or  elements.  I  cannot  accept  the  experiment 
of  our  editorial  writer  as  there  are  too  many 
factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  among 
them  the  starvation  of  an  animal  to  tempt 
its  appetite  for  almost  anything.  I  do  not 
question  the  remarks  of  "Bull  Moose"  re- 
garding the  attack  of  the  muskrat  on  Trout 
and  as  he  states  that  he  actually  saw  the  rat 
eat  the  trout  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  deny  him. 

All  open-minded  wild  life  authorities  will 
admit  rivalry  between  game  animals  and 
birds  and  game  birds  and  animals  and  fish. 
Years  ago,  when  hunters  were  few,  and  in- 
ventive genius  had  not  developed  various 
contrivances  for  getting  game,  all  wild  life 
held  its  own  and  abundantly  increased  in  face 
of  its  individual  quarrels  and  battles. 

During  one's  open  study  of  various  speci- 
mens of  wild  life  he  is  likely  to  see  many 
wonderful  and  vexing  things  and  I  fear  many 
of  us  are  too  hasty  to  condemn  a  particular 
species  until  we  have  studied  its  value  and 
why  it  was  placed  here  by  a  merciful  Creator. 

I  have  actually  observed  five  muskrat 
attack,  and  kill  a  carp  in  the  center  of  a  pond 
and  convey  same  to,  and  drag  upon,  the  bog 
but  not  one  of  them  put  its  teeth  into  the 
flesh  for  food. 

The  muskrat's  food  during  the  growing 
season  consists  mainly  of  flag  root  and  blue- 
joint,  the  tops  of  which  he  utilizes  for  the 
construction  of  his  home  in  which  he  stores  his 
winter  supply  of  food  consisting  of  wapito, 
lily  and  other  vegetation.  My  examination  of 
food-stools  that  were  destroyed  by  the  axe  and 
spear  of  the  trapper  and  hunter  did  not  reveal 
the  quarters  of  migratory  water-fowl,  fish  or 
animal  of  any  description. 

In  the  friendliest  fashion  I  would  suggest 
that  our  editor  and  our  industrious  "lady 
writer"  institute  a  careful  search,  capture  and 
exterminate  that  snapping-turtle  or  coon  that 
took  the  duck  and  be  careful  that  he  does  not 
get  a  good  hold  on  one  of  their  toes. 
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The  three  words  that 
tell  the  whole  ^tory  of 
a  perf  edt  cup  of  coffee, 
from  plantation  to 
breakfast  table  

"Seal  Brand"  Coffee. 

In  l/2,  1  and  2  pound  tins.  Whole — ground — pulverized — also 
fine  ground  for  Percolators.   Never  sold  in  bulk.  is7 

CHASE  &  SANBORN,  MONTREAL. 
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Hardy's  The  Great  British  Specialists 

In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


to 

MS  MAJESTY 
KING  CEORCE  V. 


THE  GREAT 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
says,  "  We  must 
never  forget  that  it 
is  to  HARDY 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


THE  "DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel-hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's."  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75  %  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.  All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  ex- 
perts whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS 
have  been  awarded.  Length  9-ft.,  weight  5}4  ozs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  5%  ozs.; 
10-ft.,  weight  6  ozs.  All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings. 
PRICE— Rod,  with  one  top  only,  $18.37;  with  two  tops,  $22.04.  If  in  Bamboo 
protector  case  to  carry  THE  WHOLE  ROD,  $2.44  extra. 

DRY  FLIES— As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford, 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc.,  60  cents  per  doz. 

GUT  CASTS — The  Anglo-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 
Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto 
to  medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 
8/6d.  per  doz.  or  $2.08,  9-ft.  11  /-per  doz.  or  $2.69. 

Hardy  Bros.,Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 


JILONG  THE  TRAP  LINE 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  FUR  TRAPPER 
AND  HANDLER 

LUMAN  KEESEGKER 


AT  the  present  time  practically  all  trap- 
ping is  done  with  steel  jaw  traps,  the 
appearance  and  working  principles  of 
which  are  familiar  to  every  man  or  boy.  No 
other  form  of  trap  yet  invented  can  approach 
the  steel  trap  in  effectiveness  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  anything  will  ever  completely  fill  its  place. 
While  there  are  various  makes  of  steel  traps 
on  the  market,  nearly  all  manufacturers  have 
adopted  the  same  size  standards  and  use  the 
same  system  of  numbering.  The  Newhouse 
traps,  which  are  the  highest  grade  manu- 
factured, are  made  in  eight  standard  sizes, 
numbered  from  No.  0  which  is  the  smallest 
to  No.  6,  which  is  the  largest  made  in  this 
country.  Now  some  of  you  trappers  will  ask 
"What  traps  would  you  recommend  for 
trapping  fur  bearing  animals?"  I  would 
prefer  the  Sargent  brand,  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  very  broad  jaws.  The  advantages 
of  these  are  apparent  when  one  considers  that 
most  of  the  game  that  gets  away  after  having 
once  been  trapped,  have  their  legs  broken 
when  the  jaws  close  upon  them.  Within  a 
short  time  after  a  limb  has  been  broken  it 
becomes  numb  after  which  the  animal  twists 
out.  Sargent  traps  do  not  break  the  bones, 
and  are  entirely  reliable  in  every  way.  Other 
brands  are  usually  made  in  sizes  0,  1,  1  y2,  2,  3 
and  4  only.  The  No.  0  trap  is  commonly 
employed  for  catching  such  small  animals,  as 
barn  rats,  pocket-gophers,  and  weasels,  but 
may  be  used  successfully  also  for  muskrats. 
For  the  latter  I  think  the  No.  1  or  jump  trap 
No.  91  is  better  and  is  the  most  useful  and 
popular  of  all  sizes.  It  is  used  generally  for 
mink,  skunk,  muskrat,  and  opposum.  The 
No.  1  Yl  is  a  good  size  for  raccoon,  and  foxes, 
but  many  trappers  use  it  for  muskrats  and 
skunks  and  in  fact  as  an  all-around  trap.  For 
raccoon  I  would  prefer  the  double  jaw  New- 
house  trap  No.  91  or  No.  91  J/£. 

I  do  not  put  much  faith  in  manufactured 


animal  baits.  I  use  the  flesh  of  some  animal 
placed  above  the  trap  or  somewhere  near  it. 
It  should  be  obvious  then  that  a  bait  should 
never  be  placed  on  the  trap  itself  for  few 
animals  would  be  caught  this  way.  When 
setting  a  trap  having  a  V-shaped  spring,  such 
as  the  Victor,  the  spring  should  be  turned  a  few 
degrees  towards  the  right,  that  is  towards  the 
jaw,  which  is  held  by  the  trigger  and  pan. 

This  action  will  cause  the  free  jaw  to  drop 
down  to  a  position  level  with  the  pan  so  that 
the  trap  can  be  easily  and  neatly  covered. 
Whenever  possible,  if  the  trapper  knows  which 
way  the  animal  will  approach,  he  should  so 
place  his  trap  that  the  bed  piece,  that  is  the 
long  piece  to  which  the  jaws  and  crossbar  are 
fastened,  will  be  in  line  with  the  animal's 
approach.  An  observance  of  this  rule  will 
enable  the  trapper  to  catch  many  animals 
which  would  be  missed  if  the  traps  were  set 
crosswise,  as  when  the  trap  is  so  set  the  rising 
jaw  sometimes  throws  the  animal's  foot  en- 
tirely clear  of  the  trap. 

When  setting  a  trap  on  land,  it  should 
always  be  placed  in  a  shallow  excavation  so 
that  when  covered  the  soil  will  appear  in- 
disturbed.  This  covering  should  always 
harmonize  with  the  surroundings  or  it  will 
make  a  wary  animal  suspicious  and  cause  him 
to  avoid  the  trap. 

Traps  should  never  be  greased  and  except 
for  use  in  a  few  special  sets,  they  should  never 
be  coated  with  blood* or  other  preparations. 
As  they  come  from  the  store  they  are  more  or 
less  greasy  from  the  oil  of  the  machines  used 
in  making  them.  This  oil  should  be  re- 
moved by  boiling  the  traps  in  water  or  wood 
ashes.  After  the  traps  have  been  set  awhile 
they  become  rusty,  but  the  rust  does  no  harm 
unless  it  is  allowed  to  become  very  heavy. 
Heavy  rust  on  traps  carries  the  scent  of  man 
longer,  therefore  it  should  not  be  allowed. 
Excessive  rust  may  be  prevented  by  boiling 
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DOMINION  EXPRESS 

TRAVELLERS'  CHEQUES 

Every   traveller    should  carry  them. 
They  identify  you  and  protect  you 
against  loss.    Ask  our  agents 
about  them. 


• — * 


*  "Premier  Model"  Mallard.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Office  * 


Experts  Use  Them — You  Need  Them 

The  hunter  who  has  but  a  few  days  to  spend  in  the  blind  must 
be  properly  equipped  with  Decoys.  No  matter  what  fowl  he  is 
shooting  MASON'S  Decoys  are  the  Decoys  as  modeled  from 
nature,  and  so  thoroughly  tested,  results  are  absolutely  assured. 
Upon  request  catalog  will  be  mailed  free.  Contains  information 
you  are  looking  for. 

MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY 

590  MILFORD  ST.  &.  P.  M.  R.  R.  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


have  been  on  the  market  for  over 
sixty  years  and  are  known  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  for  their  uniform 
excellent  quality. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  these 
in  his  stock,  write  us  direct. 


MADE  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTION 


F.  W.  Fearman  Co. 

LIMITED 

Hamilton,  Ontario 


THE  CAMPER 

will  appreciate  a 
supply  of  r 

BORDEN'S 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

(Unsweetened) 

"St.  Charles","Peerless"or  "Jersey" 

It  serves  all  the  purposes  of  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow.  It  never 
curdles  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  Sold  in  convenient  size 
packages.  Send  for  our  recipe 
book.  "The  Borden  Way." 

Borden  Milk  Co.,  Limited 

MONTREAL 
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the  traps  once  a  year  in  water  and  walnut 
hulls,  bark  of  willows,  oak,  walnut  or  maple,  or 
boughs  of  any  evergreen  trees.  This  will  give 
the  traps  a  dark  color  and  improve  them  for 
trapping  purposes.  For  snow  sets,  traps  may 
be  whitened  by  immersing  them  in  a  solution 
made  from  lime  and  water.  One  must  handle 
them  very  carefully  after  they  have  been  put 
through  this  process,  otherwise  the  white  color 
will  rub  off.  Trappers  lose  a  large  sum  of 
money  each  season  by  careless  and  ignorant 
methods  in  handling  their  furs,  and  many  a 
good  skin  has  been  ruined  and  the  furdealer 
cursed  because  of  this  fact. 

The  following  are  a  few  hints  to  the  trapper 
which  if  followed,  will  mean  more  money  in 
his  pocket. 

Skinning — There  are  two  methods  of 
skinning  fur-bearing  animals,  namely,  "cased" 
and  "open." 

The  raccoon,  beaver,  badger,  bear  and 
cougar  should  be  skinned  "open,"  while  the 
skunk,  mink,  weasel,  fisher,  fox,  wolf,  wolver- 
ine, muskrat,  martin,  house  cat  and  wild  cat 
should  always  be  "cased." 

To  skin  an  animal  "open,"  cut  from  the 
point  of  the  lower  jaw  down  the  belly  to  the 
vent,  down  the  back  of  the  hind  legs,  and  on 
the  inside  of  the  front  legs  across  the  breast 
to  the  point  of  the  brisket,  then  peel  off  the 
skin.  Animals  such  as  mountain  lions,  bear, 
and  wolves  that  can  be  used  as  rugs  or  mount- 
ed should  have  the  feet  skinned  out  to  the 
end  of  the  toes,  leaving  the  claws  attached  to 
the  skin.  The  feet  of  other  animals  may  be 
cut  off. 

To  skin  an  animal  "cased,"  cut  from  the 
feet  down  the  inside  of  the  hind  legs  to  and 
around  the  vent.  Peel  the  skin  carefully 
from  the  hind  legs  and  skin  the  tail  by  slip- 
ping a  slit  stick  over  the  bone,  and  by  grip- 
ping the  stick  with  the  right  hand,  with  the 
bone  of  the  tail  between  the  second  and  third 
fingers,  and  holding  the  animal  with  the  left 
hand,  the  skin  may  be  stripped  off  easily.  Or 
the  tail  may  be  split  part  way  down  on  the 
under  side  and  the  bone  removed.  If  the 
bone  is  left  in  the  tail  it  is  quite  likely  to  spoil. 
Peal  the  skin  from  the  body  by  drawing  it 
toward  the  head,  keeping  the  skin  as  free  from 
fat  and  flesh  as  possible.  Draw  the  skin  from 
the  front  legs,  leaving  the  feet  on  the  skin. 
Cut  the  skin  loose  around  the  eyes  and  ears 
and  when  removed,  the  skin  will  be  in  the 
shape  of  a  long  pocket,  flesh  side  out. 


Stretching — The  board  stretcher  is  the 
simplest  form  and  is  in  most  common  use 
among  trappers  for  the  smaller  animals. 
These  stretchers  are  of  two  kind,  the  plain  and 
the  wedged.  The  plain  stretcher  consists  of  a 
piece  of  a  board  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, about  18  inches  long  and  4  to  6  inches  in 
width.  One  end  of  this  board  is  rounded  off 
and  the  sides  should  also  be  whittled  and 
smoothed  to  a  blunt  edge. 

The  board  stretchers  are  used  only  for  those 
skins  which  are  taken  off  cased.  The  skins 
should  be  drawn  tightly  over  the  blunt  end  in 
the  edges  of  the  square  end  or  secured  by  a 
few  tacks.  This  stretcher  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  skins  of  opposum,  skunks 
muskrat,  mink  and  animals  of  a  like  size. 

The  wedge  stretcher  is  more  elaborate  than 
the  foregoing,  and  I  think  it  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  former.  The  first  requisite 
is  a  board  of  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  two  feet  or  more  in  length  and 
three  and  a  half  inches  at  one  end  tapering  to 
the  width  of  two  inches  at  the  other.  This 
end  should  now  be  rounded  and  the  edges  of 
the  board  whittled  off  to  a  blunt  edge,  as  al- 
ready described  in  the  foregoing,  commencing 
near  the  centre  of  the  board,  thinning  to  the 
edge,  and  finishing  with  the  notches  at  the 
square  end.  Now,  by  the  aid  of  a  rip  saw 
sever  the  board  through  the  middle  length- 
wise. The  wedge  is  the  next  thing  to  be 
constructed  and  should  consist  of  a  piece  of 
wood  the  thickness  of  the  centre  of  the  board 
and  of  the  same  length,  tapering  from  an  inch 
in  width  at  one  end  to  half  an  inch  at  the 
other.  To  use  the  stretcher  the  two  boards 
are  inserted  into  the  skin  (the  latter  with  the 
fur  inward).  The  wedge  is  then  inserted  be- 
tween the  large  ends  of  the  boards  and  driven 
in  sufficiently  to  stretch  the  pelt  to  its  full 
capacity,  securing  it  in  the  notches  by  slight 
cuts  in  the  hide,  or  by  a  tack  or  two  at  the 
edge.  It  should  then  be  hung  in  a  cool,  airy 
place  and  the  pelt  left  to  "season." 

In  preparing  furs  for  marketing,  salt  or  any 
other  preparation  should  not  be  used  on  skins 
whfen  they  are  intended  for  market.  There  is, 
of  course,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  that 
is  in  regard  to  the  furs  of  some  of  the  large 
artimals.  For  instance  trappers  usually  put 
salt  in  the  ears  of  the  bear  after  they  have  been 
skinned  out,  etc.  The  largest  per  cent  of  hair 
slipped  skins  are  caused  by  carelessness  in 
drying. 
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FISHING  RODS  Made-i  n-Canada 

No  further  need  to  go  to  England  or  the  States  for  the  highest  grade  rods.  We  can  make  them. 

DO  YOU  KNOW— 
We  have  been  making  fishing  rods  in  Toronto  for  over  thirty  years,  in  Lancewood,  Green- 
heart  and  split  cane.     Our  5-oz.  Greenheart  and  5-oz.  split  cane  Blake  rods  are  great 
favorites  and  of  the  highest  quality.    Our  dark  green  patent  silk  bound  5-oz.  split  cane 
rods  are  beauties  and  much  admired. 

OUR  VERY  LATEST  PRODUCTION  is  in  silk  bound  steel  rods,  unequalled  the  world  over. 
The  dark  green  silk  binding  protects  this  rod  against  all  possible  rust  and  adds  greatly  to 
its  strength  and  beauty.    All  rods  made  for  trout  and  bass.    We  repair  all  kinds  of  rods. 

The  Allcock,  Laight  &  Westwood  Co.,  (Limited) 

Manufacturers  of  Fishing  Tackle.     -      -    78  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  and  Redditch,  England. 
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makers. 


Ha^e  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The  slit 
over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows  freedom 
in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by  sportsmen, 
automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact,by  everybody.  Sold 
by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 


THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO, 


HAMILTON,  CANADA 


The  Highlands 
of  Ontario 


The  most  glorious  spot  on  the  American 
continent  for  your  vacation.    Cast  aside  the 
cares  of  business  and  roam  in  Nature's 
garden.    Thousands  of  square  miles  of  woods 
lakes  and  streams,  all  undefiled  by  the  re- 
lentless  march   of   industry.     Where  the 
fisherman  can  thrill  to  the  death  fight  of  the 
muskie,  the  bass  and  the  trout!  Where 
swimming,  boating,  camping  are  everything 
they  should  be  to  give  you  THAT  PER- 
FECT VACATION.    Breathe  in  health  and 
vigor  in  the  pure  air  of  the  pine  and  spruce 
grown  hills,  2,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Reached  easily  on  through  trains  via 
the  Grand  Trunk  System.  For  full  de- 
tails see  or  write. 

C.  E.  Horning,  Union  Sta.,  Toronto,  or 
J.  Qui n Ian,  Bonaventure  Sta.,  Montreal. 


THE  MUSKRAT 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


I was  highly  interested  in  the  appearance 
of  an  article  from  'the  pen  of  Martin 
Hunter  recently,  in  Rod  and  Gun  where- 
in he  takes  to  task  those  who  believe  that  the 
muskrat  is  a  flesh  eating  animal.  The  person 
criticized,  I  believe,  is  a  woman  whose  article 
had  appeared  in  this  magazine  wherein  a  re- 
ference had  been  made  that  the  little  brown 
brother  of  the  reeds  was  something  of  a  flesh 
eater.  In  the  honest  endeavor  to  pillory  a 
supposed  inaccuracy  I  believe  Mr.  Hunter 
made  a  pretty  sweeping  assertion  in  denying 
that  muskrats  eat  flesh.  I  do  not  question  in 
the  least  Mr.  Hunter's  integrity  or  his  sincere 
purpose  in  the  matter  but  I  wish  to  add  my 
own  version.  I  would  not  go  on  record,  how- 
ever, but  for  the  fact  that  I  know  that  the 
muskrat,  from  my  own  experience,  is  a  flesh 
eating  animal.  In  my  younger  days  I  trapped 
a  great  deal,  principally  muskrats  which  were 
then  very  numerous.  Not  only  did  I  use  flesh 
of  various  sorts,  parts  of  crow,  etc.,  but  actu- 
ally used  muskrat  flesh  itself.  Nor  did  the 
flesh  only  lure  in  the  rats  but  they  actually  ate 
of  it  and  many  an  old  muskrat  I  caught  by 
baiting  the  trap  with  flesh  from  another  rat. 
Further,  I  hold  that  it  is  just  as  valuable  to 
bait  the  trap  with  a  piece  of  muskrat  as  a 
piece  of  carrot,  flagroot  or  apple.  To  tell  the 
truth  I  did  not  stumble  on  this  of  my  own 
accord,  but  read  the  hint  in  a  well  known 
trapper's  publication,  and  thereafter  tried  it 
out  very  successfully.  The  same  publication, 
(Hunter-Trader-Trapper),  to  which  Martin 
Hunter  has  contributed  a  great  number  of 
articles  in  the  past  has  contained  this  same 
hint  a  great  many  times.  I  have  never  seen 
the  method  questioned  in  print.  But  even 
then  this  was  referring  to  the  use  of  a  piece  of 
a  muskrat  itself  for  bait  to  lure  another  rat; 
whereas  Martin  Hunter  states  that  muskrats 
will  not  even  eat  flesh  of  other  animals,  in 
which  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  Besides 
muskrat  flesh  I  have  used  every  other  sort 
with  luck.  Among  veteran  trappers  it  is  con- 
sidered a  mighty  good  thing  to  bait  traps  with 
flesh  (set  for  muskrat)  with  a  possibility  of 
catching  a  passing  mink. 

Scientifically,  of  course,  the  muskrat  is  said 
to  be  herbivorous,  never  carnivorous.  Martin 
Hunter  states  they  are  not  carnivorous  be- 
cause their  teeth  are  not  constructed  for  meat 
eating. 


But  in  guides  to  trappers  and  from  many 
other  sources  we  find  references  to  their  meat 
eating  proclivities.  In  the  Newhouse  Trap- 
per's Guide  conceded  to  be  the  best  guide  in 
the  country,  written  by  the  originator  of  the 
Newhouse  trap,  we  find  this  the  following. 

"Their  natural  food  is  grass  and  roots;  but 
they  will  eat  clams,  mussels,  flesh,  corn,  oats, 
wheat,  apples,  and  many  vegetables." 

Here  not  only  flesh  is  mentioned,  but  also 
clams  and  mussels.  Newhouse  is  held  as  an 
authority  on  trapping  and  his  word  is  con- 
sidered final  in  these  matters.  And,  although 
I  did  not  know  it  till  now,  he  also  advocates 
muskrat  flesh  as  a  bait.  He  states  that 
"even  the  flesh  oj  the  muskrat"  may  be  used. 

On  one  occasion  in  particular  I  have  wit- 
nessed muskrats  engaged  in  eating  a  feathered 
creature.  In  concealment  one  day  I  watched 
three  muskrats  on  top  of  a  large  flattened  rat 
house  tussling  with  something  and  apparently 
eating  of  it.  Curious  as  to  this  performance,  I 
poled  out  and  found  that  they  had  acquired  a 
hell-diver,  (pied-billed  grebe),  and  were 
fighting  over  the  spoils.  The  tough  old  fellow 
has  been  torn  to  shreds  and  partaken  of. 
Since  having  seen  that  I  believe  that  wildfowl 
killed  and  lost  by  hunters  are  often  dragged 
away  for  food  by  the  rats.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  young  wild  ducks  are  killed  by  the  musk- 
rats,  as  well  as  by  great  northern  pike  and 
muskallunge. 

I  see  nothing  strange  in  the  assertion  that 
the  muskrat  is  a  flesh  eating  creature.  A 
million  stranger  things  happen  in  the  wild. 
The  least  known  things  are  always  derided 
and  scoffed  at.  For  instance,  if  a  person  should 
say  that  snakes  hear  with  their  tongues,  why, 
he  would  be  held  up  as  a  traitor  to  the  cause 
of  humanity.  And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
and  known  but  to  a  possible  person  in  ten 
thousand,  snakes  do  hear  by  means  of  their 
tongues. 

But  if  a  person  should  come  forth  with  the 
assertion  that  a  frog  may  be  frozen  in  a  cake 
of  ice,  (a  slow  process  of  freezing),  and  that 
cake  of  ice  may  be  put  away  and  not  melted 
out  till  three  years  thereafter,  if  a  person  said 
that  that  frog  would  then  stretch  itself,  open 
its  eyes  and  view  the  sun,  its  supposed  period 
of  dormancy  over,  would  that  person  be  stoned 
and  tarred  and  feathered  as  a  Nature  Faker? 


ARTIFICIAL  TRAPS  AND  TARGETS 


John  Town  son 


ABOUT  the  time  the  passenger  pigeon  disappeared 
the  glass  ball  came  into  use  as  a  target  to  be 
thrown  from  a  spring  trap.  The  first  glass  ball 
trap  was  a  very  simple  affair.  It  consisted  of  a  piece 
of  steel, un  shape  like  half  of  a  waggon  spring,  with  a 
cup  to  hold  the  glass  ball  on  the  thin  end,  while  the 
heavier  end  of  the  spring  was  firmly  fastened  to  a 
plank  or  board.  The  thin  end  of  the  spring  was  pressed 
down  and  held  in  position  by  a  trigger-like  attachment 
with  a  rope  fastened  to  it.  At  the  call  of  pull  by  the 
shooter  the  spring  was  released  and  the  glass  ball 
described  a  half  circle  in  the  air.  Of  course,  with  this 
primitive  arrangement  the  position  of  the  board  had 
to  be  changed  every  time  a  change  of  angles  was 
desired.  Some  time  afterwards  a  revolving  trap  was 
invented  to  throw  the  balls  at  different  angles  without 
changing  the  board,  which  made  it  possible  to  throw 
more  balls  in  a  given  time,  and  latterly  the  glass  balls 
were  also  filled  with  feathers,  which  floated  in  the  air 
after  the  ball  was  broken,  to  remind  the  shooter  of  the 
departed  pigeon.  Some  of  the  old-timers  became 
quite  expert  at  the  game,  and  when  they  got  on  to 
the  knack  of  catching  them  when  they  reached  the 
highest  point  in  their  half  circle  flight  straight  scores 
were  not  infrequent  even  in  those  days  of  ten-bore  guns 
and  black  powder.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  flight 
of  a  glass  ball  did  not  resemble  that  of  a  bird  in  the 
least  and  that  there  was  considerable  objection  to  the 
broken  glass  that  covered  the  ground,  still  they  formed 
a  link  in  a  chain  of  sport  which  has  reached  gigantic 
proportions  to-day. 

It  was  inevitable  when  Ligowski  (that  sounds  like  a 
Polish  or  Russian  name,  and  I  would  not  bet  that  I 
have  spelled  it  correctly)  invented  his  trap  and  clay 


pigeon  with  its  sustained  powers  of  flight,  the  glass  ball 
would  be  displaced,  and  it  was  very  quickly. 

The  clay  bird  was  similar  in  shape  to  the  target 
in  use  to-day  with  the  exception  that  there  was  a 
papier-mache  lug  fastened  to  the  rim  of  the  disc  which 
was  inserted  in  the  jaws  of  the  arm  of  the  trap  by  which 
it  was  thrown.  The  flight  of  the  target  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  but  the  breaking  qualities  were  not  so 
good.  The  material  from  which  they  were  made 
(brick  clay,  the  same  as  a  flower  pot)  varied  a  good  deal 
in  its  breaking  qualities,  whether  through  the  fault 
of  the  material  or  the  manufacture  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  but  the  fact  remains  that  on  numerous  oc- 
casions I  have  picked  them  up  after  being  shot  at  with 
the  marks  of  five  or  six  pickles  of  No.  6  shot  clearly 
stamped  upon  them.  When  you  come  to  consider 
that  the  shot  was  propelled  by  drs.  of  black  pow- 
der out  of  a  ten-bore  gun  you  can  form  some  idea  how 
hard  it  was  to  break  them. 

There  were  numerous  other  makes  of  traps  and 
targets  tried  with  different  degrees  of  success.  The 
Peoria  blackbird,  a  saucer-shaped  target  with  two 
little  projections  on  the  side,  made  of  the  same  material 
as  the  target,  and  thrown  from  a  trap  with  an  extra 
long  arm,  which  gave  the  target  a  long-sustained 
flight,  and  which  was  a  satisfactory  breaker  when  hit, 
was  about  the  best  of  the  targets  used  before  the 
present  kind  of  target  came  into  general  use. 

Of  course,  with  the  old  style  of  traps  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  throw  anything  like  the  number  of  targets  the 
modern  traps  can  handle,  but  they  filled  the  bill  at  the 
time,  especially  in  those  days,  when  if  we  shot  at  forty 
or  fifty  targets"  during  the  course  of  an  afternoon  it  was 
all  we  wanted.  Artificial  bird  shooting  is  a  fascinating 
sport  and  is.gaining  new  adherents  every  day. 


TOURNAMENT  DATES 

Aug.  13-16. — Dominion  Game  Protective  and  Trap 
Shooting  Association  Tournament,  Sandwich, 
Ont.,  A.  N.  Lawrence,  Sec'y,  Ford,  Ont. 

Aug.  27-31. — Canadian  National  Exhibition,  five  day 
shoot. 

The  management  of  the  St.  Thomas  Gun  Club 
have  completed  arrangements  to  hold  in  St.  Thomas 
next  December  a  five-day  Grand  International  Tour- 
nament much  larger  than  past  tournaments  held  in  that 
city.  It  is  expected  that  this  year's  tournament  will 
be  the  second  largest  on  the  continent. 

TOURNAMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 
The  blue  ribbon  event  of  sportdom — the  Grand 
American  iTrapshooting  Tournament — takes  place 


during  August.  It  is  one  of  the  66  tournaments  fot  the 
Encouragement  of  Trapshooting  to  take  place  during 
"dog  days."  These  66  tournaments  are  listed  in  .22 
States  and  Canada.  Registered  tournaments  in  no  way 
tell  of  the  number  of  trap  events  that  are  held  in  the 
country.  The  registered  events  are  the  ones  in  which 
the  Interstate  Association  gives  aid. 

The  Grand  American  and  the  two  Canadian  tour- 
naments are  the  biggest  of  the  month.  The  grand 
American  takes  place  at  the  South  Shore  Country 
Club,  Chicago,  111.,  during  the  week  beginning  August 
20.  The  following  week  the  Canadian  Nation.-il  Ex- 
hibition will  stage  its  second  five-day  shoot  at  Toronto, 
and  on  the  13,  14,  15  and  16  of  the  month  the  Dominion 
Game  and  Trapshooting  Association  will  stage  its 
annual  shoot  fest  at  Sandwich,  Ont.  Trapshooters 
making  preparations  to  go  to  the  Grand  American 
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tournament  should  take  heed  of  the  date  for  the  closing 
of  entries.  It  is  August  4,  with  E.  K.  Shaner,  No.  219 
Coltard  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Iowa  leads  in  the  number  of  registered  tournaments 
in  August  with  13.  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  come 
next  with  seven  each.  Wisconsin  and  New  York  each 
have  five,  while  Ohio,  Nebraska,  Canada,  Arkansas 
and  Michigan,  two  each,  and  Arizona,  Vermont,  Ken 
tucky,  Oklahoma,  Idaho,  Connecticut,  Maryland- 
Colorada,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  each  have  one, 
listed.  * 

Shot  Dominion  Shells. 

At  the  Indian  Tournament,  Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
July  2nd,  and  3rd,  Rowland  Day  of  London  won  high 
average  for  the  two  days  regular  events,  S.  G.  Vance 
was  high  gun  over  all,  on  all  targets  shot  at  and  Sim 
Glover  won  high  professional  average,  these  shooters 
all  used  Dominion  shells  made  and  loaded  by  the 
D.  C.  C.  of  Montreal. 

The  Assiniboine  Gun  Club. 

Scores  at  the  Assiniboine  Gun  Club  on  July  7th  were: 

M.E.  Farwell   75  67 

A.  E.  Turvey   75  64 

A.  Walker   75  64 

D.  A.  Ferguson   75  47 

W.  M.  Hamilton   50  46 

F.  G.  Simpson   50  42 

J.  C.  Wells   50  41 

F.  W.  Nicholson   50  41 

T.  G.  Breen   50  38 

J.  A.  Davidson   50  37 

F.  A.  Strock   50  37 

A.  J.  Turvey   50  25 

J.  Quinn   50  29 

J.  P.  George   25  18 


On  July  11th  the  scores  were: 

A.  E.  Turvey   100  91 

W.  M.  Hamilton   100  89 

J.  H.  Black   100  87 

R.  H.  Conley   100  83 

P.  J.  Legree   1J0  82 

M.  E.  Farwell   100  81 

F.  W.  Nicholson   75  66 

T.  G.  Breen   75  54 

H.  D.  Mcwhirter   75  50 

D.  A.  Ferguson   75  50 

W.  E.  Carr   75  59 

R.  Howard   50  45 

W.  Root   50  41 

M.  E.  Gillespie   50  43 

J.  A.  Davidson   50  38 

J.  C.  Wells   50  35 

A.  Lickfold   50  39 

G.  Sinclair   50  32 

J.  P.  George   50  28 

Armstrong  .'.  50  24 

C.  H.  Bond   25  19 

On  July  18th  the  scores  were: — 

W.  E.  Carr   100  95 

J.  H.  Black   75  66 

M.  E.  Farwell   75  64 

R.  H.  Conley   75  61 

W.  M.  Hamilton   73  58 

D.  A.  Ferguson   75  52 

J.  M.  Stovel   75  18 

C.  H.  Bond   50  42 

A.  Lickfold   50  43 

J.  C.  Wells   50  41 

C.  H.  Leaman   50  40 

T.  G.  Breen   50  37 

P.  J.  Legree   50  37 

J.  S.  Davidson   50  32 

B.  M.  Armstrong   50  34 

J.  P.  George   50  25 


THE  CUR 


CHAS.  A.  PARKER  FULLER 


He's  just  a  plain,  .cur  dog 

Of  white  and  tan; 
His  tail  goes  wiggly-wag — 

As  dogs'  tails  can; 

The  fleas,  they  pester  him — 

As  fleas  will  do; 
And  when  our  Scout  we  bathe, 

He's  grateful,  too; 

He  barks  and  'woofs'  a  lot, 

At  passers-by; 
But  keeps  his  distance  safe, 

With  wary  eye; 

I  love  him  just  as  much 
As  though  he  were 

A  fancy  thorough-bred — 
Instead  of  cur. 


He  likes  to  chase  our  cats, 

And  kittens  small; 
He  likes  to  carry  things,  ' 
And  catch  my  ball; 

He  runs  and  scampers  'round, 

And  bites  his  tail; 
And  worries  my  poor  doll, 
'Till  she  turns  pale; 

He  has  such  pretty  eyes — 

So  full  of  fun! 
He's  only  just  a  pup, 
But  he  can  run! 


We  invite  any  of  our  readers  desiring  information  on  doggie  matters  to  send  in  their 
queries  to  this  department.  Are  you  buying  a  dog;  importing  one;  do  you  understand  the 
new  registration  requirements?  Are  you  in  doubt  as  to  what  breed  of  dog  would  suit  your 
requirements  best?  Is  your  dog  ailing?  Any  breed  you  want  information  on,  no  matter 
what  it  is  you  wish  to  know,  we  will  try  and  satisfy  you  and  to  the  novice  we  might  say  that 
we  may  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble. 

THE  BULLDOG  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  CANADA 

Fourth  Annual  Specialty  Show 


The  above  show  was  held  at  Scarboro  Beach  Park, 
Toronto,  on  Dominion  Day,  July  2,  1917.  The  se- 
lection of  Alex.  H.  Stewart,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
leading  Bulldog  and  Airedale  fanciers  of  the  United 
States,  as  judge,  brought  out  one  of  the  best  collec- 
tions of  Bulldogs  ever  seen  in  Canada.  The  following 
dogs  were  benched. 

List  of  Dogs  Benched. 

No.  1.  H.A.Wilson — Ch.  Coster's  Diamond.  Breed- 
er, owner.  By  "Worsley  Costermonger — The  Little 
Diamond.    Entered  in  Classes  7,  10,  11,  12,  30. 

No.  2.  H.  A.  Wilson — Squire  Diamond.  Breeder, 
owner.  By  Ch.  Coster's  Diamond — Cross  Diamond. 
Entered  in  Class  2. 

No.  3.  H.  A.  Wilson— Walnut  Crib.  Breeder,  S. 
Ibbotson.  By  Mersey  Skipper — Ozebooth  Duchess. 
Entered  in  Class  6. 

No.  4.  H.  A.  Wilson — Worsley  Peggy.  Breeder,  K. 
J.  Rodgers.  By  Chippenham  Crib — Mrs.  Gum- 
midge.    Entered  in  Class  25. 

No.  5.  H.  A.  Wilson — Catton  Sally.  Breeder, 
Mrs.  B.  Lines.  By  Old  Catton  Diamond — Old  Cat- 
ton  Starlight.  Entered  in  Classes  16,  19. 
No.  6.  H.  A.  Wilson — Try  Again  William. 
No.  7.  Harry  Holgate — King  Moston.  Breeder, 
Harry  Holgate.  By  Moston  Marchell — Lady  Kitty 
Kannuck.    Entered  in  Classes  8,  10. 

No.  8.  Harry  Holgate — King  Jack.  Breeder,  Harry 
Holgate.  By  Moston  Marchell — Lady  Kitty  Kan- 
nuck.   Entered  in  Classes  9,  11,  30. 

No.  9.  Harry  Holgate — Lady  Betty  Grey.  Breeder, 
Harry  Holgate.  By  King  Harold — Lady  Dollie  Grey. 
Entered  in  Classes  17,  18. 

No.  10.  Herbert  Thomas  Gubb — Oakwood  Marquis. 
Breeder,  H.  T.  Gubb.  By  Dick  Whittington — Black 
Nellie.    Entered  in  Classes  4,  6,  7. 

No.  11.  Herbert  Thomas  Gubb — Oakwood  Tenacity. 
Breeder,  H.  T.  Gubb.  By  Rydal  Skipper— Kitty 
Crumpsall.    Entered  in  Classes  1,  2. 

No.  12.  Herbert  Thomas  Gubb — Oakwood  Royal. 
Breeder,  H.  T.  Gubb.  By  Rydal  Skipper— Kitty 
Crumpsall.    Entered  in  Classes  13,  14. 

No.  13.  Herbert  Thomas  Gubb — Ch.  Strathway 
Knowle  Marquis.    For  exhibition  only. 

No.    14.    Sid    Perkins— Rockley    Silent  Witness. 


-Twanbrook  China. 


Breeder, 
-Snooks. 

Breeder, 
Entered 


Breeder,  Sid  Perkins.    By  Punch- 
Entered  in  Classes  8.  10. 

No.    15.    Mrs.    Davis — Countess  Nell. 
R.  Hanley  Frost.    By  Worsley  Dreadnought- 
Entered  in  Class  26. 

No.  16.  Edward  Cobb — Devon  Squire. 
E.  Cobb.  By  Radiant  Stone — Lady  Lilian, 
in  Classes  3,  4. 

No.  17.  Edward  Cobb — Lady  Lilian.  Breeder,  J.  F. 
Lavery.  By  Ch.  Cheetham  Squire — Stonewall  Jane. 
Entered  in  Classes  20,  21. 

No.  18.  Mrs.  H.  Peabody — Prince  Albert's  Double. 
Breeder,  T.  H.  Hopper.  By  Bromzind  Boostall — 
Negress.    Entered  in  Classes  3,  6,  7. 

No.  19.  Chas.  Rodgers — Rough  Diamond.  Breed 
er,  H.  A.  Wilson.  By  Homeward  Jumbo — The  Little 
Diamond.    Entered  in  Classes  6,  7,  11,  30. 

No.  20.  L.  G.  Anderson — Vixines  Lilly.  Breeder, 
owner.  By  Coster's  Diamond — Vixine.  Entered  in 
Classes  14,  15,  16,  17. 

No.  21.  Edwin  Langstaff — Peaceful  Jane.  Enter- 
ed in  Class  17. 

No.  22.  H.  F.  Rann — Admiral  Jumbo.  Breeder, 
H.  F.  Rann.  By  Rydal  Skipper— Lady  Brit.  Enter- 
ed in  Classes  2,  3,  5. 

No,  23.  G.  Ayres — Dermott  Beauty.  Breeder, 
G.  Ayres.  By  Worsley  Dreadnought — Dermott  Girl. 
Entered  in  Class  17. 

No.  24.    G.  Ayres — Dermott  Girl.    Breeder,  B. 
Fairthorne.    By  Ch.  Cheetham  Squire — Dufferin  Girl. 
Entered  in  Class  17. 

No.  25.  G.  Gaull — Sandfield  Marquis.  Breeder, 
G.  Gaull.  By  Rydal  Skipper — Bell.  Entered  in 
Classes  2,  3,  4. 

No.  26.  Miss  Margaret  Bain — Birchcliffe  Baron. 
Breeder,  G.  R.  Farquharson.  By  Ch.  Coster's  Dia- 
mond— Pentland's  Daughter.  Entered  in  Classes 
2,  4,  7,  30. 

No.  27.  J.  W.  Mountain — Bashful  Boy  of  Lam- 
bare.  Breeder,  G.  R.  Farquharson.  By  Elmer  Boy — 
Sweet  Chuck.    Entered  in  Classes  8,  11. 

No.  28.  J.  W.  Mountain — Baron  of  Lambare. 
Breeder,  Mrs.  A.  A.  E.  Pearson.  By  Dalston  Demon — 
Dalston  Day  Dream.    Entered  in  Classes  9,  12,  30. 

No.  28.  J.  W.  Mountain — Baron  of  Lambare. 
Breeder,  J.  C.  Dowling.    By  Baron  of  Lambare — 
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Ch.  Judy  of  Lambare.    Entered  in  Classes  15,  17. 

No.  30.  J.  W.  Mountain — Ch.  Belgrave  Lady  of 
Lambare.  Breeder.  P.  S.  Shillam.  By  Chineham 
Paradox — Crumpsall  Socks.    Entered  in  Classes  19,  23. 

No.  31.  J.  C.  Dowling — Gammon  of  Lambare. 
Breeder,  owner.  By  Baron  of  Lambare — Ch.  Judy 
of  Lambare.    Entered  in  Class  10. 

No.  32.  J.  C.  Dowling — Ch.  Judy  of  Lambare. 
Breeder,  owner.  By  Worsley  Dreadnought — Shiela 
of  Lambare.    Entered  in  Classes  19,  22,  30. 

No.  33.  W.  R.  Green — Greenstone.  Breeder, 
G.  Windle.  By  Walnut  Crib — Strike  Out.  Entered 
in  Classes  2,  3,  5. 

No.  34.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Roberts — Sheila  Cheming. 
Breeder,  J.  E.  Dowling.  By  Worsley  Dreadnought — 
Shiela  of  Lambare.    Entered  in  Class  26. 

No.  35.  H.  T.  Bailey— Radiant  Stone.  Breeder, 
Miss  Sumner.  By  Rival  Stone — Brenda.  Entered 
in  Classes  8,  9. 

No.  36.  Nobel  Jackson — Lady  Violet.  Breeder, 
G.  R.  Farquharson.  By  Ch.  Coster's  Diamond — 
Pentland's  Daughter.    Entered  in  Classes  14,  15,  16. 

No.  37.  A.  W.  Munson — Bill  Louvain.  Breeder, 
A.  W.  Munson.  By  Pentland  Clansman — Lady 
Louvain.    Entered  in  Classes  5,  8. 

No.  38.  A.  W.  Munson — Miss  Louvain.  Breeder, 
G.  R.  Farquharson.  By  Ch.  Coster's  Diamond — 
Pentland's  Daughter.    Entered  in  Classes  14,  15,  16. 

No.  39.    H.  P.  Farrell— Sandfield  Betty.  Breeder, 

G.  Gaull.  By  Rydal  Skipper — Belle.  Entered  in 
Classes  14,  15,  16,  17. 

No.  40.  Bert  Preston — Rydal  Skipper.  Breeder, 
owner.  By  Ch.  Cheetham  Squire — Rydal  Loo. 
Entered  in  Classes  8,  9,  12. 

No.  41.  Bert  Preston — Tango  Girl.  Breeder,  A. 
Groves.  By  Mersey  Skipper— Loo  Loo.  Entered 
i  n  Class  19. 

No.  42.  James  Marsden — Woodhey  Duchess. 
Breeder,  owner.  By  Walnut  Crib — Woodhey  Lassie. 
Entered  in  Classes  15,  17. 

No.  43.  James  Marsden — Woodhey  Lassie.  Breed- 
er, H.  A.  Wilson.  By  Worsley  Dreadnought — Belle. 
Entered  in  Class  15. 

No.  44.  Bert  Thornber — Bruce.  Entered  in  Class- 
es 6,  7. 

No.  45.  Edward  Johnson — Oakland  White  Mar- 
quis. Breeder,  Bert  Preston.  By  Ch.  Cheetham 
Squire — Toll  Bar  Judy.    Entered  in  Class  5. 

No.  46.  Geo.  R.  Farquharson — Pentland  Clans- 
man. Breeder,  H.  Chadwick.  By  Homeward  Jumbo 
— Worsley  Peggy.    Entered  in  Classes  8,  9. 

No.  47.  Geo.  R.  Farquharson — Pentland's  Daugh- 
ter. Breeder,  owner.  By  Pentland  Clansman — 
Cheetham's  Daughter.    Entered  in  Classes  17,  18,  19. 

No.  48.  E.  A.  Knott— Toll  Bar  Judy.  Breeder, 
W.  C.  Hillier.  By  John  Kidd — Richmond  Gipsy. 
Entered  in  Class  25. 

No.  49.  R.  Scott  Wilson — Oakville  Miss  Marco. 
Breeder,  owner.  By  Prince  Marco — Dundee  Beauty. 
Entered  in  Class  13. 

No.  50.  R.  Scott  Wilson— Dundee  Beauty.  Breed- 
er, L.  P.  Price.  By  Haywood  Marquis — Airlie  Beauty. 
Entered  in  Classes  18,  19. 

No.    51.    H.    Ryder — Black    Diamond.  Breeder, 

H.  Rann.  By  Homeward  Jumbo — Molly  Diamond. 
Entered  in  Classes  8,  9,  11. 

No.  52.  Mrs.  Jack  Lakin — Hallside  Sensation. 
Breeder,  J.  F.  Lakin.  By  Ch.  Billy  the  Verger— Ch. 
Belfast  Mary  Jane.    Entered  in  Class  21. 

No.  53.  Mrs.  Graburn — Worsley  Clansman.  Breed- 
er, M.  C.  Krill.  By  Coagitor — Cecilia.  Entered  for 
exhibition  only. 

No.  54.  Mrs.  Graburn — Goldie.  Breeder,  Mr. 
Dale.  By  Woodcote  Merry  Boy — Summerton  Hope. 
Entered  in  Class  17. 

No.  55.  W.  W.  Laskey — Pickled  Peaches.  Breed- 
er, W.  W.  Laskey.  By  Calaghan  Max — Birmingham 
Tressie.    Entered  in  Classes  14,   16,  18. 

No.  56.  C.  H.  Robinson — Penfold  Pressgang. 
Breeder,  M.  Webster.  By  Halabat — Nanmap  Netta. 
Entered  in  Class  8  and  9. 

No.  57.  D.  W.  Gunn — Bully  Bee.  Breeder,  owner. 
By  Walnut  Crib — Belle  Stone.    Entered  in  Class  26. 

No.  58.    D.  W.  Gunn — Blockade.    Breeder,  owner. 
By  Walnut  Crib — Belle  Stone.    Entered  in  Class  2. 
Awards. 

Class  1 : — Puppy  Dogs,  6  to  9  months. — 1 .  Oakwood 
Tenacity. 

Class  2: — Puppy  Dogs. — 1.  Birchcliffe  Baron;  2, 
Oakwood  Tenacity;  3,  Admiral  Jumbo. 

Class  3: — Maiden  Dogs. — 1,  Devon  Squire;  2, 
Prince  Albert's  Double;  3,  Admiral  Jumbo. 

Class  4: — Junior  Dogs. — 1,  Birchcliffe  Baron;  2, 
Oakwood  Marquis;  3,  Devon  Squire. 

Class  5: — Novice  Dogs. — 1,  Bill  Louvain;  2,  Ad- 
'   miral  Jumbo;  3,  Greenstone. 

Class  6: — Limit,  Dogs,  under  45  lbs. — 1,  Walnut 
Crib:  2.  Oakwood  Marquis;  3,  Prince  Albert's  Double. 


Class  7: — Open,  Dogs,  under  45  lbs. — 1,  Birchcliffe 
Baron;  2,  Oakwood  Marquis;  3,  Ch.  Coster's  Diamond. 

Class  8: — Limit,  Dogs,  45  lbs.  and  over. —  1,  Try 
Again  William;  2,  Black  Diamond;  3,  Bashful  Boy 

of  Lambare. 

Class  9: — Open,  Dogs,  45  lbs.  and  over. — 1,  Black 
Diamond;  2,  King  Jack;  3,  C.  H.  Robinson's  Penfold 

Pressgang. 

Class  10: — Breeders,  Dogs. — 1,  Ch.  Coster's  Dia- 
mond; 2,  Gammon  of  Lambare;  3,  King  Moston. 

Class  11. — Canadian  Bred,  Dogs. — 1,  Ch.  Coster's 
Diamond;  2,  Black  Diamond;  3,  King  Jack. 

Class  12: — Stud,  Dogs. — 1,  Baron  of  Lambare; 
2,  Ch.  Coster's  Diamond;  3,  Rydal  Skipper. 

Winners  Dogs. — Winners  No.  6,  Res.  No.  26. 

Class  13:— Puppy  Bitches.  6  to  9  months— 1,  Oak- 
wood  Royal;  2,  Oakville  Miss  Marco. 

Class  14: — Puppy  Bitches. — 1,  Miss  Louvain;  2, 
Vixines  Lilly;  (3,  Pickled  Peaches. 

Class   15: — Maiden,   Bitches. — 1,    Miss  Louvain;, 

2,  Venetia  of  Lambare;  3,  Vixines  Lilly. 

Class  16: — Junior,  Bitches. — 1,  Miss  Louvain;  2 
Catton  Sally;  3,  Vixines  Lilly. 

Class  17: — Novice,  Bitches. — 1,  Pentland's  Daugh- 
er;  2,  Venetia  of  Lambare;  3,  Vixines  Lilly. 

Class  18: — Limit  Bitches  under  40  lbs. — 1,  Pent- 
land's Daughter;  2,  Dundee  Beauty;  3,  Pickled  Peaches. 

Class  19:— Open,  Bitches,  under  40  lbs.— 1,  Ch. 
Judy  of  Lambare;  2,  Ch.  Belgrave  Lady  ol  Lambare; 

3,  Pentland  s  Daughter. 

Class  20: — Limit,  Bitches,  40  lbs.  and  over. — 1,  Lady 
Lilian. 

Class  21: — Open,  Bitches,  40  lbs.  and  over. — 1, 
Lady  Lilian;  2,  Hillside  Sensation. 

Winners,  Bitches.— Winners  No.  32,  Res.  No.  30. 

Class  22:— Breeders,  Bitches.— 1,  Ch.  Judy  of 
Lambare. 

Class  23: — Canadian  Bred,  Bitches. — 1,  Ch.  Bel- 
grave Lady  of  Lambare. 

Class  24: — Brood,  Bitch. — 1,  Judy  of  Lambare. 

Class  25: — Veteran,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1,  Worsley 
Peggy;  2,  Toll  Bar  Judy;  3,  Goldie. 

Class  26: — Miniature,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1,  Bully 
Bee;  2,  Sheila  Cleming;  3,  Countess  Nell. 

Class  27:— Brace.— 1,  J.  C.  Dowling;  2,  H.  A.  Wil- 
son; 3,  J.  W.  Mountain. 

Class  28:— Trio.— 1,  H.  A.  Wilson;  2,  J.  W.  Moun- 
tain; 3,  Harry  Holgate. 

Class  29:— Team.— 1,  H.  A.  Wilson;  2,  J.  W.  Moun- 
tain. 

Class  30: — Grand  Challenge. — 1,  Ch.  Judy  of  Lam- 
bare; 2,  Birchcliffe  Baron;  3,  Ch.  Coster's  Diamond. 

Specials. 

Won  by  No.  26. — The  Graburn  Puppy  Cup  — 
Donated  by  Mrs.  J.  Graburn,  for  the  best  Puppy  Dog, 
to  be  won  three  times  in  succession. 

Won  by  No.  38.— The  McKilliam  Puppy  Cup.— 
Donated  by  Mr.  B.  J.  McKilliam,  for  the  best  Puppy 
Bitch,  to  be  won  three  times  in  succession. 

Won  by  No.  6. — Bulldog  Breeders'  Cup. — Donated 
by  "A  Friend  of  the  Breed,"  for  the  best  Dog,  to  be 
won  three  times  in  succession,  with  no  less  than  two 
Dogs. 

Won  by  No.  47. — The  Novice  Cup. — Donated  by 
"A  Friend  of  the  Breed,"  for  the  best  Novice,  over 
twelve  months,  either  sex,  to  be  won  three  times  in 

succ6ssion. 

Won  by  No.  1.— The  Campbell  Shield.— Donated 
by  Dr.  J.  A.  Campbell,  for  the  best  Canadian  Bred 
Dog  or  Bitch  having  at  least  three  of  its  progeny 
benched,  to  be  competed  for  at  our  Annual  Show,  to 
be  won  three  times  in  succession.  For  members  only 
if  there  is  competition. 

Won  by  No.  6.— The  Cheetham  Bulldog  Trophy.— 
For  the  best  Bulldog,  open  to  members,  to  be  won 
three  times,  in  succession  with  no  less  than  two  dogs. 
Medal  to  be  given  with  each  win. 

Won  by  No.  47. — Mr.  Clayton  donates  25  Bachelor 
Cigars  for  Best  Limit  Bitch  under  40  lbs. 

Won  by  No.  17. — Mr.  Graburn,  special  for  Best 
Limit  Bitch,  40  lbs.  and  over. 

Won  by  No.  17. — Mr.  Johnson  donates  Pipe  in  case 
for  Best  Open  Bitch,  40  lbs.  and  over. 

Won  by  No.  32. — Canada  Cigar  and  Tobacco  Co. 
donates  one  box  of  Emo  Cigars  for  Best  Bleeder's 
Bitch. 

Won  by  No.  32. — Mr.  Renwick  donates  $1.00  for 
Best  Canadian  Bred  Bitch. 

Won  by  No.  32. — Mr.  J.  Kenyon  donates  one  Bulldog 
Medal  for  Best  Brood  Bitch. 

Won  by  No.  57. — Mr.  Barron  donates  special  for 
Best  Miniature  Dog  or  Bitch. 

Won  by  No.  38. — Mr.  Dowling  donates  Bulldog 
Medal  for  Best  in  Puppy  Bitches,  Class  14. 

Won  by  H.  A.  Wilson. — Mr.  Callum  donates  Meer- 
schaum Pipe  in  case  for  Best  Team. 

Won  by  No.  32. — The  Tobacco  Products.Corporation 
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of  Canada,  Ltd.,  donate  200  Melachrino  Cigarettes 
for  Best  in  Challenge  Class. 

Won  by  H.  A.  Wilson. — Mr.  A.  A.  Beard  donates  a 
small  Ham  for  the  man  benching  most  dogs  owned 
by  one  member. 

Won  by  No.  32. — Toronto  Trophy  Craft  Cup — 
For  the  Best  Canadian  Bred  Bitch,  to  be  won  three 
times  in  succession,  or  the  first  five  wins.  This  trophy 
to  be  competed  for  at  shows  held  in  Toronto  by  special- 
ty and  show  giving  clubs  under  C.K.C.  rules. 

Won  by  No.  6. — Mr.  Renwick  donates  Cup  for 
Best  Dog  or  Bitch  in  Show. 

Won  by  No.  32. — Mr.  J.  Russell,  $5  Gold  Piece  for 
Best  Canadian  Bred  Dog  or  Bitch,  bred,  owned  and 
handled  by  the  exhibitor. 

Won  by  No.  11. — Mr.  Sid  Perkins  donates  Bulldog 
Medal  for  Best  Puppy  Dog,  6  to  9  months. 

Won  by  No.  26. — The  Edmond  Cigar  Co.  donates 
one  box  of  Edmond  Cigars  for  Best  Junior  Dog. 

Won  by  No.  37. — The  Jack  Dowlings  Cup  for  Best 
Novice  Dog. 

Won  by  No.  6. — The  B.B.B.  Company  donates 
Smoker's  Set  for  Best  Limit  Dog,  45  lbs.  and  over. 

Won  by  No.  51. — Vallance  &  Co.,  of  London,  do- 
nate 25  Bulldog  Cigars  for  Best  Open  Dog,  45  lbs. 
and  over. 

Won  by  No.  27. — Vallance  &  Co.,  of  London,  do- 
nate 25  Bulldog  Cigars  for  Best  Stud  Dog. 

Won  bv  No.  38. — Mr.  Dowling  donates  $1  for  Best 
Maiden  Bitch. 


Notes. 

Champion  Strathroy  Knowle  Marquis  which  Mr- 
Gubb  of  the  Kingston  Rd.  lately  bought  from  Alex- 
H.  Stewart,  was  given  much  attention,  admiration 
and  criticism  by  the  Bulldog  fanciers  present.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Wilson's  new  English  importation  "Try 
Again  William"  as  a  typical  massive  Bulldog,  received 
the  admiration  of  all. 

One  of  the  best  winners  in  the  Show  was  Miss  Lou- 
vain,  taking  1st  Puppy;  1st  Maiden;  and  1st  Junior. 
She  is  a  little  sister  to  Birchcliffe  Baron,  who  won  so 
well  at  Montreal,  beating  his  sire  Ch.  Coster's  Dia- 
mond. 

A  few  of  the  Airedale  fanciers  of  Toronto  took  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Stewart's  presence  in  the  city  to  have 
him  pass  on  this  year's  Airedale  puppies,  sufficient 
money  was  contributed  to  give  cash  prizes  of  $10.00 
and  $5.00  for  first  and  seconds,  in  dogs  and  bitches, 
and  $10.00  for  best  either  sex.  It  was  regretted  that 
the  inducements  of  judge  and  money  did  not  bring  out 
a  larger  entry.  Only  those  of  one  litter  owned  by 
Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Russell  received  any  attention. 
The  veteran  breeder,  Sid.  Perkins  was  somewhat 
nettled  that  his  pups  did  not  receive  more  attention 
onjpoints. 


REGINA  KENNEL  CLUB  SECOND 
ANNUAL  SHOW 

In  conjunction  with  the  Provincial  Exhibition,  July  23,  24,  25  and  26 


This  year  the  Regina  Kennel  Club  made 
special  efforts  to  put  on  a  record  dog  show  for 
the  western  provinces.  The  occasion  and 
venue  weke  splendid  opportunities.  The 
exhibition  management  appropriated  a  large 
sum  for  the  dog  show  and  the  dog  show  com- 
mittee arranged  for  free  transportation  of 
dogs  from  eastern  and  western  Canada  so  as 
to  have  the  best  dogs  in  Canada  attend. 
Further,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  dog 
fanciers  and  judges  in  the  person  of  George 
S.  Thomas  was  secured.  Yet  withal  the 
number  of  exhibits  was  hardly  up  to*  what  one 
would  expect  especially  from  Ontario  and 
British  Columbia  and  the  neighboring  states. 
Western  Canadian  fanciers  send  dogs,  and 
dogs  that  win,  to  the  Pacific  States  so  would 
like  to  see  those  states  reciprocate.  Toronto 
was  fairly  well  represented  but  mostly  of  the 
selling  variety. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  exhibitors  and 
awards : 

ST.  BERNARDS 

Puppy  Dogs. — 1st  Cumberland  Critic  by  Ch. 
Caedmon  of  Parkdale  ex-Ch.  Lady  Carlisle.  Owner, 
Mrs.  J.  T.  McCulley,  Winnipeg. 

Novice  Dogs. — 1st  Bruno,  H.  Kennett,  Regina; 
2nd  Cumberland  Critic,  Mrs.  J  T.  McCulley,  Winni- 
peg.; 3rd  Bruno,  I.  F.  Bussey,  Moose  Jaw. 

Reserve. — Duke  Loraourn,  W.  H.  Lockerbie. 

Limit  Dogs. — 1st  Principal  ol  Parkdale  by  Alta. 
King  ex  Shadow,  Parkdale.  Owner  I.  J.  McCulley; 
2nd  Bruno,  I.  F.  Bussey;  3rd  Duke  Loraburn  by  Carl 
ex  Lady  Norma.    Owner  Lockerbie,  Regina. 

Open  Dogs. — 1st  Champion  Caedmon  of  Parkdale. 
J.  T.  McCulley;  2nd  Bussey's  Bruno;  3rd  Duke  of 
Loraburn. 

Puppy  Bitches. — 1st  Cumberland  Countess  by 
Caedmon  of  Parkdale  ex  Lady  Carlisle.  J.  T.  Mc- 
Culley.; 2nd  Lady  Warwick  (little  sister)  Mrs.  L. 
Jackson,  Winnipeg. 

Novice  Bitches. — 1st  Lady  Warwick. 

Limit  Bitches. — 1st,  Queen,  Mrs.  Jackson.  2nd 
Deerhorn  Lass  by  Principal  of  Parkdale  ex  Craigic's 
Pride.    W.  G.  Village,  Winnipeg. 


Open  Bitches. — 1st  Queen;  2nd  Deerhorn  Lass; 
3rd  Lady  Montgomery  by  Alpine  Montgomery  ex 
Madza,  Mrs.  Jackson. 

Winner's  Dogs. — Champion  Caedmon  of  Parkdale; 

Winner's  Bitches. — Queen. 

GREAT  DANES 

Open  Dogs. — 1st  and  winners,  Max  III,  G.  B. 
Munnoch,  Winnipeg;  2nd  Napoleon,  A.  L.  Pellard, 
Winnipeg. 

RUSSIAN  WOLF  HOUNDS 
Puppy  Dogs. — 1st,  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow,  J.  T. 
Favell,  Moose  Jaw. 

Novice  Dogs. — 1st,  Kolah  of  Roseau,  J.  Billington, 

Regina;  2nd,  Grand  Duke  of  Moscow. 

Limit  Dogs. — 1st,  Jellico  Rex.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Raven, 
Weyburn,  Sask.;  2nd,  Tippy  Dondiago,  J.  T-  Favell, 
3rd,  Kolah  of  Roseau. 

Open  Dogs. — 1st  and  winners — Jellico  Rex;  2nd, 
Tippy  Dondiago;  3rd,  Kolah  of  Roseau. 

Reserve. — Grand  Duke  of  Moscow. 

Novice  Bitches. — 1st,  Lady  Snow,  R.  Robinson, 
Broadview,  Sask.;  2nd,  Prudence  II.  A.  Marshall, 
Wellwood,  Man. 

Limit  Bitches. — 1st,  Thelma  III.  Miss  B.  Billing- 
ton, Regina;  2nd,  Lady  Snow;  3rd,  Prudence  II. 

Open  Bitches. — 1st  and  winners — 'Thelma  III; 
2nd,  Lady  Snow;  3rd,  Prudence  II. 

BLOOD  HOUNDS 

Open  Dogs. — 1st,  McLean  Mac.  V.  Kidd,  McLean, 
Sask. 

Open  Bitches. — 1st  and  winners — Brittania.  Mrs. 
H.  F.  Kidd;  2nd,  Delia  McLean.  Mrs.  H.  F.  Kidd; 
3rd,  McLean  Bonnie.   Everett  Kid. 

OTTERHOUNDS 

1st  and  Winners. — Delta.  A.  W.  Reindle, 
Winnipeg. 

GREYHOUNDS 
1st  and  Winners. — Kenmar  Lancer.    I.  G.  Kent, 
Toronto. 

POINTERS 

Dogs. — 1st  and  Winners. — Buster  H.  Seloy, 
Regina,  Sask. 

Bitches. — 1st  and  Winners. — Lady  Lou.  E.  J. 
Watson,  Regina. 

ENGLISH  SETTERS 
Novice  Dogs. — 1st,  Jack.    S.  G.  Mclntyre,  Regina. 
2nd,    Ben   Whitestone.     Owner   and   Breeder,  Lee 
Bronson.  Craik,  Sask.:  3rd,  Joe  Pearlstone.    Both  by 
Count  Gladstone  ex  Sask.  Belle. 
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Limit  Dogs. —  1st,  Tobie  Lewis  by  Count  Mohawk 
Boy  ex  Dixie  May  Fly.  Dr.  Irwin  Robb,  Regina,  Sask. 
2nd,  Scout  Gladstone  by  Count  Gladstone.  J.  \V. 
Cram,  Regina;  3rd,  Ben  Whitestone. 

Open  Dogs. — 1st,  Tobie  Lewis;  2nd,  Scout  Glad- 
stone; 3rd,  Glen  View  Major  by  Kell  View  Major  ex 
Miss  Bentick.    H.  M.  Clements,  Regina. 

Puppy  and  Novice  Bitches. — 1st,  Fleet  Pearlstone. 
Lee  Bronson,  Craik,  Sask. ;  2nd,  Dream  Girl  by  Prince 
Rodney's  Count  ex  Buckley's  Betty.  Dr.  Irwin  Robb; 
3rd,  Dixie  May  Fly  by  Ben  May  Fly  ex  Sport.  H.  E. 
Robinson,  Broadview,  Sask. 

Limit  Bitches. — 1st,  Dream  Girl;  2nd,  Dixie  May 
Fly;  3rd,  Verdun  Dot  by  Tobie  Lewis  ex  Betty.  H.  M. 
Clements,  Regina. 

Open  Bitches. — 1st,  Betty.  H.  M.  Clements; 
2nd,  Dream  Girl;  3rd,  Dixie  May  Fly. 

Winner's  Dogs. — Tobie  Lewis. 

Winner's  Bitches. — Betty. 

IRISH  SETTERS 

1st  and  Winners.— R.  H.  Eola  Jack  by  R.  H.  Eola 
Clendrick  ex  St.  Cloud's  Ohio  Queen.  B.  Caldwell,, 
Craik,  Sask.  Lling,  owned  by  E.  A.  DahJquist,  Forget 
Sask.,  absent. 

CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RETRIEVERS 

Novice  Dogs. — 1st,  Gentleman  Jim.  Mrs.  F. 
Turner,  Regina,  Sask. 

Limit  Dogs  and  Winner. — 1st,  Teddy  Junior 
P.  H.  Gordon,  Regina,  Sask.;  2nd,  Gentleman  Jim. 

Bitches. — 1st  and  winners. — Lady  Lucille  Imp. 
Mrs.  Turner;  2nd,  Lady  Peg.    Mrs.  Turner. 

ENGLISH  RETRIEVERS 

1st  and  Winners. — Belle.  Mrs.  E.  G.^Popham 
Regina,  Sask. 

IRISH  WATER  SPANIELS 

Novice  Dogs. — 1st,  Jim.   D.  Smith,  Regina. 

Limit  Dogs. — Mike.    R.  Aitken,  Regina. 

Open  Dogs. — 1st  and  Winners — Mike;  2nd,  Ras*. 
W.  R.  Milton,  Winnipeg;  3rd,  Jim. 

Bitches. — 1st  and  Winners — Regina  Dolly.  R. 
Aitken. 

FIELD  SPANIELS  • 
1st  and  Winners. — Premier.    Mrs.  V.  C.  Roge  s. 
Winnipeg. 

COCKER  SPANIELS 
Dogs. — Black — 1st,  Calmo  Perfecto.    F.  W.  Lewis. 
Toronto. 

Bitches. — Black — 1st,  Colloden  Wag  Tail.  Mrs. 
H.  McAskill,  Winnipeg. 

Dogs, — Red — 1st  Novice,  Prince  Rangii.  Miss 
Prideaux,  Regina,  Sask. 

Open  Dogs. — 1st  and  Winners — Red  Max.  C.  S. 
Wheeler,  Regina;  2nd,  Prince  Rangii. 

Bitches. — Red — 1st  and  Winners — Calmo  Ido. 
F.  W.  Lewis;  2nd,  Wildfire  Belle.  G.  Dowson,  Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Parti-Color. — Puppy  dogs — 1st,  Petit  Rufus.  Miss 
Rogers,  Winnipeg. 

Open  Dogs. — 1st,  Lucky  Deever.    F.  W.  Lewis. 

Novice  Bitches. — 1st,  Calmo  Marlboro;  2nd,  Maida. 

Open  Dogs. — 1st  and  Winners — Petit  Lady.  Miss 
Rogers;  2nd,  Calmo  Marlboro;  3rd,  Maida. 

COLLIES  (SMOOTH) 

Open  Dogs. — 1st  and  Winners — Ch.  Canute  Artful; 
2nd,  Melandra  Sailor. 

Bitches. — 1st  and  Winners — Ch.  Canute  Treasure. 
All  above  owned  by  N.  K.  Swire,  Toronto,  Ont. 

COLLIES  (ROUGH) 

Puppy  Dogs. — 1st,  Verdun  Pilot.  T.  A.  McCusker 
Regina;  2nd,  Pike  Picadar  by  Weston  Surpeme  ex 
Lancaster  Maid.   A.  G.  Lilley,  Edgely,  Sask. 

Novice  Dogs. — 1st,  Sandy.  R.  M.  Ross,  Regina; 
2nd,  Pike  Picadar. 

Limit  Dogs. — 1st,  Corona  Cyclone.  W.  Bartlett, 
Winnipeg;  2nd,  Major.    B.  Gibson. 

Open  Dogs. — 1st  and  Winners — Corona  Cyclone; 
2nd,  Ch.  Coltness  Clinker  by  Parbold  Picadar  ex  Ch. 
Weston — All— Quality.  J.  D.  Strathan,  Toronto,  Ont.; 
3rd,  Major. 

Bitches,  Puppies  and  Novice. — 1st,  Lady  McRae. 
Sergt.  Bromby,  Regina. 

Limit  Bitches. — 1st,  Weston  Refinement  by  W. 
Emperor  ex  W.  Lady.  H.  M.  Clements;  2nd,  Lady 
McRae. 

Open  Bitches. — 1st  and  Winners — Ch.  College 
Supreme  by  Corona  Commander  ex  Lady  Brum.  F. 
Bartlett;  2nd,  Weston  Refinement;  3rd,  Vesta  Tilley. 
W.  Armstrong,  Medicine  Hat.,  Alta. 

Collies  other  than  Sable  and  White. 

Novice  Dogs. — 1st,  Bonnie  Dundee. 

Limit  Dogs. — 1st,  Bruce;  2nd,  Bonnie  Dundee. 

Open  Dogs. — 1st,  Bruce;  2nd,  Bonnie  Dundee. 

Bitches. — 1st  and  Winners — Campbell  Select  by 


Ch.  Campbell  Sterling  ex  Kallorea  Bess.  Alex.  Donald- 
son, Toronto. 

BULL  DOGS 
Puppy    Dogs. — 1st,   Sir   Wilfrid   by   Sir  Admiral 

Beatty  ex  Queen  Mary.   P.  J.  Collison,  Regina. 

Novice  Dogs. — 1st,  Sir  Wilfrid.  2nd,  Prince  by  Prince 
ex  Susie.    R.  Hillier,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Limit  Dogs. — 1st,  Woodend  Tawius  by  Silent 
Prince  ex  Woodend  Dora.  Chinook  Kennels,  Leth- 
bridge,  Alta.  2nd,  Loyal  Pat  by  Ch.  Chinook  Court- 
enay  ex  Good  Fortune.  W.  Wilson,  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
3rd,  David  Lloyd  George.  Sergt.  M.  Ambrose,  C.A. 
S.C.,  Regina,  Sask. 

Open  Dogs. — Under  45  lbs. — 1st,  Loya!  Pat:  2nd, 
Walnut  Crib  by  Mersey  Skipper  ex  Ozebooth  Duchess. 
H.  A.  Wilson,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Open  Dogs. — Over  45  lbs. — 1st,  Try  Again  William 
by  Norwich  Eclipse,  ex  Old  Catton  Starlight.  H.  A. 
Wilson,  Toronto;  2nd,  Woodend  Tawius;  3rd _  Cactus 
Silent  Prince  Imp.  by  Wroxham  Silent  Prince  ex 
Benfleet  Winnie,  A.  P.  Semple,  Regina,  Sask.:  4th, 
Buster  Penfold  by  Richard  Penfold  ex  Jena  London. 
T.  Stanford,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Puppy  Bitches. — 1st,  Chinook  Sunlight  by  Master 
Penfold  ex  Diadem  Penfold.  R.  H.  Maxwell,  Letb- 
bridge,  Alta.  2nd,  Wascana  White  Paw  by  Cactus 
Silent  Prince  ex  Wascana  Queen.  W.  H.  Munro, 
Regina,  Sask. 

Novice  Bitches. — 1st  ana  Winners — Wascana  White 
Paw. 

Limit  Bitches. — 1st,  Chinook  Diadem.  Chinook 
Kennels;  2nd,  Chinook  Pixie  Penfold  by  Kitch  Wessall 
ex  Diadem  Penfold.    Chinook  Kennels. 

Open  Bitches. — Under  40  lbs. — 1st,  Ch.  Judy  ol 
Lambare  by  Woorseley  Dreadnought  ex  Shiela  of 
Lambare.  J.  E.  Dowling,  Toronto;  2no,  Chinook 
Diadem;  3rd,  Chinook  Velocity  by  Brilliant  Stone  ex 
May  Blossom.    Chinook  Kennels. 

Open  Bitches. — Over  40  lbs. — 1st,  Chinook  Pixie 
Penfold;  2nd,  Dora.    H.  S.  McCachan. 

Brace. — 1st,  Chinook  Kennels'  Brace;  2nd,  H.  A. 
Wilson's  Brace. 

BULL  TERRIERS 

Puppy  Dogs.— 1st  and  Winners — Noel's  Double  by 
White  Noelson  ex  Deodora  Countess.  Arthur  Smyth 
Humboldt,  Sask. 

Novice  Dogs. — 1st  and  Winners — Noel's  Double. 

Limit  Dogs. — 1st,  Franklyn  Dynamo  by  Williston 
Monarch  ex  Bettina.  Lieut  Col.  G.  C.  McFarland,. 
Toronto;  2nd,  Nilmar  by  Norose  Patrician  ex  Som- 
brero Patrician.  F.  A.  Rowlin,  Toronto. 
3rd,  Bloomsbury  Whitecote  by  White  Noelson  ex 
Deodora  Countess.    Arthur  Smyth,  Humboldt,  aask. 

Open  Dogs. — 1st,  Ch.  Glenedyth  Imperator  by 
Inferno  King  ex  Ch.  Princess  Patricia.  Lieut.  Col.  G. 
Frank  McFarland,  Toronto;  2nd,  Nilmar;  3rd,  Blooms- 
burg  Whitecote. 

Puppy  Bitches. — 1st  and  Winners— Deodora 
Countess  11  by  White  Neolson  ex  Deodora  Countess. 
Mrs.  I.  V.  E.  Smyth,  Humboldt,  Sask. 

Novice  Bitches. — 1st,  Deodora  Countess;  2nd,. 
Whitecote  Animation  by  Earlsfield  Rival  ex  Rexina. 
Arthur  Smyth;  3rd,  Whitecote  Druce  by  White  Noel- 
son ex  Deodora  Countess.    Arthur  Smyth. 

Limit  Bitches. — 1st,  Whitecote  Animation;  2nd^ 
Whitecote  Druce. 

Open  Bitches. — 1st,  Whitecote  Animation,  2nd„ 
Whitecote  Druce. 

BULL  TERRIERS  OTHER  THAN  WHITE 

Open  Dogs. — 1st,  Mac  by  Nigger  ex  Hoffman's 
Nellie.   J.  Hardy,  Winnipeg;  2nd,  Colonel. 

AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

Puppy  Dogs. — 1st,  Almont  Highland  Prince  by 
Clonmel  Master  Crack  ex  Rigged  Josephine.  J.  A. 
Newman,  Regina,  Sask.;  2nd,  Silver  Birch  Banker. 
Dam,  Muniabb  Floss.  Harry  Clayton,  Toronto,  Ont. 
3rd,  Qu'appelle  Ted  by  Qu'appelle  Mike  ex  Pasqua 
Daisy.  Jas.  Morton.  Reserve — Avitus  Pat,  C.  S. 
Keating,  Regina. 

Novice  Dogs. — 1st.  The  Peddlar  by  Pockley  Am- 
bassador ex  Rockley  Militant  Maid.  Matter  John  J. 
Swann,  Toronto,  Ont.;  2nd,  Pock  o'  the  North  by  Bar- 
ney ex  Dufferin  Topsy  Turvy.  A.  E.  Danby,  Prince 
Albert,  Sask. :  3rd,  Almont  Highland  Prince.  Reserve — 
Qu'Appelle,  Ted. 

Limit  Dogs. — 1st,  Midland  Master  G.  by  Midland! 
Romulus  ex  Elmwood  Muster.  J.  A.  Newman;  2nd,. 
Cock  O'  the  North;  3rd,  Almot  Highland  Prince. 
Reserve — Clipston  Teddy,  H.  C.  Randle,  Regina. 

Members'  Dogs. — 1st.  Midland  Master  G. 
Almont  Highland  Prince:  3rd,  Qu'Appelle  Ted.  Re- 
serve— Clipston  Teddy. 

Open  Dogs. — 1st  and  Winners — Int.  Ch.  Polam 
Maxim.  N.  McKenzie;  2nd,  Ch.  Clipstone  First  Shot 
by  Clipstone  Voucher  ex  Clipstone  Betty.  Geo. 
Kvnoch,  Winnipeg:  3rd,  Midland  Master  G.  Reserve — 
Cock  O'  the  North. 
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Puppy  Bitches. — 1st,  Miss  Romulus  by  Midland 
Master  G.  ex.  Belve  D.  A.  E.  Danby,  Prince  Albert. 
2nd.  Muniabb  Pearl.  D.  W.  Wright,  Toronto,  Ont.: 
3rd,  Avitus  Lady  Betty  by  Ch.  BirchlifTee  Oorang 
ex  DufTerin  Vixen.  C.  S.  Keating,  Regina,  Sask. 
Reserve — Avitus  Vess.    H.  R.  Larer,  Lockwood,  Sask. 

Novice  Bitches. — 1st,  Cactus  Cannie  Jean  by  Ch. 
BirchlifTee  Oorang  ex  Auckland  Sprusness.  A.  P. 
Semple;  2nd,  High  Park  Vic  Nobbier  by  Ch.  King 
Nobbler's  Double  ex  High  Pack-  Vic.  R.  J.  Batt, 
Toronto,  Ont.;  3rd,  Miss  Romulus.  Reserve — Avitus, 
Lady  Betty. 

Limit  Bitches. — 1st,  Midland  Queen  by  Midland 
Master  G.  ex.  College  Colleen.  Geo.  Poole,  Winnipeg, 
Man.;  2nd,  Almont  Peggy;  3rd,  Cactus  Cannie  Jean. 
Reserve — High  Park  Vic.  Nobbier. 

Members'  Bitches. — 1st,  Almont  Peggy:  2nd, 
Avitus  Lady  Betty;  3rd  DufTerin  Duchess. 

Open  Bitches. — 1st,  Ch.  Sunshine  by  Master 
Hatter  ex  Rejected  Kitty.  N.  MacKenzie,  Regina; 
2nd,  Midland  Queen;  3rd,  Almont  Peggy.  Reserve — 
Cactus  Cannie  Jean. 

Brace. — 1st,  MacKenzie's  Brace;  2nd,  Newman's 
Brace;  3rd,  Keating's  Brace. 

IRISH  TERRIERS 

Novice  Dogs. — 1st,  Ottawa  Jack  J.  C.  Meade; 
2nd,  Erin  Mike  by  Quarry  Wood  Rory  ex  Erin  Mollie 
W.  McFarlane. 

Limit  Dogs. — 1st,  Ottawa  Jack;  2nd,  Erin  Mike. 

Open  Dogs. — 1st,  Quarrywood  Barney  by  North's 
Boy  ex  Lynvi  Model.  Geo.  Barron,  Toronto,  Ont.: 
2nd,  Ottawa  Jack. 

Limit  Bitches. — 1st  and  Winners — Katie  Brogan  by 
Patrol  ex  Copper  Queen. 

Open  Bitches. — 1st.  Katie  Brogan;  2nd,  Kelvin 
Glory  by  Bloomfield  Star  ex  Kelvin  Nellie.  Geo. 
Barron. 

BOSTON  TERRIERS 

Puppy  Dogs. — 1st,  Lord  Bellrock  II  by  Chums 
Model  ex  Jean  BellrocK.   R.  B.  Carter,  Assiniboia. 

Novice  Dogs. — 1st,  Happy  Bellrock  by  Delhis 
Happy  ex  Jean  Bellrock.  R.  B.  Carter,  2nd.  Prince 
by  Conawonda.  L.  A.  Kennedy;  3rd,  Doc.  J  B. 
Merrick,  Regina. 

Members'  Dogs. — 1st  and  Winners — St.  Botolph's 
Monte  11  by  Oulton's  Ben  ex  Lady  Bunch.  Miss 
Bessie  McAra,  Regina. 

Limit  Dogs. — 1st,  Major  Reno  by  Oxonian  Rex 
ex  Bellrock's  Peach.  Mrs.  William  Wheeler,  Ed- 
monton; 2nd,  Victoria  Fosco  by  Major  Reno  ex  Fosco's 
Beauty.  Mrs.  William  Wheeler,  Edmonton;  3rd. 
Happy  Bellrock. 

Open  Dogs. — 12  and  under  17  lbs. — 1st,  Major 
Reno:  2nd,  Novelty  by  Ch.  Dallins  Sensation  ex 
Chums  Girl  Biller  &  May,  Winnipeg.  Reserve — 
Prince. 

Open  Dogs. — 17  or  under  22  lbs. — 1st,  Victoria 
Fosco;  2nd,  St.  Bodolph's  Monte  1 1 ;  3rd,  Doc. 

Open  Dogs. — 22  and  under  27  lbs. — 1st,  Dowd's 
Glory  by  Keaby's  Denman  ex  O'Brien's  Daisy.  W.  B. 
Levack,  Toronto;  2nd,  Happy  Bellrock;  3rd,  Patrick  by 
Conawongo  ex  Bonny  Doonie.  Mrs.  Alex.  Cruick- 
shanks,  Earl  Gray,  Sask.  Reserve — Prince. 
Puppy  Bitches. — 1st,  Dolly  Bellrock.  J.  B.  Smith  : 
2nd,  Lady  Bellrock  4th  by  Novelty  ex  Peggy  Bellrock. 
H.  R.  Ross,  Assiniboia,  Sask. 

Novice  Bitches. — 1st,  Dolly  Bellrock:  2nd,  Jean 
Bellrock  by  Ch.  Lord  Bellrock  ex  Winchester  Daz- 
zelle.  R.  B.  Carter;  3rd,  Topsy  by  Sport  ex  Ping  11. 
R.  P.  Teasdale.  Reserve — Beauty  by  Pat  ex  Ping. 
Eric  BrinKwoJth. 

Members'  Bitches. — 1st,  Topsy;  2nd,  Delico. 
M.  Low,  Regina;  3rd,  Burlie. 

Limit  Bitches. — 1st,  Lady  Reno.  Mrs.  Wm.  Whee- 
ler, Edmonton,  Alta.:  2nd,  Little  Miss  Mac  by  Lord 
Rufus  ex  Sparkling  Gem.  W.  B.  Levack,  Toronto; 
3rd.  Bellrock's  Peach  by  Ch.  Lord  Bellrock  ex  Bell- 
rock's  Sweetheart.  Mrs.  Wm.  Wheeler,  Edmonton. 
Reserve — Dolly  Bellrock. 

Open  Bitches — 12  and  under  17  lbs.  — 1st,  Ladv 
Reno;  2nd,  Gasina  Vera;  3rd,  Little  Miss  Mac.  Reserve 
— Bellrock's  Peach. 

Open  Bitches. — 17  and  under  22  lbs. — 1st,  Lill 
Bellrock;  2nd,  Girlie;  3rd,  Beautv  by  Sport  ex  Ping  11. 
J.  Ead. 

Open  Bitches — 22  and  under  27  lbs. — 1st  and  Win- 
ners— Tabby  W. 

Brace. — 1st,  Mrs.  William  Wheeler's  Brace. 

FRENCH  BULL  DOGS 

Dogs. — 1st,  and  Winners — Lakeshore  Pathos  bv 
Pathos  11  ex  Susette.    Mrs.  E.  W.  Smith,  Moose  Jaw. 

Bitches. — 1st  and  Winners — Bremsmores  Petit  by 
Bremsmore  Boy  ex  Lady  Micule.    Mrs.  E.  W.  Smith. 

FOX  TERRIERS  (SMOOTH) 
Novice  Dogs. — 1st,  Rodney  Sutton  by  Togo  111  ex. 


Sabine  Fire  Box  Royal  Crown  Soap  Works;  2nd,  Rex 
H.  R.  Hunking,  Regina. 

Limit  Dogs. — 1st,  Rodney  Sutton;  2nd,  Rex. 

Open  Dogs. — 1st,  Rodney  Sutton,  2nd,  Re. 

Limit  Bitches. — 1st,  Savine  Fire  Box  by  Sabine 
Ruler  ex  Sabine  Frista.  Sutton  Kennels,  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Open  Bitches. — 1st,  Texas  Sutton  by  Togo  111  ex 
Vesta  Sutton.    S.  C.  Taylor;  2nd,  Sabine  Fire  Box. 
FOX  TERRIERS  (WHITE  HAIRED) 

Puppy  Dogs. — 1st,  Live  Oak  Hussar  by  Light 
Dragon  ex  Wakefield  War  Girl.  Geo.  Leslie,  Oakville; 
2nd,  Double  Rough  by  Donnington  Rough  ex  Don- 
nington  Sire.   Mrs.  Fred  T.  Meltby,  Moose  Jaw. 

Novice  Dogs. — 1st,  JofTre.  Miss  Helen  Margaret 
Taylor,  Regina:  2nd,  Bantam  Ikey  by  Cromwell 
Bantam  Double  ex  Lynfield  Martha.  R.  W.  Parsons, 
Regina:  3rd,  Penniston  Max  by  Vickery  Surprise  ex 
More  Trouble.  H.  S.  MacGachen,  Winnipeg. 
Reserve — Double  Rough. 

Limit  Dogs. — 1st,  Admiral  Don  by  Grovefield  Don 
ex  Grovefield  Min.  H.  S.  MacGachen,  Winnipeg; 
2nd,  JofTre;  3rd,  Bantam  Ikey.  Reserve — Double 
Rough. 

Members'  Dogs. — 1st,  JofTre;  2nd,  Bantam  Ikey. 

Open  Dogs. — 1st,  Light  Dragoon  by  Ch.  Green- 
bank  Selection  ex  Kearly  Jewel.  Geo.  Leslie,  Oakville, 
Ont.;  2nd,  Admiral  Don;  3rd,  JofTre.  Reserve — Ban- 
tam Ikey. 

Puppy  Bitches. — 1st,  Live  Oak  Mistress  by  Light 
Dragoon  ex  Wakefield  War  Girl.  Geo.  Leslie,  Oak- 
ville, Ont. 

Novice  Bitches. — 1st,  Penniston  Lance  by  Vickery 
Surprise  ex  More  Trouble.  H.  S.  MacGachen,  Win- 
nipeg. 

Limit  Bitches. — 1st,  Penniston  Lance;  2nd,  Far- 
rington  Rose  by  Mannelle  Wire  Boy  ex  Farncliff  Bae. 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Mulvey,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

Open  Bitches. — 1st,  Can  So  by  Grovefield  Don  ex 
Grovefield  Min.  S.  C.  Taylor;  2nd,  Wakefield  War 
Girl  by  Emroy  Patrol  Leader  ex  Nell.  Geo.  Leslie, 
Oakville,  Ont.;  3rd,  Penniston  Lance.  Reserve — 
Farrington  Rose. 

Brace. — 1st,  Mr.  Leslie's  Brace. 

SCOTCH  TERRIERS 

Puppy  Dogs. — 1st,  Ian  by  Emigrant  Jock  ex  Moray- 
shire Beauty.    R.  M.  Finley. 

Open  Dogs. — 1st,  Bannockburn  Sentry  by  Bapton 
Norman  ex  Bannockburn  Broth.  W.  T.  Marlatt, 
Oakville;  2nd,  Avondale  Adair  by  Albourne  Raven  ex 
Rolleston  Wee  Boy.  Joseph  Perkins,  Toronto;  3rd, 
Ian. 

Puppy  Bitches. — 1st,  Colladen  Flora  oy  Regent 
Toby  ex  Elgin  Lass.   Mr.  H.  MacAskill. 

Open  Bitches.* — 1st  and  Winners — Colladen  Flora. 

SKYE  TERRIERS 

1st  and  Winners — Laddie.  Mrs.  Weeden,  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

YORKSHIRE  TERRIERS 

1st  and  Winners — Princess  by  Twess  ex  Queenie 
Breeder.   N.  R.  James,  Regina. 

WHIPPETS 

Open  Bitches. — 1st  and  Winners — Oak  Mistress  by 
Heritor  ex  Butcher  Kelly.  J  W.  Marples,  England; 
2nd  and  Reserve,  Jimmy  Lind  by  Lemberg  ex  Jet. 
J.  McSloy. 

POMERANIANS 
Puppy  Dogs. — 1st,  Waratah  Boy.   J.  D.  Skiumore, 
Winnipeg. 

Novice  Dogs. — 1st,  Waratah  Boy;  2nd,  Jeff  by  Fluf 
ex  Munto.    Miss  Mildreu  Allan,  Regina. 

Limit  Dogs. — 1st,  Waratah  Boy. 

Open  Dogs. — Under  8  lbs. — 1st,  Waratah  Boy. 

Puppy  Bitches. — 1st,  Beauty  by  Buddie  ex  Gypsy. 
W.  J.  Arnall,  Regina;  2nd,  Waratah  Girl  by  Kaffir  Boy 
ex  Waratah  Dolly.  J.  D.  Skidmore,  Winnipeg. 

Novice  Bitches. — 1st,  Beauty;  2nd,  Little  Beauty 
by  Minto  ex  Daisy.  Mrs.  T.  A.  Livingston,  Regina; 
3rd,  Waratah  Girl.  Reserve — Violet  by  Minto  ex 
Isabel.    Elizabeth  Steele,  Regina. 

Limit  Bitches. — 1st,  Beauty;  2nd,  Little  Beauty; 
3rd,  Waratah  Girl.  Reserve — Violet. 

Members'  Bitches. — 1st,  Beauty. 

Open  Bitches. — Unaer  8  lbs. — 1st,  Beauty;  2nd, 
Waratah  Girl. 

Open  Bitches. — 8  to  12  lbs. — 1st,  Little  Beauty; 
2nd,  Violet;  3rd,  scotty.    Mrs.  R.  H.  Scott,  Regina. 
Reserve — Pom  Pom.   P.  H.  Marshall,  Vancouver. 
PEKINGESE 

Limit  Dogs. — 1st,  Cactus  Pee  Wou  by  Cactus  Wee 
Boy  ex  Cactus  Yappah.    Mrs.  A.  P.  Semple,  Regina. 

Open  Dogs. — 1st,  Chum  Chip  by  Wotton  Konan 
Ti  ex  Ta  Tos  Ki  Clancey  and  Mountain,  Toronto. 

Novice  Bitches. — 1st,  Cactus  Tinee  Top  by  Cactij 
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Wee  Boy  ex  Cactus  Yappah.  Mrs.  A.  P.  Semple, 
Regina. 

Open  Bitches. — 1st,  Cactus  Yappahlby^Pe^Yang 
ex  Tinee.   Mrs.  A. .  P.  Semple. 

VARIETY  CLASSES 

Puppy  Dogs  and  Bitches  (any  breed) — 1st, 
Chinook  Sunlight;  2nd,  Almqnt  Highland  Prince. 

Novice  Dogs, and  Bitches  (any  breed) — 1st, 
Rodney  Sutton;  2no,  Girlie;  3rd,  Kolah  of  Roseau. 

Toy  Dogs  and  Bitches  (any  breed) — 1st,  Princess. 

Terrier  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  International 
Champion  King  Nobbler's  Double  by  Wordsworth 
Royalist  ex  Miss  Nobbier  Norman  MacKenzie,  Regina. 
2nd,  Ch.  Clipstone  First  Shot  by  Clipstone  Voucher  ex 
Clipstone  Betty.  Geo.  Kynoch,  Winnipeg;  3rd, 
Laddie.   Reserve — Girlie. 

Sporting  Dogs  and  Bitches  (Terriers  excepted) — 
1st,  International  Champion  Master  Butcher  Grey- 
hound by  Lansdowne  Butcher  Boy  ex  Butcher  Queen. 
John  G.  Kent,  Toronto;  2nd,  Thelma  111;  3rd,  Tobie 
Lewis.   Reserve — Scout  Gladstone. 

Non  Sporting  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  Champion 
Judy  of  Lambare;  2nd,  Champion  Caedmon  of  Park- 
dale;  3rd,  Woodend  Tawius.  Reserve — Champion 
College  Supreme. 

Open  Dogs  and  Bitches  (any  breed). — 1st, 
International  Ch.  Polam  Maxim;  2nd,  Ch.  Clipstone 
First  Shot;  3rd,  Thelma  111.  Reserve — Kolah  of 
Roseau. 

Brace — Male  and  Female  (any  breed). — 1st,  Mrs. 
Wheeler's  Boston  Terriers;  2nd,  Chinook  Kennel's 
Brace  of  Bulldogs;  3rd,  Norman  MacKenzie's  Brace  of 
Airedales. 

Kennel  of  Four. — 1st,  Chinook  Kennels;  2nd,  Mrs. 
Wm.  Wheeler's  Kennel;  3rd,.  J.  A.  Neman's  Kennel. 
Reserve — H.  M.  Clement's  Glenview  Major,  Betty, 
Verdon  King  and  Verdon  Dot. 

CHILDREN'S  CLASS 

Any  Variety  open  to  Boys  and  Girls. — 1st, 
Avitus  Fluff.  Miss  A.  Taylor.  Reserve— Little  Man 
Friday.    Master  Henry  Munro  Downs. 

Any  Variety  open  to  Girls. — 1st,  Avitus  Fluff. 
Miss  A.  Taylor;  2nd,  Avitus  Coo-ee.  Miss  Alice 
Newman. 

Any  Variety  open  to  Boys. — 1st,  Little  Man 
Friday.   Master  Henry  Munro  Downs. 

NOTES. 

It  was  a  delight  and  a  pleasure  for  the  western 
fanciers  to  see  Judge  Thomas  going  over  the  dogs  so 
fast  and  efficient  did  he  work.  Mr.  Thomas  com- 
plimented the  westerners  on  the  many  fine  dogs  in  the 
wilu  and  woolly  west,  but  the  west  is  quite  civilized 
now  and  some  of  the  best  dogs  in  the  west  were  not  at 
the  show.  After  the  war  we  predict  that  the  dog  shows 
of  the  west  will  equal  those  of  the  east  in  numbers  and 
quality  of  exhibits  and  especially  in  varieties. 

The  West  is  especially  strong  in  working  and  gun 
dogs.  They  want  pure  bred  dogs  that  will  work;  the 
east  want  them  more  for  show,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  all  breeds  that  call  for  work  in  their  make 
up  should  be  worked  to  attain  perfection  and  in  this 
respect  the  westerners  may  eventually  beat  out  the 
easterners. 

Over  two  hundred  dogs  were  benched  making  a  three 
point  show.  The  inducements  offered  merited  a  larger 
entry. 

A  big  feature  of  the  day's  judging  was  the  meeting  of 
Champion  Polam  Maxim  and  Champion  Clipstone 
First  Shot  Maxim  upheld  his  reputation  by  coming 
out  with  flying  colors  and  why  wouldn't  he  under  the 
expert  handling  of  Bert  Swann?  Maxim  is  the  smaller 
dog  but  the  most  terrier.  He  is  a  great  little  dog,  his 
superior  quality  and  show  manners  discount  the  few 
odd  pounds  he  lacks  in  weight  although  he  is  witnin  the 
standaro  We  would  like  to  have  seen  three  or  four 
more  of  the  crack  Airedales  from  Toronto,  Montreal 
and  Vancouver  there. 

A.  P.  oemple  of  the  Cactus  Kennels,  Regina,  had  a 
very  successful  day  His  own  dogs  won  honors  and  he 
showed  other  dogs  with  excellent  results.  With  Semple 
handling  Dr.  Robb's  English  setter,  Toby  Lewis, 
defeated  Ch.  Glen  View  Major.  Mr.  Clements,  how- 
ever, made  up  for  this  defeat  by  winning  many  prizes 
with  his  other  dogs,  his  Betty  taking  first  and  winners 
bitches. 

J.  A.  Newman  of  Regina  won  thirteen  ribbons  with 
three  of  his  dogs.  C.  S.  Keating,  Secretary  of  the 
show,  also  had  a  day  of  successes. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  show  is  due  to  Norman 
MacKenzie,  K.C.  of  Regina  and  President  of  the 
Regina  Kennel  Club,  who  is  now  one  of  the  most  ardent 
fanciers.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  Mr.  Mac- 
Kenzie took  a  liking  to  Airedales.  He  picked  up  one  or 
two  in  Toronto  and  then  commissioned  Bert  Swann  to 


get  a  few  of  the  best  in  England.  First  was  King 
Nobbler's  Double,  then  came  Polam  Maxim  and  the 
bitches  Sunshine  and  Marshfield  Milkmaid.  These 
dogs  became  champions  in  England  and  under  the 
expert  handling  of  Swann,  became  champions  in 
America.  Mr.  MacKenzie  is  well  pleased  that  Polam 
Maxim  has  turned  out  to  be  a  son  of  King  Nobbler's 
Double  as  it  sustains  his  faith  in  the  latter  dog. 

Swann  had  charge  of  the  car  of  eastern  dogs  which 
contained  some  two  dozen  from  Toronto  and  one  or  tw« 
other  points. 

Another  International  champion  was  also  presen 
in  I.  G.  Kent's  greyhound  Master  Butcher. 

Airedales  had  some  of  the  strongest  classes  in  the 
show.  Russian  Wolf  Hounds  were  also  well  represent- 
ed as  also  were  English  Bull  Dogs  which  had  an  ex- 
ceedingly large  entry,  the  famous  Chinook  Kennels  at 
Lethbridge  sending  some  excellent  specimens.  English 
setters,  a  favorite  dog  on  the  prairies,  also  had  another 
big  list  of  entries.  Collies  were  strong  and  an  un- 
usually large  list  of  St.  Bernards  were  benched. 


"SWANK,"  A  BRITISH  WAR  DOG.  ' 

Running  about  in  a  small,  sunny  garden  with  two 
or  three  others  as  fat  and  fluffy  as  itself  was  an  eight- 
weeks-old  pup,  an  Airedale,  all  black  except  its  legs, 
feet  and  muzzle,  which  were  a  rich  tan.  A  gentleman 
named  Mr.  Hobson,  along  with  his  wife,  were  admiring 
them  at  their  gambols.  The  owner,  a  bluff  York- 
shireman,  who  had  bred  them,  remarked,  "You  can 
have  your  choice  for  25s  (about  $6.25),  you  can't  get 
wrong  at  that  price.  They're  all  the  same  litter,  well 
bred  and  reared  and  as  game  as  pebbles."  The  price 
was  paid,  the  choice  made,  and  the  pup  taken  away  in  a 
trap  to  a  village  on  the  opposite  side  of  Leeds.  He 
was  promptly  dubbed  Swank,  on  account  of  his  gay 
carriage.  His  master  was  very  fond  of  a  dog,  and  his 
mistress  most  attentive  to  his  food.  He  had  a  royal 
time,  living  on  exactly  the  same  food  as  they.  Nay, 
further,  both  helped  to  fill  his  plate  with  meat  and 
vegetables  before  seating  themselves.  He  grew  rapidly 
and  thrived  wonderfully.  Mrs.  Hobson  was  as  near 
godliness  as  cleanliness  could  take  her;  hence  Swank 
had  a  bath  religiously  on  Friday  nights.  Unfortunate- 
ly for  his  coat  and  skin,  the  desire  for  cleanliness  was 
greater  than  the  knowledge  of  how  best  to  secure  it  in  a 
dog,  the  consequence  being  that  the  soap  was  never 
sufficiently  rinsed  off,  and  acted  upon  the  color  of  his 
hair,  turning  it  from  a  glossy  black  to  almost  a  rusty 
red,  and  worse,  setting  up  itching  and  running  sores, 
disagreeable  to  sight  and  smell.  Swank  had  to  be 
disposed  of. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  "one  of  the  boys' 
thought  an  Airedale  as  a  mascot  for  the  regiment  was 
an  absolute  necessity.  This  was  just  before  we  left 
Leeds  for  the  front.  Swank  was  decided  upon.  The 
first  thing  was  to  cure  him  of  his  troubles.  That  done, 
he  had  to  be  trained  to  his  duties.  Private  Dick 
Dawson  was  a  fancier  of  the  breed,  and  Swank  and  he 
were  soon  inseparable.  Miles  and  miles  did  they  tramp 
together,  wet  or  fine,  and  Swank  never  seemed  easy 
except  when  Private  Dawson  was  in  sight.  I  have 
often  seen  them  together,  and  whether  dogs  can  actu- 
ally understand  what  is  said  to  them  or  not,  in  this  case 
his  keen  eyes  and  watchful  expression  gave  one  the 
opinion  that  Swank  not  only  understood  every  mood, 
but  knew  by  a  look  at  Dawson's  face,  without  any 
speech,  what  was  required  of  him.  He  would  beg, 
fetch  and  carry  anything  named,  sing,  dance  and  laugh 
and  scores  of  other  things  Dawson  had  taught  him. 
But  to  come  to  the  last  scene,  which  I  never  think  of 
without  murmuring  "Poor  Swank!" 

By  the  way,  I  must  not  forget,  however,  before  going 
on  with  that  to  relate  the  wonderful  feat  he  [accom- 
plished, to  the  astonishment  of  all. 

When  crossing  London  for  embarkation  Swank  was 
somehow  lost.  He  certainly  was  not  on  our  boat  nor 
on  the  train  which  took  us  to  our  camp  at  the  base. 
The  men  missed  him  greatly,  and  Private  Dawson  was 
inconsolable.  After  about  a  month  at  the  base  we 
received  orders  for  the  zone  of  operations.  All  were 
eager  to  show  their  grit,  and  I'm  proud  to  say  there  was 
not  a  "funk"  among  the  lot  when  the  peppering  started. 
When  I  said  all,  I  should  have  made  an  exception  of 
Private  Dawson.  The  loss  of  Swank  preyed  on  his 
mind,  and  although  prior  to  that  one  could  never  see 
him  without  a  grin  on  his  face,  I  noticed  he  never  once 
smiled  afterward  until  one  midnight,  when  he  ap- 

E eared  in  my  dugout  grinning  as  usual,  saluted,  and 
reathlessly  and  excitedly  jerked  out  in  an  awed 
undertone — "  'E's  'ere,  Kernel — 'e's  'ere!  See,  sir, 
Swank,  Swank!"  Marvelous!  So  he  was.  Tail  and 
head  up  erect,  in  he  walked,  but  what  a  sight! — his  feet 
sore  and  bleeding  and  festering,  his  coat  a  mass  of  mud 
from  tip  of  nose  to  tip  of  tail,  and  a  mere  skeleton-  com- 
pared to  what  he  was.  God  alone  knows  how  he 
managed  to  reach  us. 
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Private  Dawson  was  a  kind  hearted  lad,  as  well  as  a 
careful  and  experienced  handler  and  trainer  of  dogs, 
and  after  a  few  days  Swank  was  all  there  again,  except 
perhaps  a  few  pounds  lighter. 

We  had  endured  many  hot  times  during  our  stay 
in  the  trenches,  but,  fortunately,  beyond  one  man 
having  his  cap  shot  through,  we  had  escaped  accidents 
of  any  kind. 

About  3  p.m.,  however,  the  Huns  commenced  one 
of  the  fiercest  bombardments  we  had  experienced — 
a  parting  salute,  perhaps,  and  not  only  "Jack  John- 
sons" and  "Whiz  Bangs,"  but  all  manner  of  bombs,  fell 
just  short  or  just  beyond  us.  I  was  walking  along  the 
front  trench,  when  I  heard  a  shout — "Look  out,  lads!" 
and  saw  one  of  our  corporals  rush  and  pick  up  a  bomb 
and  hurl  it  out  of  the  trench  and  back  at  the  Germans, 
shouting  as  he  did  so,  "Take  it  back,  'Ans,  it's  a  bad 
egg."  Cool,  wasn't  it?  Almost  in  the  face  of  a  man 
just  in  front  of  me  whizzed  a  second.  Another  shout 
as  it  was  observed.  The  man  referred  to  gave  a 
startled,  backward  jump,  colliding  with  the  man 
neaTest  him,  bowling  him  over  into  the  slimy  mud. 
As  he  fell  his  rifle  caught  me  full  in  the  chest  and  I 
rolled  against  the  slippery  side  of  the  trench  and 
dropped  with  one  knee  into  a  pool  of  mud  and  water. 
I  saw  that  other  men  beyond  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bomb  were  in  a  like  position.  How  long  the  fuse  of  the 
bomb  fizzed  and  spluttered.  What  an  agonizing  time 
that  was;  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  make  you  understand 
but  when  I  say  that  the  trench  was  so  muddy  that  one 
sunk  almost  up  to  the  knee,  except  where  boards  were 
laid  to  walk  on,  you  can  imagine  we  all  felt  sure  our 
time  had  come,  as  we  couldn't  hope  to  pull  ourselves 
free  before  the  explosion.  Whether  the  German  who 
threw  it  had  given  too  long  a  fuse,  or-  the  exquisite 
torture  of  awaiting  the  catastrophe  was  responsible  for 
the  awful  length  of  time  the  torture  endured  seemed  to 
me,  I  cannot  say,  and  yet  now,  thinking  calmly  over 
it  again,  the  whole  scene  seems  to  have  been  enacted 
as  in  the  snap  of  a  camera's  shutter. 

The  first  thing  which  caught  my  eye  as  I  looked  at 
the  sputtering  fuse  was  the  face  of  Private  Dawson  in 
the  distance — say,  about  fifteen  yards  away.  The  grin 
was  gone.  His  eyes  glared  at  the  burning  fuse,  then 
quickly  dropped  to  Swank.  His  lips  moved  and  his 
hand  pointed  at  the  bomb.  Then,  like  a  race-horse  on 
the  last  straight  run,  Swank  grew  in  my  sight  to  trem- 
endous proportions.  With  a  snap  of  his  great  jaws  he 
seized  the  bomb  and  commenced  his  return  journey, 
not,  however,  at  the  speed  he  ran  for  it,  but  with  a  smart 
stately,  pompous  Stride.  I  was  subconscious  that 
Private  Dawson  was  beating  time,  to  which  ,Swank 
marched.  I  heard  Dawson's  shout  "Halt!'  Swank 
stopped,  with  one  foot  in  the  air.  I  just  noticed  that 
not  a  man  was  within  about  seven  yards  of  him  at  the 
time,  when  another  command  from  Dawson  rang  out — 
"Worry!"  Then  commenced  and  finished  the  tragedy 
of  Swank's  glorious  devotion  and  death.  Lightly  he 
threw  the  bomb  in  the  air,  back  it  dropped  into  the  mud 
beside  the  plank.  Down  upon  it  pounced  Swank, 
mouthing,  crouching  and  growling  over  it;  then  a 


deafening  report,  a  gaping  hole,  quickly  filling  with 
water  Swank  vanished.  Small  pieces  of  bleeding 
flesh,  hair,  skin  and  bones  splashed  on  the  sides  of  the 
trench,  in  our  faces,  on  our  clothes,  dropped  from  above, 
mixed  with  mud  and  water;  on  our  caps  and  hands. 
And  so  if  ever  a  dog  earned  the  V.  C.  Swank  in  the 
manner  of  his  death  deserved  it,  for  without  doubt  but 
for  the  "worry"  in  the  mud  and  under  his  body  many 
lives  of  the  men  of  our  regiment  would  have  been  lost. 

Corporal  Dawson  wears  a  determined  expression 
nowadays.  The  grin  faded  with  his  bedmate  Swank, 
and  the  receipt  of  his  stripes  for  cool  behaviour  in 
perilous  circumstances,  which  I  felt  bound  to  report. 
— "Abe"  Balmforth  in  "Our  Dogs." 


RESCUED  BY  A  DOG 
After  watching  for  two  days  the  spot  in  Duck  Lake, 
Canada,  where  her  husband  was  drowned,  Mrs. 
Patrick  Bruyere,  of  River  Desert,  Quebec,  was  saved 
from  starvation  by  the  sagacity  of  her  dog,  which  swam 
to  the  mainland  from  the  rock  in  a  lonely  part  of  the 
lake  where  the  woman  was  marooned,  with  an  appeal 
for  help. 

Mrs.  Bruyere  had  gone  on  a  fishing  trip  with  her 
husband  three  days  before.  They  landed  on  a  rocky 
island  some  distance  from  shore.  A  squall  set  the 
canoe  adrift  and  Bruyere,  who  could  not  swin,  tied  a 
line  about  his  body  and  waded  into  the  lake  after  the 
canoe.  Getting  to  the  end  of  the  line,  and  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  drifting  boat,  he  called  to  his  wife  to 
let  go  of  the  line.  As  she  did  so  Bruyere  stepped  into 
a  hole  and  sank.    Mrs.  Bruyere  was  unable  to  help  him. 

On  the  lonely  island  her  calls  for  help  were  un- 
answered for  two  days.  She  found  pencil  and  paper 
in  her  husband's  coat,  which  he  had  taken  off  before 
he  went  after  the  boat,  and  wrote  an  appeal  for  help, 
which  she  tied  to  the  dog's  collar.  Then  she  told  the 
animal  to  return  to  the  mainland. 

The  dog  carried  the  message  to  a  neighbor,  who 
organized  a  searching  party  and  rescued  Mrs.  Bruyere. 
She  was  in  a  serious  condition  from  exposure  and  lack 
of  food. 

Time  and  again,  similar  cases  occur  where  a  dog 
is  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  his  master  or  mistress, 
and  such  cases  are  always  worth  bringing  to  public 
attention,  as  a  counteracting  measure  against  adverse 
legislation. 


Canadian  National  Exhibition  Dog  Show. 

The  dates  fixed  for  the  Dog  Show  in  connection  with 
the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  are  September  3rd, 
4th,  5th  and  6th.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  appoint- 
ed judges: — Mr.  A.  Clinton,  Wilmerding,  N.  Y. — 
Sporting  Spaniels;  Mr.  C.  H.  Mower,  Burlington, 
Vt.  — Boston  Terriers;  Col.  R.  McEwan,  London, 
Ont.— Collies;  W.  H.  Whittem,  Esq.,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Pa. — Terriers;  Dr.  G.  W.  Clayton,  Chicago — Big 
Breeds  and  Toys. 


KENNEL  NOTES 


Percy  Howard,  writing  in  Dogs  Weekly,  an  English 
publication,  says:  "Probably  the  most  sensational 
sale  that  has  taken  place  in  Fox  Terriers  for  some  time 
came  to  pass  when  Mr.  George  S.  Thomas,  of  Hamilton, 
Mass.,  cabled  accepting  Dr.  Fenton's  charming  wire- 
haired  Fox  Terrier  bitch  puppy,  Wincanton  Syivia,  at 
350  pounds  (about  $1,750).  This  is  without  any 
question  of  doubt  the  largest  sum  ever  paid  for  an  eight 
and  a  half  months  wire  bitch  puppy,  and  we  con- 
gratulate the  genial  doctor  on  breeding  such  a  grand 
specimen,  and  also  the  plucky  purchaser,  Mr.  Thomas. 
Sylvia's  future  will  certainly  be  watched  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  her  success  is  almost  assured, 
for  we  happen  to  know  that  she  has  already  been 
proclaimed  to  be  a  "gem  of  the  first  water." 

The  Canuck  Kennels  have  this  spring  shipped  a 
dozen  or  two  dogs  and  report  that  all  their  business  ob- 
tained through  Rod  and  Gun  advertising  columns  has 
been  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind.  A  Montreal  pur- 
chaser of  an  Airedale  pup  wrote  saying  he  was  greatly 
pleased,  his  pup  being  the  best  Airedale  pup  he  has  ever 
had.  A  bitch  in  whelp  to  Ch.  Rebound  Oorang  went 
to  Saskatchewan  but  the  Canuck  Kennels  have  others 
coming  by  such  great  sires  as  Ch.  Abbey  King  Nobbier, 
Morning  Admiration,  Ch.  Rebound  Oorang  and  Prince 
Dexter. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  make  this  Kennel  department 
more  interesting  and  instructive  to  owners  of  dogs  and 
of  greater  value  to  breeders  as  an  advertising  medium. 


As  Rod  and  Gun  has  a  good  circulation  from  coast  to 
coast  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  and  as  the  magazine  is  read  by  that  class  of  red 
blooded  sportsmen  who  admire  a  good  dog,  breeders 
will  find  these  pages  particularly  effective  in  disposing 
of  their  stock.  List  your  kennels  in  these  columns  and 
take  advantage  of  this  active  market. 

The  car  of  Eastern  dogs  which  leaves  Toronto  for 
the  Regina  show,  goes  out  in  charge  of  Bert  Swann,  the 
expert  Toronto  handler  so  we  can  look  forward  to  many 
Regina  ribbons  coming  east.  Mr.  Swann  handles  the 
year  round  and  piloted  to  success  the  Airedales  owned 
by  Norman  MacKenzie  a  prominent  Regina  fancier. 
Free  transportation  is  also  being  provided  for  dogs 
from  B.  C  and  Alberta,  so  that  all  Canada  may  be 
represented.  Here's  hoping  that  the  eastern  dogs  will 
prove  "as  good  as  the  wheat." 

A  Revelstoke,  B.  C.  subscriber  writes  asking  what 
breed  of  dog  is  best  for  bear  hunting  and  where  trained 
bear  dogs  can  be  obtained.  Airedales  are  the  general 
favorites  in  the  West  for  trailing  and  treeing  bear,  lion, 
etc.  Four  or  five  Airedales  are  run  in  a  pack  with  about 
two  hounds  as  sure  trailers  or  for  use  on  a  difficult  scent. 
Our  subscriber  should  "  look  through  the  advertisement 
columns  of  Rod  and  Gun  for  kennels  advertising  such 
dogs. 

Sam  Bomford  of  the  Walnut  Kennels  who  this  spring 
imported  the  great  English  Airedale  Rebound  Oorang. 
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ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 


has  just  lately  imported  a  'winning  son  of  his  by  name 
Oorang's  Marquis.  In  same  shipment  came  the  win- 
ning wire  fox  terrier  bitch  Olcliff  Chick  in  whelp  to 
Roundup  who  is  the  sire  of  Ch.  Solonica,  Ch.  Amon 
Marvel,  Ch.  Vickery  Masked  Marvel  and  others. 
Canada  always  has  the  best  that's  going. 

Claud  Faux  of  Lindsay  has  this  month  received  from 
Iowa  a  bitch  pup  by  a  splendid  son  of  Ch.  Tintern 


Tip  Top  and  out  of  a  bitch  he  sent  out  there  last  fall 
This  pup  has  about  the  best  coat,  color  and  head  we 
have  ever  seen  on  an  Airedale. 

While  in  Lindsay  we  noticed  our  old  subscriber  and 
game  protectionist,  F.  P.fMoore,  K.  C,  with  a  Clapton 
smooth  fox  terrier  which  would  trouble  the  best  at  the 

C.  N.  E.  show  or  anywhere  else. 


DOG  HAVING  ENGLISH  RETRIEVER,  IRISH  SPANIEL  AND  COCKER  SPANIEL  BLOOD  IN 
HIM,  OWNED  AND  BRED  BY  ROBT.  SMVlTI,  PORT  HOPE,  ONT. 
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One  of  the  surprises  to  those  visiting  Europe 
in  peace  times  is  the  method  by  which  all 
lands  are  carefully  examined  and  put  to  work 
according  to  their  capacity.  No  farmer  is 
permitted  to  locate  on  non-agricultural  soil, 
and  at  the  same  time,  good  farming  soil 
cannot  be  retained  under'  such  a  crop  as 
timber.  Canada  has  only  made  a  beginning 
at  applying  such  a  policy  of  business  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  the  nation's  natural  resources. 
Thousands  of  farmers  are  today  tied  to  farms 
that  produce  only  a  few  dollars  an  acre,  their 
efforts  and  ambitions  practically  wasted  in  a 
time  when  man-power  is  at  a  high  premium. 
Taking  the  whole  of  Canada's  area,  more  than 
two-thirds  will  never  produce  field  crops,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  two-thirds  will  prove  profitable 
under  only  one  crop,  namely  timber. 

All  efforts  for  the  protection  of  the  forests 
against  fire  and  other  forms  of  needless  waste 
aim  to  keep  in  a  productive  condition  those 
millions  of  acres  that  can  never  grow  field 
crops.  Canada  holds  a  tremendous  national 
advantage  in  her  forests,  but  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century  about  two  thirds 
of  the  original  inheritance  has  been  destroyed 
by  fires.  Nearly  all  modern  countries  have 
put  an  end  to  forest  fires  by  carefully  or- 
ganized protective  systems. 

"A  Reader,  Hastings,  Ont."  asks  where  he 
may  obtain  a  map  of  Algonquin  Park.  A  map( 
of  Algonquin  Park  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines, 


Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto,  and  the 
transportation  companies  also  publish  maps 
of  this  Park.  The  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian 
Northern  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways  all 
cater  to  tourist  traffic  in  Algonquin  Park  and 
some  of  their  folders  containing  information 
regarding  the  Park  also  contain  maps  of  the 
Park.  These  folders  may  be  obtained  from 
ticket  agents  of  the  various  railway  companies. 

To  what  extent  fish  are  susceptible  to 
feeling  was  a  question  discussed  from  oppo- 
site points  of  view  at  the  afternoon  Police 
Court  in  Toronto  recently  before  a  charge  of 
ill-treating  fish  by  overcrowding  them  in  a 
pond  brought  against  Fred  Ward  of  Centre 
Island  by  the  Humane  Society  was  dismissed 
by  Magistrate  Cohen  and  Curran  Morrison, 
J. P.  J.  B.  Fielding,  an  expert  on  fish,  thought 
the  carp  did  suffer  from  shortness  of  air, 
free  oxygen  and  food.  He  could  not  deter- 
mine the  capacity  of  fish  for  feeling  pain. 
Inspector  Ballingal,  of  the  Humane  Society, 
estimated  the  weight  of  carp  in  a  pond 
barely  an  acre  in  extent  at  between  75  and 
80  tons.  He  had  been  informed  that  from 
150  to  200  pounds  of  fish  died  daily.  The 
section  of  the  Act  under  which  the  charge 
was  brought  dealt  with  animals.  The  in- 
spector could  not  say  a  fish  was  an  animal. 
John  Maughan,  jr.,  gave  evidence  that  as  a 
fish  had  a  four  chambered  heart  and  single 
blood  circulation  it  had  not  the  same  capa- 
city for  feeling  pain  as  a  human  being. 


THE  PRAIRIE  CHICKEN 


Its  Distribution  and  Need  of  Protection 
J.  P.  Turner 


Hybrid  Grouse 

Records  are  quite  common  of  the  sharp- 
tail  crossing  with  the  pinnated  grouse;  and 
were  it  possible  to  make  anything  like  ex- 
haustive experiments,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  ascertain  if  the  cross-bred  or  hybrid  grouse 
would  remain  constant  as  a  separate  species, 
combining  all  the  characteristics  of  the  par- 
ent stock. 

Protective  Measures 

Efforts  have  been  made,  by  protective 
laws,  to  re-establish  prairie  chicken  where 
they  have  become  extremely  scarce  or  extinct 
in  the  United  States.  But  all  in  vain.  The 
Lacey  Act,  which  prohibits  interstate  traffic 
in  game,  has  virtually  stopped  the  sale  of  the 
birds  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  East,  and 
the  laws  relating  to  close  seasons  have  been 
greatly  improved;  but  in  several  States,  as  in 
a  portion  of  Western  Canada,  these  still 
appear  to  be  much  too  long,  and  the  chicken 
flocks  decrease  annually  as  the  hunting  in- 
creases. 

In  Arkansas  the  open  season  is  from  No- 
vember 1st  to  December  1st;  in  Illinois. 
October  1st  to  October  16th;  in  Indiana, 
October  15th  to  November  1st;  in  Iowa, 
September  1st  to  December  1st;  in  Minne- 
sota, September  7th  to  November  7th;  in 
Montana,  September  15th  to  October  16th; 
in  Nebraska,  September  1st  to  December  1st; 
in  North  Dakota,  September  7th  to  November 
2nd;  in  South  Dakota,  September  10th  to 
October  10th;  in  Texas,  November  1st  to 
February  1st;  in  Wisconsin,  September  7th 
to  October  1st,  with  a  portion  of  the  State 
closed  until  September,  1919;  in  Alberta, 
October  1st  to  December  1st;  in  British  Col- 
umbia, September  15th  to  October  16th; 
i  in  Saskatchewan,  September  15th  to  Novem- 
ber 1st;  in  North-West  Territories,  September 
1st  to  January  1st;  and  in  the  Yukon,  Sep- 
tember 1st  to  March  15th.  In  Idaho,  Kan- 
sas, Michigan,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Oregon 
and  Ontario,  prairie  chicken  cannot  be  shot, 
at  any  time;  and  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  sad 
to  relate,,  no  mention  of  them  is  made  in  the 
game  laws,  by  sheer  force  of  circumstances. 
In  Manitoba  for  some  years  past  the  open 
season  was  from  October  1st  to  20th. 
The  Government  is  considering  the  advisa- 


bility of  prohibiting  the  shootin  of  prairie 
chicken  for  an  indefinite  period.  (No  open 
season  now  till  1918. — Ed.) 

Decrease  in  Prairie  Chicken 

In  spite  of  all  the  protective  legislation 
enacted  in  the  older  settled  areas  formerly 
occupied  by  either  the  pinnated  or  sharp- 
tailed  grouse,  the  birds  are  not  increasing  or 
even  holding  their  own;  and  in  our  own 
Province  the  fact  is  being  brought  home  to 
us  that  they  are  reaching  a  point  of  alarming 
scarcity.  Some  think  the  prairie  chickens 
are  making  their  last  stand  on  tlte  Canadian 
prairies;  others  believe  that  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  birds  will  be  gradually  righted  by 
nature's  laws;  still  others  claim  that  the 
hunter  plays  no  appreciable  part  in  the  de- 
crease of  birds;  and  too  many  give  the  ques- 
tion no  thought  whatever. 

During  the  last  few  years,  and  more  es- 
pecially at  the  present  time,  the  steady  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  prairie  chicken  has 
been  the  source  of  much  wonder,  speculation 
and  argument.  The  question  is  controversial 
to  the  last  degree,  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
no  final  authority  to  consult,  no  arbiter  before 
whom  to  lay  the  innumerable  claims,  and  no 
one,  in  fact,  who  would  care  to  assume  so 
risky  an  honor.  In  vain,  it  would  seem, 
have  many  reasons  been  put  forward  to 
account  for  the  growing  scarcity  of  birds; 
and  doubt  still  exists,  as  it  will  continue  to  do, 
in-so-far  as  the  basic  cause  of  this  scarcity  is 
concerned;  but  a  careful  perusal  of  the  more 
pronounced  perils  to  which  the  whole  grouse 
family  is  to-day  being  subjected,  will  suggest  1 
that  the  prairie  chicken's  ranks  have  become 
sadly  thinned,  not  so  much  from  any  specific 
agency  as  from  an  accumulation  of  adverse 
causes.  Any  one  of  these  natural  causes 
embraces  a  menace  to  the  birds  which  they 
are  able  to  overcome,  but  collectively,  and  if 
applied  continuously,  they  spell  disaster  when 
re-enforced  by  man's  baneful  influence. 

To  locate  the  outstanding  natural  enemies 
of  the  prairie  chicken  is  not  difficult. 

Leaving  aside  the  possibility  of  disease 
epidemic  (of  which  we  have  no  record,  if  it 
does  exist),  we  ought  to  be  able  to  reduce 
these  agencies  of  destruction  to  a  group,  to 
which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  we  can  feel  justified 
in  attributing  the  scarcity  of  birds  so  far  as 
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Hundreds  of  Caille  Owners  have  asked  to  become  our 
agents,— they  have  seen  how  easy  it  is  to  sell  Caille 
5  Speed  Master  Motors.    They  wanted  to  represent  us  in  their 
vicinity  because  everyone  who  saw  the  Caille 
perform  wanted  one.    We  are  going  to  give 
everyone  a  chance  to  be  an  owner  agent  and 
sell  the  Caille  5  Speed  outboard  motor.  No  previous  selling  experience 
is  necessary.  No  office  or  shop  is  needed.  Anyone  can  easily  understand 
and  operate  a  Caille  5  Speed  Outboard  Motor.   Be  first  in  your  neighborhood. 

Special  Owner  Agent  Offer 

We  will  give  a  special  "Owner  Agents"  discount  to  one  .  in  each  com- 
munity. Our  best  advertisement  is  the  Caille  in  operation,  bwner  Agents 
sell  from  1  to  12  Caille  Motors  a  year  easily  among  friends  and  acquaintances.  Buy 
yours  at  discount  and  sell  all  you  can.    We  want  a  Caille  Owner  Agent  in  your  vicinity. 

2  Speeds  Forward  —  Standstill  —  2  Speeds  Reverse 
Without  Stopping  Motor 

The  Caille  5  Speed  Motor  Starter  operates  with  a  quick,  easy  pull,— women  and  children 
operate  it  easily.  There  are  two  speeds  forward— two  reverse  or  standstill  without  stopping 
the  motor.   This  makes  the  Caille  so  flexible  that  anyone  can  use  it  for  hunting,  fishing, 

pleasure  in  fresh  or  salt  water.    The  Caille  is  simple  in  construction,  made  of  best  materials  and  is  fully  Guaranteed. 
FREE  Catalog,  Special  Owner  Agents  Discount,  Booklet  "  Installation-Operation  and  Care  of 
2  Cycle  Motors  and  Equipment."  all  absolutely  FREE.  Here's  a  chance  to  earn  while  you  play. 

Caille  Perfection  Motor  Co.,  9i9Caille  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

We  make  a  complete  line  of  Inboard  Marine  Engines  from  2x/z  to  30  h.  p. 
If  interested  ask  for  catalog,  giving  dimensions  of  boat. 
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Nature  is  concerned.  Disease  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  for  grouse  of  all  kinds  have  be- 
come scarce  on  the  continent,  and  it  is  evident 
that  their  reduction  in  numbers  is  due,  in 
large  measure,  to  a  common  cause  or  combina- 
tion of  causes.  Epidemics  are  known  to 
attack  different  species  when  abnormal  over- 
production upsets  the  laws  which  govern 
the  true  balance  of  Nature.  We  have  a 
common  and  constantly  recurring  example 
of  this  in  the  periodical  increase  and  decrease 
of  the  varying  hare,  or  "bush  rabbit"  as  it  is 
more  commonly  called.  In  Europe  and  Great 
Britain,  where  most  game  is  artificially  raised 
on  preserves,  this  same  fact  is  thoroughly 
understood,  ,and  over-production  is  carefully 
guarded  against.  But,  to  apply  this  theory, 
by  way  of  explanation,  to  our  ever-decreasing 
grouse,  is  merely  to  enter  the  field  of  useless 
argument.  It  is  well  known  that  none  of 
the  native  game  birds  are  nearly  as  plentiful 
on  this  continent  as  in  the  earliest  days  of 
settlement;  and  though  we  are  told  of,  or 
remember,  "off-years"  when  this  or  that 
species  became  temporarily  scarce  from  na- 
tural causes,  we  also  know  that  never  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  did  the 
prairie  chicken  decrease  to  such  a  low  point  as 
is  the  case  at  present.  To  suggest  the  possi- 
bility of  an  epidemic  of  disease  from  other 
causes  than  over-production  is  to  conjure  up 
the  improbable. 

Among  all  of  the  more  common  species  of 
mammals  and  birds,  to  say  nothing  of  insects, 
Nature  has  provided  that  there  shall  be  an 
over-abundant  natural  reproduction.  This  is 
an  infallible  law  and  one  absolutely  essential 
to  the  perpetuation  of  most  species.  The 
reason  for  this  is  readily  apparent.  The 
ratio  of  destruction,  by  natural  means,  must 
be  overcome  by  a  corresponding  ratio  of 
increase,  or,  failing  in  this,  the  species  will 
become  abnormally  scarce  or  practically  non- 
existent. If  a  species  is  known  to  reproduce 
at  a  high  rate  annually  and  yet  does  not  show 
a  resultant  general  increase  in  numbers  as 
time  goes  on,  and  its  numbers  remain  about 
stationary,  then  the  ratio  of  destruction  in 
that  species  is  merely  counterbalanced  by  its 
reproducing  powers.  Thus  does  Nature  main- 
tain her  true  balance.  Working  from  this 
hypothesis,  we  can  say  conclusively  that  the 
ratio  of  destruction  among  the  grouse  of 
America  has  been,  of  late,  far  in  excess  of 
their  powers  of  reproduction;  and  that  Na- 
ture's balance  has  been  upset  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  several  species  to  a  low  ebb. 

Causes  of  Abnormal  Decrease 
What  are  the  forms  of  these  destructive 


agencies  which  are  waging  such  war  upon 
the  grouse  ranks?  By  leaving  man  out  en- 
tirely for  the  present,  we  do  not  have  to  seek 
far  to  find  them.  First  of  all  there  are  the 
natural  predatory  foes,  the  goshawk  and 
allied  species,  the  great-horned  owl,  cow, 
coyote,  fox,  skunk,  weasel,  etc.  Now  if  these 
species  which  prey  upon  the  grouse  and  their 
eggs  were  maintained  in  their  proper  balance 
in  conjunction  with  other  species,  it  would 
not  be  reasonable  to  say  that  they  could  be 
the  means  of  depleting  the  country  of  prairie 
chicken,  else  why  did  they  not  do  so  ages 
and  ages  ago?  Only  such  species  as  have 
become  abnormally  plentiful  or  which  have 
over-reached  in  comparative  numbers  the 
places  Nature  long  ago  allotted  to  them,  or 
those  which  have  suffered  abnormal  loss  of 
natural  prey  which  was  originally  assigned 
to  them,  could  possibly  attack  grouse  so  un- 
remittingly as  to  reduce  them  to  their  present 
numbers.  Several  isolated  species  might  be 
brought  under  this  head;  but  could  these 
alone,  unaided  by  some  greater  destructive 
agency,  wreak  such  havoc?  To  say  the 
least,  it  is  improbable.  v 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  crow  has  in- 
creased under  man's  influence,  and  the  coyote 
is  becoming  more  plentiful  of  late  years, 
while  his  natural  prey,  the  bush-rabbit,  has 
temporarily  become  scarcer.  Of  the  other 
predatory  species  mentioned,  it  can  be  said 
that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
goshawk,  they  have  remained  in  approxi- 
mately the  proper  places  Nature  long  ago 
intended  them  to  occupy.  Some  seasons  they 
will  individually  appear  in  increased  or  de- 
creased numbers,  but  not  sufficiently  in- 
creased at  any  time  as  to  become  a  permanent 
pest. 

The  Crow 

In  any  newly-settled  country,  where  cli- 
matic changes,  variations  in  physical  features 
and  altered  conditions  of  life  ate  directly  the 
result  of  man's  actions,  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing evolution  of  change  among  the  wild 
creatures  peculiar  to  that  country.  Differ- 
ent species  show  a  marked  and  abnormal 
increase  or  decrease  as  the  new  conditions 
favor  or  retard  them.  Before  the  surmount- 
ing influence  of  settlement,  the  buffalo  vanish- 
ed. The  elk  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  few  of 
the  more  secluded  corners  of  his  once  great 
range.  The  beaver  no  longer  frequents  our 
waterways  as  in  the  days  gone  by.  The  wild 
pigeon,  whose  immense  flocks  some  among  us 
still  recall,  is  extinct;  and  many  others  of  our 
native  birds  and  animals  have  steadily  been 
reduced  in  numbers.    But  the  increase  in  the 
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numbers  of  a  few  species  has  been  almost  as 
noteworthy;  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  for  this  group  several  individuals 
which  can  neither  claim  usefulness  nor  beauty 
as  compared  with  those  which  threaten  soon 
to  disappear.  The  most  conspicuous  bird  in 
this  class  is  the  crow,  and  with  everything  in 
his  favor,  he  has  flourished  and  increased 
prodigiously.  No  doubt  the  crow  was  plenti- 
ful enough  before  the  settlement  of  this  coun- 
try, but  the  conditions  under  which  he  lived 
were  not  so  conducive  to  his  welfare  as  at 
the  present  day.  Nature  had  not  provided 
that  the  crow  should  predominate  excessively 
over  the  birds  upon  which  it  preys;  and  we 
can  quite  believe  that  the  crows  were  often 
put  to  sore  straits  in  their  battle  for  existence. 
In  other  words  Nature  kept  them  where  they 
belonged.  But,  man,  in  his  coming,  has  been 
their  benefactor.  He  has  never  molested 
them  to  any  extent;  in  fact,  he  has  caused  a 
decrease  in  their  natural  enemies;  and  has 
provided  a  constant  and  various  supply  of 
food  which  is  always  at  the  disposal  of  the 
black  rascals.  If  any  good  at  all  can  be 
accredited  to  the  crow,  it  is  his  gift  as  a 
scavenger  and  his  appetite  for  several  forms 
of  insect  life.  As  against  this  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  attack  the  grain  in  the  stooks; 
and  I  have  seen  large  numbers  of  them  feed- 
ing in  standing  crop  and  fairly  trampling  it 
down  in  several  spots  in  one  field.  But  it 
is  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  that  the 
crow  commits  deeds  beside  which  his  dingy 
coat  pales  and  his  good  deeds  are  forgotten. 
Then  it  is  that  he  takes  upon  himself  the  dual 
role  of  thief  and  murderer,  and  attacks  with- 
out mercy  the  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds 
helpless  to  defend  their  own.  He  scours  the 
prairies  and  fields  daily  for  food  with  which 
to  nourish  his  undeserving  offspring;  and 
countless  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds  are 
pillaged  to  provide  for  the  infant  cannibals 
in  their  nest  of  sticks.  One  of  the  chief 
sufferers  at  this  season  is  the  nesting  prairie 
chicken,  and  by  no  means  a  small  factor  in 
the  decrease  of  the  latter's  brood  is  the  robbing 
of  her  nest  by  the  crow.  When  we  see  the 
immense  numbers  of  crows  which  are  scatter- 
ed over  the  entire  country  during  the  nesting 
season,  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  any  of  the 
chicken  broods  and  eggs  escape.  *  Were  it 
not  for  the  patrolling  of  the  prairies  by  that 
plucky  little  corporal,  the  kingbird,  who  never 
hesitates  to  harass  and  drive  off  each  and 
every  crow  that  comes  within  his  beat,  this 
wholesale  destruction  of  young  birds  and 
eggs  would  probably  be  doubled.  We  have 
had  a  bounty  on  gophers,  and  the  wolf  bounty 


still  exists,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  crow,  sooner  or  later,  should  not  re- 
ceive his  full  share  of  attention,  for  he  com- 
mits crimes  in  comparison  to  which  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  others  are  insignificant.  If  we 
need  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  to  consider 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  offspring 
of  insect  and  seed-eating  birds  which  are 
annually  devoured  by  crows. 

The  Goshawk 

Although  the  past  season  (1916)  has  shown 
a  remarkable  increase  in  the  goshawks,  there 
is  no  serious  likelihood  that  they  will  con- 
tinue in  such  numbers.  The  goshawk  is  one 
of  the  most  rapacious  of  our  birds  of  prey, 
and  seems  to  often  kill  other  birds  from  a 
mere  love  of  killing.  Many  partridge  and 
prairie  chicken  succumb  to  this  murderous 
villain  of  the  air,  and  as  he  does  not  leave 
the  country  during  the  winter  months  the 
grouse  are  never  safe  from  his  depredations. 
Perhaps  the  scarcity  of  bush  rabbits  also 
accounts  for  his  unusual  numbers  around  the 
settlements. 

The  Coyote 

Robbed,  of  late,  of  his  staple  diet  of  rabbit, 
the  coyote  has  been  forced  to  turn  to  other 
sources  of  food  supply,  and  has  abnormally 
preyed  upon  the  grouse  and  their  nests  as 
well  as  other  ground  birds.  But  the  recurrent 
scarcity  of  rabbits,  roughly  estimated  in 
seven-year  periods,  has  been  going  on  from 
time  immemorial,  and  never,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  ascertain,  did  this  periodical  dis- 
appearance of  the  rabbit  result  in  the  coyote 
or  any  other  predatory  species  being  forced 
to  turn  upon  grouse  or  other  birds  in  such 
numbers  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  danger 
point.  Certainly  within  the  last  21  years, 
or  in  say  the  three  rabbit  decades  preceding 
the  present  one,  this  did  not  occur.  The  fact 
is  quite  patent,  however,  that  the  coyote 
menace  is  greater  to-day  than  it  has  been  for 
many,  many  years,  merely  by  reason  of  the 
animal's  increased  numbers  concurrent  with 
the  comparative  scarcity  of  the  rabbits  upon 
which  it  feeds.  Along  with  the  crow  and  the 
goshawk,  then,  the  coyote  is  no  doubt  an 
outstanding  factor  in  the  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  prairie  chicken. 

The  Wood-Tick 

Next  we  come  to  insect  pests.  Experienced 
ornithologists  and  entomologists  are  agreed 
that,  as  bird  life  decreases,  insect  life  in- 
creases; and  it  has  long  been  an  established 
fact  that  the  bird  life  of  this  continent  has 
steadily  decreased.    Here  we  find  again  Na- 
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NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 

This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree 
South  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  big  enough  to  include 
the  six  New  England  and  four  Middle  States  of 
the  American  Union. 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and? scenery,  NORTHERN 
ONTARIO  contains  millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which  may  be  had  in  some 
districts  at  50  cents  per  acre,  and  in  others  FREE. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads  and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's 
web  over  a  huge  part  of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory. 

For  free  descriptive  literature,  write 
H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization,  Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
HON.  H.  HOWARD  FERGUSON,  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines. 
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Harmless  to  other  life.  Sold 
in  tins  oyily,  10c.,  25c.  and  35w. 


Electric  Row  Boat  Motorc 

Make  your  Row  Boat  an  Electric 
Launch.  Buy  a  Jewel  Detachable 
Row  Boat  Motor  run  by  electricity. 
No  odor  or  dangerous  gasoline 
Simple.noiseJess  and  powerful, 
Attaches  to  any  Row  Boat 
and  runs  on  two  six  volt 
Batteriea    This  ia  our  5th 


successful  season. 

Open  Window  Battery  m 

Look  inside  your  storage  battery  through  the  patented 
window.   See  condition  of  plates  and  height  of  electro- 
lyte.  If  you  need  a  new  automobile  starting  Battery  buy  a 
Jewel  and  save  money.   6-60  Special  $8.50. 

MOTORCYCLE  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  SYSTEM 

The  Jewel  Generator  Motorcycle  Storage  Battery  and  complete  lighting 
system  is  in  great  demand.  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  prices  and  catalog 
I  JEWEL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  112  N.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 


►RE 
game 

fish  are  hooked  on 
Dowagiac"  Minnows 
than  on  any  three  other 
makes  of  lure.    In  fact  the, 
standard  recipe  for  good 
fishing  is  "A  'Dowagiac* 
Rod,  a  'Dowagiac'  Reel 
and  a  pinch  of 
'Dowagiac'  Min- 
nows; use freely 
on  any  lake  or  €\fiW  Send 
stream.  ^QgTf  or  Catalog 

The  new  Heddon  book  Is  a  dandy.  Write  foi 
copy — free.  Remember  the  Baby  Crab. 
James  Heddon's  Sons 
Dowagiac,  Mich. 


THIS  CUT  SHOWS  OUR  AUTOMATIC  CANVAS  DECOY 


COLLAPSED, 


Going  Duck  Hunting? 

COAX  THE  DUCKS  IN 

Use  our  make  of  Automatic  or  111.  River  Decoys. 
Very  natural  appearing  and  can  be  handled  in  a 
jiffy.  We  make  various  styles  of  duck  and  goose 
decoys  that  are  portable,  compact  and  light  in 
weight.   Write  for  catalogue. 

J.  W.  Reynolds  Decoy  Factory  .Chicago,  U.S.A. 


SHOTS  AT  BULL  MOOSE 

aad  deer  are  reasonably  certain,  caribou  and  bear  possible, 
•o  my  ground,  Sisson  Branch  and  Mamozikeil  (land  of 
many  tracks),  48  hours  from  Boston  and  Montreal.  I've 
good  camps  and  rigging,  with  plenty  of  canoeing,  and  the 
trout  fishing  is  grand.  I've  followed  the  woods  for  over 
35  years. 

AMOS  GAUNCE 

RILEY  BROOK  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

References  :    Gifford  Pinchot,  Henry  L  Stimson.  Abercrombie 
&  Fitch.  S.  A.  Everitt,  Garden  City,  N-  Y. 


Mounted  Moose  Heads 


in    excellent  condition 


Bargain  for  quick  sale.  Box  41,  Rod  and 
Gun,    -    -    WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 
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ture's  true  balance  upset  by  man's  intrusion. 
Senator  McLean,  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  splendid  international 
law  protecting  migratory  birds  and  prohibit- 
ing winter  and  spring  shooting  of  wild  fowl 
in  the  United  States,  recently  stated  that: 
"If  the  destruction  caused  by  insects  shows 
increase  during  the  next  twenty  years  as 
rapidly  as  it  has  increased  since  1893,  we 
might  well  reach  a  condition  so  desperate 
that  the  protection  of  the  nation  against  in- 
sects will  be  as  necessary  and  justifiable  as  is 
rjow  the  protection  of  the  people  against  con- 
tagious diseases  and  hostile  fleets."  Of  the 
various  insects  which  attack  animal  and  bird 
life,  the  wood-tick  is  the  most  conspicuous 
in  Manitoba.  It  is  found  most  plentifully 
in  scrub-oak,  though  it  frequents  all  our 
wooded  areas.  Some  seasons  it  appears  in 
larger  numbers  than  in  others,  but  the  past 
season  (1916)  was  noteworthy  in  that  a 
veritable  plague  of  these  insects  infested  the 
country.  Perhaps  this  was  because  there 
were  not  sufficient  insect-eating  birds  to  keep 
them  down  to  normal  numbers.  Early  <in 
May  I  killed  several  rabbits  near  Winnipeg, 
and  these  animals  were  literacy  alive  with 
ticks,  their  eyes,  ears  and  even  their  lips 


being  clotted  with  them,  and  their  entire 
bodies  were  covered  by  the  loathsome,  blood- 
sucking pests.  After  an  hour's  stroll  through 
the  oak  and  poplar  scrub  I  picked  22  from 
my  own  body,  and  am  convinced  that  no 
living  thing  passing  through  or  near  the  woods 
at  that  season  could  possibly  escape  them. 
The  rabbits  referred  to  were  thin  and  emaciat- 
ed and  it  was  quite  apparent  that  they  were 
slowly  being  sapped  to  death.  We  may  well 
ask,  how  did  the  young  grouse,  which  appear- 
ed shortly  afterwards,  fare?  I  believe  the 
answer  was  given  later  in  the  year,  when 
extremely  few  young  birds  were  seen  with  the 
old  ones.  That  the  wood-ticks  decimated 
the  prairie  chicken  broods  unmercifully  I 
feel  perfectly  convinced,  for  I  do  not  believe 
a  young  grouse  has  the  strength  to  battle 
such  a  plague  of  vermin  as  existed  in  the 
woods  in  the  spring  of  1916.  Herein,  I  be- 
live,  partly  lies  the  explanation  for  the  ex- 
treme mortality  among  partridge  or  ruffed 
grouse  also,  which  were  even  scarcer  than  the 
prairie  chicken  during  the  autumn  just  past. 
It  might  here  be  asked  how  long  will  the  re- 
maining supply^  of  old  birds  withstand  the 
inroads  of  hunters,  especially  if  the  coming 
year  should  prove  to  be  another  adverse  one? 


GAME  HUNTING  IN  COMFORT 
WITH  AN  AUTO 


E.  M.  Furbush 


LIKE  everything  else,  there  are  several 
sides  to  the  story  of  game  hunting  with 
an  automobile  — one  is  to  leave  the  car 
at  a  farmhouse  and  pay  for  its  storage  for  a 
day's  hunt:  another  is  io  obtain  the  same 
storage,  lodging,  and  meals  for  a  several  day's 
hunt,  which  is  more  than  likely  to  be  ex- 
pensive; a  third  way  is  to  hunt  by  the  day, 
and  take  along  your  family  for  a  day  in  the 
open.  This  is  how  we  plan  such  trips,  and 
we  find  them  quite  comfortable  and  enjoy- 
able even  after  a  light  snow  has  fallen  and 
the  weather  has  become  a  bit  chilly.  The 
day  before  a  trip  into  the  game  country,  we 
get  everything  packed  just  as  we  want  it, 
even  to  the  lunch,  and  put  all  the  luggage 
in  one  place  so  that  in  the  morning  there  is 
little  left  to  do  but  store  things  away  com- 
pactly in  the  car.  We  take  along  a  good 
sized  oil  heater  for  warmth,  a  basket  filled 
w.th  towels,  and  soap,  reading  matter,  a  bit 


of  embroidery,  a  set  of  white  enamel  bowls 
which  nest  together,  spoons,  salt,  pepper, 
boxes  of  crackers,  matches,  a  sauce  pan,  and 
any  other  little  necessaries  one  wants  to  take. 

The  hunting  paraphernalia,  a  camera, 
plates,  etc,,  also  a  lunch  box  filled  with  sand- 
wiches, cakes,  drinking  cups,  and  thermos 
bottle,  plenty  of  robes,  extra  sweaters,  a 
jump  rope,  ball,  or  hoop  for  the  "kiddie," — 
all  these  are  stowed  tightly  away  in  the  big 
roomy  automobile.  On  arriving  at  the  lo- 
cality where  the  hunter  wants  to  "hunt"  we 
light  the  heater,  after  seeing  that  all  the 
curtains  are  closed  as  tight  as  possible.  A 
robe  over  the  front  seat  will  prevent  the  backs 
of  front  seat-  coming  too  close  to  the  heat. 
We  always  leave  the  top  of  the  heater  open 
so  that  the  heat  goes  upward  and  not  side- 
ward. In  a  short  time  the  air  within  the 
enclosure  is  decidedly  warm,  and  the  heater 
may  be  turned  down  a  little.    At  meal  time 
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'AEGER 


For  All  Outing  Purposes 

For  comfort  and  ease  of  movement  Jaeger  Pure  Wool  wear 
is  specially  suitable  for  outdoor  sports. 

It  offers  perfect  protection  from  sudden  changes  in  temperature  and  can 
be  had  in  all  weights  to  suit  all  seasons. 

Be  sure  and  equip  yourself  with  Jaeger  Wear  for  your  next 
outing  to  ensure  health  and  comfort. 

Underwear  in  all  weights.  Sweaters,  Cardigans,  Jerseys, 
Blankets,  Rugs,  Waistcoats,  Hosiery,  Golf  Stockings,  Caps, 
Mufflers,  Gloves,  etc. 


A  fully  illustrated  catalogue  will  be  sent  free 
on  application  to 


Dr.  JAEGER 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL 

British,  "Founded  1883" 


CO.  Limited 

WINNIPEG 


BOYS!  Double  Your 
Pleasure  Outdoors  This  Summer- 

Get  one  of  these  splendid  little  Rifles— FREE.  It  isn't'going  to  cost  you  any  money— all 
we  want  is  a  little  of  your  spare  time,  and  you  have  surely  lots  of  that- after  school  or  on 
holidays.  Just  think  of  having  a  real  acurate-shooting  .22  calibre  Rifle  of  your  own. 
And  here's  your  chance. 


$5.00  BOY  SCOUT  RIFLE— FREE 

This  Rifle  is  .22  calibre,  shoots  .22  short, 
long  or  long  rifle  cartridges.  Guaranteed  for 
either  black  or  smokeless  powder.  Barrel 
22  in.  long.  Weight  3%  pounds.  Hammer 
breech  block,  trigger,  extractor,  and  three 
springs  of  tempered  steel,  are  all  the  work- 
ing parts.  Barrel  and  action  detachable 
from  stock  for  convenience  in  carrying. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  us 


Five  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  To 
"Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada" 


at  $1.50  per  year,  and  we  will  ship  this  handsome 
little  rifle,  all  charges  prepaid  to  any  address  in 
Canada  or  U.S.A.  Ask  your  dad  for  the  names  of 
some  of  his  sportsman  friends.  Call  around  and  see 
them.  Get  them  interested  and  they  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  subscribe  to  Canada's  Leading  Sporting 
Magazine.  Begin  at  once  and  send  for  Sample 
Copies,  Subscription  Blanks,  etc.,  today. 


ADDRESS:  PREMIUM  DEPT. 


W.  J.  Taylor,  Limited,  Publishers,  Woodstock,  Out 
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HEATER  IN  CAR  AND  SNOW  ON  GROUND. 


any  canned  soup  may  be  heated  in  the  sauce 
pan,  served  in  the  bowls  and  eaten  with  a 
relish.  It  is  always  nicer  to  be  near  a  brook 
or  spring,  of  course.  Coffee  may  also  be  made 
in  the  sauce  pan. 

As  well  as  the  fun  of  taking  the  heater 
along  it  also  provides  a  warm  place  for  the 
cold  and  tired  hunter  when  he  comes  back 
from  his  tramp;  the  dog,  too,  if  he  can  squeeze 
in,  knows  what  a  warm  car  means  at  the  end 
of  a  hunting  day.    The  women  folks  can 


easily  get  out  for  awhile  and  let  the  huntei 
have  a  nice  rest  before  starting  on  the  home- 
ward trip.  The  novelty  of  this  way  of  spend- 
ing a  day  in  the  fall  is  quite  fascinating.  We 
have  tried  it  more  than  once,  and  have  had 
no  trouble  from  the  experiment.  We  take 
care  to  fasten  cap  over  heater  so  kerosene 
cannot  spill.  For  long  rough  distances,  per- 
haps, the  heater  would  not  be  practical,  but 
for  short  runs  of  thirty  miles  or  so,  it  is  a 
great  comfort  for  the  outdoor  party. 


A  BAY  OF  FUNDY  FISHING 

TRIP 

A.  J.  D. 


SUPPOSE,  reader,  you  try  and  imagine 
yourself  among  the  party  that  are  taking 
a  "deep  sea"  fishing  trip  in  Bay  of  Fundy 
waters,  but  whatever  you  do,  don't  imagine 
you  are  going  to  be  "sea  sick"  and  I  know 
old  "Fundy"  will  give  you  some  real  sport. 

We  will  make  a  start  at  10  A.  M.  from  the 
slip  of  the  "Western  Nova  Scotia  Yacht 
Club"  at  Digby,  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  accom- 
modation here  is  the  best  we  have  along  our 
waterfront  and  the  best  will  be  none  too  good 
to  start  this  trip  with.  Now,  reader,  if  you 
will  just  "tumble  aboard"  we'll  make  a  start, 
for  here  comes  "Fred"  with  the  last  load  of 


the  good  things  to  eat,  for  the  inner  man 
must  be  looked  alter  first,  last  and  all  the 
time  and  you  will  find  fishing  hungry  work. 

Now  I'll  tell  you  who  Fred  is.  The  next 
time  you  visit  Digby  and  arrive  by  steamer 
from  across  the  Bay  you  will  be  almost  sure 
to  meet  him  as  he  is  the  popular  steamship 
agent  of  the  G.  P.  R.  at  this  port  and  he  dearly 
loves  one  of  these  trips. 

The  next  thing  to  talk  about  is  the  boat  we 
are  going  in,  and  she  sure  is  some  boat  for 
Safety  and  Comfort,  a  Cape  Cod  Cat,  but  as 
the  gasoline  engine  has  replaced  the  sails  I 
don't  know  what  you  would  call  her  now. 
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Loyal 


as  an  old  friend,  to  stand  with 
you  in  the  big  emergency,  the 
Savage  Automatic  gives  10 
good, "quick"  reasons  for  your 
confidence. 

You'll  always  find  a  Savage  product 
where  the  service  is  the  hardest. 

&mGEARMS 

Corporation 


931  Savage  Ave. 


Makers  of  High  Power  and 
Small  Caliber  Sporting  Rifles. 


Utica,  N.  Y. 


' Aims  as 
easy  as 
pointing 
your  finger' 


The  Ford — for 
Sports  of  all  Sorts 

Speed  for  every  need.    Power  for  every  hill— 
and  road.     Comfort  for  five  people — a  nice  Price  $495 

picnic  party.     Use  a  Ford  for  business,  for  fob  Ford  Ont 

pleasure — for  camping. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited  Ford,  Ontario 


The  Culture  of  Black 
and  Silver  Foxes 


By  R.B.and  L.  V. 
Croft,  B.A.,  M.D. 


W.  J.  Taylor  Ltd.,  Publishers 
WOODSTOCK       -  ONTARIO 


CANADA'S  leading  sportsman's  magazine,  "Rod  and 
Gun"  is  being  besieged  by  requests  for  information,  the 
result  of  the  interest  created  by  the  splendid  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  recent  issues. 

T©  meet  this  demand,  the  publishers  ar«  issuing  the  articles 
in  book  form,  in  which  enthusiasts  are  given  valuable  and 
hitherto  unknown  information  about  foxes,  under  the  lot- 
lowing  heads;  Introduction,  Heredity,  Origin,  Breed- 
ing, Mating  and  Gestation,  Pens  and  Dens,  Food  and 
Feeding,  Food  and  Care,  Value. 

The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  pictures  taken 
from  life,  and  will  doubtkss  be  eagerly  received  by  everyone 
interested  in  the  prof" table  raising  of  this  valuable  animal. 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price — 60c  postpaid. 
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However,  I'll  tell  you  some  more  and  the^i  you 
can  name  her.  She  is  about  twenty-seven 
feet  long,  eleven  feet  wide  and  draws  about 
four  feet  of  water  aft,'*  being  heavily  ballasted 
with  pig  iron  under  the  cabin  floor  with  an 
iron  keel  as  well,  so  you  can  be  sure,  if  you 
know  anything  about  boats,  that  it  would  be  a 
hard  proposition  to  upset  her.  The  cabin  is 
roomy  and  easily  seats  six  people  at  the 
table.  Our  engine  is  a  63^  horse  power  Essex 
and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  all  it  is  rated  as  it 
drives  our  heavy  boat  about  six  knots  an  hour 
and  has  never  since  we  had  it,  refused  to  go  on 
the  first  turn.  Now  I  guess  as  we  are  all  ready 
and  I  have  told  you  what  we  are  going  in 
we'll  shove  off  and  see  if  the  engine  will  live 
up  to  the  good  reputation  I  have  given  it. 
"Yes,  first  try  away  she  goes."  "Howe" 
takes  the  wheel  and  the  good  boat  "Francis" 
is  headed  for  "Point  Prim."  I  guess  Howe 
knows  the  way  as  he  and  I  have  been  ship 
mates  a  good  many  times  before  and  if  he 
doesn't  the  boat  does,  so  we  can  feel  pretty 
sure  of  getting  to  the  fishing  grounds. 

I  think  by  all  appearances  that  we  are  to  be 
blessed  with  a  fine  day  for  as  we  look  out 
through  the  "Gut"  the  Bay  of  Fundy  looks 
as  smooth  as  a  mill  pond.  Well  boys,  get 
ready  to  salute  Capt.  Hayden  and  his  genial 
crew  at  the  Bay  View  Life  Saving  Station  as 
we  go  by  for  you  will  always  get  an  answer, 
as  nothing  gets  in  or  out  of  "Digby  Gut"  with 
out  their  knowing  it.  If  you  will  look  around 
you  will  notice  that  the  mountains  which 
surround  "Annapolis  Basin"  (for  it's  on  the 
western  edge  of  that  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
that  the  town  of  Digby  is  situated)  seem  to  be 
drawing  closer  together  as  we  enter  the 
narrow  part  of  the  "Gut"  which  is  here  about 
a  mile  wide  and  through  which  the  waters 
of  old  "Fundy"  rush  and  roar  at  a  pretty 
rapid  rate  on  an  average  of  from  three  and  one 
half  to  four  knots  an  hour  so  you  see  when  a 
slow  boat  is  stemming  the  tide  it  makes  pretty 
slow  work  but  "we  should  worry"  as  to-day 
we  have  the  tide  with  us  as  we  are  going  out 
on  the  last  of  the  "ebb"  which  will  help  us 
along  down  the  shore.  '  Now  for  a  shot  with 
your  camera,  for  we  should  soon  see  the 
"Point  Prim  Lights"  Ah!  there  it  is,  and  as 
we  go  sweeping  by  with  strong  ride  out  on  the 
bosom  of  old  "Fundy"  we  must  feel  a  thrill  of 
pride  for  that  old  "Sentinel"  which  for  many 
years  has  with  its  brilliant  light  guided  the 
sailor  safely  into  port.  As  we  thought  when 
coming  through  the  Gut,  the  Bay  is  smooth 
and  calm  and  somewhat  resembles  a  huge 
mirror  with  its  shining  surface,  but  don't 
think  this  is  always  the  case,  and  may  you 
never  he  out  in  this  same  bay  when  the 


elements  of  wind  and  water  are  warring 
against  each  other  for  the  Bay  of  Fundy  on 
account  of  the  great  rise  and  fall  of  its  tides 
is  one  of  the  roughest  bits  of  water  in  the 
world,  but  to-day  we  are  going  to  forget  the 
rough  pant  of  it  and  get  down  to  business  for 
we  are  drawing  near  the  spot  where  we  will 
make  our  first  try  for  fish  and  as  Fred  is  over- 
hauling the  lines  I'll  tell  you  what  kind  we  use 
for  a  trip  like  this.  Our  handlines  today  are 
the  four  pound  cotton  line  fifty  fathoms  long 
(300  feet)  with  about  a  three  pound  lead  on 
the  end  for  a  sinker  and  from  this  hangs 
your  hook  about  three  feet  below  the  lead. 
Sometimes  two  hooks  are  used,  one  hanging  a 
little  below  the  other  on  two  separate  pieces 
of  line  and  kept  apart  by  means  of  a  small 
spreader.  Now  boys,  here  is  where  we  make 
our  first  try  off  the  "iHouse  Cliffs,"  usually  a 
very  good  spot  for  fish  along  shore  so  "bait 


TALKING  OVER,  THE  CATCH. 


up"  and  over  with  it.  The  engine  is  stopped 
and  after  the  boat  loses  some  of  her  headway, 
the  first  lines  are  in  the  water  and  every  one 
waits  to  see  what  luck  for  the  first  try 

"Fish — oh!"  shouts  some  one,  and  every  one 
is  on  their  toes  to  see  what  the  lucky  one  has 
got.  It  was  only  a  "silver  hake"  a  fish  we 
value  but  little  and  as  the  next  haul  bears  the 
same  fruit  we  decide  to  make  a  move.  I 
guess  it's  time  for  dinner,  however,  so  we  will 
just  throw  the  anchor  over  and  stop  here  until 
that  feast  is  over.  Fred  is  making  a  great 
noise  in  the  cabin  rattling  dishes  and  mumb- 
ling some  words  that  I  don't  think  he  learned 
in  Sunday  School.  I  guess  perhaps  he  got  his 
fingers  too  close  to  the  fire  and  you  all  know 
how  that  feels  so  we  will  forgive  little  things 
like  that  as  Fred  is  doing  all  the  hard  work 
while  the  rest  of  the  lazy  fellows  are  taking  a 
sun  bath  on  deck,  and  "Old  Sol"  is  sure 
throwing  some  heat  to-day.  The  next  thing 
we  hear  is  "Gome  get  it"  so  down  we  go  and 
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"GARAGES  AND  HOW  TO 
BUILD  THEM" 

Every  Auto  owner  is  vitally  interested  in  the  subject  of  where  to  keep  his  machine. 
The  most  convenient  place  is  on  your  own  property  in  a  private  garage,  the 
arcnitecture  of  which  is  in  keeping  with  your  house. 


This  large  158-page  book  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  and  shows  a  standard  collection  of  New, 
Original  and  Artistic  designs  for  up-to-date  Priv- 
ate and  Public  Garages  adapted  to  Frame, 
Brick,  Stone,  Cement,  Stucco,  or  Concrete  Con- 
struction, together  with  Estimates  of  Cost. 

55  DESIGNS  OF  GARAGES  are  shown  by  per- 
spective views  and  floor  plans  giving  dimensions, 
etc.  Also  remarks  on  Garage  Construction, 
explaining  the  advantages  01  each  form  of  con- 
struction and  giving  details  about  the  manner  of 
erection,  selection  of  materials,  hints  on  super- 
etc. 


There  is  also  an  extensive  chapter  on  Garage 
Equipment  and  Accessories  in  which  is  des- 
cribed the  construction  and  operation  of  turn 
tables;  gasoline  storage  and  pumping;  oil  cabin- 
ets; constructing  a  repair  bench  and  tool  cabin- 
ets; lockers;  rules  to  prevent  freezing  of  water 
in  cylinder*,  radiators,  etc.;  washing  apparatus; 
lighting  apparatus;  etc. 

It  is  just  the  book  to  give  you  important  points 
and  ideas  if  you  are  about  to  build  a  garage.  Its 
information  will  save  you  money. 


A  Brand  New  Book,  Elaborately  Illustrated,  Artist- 
ically Bound,  Price  $1.00,  Postpaid.  Address: 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED,     WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


Best  Books  Published  For  Automo- 
bilists  and  Motorcyclists  rr.SSSvSi 

Irrespective  of  price,  the  following  publications  are  the  greatest  values  of 
their  kind  on  the  market. 


Works  are  almost  indispensable  to— OWNERS,  STUDENTS, 
TORS,  BUILDERS,  SALESMEN  OR  REPAIRMEN. 


OPERA- 


While  technical,  are  written  in  simple  language.  Practical  and  convenient  works  of  refer" 
ence.  Used  as  part  of  Standard  Courses  at  leading  Automobile  Schools  in  the  United  States. 
Approved  and  recommended  by  many  of  the  leading  American  motor  car  makers  and  their 
agents.    This  recommendation  is  a  guarantee  of  the  educational  value  of  these  works. 


The  A.B.C.  of  Motor  Car  Operation.  .50c 
The  A.B.C.  of  Internal  Combustion,  En- 
gine, Maintenance  and  Repairs.  .  .25c 
The  A.B.C.  of  Magneto  Ignition  Sys- 
tems 15c 


The  A.B.C.  of  Battery  Ignition  Systems 

 25a 

♦The  A.B.C.  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a  work 
that  is  up-to-date  50c 


*In  this  book  the  Engineering  Science  as  applied  to  Construction  of  Aerial 
Craft  and  the  Essential  Principals  Governing  Aviators  are  Summarized. 


ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 


W.  J.  TAYLOR  Ltd.,   Book  Dept.,   Woodstock,  Ontario,  Canada 
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what  a  lay-out  there  is  for  hungry  men! 
Soup,  baked  beans,  brown  bread,  several 
kinds  of  cake,  coffee  and  raspberry  pie  made 
quite  a  feast. 

As  the  writer  is  the  small  eater,  or  the  fast 
one,(I  won't  say  which)  he  goes  on  deck  and 
pulls  up  the  anchor  and  we  start  drifting. 
Soon  all  hands  are  busy  fishing,  every  fellow 
trying  to  catch  the  first  real  fish  (silver  hake 
excluded).  "Fish  oh!  Dick  is  pulling  like 
mad  (by  the  way  I  want  to  tell  you  Dick  is 
fishing  for  Germans  now  somewhere  in  France, 
hats  off  to  him);  now  another  starts  pulling 
and  soon  all  hands  are  busy  for  "we  are  right 
on  the  heads  of  them."  Dick  was  first  with  a 
cod  and  now  they  are  coming  in  with  water 
flying  and  sometimes  two  on  at  once,  and 
believe  me,  a  pair  of  good  sized  cod  is  no  mean 
haul.  I  run  forward  now  and  throw  the 
anchor  for  we  don't  want  to  drift  away  from 
the  school.  Here  comes  the  first  haddock  and 
he  is  giving  Howe  a  fine  pull  for  as  he  lands 
him  he  proves  to  be  a  beauty  of  about  eight 
pounds.  These  fish  are  among  our  best  table 
-variety  when  fresh,  and  when  cured  and 
smoked  make  what  is  known  as  "Finnan 
Haddie."  Their  average  weight  is  about  four 
ponds.  Boys,  this  is  some  fishing  just  as  fast 
.as  you  can  haul  and  bait  but  this  won't  last 


long  for  here  comes  the  silver  hake  again  and 
they  are  so  thick  that  we  are  getting  two  every 
time,  and  they  won't  give  the  other  fish  a 
chance  to  bite  so  we  haul  up  anchor  and  let  our 
boat  drift  again  up  with  the  tide  as  it  is  now 
flood  towards  Point  Prim.  We  find  an  oc- 
casional haddock  or  cod  as  we  drift  along,  but 
the  time  is  getting  late  so  we  wind  up  our 
lines  and  look  over  the  catch.  Not  including 
the  silver  hake  we  have  thrown  away,  we  find 
we  have  taken  sixty-eight  nice  cod  and 
haddock,  a  fine  day's  sport  for  seven  of  us. 
We  now  start  our  engine  again  and  are  soon 
rounding  Point  Prim  on  the  way  home  where 
we  arrive  at  6.30  p.m.  and  leave  our  catch  in 
charge  of  the  care-taker  at  the  club.  These 
fish  after  being  split,  salted  and  dried,  make 
many  a  fine  meal  through  the  long  winter 
when  our  good  old  boat  is  under  her  canvas 
cover  having  a  rest  after  having  given  us 
many  an  enjoyable  trip  although  not  all  of 
them  as  successful  as  the  one  mentioned  in 
our  story,  this  being  the  best  and  most  suc- 
cessful trip  the  writer  ever  enjoyed. 

The  variety  of  fish  caught  is  sometimes 
greater  than  to-day  including  Pollock,  which 
is  a  very  gamy  fish,  and  Halibut  but  of  these 
I'll  tell  you  some  other  time. 


A  TEN  MONTHS'  TRIP  IN  THE 
FAR  NORTH 

C.  E.  Stephens 


IN  October  1st,  1914,  by  appointment  I 
met  my  pard  in  Saskatoon,  and  next 
morning  he,  my  wife  and  I  and  our  two 
children  were  on  our  way  to  the  railway 
terminus  at  Big  River,  Saskatchewan.  Here 
we  collected  our  supplies  for  ten  months'  trip, 
and  built  a  large  flat  boat  or  bateau,  26  feet 
long,  6Veet  wide  and  23^  feet  deep.  Into  this 
old  wagon  box  we  loaded  everything  and  then 
some,  and  started  on  our  way  north  along 
Cowan  or  Crooked  Lake,  Oct.  10th. 

The  first  stage  of  the  voyage  being  on  the 
lake  was  not  very  exciting  except  that  we 
heard  our  first  Bull  moose  calling  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  day  we  saw  our  first  moose, 
but  it  was  too  far  away  to  get. 

Next  morning  with  a  fair  wind  we  crossed 
the  lake  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the  lake 
or  outlet  under  a  large  sail  and  of  course  ran 
on  to  the  first  big  rock  in,  the  crooked  creek. 
Then  the  fun  commenced  and  for  a  week  and 


a  day  we  fought  black  flies  and  ran  rapids 
(sometimes)  more  often  got  stuck  and  waded, 
pried,  and  pulled  that  old  box  of  duffle  over 
rocks  and  shallows,  wet  to  our  waists,  in  cold 
water  which  was  often  frosty  with  ice  in  the 
mornings.  At  length  we  arrived  at  the  outlet 
on  the  Beaver  River,  which  we  expected  to 
sail  down  in  grand  style,  as  it  was  at  flood 
height  after  several  heavy  rains.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  first  ten  miles  we  came  to  our  next 
surprise  viz.,  a  good  sized  rapid.  However, 
we  always  went  ahead  with  a  small  boat  and 
picked  out  what  we  thought  would  be  a  good 
channel  and  so  covered  the  next  fifty  miles  or 
more  without  any  mishap.  Finally  arriving 
at  the  head  of  the  Big  Grand  on  the  Beaver 
we  lost  all  our  courage  and  decided  to  stop 
for  the  winter.  As  we  wrere  here  one  hundred 
or  more  miles  from  the  last  homesteads,  we 
thought  we  should  find  plenty  of  game  and  fur. 
We  caught  quite  a  number  of  cross  and  red 
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Open  Season — Moose 

NEW  ONTARIO  (N%V,SGM- 

October  10th  to  November  30th 

NORTHERN  QUEBEC 

September  1st  to  December  31st 

Write  F.  C.  Armstrong,  Can.  Gov.  Rys.  Sportsman's  Guide,  Cochrane,  Ont.,  for  latest 
information  and  arrangement  for  trips,  guides,  etc.  • 


}/     R.  W.  CHIPMAN,         C.  G.  ORTTENBURGER, 
294  Washington  St.,       301  S.  Clarke  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  Chicago,  III. 

H.  H.  MELANSON,  Passenger  Traffic 


<V%"'-V>V     •  Moncton,  N.B.  ^ 

+  J\f  '*  M  WillsuPt3ly  copy  °S  0ut-°f-Door  Booklet       v  Jj 
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foxes,  some  lynx,  timber  and  brush  wolves, 
skunk,  mink,  weasel  and  in  the  spring  a  good 
supply  of  muskrats.  We  had  too  some 
exciting  adventures  with  wolves  and  moose 
of  which  I  may  tell  at  a  later  date.^In  the 
spring  we  had  grown  bold  and  having  built 
a  smaller  and  better  boat  we  proceeded  down 
the  Grand  rapids,  being  the  first  to  run  the 
rapids  that  spring.  The  centre  of  the  channel 
was  walled  on  either  side  by  walls  of  ice  some 
six  to  eight  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  river 
filled  with  floating  pieces  of  ice  weighing 
many  tons,  continually  breaking  off  with 
reports  like  cannon  and  floating  in  mid  stream, 
made  going  dangerous.  Camping  at  the  foot 
of  the  Grand  at  an  old  Hudsons  Bay  Co. 
depot  where  another  white  trapper  had 
stayed  over  winter  We  had  a  good  visit  and 
next  morning  the  ice  having  cleared,  we  pulled 
out  for  farther  north.  The  next  fifteen  days 
were  spent  in  catching  rats,  skinning  them  and 
moving  camp.  On  May  first  we  were  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Beaver  waiting  for  the  lake  to 
get  clear  of  ice  so  we  could  cross  to  the  town 
'of  He  A  La  Crosse.  Here  my  wife  who  is  an 
ardent  lover  of  the  great  out-doors,  saw  the 
first  woman  in  seven  months.  But  as  these 
Were  only  Indian  women  it  was  still  a  little 
strange.  "  $  $BH 

We  spent  the  time  here  very  well.  Then  as 
forest  fires  were  getting  numerous  we  decided 
to  go  back  to  our  winter  quarters  to  see  if  all 
were  well.  Accordingly  we  returned  to  He  A. 
La  Crosse  in  time  to  see  the  Government  party 
pay  treaty  to  the  Indians  from  far  and  near  as 
this  was  one  of  the  principal  gathering  places 
for  both  Cree  and  Chipewyan  Indians. 

After  this  interesting  ceremony  we  started 
again  for  our  winter  quarters  and  then  farther 
still  out  to  civilization  having  spent  ten 
months  away  from  white  man's  dwelling, 
arriving  after  much  hard  work  and  much 
polling  and  wading  at  our  starting  point  about 
July  28.  This  time,  however,  we  came  up  with  a 
canoe  in  place  of  our  old  bateau  which  would 
have  been  impossible  to  bring  up  the  numerous 
rapids  which  we  found  in  low,  water  though 
we  had  not  even  noticed  them  the  previous 
fall  when  the  water  was  so  very  high  that  we 
had  easy  sailing  compared  with  what  it  was 
when  coming  up  the  stream  the  following 
summer. 

Here  at  Big  River  we  left  my  wife  and 
children  while  Pard  and  I  returned  to  the 
winter  cabin  to  bring  out  the  remainder  of 
our  outfit,  making  the  round  trip  in  eight  days 
and  being  held  up  one  day  in  the  lake  by  a 
head  wind. 

t 


From  top  to  bottom:  The  Kind  of  Fish 
We  Catch  in  the  North;  Indian  Family; 
Our  Toboggan  Slide  in  the  Bush;  C.  E. 
Stephens  With  Some  of  His  1916  and 
1917  Catch  Of  Fur. 
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PARD  AND  A  NEIGHBOR  C.  A.  STEPHENS,  WIFE  AND  FAMILY 

So  ended  one  of  the  most  pleasant  trips  of  far  north  woods  and  waters  where  nature  and 

my  life  and  if  all  goes  well  I  intend  to  once  nature's  Creator  seem  very  near  and  life  is  a 

more  this  fall  if  possible  take  my  hike  to  these  real  pleasure.  ' 


shown  in  one  of  the  snap-shots  sent  you  but 
just  happened  along  in  time  to  get  a  snapshot 
of  them.  You  will  note  there  are  pike,  pick- 
erel and  perch  in  the  lot.  Last  fall  we  had  the 
best  duck  shooting  in  the  province  in  the 
marsh  at  Valeport. 

This  year  is  a  close  season  on  Prairie 
Chicken  (Grouse)  and  Partridge.  Wild  duck 
and  geese  promise  to  be  plentiful. 

W.  M.  Van  Valkenburg. 

Regina,  Sask. 


Good  Fishing  at  Valeport,  Sask. 
Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

Enclosed  you  will  find  some  snapshots  taken 
at  Valeport,  Sask.,  twenty-five  miles  north- 
west of  Regina.  Valeport  is  at  the  foot  of 
Last  Mountain  Lake  on  the  junction  of  the 
C.  P.  R.  Colonsay  line  and  Bulyea  Line. 
There  is  good  train  service  and  this  spring  the 
place  was  well  patronized  by  fishermen.  I 
am  not  guilty  of  the  "game  hog"  catch  of  fish 
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I  Catch  BIG  Fish! 

So  can  YOU.  Professionals, 
amateurs,  women  and  children 
everywhere  are  making  record 
catches  of  all  kinds  of  game  fish, 
trolling  or  casting  with  my 

Rush. 

Registered  Trade  Mark 

—the  liveliest  bait  that  floats.  It  wiggles,  dives  and 
swims  like  a  minnow  in  action.  If  there's  a  game  fish  in 
ihe  water  it  will  get  it — from  bass  to  muskalonge. 

At  your  dealer's,  or  sent  direct,  postpaid — CI  AA 
stamps  or  money  order — each    ....  4,J-,^'Vf 
Four  assorted,  in  brilliant  colors,  $4.00.    Accept  no  sub- 
stitutes.   There  is  only  one  Rush  Tango  Minnow  and  I 
own  the  patents. 
Dealers — My  selling  plan  is 
very  generous.  Send  for  it 
TODAY.  Ask  your  job- 
ber for  boautifuUy 

lithographed  ^SST  r  - 


Songs  of  Forest 
and  Stream 

—By  C.  T.  EASTON 

A  Fine  Little  Collection  oj  Poems 
for  the  Nature  Lover  and  Sports- 
man, Including  the  Following  : 
The  Trout  Stream;  Lines  on  a  Mayflow- 
er; The  Fisherman's  Dream;  A  Morn- 
ing's Walk;  Winter;  The  Sanctuary; 
The  Last  of  the  Buffaloes;  A  Nimrod; 
Hunting  the  Moose;  A  Summer  Morn- 
ing; In  Arcady;  Wanderlust;  The  Full- 
ness of  Joy;  Halcyon  Days;  Plovers; 
The  Death  of  Summer;  A  Flower  of 
the  Wild;  Pontiac's  Speech. 
Neatly  bound  and  moderately  priced 
at  15c  a  copy.    Orders  received  and 
given  prompt  attention  by  the  publish- 
ers. 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
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Genuine  Diamonds 

$1,  $2,  $3,  Weekly 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
by  buying  from  us.  We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1,   $2  or  $3  Weekly.  We 

guarantee  you  every  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection 
at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or 
Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 
15  Toronto  Arcade    -    -     Toronto,  Canada 


WOODPECKER  ! 


Any  grudge  against  him?  There's  a 
little  article  in  the  May  "Canadian 
Forestry  Journal"  setting  forth  the 
scientific  truth  about  the  Woodpecker 
as  a  TREE  SAVER. 

Just  three  recent  issues  of  the  unique 
little  monthly,  "  Canadian  Forestry 
Journal "  had  this  curious  variety  of 
special  illustrated  articles: 

"The  Great  Forests  of  Russia;"  "What 
Wild  Life  Means  to  Canada;"  "Succeeding 
With  a  Tree  Plantation;"  "The  Dawn  of 
Forestry  in  China;"  "Making  a  Profit  in 
Trees;"  "A  Modern  Ranger  System  at 
Work;"  "Protection  of  Birds  a  Farm 
Asset;"  "Present  State  of  the  Forests  in 
the  Prairie  Provinces;"  "Shelter  Belts  and 
Farm  Crops;"  "The  Forests  of  India;" 
"The  Motor  Car  in  Timber  Guarding;" 
"How  to  Plant  Trees  on  the  Prairies,"  and 
a  dozen  other  good  things  that  don't 
appear  elsewhere. 

Send  a  card  for  free  copies.  We 
have  them  packaged  ready  for  you. 
Or  do  now  what  you  will  do  eventually 
and  send  $1.50  for  the  next  nineteen 
issues.  Well  illustrated  and  printed 
on  best  book  paper. 

Canadian  Forestry  Journal 

119  Booth  Building,  Ottawa 


All  About  Airedales 

By  R.  M.  Palmer 


A  Book  of  General  Information 

Valuable  alike  to  dog  lovers  and  owner*, 
breeders  and  fanciers.  Illustrated  from 
selected  photographs  of  noted  dogs  and 
rare  scenes.  Interesting  alike  to  the  nov- 
ice who  is  a  fancier  of  other  breeds  than 
the  Airedale  and  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Airedale  fancier. 

Paper  Bound  $1;  Cloth  Bound  $1.50 


AND  GUN  IN  CANADA  MAGAZINE 

(Book  Department),  WOODSTOCK,  ONT.  j 


Advertisements   will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.     Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

FOR  QAIF  WANT  AND 

run  JftLL,  IT  Ail  1  MW 

EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

ACCESSORIES 


FOR  SALE — Set  of  Electric  automobile  lamps,  two  side 
and  one  tail.  Never  been  used.  Box  L,  ROD  AND  GUN. 
Woodstock,  Ontario.  TF 


ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms. Antiques  wanted.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  805 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  8  12T 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 


TOY  PATENT — The  invention  is  for  a  toy  consisting 
of  a  figure  of  a  patriotic  type  mounted  on  a  loaded  base, 
so  that  no  matter  how  the  figure  is  displaced,  it  will  always 
return  to  a  normally  vertical  position.  The  figure  may 
be  in  the  form  of  a  soldier  or  sailor,  holding  one  hand  aloft 
carrying  a  flag.  The  other  arm  is  provided  with  a  load- 
ed sword  which  balances  the  flag.  In  this  way  the  flag 
is  always  kept  vertical  and  flying.  This  toy  should  prove 
a  quick  selling  and  attractive  novelty  in  any  store,  the 
idea  of  "Keeping  the  Flag  Flying"  appealing  readily  to 
would-be  purchasers.  Any  one  undertaking  the  manu- 
facture or  desiring  to  secure  an  interest  in  this  invention 
will  be  handling  a  real  money  maker.  Charles  N.  Main- 
prize,  Franktown,  Ont.  9-1T 

$20  PER  WEEK,  gathering  Roots,  Herbs,  Evergreens, 
Ferns,  etc.,  instructions,  war  prices,  and  address  of  buyers. 
Book  p-paid  only  20c.  Medicinal  Plant  Co.,  West  Milan, 
N.H.  9-2T 

FUR  FARM  FOR  SALE — Located  in  fine  hunting, 
fishing  and  trapping  country.  Equipped  and  stocked. 
Also  mink,  skunks,  coons,  ferrets,  pheasants,  etc.  for  sale. 
B.  Tippman,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  9-2T 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  will 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
selling  stock.    Blake  Vanatter,  Georgetown,  Ont.  J.t.f 

HUNTERS  AND  SPORTSMEN! — Wanted :  Hawks 
and  owls  of  all  kinds,  fresh  and  cleanly  shot,  suitable  for 
mounting.  Highest  prices  for  good  specimens.  Pack 
carefully  and  ship  to  C.  G.  Harrold,  R.R.  3,  Fergus,  Ont. 

FOR  SALE — Silver,  black. and  patch  foxes,  pairs  or 
single;  some  reds  from  black  litters.  Write  your  wants 
and  get  description  and  low  price.  T.  R.  Lyons,  Water- 
ville,  Kings  Co.,  N.  S.  9-1T 


DOGS. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  KENNELS^  GREENWOOD, 
MISS. — Have  for  Sale  Trained  Hounds,  for  Fox,  and 
Cat,  Wolf  and  Deer,  Coon  and  Oppossum  and  Skunk, 
Squirrels  and  Rabbits,  good  as  live.  Fine  lot  of  young 
dogs.  Trained  dogs  sent  on  15  days  trial.  10  cents 
for  illustrated  catalog.  5-T.F. 

FOR  SALE — Rabbit  hounds,  fox  hounds,  conn,  opos- 
sum, Squirrel  dogs,  setters,  pointers,  ferrets,  pet  and  farm 
dogs,    Catalogue  10c.    Brown's  Kennels,  York,  Pa.  9-3T 

COONHOUNDS,  Big  game  hounds,  Rabbit  hounds, 
Airedales,  Fox  Terriers,  Bird  dogs.  Catalogue,  4  cents. 
Sam  Stephenson,  Covington,  Tenn.,  U.S.A.  9-4T 


Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


LLEWELLIN  SETTER  PUPS  March  whelp,  that 
will  work  this  fall,  $20  and  $25.  For  photos  and  breed- 
ing, address  Dick  Norris,  Keswick,  la.  9-1T 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  FOXHOUND  pups  for  sale. 
J.  Tennant,  Princeton,  Ont.  8  2T 

FOR  SALE— Irish  Setter  Pups  9  weeks  old,  sire  and 
dam,  White  and  Blue  Ribbon  Winner,  (Murphies  Breed 
Montreal)  best  breed  in  Canada.  Six  generation  pedigree. 
Price  reasonable.    E.  B.  Hunter,  Macaza*  P.O.,  Canada. 

9-1 T 

RABBIT  HOUNDS,  Fox  hounds,  Coon  hounds  and 
Beagles,  broken  stock  of  puppies;  sent  on  trial.  List  free. 
George  Walter,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa.  9-3T 

BARGAIN  IN  BLUE  BLOODS— A  pair  of  Pointer 
Pups,  pedigreed,  ready  to  train;  season  is  closed  here: 
will  sell  for  $10  each,  male  or  female.  Two-year-old 
partly  trained  Pointer,  pedigreed,  a  beauty,  $25.  Year- 
ling Pointer  bitch,  handsome  as  a  painting,  fast  and  snappy, 
with  papers,  $15  (half  her  value).  All  above  dogs  sired 
by  Hal  Kent,  the  greatest  field  dog  that  ever  lived.  Get 
busy  for  I  want  to  move  these  dogs  quickly.  Fred  Cough- 
lin,  Asliland,  Wise.  9-1T 

The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels  of  Berry,  Ky.,  offer  for 
sale  setters  and  pointers,  fox  and  cat  hounds,  wolf  and  deer 
hounds,  coon  and  opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit 
hounds,  bear  and  lion  hounds.  Also  Airedale  terriers. 
All  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge  the 
quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded. 
56  page  illustrated,  instructive  and  interesting  catalogues 
for  ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin.  9-T.F.'i 

FOR  SALE — Beagle  and  Fox  Hound  pups,  four  monthsr 
old.  $3.00  each.  Trained  rabbit,  fox  and  deer  hounds 
from  $8.00  up.    Herman  Fischer,  Waterloo,  Ont.  9-lT/ 

FOR  SALE — American  fox  hounds  broken  on  Deer, 
Fox  and  Rabbits.  Also  young  dogs  ready  to  train.  Two. 
high  class  Boston  Terrier  studs.  Chas.  H.  Roos,  Waterloo, 
OnL   9-lT 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Kentucky  strain  female  fox 
hound,  five  years  old,  fine  on  fox  and  rabbit.  Edd  Rot- 
haupt,  Elmwood,  Ont.  9-lT 

FOR  SALE — Airedale  terrier  bitch,  eight  months  old, 
a  beauty.  Eligible  to  registration.  Just  right  age  for  the 
fall  hunt.  Sell  reasonable.  G.  R.  Warr,  320  St.  GeorgW1 
St..  Moncton,  N.B.  9-lT 

DOGS- DOGS -DOGS -DOGS 

Pointers,  Setters,  St.  Bernards,  Newfoundlands, 
Collies,  Spaniels  and  all  variety  of  Terriers. 
Write  me  your  wants.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

FRED.  P.  KIRBY 
Gloucester  City      -     -      New  Jersey 
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CAERPHILLY  AIREDALE  KENNELS— Ridgetown, 
Ont.,  have  for  disposal  three  high  class  dog  puppies;  also 
two  half  grown  Airedale  bitches — a  rare  chance  to  get  the 
best  Airedale  blood  in  this  country  at  half  price.  Bawden, 
Druggist,  Proprietor.  9-lT 

CANUCK  KENNELS,  LINDSAY,  ONT.,  have  a  few 
champion  bred  show  type  Airedale  puppies  for  sale,  also 
some  from  genuine  hunting  stock,  bitches  that  are  kept 
and  worked  in  the  back  woods.  Irish  Water  Spaniels  of 
"  i  Scugog  River  type,  usually  for  sale.  At  stud — Prince 
nter  by  Ch.  Judge  Dexter  by  Ch.  Red  Raven  by  Ch. 
►omel  Monarch.  Young  Airedale  bitch  by  Clonmel 
iter  Crack  Ch.  King  Nobbler's  Double  bitch,  in  whelp 
the  latest  and  greatest  importation,  Ch.  Rebound 
►orang.  This  is  Primrose  Rebound  and  Crompton 
>orang  line  breeding  of  the  best.  A  good  investment  at 
$70.00.  9-lT 


ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES.' 


FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to  box  L. 
ROD  AND  GUN.  Woodstock.  Ont  TF 

FOR  SALE — 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc., 
write  Box  F.  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  tf 

FOR  SALE — Semi  Speed  Square,  or  Round  Transom 
and  Compromise  stern  Hulls,  finished  ready  for  engine,  up 
to  30  ft.  length.  New.  Will  sell  cheap.  Box  A.  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada.    Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 


GUNS 


A  BARGAIN  IN  SHOT  GUNS 

I  have  been  able  to  get  hold  of  a  few 
PERFECTLY  NEW,  THOROUGHLY 
TESTED,  T  O  B I  N  Double-barreled 
Hammerless  Shot  Guns  at  a  very  low 
price.  Regular  $35.00  grade  I  can  let 
you  have  for  $20.00,  cash  with  the 
order,  or  C.  0.  D.  with  privilege  of 
examination.     -:-      -:-      -:-  -:- 

W.  H.  MARTIN 

SPORTING  GOODS  DEALER,  -  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


FOR  SALE — 22  Hipower,  practically  new,  oil  finish, 
gold  bead,  Lyman  leaf,  peep,  2  auxiliary  chambers,  15 
cartridges.  $33.00.  Want  accurate  Mauser.  Box  10. 
Rod  and  Guri,  Woodstock,  Ont.  9-lT 


MARINE  ACCESSORIES 


FOR  SALE — One  Bryant  and  Berry  Propeller  Wheel, 
3  blade,  20  x  18,  right  hand,  bore  1  M  in.  New,  will  sell 
cheap.    Box  T.,  Rod  and  Gun.  Woodstock,  Ont.  4-T.F 


SPECIALS 

FOR  SALE — Several  Beers  Thermostats.  This  is  an 
automatic  apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  the  dampers  of 
your  futnace,  hot  water  heater,  or  steam  boiler,  at  exactly 
the  moment  when  they  should  be  opened  or  closed,  thus 
keeping  the  temperature  of  your  house  uniform  through 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Saves  coal.  Saves  worry. 
These  Thermostats  can  be  installed  by  anyone  who  can 
handle  a  hammer,  screw  driver  and  auger.  Write  for  fur- 
ther particulars  to  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE — Finest  speckled  trout  eggs,  fry,  finger  lings, 
etc.,  at  the  private  hatchery  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Robinson,  Silver 
Creek,  Caledon.    Address  A.  R.  Robinson,  Claude.  Ont. 

Canadian  Blackbirds.  Five  fifty  per  thousand.  Yellow 
bands  five  seventy-five.  White,  six.  Less  in  lots,  five 
thousand  or  over.  Also  Western  Automatic  and  Expert 
traps.    Nelson  Long.  441  Mary  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont.  7-1T 

FOR  SALE— Ferrets  $3.00  or  $30.00  dozen.  Rabbits 
$2.00.    Eighteen    black    orpingtons,    two    cocks,  prize 
winners,    $50.00.    Stamp    please.    Dalton,    Wellsville, , 
Ohio. 

DUCK  HUNTERS— Buy  a  pair  of  real  decoys,  gen- 
uine mallards,  $5.00  per  pair,  no  limit.  Order  now  for 
September  delivery.  A.  E.  Swaim,  Larson,  C.G.  Ry. 
via  Ft.  William,  Ont.  9-2T 

TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  

f  ^\ 

Do  You  Want  a  Launch 

To  use  on  tne  Muskoka  Lakes? 

Here  Is  Your  Chance— A  new  20ft.  Hull,  ready 
for  engine.   Save  all  freight  charges. 
Address:  Box  55,  Rod  &  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


Automobile  Troubles  and  How  to  Remedy  Them 

By  CHARLES  P.  ROOT 

CONTENTS — Back  firing,  Blow-back  of  gas  into  carburetor,  Popping. noises,  Buzz  in 
coil  (other  than  contact  breaker  buzz),  clatter  and  grind  in  gear  box,  Compression,  faulty. 
Compression,  none,  Explosions,  Irregular  or  uncertain  running,  Metallic  or  puffing  noises. 
Misfires,  Resistance  slight  when  operating  starting  handle,  Start,  failure  to,  Steering  er- 
atic,  Stoppage  of  engine,  Water  escapes,  Air  lock,  Batteries,  Bearings,  Bent  axle.  Brakes, 
Carburation,  Change  Speed  gear,  Clutch,  Coil,  Connecting  rod  or  crank  shaft  broken, 
Contact  breaker  (High  tension  magneto) ,  Contact  maker,  Knock  in  bearings  generally  or 
in  Transmission  system.  Leaks :  Loss  of  power,  Gear,  Governor,  Hunting,  Ignition,  Lub- 
rication, Misfires,  Muffler  troubles,  Noise,  Overheating,  Pipes  burst  out  or  fractured, 
Piston  troubles,  Popping  in  carburetor.  Pressure  leaking  (in  case  of  pressure  feed)  Pre- 
ignition,  Short  circuits.  Spark  plug,  Steam  bound  or  air  lock,  Steering,  Supply  pipe 
choked,  Tining,  Tires,  Valves,  Valve  springs,  Water  circulation,  Wheels. 
Prices:  Flexible  Leather  $1.50  Cloth  Binding  $1.00 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED,  PUBLISHER,        WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
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PREMIUMS  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

We  are  desirous  of  adding  1000  new  subscriptions  to  our  lists  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  we  make  the  following  generous  offers. 


r 


For  One  New  Subscription 

A  single  action,  raised  pillar,  rivetted 
brass  reel  with  click,  80  yds.;  A  Standard 
waterproof  Bass  Line,  10  yds.;  A  Mackerel 
waterproof  line,  25  feet;  A  Kelso  Pearl 
Spoon  Bait;  A  Sullivan  Hook  and  Reel 
Guard;  A  Williams'  Battery  Switch;  A 
Finger  Grip  for  fishing  rods;  A  Fish  Hook 
for  Frog  Bait;  Two  Rubber  Grips  for  fish- 
ing rods;  A  Matchless  Cigar  Lighter. 

For  Two  New  Subscriptions 
A  Betzler  &  Wilson  Fountain  Pen;  A 
copy  of  "Radford's  Garages  and  How  to 
Build  Them";  A  Vest  Pocket  Flashlight; 
A  Stag  Brand  Landing  Ring;  A  copy  of 
Deadfalls  and  Snares,  a  book  of  instruction 
for  trappers  about  these  and  other  home 
made  traps;  A  Copy  of  Canadian  Wilds, 
tells  about  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Nor- 
thern Indians  and  their  modes  of  hunting, 
trapping,  etc.;  A  Copy  of  Steel  Traps, 
describes  the  various  makes,  and  tells  how 
to  use  them,  also  chapters  on  care  of  pelts; 
A  copy  of  Camp  and  Trail  Methods;  A  copy 
of  Science  of  Fishing;  A  copy  of  Fox  Trap- 
ping— Tells  how  to  trap,  snare,  poison  and 
shoot;  A  copy  of  Mink  Trapping — Gives 
many  methods  of  trapping;  A  copy  of  Wolf 
and  Coyote  Trapping;  A  copy  of  Science  of 
Trapping — Describes  the  Fur  bearing 
animals,  their  nature,  habits  and  distribu- 
tion with  practical  methods  of  their 
capture;  A  copy  of  Fur  Farming — A  book 
of  information  on  raising  Furbearing  ani- 
mals, telling  all  about  enclosures,  breeding 
feeding,  habits,  care,  etc.;  A  Grease  Gun 
manufactured  by  Miller  &  Starr;  An  Oil 
Gun  manufactured  by  Brown  Co.;  A  Gem 
Razor  Safety  ;  An  American  Pedome- 
ter— Regulates  to  step  and  registers  exact 
distances;  A  copy  of  The  Camper's  Own 
Book  (cloth) ;  A  copy  of  "Motor  Craft 
Encyclopedia";  A  copy  of  "The  Culture  of 
Black  and  Silver  Foxes" — Contains  chap- 
ters on  Heredity,  Origin,  Breeding,  Mating 
and  Gestation,  Pens  and  Dens,  Food  and 
Feeding,  Food  and  Care,  Value. 

For  Three  New  Subscriptions 
A  Landing  Net  manufactured  by  All- 
cock,  Laight  &  Westwood;  A  Line  Drying 
Reel;  A  Pair  of  Elliott's  Ear  Protectors  for 
Trap-Shooters   and   Sportsmen;  Three 
.Crow  Decoys,  A  New  Wonder  Flashlight, 


manufactured  by  Canadian  Electric  No-  ' 
velty  Co.,  Toronto.  Case  made  of  metal 
covered  with  leatherette;  One  half  dozen 
Stag  Brand  Rubber  Frogs  or  Froggies; 
One  of  Walter's  hand-made  axes,  handled. 
Length  of  handle,  14  inches;  A  copy  of 
Camp  Kits  and  Camp  Life. 

For  Four  New  Subscriptions 

A  pipe — HBB  brand;  An  Automatic 
Razor  Stropper;  A  copy  of  Modern  Sport- 
ing Gunnery. 

For  Five  New  Subscriptions 

A  Tobin  Boy  Scout  Rifle— 22  calibre, 
short,  long  or  rifle  cartridges.  Barrel  22 
in.  long,  weight  2>%  pounds. 

For  Six  New  Subscriptions 

A  Minnow  Pail  manufactured  by  All- 
cock,  Laight  &  Westwodd;  A  Thermoi 
Bottle. 

For  Seven  New  Subscriptions 
A  10  ft.  Fly  Rod;  A  Younger  Willow 
Chair. 

For  Eight  New  Subscriptions 

A  Conklin  Fountain  Pen. 

For  Ten  New  Subscriptions 
A  Frost  Improved  Kelso  Automatic  Reel, 

capacity  100  yards. 

For  Twelve  New  Subscriptions 

A  Stevens  Favorite  No.  17  Rifle;  One 
dozen  Cleveland  Battery  Connectors. 

For  Thirteen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Bait  Casting  Rod. 

For  Fifteen  New  Subscriptio. 

A  Marvel  Petit  Camera.  on 

For  Seventeen  New  Subscriptions  ater. 
A  Pair  of  "Witch  Elk"  Hunting  Bo<*  ^ 


'e  fox 


For  Twenty-five  New  Subscriptions  Rot- 
A  Hand's  Tent  Cot,  manufactured  by  T 
Cutten   &'  Foster,   Toronto;   A   Korona  J 
Petit  Camera,  size  3^x53^,  manufactur- 
ed by  the  Gundlach-Manhattan  Co. 

If  you  are  interested  write  for  sub- 
scription blanks,  sample  copies,  etc. 

The  subscription  price  of  ROD  AND 
GUN  is  $1.50  per  annum. 


Address 

Subscription  Dept., 
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The  light  that  sai/s 

Qhere  it  isL 


tj^IRST  AID  behind  the  First  Line  constantly  calls"  for 
r  Eveready  DAYLO. 

In  the  gloom  of  the  dressing  station, fin  the  still^darkness 
of  the  hospital  tent,  in  the  interior  of  I  the  ambulance  van 
moving  swiftly  through  the  night,  and  whenever  darkness 
might  hamper  the  work  of  mercy,  the  portable 'electric  light 
has  proven  invaluable. 

For  DAYLO  combines  convenience"  and  dependability  of 
instant  light  that  responds  to  your  finger's  touch  with  the 
safety  that  makes  possible  its  use  anywhere  without  danger 
of  fire. 

There  are  77  different  styles  of  Eveready  DAYLO — a 
style  for  every  purpose  and  many  especially  suited  for  Red 
Cross  Service  overseas.  Every  genuine  Eveready  DAYLO 
is  fitted  with  a  TUNGSTEN  battery  and  MAZDA  lamp— 
a  combination  that  has  no  equivalent  for  reliability  and 
economy.  On  sale  by  the  better  electrical,  hardware, 
drug,  stationery,  sporting  goods  and  jewelery  stores. 
Prices  from  85c  up. 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Company 

Limited 

Toronto  Ontario 


ing 


iv  hen 

wound 
When  making  a 
close-up  examina- 
tion of  a  patient's 
injury 

whe  n  preparing  a 
sedative 

When  reading  a 
clinical  thermo- 
meter 

when  making  an 
entry  on  the  tem- 
perature chart 

when  the  patient 
wishes  to  summon 
the  night  nurse 

whenever  you 

need  light  in  its 
safest,  most  con- 
venient and  effi- 
cient form,  you 
need  E  v  e  r  e  a  d  y 
DAYLO. 


Dorit  ask  for  a  "flashlight L~ get  an  Eveready  DAYLO 
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Meek 

and  Blue  Grass 

Reels 


What  a 
wonderful 
Christmas 
Present  this 
would  be! 


Here  are  five  of  the  finest  rods  an<d 
.reels  ever  produced   by  one  of  rhe- 

world's  most  successful  hshmg  tackle 

manufacturers.     The    most  fastidious 

angler  could  not  wish  for  a  finer  outfit.  ; 
Reading  from  the  top  down  the  firs! 

■'"Bristol''  No*.  1J  "all-purpose"  r<  d  kt 
kail  over  the  world  ;  price  54.  50  to  $6.25 
■  red  is  a  Meek  Blue  Grass  No.  5,  po 

quadruple  multiplier,   gear  -  balanced 

•click  and  drag,  very  reliable;  price  51 
','  The  second  is  a  "Bristol"  No.  v>  1::< 

bait  casting  rod,  very  popular;  price  $\'. 

reel  is  a  No.  25  Week  Blue  Grass  "quit 

able"  ;  price  SI f J. 00. 

-  The  third  is  a  .'Bristol"  De  Luxe  bait  casting  rod., 
•silk  .'wound,  waterproofed,  exquisitely  ■finished,  full  jew- 
eled agate  mountings,    extra  tip  with  agate;   in  glove5r 
leather  silk-lined  washable  case;  price  $25.00.  The  reel  is." 
a  No.  3  Meek  Tournament  Casting,  full  jeweled  with  cork" 
wood  arbor  5  price  $33.00. 

The  fourth  is  a  "Bristol"  No.  <S      10  ft   fh  rod,  $4  5' 
$6.  25.    The  reel  is  a  Meek  Blue  Grass  No.  33;  price 

•The  fifth  is  a  "Bristol"  De  Luxe  fly  rod,  silk  wound,  vv 
proofed,  extra  tip  with  agate  guides;  in  washable  g'iove  leather 
•  lined  case  ;  price.  $25.  00.     The  reel  rs  a  Meek  No.  2,  jewels 
'  hearings;  price  $32.00. 

This  outfit  at  $172-00  can  be  had  of  your  sporting  goods  de; 

What  a  wonderful  Christmas  present  this  would  he! 

If  your  dealer  does  not  seem  interested  m  getting  this  outfit 
we  will  supply  you,  by  mail,  a*!  no  extra  cost. 

Write  for  Illustrated  "Bristol*'  and  Meek  Catalogues. 
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INTRODUCING  MR.  MOOSE 


Hubert  Hutton 


WHAT  a  majestic  creature  of  the 
north  woods  is  the  moose.  In 
appearance  he  is  stolid  and  de- 
termined, powerfully  built,  and  no- 
toriously game.  'Twas  Theodore 
Roosevelt  who  added  to  the  fame  of 
the  moose  when  the  former  President 
of  the  United  States  uttered  the 
words  "like  a  fighting  bull  moose." 

According  to  foremost  scientists 
our  American  moose  is  a  large  cousin 
of  the  elk  of  the  northern  forests  of 
Europe  and  Siberia. 

Here  is  an  animal  possessing  more 
impressive  individuality  than  any  of 
our  larger  game.  Its  great  head, 
with  peculiarly  formed  nose,  huge 
palmated  antlers,  pendulous  bell  un- 
der its  neck,  short  body,  and  dispro- 
portionately long  legs  unite  to  lend 
the  impression  that  it  may  be  a 
strange  survivor  from  some  long  pass- 
ed geologic  period. 

The  home  of  the  moose,  among  the 
tamarack,  birch,  aspen,  spruce,  and 

[aider,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon 
and  the  lower  Mackenzie  southward 
to  Maine,  northern  Minnesota,  and 
thence  down  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  Wyoming,  affords  this  odd  creature 
genial  environment.  It  varies  in  size 
in  the  different  parts  of  its  rather  long 
range.  According  to  Prof.  E.  W. 
Nelson,  the  bulls  of  the  Kenai  Pen- 
insula and  adjacent  region  in  Alaska 
are  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the 
world,  sometimes  weighing  more  than 
1,400  pounds.    This  famous  writer 


says,  "The  enormous  antlers  of  these 
great  northern  beasts  attain  a  spread 
of  more  than  six  feet  and  make  the 
most  impressive  trophy  the  big-game 
hunter  can  secure  in  America." 

"Although  taller  than  an  ordinary 
horse,  weighing  more  than  half  a 
ton,  and  adorned  with  wide-spreading 
antlers,  the  bull  moose  stalks  with 
ghostly  silence  through  thickest  for- 
ests, where  man  can  scarcely  move 
without  being  betrayed  by  the  loud 
crackling  of  dry  twigs.  In  summer  it 
loves  low-lying,  swampy  forests  inter- 
spersed with  shallow  lakes  and  slug- 
gish streams.  In  such  places  it  often 
wades  up  to  its  neck  in  a  lake  to  feed 
on  succulent  water  plants,  and  when 
reaching  to  the  bottom  becomes  en- 
tirely submerged.  These  visits  to 
the  water  are  sometimes  by  day,  but 
usually  by  night,  especially  during 
the  season  when  the  calves  are  young 
and  the  horns  of  the  bulls  are  but 
partly  grown.  Late  in  the  fall,  with 
full-grown  antlers,  the  bulls  wander 
through  the  forest  looking  for  their 
mates,  at  times  uttering  far-reaching 
calls  of  defiance  to  all  rivals,  and 
occasionally  clashing  their  horns 
against  the  saplings  in  exuberance  of 
masterful  vigor.  Other  bulls  at  times 
accept  the  challenge  and  hasten  to 
meet  the  rival  for  a  battle  royal.  At 
this  season  the  call  of  the  cow  moose 
also  brings  the  nearest  bulls  quickly 
to  her  side.  Hunters  take  advantage 
of  this,  and  by  imitating  the  call 
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through  a  birch-bark  trumpet  bring 
the  most  aggressive  bulls  to  their 
doom." 

"Ordinarily  moose  are  extremely 
shy,  but  during  the  mating  season 
the  males  become  so  bold  that  when 
encountered  at  close  range  they  have 
been  known  furiously  to  charge  a 
hunter.  They  strike  vicious  blows 
with  their  front  feet,  as  well  as  with 
their  heavy  antlers,  and  make  danger- 
ous foes  for  man  or  beast." 

"Moose  have  disappeared  from  the 
Adirondacks  and  have  become  scarce 
in  many  districts  where  once  plenti- 
ful. Through  wise  protection  they 
are  still  numerous  about  the  head  of 
Yellowstone  Lake,  and  are  still  among 
the  available  game  animals  of  Maine 
and  the  eastern  provinces  of  Canada. 
Indeed,  during  the  last  few  years 
they  have  steadily  extended  their 
range  in  northern  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia.  They  occupy  great  areas 
of  little-visited  wilderness,  which  are 
becoming  more  and  more  accessible; 
as  a  result  the  future  existence  of 


these  superb  animals  depends  upon 
their  receiving  proper  protection." 

If  the  Moose  is  to  continue  as  one 
of  our  existing  big  game  animals 
some  specific  course  must  be  pursued 
with  regard  to  adequate  protection. 
It  is  indeed  a  shame  that  hunters 
take  advantage  of  them  during  the 
breeding  season,  for  if  they  are  to 
be  perpetuated  this  interferance  with 
their  mating  will  in  time  prove  dis- 
astrous. 

The  Monarchs  of  the  north  woods 
must  be  protected  by  severe  laws  in 
order  to  insure  their  continuance  as 
one  of  our  existing  big  game  animals. 

This  can  be  most  effectually 
brought  about  only  by  co-operation 
of  hunters  and  sportsmen  with  the 
law-making  and  law-enforcing  au- 
thorities. If  they  are  afforded  pro- 
tection at  no  other  time,  certainly 
they  should  be  offered  adequate  pro- 
tection during  the  breeding  period, 
and  while  they  are  caring  for  their 
offspring. 


THE  NEW  MOOSE  COUNTRY 
IN  NORTHERN  QUEBEC 


Many  sportsmen  this  year  have  planned 
trips  to  the  new  moose  country  in  the  Abitibi 
district  of  Northern  Quebec,  reached  through 
Cochrane,  the  junction  of  the  Temiscaming 
and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  and  the 
Transcontinental  line.  In  the  hunting  re- 
serves there  known  as  Canuck's  Camps, 
moose  are  more  prevalent  this  year  than 
ever  before.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  due  to 
the  natural  increase  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
moose  are  steadily  moving  into  this  new  region 
from  the  more  southerly  areas.  One  party 
returned  from  this  section  in  August  sighted 
in  four  days  more  than  forty  moose.  Some 
wonderful  moving  pictures  of  moose  were 
also  taken.  In  the  Abitibi  district  there  is 
also  said  to  be  considerable  bear  with  some 
deer  and  a  few  caribou. 


The  hunting  season  for  deer,  moose  and 
caribou  opens  in  Quebec  on  September  1st 
except  in  the  counties  of  Ottawa,  Pontiac, 
Labelle  and  Temiscamingue  where  the  open 
season  begins  October  1st. 

In  Ontario  the  hunting  season  opens  No- 
vember 1st  but  an  order  in  council  has  been 
promulgated  allowing  moose  hunting  in  that 
portion  of  Ontario  lying  north  of  the  Trans- 
continental line  to  begin  October  10th  and 
extend  to  November  30th,  making  the  season 
considerably  longer  than  in  former  years. 
The  transportation  authorities  are  co-operat- 
ing in  every  way  in  the  work  of  attracting 
sportsmen  to  Canada,  and  stand  ready  to 
give  all  available  information  to  the  intend- 
ing visitor. 


H.  C.  Haddon 


HE  sat  on  a  pinnacle  of  rock  prun- 
ing his  feathers,  half  sleepy  in 
the  early  morning  sunshine. 
Below,  farther  down  the  mountain 
side  for  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see 
was  the  dark  green,  almost  black  of 
the  timber.  As  yet  the  sun  had  not 
risen  half  enough  to  dispel  the  shad- 
ows that  still  clung  to  the  valley, 
but  up  here  towards  the  summit  it 
was  already  bright  sunshine. 

Wild  grasses  and  Alpine  flowers  in 
a  dozen  different  varieties  covered 
the  ground,  except  where  the  tumbled 
confusion  of  rocks  made  plant  life 
impossible.  Always  rocks,  in  every 
conceivable  shape  and  position,  up 
here  on  top  of  the  world — sheer  rocky 
cliffs  in  some  places,  in  others  piled 
up  heaps  broken  and  torn  by  the 
elements,  or  brought  down  by  snow- 
slide  and  avalanche. 

Away  up  towards  the  farther  sum- 
mits lay  the  snow  fields,  as  they  had 
lain  for  uncounted  years,  alive  with 
the  possibilities  of  crevasse  and  gla- 
cier, but  almost  barren  in  animal  life. 

The  big  eagle  was  not  concerned 
with  these  snow  fields.  They  were 
unprofitable  to  hunt  over,  and  so  he 
but  rarely  visited  them.  His  own 
particular  domain  consisted  of  the 
dozens  of  little  Alpine  meadows  scat- 


tered among  the  wilderness  of  rocks 
that  constituted  the  southern  slope  of 
Cultus  mountain.  Pie  and  his  mate 
had  dwelt  here  undisturbed  for  sev- 
eral years,  finding  the  location  exactly 
to  their  liking,  and  levying,  like  some 
ancient  feudal  king,  tribute  over  the 
whole  country  over  which  they  held 
control.  Each  year  they  had  raised 
their  young,  sometimes  but  one  only, 
though  usually  two,  and  had  watched 
these  youngsters  depart  to  find  their 
own  territory.  For  the  golden  eagle 
is  particular  on  that  point.  Unless 
suitable  terrain  is  extremely  limited 
each  pair  of  birds  will  pick  out  their 
own  district,  and  in  this  district  they, 
and  they  only,  will  do  the  hunting. 
Trespassers  would  be  instantly  driven 
off,  although  it  is  but  seldom  that 
the  need  for  this  .  wpuld  occur,  for 
usually  a  pair  of  young  birds  would 
prefer  to  pick  out  their  own  hunting 
grounds  rather  than  trespass  on  the 
range  of  some  older  birds. 

Presently,  as  if  to  take  further 
advantage  of  the  sunshine  the  eagle 
walked  to  the  end  of  his  particular 
rock,  and  then  half  jumped  and  half 
flew  over  the  gap  that  separated  him 
from  the  rocky  spur  that  appeared 
to  him  to  be  more  favoured  by  the 
sun.    Here  he  settled  down  again 
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to  bask  in  the  warmth,  feathers  fluffed 
out  and  eyes  almost  closed.  Clumsy 
though  his  actions  had  been  while  he 
was  in  motion,  yet  they  gave  a  slight 
hint  of  his  great  strength. 

His  length  was  about  three  feet — 
perhaps  an  inch  over.  In  colour  he 
was  dark,  golden  brown  towards  the 
breast,  but  for  the  rest  blackish 
brown.  His  legs  were  covered  to 
the  toes,  though  the  feathers  here 
were  shorter,  and  of  a  rusty  colour, 
and  the  long  tail  feathers  were  more 
or  less  mixed  with  white.  The  sharp 
powerful  beak  and  the  immense  size 
of  his  talons  gave  some  idea  of  his 
strength.  Indeed  his  whole  attitude 
stood  for  power — majestic  power — 
and  unutterable  cruelty. 

He  and  his  breed  are  probably  the 
most  hated  of  all  birds.  Their  appe- 
tites are  enormous,  and  are  wide  in 
range  of  subjects,  running  from  small 
rodents  to  ducks  and  rabbits  and 
even  fawns  and  mountain  lambs. 
Nor  will  he  despise  domestic  lambs  if 
he  gets  the  chance.  They  usually 
pair  up  for  life,  though  if  the  one 
should  be  killed  the  survivor  will 
generally  find  another  mate.  Im- 
mensely powerful  birds,  a  pair  of 
them  will  rule  the  whole  stretch  in 
which  they  reside. 

Suddenly  a  mouse  shot  across  the 
corner  of  the  little  meadow  below 
the  eagle,  flashing  from  the  safety  of 
one  rock  to  the  sanctuary  of  another 
with  almost  the  quickness  of  a  ray 
of  light.  There  was  just  the  faintest 
of  rustlings  among  the  dead  dried 
grass,  but  that  was  enough. 

Instantly  the  big  eagle  was  wide 
awake.  Slight  though  the  sound  had 
been  it  had  not  escaped  him,  and  now 
he  stood  craning  his  head^rom  side 
to  side  to  try  and  locate'  the  cause 
of  it.  After  a  few  minutes  of  in- 
decision he  rose  heavily  in  the  air 
and  went  sailing  off  along  the  hill- 
side. 

At  once  all  signs  of  life  stopped 
abruptly.  A  rock  rabbit  that  had 
been  whistling  among  a  litter  of 
broken  boulders  ceased  calling,  and 
vanished  among  the  rocks  with  a 
squeak  of  alarm.  A  mountain  ewe 
that  had  been  feeding  on  one  of  the 
meadows  moved  off  to  the  broken 
ground  on  one  side  where  her  lamb 


was  hidden,  while  a  raven  that  had 
been  gravely  digging  up  a  mouse's 
nest  remained  as  though  turned  to 
stone. 

But  the  big  eagle  passed  them  all 
by,  sailing  on  steady  wings;  and  then 
of  a  sudden  there  was  a  rush  of  air 
as  he  swooned,  and  his  keen  claws 
met  in  the  back  of  a  big  blue  grouse 
that  had  thought  itself  safely  hidden 
among  the  grass. 

A  moment  of  wild  hopeless  flutter- 
ing, and  then  that  dreadful  curved 
beak  came  into  operation,  and  wjth 
one  blow  the  unfortunate  grouse  had 
the  whole  of  the  back  of  its  head  torn 
away,  and  died  instantly,  quivering 
limply.  Then,  holding  his  victim 
down  with  one  foot  the  big  eagle  tore 
it  to  pieces,  stripping  the  meat  from 
the  larger  bones,  but  bolting  the 
smaller  ones  entire.  In  a  very  few 
minutes  there  was  nothing  left  of  the 
grouse  except  a  scattered  ring  of 
bedraggled  feathers — and  as  for  the 
big  eagle,  he  went  back  to  his  rock 
in  the  sun  again. 

Presently  there  was  a  shrill,  "Kee, 
kee,  kee"  from  a  rocky  cliff  farther 
up  the  hillside,  and  the  female  eagle 
left  her  domestic  duties  and  went 
sailing  past  her  lord  and  master  as 
he  sat  gravely  on  his  look  out  post. 
He  turned  his  head  to  watch  her  go 
by,  and  answered  her  greeting.  Then, 
fluffing  out  his  feathers  again  he  re- 
lapsed into  his  reverie. 

The  female  eagle  went  sailing  down 
the  hillside  until  she  came  to  the 
timber.  Here  she  rose  to  a  sufficient 
height  to  enable  her  to  clear  the  tree 
tops  until  she  saw  below  her  a  little 
tree-fringed  mountain  lake,  glisten- 
ing like  a  diamond  among  the  dark 
setting  of  the  timber. 

There  was  no  ripple  to  disturb  the 
surface,  no  sound  to  break  the  silence. 
Mirrored  in  the  transparent  depths  of 
the  lake  each  detail  of  the  surround- 
ing trees  was  picked  out  clear  cut 
and  distinct  Over  everything  brood- 
ed the  perfect  peace  of  the  wilderness. 

Here  the  female  eagle  descended 
to  the  lake  shore,  and  in  the  shallow 
water  she  performed  her  morning's 
ablutions,  diving  and  splashing  and 
washing  herself,  until  it  seemed  as 
though  she  must  be  drenched  to  the 
skin.    Then  she  would  shake  her- 
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self,  and  the  little  drops  of  water 
would  fall  from  her  like  gold  and 
silver  rain  in  the  bright  sunshine. 

For  a  few  minutes  more  she  stayed 
amusing  herself,  but  she  could  not 
wait  much  longer  for  there  was  the 
nest  up  on  the  hillside  that  needed 
all  her  attention,  and  she  had  yet  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  her  appetite. 
When  she  came  to  the  broken  coun- 


left  except  the  skull  and  a  few  of  the 
larger  bones.  Even  the  eyes  had 
been  picked  out  of  their  sockets,  and 
the  back  of  the  head  had  been  torn 
away  to  enable  her  to  get  at  the 
brains. 

As  she  approached  the  nest  her 
mate  called  to  her  again,  as  though 
to  reassure  her  that  everything  was 
as  she  had  left  it.    For  a  minute  or 


THE  CUB  ROLLED  OVER  ON  HIS  BACK. 


try  that  began  where  the  timber  end- 
ed the  eagle  descended  until  she  was 
flying  at  an  altitude  low  enough  to 
enable  her  to  pick  out  each  detail  of 
the  ground  she  was  covering.  For  a 
while  she  met  with  no  success — 
probably  because  she  had  pretty 
well  cleaned  up  this  part  of  the  hill- 
side. 

And  then  of  a  sudden  she  swooped. 
Her  shadow  warned  the  rabbit,  and 
he  jumped  sideways  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  escape.  Even  before  he  felt  the 
eagle's  claws  in  his  back  he  began  a 
wild  squealing  as  though  he  knew 
that  he  was  doomed.  A  frenzied 
attempt  to  dodge  or  hide — one  mo- 
ment of  struggling — and  then  the 
squealing  stopped  suddenly.  When 
she  had  finished  her  meal  the  eagle 
gravely  wiped  her  beak  on  a  tuft  of 
grass.    Of  the  rabbit  nothing  was 


so  she  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  nest 
before  settling  herself  down  on  the 

eggs. 

It  was  a  bulky  structure,  this  nest, 
and  had  been  used  by  this  pair  of 
birds  for  several  years.  In  the  first 
place  they  had  built  it  in  a  crevice 
of  the  rocks,  but  each  year  they  had 
added  to  it  until  it  filled  the  original 
foundation,  and  now  it  was  piled  up 
against  the  smooth  face  of  the  rock 
as  though  it  was  some  crazy  kind  of 
a  ladder  by  which  they  hoped  to 
reach  the  top. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  nest  were 
sticks  so  large  that  one  marvelled 
that  the  birds  could  have  carried 
them  up  from  the  timber.  A  few 
smaller  branches  were  intertwined, 
though  not  many,  and  the  outside 
structure  was  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  large  sticks.    Towards  the 
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top,  however,  the  use  of  smaller 
twigs  began,  each  seemingly  pushed 
in  anyhow,  and  yet  each  one  crossing 
and  re-crossing,  and  so  binding  and 
holding  the  whole  thing  together. 
At  the  very  top  the  eagles  had  used 
a  few  tufts  of  evergreen  and  bunches 
©f  needles,  and  on  this  the  two  eggs 
were  laid.  They  were  pretty  eggs, 
creamy  white  in  colour,  splashed  and 
clouded  with  various  shades  of  brown 
and  gray. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  female  eagle 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  as 
though  the  freedom  of  the  last  half 
hour  had  unfitted  her  for  her  long 
duties.  Then  carefully  she  covered 
her  eggs,  settling  down  over  them  and 
fluffing  out  her  feathers  so  that  no 
breath  of  cold  air  might  penetrate. 
For  her  the  excitement  of  the  day 
had  come  and  gone. 

Presently  a  black  bear  came  wan- 
dering across  the  side  of  the  hill, 
followed  by  her  cub.  She  was  not 
in  any  particular  hurry,  and  so  she 
was  taking  life  easy,  stopping  here 
to  turn  over  a  flat  rock  in  search  of 
any  beetles  that  might  be  underneath 
it,  hesitating  farther  on  to  snatch 
a  mouthful  of  some  tuft  of  grass  that 
had  caught  her  fancy.  Her  cub  fol- 
lowed her,  whining  and  calling  to 
her  unceasingly.  He  was  not  a  very 
big  cub,  and  he  never  stopped  grum- 
bling in  a  high  pitched  querulous 
voice.  Once  or  twice  when  his  mo- 
ther stopped  for  a  minute  or  so  he 
would  run  up  eagerly  and  attempt  to 
suckle  her,  but  the  she  bear  always 
made  this  the  signal  for  a  fresh  start. 
It  seemed  as  though  she  had  no 
patience  with  her  cub — probably  he 
had  worn  it  out  with  his  everlasting 
grumbling — for  now  she  made  no 
attempt  to  wait  for  him  or  satisfy 
hie  appetite. 

When  she  came  to  where  a  little 
stream  of  water  came  running  over 
the  rocks  the  she  bear  stopped.  Here 
at  the  bottom  the  stream  had  widened 
out  into  a  little  pool,  and  the  sur- 
rounding ground  was  soft  and  boggy 
to  the  touch.  In  this  the  bear  flopped 
herself  down  with  a  grunt  of  satisfac- 
tion, feeling  the  mud  and  water 
squeeze  up  against  her  sides,  deli- 
ciously  soft  and  cold.    Here  for  a 


while  she  wallowed  and  rolled  to  her 
heart's  content,  turning  from  side 
to  side  until  she  was  wholly  covered 
with  mud,  and  even  rooting  deep 
down  in  it  with  her  nose. 

As  though  constant  rebuffs  had 
broken  his  spirit,  the  cub,  strangely 
enough  made  no  effort  to  join  her. 
Instead  he  continued  to  wander  on 
without  any  particular  idea  as  to 
where  he  was  going.  Once  a  butter- 
fly flew  tantalisingly  just  ahead  of 
him,  and  for  a  few  minutes  the  cub 
tried  to  catch  it,  lumbering  clumsily 
after  it*m  a  vain  attempt  at  capture. 

When  he  saw  the  butterfly  vanish 
out  of  sight  in  the  blue  sky  above  him 
the  cub  started  his  whining  and  scold- 
ing again.  However,  a  feather  stirred 
by  the  breeze  attracted  his  attention, 
and  he  must  needs  investigate  it. 
By  the  time  he  had  solved  its  myster- 
ies something  else  caught  his  fancy. 
And  so,  alternately  grumbling  and 
exploring,  the  cub  crossed  a  ridge  of 
broken  rock  and  came  out  on  the 
little  meadow  at  the  head  of  which 
the 'eagles  had  their  nest. 

The  big  eagle  on  his  look  out  rock 
saw  through  half  closed  eyes  some- 
thing black  moving  among  the  rocks. 
Instantly  he  was  wide  awake,  cran- 
ing his  head  from  side  to  side,  neck 
thrust  forward  and  feet  placed  wide 
apart.  Then  the  cub  moved  out 
onto  the  meadow,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  eagle  went  sailing  down  to 
investigate. 

Personally  I  think  the  whole  thing 
was  a  mistake,  and  I  believe  that  if 
the  bird  had  realised  in  the  first  place 
what  kind  of  an  animal  the  cub  was 
that  he  would  never  have  bothered  it. 

As  soon  as  the  eagle  swooped, 
wings  wide  spread  and  talons  dis- 
tended ready  for  their  deadly  grip 
in  the  back  of  the  victim  the  cub 
rolled  over  on  his  back,  presenting 
a  bunch  of  sharp  claws  and  a  mouth- 
ful of  sharper  teeth.  As  soon  as  the 
eagle's  leg  came  within  the  range  of 
these  teeth  the  cub  caught  hold  and 
held  on,  lashing  out  with  his  hind 
feet,  and  ripping  a  handful  of  feathers 
out  of  the  eagle's  breast.  At  the 
same  time  he  began  to  call  lustily 
for  his  mother.    With  his  upward 
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rush  the  eagle  tore  his  leg  free,  leav- 
ing the  cub  with  a  mouthful  of  skin 
and  feathers. 

Surprised  and  enraged,  the  big  bird 
went  circling  up  and  up,  calling  shrilly 
for  his  mate  to  come  and  help  with 
the  killing.  And  then  with  the  speed 
of  an  arrow  he  swooped  again.  The 
cub  had  been  standing  on 'his  feet 
shaking  his  head  from  side  to  side 
to  try  and  get  rid  of  the  feathers  that 
clung  to  the  corners  of  his  mouth, 
but  instantly  he  rolled  over  on  his 
back  again. 

As  if  realizing  the  strength  of  the 
defence  the  eagle  swooped  down  and 
then  up  suddenly,  beating  the  cub 
with  his  wings,  and  half  dazing  it 
with  the  force  of  the  blows.  At  once 
the  cub  began  to  bawl  again,  stopping 
abruptly  as  the  eagle  swooped  for 
the  third  time.  But  the  big  bird 
made  no  attempt  to  grip  his  victim, 
contenting  himself  with  buffeting  the 
cub  about  the  head  with  his  wings, 
and  then  rushing  up  out  of  the  way 
of  the  cub's  claws.  While  he  was 
still  circling  for  another  rush  the 
eagle's  mate  joined  him,  and  both 
of  them,  one  after  the  other  swooped 
over  the  now  very  much  dazed  and 
badly  frightened  cub. 

While  they  rose  after  their  attack 
the  she  bear  crossed  the  rocky  ridge 
on  the  run.  At  once  the  female  eagle 
flew  over  her  and  swooped,  flapping 
at  her  head  the  same  as  she  had  done 
to  the  cub.  And  then  with  a  speed 
and  an  agility  that  was  amazing  the 
bear  half  rose  on  her  hind  legs  and 
with  a  sweep  of  her  front  paw  she 
caught  the  eagle  in  mid-air,  hooking 
it  down  to  the  ground  in  front  of  her. 
With  her  two  fore  paws  on  the  eagle's 
wings  the  bird  was  at  her  mercy — 
and  there  was  no  mercy  to  be  had 
from    this    enraged    mother  now. 


Screaming  with  hate  and  fear  the 
female  eagle  made  a  vicious  stab  at 
the  bear's  eyes,  but  the  bear  eluded 
the  blow,  and  then  with  a  growl  she 
caught  the  eagle's  head  and  neck  in 
her  jaws,  hearing  the  bones  crack  be- 
neath her  powerful  teeth,  and  feeling 
the  bird's  death  struggles  beat  against 
her  breast,  and  finally  grow  still 
altogether. 

The  whole  affair  only  lasted  a  few 
seconds,  and  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell  it  the  she-bear  had  joined 
her  cub.  The  male  eagle  half  dived, 
and  then  checked  himself,  but  at  the 
sight  of  the  bear  and  her  cub  moving 
off  he  forgot  his  caution,  and,  prob- 
ably driven  on  by,  a  sense  of  his  own 
strength  he  swooped  again,  buffeting 
at  the  cub  and  making  an  attempt  to 
seize  it  with  his  claws.  Instantly 
the  she-bear  whirled  round  on  the 
jump,  rising  up  as  the  eagle  rose,  and 
again  that  murderous  fore  paw  shot 
out  in  a  wide  half  circle.  The  eagle 
was  caught  and  dragged  back  to  the 
bear's  breast.  Still  erect,  her  two 
fore  arms  went  round  him  and  squeez- 
ed the  life  out  of  him,  until  his  bones 
crumpled  beneath  the  awful  strain, 
until  he  lost  his  splendid  shape  and 
became  a  broken  mass  of  bloodstained 
feathers,  with  here  and  there  the 
jagged  end  of  a  protruding  bone. 

For  a  few  seconds  the  bear  worried 
at  the  body  of  the  bird,  as  if  to  make 
sure  that  he  was  entirely  dead,  and 
then  she  moved  off  down  the  hillside. 
Her  frightened  cub  followed  after 
her,  his  voice  still  raised  in  his  queru- 
lous grumble. 

Higher  up  the  mountain  side  a  rock 
rabbit  called  shrilly  among  the  boul- 
ders. A  butterfly  went  zig-zagging 
across  the  meadow.  And  out  of  the 
clear  blue  of  the  sky  floated  down  «€f 
single  eagle's  feather. 


France  will  allow  the  hunting  of  game 
for  the  first  time  since  1913.  A  dispatch 
from  Paris  states  that  the  closed  season  ..of 
nearly  four  years  has  resulted  in  damage  to 
crops  by  depredating  animals. 

The  season  will  open  only  after  the  crop 
has  been  harvested  and  will  be  short.  The 
Government  bar  decided  this  measure  is 
necessary  to  protect  agriculture  against  the 
ravages  of  game,  which  has  multiplied  greatly 


in  the  three  years  during  which  only  restricted 
destruction  has  been  allowed. 

Hares,  rabbits,  pheasants  and  partridges 
are  particularly  abundant,  while  wild  boar, 
driven  from  the  forests  of  Northeast  France 
by  the  military  operations,  have  done  con- 
siderable damage  in  regions  where  they  never 
were  seen  before.  The  opening  of  the  hunt- 
ing season,  besides  saving  the  crops,  is  ex- 
pected to  help  relieve  the  provisions  market. 


SMALL  GAME  HUNTING  IN 
SOUTHERN  ALBERTA 


H.  W.  Stevinson 


NOW  you  fellows  who  hunt  deer 
and  moose  and  bear,  who  are 
getting  big  game  all  the  time, 
pass  on;  this  article  is  not  for  you. 
It  is  merely  an  account  of  some  big 
hunts  after  small  game  by  a  fellow 
who  has  to  be  content  with  prairie 
chicken,  ducks  and  jack-rabbits. 

I  am  only  a  novice  at  game  hunt- 
ing, but  a  novice  who  gets  the  game 
may,  possibly,  be  allowed  to  tell  how 
he  gets  it.  During  the  season  I 
brought  home  25  prairie  chicken,  76 
ducks  and  5  jack-rabbits.  That  may 
not  be  a  big  bag  compared  with 
others  who  are  in  a  district  where 
chicken  will  sit  and  look  at  you  until 
you  drop  them  with  a  .22.  Here 
they  fly  at  the  sight  of  a  hunter,  and 
nothing  but  a  shot-fgun  can  get  them 
at  all. 

It  is  well  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Gama- 
liel if  any  one  would  become  a  hunter. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  a  good  teacher 
when  I  began  to  hunt  about  three 
years  ago..-  My  friend  was  one  of 
nature's  gentlemen,  who  knows  the 
woods  as  well  as  he  knows  machinery. 
He  taught  me  to  find  the  game. 
When  I  first  went  with  him,  I  won- 
dered how  he  knew  where  to  take  me ; 
the  trees  seemed  to  be  sign  posts  to 
him.  At  a  certain  sign  post,  he  would 
say,  "We'll  go  in  here."  Sure  enough 
we  came  out  with  about  five  or  six 
chicken,  or  rather  partridges.  I  shot 
most  of  them  because  he  stood  back 
and  gave  me  the  chance  to  learn. 

I  soon  discovered  that  my  Gamaliel 
had  been  on  the  watch  all  summer  for 
where  the  game,  was  living.  That 
lesson  I  shall  never  forget,  neithe^ 
shall  I  fail  to  practice  it.  One  day 
he  told  me  when  I  was  going  down  the 
valley,  just  before  the  season  came  in: 
"You  go  into  those  cedars  beyond 
the  house  where  you  will  stay." 
Monday  was  the  "first."  On  Sunday 
I  said  to  the  farmer:  "Are  there  any 
partridges  in  those  cedars?"  "No," 
said  he,  "I  was  through  there  the 
other  day  and  never  saw  the  game  so 


scarce."  I  thought  over  that  awhile 
and  decided  I  would  follow  the  in- 
structions of  my  Gamaliel.  On  Mon-  . 
day  I  went  into  those  cedars  with 
the  dog?  and  at  once  the  animal  treed 
three,  which  I  got.  The  dog  and  I 
went  on  further  and  I  shot  two  more. 
No,  there  were  not  any  partridges  in 
those  cedars! 

But  to  return  to  Alberta:  I  was 
in  the  Pass  before  I  came  here,  and 
practiced  the  methods  of  my  friend. 
All  summer  I  went  around  locating 
the  game.  There  were  lots  of  part- 
ridges, and  some  big  blue  grouse.  I 
could  have  shot  them  quite  easily, 
but  I  believe  in  keeping  the  game 
laws.  A  day  or  so  before  the  season 
opened,  I  went  the  rounds,  and  to 
my  dismay  found,  here  and  there, 
the  skin  and  feathers  of  the  birds, 
but  no  partridges.  The  miners  had 
got  them  before  the  season  opened. 
Doesn't  it  make  a  fellow  mad?  I 
would  rather  live  among  the  Mor- 
mons than  among  those  greedy  min- 
ers. V 

No  one  shoots  out  of  season  where 
I  am  now,  therefore,  every  man  has 
an  equal  chance  when  the  season 
does  open.  Every  hunter  who  lo- 
cates the  game  before  the  season  is 
rewarded  for  not  shooting  when  the 
"first"  arrives.  He  can  go  and  get 
his  game  and  know  it  will  be  there; 
but  in  a  mining  district  you  cannot 
be  sure  of  that.  The  foreigners,  of 
course,  are  the  chief  law  breakers. 

Around  this  town  are  at  least  four 
places  where  the  prairie  chicken  live. 
The  best  place  is  behind  the  old  ceme- 
tery, in  a  deserted  place  where  some 
self-sown  wheat  was  growing  sparsely 
in  the  fall.  No  one  would  dream 
there  were  chicken  there;  but  to  the 
man  who  knows,  game  can  be  found 
where  hone  are  to  be  seen.  In  this 
case  I  could  see  nothing  but  wheat, 
but  I  went  carefully  through  it  with 
my  shot-gun  cocked.  Whirr!  Up 
they  flew,  six  of  them  at  least!  Bang, 
went  the  gun,  and  one  dropped.  I 
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located  it  with  my  eye,  but  had  no 
time  to  go  for  it  before^  whirr!  up 
went  the  next  bunch  and  I  dropped 
another.  I  tell  you  those  chicken 
tasted  nice,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  did  not  enjoy  more  the  sparkle  in 
my  wife's  eyes  when  I  went  in  with 
those  two  prairie  chicken. 

Had  I  been  an  expert  instead  of  a 
novice,  no  doubt,  I  should  have  had 
four  chicken  out  of  that  bunch,  one 
with  each  barrel,  but  I  get  confused 
with  the  noise  of  their  wings.  I  have 
lost  a  lot  of  chicken  because  I  do  not 
do  what  I  ought  to  do.  Up  jumps  a 
bunch  and  if  I  am  near  enough  I 
usually  get  one,  then  I  aim  at  the 
second,  but  fail  to  stay  with  it,  be- 
cause another  bird  buzzes  up  nearer 
to  me.  I  turn  the  gun  for  the  nearer 
bird  and  end  up  by  losing  both.  If 
I  could  only  remember  to  shoot  the 
bird  I  aim  at,  I  might  oftener  get 
the  second  bird  with  my  choke  barrel. 

I  did  it  only  once  all  season.  I 
came  on  to  a  bunch  in  a  wheat  field 
when  I  was  out  with  a  friend.  When 
I  got  there  I  saw  no  birds,  but  some- 
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thing  said  in  my  mind,  "This  is  where 
I  begin."  I  had  scarcely  completed 
the  thought  when  up  went  the  chick- 
en. Fortunately  I  was  prepared  that 
time  and  I  got  one  bird  with  each 
barrel,  and  my  friend  was  near  to 
see  it  done.  You  hunters  know 
what  that  means  to  a  fellow. 

Another  way  I  get  the  game,  is 
to  try  and  watch  where  they  go  after 
the  first  flush.  I  have  secured  a  lot 
by  this  method.  They  are  very  like 
sage  brush  in  color,  and  as  often  as 
not  they  fly  there  to  watch.  One 
time  I  found  three  hunters  away 
down  in  the  wheat  which  I  thought 
was  my  preserve.  They  came  up 
that  field  and  only  got  one.  I  ap- 
proached in  the  opposite  direction 
and  from  the  sage  brush,  whirr!  up 
they  went.  I  got  one.  Those  birds 
had  been  standing  outside  the  wheat 
field  watching  the  three  hunters,  but 
they  had  not  seen  me  until  I  was 
right  on  to  them.  I  saw  where  they 
went  and  got  another  one. 

On  another  occasion,  I  heard  a  bird 
fly  up,  but  it  was  too  far  away  t# 
shoot.  I  followed  over  the  hill  and 
was  looking  around  when  it  rose  at 
my  back  and  was  away  again.  It 
flew  along  a  ravine,  and  turned  up 
another  at  right  angles  to  it,  hoping 
to  put  me  off  the  scent.  I  went  a 
long  way  round  and  came  down  the 
ravine  the  bird  flew  up.  Whirr! 
came  the  alarm  from  the  bush,  bang 
went  the  gun  and  my  bird  dropped 
dead  on  the  opposite  bank. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  shoot 
76  ducks  around  here  this  season; 
but  I  soon  discovered  my  need  of 
skill  in  order  to  get  them.  I  had  to 
learn  to  lie  flat  and  push  myself  up 
to  the  lake  with  my  toes.  Ducks 
are  no  fools.  They  do  not  freeze  like 
jack-rabbits.  They  keep  sentries  at 
each  end  of  the  lake  who  fly  when  a 
hunter  appears.  Therefore,  I  had  to 
keep  out  of  sight,  which  is  not  so 
easy  on  the  prairie  where  there  is 
very  little  cover. 

I  never  use  a  duck-call,  and  try 
to  make  no  noise.  My  wife  gave  me 
a  duck-call  one  year  and  the  first 
time  I  blew  it,  I  must  have  given  a 
warning  cry,  because  over  a  hundred 
ducks  rose  and  made  off  as  thougk 
the  old  devil  were  after  them. 
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Sometimes  I  got  ducks  in  the  after- 
noon, but  experience  taught  me  that 
the  early  morning  was  best  of  all. 
The  furthest  lake  from  here  is  least 
known,  but  it  is  only  two  or  three 
miles  away.  I  found  it  paid  to  get 
there  before  sunrise,  which  I  did 
more  than  once.  I  got  the  dog  to 
heel,  and  approached  under  cover  of 
dawning  light.  Then  I  shot  one  duck 
on  the  water  to  scare  them  up,  an- 
other in  the  air  as  they  flew;  but  I 
soon  found  that  most  of  the  ducks 
waited  for  that  second  shot,  then  as 
though  they  knew  my  gun  was  empty 
they  flew  and  to  provoke  me  appeared 
to  hover  right  over  where  I  was  on 
the  bank.  I  don't  do  that  any  more. 
I  always  put  out  a  few  shells  on  the 
grass  or  snow  so  I  can  slam  them  into 
the  gun  in  a  moment,  then  I  am 
ready  for  those  hoverers. 

I  gained  the  best  duck  of  all  this 
season  by  that  method.  I  had  push- 
ed myself  with  my  toes  up  to  a  lake' 
on  which  some  ducks  were;  but  I 
did  not  know  then  that  through  a 
ravine  there  were  two  other  lakes. 
I  laid  my  shells  out  in  front  of  me 
when  I  got  as  near  to  the  lake  as  I 
could.  Then  I  shot  off  my  two  bar- 
rels and  got  one  duck  on  the  water 
and  the  other  as  it  flew.  I  had  only 
time  to  jam  my  shells  in  before  I 
heard  a  hundred  coming  from  the 
unseen  lakes.  I  was  hidden  and 
ready  for  them.  They  flew  in  a 
wedge.  At  the  head  of  this  wedge 
I  pulled.  Down  and  down  came  a 
huge  one,  hit  the  earth  and  bounced. 
Maybe,  I  did  not  get  over  that  ground 
quickly.  Say,  but  he  was  a  beauty! 
I  never  saw  another  like  him.  His 
head  and  neck  were  brown  and  green, 
his  back  was  brown,  his  wings  green, 
while  his  belly  was  a  beautiful  pearly 
grey.  I  believe  he  was  a  northern 
mallard.  I  thought  after  that  "Be 
prepared"  is  as  good  a  motto  for 
hunters  as  for  nations. 

If  I  go  with  other  hunters,  I  make 
it  a  point  to  go  round  the  lake  after 
the  shooting  is  over,  because  I  often 
pick  up  wounded  birds  which  swell 
the  aggregate.  They  swim  into  the 
weeds  at  the  edge  where  coyotes  get 
them  if  I  don't.  On  one  occasion  I 
went  around  a  large  lake  after  I  had 
shot  all  my  shells;  yet  I  came  back 


with  a  duck  I  had  killed  myself.  I 
jollied  the  boys  that  I  could  get  ducks 
without  any  shells  and  explained  that 
I  found  it  with  its  foot  caught  in  a 
gopher  trap  beside  a  stook  of  wheat. 

At  the  close  of  the  duck  season  I 
went  for  my  last  duck  hunt  to  the 
far  lake  in  the  early  morning.  It 
was  so  dark  when  I  got  there  I  could 
not  see  how  many  ducks  were  on  the 
lake.  I  waited  in  the  cold  until  I 
could  see  one  duck  on  the  water.  I 
shot  it  in  the  hope  that  the  rest  of 
the  birds  would  rise  so  I  could  see 
them  against  the  sky.  Nothing  do- 
ing, however.  My  duck  did  not 
move.  It  must  have  been  shot  in 
the  head.  I  waited  a  little,  then 
went  to  see.  Behold,  my  duck  was 
a  rock  in  the  solid  ice.  There  was 
not  a  bird  on  the  lake  which  had  not 
frozen  solid  in  the  night.  That  set- 
tled it.  I  decided  to  concentrate  on 
jack-rabbits. 

Some  of  those  big-game  hunters 
may  think  such  small  game  as  jack- 
rabbits  beneath  their  dignity  and 
not  worth  going  after;  but  if  some  of 
them  ever  have  the  chance  to  tramp 
about  six  miles  and  carry  two  jack- 
rabbits  they  will  discover  that  they 
are  not  such  small  game  after  all. 

I  go  after  jack-rabbits  for  two  rea- 
sons. The  first  is  that  a  nice  rabbit 
provides  about  5  pounds  of  good 
meat  for  the  table;  the  second  is  that 
I  do  not  go  hunting  merely  for  the 
game  I  can  shoot.  My  work  keeps 
me  inside  a  lot,  and  a  good  tramp  is 
necessary  for  a  man's  health.  When 
I  take  my  gun  and  the  dog  I  have  a 
good  incentive  to  go  out  and  admire 
the  scenery.  The  last  time  I  was 
out  all  I  got  was  a  great  sunset. 
The  heavens  were  ablaze  with  glory 
and  the  sun  seemed  to  set  in  the  east 
that  night. 

But  talking  about  jack-rabbits;  I 
suppose  you  fellows  know  where  to 
find  them  and  could  give  me  pointers. 
On  the  prairie,  I  expected  I  would 
find  the  rabbits  on  the  rough  places 
where  there  was  a  lot  of  cover  for 
them.  I  hunted  and  hunted,  but 
could  not  find  them.  Doubtless  they 
were  too  smart  for  me. 

In  this  life,  a  man  seems  to  struggle 
along  at  a  problem  for  months  or 
years  before  light  comes;  but  if  he 
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stays  with  it,  at  last  he  is  rewarded. 
It  was  so  in  my  case.  The  philosophy 
of  rabbit  hunting  was  anything  but 
clear  to  me:  there  were  lots  of  tracks, 
where  were  the  rabbits?  At  last  a 
time  of  enlightenment  came.  I  had 
tramped  and  tramped  for  many  weary 
miles  for  rabbits;  but  I  got  my  first 
one  close  to  town.  I  had  hunted  the 
rough  places  and  torn  my  clothes, 
but  I  found  my  first  on  the  open 
ground  of  the  summer  fallow. 

It  was  like  this:  I  had  been  all 
over  some  rough  places  where  I  found 
nothing  but  tracks  in  the  snow.  I 
crossed  the  level  summer  fallow  close 
to  town  to  get  to  some  other  rough 
places;  but  there  was  my  rabbit  in 
front  of  me  on  the  level  ground.  It 
had  scratched  a  trench  in  the  snow, 
and  lay  perfectly  flat,  looking  just 
like  the  snowdrift;  but  I  observed  its 
eye  and  the  two  dark  tips  of  its  ears, 
Said  I:  "You  are  mine!"  I  took 
aim  at  its  head,  but  did  not  like  to 
shoot  while  it  lay  still.    The  rabbit 
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saw  a  chance  and  sprang  up  only  to 
be  shot  through  the  head. 

I  tied  him  round  my  shoulder  and 
trudged  on,  feeling  that  I  had  solved 
a  problem.  I  had  not  gone  a  hun- 
dred yards  before  another  bunch  of 
white  fur  got  up  from  nowhere  on 
the  summer  fallow  and  ran  off  in  a 
curve.  I  dropped  him  almost  "on 
the  wing,"  he  tumbled  over  his  head 
and  lay  there. 

This  January  I  have  been  out  again 
and  have  found  the  rabbits  in  a  bush 
near  the  town.  I  presume  the  logic 
of  it  is  that  coyotes  are  plentiful,  but 
they  do  not  care  to  come  so  near  to 
town,1  therefore  the  rabbits  are  safer 
from  them;  but  it  might  be  that 
rabbits  like  to  inspect,  the  gardens  of 
the  people.  This  time,  however,  I 
had  only  started,  and  was  not  looking 
for  game:  my  gun  was  hanging  on 
my  arm  when  my  dog  started  a  jack- 
rabbit.  I  shot  quickly  and  got  him 
in  the  back,  but  did  not  kill  him. 
That  poor  rabbit  cried  for  mercy  in 
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a  pitiful  way  before  I  broke  his  neck. 
I  carried  that  huge  rabbit  all  over  the 
country  and  never  saw  another  thing. 
Why  couldn't  I  have  had  sense  enough 
to  go  home  with  that  rabbit  when  I 
was  so  near? 

I  sit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and 
I  love  to  go  out  either  with  him  or 
some  fellow  like  him;  but  there  are 
others  that  get  on  my  nerves.  I 
have  yet  to  meet  a  great  hunter  who 
has  a  loud  voice  in  the  woods.  I  have 
a  strong  voice  myself  when  it  is 
necessary;  but  the  woods  have  taught 
me  to  modulate  it  when  out  hunting. 
Yet  loud  voiced  men  have  offered 
to  come  rabbit  hunting  with  me:  men 
whose  voices  would  scare  a  deaf  man 
in  the  woods,  let  alone  a  jack-rabbit. 

I  have  been  out  with  these  loud 
talkers,  not  only  here,  but  in  the 
Pass,  and  I  tell  you  they  are  an  in- 
fliction; we  have  no  "luck"  and  they 
wonder  why?  I  can't  tell  them.  I 
will  swear,  though,  that  when  we 
meet  the  greatest  hunter  of  the  world, 
which  is  the  devil,  that  he  will  have 
a  quiet  voice.  He  has  certainly 
learned  the  art  of  keeping  out  of 
sight. 

I  remember  one  afternoon  up  in 
the  Pass  when  I  had  chosen  a  friend 
to  go  rabbit  hunting  with  me;  a  man 
with  a  soft  voice  and  a  quick  eye, 
a  man  who  always  got  the  game,  a 
far  better  hunter  than  I  was.  We 
were  to  start  at  2  o'clock,  but  just 
before  that  time,  who  should  appear 
on  the  scene  but  a  man  with  a  boom- 
ing voice  who  had  no  real  hunting 
experience?    Said  he,  "I  heard  you 
were  going  and  thought  I  would  go 
along."    My  friend  arrived  and  we 
three  started  off  up  the  hill.    He  and 
I  were  as  hard  as  iron;  but  not  so 
our  companion  of  the  booming  voice. 
I  noticed  as  we  went  up  the  hill  that 
my  friend  was  putting  on  more  speed 
gradually  and  Booming  Voice  was 
puffing  away  behind.    It  is  not  good 
practice  to  go  so  fast  at  the  beginning 
of  a  hunt;  but  I  suspected  there  was 
a  method  in  it.    When  we  reached 
the  top  we  were  to  spread  out  in  line 
and  go  into  the  cold  trees  for  bush 
rabbits.    Booming  voice  was  so  hot 
perspiration  was  streaming  down  his 
face.    He  began  to  peel  off  and  hung 


his  sweater  in  the  trees  saying,  "I'll 
get  that  when  I  come  home!" 

I  felt  the  chill  as  we  entered  the 
cold  trees  after  our  climb  and  button- 
ed up  my  coat  as  we  spread  out.  My 
friend  and  I  kept  track  of  each  other 
without  a  word,  but  Booming  Voice 
began,  "W7here  are  you?"  "Is  that 
you?"  "Hello!"  We  knew  if  we 
were  to  get  any  rabbits  we  must  find 
a  quieter  spot.  We  turned  to  the 
right  through  the  ravine  and  up  on 
the  other  side.  Presently  we  heard 
a  gun  to  the  left,  bang,  bang!  and 
thought  possibly  he  had  struck  some 
rabbits.  Bang,  bang,  then  a  moment 
or  two  of  silence  and  bang,  bang  the 
gun  went  again.  He  must  have  fired 
a  box  of  shells  before  he  quit.  "I 
guess  he's  lost,"  remarked  my  friend 
Said  I,  "How  can  a  man  be  lost  where 
he  is?  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  turn 
round  and  follow  his  own  trail." 

We  went  home  another  way  think- 
ing he  would  find  his  way  all  right. 
I  never  dreamed  he  would  lose  him- 
self for  long  so  near  to  the  main  trail. 
After  supper,  however,  we  discovered 
that  he  had  not  come  back  and  we 
began  to  be  anxious.  My  friend  and 
I  started  out  to  find  him  with  lan- 
terns. We  passed  a  farm  house  on 
the  way,  and  my  friend  who  went 
there  first  told  me  Booming  Voice 
was  there  pretending  to  faint.  We 
went  in  and  found  him  either  in  a 
bad  st'ate  or  pretending  to  be  so.  He 
had  lost  his  head  before  he  fired 
those  shots,  and  when  his  shells  were 
gone  he  started  to  follow  his  trail 
home.  He  had  only  got  back  a  little 
while  before  in  a  very  cold  condition. 
He  got  chilled  in  the  trees  and  had  a 
hard  job  finding  his  sweater.  At  the 
farm  we  got  him  on  a  horse,  and  he  pre- 
tended to  fall  off,  yet  when  we  put 
him  straight  again  he  found  the 
stirrup  at  the  first  try.  At  his  home 
I  helped  him  into  the  room  where  he 
fainted  into  his  wife's  arms. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  have  left 
him  in  the  woods,  but  it  did  this, 
he  never  offered  to  go  hunting  with 
us  again,  and  had  he  done  so  we 
should  have  refused  to  be  responsible 
for  him. 

I  prefer  to  hunt  alone  unless  I  can 
have  my  Gamaliel  with  me  or  some 
other  good  hunter.    Alone  I  can  go 
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as  fast  as  I  like  or  as  slow,  and  make 
very  little  noise,  but  with  another 
there  is  the  temptation  to  talk,  and 
if  we  do  we  seldom  see  any  game. 

Hunting  alone,  however,  is  some- 
tomes  dangerous.  I  remember  last 
season  in  Alberta,  I  went  rabbit 
hunting  alone  on  the  prairie,  where 
no  one  would  imagine  a  man  could 
come  to  harm.  I  had  shot  several 
rabbits  down  the  track  near  the  town 
and  on  this  occasion  I  went  behind  a 
^now-break  which  was  made  of  rough 
boards  stood  on  end.  One  of  these 
was  broken  at  the  top  and  as  there 
was  no  place  to  crawl  through,  I 


stood  my  gun  up  against  the  paling 
while  I  climbed  over.  I  reached  my 
arm  between  the  boards  and  carefully 
pulled  my  gun  through.  It  was  not 
cocked,  but  the  hammer  must  have 
caught  and  pulled  back,  because  the 
charge  went  off  close  to  my  ear.  I 
flopped  on  the  ground  in  a  cold  sweat. 
I  was  deaf  on  the  left  side,  but  my 
ear  was  there  and  it  was  not  bleeding. 
That  shot  had  missed  my  head  by 
about  one  inch.  I  was  deaf  for  sev- 
eral days,  but  soon  got  all  right. 
Now  I  am  more  careful  than  ever 
with  guns  and  carry  a  hammerless 
on  the  safe  most  of  the  time. 


HIS  FIRST  DEER 

Reginald  Gourlay 


THERE  were  some  peculiarities 
about  my  English  friend  Tom 
Brunskill.  To  begin  with,  he 
was  a  most  enthusiastic  sportsman. 
There  is  nothing  strange  about  that. 
Most  Englishmen  of  his  type  are. 
But  he  was  besides,  one  of  the  worst 
shots;  (when  he  first  came  out  to 
Canada — he  improved  afterwards), 
that  I  ever  saw  waste  his  lead  upon 
the  desert  air. 

He  was  very  credulous  in  some 
things,  particularly  as  regards  game 
and  shooting  in  America.  Here  again 
he  resembled  many  Englishmen.  But 
as  a  western  friend,  who  had,  I  be- 
lieve, made  the  experiment,  remarked, 
"Anyone  that  tried  to  pick  up  Tom 
Brunskill  for  a  fool,  got  left,  and  left 
bad." 

He  was  brave,  generous,  and  im- 
pulsive, much  more  resembling  an 
Irishman  than  an  Englishman  in  the 
latter  trait.  He  was  very  near-sight- 
ed, which  accounted  in  some  part 
for  his  frequent  bad  shots,  and  he 
always  wore  what  he  called  "glawses." 
His  principal  characteristics,  when  I 
first  knew  him  were:  First — A  most 
determined  and  persistent  passion 
for  the  pursuit  of  all  game,  large  and 
small;  and  second — a  rooted  and  in- 
veterate distrust  of  the  fairer  portion 
of  the  human  race.  This  last  trait 
of  his  gave  me  a  sort  of  foreboding 


anxiety  about  him  from  the  first 
hours  of  our  acquaintance.  It  seem- 
ed to  point  him  out  unerringly  as 
one  predestined  to  an  early  doom, — 
or  an  early  marriage, — which  is  much 
the  same  thing. 

I  never  knew  a  misogynist  yet  that 
any  clever  girl  couldn't  capture  in  a 
week,  if  she  thought  it  worth  her 
while. 

However,  Tom  BrunskhTs  fate  in 
that  particular  way  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  my  present  tale, 
though  there  is  a  story  attached  to  it, 
which  I  may  tell  hereafter. 

I  met  Tom  in  consequence  of  his 
coming  to  the  Canadian  city  of  which 
I  was  a  resident,  with  certain  letters 
of  introduction  to  people  I  knew. 
There  is  a  certain  and  singular  free 
masonry  among  sportsmen  of  the 
genuine  order,  so  he  and  I  soon  be- 
came quite  intimate.  He  was  the 
younger  son  of  a  Buckinghamshire 
Squire,  and  had,  besides  the  usual 
younger  son's  allowance,  some  pro- 
perty left  him  by  a  deceased  maiden 
aunt,  so  that  he  was  able  to  a  great 
extent  to  follow  his  own  inclinations. 
These  inclinations  led  him  to  Canada; 
(this  was  some  years  before  the  great 
war  came  upon  us  with  its  new  and 
unknown  forces  to  sweep  the  earth, 
and  change  it) ;  and  things  looked 
quiet  and  placid  enough  everywhere. 
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So  he  came  to  Canada  "to  look  about 
him,"  and  incidentally  to  lessen  the 
number  of  wild  animals  in  that  coun- 
try by  every  means  in  his  power. 
He  confided  to  me  in  a  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm, invoked  by  some  apprecia- 
tive remarks  of  mine,  betokening  a 
congenial  spirit, — that  "spawt,  real 
wild  spawt," — was  at  present  the 
guiding  star  of  his  existence,  and 
that  to  indulge  it,  unfettered  by  any 
of  the  effete  restraints  which  hedged 
it  in  at  home,  was  the  chief  reason 
for  his  leaving  his  native  shore. 

Brunskill,  in  due  time  presented 
his  letters  of  introduction  to  various 
families,  was  taken  up  very  kindly 
by  society,  and  "put  up"  at  most  of 
the  clubs,  and  was  even  to  be  seen, 
with  an  intense  expression  of  hope- 
'ess  gloom  overshadowing  his  coun- 
tenance, assisting  at  various  fashion- 
able functions. 

Still,  we  had  a  day  or  two  out  after 
such  game  as  the  neighborhood  afford- 
ed. Brunskill  had  learned  by  this 
time  that  elk  and  caribou  did  not 
abound  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York, 
that  bear  and  panthers  were  even 
quite  extinct  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Toronto  or  Hamilton,  that  in  fact, 
these  animals  were  becoming  less 
and  less  numerous  by  rapid  degrees 
all  over  America.  Moreover,  that 
to  get  big  game  anywhere  in  America, 
you  must  go  a  long  way  back. 
So  he  pursued  the  partridge,  the 
wild  duck,  and  the  rabbit,  with  more 
zeal  than  luck,  sighing  meanwhile, 
for  the  time,  toward  the  end  of  the 
fall,  when  he  could  burst  from  his 
silken  bonds,  escape  to  the  forest 
primeval,  and  slaughter  bears  in 
peace.  His  short  sight,  his  impetuos- 
ity, and  his  want  of  experience,  com- 
bined to  get  him  into  some  funny 
scrapes  during  these  expeditions. 

We  were  coming  down  a  dense 
piece  of  swampy  cover  one  evening 
when  it  was  almost  dark,  after  an 
afternoon's  shooting,  during  which 
Brunskill  had  fired  about  twenty 
cartridges,  and  shot  a  partridge,  and 
two  rabbits.  The  dogs  were  work- 
ing in  the  cover,  and  our  companion 
(a  Mr.  Saunders,  who  had  out  with 
him  two  valuable  dogs, — Irish  water 
spaniels — )  was  on  the  far  side  of 
the  thicket.    Brunskill  was  some  fifty 


yards  in  front  of  me.  I  had  stopped 
to  light  my  pipe.  I  saw  him  halt, 
and  fire  both  barrels  into  the  thicket. 
Then  came  an  exultant  shout:  "Hur- 
rah, old  man!  I've  turned  over  the 
biggest  hare  I  ever  saw!"  Blamed 
good  shot  in  this  light! — or  else" — 
here  a  painful  thought  seemed  to 
strike  him,  "I've  shot  one  of  Saun- 
der's  dogs!"  With  a  fluttering  heart 
I  joined  him,  and  we  went  in  to  see. 
He  had  shot  one  of  Saunder's  dogs! 

We  literally  dared  not  tell  the  be- 
reaved Saunders  what  had  happened, 
just  then,  while  he  was  armed,  so 
we  skulked  away  to  our  rig,  hearing 
as  we  departed,  the  air  rent  with  the 
whistles  and  yells  of  that  unconscious 
man,  as  he  strove  to  recall  one,  who 
like  the  lady  in  Edgar  Poe's  "Raven," 
"would  return,  ah,  never  more!" 

Next  day  Brunskill  confessed  to 
Saunders.  I  am  not  writing  a  trag- 
edy, so  I  won't  describe  the  scene. 

Next  trip,  Brunskill  got  more  game, 
but  he  also  put  the  best  part  of  a 
charge  of  No.  10  (dust  shot  luckily), 
into  the  back  of  a  (previously)  medi- 
tative farmer,  who  was  smoking  a 
restful  pipe  beneath  the  maple 
boughs.  The  man  so  stirringly  arous- 
ed from  autumnal  day  dreams,  never 
knew  who  hit  him,  for  Tom  and  I 
managed  to  elude  him,  though  we 
heard  him  routing  like  a  demon 
through  the  woods  for  a  long  while. 

A  few  days  after  this  last  adven- 
ture Brunskill  was  invited  by  a  Mr. 
Parkes,  a  well-to-do  merchant  of  the 
city,  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  a  hunt- 
ing lodge  he  had  on  one  of  the  upper 
lakes  in  Algoma  District,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deer  shooting.  I  should  say 
here  that  the  deer  open  season  was 
not  restricted  at  the  time  of  my  story, 
as  it  is  now,  to  a  couple  of  weeks  in 
November.  In  those  days  the  season 
began  on  the  15th  of  October,  and 
lasted  till  December  1st. 

A  similar  invitation  was  extended 
to  myself.  We  both  accepted  with 
alacrity.  The  only  drawback  to  our 
complete  happiness,  in  Tom's  opin- 
ion, was  that  Mr.  Parkes,  and  a  party 
of  ladies,  his  friends,  were  to  accom- 
pany us;  for  the  "lodge  in  the  wilder- 
ness" was  a  commodious  one,  and 
there  was  no  fear  that  they  would 
have  to  rough  it. 
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These  ladies  do  not  appear  in  the 
present  episode,  but  I  can  inform 
whoever  may  read  this,  that  they 
(or  at  least  one  of  them)  came  pretty 
decisively  and  permanently  across 
Tom  Brunskill's  line  of  life  soon 
afterwards,  whereof  peradventure,  I 
may  tell  more  on  some  other  occa- 
sion; but  I  /nay  reproduce  his  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  their  going 
with  us,  made  to  me  the  evening 
before  we  left  on  our  trip. 

"Great  bore!  Calamity  in  fact!" 
grumbled  Tom  to  me  at  the  Club  on 
this  occasion.  "It  must  be  sheer 
perversity, — cawn't  be  anything  else 
ye  know — that  makes  a  lot  of  women 
lug  themselves  and  their  traps  up 
into  the  Northern  wilderness  at  this 
time  of  the  yeah,  merely  to  prevent 
a  lot  of  fellows  who've  nevah  done 
'em  any  harm  from  having  the  least 
chawnce  of  spawt!" 

"Women  really  don't  like  spawt. 
They  hate  it!  The  only  kind  of 
huntin'  they  like  is  man  huntin'. 
You  mawk  my  words  my  boy,  they'll 
either  stop  our  shootin'  altogether, 
and  keep  us  hangin'  round  them 
grubbin'  up  ferns,  and  roundin'  up 
autumn  leaves  or  some  othah  Gawd 
forsaken  rubbish;  or  else  they'll  in- 
sist on  goin'  out  shootin'  with  us,  and 
then  some  of  'em'  '11  get  killed  tryin' 
to  show  off!" 

However,  we  started  next  day>  the 
whole  party,  and  in  course  of  time 
arrived  at  Mr.  Parkes'  roomy  and 
comfortable  hunting  lodge,  situated 
on  a  beautiful  lake,  in  the  midst  of 
the  best  deer  country  in  the  district, 
without  any  adventures  or  mishaps, 
and  all  delighted  with  each  other. 

We  found  the  two  guides,  Jack 
Scott  and  Kit  Todd,  waiting  for  us 
at  Mr.  Parkes'  private  wharf;  so 
the  very  next  day  after  arriving, 
yielding  to  Brunskill's  urgent  and 
passionate  appeals,  that  gentleman 
and  myself  went  for  a  short  informal 
still  hunt  over  the  ridges,  accom- 
panied by  Kit  Todd,  "to  sorter 
prospect  like,"  as  that  experienced 
guide  put  it, — before  settling  down 
to  steady  hunting  business.  I  should 
say  here  that  we  never  dreamed  of 
driving  our  deer  into  the  water,  and 
then  murdering  them  at  close  range 
as  is  often  done  even  now  by  people 


who  should  know  better,  though  we 
did  shoot  them  on  runways  with  the 
rifle  in  front  of  hounds. 

This  is  quite  advantage  enough 
to  take  of  them,  though  when  a  man 
stops  a  brick  going  past  him  at  full 
speed  through  brush,  he  deserves  his 
deer  quite  as  much  as  when  he  crawls 
into  range,  and  gets  a  standing  shot 
at  him,  when  still  hunting. 

Tom's  emotions  in  being  at  last 
a  denizen  of  the  vast  and  trackless 
woods,  were  genuine  and  uncon- 
trolled. I  could  appreciate  them,  for 
a  more  glorious  October  morning 
never  dawned.  It  was  pretty  enough 
by  the  lake,  where  our  lodge  was; 
the  light  blue  of  the  water  almost 
exactly  matching  the  colour  of  the 
sky,  while  the  startlingly  vivid  tints 
in  the  brilliantly  hued  autumnal  foli- 
age of  the  trees,  made  the  fluid  ex- 
panse look  unreal  like  air. 

But  in  the  vast  woods  it  was  grand. 
The  endless  contrast  of  hues,  the 
dark  red  of  the  oak  against  the  light 
yellows  of  the  beeches;  the  vivid 
crimson  of  the  maples,  standing  out 
a  fire  on  a  dark  night  against  a  black 
belt  of  cedars,  the  scarlet  of  the  sum- 
ach, and  the  gold  of  the  birch;  the 
great  red  pines  and  hemlocks,  with 
mighty  column  like  stems,  lifting 
their  changeless  mass  of  dark  needles 
far  above  the  medley  of  gay  colours 
beneath,  as  if  in  disdain  of  their 
tawdry  fickleness,  struck  one  first. 
Then,  the  silence,  or  rather,  what 
seemed  a  great  silence  at  first, — for 
one  soon  discovered  that  it  was  brok- 
en by  innumerable  undertones, — the 
many  voices  of  the  great  forest,  the 
never  ceasing  tokens  of  the  eternal 
unrest  of  Nature;  the  creaking  of  one 
giant  bough  against  another,  the  far- 
off  drumming  of  a  partridge,  the 
bark  of  the  red  fox,  the  dropping  of 
a  pine  cone,  even  the  vague  descent 
of  a  leaf,  or  the  cry  of  the  jay  or  the 
ivory  billed  woodpecker,  far  off  in 
the  deep  melancholy  forest,  impress- 
ed one  with  the  idea  that  here  at 
last  were  the  frontiers  of  the  great 
wild  Nature,  which  man  in  America 
is  ever  driving  farther  and  farther 
away.  But  she,  patient  and  biding 
her  time,  will  come  back  in  a  few 
thousands  of  years,  and  hide  him 
and  his  works,  as  she  has  hidden 
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those  of  many  a  race  and  dynasty, 
in  the  old  world,  and  the  new,  since 
the  earth  was  young. 

Tom  Brunskill  felt  all  these,  or 
similar  emotions,  so  keenly,  that  he 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  take  care  of 
himself  for  awhile,  "to  give  him  the 
true  feeling  of  solitude,"  as  he  express- 
ed it.  So  Kit  and  I  went  along  one 
ridge,  and  Tom  made  his  way  along 
another,  running  parallel  with  ours, 
and  about  a  hundred  yards  to  our 
right.  He  hadn't  been  gone  twenty 
minutes,  before  he  put  a  bullet  (45.75 
cal.  Winchester),  through  the  top  of 
my  fore  and  aft  cap,  which  I  had 
foolishly  decorated  with  part  of  a 
deer's  tail, — an  absurdity  which  al- 
most provoked  an  accident  when  a 
"tenderfoot"  was  one  of  the  party. 

"That  gent  with  the  goggles  is 
out  after  meat,"  said  Kit  Todd  dryly, 
as  he  surveyed  the  two  holes,  "an' 
seemin'ly  was  no  ways  pertickler 
what  kind  he  gits." 

Tom's  consternation  of  course  was 
extreme,  but  it  was  mingled  with  a 
sort  of  injured  feeling  towards  me 
for  not  having  been  a  deer.  After 
this,  Todd  accompanied  Brunskill, 
to  prevent  little  mistakes  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  game  of  the  above  men- 
tioned kind,  and  also  to  prevent  his 
indulging  in  what  Todd  called  "per- 
miskus  gunnin',"  i.e.,  firing  his  rifle 
at  partridge,  rabbits,  etc.,  which  he 
showed  every  disposition  to  do,  and 
which  would  effectually  settle  any 
hope  of  our  even  getting  sight  of  a 
deer. 

I  went  along  the  parallel  ridge 
alone.  There  were  many  deer  in  the 
Algoma  Woods  in  those  days,  and  I 
saw  plenty  of  tracks,  but  I  did  not 
expect  success  for  several  reasons. 
There  was  no  wind  in  the  woods,  and 
the  rustle  of  our  steps  in  the  dead 
leaves  would  be  audible  to  the  keen 
hearing  of  a  deer  far  away.  Then 
there  were  too  many  of  us.  The  soli- 
tary prowling  sportsman  is  the  one 
that  gets  game  still-hunting.  So  I 
was  agreeably  surprised,  when  not 
five  minutes  after  we  separated, 
Brunskill  and  Todd  "jumped"  a  deer 
from  a  big  oak  top  with  the  leaves 
still  on,  left  by  lumberers.  Todcf  let 
drive  ,  at  it  I  with  his  single-fire  rifle 
as  it  made^  its  first  long  beautiful 


bound  out  of  cover,  and  strange  to 
say,  for  J  he  was  a  first  rate  shot, 
only  scraped  its  flank. 

The  deer,  a  spike-buck,  went 
straight  away  up  the  ridge  in  full 
view;  while  with  frenzied  haste  and 
uncertain  aim,  Crack!  crack!  crack! 
went  Tom's  repeater. 

The  buck  was  just  topping  the 
ridge,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  off,  when  Tom  fired  a  last  wild 
despairing  shot,  and  the  deer  gave 
a  great  bound,  stretching  its  fore  and 
hind  legs  stiffly  out.  Then  all  its 
limbs  collapsed  in  mid-air,  and  it 
pitched  straight  forward  on  its  head. 

"By  gee!  You  killed  him  sir!" 
yelled  the  guide  looking  at  Tom  with 
a  wild  surprise,  similar  to  that  which 
Mark  Twain's  musing  spider  ex- 
hibited when  he  stepped  on  the  red 
hot  shovel.  But  Tom  had  uttered 
a  long  loud  yell  of  triumph  and  vic- 
tory, and  was  tearing  up  the  ridge, 
brandishing  a  murderous  looking 
knife.  We  followed,  and  arrived  just 
in  time  to  prevent  his  cutting  the 
dead  buck's  head  off  at  once,  as  a 
trophy.  As  Todd  and  I  came  up 
the  ridge  together,  I  heard  the  guide 
muttering:  "Killed,  in  his  tracks! 
Goin'  full  lick!  Two  hundred  yards 
good!  An'  by  a  tenderfoot  gent  ez 
takes  a  man's  hat  fer  a  deer!  Meer- 
acles  ain't  through  happening'  yet, 
by  gum!" 

The  buck  was  hit  in  the  back  of 
the  head  just  below  the  horns.  The 
bullet  had  passed  through  the  brain, 
and  out  at  the  forehead.  It  was  a 
ghastly  fluke,  but  a  lucky  one,  for 
Tom  had  killed  "his  first  deer"  the 
very  first  day  out,  and  fairly  too. 

We  hung  the  game  up,  and  after 
prowling  about  a  bit  returned  to  the 
Lodge  and  sent  Todd  back  with  a 
pony  to  bring  it  in.  When  we  got 
home,  we  were  all,  (Brunskill  es- 
pecially) received  with  acclamations 
by  the  ladies.  There  is  a  tale  con- 
cerning one  of  those  ladies,  and  my 
misogynist  friend  Tom,  which,  as  I 
have  hinted,  I  may  relate  on  some 
future  occasion.  But  it  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
narrative,  so  here  for  the  present, 
ends  the  tale  of  "Tom  Brunskill's 
first  deer." 


F.  V.  Williams 


ONLY  a  chipmunk!  you  exclaim 
under  your  breath  as  you  pause 
and  scan  the  surrounding  thick- 
ets for  a  sign  of  the  little  striped 
rascal  that  has  made  you  imagine 
the  call  might  have  come  from  a 
partridge. 

You  shove  the  safety  on  again 
and  resume  your  cautious  journey 
along  the  old  wood-road  and  pres- 
ently you  hear  it  again — "Kwit, 
Kwit."  There  he  is,  the  wee  mis- 
chief. Jerking  his  not  overly  bushy 
tail  about  he  sits  up  there  on  an  old 
stump  and  looks  you  over  with  his 
bright  beady  eyes  and  at  your  too 
near  approach  he  ducks  under  some 
convenient  root,  races  along  one  of 
his  secret  paths,  and  reappears  a 
few  feet  away  to  give  you  a  second 
inspection. 

"Guess  I  haven't  been  off  the 
hunting  long  enough  for  them  to  fool 
me,  no  sir,  not  yet  awhile,"  and  you 
almost  imagine  you  know  a  lot  about 
partridge,  or  ruffed  grouse,  if  you 
prefer  the  latter  name. 


Right  ahead  is  a  long  stretch  of 
second  growth  birch.  You've  been 
through  there  before  this  season  and 
let's  see,  the  last  time  you  had  four 
shots  and  got  two  "birds,"  that's 
what  the  guide  called  them  at  any 
rate.  You  knew  they  were  "ruffed 
grouse"  and  if  others  preferred  to 
call  them  "birds"  why  let  them  do 
so,  by  all  means.  You  came  out 
here  to  hunt  and  enjoy  yourself  and 
it  might  be  possible  for  you  to  refer 
to  them  as  "birds"  in  talking  over 
different  locations,  etc.,  with  the  guide 
at  camp.  There's  a  possibility  some- 
times of  a  lot  better  understanding 
with  your  woods  companions  if  you 
do  not  adhere  strictly  to  your  "proper 
English,"  and  National  Museum  ti- 
tles for  fish  and  fowl.  Your  mind 
travels  on  much  faster  than  your  feet. 
You  hear  a  shot  away  off  in  the  dis- 
tance and  you  wonder  if  the  fellow 
got  his  bird. 

"Whew!  I  bet  I've  walked  two 
miles  and  haven't  seen  a  partridge." 
As  there  is  a  convenient  windfall  at 
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the  roadside  you  relax  your  vigilance 
and  take  a  seat  on  the  log  to  rest  a 
bit. 

"Whir-r-r-r-r!"  A  partridge  gets 
up  not  twenty  feet  away  to  the  left 
of  your  resting  place  and  you  swing 
the  old  sixteen  up  in  time  to  see  him 
set  his  wings  and  turn  sharply  to 
the  left  some  sixty  yards  away.  Well, 
you've  marked  that  place  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  your  mind's  eye  and 
you  proceed  over  there.  Now  as  a 
rule  if  one  follows  up  old  "feather 
toes"  after  he  has  made  his  first  get- 
away he  will  be  found  sitting  perfect- 
ly quiet  on  a  big  stump  or  some  such 
bit  of  scenery  awaiting  your  approach. 
He  will  see  you  first,  do  not  worry 
about  that,  although  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  your  getting  a  good  shot 
as  you  know  within  a  few  yards 
where  he  should  rise. 

In  this  particular  instance,  how- 
ever, you  nave  been  hunting  carefully 
for  some  ten  minutes  and  not  a  sign 
of  your  game  have  you  seen.  You've 
just  begun  to  give  up  hope  when  there 
is  a  roar  of  wings  behind  you  and 
whirling  about  you  get  a  glimpse  of 
your  bird  as  he  skims  away  at  light- 
ning speed  through  a  thicket  of  young 
evergreen  that  makes  it  impossible  to 
obtain  even  a  snap-shot. 

This  particular  bird  just  simply 
allowed  you  to  walk  past  him  as  he 
sat  motionless  studying  you  and 
finally  concluding  that  your  inten- 
tions were  not  good  decided  to  take 
the  shortest  and  safest  way  to  cover. 

Back  to  the  old  windfall  you  go 
and  this  time  you  have  a  rest,  eat 
your  lunch  and  perhaps  have  a  wee 
smoke  while  planning  the  afternoon's 
hunt.  Along  about  sundown  is  the 
time  you  figure  on  getting  some  good 
shooting  done  and  it's  early  in  the 
day  so  you  dream  a  bit  and  inhale 
the  pure  ozone  and  if  you  like  the 
big  outdoors  as  you  should,  there'll 
be  a  hundred  and  one  things  going 
on  about  you  that  will  be  of  interest. 
As  for  the  October  woods,  this  article 
will  be  all  too  short  to  contain  an 
adequate  description  of  them  but  if 
you  have  been  there  you  will  under- 
stand how  feeble  an  effort  is  the  best 
pen  picture  that  tries  to  describe 
their  beauty. 

"Boom!  boom!  bom!  bom!  bom! 


bom!  bom!  bom!"  That  starts  you 
into  action.  You  forget  your  dream- 
ing as  you  hear  that  old  cock  drum- 
ming away  over  toward  the  mill 
stream,  and  decide  that  although  the 
day  is  going  you  will  keep  moving 
and  this  old  road  after  many  twists 
and  turns,  you  remember,  passes 
your  camping  place  a  short  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant.  It  will  take  you 
a  good  five  hours  to  do  it  but  in  the 
distance  travelled  you  are  bound 
to  see  some  c  game  surely  and  you 
recall  that  you  came  up  here  to  get 
some  partridge,  not  to  dream  your 
time  away. 

The  birds  are  not  as  plentiful  as 
they  were  last  season,  the  heavy  rains 
followed  by  extreme  cold  snaps  hav- 
ing turned  everything  in  the  woods 
to  ice  so  that  dozens  of  the  older 
birds  were  killed.  Besides  there  was 
the  hunter  from  a  nearby  town  who 
drove  along  the  road  shooting  from 
his  automobile  three  days  before  the 
season  opened  and  who  took  a  toll 
of  some  ninety  birds.  This  put  the 
finishing  touch  on  a  bad  season. 

Away  down  the  road  you  see  a 
few  patches  of  clover  and  as  you 
carefully  scan  the  trail  for  signs  you 
find  them  a-plenty  near  the  clover 
spots. 

"Whir-r-r-r-r!"  A  big  cock  grouse 
gets  up  on  your  left.  "Bang!" 
and  you  note  carefully  where  this 
one  falls.  You  rush  over  and  through 
the  undergrowth  to  the  exact  spot 
and  pick  up  a  fine  plump  bird.  You 
decide  you're  not  such  a  bad  shot 
after  all.  That  was  a  clean  left  and 
right  and  your  pride  at  your  shooting 
goes  up  to  about  the  100  mark.  Now 
you  must  retrieve  your  first  bird. 
You  know  he  fell  right  over  there  by 
a  little  gully.  Sure  you  couldn't 
make  a  mistake  in  the  place  and  you 
cross  the  intervening  distance  much 
like  an  elephant  going  through  a  cane 
brake.  As  you  slip  the  shells  into 
your  light  gun  you  race  directly  past 
a  bit  of  overhanging  bank  on  the 
aforementioned  gully  and  lying  under 
that  bank  perfectly  quiet  is  that 
grouse. 

Now,  your  first  shot  was  not  nearly 
so  good  as  you  had  believed.  In  fact 
it  was  not  a  direct  hit.  A  stray  shot 
from  the  charge*  grazed,  merely  graz- 
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ed,  this  partridge's  head,  and  stunned 
him  in  full  flight.  A  shot  like  this 
might  not  happen  again  in  six  months 
of  shooting  but  that  is  what  had  hap- 
pened in  this  particular  instance. 

The  shock  of  striking  the  ground 
had  partially  restored  this  bird's 
senses  and  at  your  second  shot  he 
had  run  a  short  distance  on  the  ground 
and  seeing  this  shelter  had  used  it 
temporarily  when  he  heard  your 
approach.  To  his  imagination  as  he 
lay  there  watching  you  as  you  search- 
ed here  and  there  in  the  covert  you 
seemed  a  mighty  creature,  a  terrible 
ogre,  something  to  be  avoided  at  all 
costs,  and  now  as  his  head  has  cleared 
from  that  first  shock  and  he  hears 
you  smashing  through  a  nearby  brush 
pile  he  crawls  swiftly  out  and  races 
away,  taking  advantage  of  every  bit 
of  cover.  Perhaps  you  may  hear  the 
sound  of  his  wings  as  he  takes  to  flight 
when  he  thinks  he  has  sufficient  dis- 
tance between  himself  and  your  gun. 

A  stray  feather  you  find  and  that 
is  all.  Possibly  it  is  a  good  thing 
as  you  have  begun  to  realize  you  can't 


get  them  every  shot  and  you'll  pos- 
sibly be  more  careful  next  time. 
You  keep  up  the  hunt  till  the  sun 
drops  behind  the  trees  and  as  you 
near  camp  again  comfort  yourself 
with  the  thought  that  you  have  four 
fine  ruffed  grouse  to  your  credit  and 
your  shell  belt  shows  ten  empty  loops. 

"Not  so  bad,  not  so  bad,"  the  old 
guide  remarks.  "Them  birds  are  in 
fine  condition,"  and  as  you  sit  in 
front  of  the  camp-fire  before  turning 
in  for  the  night  you  smoke  the  pipe 
of  comfort  and  dream  a  little,  won- 
dering where  that  partridge  is,  the 
one  that  you  knocked  down  the  first 
shot  and  could  not  find. 

The  old  cock  partridge  is  away 
over  in  a  swkmp  some  five  miles 
away  and  stirs  restlessly  on  his  roost 
in  a  big  cedar.  His  head  is  still  a 
bit  sore  but  he  has  learned  a  lesson 
that  will  prove  of  immense  value  in 
the  future.  Rod  and  Gun  readers 
will  doubtless  be  interested  in  hear- 
ing from  him  occasionally  of  his 
adventures  and  every  day  life  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  big  woods. 


A  BUNCH  OF  GOLDENROD  AND 
HOW  IT  CHANGED  A 
POINT  OF  VIEW 

Marian  Scott 


LIFE  is  all  a  point  of  view,"  an 
energetic  and  always  enthus- 
iastic friend  used  to  tell  me; 
and  she  generally  added  that  I  saw 
things  from  a  wrong  angle. 

Perhaps  she  was  right.  I  do  not 
know  about  that,  but  certainly  things 
never  did  seem  just  right  with  me. 
An  orphan,  I  was  brought  up  by  an 
aunt,  who  gave  me  the  same  atten- 
tion and  as  much  love  as  her  own 
children  received;  yet  as  a  little  child 
I  used  to  positively  enjoy  lying  awake 
at  night  and  pitying  myself. 

I  taught  school,  in  a  half-hearted 
sort  of  way.  At  first,  when  things 
did  not  come  my  way,  I  felt  that  I 
was  being  slighted,  that  my  ability 
was  not  appreciated;  later,  I  decided 


that  teaching  was  not  my  vocation, 
so  I  went  to  a  business  college  and 
finally  emerged  a  second-class  steno- 
grapher. In  the  first  office  in  which 
I  worked,  I  met  the  man  I  afterwards 
married. 

I  was  really  very  much  in  love. 
But,  guided  by  the  advice  of  a  large 
number  of  "the  successful  wives"  in 
recent  fiction  I  had  read,  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  it  would  be  very  bad 
indeed  for  Bob  to  be  too  sure  of  this. 
So  we  started  house-keeping  in  an 
apartment  just  a  little  more  expensive 
than  we  could  afford — and  we  bought 
just  a  little  more,  and  better  furniture 
than  we  needed.  "All  husbands  need- 
ed to  be  stimulated  betimes,"  I  rea- 
soned, and  a  few  payments  due  on 
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furniture  would  keep  Bob  at  high 
tension  and  really  do  him  good. 

I  don't  mean  that  I  was  considered 
a  monster  of  selfishness.  We  were 
really  a  very  devoted  couple  and  no 
more  extravagant  than  most  of  our 
friends.  If  I  felt  at  times  that  things 
were  not  just  right — that  we  were 
gradually  losing  something  intangible 
but  precious,  I  told  myself  that  all 
men  just  getting  started  in  business 
were  more  or  less  nervous  and  worried 
over  money  matters;  but  when  Bob 
was  firmly  established  and  getting 
a  large  salary,  all  these  little  annoy- 
ances would  adjust  themselves  and 
we  would  be  blissfully  happy. 

The  second  year  of  our  marriage 
I  was  ill  for  several  months.  Our 
baby  only  lived  a  few  days,  and 
although  I  had  not  been  at  all  en- 
thusiastic over  his  coming,  I  wras  sure 
my  heart  was  broken  when  he  left 
us.  The  months  that  followed  were 
terribly  unpleasant  and  will  always 
leave  their  scar  on  our  memories. 
I  was  really  in  miserable  health,  and 
that,  of  course,  I  could  not  help;  but 
I  made  no  slightest  effort  to  throw 
off  my  despondency.  The  atmos- 
phere of  our  house  was  of  an  indigo 
tint.  When  Bob  tried  to  cheer  me 
up,  I  felt  he  was  heartless,  but  when 
he  was  not  sheerful,  I  was  sure  he  was 
indifferent  to  my  happiness. 

We  had  employed  a  maid  all  sum- 
mer and  on  the  day  that  Bob  asked 
me  if  I  thought  I  could  do  without 
her  and  economize  a  bit  more,  just 
for  the  winter — on  that  day,  I  was 
quite  sure  I  saw  Tragedy  just  around 
the  corner — Bob  was  tired  of  me  be- 
cause I  was  ill  and  would  soon  care 
absolutely  nothing  about  my  com- 
fort! The  maid  went,  and  although 
Bob  had  my  weariness  and  over- 
exertions dished  up  to  him  with  break- 
fast, lunch  and  dinner,  the  exercise 
thus  made  necessary,  really  did  me 
good,  and  almost  in  spite  of  myself, 
I  became  a  more  normal  person. 

Then  in  March  something  happen- 
ed which  quite  made  me  forget  my 
many  and  varied  trials,  for  a  time 
at  least.  Bob  was  dangerously  ill. 
A  cold,  neglected,  ended  in  a  bad  case 
of  pneumonia  and  for  a  few  days  it 
seemed  he  could  not  pull  through. 
I  ,had  been  mean  and  despicable;  a 


burden  to  him,  and  if  he  only  came 
back  to  me,  our  relations  would  al- 
ways be  ideal. 

I  really  was  cheery  and  bright  and 
while  he  was  recuperating  we  spent 
some  of  our  happiest  days  together. 
I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
bitterness  of  his  laugh  when  his  doctor 
suggested  a  summer  in  the  woods; 
and  when  he  insisted  on  going  back 
to  work  before  he  was  at  all  fit,  I 
began  to  fear  I  had  an  avaricious 
husband. 

About  nowr  our  temperamental  posi- 
tions seemed  just  reversed.  I,  it  was. 
who  was  always  cheerful — insisting 
on  his  going  out,  or  having  people  in, 
while  he  seemed  either  gloomy  or 
irritable.  One  evening  when  he  had 
been  even  more  preoccupied  than 
usual,  I  lost  all  patience  with  him — 
and  told  him  so!  When  he  quietly 
replied  that  losing  the  opportunity 
of  a  life  time  was  rather  depressing, 
generally,  I  was  utterly  nonplussed. 

After  much  effort,  I  discovered 
that  the  "opportunity"  was  a  request 
from  his  firm  that  he  go  to  one  of 
their  large  camps  in  the  Canadian 
Woods  and  take  charge  of  the  office 
work — which  was  not  going  well. 
There  was  a  cabin  for  us  if  I  cared 
to  go,  but  we  would  be  seventy  miles 
from  a  village  and  four  miles  up  the 
lake  from  the  railroad  spur  where 
the  wood  was  loaded.  I  gathered 
that  for  him,  personally  the  climatic 
conditions  would  be  ideal;  also  that 
it  was  a  splendid  opening;  but  he 
felt  conditions  would  be  impossible 
for  me — he  knew  I  would  refuse  to 
remain  behind  for  a  two-year  con- 
tract so  to-morrow  he  was  going  to 
refuse  his  Company's  offer. 

In  thinking  what  a  pig  I  was  those 
first  two  years,  I  like  to  remember 
that  it  didn't  take  me  two  minutes 
to  make  up  my  mind  what  he  must 
do — although  it  took  me  several 
hours  to  convince  Bob.  The  idea 
that  he  had  thought  me  incapable 
of  appreciating  his  chance,  had  been 
somewhat  of  a  jolt  to  my  self-esteem 
but  more  jolts  were  to  follow.  I 
found  out  that  we  were  head  over 
heels  in  debt.  From  the  time  of  our 
too-expensive  honeymoon,  Bob  had 
never  been  square  with  the  game. 
His  life  insurance  was  heavily  mort- 
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gaged  and  we  still  owed  a  long  list 
of  bills  to  butcher,  baker,  and  candle- 
stickmaker. 

We  sold  all  our  furniture  and  the 
difference, — on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ledger  for  us, — between  receipts  and 
original  cost  was  just  $400.  The 
smaller  bills  were  paid,  notes  given 
on  two  larger  ones  and  we  started 
north  with  our  worldly  possessions 
in  two  trunks. 

At  the  close  of  a  July  afternoon 
we  came  to  the  little  station  at  the 
end  of  the  lake.  All  the  way  in  from 
the  main  line,  the  spur  ran  through 
recently  cut  timber  limits — a  most 
depressing  sight  in  itself,  so  perhaps 
we  were  not  in  quite  the  proper  mood 
for  our  first  view  of  Lake vi lie!  The 
caboose  in  which  we  rode,  at  the  end 
of  a  string  of  "empties"  stopped 
before  a  tiny  log  building,  built  under 
the  shadow  of  a  large  framework 
arrangement  of  beams  and  chains. 
On  closer  examination  these  proved 
to  be  the  station,  and  the  conveyor 
for  pulling  the  logs  up  from  the  lake. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  track 
was  a  pile  of  bark,  where  some  pulp- 
wood  had  been  peeled,  and  over  this 
there  buzzed  millions  upon  millions 
of  black  flies.  A  little  farther  on 
stood  a  long  low  log  house — the  Com- 
pany's boarding  house;  beyond  this 
were  some  barns;  next  them  the 
Company's  store,  and  scattered  hit 
or  miss  between  these  and  the  many 
boulders,  were  the  homes  of  a  few 
married  lumber  jacks.  An  old  ca- 
boose with  one  end  cut  off,  displayed 
a  Quick  Lunch  and  Hot  Dogs  sign — 
and  four  miles  up  the  lake  was  our 
future  home. 

We  had  supper  at  one  end  of  a  long 
plank  table.  The  beans,  cold  sliced 
fat  port  and  stewed  blueberries  seem- 
ed an  entirely  satisfactory  menu  to 
the  thirty  lumbermen  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  To  us,  eating  was 
impossible  because  of  the  curtain  of 
flies  that  almost  hid  the  food.  For 
my  special  benefit,  I  suppose,  the 
cookie  presented  Bob  with  a  can  of 
peaches  and  a  can  opener,  and  we 
did  eat  these. 

Afterwards,  we  went  to  the  store 
and  picked  out  our  first  order  of 
"supplies."  We  had  amused  our- 
selves on  the  train  making  up  a  list, 


but  were  really  surprised  at  the  va- 
riety obtainable  there.  Then,  sur- 
rounded by  our  trunks  and  packages, 
we  were  paddled  up  the  lake.  The 
old  contractor,  who  met  us  on  the 
beach,  conducted  us  to  our  camp  with 
evident  pride.  Even  Bob  could  not 
find  much  to  praise — and  for  my 
part  as  soon  as  the  men  had  gone,  I 
became  a  moist  heap  of  misery  and 
wept  until  I  could -weep  no  more.1 
Foolish  after  my  good  resolutions? 
Yes — but  I  felt  quite  justified. 

A  log  cabin,  it  was  closely  surround- 
ed on  two  sides  by  forest,  and  behind 
and  above  rose  tier  upon  tier  of  dark 
wooded  hills.  In  front  lay  the  nar- 
row strip  of  lake,  down  which  we  had 
just  come,  shadowed  and  bordered 
on  all  sides  by  more  hills.  A  little 
to  the  right  we  could  hear  the  roar 
of  a  falls  and  see  the  lights  of  the 
camps  where  Bob's  "office"  was  to  be. 
The  skyline,  on  all  sides,  was  pierced 
by  the  sword-like  tips  of  the  ever- 
greens— to  me,  that  night,  they  seem- 
ed like  armed  guards,  shutting  us  in 
a  debtor's  prison. 

Of  course  we  had  forgotten  mos- 
quito netting,  and  until  we  got  some 
up,  from  "out  the  line"  we  went  to 
bed  with  a  "smudge"  of  brush  and 
camp  bark  burning  in  cans,  and 
woke  in  the  mornings  with  parched 
throats  and  rasped  tempers. 

It  seemed  our  old  life  transplanted 
to  different  surroundings,  except  that 
Bob  was  apparently  keenly  enjoying 
his  work.  He  would  come  home  in 
a  buoyant  frame  of  mind,  but  couldn't 
very  well  maintain  it,  in  the  face  of 
my  so  evident  depression.  Person- 
ally, I  felt  I  was  a  very  brave,  broad- 
minded  woman  to  endure  these  wilds 
at  all — I  only  hoped  Bob  appreciated 
me. 

Beyond  cooking  our  meals,  I  took 
no  exercise.  Where  was  there  to  go? 
My  interest  in  the  out-of-doors  ended 
in  the  porch  hammock.  Sometimes 
I  would  go  for  a  paddle  with  Bob, 
but  I  made  him  keep  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake;  the  shore  with  its  hun- 
dred dark  archways  and  gloomy  little 
trails  frightened  me.  How  I  hated 
it  all! 

The  flies  suddenly  left  us  and  about 
the  middle  of  August  the  nights  be- 
came very   cool  and  invigorating. 
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For  these  blessings  Bob  was  duly 
thankful,  but  to  me  they  only  told 
of  the  coming  of  the  awful  winter. 
When  we  first  came  Bob  had  pro- 
posed remodeling  the  cabin,  or  build- 
ing another  to  suit  me,  but  I  had 
tearfully  asked  "What's  the  use?" 
We  had  no  money;  there  would  be 
no  one  to  visit  us;  we  were  buried 
here  and  must  just  endure  it  as  well 
as  we  could.  The  house  was  as  com- 
fortable as  a  house  could  be  in  these 
wilds.  And  so,  with  my  teeth  clinch- 
ed I  awaited  the  winter. 

One  noon  Bob  brought  me  a  huge 
bunch  of  golden-rod  which  I  stuck 
in  a  granite  pitcher.  That  afternoon 
my  nap  was  disturbed.  I  would  drift 
off  to  the  borderland  of  sleep  when 
something  irritating  would  jerk  me 
back.  Suddenly  I  was  wide  awake 
and  realizing  that  flowers  did  not 
belong  in  a  granite  pitcher — they 
needed  a  vase.  Was  ever  anything 
so  absurd?  I  laughed  at  myself  and 
turned  over  but  sleep  would  not 
come.  Finally  vexed  at  myself  for 
being  so  foolish  I  got  up  and  began 
a  search  for  a  vase.  There  was  no- 
thing fit  for  the  golden-rod.  And 
then  I  took  stock  of  the  place  seeing 
it  as  I  had  not  seen  it  before. 

It  had  been  one  of  a  series  of  camps 
belonging  to  a  Fish  and  Game  Club — 
the  little  shanty  where  we  kept  our 
wood  and  provisions  had  been  the 
guides'  camp.  Our  house  was  in 
two  parts  under  one  roof;  a  main 
living  room  and  a  built-on  bedroom 
with  a  porch  around  two  sides.  After 
the  lumber  company  began  operating 
the  limits  the  hunting  was  spoiled 
for  a  time  so  the  cabin  was  available 
for  us. 

Our  bed  our  two  trunks  and  a 
rough  shelf  under  one  window  were 
the  furnishings  of  the  bedroom.  The 
large  room  had  in  the  very  centre  a 
small  stove  with  the  combined  powers 
of  cooking  and  heating  the  entire 
place  in  winter  (I  did  not  see  how 
this  last  could  be  possible  but  I  had 
yet  to  learn  the  heating  capacity  of 
a  sheet-iron  wooden  stove). 

In  one  corner  were  two  wooden 
bunks  —  one  over  the  other,  and 
around  the  rest  of  that  end  of  the 
room  ran  a  bench  or  shelf  of  rough 
boards.    Under  one  front  window 


stood  a  deal  table  and  in  the  other 
corner  a  row  of  shelves  held  an  odd 
collection  of  cups  pots  and  pans. 
Three  chairs  completed  the  furnish- 
ings. Not  one  pleasing  thing  except 
the  golden-rod  on  the  window-sill. 
Yes,  there  was  one  other  pretty 
thing — fallen  from  the  wood-box  a 
strip  of  silver  birch  bark  lay  in  a 
graceful  curl.  I  picked  it  up  pinned 
it  around  an  empty  coffee  can  and 
put  in  my  golden-rod.  I  had  my 
vase;  and  after  a  very  few  minutes 
of  silent  contemplation  my  incentive 
to  immediate  action! 

Taking  a  sharp  knife  I  ventured 
a  little  way  down  the  river  trail  and 
came  back  with  a  large  piece  of  bark 
full  of  partridge  berries  more  golden- 
rod  and  two  fern  roots.  Two  cracker 
boxes  covered  with  bark  made  fern 
jars.  Marmalade  bottles  treated  in 
like  manner  and  filled  with  golden- 
rod  were  hung  from  nails  at  intervals 
around  the  walls  and  every  bowl  and 
cup  not  needed  in  the  preparation  of 
supper  were  filled  with  the  red  berries. 
Small  fir  boughs  held  with  pins  en- 
circled the  windows  and  our  supper 
oilcloth  was  bordered  and  centred 
with  pine  sprays  and  the  berries.  It 
was  still  much  the  same  room  but 
the  woman  was  not  the  same.  And 
when  Bob  came  he  understood  and 
took  me  in  his  arms  without  a  word. 

I  am  sure  there  never  was  another 
such  September!  At  first  my  in- 
terest in  the  woods  was  confined  to 
the  trophies  they  yielded  for  our 
room;  but  in  my  search  for  flowers  I 
found  other  things.  Mine  eyes  were 
opened  and  I  heard  the  constant 
hum  of  life  around  me  where  before 
the  silence  had  been  oppressive. 

We  fished;  we  paddled;  we  would 
drift  along  the  shores  listening  to 
the  voices — first  the  splash  of  a  silver- 
trout;  then  the  distant  drumming  of 
a  partridge  and  at  twilight  from 
deep  in  the  woods  the  hunting  cry  of 
the  great  grey  owl.  We  heard  the 
scream  of  the  loon  and  watched  the 
wild  ducks  feed.  We  watched  the 
trail  of  the  tiny  muskrat  swimming 
across  the  moonlit  lake  and  at  times 
heard  the  call  of  the  mating  moose. 
We  watched  the  beavers  build  their 
dam — sometimes  late  late  at  night 
we  would  hear  the  crash  and  splash 
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of  one  of  their  trees  or  the  warning 
whack  of  their  tails  on  the  water. 
And  from  before  sunrise  until  sun- 
set countless  different  bird  voices 
sounded  around  the  lake. 

With  the  coming  of  the, snow  and 
the  freezing  of  the  lake  the  woods 
took  on  a  new  form  of  life;  load  after 
load  of  provisions  were  hauled  down 
the  lake;  party  after  party  of  lumber- 
men snowshoed  past  our  door  and 
on  a  still  morning  the  distant  ring 
of  the  axes  and  shouts  of  men  glid- 
ing their  teams  could  be  heard  from 
the  back  hills. 

We  felt  we  could  not  spend  money 
for  ourselves  with  those  old  debts 
still  unpaid  so  I  worked  with  the 
materials  at  hand  and  studied  the 
mail  order  catalogues  gloating  over 
future  orders.  In  the  bottom  of 
Bob's  trunk  forgotten  as  a  useless 
luxury  was  a  small  camera.  We 
sent  for  films,  and  took  some  pic- 
tures— real  heart-of-the-woods  pic- 
tures, of  evergreens  covered  with 
snow;  of  frozen  falls;  of  an  Indian 
trapper  with  his  dog-sled  coming 
down  the  lake;  of  a  forest  glade  with 
a  surprised  rabbit  in  the  centre  (Bob 
froze  a  toe  getting  this,  but  it  was 
worth  it). 

We  sent  the  films  to  a  friend  to 
have  them  developed,  and  with  the 
returned  pictures  came  a  letter,  telling 
us  that  she  felt  sure  she  could  dispose 
of  quite  a  few  in  postcard  form;  would 
I  feel  like  letting  her  have  the  films 
and  going  halves  on  the  profits?  A 
few  weeks  later  I  received  $13.50  as 
my  share.  At  other  times  I  have 
spent  ten  times  as  much  money  with 
not  a  tenth  of  the  pleasure  that 
$13.50  gave  me.  It  was  all  to  go  into 
"permanent  improvements"  so  I  sent 
out  for  cream  cheese  cloth,  brown 
repp — shaker  flannel  natural  colored 
pongee  and  some  wools  and  dyes. 

As  soon  as  these  came — and  it 
wasn't  soon,  as  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  our  winter  storms — Bob  tore  down 
the  upper  bunk,  cut  off  the  support- 
ing poles  and  then  began  the  padding 
and  building-up  process — spruce 
boughs  some  old  excelsior  and  potato 
sacks,  made  a  fairly  firm  padding  for 
the  future  couch.  We  covered  these 
with  a  double  thickness  of  heavy 
grey  cotton  and  then  tacked  on  our 


burlap  and  repp.  I  made  envelope 
covers  of  the  pongee  for  our  bed 
pillows,  embroidered  on  one  a  few 
scattered  acorns,  in  brown  of  the 
same  shade  as  the  repp,  and  a  spray 
of  green  feathery  pine  on  the  other, 
and  behold  our  couch! 

Some  cheese  cloth  I  dyed  brown 
in  the  piece  and  cut  into  window 
lengths.  Instead  of  hemstitching,  I 
turned  up  the  hems  with  French 
knots  of  dark  green  and  in  each  lower 
corner  worked  a  tiny  spray  of  pine. 
Bob  had  long  a^o  taken  down  the 
rickety  shelf  iri1  the' kitchen  corner 
and  put  up  a  set  of  three  cornered 
shelves  from  ceiling  to  floor,  and  for 
these  I  made  brown  curtains,  with 
the  sprays  of  pine.  He  had  also 
made  me  a  large  cornered  wood  box, 
with  a  queer  twisted  root  for  a  handle. 

From  the  shaker  flannel  and  various 
odds  and  ends  around  J,he  camp  I 
dyed  green  and  brown  rags.  Bob 
made  me  a  set  of  miniature  quilting 
frames;  I  ripped  apart  and  washed 
some  sacks  and  began  to  hook  my 
rag  mats.  I  made  two  brown  ones 
with  green  ends  and  one  all  green. 
Then,  becoming  more  ambitious,  I 
did  one  in  green \  with  a  spray  of 
golden-rod.  You  see,  I  wanted  this 
for  my  bedroom,  just  to  remind  me 
daily  of  the  little  flower  that  had 
opened  my  eyes. 

Our  bedroom  curtains  were  green 
with  a  spray  of  golden-rod.  There 
had  been  enough  repp  left  for  a  cur- 
tain in  the  doorway  between  the 
rooms,  and  this  was  brown  bordered 
with  scattered  pine  sprays.  Both 
this  and  the  window  curtains  were 
hung  from  straight  twigs  instead  of 
curtain  rods. 

Late  in  the  fall  we  had  found  a  little 
birch  tree  growing  on  an  exposed 
knoll,  with  nearly  all  its  branches 
pointing  in  one  direction — away  from 
the  north  wind.  This  Bob  cut  down, 
peeled,  split,  and  tacked  the  pieces 
up  horizontally  in  each  room — and 
we  had  another  natural  product  in 
place  of  the  usual  unsightly  row  of 
rusty  nails. 

Shortly  after  Easter  we  paid  off 
the  last  of  our  old  debts,  and  when 
the  May  salary  came,  we  celebrated 
by  ordering  what  I  had  wanted  all 
winter — suitable  dishes  for  our  room. 
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I  knew  just  exactly  what  each  piece 
must  look  like,  and  even  felt  a  pang 
that  I  could  not  hunt  through  the 
stores  myself  and  perhaps  improve 
on  my  present  choice. 

When  the  box  finally  came,  it  con- 
tained three  different  sized  dull  brown 
butter  crocks — two  were  to  be  flower 
holders  and  the  smallest,  the  base  of 
a  reading  lamp — a  straight  dull  green 
vase  sacred  to  the  holding  of  golden- 
rod — two  green  candlesticks,  a  nest 
of  shallow  green  bowls  and  a  few 
brown  cooking  diphes,  ramekins  and 
casseroles.  I  had  written  particular- 
ly about  the  tea  dishes;  had  set  a 
price  limit  and  tried  to  describe  what 
I  wanted.  Imagine  my  delight  when 
the  result  was  undone  and  proved  to 
be  a  pale  yellow  with  what  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  spray  of 
dark  pine!  To  be  sure  they  were  only 
very  cheap  cups  and  the  pine  was 
supposedly  a  cherry  tree,  but  with  a 
little  imagination  the  effect  was  per- 
fect. A  fat  jolly  little  brass  tea 
kettle  followed — and  my  table  ap- 
pointments just  suited  me. 

There  was  only  one  disturbing 
element  in  our  room  now,  and  that 
was  the  long  bench  running  from  the 
head  of  the  couch  to  the  opposite 
wall.  We  tore  it  all  down  but  a 
square  portion  next  the  couch,  which 
we  left  to  form  a  reading  table.  From 
the  boards  Bob  made  a  desk  for  the 
opposite  corner — just  a  table  with 
unpeeled  saplings  for  legs,  and  over 
it  and  fastened  to  the  wall,  a  double 
shelf  arrangement,  divided  into  little 
compartments  by  interlaced  twigs. 

As  the  green  things  began  to  grow 
again,  the  outside  of  the  camp  began 
to  interest  us.  On  two  sides,  the 
woods  came  down  to  the  very  walls 
and  h^ere  we  did  nothing.  On  the 
third  side  was  the  former  guides' 
cabin — now  our  store  room — and 
around  this,  and  against  the  blank 
wall  of  our  cabin,  we  planted  wild 
vetches  and  vines,  which  later  on 
made  green  walls.  In  front  was  a 
small  naturally  level  bit  of  grass  and 
moss,  then  a  steep  drop  to  the  beach 
and  at  the  right  corner  of  the  house 
stood  two  enormous  pine  trees. 
WTherever  they  were  needed  to  fill 
in  the  green  on  the  slope  we  trans- 
planted  running    vines.    Bob  had 


some  spruce  logs,  unpeeled,  split  into 
slabs  and  of  these  we  made  window 
boxes  for  every  window  and  kept 
them  full  of  a  succession  of  growing 
wild  flowers  and  vines.  Under  the 
pines  we  put  a  rustic  table  and  be- 
tween them  built  a  seat  with  a  high 
back. 

I  wish  I  could  make  you  see  this 
little  camp  just  as  it  looked  that  sum- 
mer— with  the  dark  green  hills  all 
around  the  clearing  and  the  long  nar- 
row lake  in  front — make  you  hear 
the  murmur  of  the  woods  and  the 
roar  of  the  falls.  Yet  this  sense  of 
seclusion  .this  feeling  that  one  was 
resting  close  to  the  heart  of  Nature 
was  a  delusion.  Already  the  farther 
hills  had  been  stripped.  In  a  year 
or  two  at  most,  my  own  hills,  as  I 
considered  them,  would  be  left  bare 
and  gaunt,  until  their  wounds  were 
covered  with  the  light  feathery  green 
of  young  birch  and  maple.  And  yet 
this  very  vandalism  had  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  live  here. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  two 
of  the  company's  directors  with  two 
friends  paid  a  visit  to  the  limits  on 
their  way  to  a  distant  Hunt  Club. 
They  stayed  with  us  three  days, 
camping  in  a  little  glade  by  the  spring 
and  eating  at  our  camp. 

I  had  known  that  our  little  camp 
completely  satisfied  me,  but  felt  this 
might  be  largely  because  of  gratitude 
for  the  mental  and  spiritual  growth 
its  improving  had  fostered  in  me. 
I  had  not  realized  until  these  men 
came  that  as  a  camp  it  was  a  bit 
unusual.  One  of  the  men,  a  Mr. 
Ormes,  was  a  camera  enthusiast  and 
took  many  views  outside  and  in. 
He  even  considered  the  wood-box 
worthy  of  a  plate. 

Now  comes  the  practical  part  of 
the  golden-rod's  wTork.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  men  left  I  had  a  letter  from 
Miss  Ormes.  She  said  she  had  been 
delighted  with  her  father's  pictures 
and  description  of  our  camp.  Trtey 
had  had  a  camp  for  some  years  in 
the  Adirondack*  and  this  year  were 
having  it  remodeled.  Would  I  under- 
take, for  a  fee  of  course,  the  decorat- 
ing of  the  living  room?  With  the 
letter  came  pictures  of  the  camp  and 
floor  plans.  It  was  a  large  club 
house  set  on  a  knoll  among  a  grove 
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of  old  beech  trees.  The  living  room 
ran  across  the  entire  front — was  two 
stories  high  with  a  balcony  from 
which  the  second  floor  bedrooms 
opened. 

This  was  all  so  different  from  our 
tiny  room  that  I  felt  the  task  was 
hopeless,  and  wrote  Miss  Ormes  so. 
On  thinking  and  talking  it  over, 
though  I  did  get  an  inkling  that 
seemed  worth  thinking  about;  so  I 
tore  up  my  letter  and  with  little 
sticks  marked  out  the  house  on  our 
porch  floor — even  put  a  little  pile  of 
pebbles  to  represent  their  great  stone 
fire  place.  Then  with  the  pictures 
of  the  house  in  my  hand,  I  sat  and 
tried  to  imagine  what  Bob  and  I 
would  do  with  the  room  if  we  owned 
it.  Not  to  go  into  too  much  detail, 
I  dreamed  out  or  worked  out — ac- 
cording to  one's  point  of  view — a 
russet  color  scheme  with  scattered 
brown  beech  leaves  for  decorations 
where  such  were  needed.  This  I  sent 
off  hurriedly  changing  my  mind  hour- 
ly as  to  its  suitability. 

It  evidently  received  a  kind  recep- 
tion as  I  had  a  very  nice  letter — and 
a  cheque  for  twenty-five  dollars  from 
Miss  Ormes. 

But  more  surprises  were  to  come! 
Someone  interested  in  a  summer  hotel 
syndicate  had  seen  Mr.  Ormes'  room 
— learned  of  "my  profession"  and 
wrote  requesting  my  terms  for  "dec- 
orating and  completely  furnishing" 
six  new  cottages  to  be  built  early  that 
spring  near  one  of  their  "large  and 
most  exclusive  hotels."  It  did  seem 
so  absurd  and  yet — in  fear  and 
trembling  I  wrote  for  further  par- 
ticulars, with  the  result  that  I  am  to 
spend  next  May  in  the  Green  Moun- 


tains superintending  the  decorating 
and  finishing  of  the  cottages. 

Our  course  measured  by  the  stan- 
dards of  financial  success,  the  earning 
of  a  very  few  hundred  dollars  means 
little  or  nothing.  The  change  in  my- 
self means  much  more — and  yet  I  am 
not  changed  which  sounds  paradoxi- 
cal does  it  not?  I  mean  I  know  no 
more  about  Architecture,  art,  wood- 
working, photography,  basket-weav- 
ing or  the  several  other  crafts  one 
would  think  a  knowledge  of  necessary 
before  attempting  to  "decorate"  for 
others,  than  I  did  last  year.  Nor 
have  I  any  special  knack  with  my 
hands. 

Evidently,  somewhere,  deep  buried 
under  my  veneer  of  selfishness  and 
mental  laziness  was  a  love  of  color 
and  color  harmonies  but  it  needed 
the  loneliness  of  a  lumber  camp  and 
the  jarring  note,  of  the  golden-rod 
amid  unworthy  surroundings  to  prod 
it  into  life. 

I  may  never  earn  another  "decorat- 
ing commission,"  but  think  of  the 
crafts  I've  an  interest  in  now.  In 
another  year  we  will  leave  this  little 
cabin  and  then  there  will  be  another 
little  home  somewhere  to  make 
beautiful.  When  that  is  done,  any 
pleasing  color  combinations  I  can 
make  or  dream  of  will  always  be  of 
value  to  someone,  whose  own  talent 
lies  in  other  fields. 

If  one  went  into  the  work  pro- 
fessionally, of  course,  its  possibilities 
and  developments  are  endless.  But 
speaking  personally,  I  shall  always 
be  a  better  wife  and  a  happier  human 
being  because  there  grew  a  spray  of 
golden-rod. 


A  iMOOSE  HUNT  AT  POCOLOGAN 


W,  J.  Lynott 


THE  Barrens  at  Pocologan  looked  good 
to  Harold  and  me  as  we  flashed  by 
Jerry  Pond  in  the  mayor's  auto  and 
George,  seated  with  his  Honor,  turned  as  we 
passed  the  Big  Horse  Back  saying: 
"We  got  him  there  last  year." 
Time  rolled  back  and  the  days  of  a  year 
ago  were  indeed  but  yesterdays.  We  were 
on  our  annual  hunting  for  the  big  fellows 
and  the  hunting  season  was  but  a  few  days 
old.  Twenty  minutes  from  St.  George  and 
our  duffle  was  on  the  roadside  and  we  were 
watching  the  mayor  speeding  back  to  his 
bailiwick.  The  portage  was  short  and  led 
us  from  the  road  past  our  camping  grounds 
of  happy  memoes  on  to  the  side  of  Rocky 
Spring  where  we  pitched  our  tent  in  one  of 
nature's  carpeted  clearings.  The  dense  green 
woods  hid  us  from  the  road.  Sapling  birch 
covered  the  hills  to  the  west  and  north  with 
the  deep  swail  hiding  the  brook  that  flowed 
from  Rocky  Springs.  A  fine  place  for 
game  we  all  agreed.  Pine  stumps  afforded 
lots  of  kindling  and  Harold  built  a  fire  that 
soon  boiled  the  coffee,  broiled  the  steak  and 
filled  the  air  with  smells  delicious  and  appetiz- 
ing. That  night  after  George  had  given 
the  call  and  received  an  answer  we  slept  on 
our  bed  of  green  boughs  the  sleep  that  comes 
only  in  the  open,  lulled  by  babbling  brook, 


sighing  trees  and  a  band  of  hooting  owls. 

M»rning  and  the  call,  breakfast  and  load- 
ing of  guns,  a  crash  on  the  other  side  of  the 
brook  twenty  yards  away  and  a  moose  big 
and  lordly  stepped  into  view.  We  cut  him 
off  fifty  yards  from  the  tent  and  three  bullets 
laid  him  over  dead.  He  was  a  beauty  weigh- 
ing one  thousand  and  fifty  pounds,  with  fat 
on  his  back  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  thick 
and  a  spread  of  forty-eight  inches.  We 
danced  the  dance  of  happy  hunters,  took 
snap-shots  galore  with  gun  and  belt-axe 
showing  and  smiles  that  enlarged  and  twist- 
ed our  faces.  Over  his  spreading  antlers  we 
shook  hands,  grinned  and  congratulated  our- 
selves. Then  George  proceeded  to  give  us 
an  exhibition  of  knife  work  worthy  his  reputa- 
tion. Soon  our  quarry  was  ready  for  hauling 
out  and  away  George  went,  four  miles  for 
the  nearest  telephone  and  a  horse.  Two 
cows  and  a  bull  crashed  through  the  woods 
a  short  time  after  his  departure  and  after 
lunch  a  brother  moose  stood  over  the  dead 
fellow  so  absorbed  in  his  meditations  that  we 
walked  right  up  to  him.  That  night  we  had 
moose  heart  for  supper  and  our  dreams  were 
pleasant. 

Next  morning  Harold  and  I  went  far  from 
the  tent  and  towards  noon  came  to  Big 
Pocologan  bridge  where  we  found  a  native 
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trying  to  hang  up  a  moose  his  son  had  shot 
that  morning.  We  gave  him  a  hand  and 
afterwards  stood  on  the  bridge  watching  the 
salmon  making  their  way  up  stream  to  their 
spawning  grounds.  Here  we  were  joined  by 
Edwin  G.  a  famous  guide  and  fisherman. 


From  top  to  bottom:  The  View  from  the  Camp 
Looking  Down  Lac  Soixante  (so  called  because  it  is 
sixty  acres  in  area);  One  of  the  Lumbermen's  Shacks; 
A  Winter  View  of  the  Camp. 


With  him  we  travelled  several  miles  to  the 
Falls  on  Pocologan.  Nature  is  rugged  and 
wild  where  the  water  tumbles  through  the 
gorge  and  over  the  rocks.  The  side  of  the 
stream  we  were  on  was  about  one  hundred 
feet  above  the  water  and  just  before  descend- 


From  top  to  bottom:  The  Mouth  of  the  Stream 
Down  Which  the  Pulpwood  is  Driven  on  the  Spring 
Freshet;  The  Camp  as  Bob  and  I  First  Saw  It;  A 

Reaver-house  on  the  Opposite  Shore  of  the  Lake. 
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ing  we  saw  a  lively  fisherman  snatch  a  salmon 
from  the  rushing  waters.  It  was  a  difficult 
shot  but  one  bullet  found  its  mark  and  bruin 
went  off  into  the  deep  tanglewood  with  a 
limp  after  dropping  his  fish.  We  secured 
the  salmon  and  how  we  stuffed  and  baked 
him  is  another  story.  The  fish  was  not  in- 
jured in  the  least,  the  only  mark  on  him  being 
a  long  scratch  on  one  side. 

We  watched  the  big  fish  jumping  the  Falls 
for  an  hour  or  more.  A  big  fellow  would 
break  water  about  fifty  feet  down  the  brook, 
there  would  be  a  rush  and  up  he  would  go 
clear  over  and  away  up  stream.  Twelve 
feet  of  a  sheer  drop  we  measured  and  we 
figured  some  of  the  fish  make  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet  from  start  to  finish.  Very  few 
failed  to  make  the  jump  the  first  attempt. 
On  our  way  back  to  the  main  road  we  saw 
another  bear  and  five  deer  went  over  a  hill 
to  our  right,  too  far  away  for  a  shot.  We 
met  and  talked  with  two  fish  wardens,  re- 
turned soldiers,  who  were  guarding  the  salmon 
streams  from  poachers.  They  told  us  bears 
were  unusually  plentiful,  that  one  had  been 
shot  the  day  before  and  that  numbers  had 
been  seen  about  the  stream,  evidently  after 
salmon. 

That  evening  we  dined  at  Edwin's  camp 
and  went  with  him  to  "Haggarty's  Rock," 
a  famous  calling  place,  a  few  miles  distant, 
in  New  River.  We  made  part  of  the  trip 
in  his  auto,  walking  about  one  mile  and  a 
half.  The  wind  was  from  the  south,  a  bad 
quarter,  but  the  call  was  no  sooner  sounded 


#than  answers  came — it  seemed  from  every- 
where. One  littie  fellow,  a  spike-horn,  came 
within  a  few  yards  of  us  and  we  could  plainly 
hear  two  old  bulls  on  the  other  side  cf  the 
bog  disputing.  Interested  in  this  quarrel 
we  failed  to  notice  a  big  chap  coming  the  other 
way  and  had  no  time  to  draw  on  him  as  he 
sought  cover  in  the  green  woods  one  hundred 
yards  away,  Haggerty's  Rock  is  a  bald  hill, 
almost  a  mountain,  surrounded  by  bogs, 
and  affords  a  view  that  extends  over  three 
miles.  It  is  a  natural  crossing  place  for 
game  coming  from  salt  water  going  towards 
the  mountains.  The  angry  challenges  of 
the  two  big  bulls  caused  a  tingling  sensation 
as  we  waited  with  rifles  ready  for  them  to 
break  cover.  An  occasional  grunt  or  a  whine 
through  the  birch  bark  horn  seemed  to  anger 
the  two  but  whether  they  were  old  fellows 
wary  and  cute  or  too  intent  on  stopping  one 
another,  we  never  knew.  The  fog  rolled  in 
from  the  south,  dense  and  silent  and  only 
the  knowledge  of  our  guide  got  us  to  the  road. 
We  were  five  miles  from  camp  but  made 
the  trip  very  comfortably  with  the  aid  of  a 
lantern  fastened  on  the  front  of  the  car — 
the  lights  having  failed.  That  night  we 
entertained  our  guests,  Edwin  and  friend, 
treating  them  to  moosesteak,  onions,  potatoes, 
mashed  turnips,  hot  mince  pie  and  coffee, 
being  afterwards  given  a  few  pointers  on 
bridge.  Wre  had  many  a  hunting  tale  over 
the  pipes,  perhaps  the  most  exciting  being 
the  tale  of  a  deer  shot  and  yet  on  which  no 
bullet  wound  could  be  discovered.    1 1  seemed, 
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the  narrator  said,  that  he  was  seated  on  a  log 
with  a  fellow  hunter  when  a  big  buck  came 
suddenly  towards  them  running  fast.  So 
close  was  he  that  he  could  take  no  aim  with 
his  rifle,  merely  holding  it  towards  the  deer 
and  pulling  the  trigger.  The  buck  fell  at 
his  feet  and  in  no  time  his  throat  was  cut. 
The  bullet  had  struck  the  deer  on  the  horns, 
knocked  him  over,  and  the  knife  had  done 
the  rest. 


We  spent  several  days  in  the  open  and 
saw  many  moose.  The  morning  we  left 
for  home  we  got  a  fine  young  buck  deer  and 
could  easily  have  had  the  whole  family  as 
we  walked  within  a  few  feet  of  the  five  of 
them,  feeding.  The  picture  they  made  was 
one  not  soon  forgotten,  far  more  pleasant  to 
remember  running  for  their  lives  over  the 
barren  than  hanging  dead  on  the  trees  about 
our  tent. 


THE  WOODCOCK 

Homer  W.  Vail 


THE  Woodcock  is  the  game  bird 
of  mystery.  Its  coming  and 
going,  the  nesting  and  rearing 
of  its  young  and  its  presence  in  any 
locality  is  covered  by  the  curtain  of 
night  and  the  close  cove  of  its  retreat 
by  day. 

The  life  history  of  the  other  upland 
game  birds,  the  ruff  grouse,  the  bob- 
white  and  the  jacksnipe  are  an  open 
book.  Their  peculiar  habits  are  well 
known  but  the  woodcock's  activities 
begin  with  the  night.  The  woodcock 
comes  to  us,  in  Northern  Vermont, 
from  the  South,  in  the  early  Spring, 
often  when  there  are  only  patches 
of  bare  ground  and  their  peculiar 
quack  may  be  heard  from  bare  patches 
of  ground  often  quite  remote  from 
their  regular  haunts  of  later  in  the 
season.  They  remain  in  more  or  less 
numbers  until  about  the  20th  of 
October,  when  most  of  them  have 
gone  South.  A  few  scattering  ones 
may  be  found  later  and  I  have  known 
an  occasional  one  to  stay  through  the 
Winter  about  an  open  spring  hole. 
Often  in  the  open  season  the  hunter 
visits  a  cover  where  the  evidence  of 
birds  are  all  about.  There  are  the 
fresh  holes  where  the  woodcock  has 
prodded  for  food  and  the  fresh  chalk 
marks  and  the  dog  finds  plenty  of 
scent  and  almost  makes  point.  But 
where  are  the  birds?  We  hunt  all  the 
adjacent  territory  and  find  none. 
Tomorrow  we  may  find  them  in  this 
same  cover.  Were  these  marks  made 
by  migrating  birds  that  have  gone 
on  South  and  other  birds  have  sifted 
in  from  the  North  or  have  they  dis- 


tant feeding  grounds  where  they  go 
and  come?  Nobody  knows  and  one 
opinion  is  as  good  as  another. 

In  their  long  flight  are  they  solitary 
or  do  they  go  in  bunches?  Who  has 
seen  the  young  woodcock  soon  after 
being  hatched?  I  have  seen  just  one. 
Others  may  have  been  more  fortunate. 
The  one  I  saw  was  a  little  fluffy  chap, 
not  much  larger  than  a  bumble-bee 
with  his  big  eyes  on  top  of  his  head 
and  a  bill  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  its  size.  They  are  a  night-bird  aad 
much  that  we  would  like  to  know 
about  the  dear  old  doodle  bird  will 
long  remain  a  mystery.  But  Iexpect 
when  night  shuts  down  and  darkness 
covers  the  earth  and  all  the  day  peo- 
ple are  asleep  that  he  is  a  merry  fellow. 
In  the  twilight  he  has  been  seen  to 
strut  like  a  turkey  cock  and  to  cut 
pigeon  wings  and  gyrate  in  the  air  for 
the  edification  of  his  lady  love.  I 
once*fl ushed  one  from  my  village  lawn 
on  a  moonlight  night  and  have  more 
than  once  seen  one  flit  across  the 
electric  light  in  town.  Minot,  the 
Ornithologist  writes  of  seeing  a 
woodcock  two  miles  from  land  flying, 
over  the  open  ocean  headed  toward 
land.  Where  had  he  been  and  what 
was  his  mission?  There  is  no  mis- 
taking their  peculiar  curve  of  wing  to 
those  who  know  them.  Why  is  it 
that  at  some  times  the  woodcock 
flushes  silent  and  wild  to  man  or  dog 
and  at  other  times  refuses  to  fly  until 
fairly  under  the  hunter's  feet.  Here 
is  an  instance  in  point.  We  were 
hunting  on  one  occasion  for  a  ruff 
grouse  that  had  fallen  to  gun  and  the 
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dog  apparently  trailed  it  to  a  bunch 
of  ferns  about  three  feet  across  in  an 
old  woodroad  and  made  point.  "Here 
she  is!"  said  my  companion  and  he 
went  on  and  brushed  into  the  fern 
with  his  hand,  when  out  came  a 
healthy  woodcock  into  our  very  faces. 
This  may  be  considered  an  exceptional 
case  in  illustrating  the  reluctance  of 
woodcock  to  flush,  on  some  occasions, 
but  it  is^not  much  outside  of  the  ex- 
perience of  most  hunters  during  the 
open  season.  % 

I  once  saw  old  Ben,  a  pointer  of 
blessed  memory,  in  covering  a  ground 
full  of  bird  scent  run  over  a  woodcock. 
He  turned  his  body  into  a  half  circle 
and  pointed  a  woodcock  close  to  his 
hind  foot  and  he  held  his  position  and 
point  until  we  called  another  com- 
panion to  see  the  remarkable  and 
comic  position  of  the  dog  when 
pointing  his  game. 

The  tell-tale  twitter  of  the  flushed 
woodcock  as  he  wings  himself  up  from 
his  cover  is  a  delight  to  the  ear  of  the 
shooter  and  furnishes  a  theme  for 
much  discussion  by  sportsmen,  some 
claiming  that  this  twitter  was  pro- 
duced by  the  wings  of  the  bird  and 
others  being  equally  positive  that  it 
comes  from  their  vocal  organs.  I 
think  I  can  say  that  this  question  has 
been  fairly  settled  by  those  who  are 
making  an  attempt  to  hatch  and  rear 
these  birds  in  confinement. 

They  found  that  when  the  bird  was 
suddenly  frightened  he  twitters  some- 
times without  moving  its  wings.  The 
notes  were  produced  through  the 
vocal  organs  and  were  the  result  of 
fright  and  possibly  made  as  a  warning 
of  danger  to  other  birds. 

The  late  migrating  woodcock  that 
come  in  here  from  the  far  North, 
quick  of  wing  and  strong  of  flight  have 
long  been  known  to  sportsmen  as 
Labrador  Twisters,  a  name  indicating 
their  erratic  and  unsteady  flight. 
Uncle  Cy  Cross  of  Rowe  had  an  ex- 
perience with  these  birds  that  may 
well  illustrate  this  feature  of  my 
theme.  Uncle  Cy  at  the  depot  one 
warm  afternoon  in  the  Autumn 
saw  two  city  sportsmen  get  off  the 
train  with  two  handsome  pointer  dogs 
and  full  shooting  outfit.  Uncle  Cy 
immediately  accosted  them.  "Say, 
gents  if  you  want  to  shoot  birds  come 


up  to  my  house.  Down  in  my  back 
pasture  woodcock  are  as  thick  as 
flies."  The  himters  thanked  him  and 
asked  him  a  few  questions  and  satis- 
fied themselves  that  Uncle  Cy  knew 
a  woodcock  and  they  promised  him 
they  would  be  up  to  his  house  in  the 
morning  and  the  next  morning  found 
them  at  Uncle  Cy's  door  with  dog  and 
guns. 

Uncle  Cy  put  on  his  rubber  boots 
and  piloted  them  down  to  his  back 
pasture  where  they  found  a  large 
cover  of  alders  and  poplar  growth. 
It  looked  good  to  the  shooters.  There 
was  a  big  flight  of  northern  birds  on 
the  ground  and  the  two  gunners  had 
the  time  of  their  lives.  At  noon  they 
were  back  at  Uncle  Cy's  house  and 
had  cider  and  doughnuts  and  wanted 
to  pay  Cy  for  the  half  day  they  had 
taken  from  his  farm  work.  But  Cy. 
had  enjoyed  seeing  those  men  pick 
the  birds  out  of  the  air  leaving  only  a 
little  fluff  of  feathers  and  to  see  the 
work  of  those  trained  dogs  was  a  de- 
light to  him.  They  gave  Cy  a  box  of 
shells  and  promised  him  and  them- 
selves to  be  back  there  the  next 
season.  When  the  season  came  round 
for  some  reason  they  could  not  come. 
They  wrote  Uncle  Cy  their  regrets. 
The  leaves  were  just  off  the  trees  and 
Uncle  Cy  was  down  in  his  back  pas- 
ture salting  his  cattle  and  he  wandered 
out  to  see  if  the  woodcock  had  cOmein, 
They  were  there,  and  Uncle  Cy  backed 
out  of  the  cover  and  went  home  for 
his  gun  and  that  box  of  shells. 

On  his  return  to  the  pasture  he 
passed  Bill  Ryford's  house  and  Bill 
was  sitting  on  the  back  porch  coloring 
his  clay  and  noted  Uncle  Cy's  haste 
and  called  out  to  him,  "Say  Cy  what's 
up?" 

"I  am  going  down  into  my  back 
pasture  to  shoot  a  few  woodcock,  the 
ground  is  covered  with  them,"  said 
Cy. 

"Did  you  ever  eat  a  woodcock 
Bill?" 

"No,  said  "  Bill,  "I  never  tasted 
one." 

'Tirbring  you  over  a  few  when  I 
get  back,  they  are  mighty  fine  eat- 
ing," said  Cy,  and  he  hurried  along 
and  soon  Bill  heard  Cy  shooting,  and 
the  fusilade  continued  for  an  hour. 

Then  it  was  quiet  again  down  in  the 
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back  pasture,  and  soon  Bill  saw  Cy 
coming  up  the  lane.  He  walked  slow- 
ly and  he  had  a  tired  disappointed 
look.  "What  luck  Cy?"  said  Bill. 
"Didn't  get  a  darned  one,"  said  Cy. 
It  looked  plumb  easy  last  fall  to  see 
those  fellows  wipe  them  out  of  the 
sky  but  these  pesky  birds  today  come 
up  and  flew  zig  zag,  zig,  zag,  and  when 
I  shot  at  zig,  the  bird  was  zag  and 
when  I  shot  zag,  the  bird  was  zig. 

"Sorry,"  said  Bill,  "I  was  kind  of 
lotting  on  a  woodcock  for  supper. 


Guess,  I'll  have  to  eat  pudding  and 
milk."  "Say  Bill  why  didn't  4you 
keep  shooting  at  zig?  You  would 
have  hit  some  of  them." 

Go  slow  with  this  mysterious  night 
bird,  brother  hunter.  He  is  growing 
less  plentiful  every  year,  and  wing 
shooters  are  rapidly  increasing.  The 
automobile  opens  a  vast  territory  to 
the  gunners,  and  it  may  require  all 
open  season  closed  on  this  bird  for  a 
few  years  to  recruit  its  numbers  ancj 
check  extermination. 


A  MOOSE  HUNT  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA 


Albert  Burns 


ALL  summer  long  I  ha<2  been 
looking  ahead  and  making  plans 
for  a  moose  hunt  at  "calling 
time,"  and  as  my  guide  had  assured 
me  several  times  that  he  had  a  nice 
one  located  and  we  would  surely  get 
one,  you  can  imagine  my  impatience 
for  the  time  to  come  when  I  should  hit 
the  trail  for  the  South  Woods.  How- 
ever I  contented  myself  as  best  I 
could  by  getting  everything  in  readi- 
ness for  the  start. 

It  was  up  to  me  to  furnish  the  grub 
for  the  two  of  us  for  one  week  the 
time  I  was  to  be.  in  the  woods.  I 
had  hunted  with  Guide  Manley 
Brooks  before.  He  stands  near  six 
feet,  weighs  about  200  pounds,  and 
eats  accordingly;  as  for  myself  ordin- 
arily I  am  not  'a  very  hearty  eater 
but  when  I  get  in  the  woods  I  make 
up  for  lost  time  and  I  knew  I  would 
not  be  very  far  behind  at  the  eating 
game;  it  was  therefore  no  small  am- 
ount of  food  that  I  at  last  accumu- 
lated and  it  required,  considerable 
thought  to  get  everything  needed  so 
as  not  to  have  too  much  sugar  and 
not  enough  coffee,  etc. 

The  15th  of  September  arrived  at 
last  and  after  the  usual  bustle  I 
climbed  aboard  the  mail  team,  bound 
for  the  "happy  hunting  grounds." 
By  the  way,  the  mail  is  driven  by  a 
young  lady,  three  days  a  week  sum- 
mer and  winter  through  the  South 
Woods  a  distance  of  17  miles  to 
Bridgetown  and  back  making  a  total 


of  34  miles  a  day,  with  only  an  occa- 
sional house  or  two  along  the  route; 
over  a  rocky  mountain  road,  at  that, 
some  drive! 

After  a  four  hours'  drive  we  at  last 
arrived  at  Manley's  and  I  was  glad 
to  climb  out  of  the  wagon  and  straight- 
en the  kinks  out  of  my  back  and 
legs;  here  I  met  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  Manley,  his  wife  and 
little  boy  Russel,  who  says  he  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  guide  too  some  day. 
After  a  good  hot  supper  we  divided 
our  duffle  or  rather  I  divided  it,  by 
placing  most  of  the  heavy  stuff  in 
Manley's  pack  and  keeping  the  bread, 
which  looked  big  but  weighed  very 
little,  for  my  own  pack  But  I  knew 
he  did  not  mind  as  he  could  have 
carried  myself  and  load  almost  as 
easily. 

We  then  started  on  our  four  mile 
hike  into  his  camp;  by  that  time  it 
was  nearing  sunset  and  we  only  got 
about  half  way  before  dark;  however, 
we  groped  our  way  along  and  in  due 
time  arrived  at  the  camp  hot,  tired 
and  ready  to  eat  again.  It  was  a 
large  log  camp  just  built  that  fall 
and  everything  was  new  and  clean. 
There  was  lots  of  wood  cut,  a  good 
stove  and  everything  handy  to  cook 
with.  We  soon  had  a  good  fire  go- 
ing and  had  a  big  supper  of  beans, 
brown-bread  and  coffee  which  went 
right  to  the  spot.  After  supper  we 
talked  over  our  plans  for  the  morrow 
the  first  day  of  the  season  for  moose. 
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Bright  and  early  found  us  up  and 
doing  and  we  were  somewhat  dis- 
appointed to  find  it  a  poor  morning 
for  calling,  however  we  contented 
ourselves  by  saying  we  did  not  want 
a  moose  the  first  day  anyway.  We 
decided  on  a  little  still  hunt  that  day 
to  try  and  locate  the  game. 

We  did  not  see  any  fresh  signs  that 
morning  to  speak  of  so  after  boiling 
our  kettle  and  having  lunch  we  struck 
off  to  the  west  of  camp;  here  in  a 
large  swamp  between  tw.o  high  cliffs 
of  rock  we  found  lots  of  fresh  signs, 
one  track  in  particular  which  the 
guide  said  was  the  largest  he  had  ever 
seen.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  got  a 
look  at  the  moose  as  he  must  have 
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been  one  of  the  "old  timers"  they 
tell  about. 

We  followed  this  track  some  dis- 
tance but  it  came  on  to  rain  and  I 
was  getting  tired  so  we  hit  back  to 
camp  having  done  enough  for  the 
first  day. 

The  next  morning  being  Sunday, 
Manley  did  not  call  me  and  when  I 
at  last  awoke  it  was  about  nine 
o'clock. 

We  had  breakfast  and  after  getting 
our  lunch  put  up  we  went  out  just 
for  a  ramble.  It  is  against  the  game 
laws  to  hunt  or  carry  fire  arms  on 
Sunday  but  like  the  darky  preacher 
"it  was  against  my  religion  but  I 
took  my  gun  along."    We  travelled 


through  some  great  moose  country 
over  big  hard-wood  hills  to  a  stream 
where  there  was  a  colony  of  beaver; 
here  we  sat  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
houses  and  took  snap  shots  of  the 
beaver  as  they  swam  around  some- 
times within  two  or  three  feet  of  us 
(they  are  protected  in  this  Province). 

From  here  we  cruised  down  to  a 
run  between  the  Crocker  and  Ran- 
dolph Lakes,  where  there  is  usually 
good  trout  fishing.  While  Manley 
boiled  the  kettle  I  fished  but  caught 
nothing  but  perch.  We  lazed  around 
this  pretty  spot  and  tried  several ' 
shots  with  my  Marhn  38-55  which 
were  quite  satisfactory. 

Manley  has  used  one  of  these  rifles 
for  years,  has  killed  quite  a  number 
of  moose,  several  with  one  shot  and 
he  says  they  are  plenty  powerful 
enough  for  him.  I  have  since  then 
sold  mine  and  bought  a  Marlin  Car- 
bine 30-30;  which  I  like  much  better 
as  it  is  light  and  so  much  easier  to 
carry  in  thick  woods.  The  afternoon 
being  now  pretty  well  spent  we  turn- 
ed our  steps  towards  camp  having 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  day  even 
though  we  got  no  fish  or  game. 

The  next  morning  we  planned  to 
call,  the  weather  being  favorable,  at 
Manley's  Meadow,  where  he  had  got 
his  moose  the  fall  before;  if  we  did 
not  do  any  business  here  we  would 
hit  across  to  the  west  and  try  and 
find  the  maker  of  those  big  tracks 
we  had  seen  Saturday. 

Monday  morning  was  ideal  for 
calling,  still  and  frosty,  and  we  were 
up  at  three  o'clock  and  down  to  the 
Meadow  before  daybreak.  Here 
Manley  called  for  the  first  time  and 
as  the  call  echoed  through  the  hills 
I  expected  to  hear  a  moose  answer 
at  once,  but  everything  was  still 
and  again  he  called,  this  time  we 
heard  something  over  to  the  north 
that  sounded  like  a  moose  but  the 
sound  stopped  as  suddenly  as  it  began 
and  we  concluded  it  must  have  been 
some  small  animal. 

After  a  short  time  Manley  again 
called  but  received  no  answer  and 
we  moved  up  the  Meadow  a  short 
distance  and  as  the  sun  was  now  up 
and  the  air  getting  warmer  I  took  off 
my  coat,  made  myself  a  nest  in  the 
moss    and   prepared   to   finish  my 
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morning  snooze.  I  was  beginning  to 
drop  off  when  I  was  aroused  by  the 
guide  calling,  then  we  sure  heard 
something  and  after  a  minute  or  two 
could  hear  Mr.  Moose  coming  our 
way  and  grunting  as  he  came.  After 
a  short  wait  during  which  Manley 
coaxed  him  on  we  could  hear  him 
just  off  the  edge  of  the  Meadow  and 
at  last  I  could  see  his  antlers  just 
over  the  top  of  the  bushes;  I  was 
about  to  shoot  at  the  spot  where  I 
thought  his  fore  shoulders  should  be 
but  the  guide  cautioned  me  to  keep 
cool  and  let  him  come. 

Manley  then  broke  a  twig  and 
gave  another  low  grunt  and  Mr.  Bull 


antlers;  but  I  was  just  as  well  pleased 
for  if  it  had  been  a  good  head  I  would 
have  had  it  mounted  and  I  could 
not  afford  that.  I  now  examined/ 
my  rifle  and  found  that  I  had  fired 
five  shots;  Manley  assured  me  that 
I  had  not  touched  him  with  the  first 
two,  but  of  course  I  knew  better 
than  that. 

It  was  now  8.30  a.m.  and  after 
bleeding  him  and  removing  the  in- 
sides  we  hit  back  to  camp  for  my 
camera  and  pack,  etc.,  leaving  the 
remainder  of  J  our  week's  provisions 
for  the  next  fellow.  We  ate  some 
lunch  and  then  started  for  the  settle- 
ment for  a  team,  arriving  there  at 
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walked  out  on  the  Meadow  only  a 
short  distance  away?  clear  of  the 
bushes,  broadside,  too. 

I  took  what  I  thought  was  steady 
aim  just  back  of  his  shoulder  and 
pulled  the  trigger;  again  I  fired  before 
he  seemed  to  realize  that  it  was  his 
next  move;  he  then  turned  and  start- 
ed from  me  on  the  run  and  I  let  loose 
in  earnest  and  again  he  turned  and 
walked  towards  me.  With  the  next 
shot  he  went  down  and  as  we  ran 
up  to  him  we  found  him  stone  dead. 
We  shook  hands  and  maybe  I  wasn't 
some  proud  and  "stuck  up"  just  then. 
Why  you'd  have  thought  .  shooting 
moose  was  just  child's  play  to  me  as 
we  looked  him  over.  It  was  a  young 
moose,  of  good  size  but  with  small 


noon.  Needless  to  say,  I  stepped 
very  high  on  the  way  in  just  touching 
the  high  spots  and  Manley  felt  just 
as  pleased  as  I  did.  Arriving  at  the 
settlement  I  telephoned  to  my  next 
door  neighbor  t'Ave"  to  come  out 
and  haul  my  irioose  to  town  for  the 
weather  was  quite  warm  and  we  did 
not  want  the  meat  to  spoil.  In  the 
meantime  Manley  had  hired  an  ox 
team  with  driver  and  after  dinner  we 
started  accompanied  by  Manley's 
little  boy  Russel  and  another  fellow. 
The  moose  was  only  about  two  miles 
in  and  just  a  few  yards  off  the  log 
road  and  by  cutting  a  few  small  trees 
we  drove  the  team  right  to  him. 
After  taking  a  few  snap  shots  we 
removed  the  hind  wheels  of  the  wagon 
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fastened  a  chain  around  the  moose's 
neck  and  to  the'  yoke  of  the  oxen 
and  it  was  then  an  easy  matter  for 
them  to  haul  him  onto  the  wagon. 
With  the  aid  of  the  boys  we  lifted 
the  hind  axle  of  the  wagon  and 
slipped  the  wheels  back  on  and  start- 
ed for  the  settlement  with  the  boys 
perched  on  top  of  the  moose's  back. 

We  arrived  there  O.K.  at  five 
o'clock  and  found  "Ave"  waiting 
with  his  team;  we  all  had  supper  and 
with  the  help  of  a  few  of  the  neighbors 
and  many  a  "heave  ho!  and  all  to- 
gether there  she  goes,"  rolled  the 
moose  from  one  wagon  to  the  other. 
After  saying  good-bye  to  everyone 


and  shaking  hands  all  around,  we 
started  on  our  twelve  mile  drive  to 
town,  arriving  home  about  ten 
o'clock. 

The  next  morning  I  was  up  bright 
and  early  and  with  the  help  of  "Ave" 
and  a  friend  who  understood  cutting 
and  dressing  beef  we  soon  had  the 
meat  ready  for  sale.  I  gave  away 
considerable  and  sold  the  rest  in  the 
store.  As  it  was  the  first  moose  of 
the  season  I  realized  over  $55.00  from 
the  sale  of  the  meat  and  hide.  As 
the  whole  trip  had  not  cost  me  over 
$20.00  it  was  a  very  pleasant  as  well 
as  a  profitable  one  for  me. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  "NORTH-WEST 

ANGLE" 


P.  E.  Bucke 


IN  the  summer  of  1916  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  would  take  a  trip 
to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  as 
I  had  heard  there  were  there  some 
go6d  camping  grounds,  fine  fishing 
and  a  first  class  chance  for  an  outing. 
I  had  looked  in  vain  for  some  descrip- 
tion in  the  sporting  and  other  papers 
but  could  get  no  reliable  information 
as  to  its  character  and  limitations. 
Having  boarded  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway  train  for  Winnipeg,  I 
landed  at  Kenora,  where  I  made  my 
headquarters  at  the  Tourist  Hotel 
finding  everything  there  very  com- 
fortable. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  from  an 
old-timer  that  I  fell  in  with,  that  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  district  was  so 
extensive.  He  informed  me  that  the 
entire  watershed  covered  an  area  of 
nearly  27,000  square  miles,  in  which 
were  islands  so  numerous  that  some 
people  said  there  were  10,000,  some 
20,000,  while  the  most  optimistic 
placed  the  number  at  30,000.  It 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  on 
this  point,  as  a  few  feet  in  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  lake,  to  which  it  is 
subject,  either  exposes  more  land, 
or  covers  what  before  protruded  from 
the  water.  Some  of  the  islands  are 
many  acr<es  in  extent  while  others 


are  quite  insignificant^  These  islands 
are  principally  wooded  with  poplar, 
oak,  birch,  elm,  and  ash,  but  poplar 
is  in  the  greatest  majority,  in  some 
places  the  coniferous  trees  abound, 
such  as  spruce,  tamerack,  cedar, 
balsam  and  some  firs,  as  a  rule  the 
trees  are  not  of  large  growth,  and 
are  principally  used  for  fenceposts, 
railway  ties,  pulpwood  and  any  kind 
of  poles  required  for  fencing  or  other- 
wise, but  there  are  considerable  lum- 
ber interests  in  parts  of  the  territory, 
also  some  pulp  and  paper  mills.  The 
water  power  for  driving  the  saw 
grist  and  electric  plants  derived  from 
this  lake  is  unexcelled  in  any  part 
of  Canada. 

After  some  conversation  with  the 
landlord  I  found  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  secure  a  boat,  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  motor  boat,  and  a  guide, 
as  the  channels  were  so  bewildering 
and  the  islands  so  numerous,  the 
scrub  brush  so  thick  that  it  was  not 
difficult  to  lose  oneself,  even,  "with  the 
sun  and  wind  to  direct  one's  course. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
competent  guide,  the  owner  of  a 
gasoline  launch,  which  I  provisioned 
for  a  week  or  ten  days'  cruise. 

It  was  a  lovely  sunny  morning  the 
day  we  started,  not  a  ripple  on  the 
water.    The  reflection  of  the  islands 
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and  the  banks  seemed  so  realistic 
that  it  was  difficult  at  times  to  tell 
where  the  shore, line  ended  and  the 
shadow  commenced.  My  spirits  rose 
from  the  start,  the  office  and  city 
life  all  seemed  heaved  overboard, 
one's  lungs  expanded  in  the  bright 
sunshine  and  the  free  air  through 
which  we  passed.  We  took  with  us 
a  small  row-boat  to  facilitate  in  land- 
ing and  also  to  assist  in  trolling  and 
exploring  nooks  and  creeks  where 
we  had  to  portage. 

We  headed  south  towards  the  boun- 
dary line.  My  boatman  Frank  talk- 
ed lake  levels,  drowned  lands,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  water  as  it  affected  naviga- 
tion and  the  shore  line  of  the  islands 
and  bays,  its  effects  on  timber,  raft- 
ing, etc.,  but  for  my  part  I  cared  for 
none  of  these  things. 

At  two  o'clock  p.m.  we  shunted 
into  a  rather  deep  bay,  and  while 
Frank  was  lighting  a  fire  and  getting 
some  things  ashore  I  rigged  up  my 
short  casting  rod  and  with  a  Tacoma 
spoon  troll  bait,  landed  a  couple  of 
fine  pickerel,  or  as  they  are  called 
here  "yellow  pike,"  these  I  promptly 
skinned  and  made  ready  for  the  fry- 
ing pan.  We  fished,  camped  and 
amused  ourselves,  roving  over  the 
islands,  breathing  and  enjoying  na- 
ture in  its  wildest  forms.  We  passed 
down  the  channel  between  the  East- 
ern and  Western  Peninsulas  and 
skirted  along  the  American  boundary 
line,  which  from  some  unknown  rea- 
son runs  up  into  Canada,  forming 
what  is  called  the  "North  West 
Angle,"  cutting  a  hole  into  the  south- 
ern boundary  line  of  Canada,  which 
seems  to  the  uninitiated  one  of  the 
greatest  problems  in  boundary  mak- 
ing that  has  perplexed  the  intelligence 
of  philosophers,  astronomers,  sur- 
veyors and  diplomatists.  I  believe 
this  boundary  is  described  in  that 
part  of  the  definition  which  deals 
with  the  great  lake  series  and  their 
connecting  streams  "till  the  boundary 
reaches  The  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
thence  through  the  said  river  (Lake 
of  the  Woods)  to  the  North  Western 
point  thereof  and  from  thence  on  a 
due  west  course  to  the  River  Missis- 
sippi." However,  it  was  afterwards 
discovered  that  no  line  running  west 
from  the  north-west  corner  of  the 


Lake  of  the  Woods,  would  ever  reach 
the  Mississippi  as  that  river  rises 
south  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  lake 
of  the  Woods  is  north  of  them.  Con- 
sequently the  effort  to  reach  the 
Mississippi  was  abandoned. 

The  trouble  over  this  boundary 
began  in  November  1782  when  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  was  signed  in 
Paris,  France.  I  understand  the 
principal  information  upon  which  the 
negotiations  based  their  findings  was 
taken  from  a  map  called  the  Mit- 
chell's map,  issued  1755.  As  much 
of  the  territory  on  which  the  negotia- 
tors had  to  decide  had  been  abso- 
lutely unexplored,  it  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  the  demarcators  were 
unable  to  arrive  at  a  practical  boun- 
dary line. 

Well,  as  I  was  out  for  a  good  time 
and  a  rest,  I  made  up  my  mind  I 
would  not  make  my  head  ache  over 
a  matter  that  had  its  inception  over 
160  years  ago,  but  I  may  add  that  a 
friend  of  mine  informed  me  that  when 
the  Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie  was 
premier  of  Canada  he  had  a  mind  to 
straighten  out  the  boundary  by  pur- 
chasing this  angle  from  the  American 
government,  however  when  he  learn- 
ed it  was  principally  made  up  of 
muskeg  and  swamp  he  abandoned 
his  intention  and  left  it  quietly  alone. 
It  has  been  suggested  it  would  be  a 
graceful  act  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  if  the  present  German  war 
terminates  favorably,  to  present  Can- 
ada with  the  North  West  Angle  and 
thus  straighten  the  boundry  between 
the  State  of  Minnesota  and  Ontario 
at  this  point. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  might 
say  this  Angle  is  described  as  "that 
portion  of  land  in  the  United  States 
north  of  the  49th  parallel  between 
Manitoba  and  Ontario,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles,  much  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  covered  with  deep  bog." 

Of  all  the  places  I  have  visited  in 
Canada  there  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  this  remarkable  piece  of  terri- 
tory for  inlets,  islands  and  bays. 
There  are  some  quite  extensive  fish- 
eries established  at  certain  points, 
one  on  Bigsby  Island  on  the  Ontario 
side  of  the  lake  for  instance,  it  is 
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estimated  that  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  million  pounds  of  fish  are 
taken  from  these  waters  every  year. 
The  catch  is  about  equally  divided 
between  the  American  and  Canadian 
fishermen.  The  lakes  and  channels 
as  a  rule  are  quite  shallow.  Sixteen 
and  eighteen  feet  is  considered  quite 
a  depth,  but  in  the  Big  Travers  along- 
side of  the  Grand  Peninsular  there 
are  places  where  the  water  is  forty 
and  fifty  feet  deep. 

The  principal  food  fish  caught  in 
these  waters  are  pickerel,  white  fish 
and  sturgeon.  The  latter,  I  am  in- 
formed, are  growing  less;  at  one  time 
before  the  war  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon 
was  salted,  packed  and  sent  to  Ger- 
many to  be  prepared  for  caviare 
which  is  considered  quite  a  delicacy. 
The  fish  itself  is  smoked  by  the  deal- 
ers and  is  very  palatable.  The  des- 
truction of  the  sturgeon  is  not  un- 
mixed evil  as  they  are  very  voracious 
and  live  principally  on  roe  of  other  fish. 

This  very  large  territory  of  islands, 
lakes,  woods  and  swamps  is  so  sit- 
uated that  it  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore it  can  be  settled,  if  ever.  In  the 
meantime  besides  the  fish  life,  all 
sorts  of  wild  animals  and  birds  are 
to  be  found  there.  Waterfowl  of  all 
kinds  make  their  summer  home  here; 
grouse  and  ptarmigan  inhabit  the 
woods.  Black  bear,  moose  and  deer 
are  Quite  plentiful.  Otter,  beaver, 
skunk,  hares,  muskrats,  etc.,  are 
frequently  seen.  The  latter  are  often 
observed  playing  and  swimming  along 
the  land  shores. 

*    *    *  * 

Whilst  I  was  in  Kenora  in  the  early 
hours  one  morning  a  huge  two-year- 
old  black  bear  was  found  tied  up  in 
the  principal  street,  not  far  from  a 
saloon.  The  poor  animal  waited 
patiently  from  hour  to  hour  for  his 
master  to  turn  up,  but  when  twelve 
o'clock  struck  there  was  still  no  sign. 
The  police  of  this  touring  town  came 
to  the  conclusion  his  master  had  gone 
on  the  "spree"  and  had  deserted  his 
animal  friend.  All  sorts  of  conjec- 
tures were  put  forth  by  an  admiring 
crowd  which  viewed  his  majesty  at 
a  respectful  distance  but  as  is  "often 
the  case  the  "bobbies"  could  get  no 
"clue."  As  the  afternoon  drew  on 
a  committee  of  citizens  came  to  the 


conclusion  it  would  be  cruelty  to 
animals  to  allow  the  beast  to  remain 
much  longer  without  food  and  water, 
so  the  pound  keeper  was  summoned 
with  the  view  of  placing  bruin  in  his 
lockup — there  being  no  room  for  him 
in  the  police  cells.  Mr.  Pound-man 
came  along  with  his  little  hand  wag- 
gon, used  principally  for  conveying 
snarling  cats,  and  night  barking, 
brain  racking  dogs  to  their  place  of 
refuge,  but  when  he  saw  the  enormous 
proportions  of  the  bear,  he  turned 
round  and  slunk  off  muttering  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  he"  didn't 
think  his  cart-springs  would  stand 
the  "heft."  The  "society  for  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  animals"  held 
a  meeting,  but  the  boy  in  blaqk  stood 
up  on  his  hind  end  and  growled  at 
them  so  fiercely  that  they  took  fright 
and  departed.  The  health  officer 
then  took  a  hand,  but  as  he  could 
find  no  by-law  to  cover  the  case  he 
took  no  action.  The  police  detailed 
a  special  constable  in  plain  clothes  to 
stand  guard  all  day  trying  to  find 
some  charge  they  could  prefer  against 
the  bear  but  as  night  was  coming  on 
he  felt  in  a  fix  when  he  went  to  run 
him  in.  The  animal  was  found  too 
big  for  their  limited  sized  cells,  but 
the  problem  was  however,  eventually 
solved  by  obtaining  permission  to 
get  him  tied  up  in  the  fire  hall.  Next 
day  a  wealthy  chemist  who  owns 
two  drug  stores  in  town,  came  round 
to  have  a  look  at  him  with  a  view  to 
having  him  slain  and  his  fat  rendered 
in  a  hot  pot  if  he  could  obtain  him 
from  the  town  at  a  suitable  price, 
but  on  close  examination  he  found 
the  brute  was  losing  flesh  and  grease 
at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  he  would 
soon  be  valueless  The  town  counci1  and 
most  of  the  citizens  were  on  the  street 
discussing  the  case  when  fortunately 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  train 
pulled  in  from  the  east,  the  baggage 
man  and  the  cook  going  to  see  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  racket  and  com- 
motion, took  pity  on  the  animal,  so 
it  was  decided  to  put  him  in  the  bag- 
gage car,  the  cook  volunteering  the 
refuse  from  the  diner,  so  that  his 
majesty^  was  eventually  deported  to 
the  zoo  pit  in  Stanley  Park,  Van- 
couver, where  he  probably  is  at  the 
present  day. 


Dogs  of  the  Midnight.Sun 


DOGS  are  a  versatile 
breed.  The  blood- 
hound will  never 
live  down  his  record  as  a 
policeman;  the  Pekinese 
always  suggests  his  career 
as  a  Sunday  supplement 
favorite;  the  mere  mention 
of  a  gun  serves  to  evoke 
memories  of  the  dogs  of 
sport;  the  trained  mongrel 
wags  his  tail  on  every 
vaudeville  stage;  the  Red 
Cross  dogs  of  the  French 
front  bring  a  lump  into 
the  throat  the  world  round. 
But  after  all,  save  and  except  the  role 
of  "friend"  which  is  what  all  dogs  are 
born  for,  there's  no  trade  in  dogdom  so  use- 
ful as  that  of  the  Northland  canine  who  thinks 
he's  a  horse. 

We  can't  go  to  the  open  ice  of  Greenland 
cy;  the  Labrador  to  see  the  fan-shaped  teams 
whirling  their  sleighs  along  under  the  aurora. 
Most  of  us  can't  go  anywhere  north  of  steam 
heat  in  the  bitter  weather. 

But  all  of  us  plan  some  time  or  other  to 
run  up  to  Alaska  in  the  summer,  and  when 
we  think  of  midnight  suns  and  totem  poles, 
Yukon  nuggets  and  Jack  London  yarns,  let's 
not  forget  that  Skagway  is  the  entryport  to 
the  land  of  Alaska  Sweepstakes,  the  greatest 
event  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  one 


sure  road  to  immortality  for  "the  dog  who 

works." 

Nome  to  Candle  and  return  is  the  dis- 
tance—412  miles.  The  prize  is  $5,000.  The 
time  is  April.  The  weather  disdains  to  rise 
to  zero.  Teams  are  entered  by  owners  living 
from  California  clear  to  the  pole.  And  every 
dog  who  runs  in  a  collar  is  eligible  to  com- 
pete— husky,  malamute,  Siberian  wolfhound 
or  plain  wonderful  all-enduring  mongrel. 

In  Alaska  and  the  Yukon,  .hotels  are  sleep- 
ing places  and  meals  are  taken  in  side-street 
cafes  with  Chinese  cooks.  Last  summer  the 
writer  travelled  the  thousand  miles  from 
Vancouver  to  Skagway  in  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Steamer  "Princess  Charlotte,"  took 
train  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  over  the  old 
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"trail  of  '98  to  Whitehorse  and  was  preparing 
myself  by  an  excellent  dinner  to  catch  the 
Yukon  river  boat  for  Dawson  City.  I  was 
sitting  with  my  back  to  the  screen  door  of  the 
little  restaurant  when  I  had  that  odd  sensa- 
tion of  "being  watched"  which  comes  to 
everyone  with  eyes  in  the  nape  of  his  neck. 

Turning  I  saw  the  biggest  silver-greyest, 
softest  furred  dog  you  ever  set  eyes  on.  I 
dropped  my  knife  in  amazement. 

The  restaurant  waitress  came  smiling  out 
with  a  plate  of  fish  refuse. 

"Never  seen  a  malamute  before?"  she 
asked.  "Some  dogs,  ain't  they,  and  they 
do  say  they  can  live  on  air.  I  don't  see  how 
the  ones  in  this  town  always  look  so  fat  in 
summer  unless  they  fish  in  the  rapids." 

"Why,  yes,  you  could  buy  him  if  you  liked. 
Guess  you  could  just  run  away  with  him, 
and  nobody'd  bother  you.  But,  of  course, 
you  know  he'd  eat  up  your  own  dog  when 


you  got  him  down  home.  Then  he'd  jump 
the  tallest  fence  you  could  find,  and  go  clean 
up  the  neighborhood." 

Grey  Brother  had  finished  his  fish  course. 
His  eyes  were  as  yellow  as  topazes  and  the 
fur  on  top  of  his  head  stood  up  in  a  silver  fluff 
an  inch  thick.  He  was  laughing  all  over 
with  good  nature  and  the  idea  of  such  murder- 
ous exploits  as  the  waitress  suggested  seemed 
impossible. 

Down  the  street  came  a  tingle  of  bells 
and  a  tangle  of  dogs.  In  the  middle  was  a 
team — Jersey,  Sport,  Biackie  and  Shep — 
and  surrounding  them  like  sportive  comets 
was  an  assortment  of  unattached  canine 
energy  sufficient  to  run  a  mill.  The  boy  who 
drove  the  dogs  from  his  little  cart  was  about 
thirteen. 

"Mush  on  Mush  on!  he  cried  to  his  team, 
unmindful  of  the  cameras  of  the  tourists  as 
of  the  gyrations  of  his  satellites. 


THE  PRAIRIE  CHICKEN 

Its  Distribution  and  Need  of  Protection. 
J.  P.  Turner 


ALL  young  of  gallinaceous  birds,  to  which 
order  the  prairie  chickens  belong,  are  ex- 
tremely susceptible  to  adverse  weather 
conditions  in  the  first  few  weeks  after  being 
hatched.  Like  the  young  of  the  turkey  and 
pheasants,  young  grouse  succumb  easily  to 
cold,  wet  weather,  though  in  maturity  they 
are  rugged  and  hardy.  An  unfavorable 
hatching  season  often  plays  havoc  with  the 
young  birds,  and  if  subjected  to  a  continuance 
of  cold,  drenching  rains,  only  a  small  per- 
centage will  live  to  reach  maturity.  The  past 
two  breeding  seasons  in  Manitoba  have  been 
far  from  favorable,  and  here  again,  we  find, 
in  part,  an  explanation  for  the  small  coveys. 
The  exceptionally  dry  spring  of  1915,  with 
r barely  a  drop  of  water  in  the  lowlands,  no 
doubt  caused  many  chicken  to  nest  on  ground 
which  was  later  flooded  by  the  rains  of  early 
June;  and  intermittent  frosts  and  cold  rains 
continued  in  many  sections  of  the  country 
right  up  till  July.  During  the  last  spring 
(1916)  the  weather  was  for  the  most  part  wet 
and  cold  till  well  on  in  June.  Furthermore, 
the  winter  of  1915-16  brought  unusually 
heavy  snows,  which  covered  most  of  the  low 
growths,  the  seeds  and  berries  of  which  form 
a  large  part  of  the  chicken's  winter  fare;  and 


the  wild  fruit  crop — haws,  cranberries,  rose- 
hips, etc. — had  been  almost  a  complete 
failure. 

Destruction  by  Man 

At  a  glance,  therefore,  it  is  plain  that  the 
prairie  chicken  has  had  an  unusually  heavy 
struggle  for  existence  during  the  past  few 
seasons.  This  struggle  has  been  constant  for 
at  least  two  years.  But  if  the  bird's  natural 
foes  have  increased  and  combined  to  besiege 
it  from  all  sides  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render 
its  reproductive  powers  and  protective  in- 
stincts temporarily  futile,  these  are  nothing 
as  compared  with  man's  unremitting  on- 
slaughts. 

Under  normal  conditions  grouse  show  a 
rapid  natural  increase.  By  normal  conditions 
is  meant  that  perfect  balance  which  undis- 
turbed Nature  maintains  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  When  Nature's  laws, 
in  this  respect  become  disturbed,  the  results 
are  usually  injurious  or  fatal  in  one  or  more 
of  her  many  spheres  of  organic  life.  And  man 
is  usually  the  great  disturber. 

A  growing  scarcity  of  wild  game  must  be 
expected  in  close  proximity  to  intensive  settle- 
ment and  increasing  centres  of  population. 
Adverse  conditions  stem  the  reproduction  of 
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wild  life.  As  the  haunts  of  game  become  en- 
croached upon  and  hunted  more  and  more 
each  year,  and  as  the  characteristics  of  the 
country  become  changed,  many  forms  of  wild 
life  are  pushed  back,  and  move  to  more 
congenial  retreats,  or  become  exhausted. 
And  here  we  have,  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
the  direct  solution  of  the  chicken  scarcity  in 
many  thickly  settled  districts.  Being  a  bird 
of  thinly  wooded  country  and  small  prairies 
interspaced  with  scrub,  and  being  inclined  to 
hug  the  wild  tracts  in  preference  to  the 
cultivated  lands,  the  sharp-tailed  grouse 
gradually  retires  as  the  country  is  subjected 
to  the  axe  and  the  plough.  For  this  primary 
reason,  the  sharp-tails  are  not  found  as 
plentifully  in  many  districts  as  formerly,  nor 
is  it  likely  that  they  will  ever  be.  On  the 
other  hand  the  pinnated  grouse  being  a  lover 
of  the  open  country,  the  treeless  prairie,  and 
above  all,  the  wide,  cultivated  fields  bordered 
by  grasslands,  holds  his  ground  or  flees  from 
one  open  tract  to  another,  until  no  longer  able 
to  avoid  the  encro/achment  of  the  increasing 
army  of  hunters,  he  succumbs  to  the  vanishing 
point  or  entirely  disappears.  Except  in  very 
severe  weather,  the  pinnated  grouse  rarely 
seeks  refuge  in  the  thick  woods,  as  does  the 
sharp-tail.  Thus,  the  pinnated  grouse  is  in 
far  greater  danger  of  being  exterminated  in 
his  chosen  haunts,  if  subjected  to  heavy 
pressure,  than  is  his  sharp-tailed  cousin  of  the 
wild  and  wooded  country.  And  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  only  panacea  when  birds  become 
abnormally  scarce  in  the  settled  districts  is  an 
occasional  period  of  immunity  from  all 
hunting  to  enable  them  to  become  re-es- 
tablished. Under  such  protection,  and  it  must 
be  absolute,  the  pinnated  grouse,  if  not  over- 
powered by  a  preponderance  of  natural  foes, 
or  continuous  adverse  weather  conditions, 
should  increase;  but  the  sharp-tail  will  not 
likely  come  back  in  any  great  numbers  from 
the  borders  of  his  beloved  wilderness  to  dis- 
tricts whose  growing  uncongeniality  drove 
him  out. 

In  spite  of  stringent  laws  to  the  contrary, 
a  price  hung  above  the  prairie  chicken's  head 
for  many  years  in  this  Province.  Only  the 
scarcity  of  the  birds  in  the  past  two  years  has 
closed  this  market.  Not  long  since,  grouse  by 
scores  and  hundreds  flowed  through  the  chan- 
nels of  a  secret  traffic.  Hundreds  of  homes 
in  Winnipeg  and  elsewhere  annually  enjoyed 
their  quota  of  bought  birds;  and  only  in  the 
last  few  years  has  it  been  impossible  to  pur- 
chase them  in  the  restaurants,  hotels  and 
clubs.  Wherever  the  birds  coud  be  killed  in 
profitable  numbers  there  were  men  to  do  the 


killing  and  spirit  them  by  devious  ways  to  the 
always-ready  purchasers.  Hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  prairie  chicken  and  partridge 
succumbed  annually  to  this  illegal  hunting 
and  marketing,  and  the  authorities  were 
practically  helpless  to  unearth  all  but  a  few 
flagrant  cases.  Lack  of  co-operation  of  the 
public,  of  sportsmen  and  of  others  interested 
in  game  protection,  has  been,,  as  it  will  always 
be,  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our 
force  of  game  wardens  rendering  the  most 
adequate  service. 

Co-incident  with  the  gradual  decrease  in 
prairie  chicken  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  number  of  people  who  annually  go  hunt- 
ing. With  improved  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  aided  in  scouring  the  country  by  the 
use  of  motor  cars,  people  have  turned  afield 
to  hunt  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  and  in 
many  districts  have  all  but  succeeded  in  ex- 
terminating the  chicken. 

By  natural  inclination  the  prairie  chicken 
frequent  the  more  open  territory  which  is 
now  pretty  well  occupied  by  settlement;,  and 
in  this  entire  area  the  present  outlook  is  that, 
aside  altogether  from  the  destruction  of  birds 
by  natural  causes,  a  continuance  of  existing 
conditions  will  mean  that  the  birds  will  go  on 
decreasing,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  older 
settled  States  to  the  south. 

The  Grouse  of  the  Wilderness 

In  the  forested  areas  beyond  the  range  of 
settlement,  where  the  sharp-tailed  grouse 
is  found,  but  not  the  pinnated,  the  birds  will 
no  doubt  successfully  meet  their  natural 
enemies  on  common  ground,  and  though  at 
rare  intervals  they  may  be  reduced  in  num- 
bers, as  at  the  present,  they  will  in  all  pro- 
bability recover  from  time  to  time.  In  this 
huge,  northern  area  they  are,  as  they  have 
always  been,  widely  scattered  and  little 
hunted,  and  are  probably  holding  their  own 
as  well  as  when  the  first  white  man  penetrated 
their  lonely  realms.  As  instances  of  this,  I 
found  the  sharp-tailed  grouse,  in  the  summer 
of  1913,  to  be  plentiful  on  the  rocky  uplands 
of  Isle  Royale,  in  Lake  Superior,  forty  miles 
from  the  Minnesota  shore;  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  August,  1915,  Mr.  Osborne  Scott,  of 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway,  saw  a  very 
large  flock,  which  he  estimated  to  contain 
over  a  hundred  birds,  near  the  Pickitonet 
Portage  on  the  new  H.  B.  Railway,  about  180 
miles  north  of  The  Pas.  The  buffalo  of  the 
plains  was  exterminated,  but  not  so  the 
buffalo  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake  country  of 
the  north,  where  it  still  exists.    Will  the 
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prairie  chicken  of  the  plains  meet  the  same 
fate,  to  be  represented  only  by  these  isolated 
coveys  of  the  wilderness? 

Outlook  for  the  Future 

We  have  herein  briefly  touched  upon  what 
the  writer  believes  to  be  a  two-fold  explanation 
for  the  decimation  of  the  prairie  chicken; 
first,  as  contributing  causes,  the  combined 
over-plus  of  several  natural  foes,  aided  by 
adverse  weather  conditions  in  the  past  two 
years,  and  secondly,  their  slaughter  at  the 
hands  of  man.  A  scarcity  of  grouse  in  the 
wilderness  country  must  certainly  be  the 
result  of  natural  causes,  for  we  know  that 
hunting  cannot  be  blamed.  This  is  parti- 
cularly true  of  the  ruffed  grouse  or  partridge; 
but  in  the  settlements,  natural  causes,  plus 
man,  have  reduced  the  birds  to  their  present 
extreme  scarcity.  Nature  is  ready,  no  doubt, 
to  restore  Tier  proper  balance  among  the 
different  species  in  due  course,  but  only  if 
man  sees  to  it  that  his  own  destructive  mis- 
takes are  corrected.  It  is  most  doubtful  that 
the  natural  foes  of  the  prairie  chicken  will 
continue  indefinitely  in  such  preponderance 
as  to  ultimately  bring  the  birds  to  the  point 
of  extinction;  but  if  man's  destroying  ten- 
dencies go  on  unchecked,  the  future  of  the 
birds  might  well  be  regarded  with  alarm. 
Man  has  undoubtedly  driven  the  pinnated 
grouse  before  him  from  one  area  of  settlement 
to  another.  This  began  a  hundred  years  ago 
in  Ohio  and  Kentucky;  until  now  they  are 
only  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  what 
might  be  termed  the  "last  fringe"  along  the 
northern  extremity  of  their  prairie  range.  It 
is  merely  an  unfortunate  coincidence  that  the 
natural  foes  of  the  birds  have  come  upon 
them  in  such  numbers  just  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  the  warfare  waged  upon  them 
by  man. 

It  should  not  be  beyond  the  range  of  pos- 
sibility to  perpetuate  the  prairie  chicken  and 
other  grouse  in  goodly  numbers  for  many 
years  to  come,  but  it  will  require  combined 
action  of  all  the  people.  If  the  greatest  danger 
to  which  they  are  now  exposed  is  removed  or 
lessened  for  a  sufficient  period,  and  the  birds 
are  left  to  combat  their  natural  enemies  only, 
there  is  every  probability  that  they  will  re- 
establish themselves  in  something  approach- 
ing their  numbers  of  other  years.    To  make 


this  possible,  means  to  prohibit  the  hunting 
of  the  birds  from  time  to  time;  but  whether 
this  necessarily  means  a  long  closed  season  or 
not  must  be  determined.  Alternate  open  and 
closed  seasons,  with  the  open  seasons  as  brief 
as  possible,  might,  it  seem,  have  far-reaching 
effects  if  diligently  adhered  to  by  the  people; 
and  such  alternation  in  seasons  would  likely 
tend  toward  a  much  better  observance  of  the 
law  than  would  a  long  closed  period  of,  say, 
three  or  four  years. 

The  future  of  the  prairie  chicken  can  only 
be  foretold  in  the  light  of  what  has  already 
happened  to  bring  it  to  extinction  in  its  former 
habitat  in  the  south  and  east.  The  facts 
before  us  prove  that  the  advance  of  intensive 
settlement  has  driven  the  birds  from  old  to 
newer  ranges.  By  such  settlement,  lands 
once  ideally  suited  to  the  birds  have  become 
no  longer  adapted  to  them.  Covers  for  nest- 
ing and  shelter  from  their  enemies,  especially 
the  man  with  the  gun,  have  become  scarcer 
and  scarcer.  Kentucky,  the  former  range  of 
countless  pinnated  grouse,  is  an  example  of 
this.  Here  the  bird  has  been  completely 
driven  out  and  forced  to  draw  upon  new 
country  for  support,  first  turning  to  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  then  to  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas,  and,  eventually,  and  finally, 
Manitoba,  a  land  where  it  was  never  pre- 
viously known.  In  Kentucky  it  was  subjected 
to  the  natural  enemies  against  which  it  had 
contended  for  centuries,  the  same  enemies 
which  exist  in  its  adopted  range — predatory 
animals  and  birds,  spring  rains  and  winter 
snows;  but  the  birds  were  always  able  to 
prevail  over  these  forces  of  Nature  until  man 
stepped  in  and  rendered  their  range  untenable. 

With  the  increased  efficiency  of  hunting 
equipment^  improved  facilities  for  covering 
the  country,  and  enormous  growth  of  popula- 
tin,  the  pinnated  grouse  is  again  being 
dangerously  harassed,  and  that  in  his  last 
refuge.  Beside  him,  his  sharp-tailed  relative 
is  bearing  his  share  of  the  brunt  of  modern 
methods  employed  to  hunt  them  down.  Can 
we  not  get  together  and  adopt  adequate 
means  to  help  them  in  their  desperate  struggle? 
The  time  most  certainly  has  arrived  for  us  to 
employ  the  most  effective  methods  within 
our  power  to  perpetuate  these  magnificent 
and  beneficial  game  birds,  not  only  for  our- 
selves, but  for  the  people  of  the  future. 


THE  STANDARD  BEARER 

In  Which  the  Author  Treats  of  the  Grayling,  the  So  Called  Flower 
of  the  Fishes,  Which  Is  Known  Throughout  the  Yukon 
Region  as  the  Standard  Bearer,  by  Reason 
of  its  Greater  Dorsal  Fin. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


SAINT  AMBROSE  of  fragrant  memory, 
fisherman  of  old,  and  likewise  a  fisher- 
man of  men,  magnanimous,  plaintive 
and  intense  once  declared  in  his  town  of 
Treves  in  Gaul,  by  the  Black  Gate,  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago  that  the  grayling  was  the 
flower  of  all  fishes.  And  with  this  gracious 
word,  being  called  to  be  Bishop  of  Milan, 
the  blessed  saint  drops  to  the  southward  and 
out  of  our  history,  which  must  wander  far 
away  in  wilder  scenes,  amid  rougher  company. 
In  any  event,  the  grayling  is  certainly  the 
most  choice,  the  most  unhackneyed  of  all  the 
prizes  of  the  angler,  and  wherever  it  is  found 
it  finds  its  group  of  appreciative  admirers.', 

— Charles  Fredrick  Holder 

And  so  it  was  that  the  high  renowned 
grayling  was  named  and  so  it  is  that  the 
words,  the  flower  of  fishes,  have  come  to  be 
applied  to  this  fish  as  much  as  the  specific 
designation  itself.  For  the  grayling  is  a 
widely  known  member  of  the  finny  tribe. 
It  was  written  of  when  the  older  world  was 
still  comparatively  young;  and  no  doubt 
luxurious  phrases  were  wrought  for  its  bene- 
fit as  much  then,  as  now,  and  no  doubt  legions 


of  ancient  and  contemplative  anglers  felt 
the  thrill  of  the  grayling's  struggle  along  a 
crude  pole's  length.  Whatever  of  crowning 
fame  the  various  trouts  and  charrs  have 
attained,  it  should  also  be  remembered  that 
the  grayling  has  attained  unto  %me  also. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  grayling  tribe  on 
the  North  American  continent,  has  very 
nearly  been  decimated  and  with  this  decima- 
tion has  come  a  litltle  less  notoriety  as  the 
world  of  angling  concentrates  its  attention 
upon  the  trout,  his  beauty,  his  habitat,  how 
he  fights  and  what  are  the  best  appliances 
writh  which  to  contrive  his  capture.  In  our 
own  day  the  grayling  is  comparatively  un- 
known to  the  majority  of  the  sons  of  gentle 
Walton;  yet  some  favoured  few  still  find 
it  possible  to  cast  a  fly  for  this  royal  queen  of 
the  waters,  or  the  gentleman  of  all  fish,  or 
the  aristocrat  of  pur  streams  as  one  angler 
has  written.  Writers  in  the  outing  annals 
and  outing  books  on  the  American  continent 
have  been  inseparably  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  grayling  and  thousands  of  words  of 
praise  have  been  accorded  this  cousin  of  the 
trout.  Perhaps  there  is  a  reason  for  this  in 
that  the  grayling  has  always  been  scarce  in 
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the  north.  Just  as  distance  lends  enchant- 
ment to  the  view  so  rarity  adds  pleasure  to 
the  eye  when  a  certain  species  of  any  living 
animal  or  creature  still  remains,  though  in 
comparatively  small  numbers.  In  summing 
up  opinion  regarding  the  grayling  in  this 
country  we  find  that  nearly  all  in  this  country 
are  agreed  that  it  is  a  marvelous  fish  and 
quite  equal  to  the  trout.  In  Europe  where 
the  grayling  is  more  common  the  same  opin- 
ion does  not  hold  good.  In  England  par- 
ticularly, there  are  hundreds  of  worthy  ang- 
lers who  think  nothing  but  ill  of  the  grayling 
and  desire  it  netted  out  of  the  rivers  and 
completely  obliterated.  These  men  claim 
that  the  grayling  (since  they  live  side  by  side 
with  the  trout  in  the  rivers)  destroy  most  of 
the  trout's  food  that  they  actually  crowd 
out  the  trout  and  that  the  grayling  destroy 
the  spawn  of  the  trout.  It  has  been  said 
authoritatively  that  the  grayling  has  passed 
through  singularly  troublous  times, .in  Eng- 
land, having  vastly  more  enemies  than 
friends.  This  Americans  and  Canadians  may 
be  greatly  surprised  to  know;  but  neverthe- 
less this  happens  to  be  the  case.  As  I  have 
said  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view. 
We,  in  this  country,  could  never  come  to 
think  of  the  grayling  as  a  coarse  fish,  and 
yet  for  a  long  time  in  Europe  scientists  listed 
the  grayling  as  a  rough  fish.  Generally,  how- 
ever, this  insincere  classification  is  being 
righted  and  perhaps  at  this  time  the  grayling 
is  held  in'a  more  auspicious  light.  Surely 
in  this  country  nothing  but  the  highest  word 
of  praise  is  extended  to  the  flower  of  fishes; 
nor  could  we  conceive  of  such  a  thing  as  the 
grayling  crowding  out  the  trout.  Speaking 
of  this  latter  intimation  calls  forth  an  in- 
teresting reminiscence  in  the  history  of  the 
grayling  in  this  country.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  grayling  held  forth  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  in  flattering  numbers  and  abun- 
dance. For  some  time  this  information  did 
not  get  abroad ;  and,  while  a  select  number  of 
anglers  plied  the  streams  of  that  State  with 
fine  success  still  they  did  not  set  down  in  the 
sporting  annals  their  find — hence  the  in- 
formation did  not  travel.  A  condition  such 
as  this  could  not  last  for  long,  however.  Fin- 
ally an  ingenious  writer  wrote  of  the  glamour 
of  grayling  fishing  in  Michigan,  and  it  was 
duly  printed  in  a  leading  magazine  devoted 
to  sport.  At  once  the  Eastern  section  of  the 
country  (then  the  nucleus  of  sporting  in- 
stincts) was  swept  with  a  fever  for  grayling 
fishing.  Michigan  became  the  apple  of  the 
angler's  eye;  and  thence  they  wended  their 
way  like  an  army.    Grayling  clubs  were 


formed;  grayling  leagues  vied  with  grayling 
leagues,  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
the  abundance  of  grayling  was  cut  down  and 
nearly  depleted.  The  work  of  wholesale 
destruction  by  these  so-called  anglers  was 
just  about  rounded  out  by  the  old-time  de- 
structive lumbermen  who  ran  off  their  moun- 
tains of  saw-dust  into  the  virgin,  wild  waters, 
and,  which  streams  through  the  lumberman's 
destructiveness  became  flooded  and  swollen 
thus  wrecking  havoc  on  the  grayling  spawn- 
ing beds.  How  the  grayling  is  able  to  sur- 
vive in  the  Michigan  streams  to-day  is  a 
marvel  and  a  puzzle.  Yet  some  few  scattered 
tenacious  members  of  the  clan  have  persisted 
and  at  least  a  small  representation  lives  to 
brighten  our  piscatorial  history — an  em- 
barrassing minority  that  might  have  been  a 
well  rounded  majority  to-day  had  the  neces- 
sity for  care  and  perseverence  been  rec- 
ognized in  the  long  ago. 

After  the  gradual  depletion  of  the  grayling 
in  the  Michigan  streams  arose  a  clan  of  amaz- 
ing apologists  who  sought  to  inject  into  the 
public  such  a  miscarriage  of  theory  as  that 
the  speckled  brook  trout  only  had  crowded 
out  the  grayling.  Plans  and  specifications 
of  this  underhanded  treachery  were  furnished; 
much  language  exhausted,  but  there  was 
never  anything  proved.  The  wholesale  ang- 
lers and  the  destructive  lumbermen  were  the 
main  cause  of  the  great  depletion  of  the  gray- 
ling waters  of  Michigan. 

The  grayling  belongs  to  a  very  small  group 
of  fishes,  the  family  Thymallidae;  which  is 
very  closely  allied  with  the  family,  Salmon- 
idae,  many  characteristics  as  to  body  struc- 
ture, fins,  etc.,  also  as  to  habits,  are  in  agree-  N 
ment  with  the  salmon  and  its  rather  large 
family.  The  grayling  of  our  northern  waters 
are  of  the  genus  Thymallus,  with  an  accredited 
three  specific  members,  though  some  have 
concluded  with  the  assertion  that  there  are 
.but  two  members,  or  species,  of  the  grayling 
represented  on  the  American  continent. 
This  latter  set  have  stipulated  that  the  gray- 
ling of  Montana  and  Michigan  be  considered 
as  one,  as  the  Montana-Michigan  delegation, 
while  the  other  gra3^1ing  represented  is  the 
Alaskan,  or  Arctic  grayling.  However,  more 
recent  ichthyologists  of  authoritative  prom- 
inence have  separated  the  Montana  grayling 
group  from  the  Michigan  grayling,  placing 
specific  values  on  each. 

The  name  applied  to  the  grayling,  i.e., 
Thymallus,  comes  from  the  Greek:  Thumallos, 
meaning  thyme,  an  herb.  The  early  Greeks 
it  is  said  were  of  the  belief  that  the  grayling's 
flesh  had  a  distinct  thymy  scent  and  the 
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term  has  held  good  to  this  very  day.  This 
herb  grows  to  some  degree  and  abundance 
along  the  grayling  streams  of  England;  cer- 
tain it  is  that  there  is  no  acrid  taint  adhering 
to  the  grayling  and  it  is  really  a  sweet  smelling 
member  of  the  family  of  fins.  It  is  said  that 
on  account  of  its  grayish  background  colora- 
tion the  name  of  grayling  has  been  given  it 
by  the  English  speaking  group.  The  Ger- 
mans have  given  the  grayling  the  name  of 
Aesch  for  the  same  reason,  because  of  its 
tendency  to  a  grayish  background  tone. 


very  closely  on  the  common  grayling  of 
Europe.  For  all  members  of  the  grayling 
family  are  very  much  alike  and  have  much 
the  same  characteristics  and  habits.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  a  fish  that  craves  and  demands 
the  coldest  of  cold  water;  it  is  a  fish  closely 
allied  and  native  to  arctic,  or  sub-arctic, 
waters.  While  it  is  true  the  trouts  demand 
cold  water  the  grayling  cannot  live  and  per- 
petuate in  streams  that  the  trout  are  able  to 
flourish  in.  Undoubtedly  at  one  time  long 
ago  it  was  a  fish  native  only  to  the  regions 
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Ordinarily  the  grayling  is  not  a  fish  that 
attains  to  any  remarkable  length  in  spite  of 
the  most  encouraging  environment  and 
abundance  of  food;  neither  does  it  acquire  a 
weight  that  is  out  of  the  ordinary,  a  two 
pound  grayling  being  a  rarity  indeed.  The 
average  grayling  is  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
in  length — that  is  the  average  Jair  sized 
specimen.  Better  sized  members  may  run 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length. 
Graylings  are  said  to  be  taken  in  England 
that  weigh  five  pounds,  and  one  authoritative 
writer  speaks  of  grayling  in  Lapland  that 
reach  up  to  eight  pounds  weight.  The  gray- 
ling of  England,  scientifically  designated 
Thymallus  thymallus,  has  a  very  wide  dis- 
tribution not  only  being  found  throughout 
the  whole  portion  of  the  older  country  but 
it  also  reaches  into  the  Southern  portion  of 
that  continent.  It  is  found  in  Hungary  and 
in  Italy,  likewise  throughout  the  whole  north- 
ern portion  of  Siberia.  Of  the  grayling  found 
in  Siberia  little  definite  is  yet  known,  though 
it  may  be  suspected  that  this  member  bridges 


contained  in  the  Arctic  Circle.  It  is  thought 
that  at  one  time  in  the  dim  past  the  grayling 
lived  in  the  Arctic  Circle  only.  The  glacial 
period  however  separated  this  family  with 
its  intervening  ice  flow,  grinding  down  out 
of  the  north,  with  the  result  that  a  portion 
were  left  stranded,  so  to  speak,  in  the  Mon- 
tana region,  and  some  left  "high  and  dry" 
in  Michigan.  The  greatest  colony,  however, 
still  abides  in  the  north,  and  the  Alaskan 
grayling  therefore  leads  over  all  the  members 
both  as  to  beauty,  length  and  better  weight. 

The  grayling  has  a  comparatively  small 
mouth,  smaller  in  fact  than  that  of  the  trout. 
It  also  has  fewer  teeth  than  the  trout,  and 
these  are  slender  and  not  over-sharp .  There 
are  no  teeth  on  the  tongue.  The  grayling 
tail  is  forked.  And,  strangely  enough,  like 
the  trout  it  has  an  adipose,  or  fatty,  fin. 
Unlike  the  trout  it  has  larger  scales,  but  the 
one  great  distinguishing  feature  of  the  gray- 
ling is  its  large  and  banner-like  dorsal  fin — 
which  sets  a  mark  on  it  that  is  never  failing. 
This  "crowning  glory"  has  a  uniform  length 
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of  three  inches  and  is  sometimes  more  than 
two  inches  in  height.  This  large  fin  has 
twenty  rays  with  spots  set  in  the  intervening 
membranous  space  between  them.  These 
spots  are  rosy;  with  greenish  or  alternating 
bluish  bands  for  a  background.  One  writer 
has  stateo1  that  this  marvelous  dorsal  fin  has 
the  changeable  shade  seen  in  the  tail  of  a 
peacock,  and,  perhaps,  this  more  ably  ex- 
presses it;  that  is  to  say,  seen  from  different 
angles  it  presents  varied  colors  of  greenish 
and  even  dark  blue.  Many  have  speculated 
as  to  the  uses  of  this  immense  dorsal  fin. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  but  a  sexual  characteristic 
and  has  no  practical  uses,  since  in  most 
cases  it  lies  folded  on  the  back,  even  when 
the  fish  is  swimming  around.  Even  when 
frightened  this  grayling  dorsal  will  not  always 
be  thrown  to  "at  rest." 

The  abdomen  of  the  grayling  is  whitish 
blue  or  plumbeous-white.  The  sides  are 
purplish-gray,  and  viewed  from  various 
angles  present  olive-brown  shades,  also  bluish 
tints;  the  various  other  fins,  beside  the  dorsal, 
are  bluish,  though  in  various  specimens  they 
may  be  very  dark  and  in  others  touched  with 
whitish.  To  really  describe  the  fascinating 
coloration  of  the  grayling  is  impossible  owing 
to  the  alternating  and  changeable  tints  when 
the  fish  is  seen  from  various  points.  Men 
have,  however,  gone  into  ecstacies  about  it. 
Says  one  writer:  "It  displays  a  combination 
of  living  colors  that  is  equalled  by  no  fish 
outside  of  the  tropics."  Says  another  en- 
thusiastic angler:  "But,  you  want  to  see 
him  come  in  on  a  line,  with  his  fins  all  stand- 
ing, and  your  eye  will  then  give  you  a  better 
notion  than  all  the  cold-blooded  descriptions 
could  ever  do."  So,  being  reduced  to  cold- 
blooded descriptions  in  trying  to  do  justice 
to  the  garb  of  the  flower  of  fishes  I  may  be 
guilty  of  some  unworthy  phrases! 

As  I  have  stated,  there  are  three  species  of 
the  grayling  in  this  country.  First  is  the 
Arctic  grayling  (Thymallu  signifer);  second, 
the  Montana  grayling  (Thymallus  montanus); 
third,  the  Michigan  grayling,  (Thymallus 
tricolor).  The  Michigan  variety  (Thymallus 
tricolor).. is  smaller  than  the  Arctic  grayling. 
This  one  has  a -longer  head,  and  the  dorsal 
fin  is  not  so  long  and  not  so  high;  also  it  has 
smaller  scales  than  recognized  in  (signifer). 
This  grayling  is  still  found  in  Michigan 
though  in  very  small  numbers  if  now  at  all. 
The  famous  streams  of  the  northern  peninsula 
may  still  contain  them.  ^)tter  Greek,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Keweenaw  of  Michigan's 
northern  peninsula  has  some  it  is  averred. 
The  Au  Sable  which  was  at  one  time  the 


greatest  grayling  river  in  Michigan  still  has 
some  scattering  few.  So  also  has  the  Jordan 
River. 

The  Montana  grayling  are  considered  very 
abundant.  The  Smith  and  Deep  Rivers  of 
the  Little  Belt  Mountains  of  Montana,  and 
all  their  tributary  streams  have  grayling; 
so  also  the  Madison,  the  Gallatin  and  Jeffer- 
son Rivers.  •  Anywhere  along  toward  the 
headwaters  of  the  above-mentioned  three 
rivers  will  afford  comparatively  good  grayling 
fishing. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  grayling  were 
more  widely  scattered  to  the  south  of  Mon- 
tana and  even  to-day  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  grayling  are  said  to  exist  in  the 
Yampe,  the  White  and  Elk  River  of  Colorado. 
One  gentleman  at  least  (who  is  considered 
an  excellent  authority)  has  said  that  he  has 
caught  grayling  in  all  three  of  these  Colorado 
streams.  As  far  as  I  know  no  investigation 
has  been  made  to  ascertain  under  what 
specific  head  these  belong.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible that  some  few  scattered  graylings  are 
found  all  through  the  west,  though  these  have 
never  come  to  light. 

The  most  significant  member  of  North 
American  graylings  is  of  course  the  Arctic 
specimen.  This  was  discovered  in  these 
northern  zones  by  the  Captain  John  Franklin 
Expedition  in  1819.  The  Arctic  grayling  is 
very  common  and  numerous  in  the  Yukon 
River  and  all  the  tributary  streams  that  flow 
into  it;  also  in  the  Kowak  River,  a  river 
emptying  into  Kotzebue  Sound;  also  in  the 
Anvik  River  and  others,  in  great  number. 
The  very  crystal  cold  streams  that  pour  into 
the  Arctic  Ocean  are  also  filled  with  this 
beautiful  fish.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
northern  region,  close  on  the  Arctic  Circle, 
has  the  world's  greatest  representation  of  the 
flower  of  fishes.  The  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  Arctic  grayling  (T.  signifer)  has 
been  given  by  Doctor  E.  W.  Nelson,  a  U.S. 
Government  naturalist  who  describes  speci- 
mens as  follows: 

"Scales,  on  the  sides  and  back,  with  golden 
bronze  reflections.  On  the  sides,  extending 
longitudinally  through  the  middle  of  each 
scale  is  a  bar  of  light  color,  thus  forming  a 
series  of  light  lines  along  the  body.  Extend- 
ing back  from  the  head  for  about  half  the 
length  of  the  fish  is  a  straggling  series  of  ten 
or  fifteen  black  spots,  each  covering  about 
half  of  a  scale.  The  ventral  surface  is  dingy 
white,  with  irregular  dingy  dotting  in  minute 
points.  From  pectorals  to  ventrals  on  each 
side  extends  a  bar  of  from  two  to  three  scales 
in  width,  of  a  dark  golden  bronze,  fading 
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quickly  to  brown  after  death.  Back  of 
ventrals  this  line  is  to  be  faintly  traced.  In 
fine  specimens,  mainly  on  the  posterior  half, 
particularly  near  the  tail,  the  body  is  shaded 
with  purple,  bluish  green,  and  dark  livid  blue, 
the  latter  color  covering  the  entire  tail.  This 
collection  of  colors  gives  an  irridescent  ap- 
pearance to  the  posterior  part  of  the  body. 
The  anal  fin  is  colored  a  lighter  shade  of  the 
same  tint  as  the  tail.  Five  narrow  bars  of 
pink  extend  diagonally  across  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  ventral  fins  from  near  their  bases 
to  the  outer  borders;  these  bars  show  nearly 
white  on  the  under  surface  of  these  fins.  The 
ground  color  of  these  fins  is  dingy  bluish- 
green,  punctated  with  minute  white  specks 
on  the  under  surface.  Pectorals  dingy  olive, 
with  a  dark-purplish  shade.  Head  olive- 
brown,  with  bright  bluish  and  greenish-purple 
reflections  from  the  opercula.  Dorsal  fin 
purplish;  darkest  on  posterior  half.  From 
front  to  back  on  the  ^membrane  of  this  fin 
extend  five  or  six  pretty  regular  series  of  light 
spots  in  so  many  rows.  These  spots  are  small 
in  front  and  larger  posteriorly.  Their  color 
is  light  purple  in  front,  but  changes  poster- 
iorly to  bright  purplish,  red,  green,  indigo, 
and  violet,  sometimes  blending  and  sometimes 
separate,  so  as  to  form  a  beautiful  combina- 
tion difficult  to  describe.  The  fin  on  its 
posterior  half  also  becomes  much  more  in- 
tensely colored  with  shades  of  greenish  and 
purple.  The  upper  and  outer  border  of  this 
fin  is  narrowly  edged  with  pink.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conve}r  by  description  the  beauti- 
ful array  of  colors  this  species  presents  when 
first  taken  from  the  water,  most  of  which 
quickly  fade  after  death." 

Mr.  Nelson  is  a  thorough,  painstaking 
naturalist,  and  perhaps  in  the  above  has 
given  the  most  accurate  and  minute  descrip- 
tion of  grayling  coloring  (and  especially  of 
T.  signijer)  that  has  ever  seen  print.  Any- 
one who  has  witnessed  a  grayling  in  his  native 
home,  in  the  cold,  clear,  doubly-transparent 
streams  will  know  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
counterpart  and  that 'the  term,  flower  of  the 
fishes,  is  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  the 
result  of  a  mischievous  exaggeration.  And 
among  all  the  graylings,  perhaps,  the  Arctic 
member  is  the  most  beautiful,  as  it  is  the  most 
abundant. 

The  grayling,  it  should  be  remembered,  is 
not  a  sea  running  fellow  like  so  many  of  its 
relatives,  representatives  of  the  family,  Sal- 
monidae.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  hold 
out  in  the  lakes  as  many  of  the  trouts  and 
charrs,  even  though  streams  that  they  fre- 
quent are  tributary  to  it  or  flow  from  it. 


They  appear  to  love  the  brooks  and  the 
streams,  and  are,  therefore,  almost  exclusively 
a  stream  fish.  The  grayling  is  a  spring 
spawning  species  and  rarely  ever  goes  far 
from  his  chosen  locality  to  fulfil  the  call  of 
reproduction.  Sometimes  about  the  middle 
of  April,  and  sometimes  not  before  the  20th 
of  the  month,  will  the  graylings  become  active. 
This  spawning  is  extended  often  into  the  mid- 
dle of  May  and  in  some  places  the  procreative 
duty  is  not  completed  till  the  end  of  May. 
They  deposit  their  eggs,  much  the  same  as 
the  trout,  by  brushing  a  slight  hollow  with 
the  finsv  or  nosing  it  out.  After  the  eggs 
have  been  impregnated  the  nest  is  covered 
slightly  with  sand  to  prevent  washing  away. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  ova  of  the  gray- 
ling is  much  more  tender  and  possible  of 
obliteration  than  are  the  trout  eggs.  This 
is  very  truly  stated  and  perhaps  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  grayling  is  so  fast  nearing 
extinction  in  the  more  southern  section,  as 
in  the  Northern  States  of  the  United  States. 
The  saw-dust  in  the  streams  of  Michigan  has 
done  the  most  harm  by  far  in  this  respect. 
Saw-dusl  settling  on  the  grayling  eggs  will 
form  wavering  fungus  % rowths  and  kill  them. 

Immediately  after  the  lamentable  grayling 
rage  had  swept  through  Michigan  great 
efforts  were  made  to  artificially  propagate 
the  grayling  to  release  in  the  streams.  Then 
was  found  out  the  astonishing  truth — the 
grayling  was  and  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  all 
fish  to  raise.  Fred  Mather,  the  well-known 
fish-culturist  and  angling  writer,  now  long 
dead,  averred  away  back  in  1876  that  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  rear  graylings,  and 
Michigan  graylings  in  particular.  I  have  it 
upon  the  word  of  a  good  authority  that  ex- 
perimentations have  been  made  whereby 
thousands  of  Montana  grayling  have  been 
released  in  Michigan  streams  with  no  result 
whatever.  The  Montana  grayling  will  not 
thrive  in  the  Michigan  streams.  Mather 
has  made  the  assertion  that  if  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  water  of  a  stream  goes  above  72 
degrees  it  will  work  death  to  the  grayling. 

Seth  Green,  a  well-known  angler,  was  an- 
other fish  culturist  who  tried  grayling  breed- 
ing though  with  what  success  it  is  not  stated. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  he  "bred  the  grayling 
successfully."  At  Bozemah,  Montana,  Dr. 
James  A.  Henshall,  the  famous  angling  writer 
(then  Superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries)  started  to  rear  grayling  and  I 
understand  that  it  is  owing  to  his  individual 
efforts  that  the  grayling  are  so  abundant  in 
the  rivers  of  that  Northern  state  to-day. 
But  though  many  efforts  have  been  made  it, 
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appears  that  but  slight  success  has  been  the 
result.  Hard  to  rear,  owing  to  the  delicacy 
of  the  grayling  ova  and  because  of  the  need 
of  very  cold  water  to  keep  them  in,  efforts 
in  that  direction  have  been  attended  with 
much  lack  of  success.  Though,  undoubtedly, 
very  abundant  in  northern,  cold  streams,  at 
one  time,  to-day  the  grayling  has  about 
passed  on  to  virtual  extinction.  The  reason 
the  coldness  w4s  taken  out  of  the  Michigan 
waters,  for  instance,  is  not  hard  to  search  for. 
When  the  lumbermen  came  along  they  hewed 
down  the  trees  that  shadowed  the  streams 
and  so  kept  the  waters  cool.  Now  the  sun 
pours  down  on  the  best  grayling  waters  of 
yore  thus  taking  out  the  desired  chill  in  the 
water.  Destroy  vegetation,  (the  foliage), 
along  a  stream,  that  shadows  it,  and  you 
destroy  both  grayling  'and  trout,  for  trout  are 
as  susceptible  to  a  height  of  temperature  in 
the  water  as  any  other. 

As  compared  with  our  brook  trout,  (a 
charr),  the  grayling  is  not  a  better  fighter, 
though  some  men  have  stated  that  the  gray- 
ling excells  over  the  trout  and  even  the  brook 
trout.  Upon  the  barb  the  grayling's  fight 
is  keen  and  full  of  rushes  and  it  often  leaps 
out  of  the  water  several  times  before  creeled — 
at  least  this  is  true  of  the  Arctic  grayling. 
It  is  not  so  swift  at  swimming  as  the  trout; 
it  is  not  nearly  so  cautious  and  yet  it  is  a  fish 
to  remember  once  having  handled.  The 
grayling  does  not  hug  the  banks  or  lie  in 
%mong  stream  obstructions,  rather  it  loves 
to  keep  itself  out  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
on  the  sandy  bottoms,  and  for  that  reason 
they  are  found  in  the  cool,  shady  pools,  more 
to  the  middle  of  those  pools  than  to  the  sides. 
The  grayling  rarely  breaks  water  when  taking 
a  fly,  either  from  the  surface,  or  if  the  fly 
is  just  below  the  surface.  It  simply  takes 
the  fly  and  swims  away  with  it  and  without 
much  more  than  a  twitch  at  that.  In  taking 
the  dry  fly  the  grayling  rather  sucks  it  down 
than  breaks  for  it.  All  this  process  is  accom- 
plished with  an  unmistakable  degree  of  ease. 
Strictly  speaking  the  flies  to  use  on  grayling 
should  not  be  large.  Those  tied  to  Numbers 
10  and  12  hooks  are  best.  But  if  the  drab- 
coloured  flies  work  the  best  on  trout,  the 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  grayling;  for,  like 
the  salmon,  they  desire  gaudy  ones,  arrayed 
in  brilliant  colours.  The  Professor,  the 
Grizzly  King,  the  Scarlet  Ibis,  the  Silver 
Doctor,  the  Lord  Baltimore,  the  Henshall 
nd  the  Royal  Coachman  all  work  well  on 
he  grayling.  In  England  such  flies  are 
used  on  grayling,  as:  the  Olive  Quill,  Hare's 
Ear,  Greenwell's  Glory,  March  Brown,  Olive 


Dun,  and  the  Rough  Olive  Dun.  In  this 
country  the  grayling  fly-fishing  occurs  from 
May  up  to  Novemb  er — that  is  to  say  they  will 
strike  at  those  times.  In  England,  owing 
to  its  more  favoured  climate,  fine  grayling 
fishing  may  be  had  in  the  winter  months.  To 
the  angler  in  England  this  is  a  relief  and  a 
sensation  inasmuch  as  but  little  other  fishing 
is  to  be  had.  In  a  word  there  is  little  need 
of  any  attempt  at  copying  "exact  imitation" 
in  one's  flies  as  the  grayling  is  not  instilled 
with  inquisitiveness  nor  has  it  the  knack  of 
distinguishing  what  is  artificial  from  what 
is  pure  food. 

Naturally,  as  one  might  suspect,  the  gray- 
ling is  more  or  less  easiest  taken  by  the  live 
bait  system.  The  graylings  lie  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stream,  in  a  pool,  in  what  may 
be  termed,  in  schools.  A  live  bait  washed 
down  from  the  head  of  the  pool  is  one 
method  of  capture.  Wasp  grubs  are  an 
example  of  the  very  best,  as  live  material, 
both  for  grayling,  as  well  as  trout.  If  one 
can  acquire  a  gallery  of  wasp  grubs  he  is 
indeed  fortunate  and  may  expect  quite  a 
catch.  Angle  worms  scoured  in  fine  sand 
and  hooked  on  so  as  to  trail,  lifelike,  in  the 
water  form  another  unfailing  method  which 
is  often  tried  by  the  grayling  angler.  If  one 
goes  into  the  Alaskan  region  or  yet  farther 
north,  (and  packs  his  way  along,  i.e.,  with 
horse),  then  it  would.be  a  good  idea  to  have 
the  fly-rod  of  steel  and  in  short  joints  so  as 
not  to  take  up  too  much  room  and  to  prevent 
breakage.  Another  good  idea  is  to  have 
more  than  one  rod  along;  and  surely  more 
than  one  or  two  tips. 

As  a  food  fish  the  grayling  certainly  takes 
a  foremost  place.  It  is  rich  and  palatable, 
comparable  to  the  pink  flesh  of  the  very  oily 
speckled  brook  trout  or  charr.  However, 
the  grayling  does  not  keep  long  after  capture 
and  being  exposed  to  the  air.  But,  if  prepared 
for  the  feast  right  after  capture  it  provides  an 
epicurean  delicacy  that  rivals  comparison. 

Much  speculation  has  been  rife  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  grayling,  it  being  held  that  it 
is  a  cross  between  two  fishes. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  theories,  (though 
now  practically  dead),  was  that  the  grayling 
was  a  cross  between  the  whitefish  and  the  trout. 
Jordan  and  Evermann,  the  living  authorities, 
on  the  world's  fishes,  have  remarked:  "The 
conventional  statement  that  the  graylings  are 
intermediate  between  the  whitefishes  and  the 
trout  is  not  borne  out  by  the  skeleton."  A 
still  harder  theory  to  down  is  the  often  shed 
illusion  that  the  grayling  is  a  hybrid  type  with 
a  joint  parentage  consisting  of  the  brook  trout 
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and  the  sucker]  Strange  as  this  may  seem 
yet  even  well  known  men  have  clung  to  this 
belief  and  you  will  yet  hear  it  wherever  the 
grayling  happens  to  be  found.  True  there 
is  some  resemblance  between  the  grayling 
and  the  trout;  the  grayling  having  many  of 
the  trout  fins,  and  especially  the  adipose 
(or  fatty  fin),  and  this  is  a  decided  trout 
characteristic.  But  as  for  any  resemblance 
to  the  sucker  this  is  nearly  impossible.  To 
combat  this  common  illusion  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  grayling  is  a  spring 
spawning  fish  while  the  brook  trout  spawns 


in  the  autumn.  This  is  an  institution.  How- 
ever, in  far  northern  regions  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  ally  other  trout  (that  are  spring 
spawning)  with  the  grayling  parentage;  but 
it  shoul  !  be  understood  that  the  idea  is  that 
the  common  stock  in  the  far  past,  from  which 
the  grayling  sprung  is  held  to  have  come  in 
this  manner.  Not,  that,  year  by  year,  any 
mating  of  white  fish  with  trout  or  brook  trout 
with  suckers  would  produce  straight-away  a 
grayling  breed.  Were  such  the  case  perhaps 
some  trials  could  be  instituted  to  satisfy  the 
firmly  believing. 


CHIPS  FROM  THE  WORKSHOP 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


HAVE  you  put  away  your  rod? 
October  is  here  and  that  means  good 
fishing. 

The  angler  now  finds  it  a  good  idea  to  work 
out  along  the  bars  for  pike  and  muskies. 

As  the  cooler  days  settle  down  on  the  land 
the  bass  begin  to  grow  comparatively  dull, 
but  strike  well  on  the  fine,  warm  days. 

The  sunfishes,  so  easily  captured  in  the 
summer  on  most  any  kind  of  lure,  now  sur- 
prise the  angler  by  hanging  aloof.  Off  the 
bars  however  they  strike  well  on  grasshoppers. 

Autumn  fishing  is  a  test  of  your  angling 
capabilities.  Mdst  anyone  can  go  out,  on 
fine  waters  in  the  summer  season  and  bring 
in  a  fair,  and  sometimes  a  very  good  catch. 
But  in  the  autumn  it  is  different.  Only  the 
skilful  angler  is  successful. 

Autumn  fishing  means  the  possession  of 
much  patience,  much  perseverence,  much 
diligent  experimentation,  and  this  the  average 
fisherman  cannot  figure  out  as  being  worth 
while.  One's  whole  wisdom  of  angling  is 
now  in  demand.  The  plugger,  the  sticker, 
is  the  one  who  comes  home  with  a  catch  of 
five  or  ten  fishes. 

Angling,  or  to  use  the  more  common  term, 
fishing,  which  as  a  true  sport  has  no  equal, 
is  worth  looking  earnestly  into.  Your  true 
angler  takes  the  sport  quite  seriously  as  well 
as  pleasurably.  To  him  it  is  an  art;  and  the 
artful  methods  he  uses  prove  the  better  part 
of  his  reflections  and  he  gains  a  hundredfold 
thereby.  / 

A  clear  blue  sky  above,  with  here  and  there 
a  fleecy  cloud  tastily  set  on  the  sea  of  azure; 
the  woods  touched  with  gold,  and  orange, 
and  fiery  red  and  an  intermingling  of  mixed 


colors;  the  lake  waters  subsided  into  an  illimit- 
able stillness  and  showing  at  evening  like  the 
most  skillfully  wrought  mirror,  so  that  we 
may  look  over  the  side  of  the  boat  and  see 
the  heavens  below  as  well  as  above  us — 
what  a  setting  within  which  to  angle  for 
Contentment! 

My  old  woodsman  friend  tel's  me  that  it  is 
foolish  to  believe  that  fish  take  a  lure  only 
at  certain J.imes,  under  the  best  of  conditions. 
If  you  have  had  trouble  in  getting  a  strike, 
or  a  bite  in  certain  places,  he  says,  this 
simply  means  that  you  have  not  struck  the 
right  place.  But  strike  the  right  place  and 
you  will  get  them  no  matter  what  sort  of 
weather  there  be.  Quaint  philosophy  that; 
and  to  a  great  extent  true,  but  that  there  are 
off  days  with  the  fish,  most  of  us  are  ready 
to  admit. 

The  artful  angler  must  use  deliberation, 
deduction  and  calculation  before*  the  try-out. 
To  know  what  bait  to  use  is  decided  by  the 
actions  of  the  fishes  in  question.  When 
the  pickerel  are  feeding  in  and  around  the 
pads  and  smashing  through  the  water  amid 
the  minnow  schools  there  is  nothing  better 
for  a  trial  than  minnows  as  a  lure.  If  a  round 
or  two  up  and  down  among  the  pads,  etc., 
yields  no  bass  to  your  artificial  minnows, 
try  the  spoon,  (by  casting),  or  row  out  to 
the  bars  and  try  the  live  bait. 

We  may  suspect,  and  with  due  reason, 
that  the  average  man  has  little  success  at 
fishing  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  is  stub- 
born enough  to  use  only  one  form  of  bait  to 
the  absolute  exclusion  of  all  others.  Here, 
for  instance,  one  man  has  acquired  a  certain 
type  of  artificial  minnow.    He  will  cast  that 
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through  the  whole  summer  and  never  change 
to  any  different  kind  of  a  lure.  For,  far  be 
it  from  the  tastes  of  the  pronounced  live 
bait  fisherman  to  use  anything  but  his  frog; 
anything  else  would  be  criminal  in  his  eyes. 
The  truly  skilful  fisherman,  however,  is  the 
one  who  selects  different  kinds  of  lures  and 
thoughtfully  uses  them. 

Those  little  Quick-change  snaps,  (as  for 
instance  Cooper's  Snap)  are  perhaps  the 
handiest  things  that  have  ever  entered  the 
tackle-box  of  the  bass  fisherman,  or  any 
fisherman  where  casting  and  trolling  are  the 
general  rule.  These  snaps  are  provided  with 
swivels  to  which  the  line  is  attached.  In 
this  manner  the  line  never  kinks  or  twists 
and  it  carries  the  lure  lifelike  in  the  water, 
which  is  another  point  to  remember.  The 
main  desirable  feature  of  these  quick-change 
snaps  is  that  one  may  shift  from  one  lure  to 
another  with  rapidity.  How  many  times  do 
we  not  find  it  necessary  or  thoughtful  to 
change  baits  when  one  lure  seems  lack-lustre 
and  other  lure  may  be  what  will  interest  the 
fish  in  question  that  day. 

To  keep  minnows  alive  and  active  is  some- 
thing that  not  all  fishermen  are  able  to  do. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  if  the  water 
is  not  well  aerated,  or  filled  with  oxygen,  the 
fish  will  grow  inactive,  and  consequently 
weaker;  and  if  the  air  in  the  water  dwindles 
greatly  the  minnows  will  begin  to  die  one  by 
one.  A  dead  minnow  in  the  water  that  is 
allowed  to  remain  there  a  while,  over-night, 
say,  will  serve  to  poison  the  rest  of  the  min- 
nows. Dead  minnows  therefore  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  minnow  tub  or  place  where 
you  keep  these  highly  desirable  lures.  It 
should  also  be  remembered,  as  I  have  often 
pointed  out,  that  the  placing  of  too  many 
minnows  in  a  tub  means  that  all  the  oxygen 
in  the  water  will  soon  be  exhausted  and  the 
life  of  the  minnow  shortened. 

To  furnish  air  to  the  minnows  in  a  tub  of 
water  you  must  arrange  so  that  there  will  be 
water  dropping  into  the  tub.  Well  aerated 
water  is  such  water  as  rushes  along,  as  in 
swift  streams,  where  the  hurtling  advance  of 
the  waves  and  currents  sucks  in  the  air. 
Aeration  for  the  minnow  tub  may  be  provided 
by  setting  a  barrel  of  water  above  the  tub; 
a  small  aperture  is  made  at  the  bottom  edge, 
up  about  three  inches  on  the  side.  The  water 
will  gently  drop  or  trickle  from  this  aperture 
into  the  minnow  tub.  In  this  manner,  the 
water  falling  through  the  air,  oxygen  in  due 
measure  and  quite  sufficient  may  be  admitted 
to  the  minnows.  This  has  never  been  known 
to  fail^so  is  a  practical  hint.    Minnows,  also, 


that  live  in  well  aerated  water  are  always  the 
liveliest.  You  may  keep  a  tub  such  as  this 
in  your  cellar  all  winter;  the  minnows  being 
used  for  ice  fishing. 

Fishermen  often  find  that  they  have  poor 
success  in  keeping  minnows  in  their  minnow 
pails.  These  minnows  seem  to  die,  and  are 
dull.  This  is  because  they  have  not  enough 
air.  If  air  is  supplied  these  same  minnows 
will  be  lively.  Also  luke  warm  water,  as  it 
will  warm  out  in  a  minnow  bucket  before 
long,  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  minnow. 
This  may  be  counteracted  by  keeping  a  piece 
of  ice  in  the  bucket  or  on  the  ice  pan.  Usually 
the  ice  in  the  bucket  is  the  best  idea.  That 
cold  water  is  best  for  the  minnows,  making 
them  the  liveliest,  we  all  know.  The  min- 
nows for  this  reason  are  singularly  active. 
If  we  are  to  judge  minnow  fishing  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  sport  it  is  best  to  mention  its 
strong  and  its  weak  points.  Whatever  may 
be  said  for  or  against  the  humane  part  of  this 
process  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  it  is 
very  natural  (as  a  lure)  and  certainly  pro- 
ductive of  captures.  And,  therefore,  the 
liveliest,  most  active,  minnow,  is  the  very 
best. 

Of  minnow  buckets  there  are  many,  of  all 
shades  and  hues  of  all  degrees  of  make  and 
material  and  of  as  many  prices.  Many  of 
the  cheaper  buckets  have  little  to  recommend 
them  other  than  the  fact  that  they  are  min- 
now buckets — of  a  sort.  Minnow  buckets 
are  generally  divided  into  two  classes:  the 
floating  bucket  and  the  non-floating  bucket. 
The  floating  bucket  is  to  be  recommended, 
for  with  this  style  the  inner  portion  may  be 
taken  out  and  placed  in  the  water  when  you 
are  anchored  at  your  sandbar,  etc.  The  differ- 
ence between  using  a  small  six  quart  bucket 
and  a  twelve-quart  bucket  is  that  the  latter 
allows  the  minnows  more  freedom,  more 
water  and  more  air.  Always  purchase  a  large 
enough  bucket  for  that  very  reason.  A  pinch 
of  salt  added  to  the  water  helps  greatly  in 
giving  the  minnows  activity.  A  short  length 
of  rubber  hose  with  a  bulb  to  it  will  allow 
you  to  inject  added  air  into  the  water,  thus 
furnishing  plenty  of  oxygen.  You  will  do 
wisely  to  add  this  rubber  bulb,  etc.,  to  your 
outfit. 

Sidney  Smith,  the  American  cartoonist, 
made  a  great  hit  with  his  so-called  "Light 
Occupation"  stunts.  We  laughed  heartily 
over  the  first  ten  thousand  but  after  that  we 
grew  sad  and  could  not  see  their  jokes.  Here 
are  two,  off-hand,  that  I  create  to  give  you 
the  idea  of  these  "Light  Occupations"  if  you 
have  not  seen  them.    For  instance,  "Buying 
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a  license  for  a  dog-fish,"  or  "Listening  to  a 
cat-fish  mew."  Or,  "Flirting  with  the  eaves 
(Eves)  of  a  house,"  or,  "A  tailor  for  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,"  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  But 
Sidney  Smith  made  a  big  mistake  one  day. 
One  of  his  light  occupations,  drawn  out  with 
likely  flourish  was  nothing  short  of:  "Drown- 
ing a  Fish!"  We  do  not  wish  to  be  unduly 
critical  over  such  a  little  thing,  but  it  amuses 
us  to  think  that  the  cartoonist  thought  that 
drowning  a  fish  was  such  an  impossible  stunt. 
In  his  eyes  it  appeared  the  height  of  absurdity 
that  anyone  could  drown  a  fish,  believing,  as 
he  might,  that  the  fish  was  some  onmipotent 
breather  among  breathers  and  that  to  drown 
a  fish  was  therefore  impossible! 

Yet,  without  air,  the  fish  will  die  just  as 
we  would  die.  The  gills  in  the  fish  are  in 
reality  its  lungs,  and  through  these  gills  the 
fish  is  supplied  with  air  to  keep  it  alive  and 
alert.  The  red  fringes  that  we  see  on  the 
gill  arches,  or  gill-bones  of  the  fish  are  the 
oxygen-absorbers.  The  water  steadily  gulp- 
ed in  passes  over  these  gills;  the  air  the  water 
contains  is  communicated  from  the  gill  fringes 
to  the  blood  vessels  and  thence  diffused 
throughout  the  S3^stem.  No  one  has  so 
accurately  set  a  description  of  this  process 
to  paper  as  has  Hallock,  who  has  stated: 

"Just  as  our  warm,  red  blood  is  purified 
and  restored  in  its  vital  and  arterial  quali- 
ties by  air  passing  through  the  lungs,  so  is 
the  cold,  red  blood  of  fish  by  passing  through 
their  gills;  and  as  by  the  process  of  breathing 
we  extract  the  oxygen  and  vitiate  the  air, 
in  like  manner  do  fish,  taking  the  air  in 
their  mouths,  extract  from  it  the  air  held  in 
suspension,  and  pass  it  out  under  the  opercles 
or  gill  covers,  in  a  vitiated  state.  A  fish  can 
be  drowned  in  the  water  almost  as  easily  as 
an  animal,  when  the  water  is  prevented  from 
passing  over  the  gill  covers  in  the  usual  way." 

We  recommend  that  Sid.  Smith  hold  a  fish 
in  the  water,  thumb  and  forefinger  pressing 
the  opercles  (gill  covers)  lightly  closed  over 
the  gills  so  that  they  are  not  permitted  to 
pursue  their  open  and  close  function  and  he 
will  learn  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
drown  a  fish. 

Some  time  ago  I  spoke  in  this  department 
about  barbless  hooks,  having  been  tendered 
some  of  these  of  Japanese  make  that  are 
really  the  height  of  art.  I  then  spoke  of  my 
belief  that  it  would  seem  hard  to  make  the 
trout  stay  put  on  a  hook  that  was  barbless, 
and  as  I  have  never  tried  them  out  I  am  still 
unable  to  say  what  I  think  of  them.  To  be 
perfectly  frank,  I  doubt  whether  I  would  risk 
a  large  trout  on  one  of  these  barbless  hooks, 


perhaps  not  being  able  to  round  the  glorious 
one  to  net.  However,  we  may  suspect  that 
everything  may  come  through  practice  and 
proficiency  in  landing  a  trout  even  on  a  barb- 
less hook,  we  simply  have  not  concentrated 
on  that  method,  and,  of  course,  never  will — 
at  least  such  is  my  belief.  It  has  been  stated 
that  some  anglers  in  our  day  purposely  file 
the  barbs  off  of  their  fly-hooks;  and  it  is 
said  of  Seth  Green  that  he  could  not  be  in- 
veigled into  catching  trout  with  barbed  hooks 
— always  employing  the  barbless  ones.  From 
able  evidence  furnish_ed,  the  fishhooks  of  the 
primitive  people  were  wrought  out  of  copper 
and  bone,  many  were  made  of  wood,  and  an 
equal  number  out  of  shells  and  it  is  even 
said  that  the  savages  of  long  ago  used  thorns 
with  which  to  go  a-fishing.  One  writer  avers 
that  some  of  the  Indians  in  the  Western 
country  still  use  hooks  made  from  the  thorns 
of  certain  cactus  which  are  singularly  tough. 
Of  these  hooks  he  says:  "They  are  bent  to 
the  proper  shape  by  natural  growth.  The 
points  are  very  sharp,  and  I  should  much 
prefer  them  to  many  of  the  inferior  modern 
hooks,  which  are  poor  quality  and  badly 
tempered."  There  are  in  existence  speci- 
mens of  fish  hooks  that  were  used  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Stone  Age,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  all  over  the  world.  In  this  country 
hooks  of  the  Stone  Age  have  been  discovered 
that  are  made  of  copper,  but  like  most  ex- 
amples of  these  very  early  hooks  they  are 
barbless,  however,  with  the  point  curving 
outward,  indicating  thereby  an  attempt  at  a 
scheme  to  more  securely  hold  the  fish  on  the 
curve  once  it  had  been  taken.  These  hooks 
followed  no  set  type  or  plan  but  were  made  in 
all  varieties  of  curves  and  angles.  The  hooks 
of  the  early  people  rarely  had  eyelets  within 
which  to  insert  the  line  to  fasten  it.  Rather 
a  knob  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  hook 
shank,  serving,  we  presume,  as  a  stop  for  the 
line  when  fastened  to  the  thinner  portion  of 
the  shank.  Others  were  flattened  out,  if 
of  copper  construction,  to  serve  alike  purpose 
as  a  stop.  A  great  number,  however,  were 
notched  and  now  and  then,  very  rarely  one 
has  been  found  that  was  bent  to  form  an 
eyelet  or,  at  least,  the  root  idea  of  an  eyelet. 
Pre-historic  hooks  have  been  found  with 
fibers  and  bits  of  the  sinew  lines  still  attached 
to  these  hooks,  preserved,  we  are  told,  by  the 
salts  contained  in  the  copper.  But  just  as 
many  of  the  hooks  had  some  means  whereby 
a  line  might  be  attached  to  the  hook  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  security,  equally  as 
many  hooks  have  been  found  that  are  plain 
and  perfectly  smooth.    It  is  indeed  a  puzzling 
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proposition  to  understand  how  these  ancients 
attached  the  line  to  such  hooks  with  even  a 
fair  degree  of  success.  Limited  as  was  their 
intelligence  it  would  appear  that  some  device 
where  to  tie  the  line  could  have  been  thought 
out.  But  the  earliest  hooks  are  these — 
the  smooth-shanked  one.  Likewise  the  earli- 
est hooks  >re  barbless.  As  time  went  on  a 
little  more  wisdom  was  instilled  into  the  peo- 
ple coming  after  to  such  an  extent  that  barbed 
hooks  were  invented,  also  nicked,  knobbed/ 
and  even  eyelet-ed  shanks.  Some  of  the 
hooks  of  the  ancients  were  very  large;  indeed 
some  have  been  found  that  appear  rather  to 
have  been  gaffs  than  hooks,  as  they  are  too 
large  for  fishes.  Many  of  these  earlier  hooks 
are  made  from  beaten  copper  and  copper 
hooks  of  prehistoric'  date  are  in  no  sense  of 
the  word,  rare.  Some  hooks  have  also  been 
discovered  that  are  made  of  iron,  and  some 
of  flint.  Butrthe  dominating  material  chosen 
was  bone,  of  various  sorts,  both  from  birds 
and  from  animals,  choosing  mostly  the  leg 
bones  of  these  creatures.  Hooks  have  been 
found  in  Greenland  made  from  reindeer 
horns,  with  barbs  both  inside  and  outside. 
A  great  number  of  hooks  show,  however,  that 
the  ancients  were  partial  to  putting  the  barb 
on  the  outside  of  the  hook  instead  of  inside 

(To  Be  C 


as  is  now  the  general  rule.  These  early  hooks 
were  in  many  sizes,  the  largest  ones  averaging 
about  three  and  one-half  or  four  inches.  On 
such  hooks  it  would  be  estimated  that  twenty 
and  thirty  pound  fish  could  be  taken.  At 
the  same  time  hooks  with  two  prongs  have 
been  found  and  some  that  answer  much  to 
gangs  as  we  know  them.    All  are  crirde. 

One  of  the  oldest  forms  of  a  hook  is  the 
Limerick;  the  model  for  this  type  of  hook 
was  found  in  Ireland,  said  to  have  been  made 
of  bronze.  The  modern  type  of  Limerick 
hook  follows  this  ancient  creation  very  closely, 
showing  that  we  are  able  to  learn  many  things 
from  those  who  went  bfefore. 

Charles  Frederick  Holder,  (late  deceased), 
speaks  of  an  ancient  fish-hook  establishment 
that  was  unearthed  on  Santa  Catalina  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  Southern  California.  There 
were  "hooks  in  various  stages,  with  the  tools, 
showing  that  these  ancient  islanders  bored 
holes  in  pieces  of  abalone  shells  and  broke  off 
the  rim  to  form  the  hooks." 

It  is  a  pastime  and  a  necessity  as  old  as 
the  very  hills — is  the  sport  and  industry  of 
fishing.  And  we  presume  it  will  march  on 
into  the  dim  future  till  the  time  when  this 
planet  becomes  a  sphere  of  ice  and  all  life 
on  it  is  extinguished! 

ntinued). 


HOLDING  THE  LENS  OVER  THINGS 
,    ,  PISCATORIAL 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


EYESIGHT  in  fishes  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  much  discussion  and  a  never- 
ending  source  of  mterest.  No  one,  of 
course,  is  more  interested  in  this  matter  than 
is  the  fly-fisherman  who  holds  that  the  fish 
are  so  sharp  of  vision  as  to  note  the  form  and 
coloration  of  an  insect,  hence  it  is  now  pretty 
conclusively  held  that  coloration  and  form 
in  the  artificial  fly  are  matters  that  count 
foT"much,  and  must,  more  or  less,  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  artificial  fly  selection 
if  one  is  to  have  good  luck  on  the  streams. 
Naturally  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides  for  this  is  a  question  that  always  comes 
up  to  be  thrashed  out  again  and  again.  An 
esteemed  correspondent  has  tendered  me  a 
communication  in  which  he  states  that  while 
he  believes  that  the  varied  trout  can  dis- 


criminate between  colors  and  can  distinguish 
insect  forms,  at  the  same  time  he  holds  that 
other  fishes  cannot — that  is  to  say,  fishes 
that  live,  not  on  insect  diet,  but  on  other 
food,  such  as.  minnows,  etc.  To  this  assertion 
I  can  readily  subscribe.  Of  all  the  fishes  the 
trouts  have,  without  doubt,  the  keenest  eye- 
sight, which  has  come  about,  probably,  be- 
cause of  their  subsisting  so  greatly  on  small 
material  such  as  insects  that  fall  to  water. 
We  do  not  have  to  reason  far  a-field  to  realize 
that  thousands  of  years  of  this  peering  through 
the  water  for  these  insects,  (often  scrupulously 
tiny),  has  endowed  the  trouts  and  charrs 
with  exceptional  keenness  of  virion.  One 
minnow  (artificial  minnow)  producer  has 
stated  that  when  his  artificial  is  cast  through 
the  air  the  bass  can  see  this  coming  and  often 
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race  twenty  or  more  feet  to  take  it  as  it  falls. 
This  lure  is  a  surface  bait,  and  is  possessed 
of  a  red  tail,  composed  of  feathers.  I  am 
referring  to  the  well-known  Coaxer.  In  the 
air,  this  manufacturer  avers,  the  bass  think 
this  lure  is  a  large  butterfly.  When  this 
assertion  was  first  made  I  naturally  thought 
it  was  an  "advertising  punch"  but  on  trying 
it  out  what  was  my  surprise  to  see  a  bass 
swirl  through  the  water  a  matter  of  fifteen 
feet  from  under  some  pads  to  take  it  as  it 
fell.  Since  that  time  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  bass  also  have  very  good  eyesight,  and 
that  if  they  lie  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
they  are  able  to  discern,  to  some  degree  at 
least,  what  goes  on  in  the  atmosphere  around 
them.  If  they  believe  the  descending  Coaxer 
is  a  butterfly  or  not  I  do  not  know.  Fish 
feed  rarely,  I  believe,  on  large  butterflies 
anyhow;  in  fact  I  may  say  that  perhaps  only 
one  time  in  a  thousand  is  a  large  butterfly 
taken  by  lake  or  streams  fishes — a  butterfly, 
say,  such  as  the  Monarch.  Dragon-flies 
likewise,  are  taken  but  sparingly.  I  have 
floated  dragon  flies  on  a  stream  and  have 
used  them  with  a  fly-rod  over  the  pads  with 
scarce  a  rise  and  cannot  say  that  I  have 
procured  one  fish  using  them.  Only  very 
rarely  does  a  dragon-fly  fall  to  water,  though 
Monarch  butterflies  when  copulated  in  breed- 
ing time,  (the  male  flying  along  with  the  inert 
female  hanging  to  him)  may  fall  to  water  if 
trying  to  fly  across  a  lake.  This  would  be 
caused  by  the  male  not  being  able  to  carry 
the  added  heft.  In  such  a  case,  these  butter- 
flies if  falling  to  the  water,  either  on  lake  or 
stream,  would,  mayhaps,  sacrifice  their  lives, 
but  as  for  trout  it  can  be  admitted  upon 
reasonable  evidence  on  hand  and  from  ex- 
perience in  this  matter  that  among  our  fishes 
the  trouts  and  charrs  are  certain  to  have  a 
clear  vision.  It  has  been  pointed  out  more 
than  once,  that  if  a  trout  is  color-blind,  what 
is  the  use  of  selecting  various  hued  flies  for 
use  in  fly-fishing  for  it, — all  the  flies  might 
be  of  one  color  if  the  trout  wTere  not  able  to 
tell  the  difference  as  to  color.  And,  yet 
strange  as  this  may  seem,  many  fly-fishermen 
who  scoff  at  the  belief  that  trout  can  tell  the 
difference  between  colors,  insist  on'  having 
flies  in  varied  colors,  and  are  painstaking 
enough  to  use  certain  colored  flies  on  one  day 
and  certain  different  colored  flies  on  another. 
The  point  illustrates  itself:  even  the  scoffers 
unwittedly  admit  that  trout  are  not  color-blindl 
Yet  in  spite  of  what  is  said  about  the  color- 
blindness of  trout  (if  such  exists)  many  aver 
that  the  trout  fly  (the  artificial  trout  fly) 
should  have  the  correct  form,  a  form,  in 


fact,  that  is  more  or  less  an  exact  replica  of 
the  genuine  fly.  Yet,  those  who  believe  that 
trout  can  tell  different  colors  still  believe  that 
they  cannot  distinguish  form.  To  the 
thoughtful  person  this  sounds  queer.  He 
is  inclined  to  ask:  "If  the  eyes  of  the  trout 
are  so  keen  that  they  can  distinguish  and 
differentiate  between  colors  is  it  not  also 
possible  that  they  can  just  as  accurately  dis- 
tinguish the  form?  Of  course;  why  not! 
Dr.  Henshall,  the  far-famed  angling  writer 
once  said  that  trout  possibly  could  distinguish 
colors  in  flies  and  in  things,  not  only  in  the 
clearest  and  the  most  undisturbed  of  water, 
but  also  in  fretted  water  where  our  eyes  could 
not  make  out  any  difference.  Hitherto,  the 
detached-bodied  fly  has  not  been  very  prom- 
inent, simply  for  the  reason  that  it  has  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  include  it  in  the 
make-up  of  the  artificial  fly — there  is  an 
opinion  prevalent  that  the  straight  shanked 
hook,  with  its  ordinary  body,  does  as  well, 
and  that  the  addition  of  a  lifelike,  upward- 
curved  body  will  not  be  the  more  enticing, 
or  even  noticed  by  the  fish.  But  owing  to 
the  fact  that  these  try-outs  have  been  few 
and  far  between,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that 
few  detached-bodied  flies  are  to  be  had  on 
the  market  the  subject,  it  might  be  said,  is 
still  open  to  wide  and  fruitful  survey.  My 
own  impressions  of  the  detached-bodied  fly 
have  been  stated  in  this  magazine  many  times 
so  I  need  not  here  encumber  the  pages  with 
additional  admissions  more  than  to  say  that 
I  am  an  advocate  of  the  detached-bodied  fly 
if  it  is  accurately  made;  if  poorly  made  I  would 
not  consider  it  meritorious. 

Many  assertions  have  been  made  in  print 
with  regard  to  the  eyesight  of  fishes.  One 
writer  says: 

"Fishes  and  reptiles  living  in  the  water 
have  no  such  vision  as  we  find  in  the  creatures 
of  the  upper  firmament.  Fish  are  able  to 
see  but  short  distances.  They  see  only 
minute  objects.  The  outlines  of  large  fig- 
ures make  imperfect  images  on  the  eye  of  the 
fish.  In  fossil-fish-specimens  are  found  eyes 
as  large  as  saucers.  The  world  in  geological 
times  was  darkened  with  clouds  and  heavy 
fogs,  while  the  waters  beneath  the  heavy 
atmosphere  were  opaque  and  never  clear. 
The  necessity  in  such  an  element  for  an  eye 
constructed  to  gather  the  feeble  rays  of 
light  into  such  a  focus  as  is  exhibited  in  the 
saucer-like  eye  of  the  fossil  fish  is  apparent. 
In  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky  are 
found  species  of  fish  without  any  sense  of 
sight  whatever.    Nature  withdraws  her  gifts 
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when  not  needed.  By  this  rule  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  fish  are  blind." 

The  above  statement,  taken  in  general 
is  all  well  and  good  though  the  first  portions 
of  this  reprint  are  rather  sweeping.  It  is 
said  that  fish  are  able  to  make  out  only  min- 
ute objects  in  the  water.  This  we  cannot 
agree  with.  Minute  means  exceedingly  tiny. 
Parasites  that  we,  with  our  eyes,  cannot  see 
in  the  water  are  minute,  yet  this  writer  avers 
that  fishes  are  able  to  make  out  these  only, 
which  we  believe  to  be  untrue,  and  inaccur- 
ate. A  trout  fly  is  not  minute  yet  trout  are 
able  to  distinguish  these,  we  believe,  very 
easily. 

Dr.  Ward  has  been  more  careful  in  his 
observations.  A  report  of  some  of  his  views 
follows : — 

"Dr.  Ward  assumed,  for  reasons  which  he 
stated  at  length,  that  the  vision  of  a  fish 
approximated  our  own,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  appearance  of  an  object  below  water, 
and  the  way  in  which  this  varied  in  different 
situations,  was  entirely  a  question  of  sub- 
aqueous optics.  The  angler  could  only  learn 
what  the  fish  could  see  of  him  by  placing  him- 
self in  the  position  of  the  fish.  It  was  the 
angler's  business  to  keep  out  of  sight,  and  to 
do  that  he  must  learn  the  fish's  range  of  vision. 
This  varied  with  the  depth  of  the  fish  in  the 
water.  Imagine  the  fish  to  be  three  feet 
deep,  the  range  of  vision,  looking  upward 
was  through  a  cone  of  light  the  surface  of 
circumference  of  which  was  18  feet. 

"In  a  room  with  a  single  window  an  object 
held  between  the  eye  of  the  observer  and  the 
window  appeared  as  a  silhouette,  and  with 
the  fish  every  object  which  came  within  the 
cone  of  light  appeared  as  a  silhouette  against 
a  bright  background. 

"The  line  of  vision  continued  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  a  much  wider  angle, 
so  that  a  fisherman  standing  on  the  bank 
might  be  plainly  seen  by  the  fish,  apparently 
right  on  top  of  him,  while  an  angler  wading 
deep  might  be  unobserved  though  quite  close 
to  the  fish. 

"The  arms  and  rod  would,  however,  be 
almost  sure  to  come  within  the  view  of  the 
fish,  hence,  the  advantage  of  deep  wading 
and  of  kneeling  or  lying  on  the  ground  when 
throwing  a  fly  over  a  shy  fish.  Outside  the 
cone  of  light  mentioned  vision  did  not  pene- 
trate beyond  the  water,  but  objects  in  the 
water  outside  the  cone,  instead  of  appearing 
as  silhouettes,  assumed  their  natural  colors, 
and  the  surface  of  the  water  reflected  exactly, 
and  on  calm  days  reproduced  the  same  colors 
as  the  bottom.    In  the  same  way  the  under 


parts  of  birds  of  prey  acted  as  mirrors.  When 
a  heron  stood  in  the  water  making  its  meal 
of  fish,  its  legs  looked  the  stalks  of  weeds 
and  the  body  with  murderous  beak  was 
quite  invisible  to  the  fish  until  too  late  to 
escape." 

Dr.  Ward's  idea  as  reported  above,  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  advanced  on  this  sub- 
ject, or,  at  least,  it  sums  up  what  we  can 
agree  is  the  most  apparently  exact.  Dr. 
Ward's  version  is  that  the  fish  may  easily  see 
a  fisherman  standing  on  the  bank  of  the 
stream  and  that  the  things  about  the  stream, 
such  as  the  rocks,  trees,  etc.,  appear  in  their 
natural  colors,  and,  we  judge,  in  their  true 
shapes,  clearly  defined,  and  not  a  blur  as 
many  anglers  think  who  believe  trout  are 
lacking  in  keen  eyesight.  That  the  under 
part  of  birds,  etc.,  act  as  mirrors  is  a  point 
that  is  full  of  speculation,  yet  may  it  not  be 
accurate?  Dr.  Ward  takes  as  an  example 
the  heron  standing  in  the  water.  The  body 
and  the  beak  are  hidden  from  view  and  the 
immovable  legs  appear  as  reeds.  In  this 
way  the  fish  come  around,  all  unaware,  and  the 
heron  makes  a  swift  and  goodly  meal, aided 
and  abetted  by  Nature  who  has  planned  all 
these  things  with  omnipotent  forethought. 
At  the  same  time  Dr.  Ward  gives  the  angler 
a  few  pointers  that  are  worth  viewing  and  re- 
viewing. He  says  that  in  deep  wading  the 
angler  is  more  or  less  unnoticed.  We  may 
suspect  that  the  fish,  therefore,  see  the  boated 
legs  as  two  grotesque  poles  in  the  water  and 
note  nothing  above.  Perhaps  this  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  minnows  nibble  fearlessly 
at  one's  toes  in  the  water,  when  we  wade 
streams  barefooted,  not  being  able  to  see 
what  is  above  them.  This  lack  of  timidity 
is  answered  by  Dr.  Ward's  calculations  in 
his  study  of  fishes,  and  especially  as  regards 
their  eyesight. 

Dr.  Ward's  three  points  reflect  much  wis- 
dom. First,  the  advantage  of  deep  wading 
is  seen,  in  that  one  may  work  up  very  close 
to  the  fishes  without  their  knowledge  of  the 
coming  of  an  intruder.  As  I  go  over  my  own 
past  experiences  I  find  that  many  captures 
have  been  made  while  wading  deep;  last  sum- 
mer I  recall  catching  a  large  brook  trout 
not  ten  feet  from  me  that  lay  next  to  a  sunken 
log.  Many  other  such  remembrances  of 
close-in  captures  when  wading  deep  throng 
in,  not  only  in  stream  fishing,  but  in  lake 
fishing,  when  wading  along  shore  and  casting 
for  bass. 

Second,  Mr.  Ward  speaks  of  lying  on  the 
ground,  or  kneeling,  when  casting  a  fly  over 
trout  that  are  shy.    This  has  always  been 
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somewhat  of  a  requisite  in  shore  fishing,  for 
trout,  anyhow  but  this  precaution  takes  on 
new  meaning  when  it  is  understood  that 
trout  can  apparently  make  out  a  figure  on 
shore  very  easily  and  distinctly. 

The  fraternity  of  anglers  will  be  very  glad 
to  know  that  there  is  a  magazine  now  printed 
in  New  York  City,  New  York,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  angling.  It  is  a  fishing  magazine 
out  and  out,  from  cover  to  cover;  an  innova- 
tion; something  quite  original,  and  with  the 
stamp  of  virtue  upon  it.  This  magazine  is 
the  American  Angler,  published  by  Carl 
Reed  at  No.  1400  Broadway,  New  York. 
No  less  a  personage  than  the  well-known 
angling  writer,  Charles  Bradford,  is  the 
editor.  At  first  this  magazine  was  printed 
as  a  quarterly,  but  recently  it  broadened 
its  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  is  now  a  monthly 
publication.  We  recommend  this  magazine 
to  anglers.  The  editor  of  "Fishing  Notes" 
is  exceedingly  glad  to  announce  that  his  good 
friend  Mr.  Fredrick  E.  Pond,  for  thirty  years 
the  editor  of  Sportsmen's  Review  Weekly, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  American  Angler  in  the  capacity  of  man- 
aging editor.  Mr.  Pond  is  one  of  the  Old 
Guard  of  angling  and  sporting  writers;  one 
of  the  links  in  the  pleasant  chain  that  con- 
nects us  with  the  splendid  men  of  the  past, 
who  are  ever  fresh  in  the  memory,  such  as 
Henry  William  Herbert,  (Frank  Forester), 
Genio  C.  Scott,  Thaddeus  Norris,  William 
C.  Harris,  W.  C.  Prime,  Adirondack  Murray, 
William  Porter,  John  Harrington  Keene  and 
others. 

An  all  angling  magazine  is  a  decidedly  new 
thing,  but  the  field  is  great.  As  an  honored 
publication,  we  shall  wish  good  luck  and  God- 
speed to  this,  our  latest  contemporary! 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  time  ago 
in  this  magazine  reference  was  made  to  sev- 
eral interesting  species  of  trout  that  had  been 
in  the  lakes  of  the  Algonquin  Provincial 
Park,  of  Ontario,  which  is  situated  in  the 
Highlands  of  Ontario,  two  hundred  miles 
north  of  Toronto,  one  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  west  of  Ottawa  and  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  west  of  Montreal.  Some  speci- 
mens were  taken  in  Delana  Lake  that  re- 
sembled both  the  salmon  and  the  speckled 
trout,  so  much  so  that  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Park  sent  one  of  the  specimens  to  Pro- 
fessor Prince,  of  the  Fisheries  Department, 
Ottawa.  Professor  Prince  reported  on  this 
specimen  as  follows: 

"The  specimen  of  peculiar  trout  has  been 
carefully  examined  and  it  really  appears  to 
be  a  hybrid,  namely,  the  Brook  Trout  and  the 


Grey  trout  (or  Lake  Trout).  The  dental 
features  and  the  nature  of  the  vomer,  as 
well  as  the  peculiar  color  and  the  shape  of 
the  tail,  all  indicate  a  combination  of  the 
two  species,  which,  as  is  well  known,  are 
now  separated  farther  than  they  used  to  be. 
The  Brook  Trout  and  the  Lake  Trout  were 
at  one  time  included  under  the  same  Genus, 
i.e.,  Salvelinus,  but  they  appear  to  jDe  now 
separated  into  two  Genera,  the  Grey  Trout 
being  put  into  the  Genus  Christi vomer.  KA 
hybrid  specially  connected  with  two  sep- 
arate genera  is  a  remarkable  and  exceedingly 
interesting  occurrence.  I  am  most  interested 
in  this  specimen  and  intend  to  look  into  the 
question  further,  as  the  nature  of  the  egg  and 
the  features  of  hybridisation^are  so  remark- 
able scientifically,  that  it  is  worth  trying 
some  experimental  work  to  see  if  the  hybrids 
can  be  produced  artificially." 

Such  was  the  assertion  of  Professor  Prince 
three  years  ago.  We  would  be  vastly  in- 
terested to  learn  further  as  to  what  was  the 
outcome  of  these  experimentations,  and  since 
this  knowledge  was  not  set  down  in  print 
we  wonder  if  the  experiments  turned  out 
satisfactorily.  If  they  did  the  world  of 
anglers  would  be  highly  interested.  As  Pro- 
fessor Prince  has  indirectly  stated,  the  mating 
of  lake  trout  with  brook  trout  is  a  remarkable 
thing,  but,  as  we  understand  it,  it  is  not  im- 
possible. The  lake  trout  belongs  to  the 
charrs;  and  both  the  lake  trout  and  the 
brook  trout,  true  to  the  charr  characteristic 
spawn  in  the  autumn,  beginning  usually  in 
September  and  lasting  till  December — at 
least  such  is  the  case  with  the  lake  trout, 
though  the  brook  trout  may  be  spawned 
out  earlier. 

We  should  be  interested  to  hear  from  the 
fish  authorities  in  question  if  the  above  ex- 
periments turned  out  satisfactorily. 

To  have  or  not  to  have  a  fly-rod  with  an 
independent  handle,  that  is  the  question 
that  sometimes  gets  to  mulling  in  an  angler's 
sphere  of  conception.  Now  what  in  the 
world  is  an  independent  handle  on  a  fly-rod, 
asks  a  new  angler?  I  shall  endeavour  to 
explain.  In  the  ordinary  fly-rod  the  handle 
is  solid  with  the  bamboo  of  the  first  joint; 
that  is  to  say  the  joint  is  all  in  one  piece  and 
undetachable.  The  bamboo  of  the  first 
joint  is  fixed  immovably,  unchangeably  into 
the  handle,  and  is,  therefore,  in  one  piece. 
When  you  cannot  detach  this  bamboo  from 
the  handle  itself,  the  whole  is  called  "in- 
tegral." The  difference  between  the  integral 
affair  and  the  independent  affair  is  that  the 
latter  fits  into  the  handle  by  means  of  a 
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Ferrule.  As  an  example:  your  bait  casting 
rod  has  a  detachable  or  independent  butt. 
All  the  Bristol  fly-rods  have  independent 
butts;  that  is  to  say  they  connect  at  the 
handle  tip,  or  at  the  taper.  If  you  still  do 
not  know  what  is  meant  to  be  conveyed,  step 
into  the  nearest  sporting  goods  establishment 
and  they  will  explain  it  to  you.  In  the 
selection  of  a  fly-rod,  therefore,  you  are  asked 
to  decide,  as  one  writer  has  stated  the  case, 
"whether  the  handle  shall  be  a  permanent 
part  of  the  butt-joint,  or  a  separate  length 
I  provided  with  a  ferrule  into  which  the  butt- 
joint  fits." 

In  bringing  up  this  matter  we  may  go  to 
the  well-known  angler  and  writer,  H.  P. 
Wells,  (now  deceased),  who  said  in  regard  to 
the  independent  handle  on  the  fly-rod: 

"Insist  on  the  independent  handle.  By 
independent  handle  is  meant  one  so  united 
to  the  butt-joint  by  a  ferrule  that  the  rod 
may  be  turned  half-way  around  in  the  handle 
and  back  again  at  frequent  intervals  while 
fishing — say,  every  half  hour,  anyway,  and 
always  immediately  after  the  rod  has  been 
subjected  to  a  heavy  strain.  Thus  the  rod 
is  used  with  the  rings  above  and  below  in 
frequent  alternations,  the  strains  to  which 
the  rod  is  subject,  offset  and  neutralize  one 
another,  and  the  rod  will  retain  throughout 
its  life  that  perfect  identity  of  action,  on  both 
the  forward  and  back  casts,  the  lack  of  which 
in  my  judgment,  is  one  of  the  very  worst 
faults  a  fly-rod  can  have." 

In  iine  with  the  above  I  am  causing  to  be 
reprinted  the  assertions  of  an  angler,  Mr. 
Chas.  T.  Hopkins,  which  appeared  in  1912, 
in  the  New  York,  Forest  and  Stream. 

"Frequently  you  see  suggestions  from 
various  authors  as  to  whether  it  is  best  to 
put  the  reel  on  with  the  handle  to  the  right 
or  left.  Somewhat  in  this  connection  Mr. 
Wells  advocated,  many  years  ago,  an  in- 
dependent handle  which  permits  the  rod  to 
be  turned  and  used  in  casting  with  the 
guides  alternately  below  and  above.  He 
concludes  with  the  assertion  that  this  is  the 
only  way  to  preserve  N the  rod  and  avoid  a 
"set."  He  further  doubted  the  theory  that 
the  set  would  be  prevented  by  casting  with 
the  rings  below  and  playing  the  fish  with 
the  rings  above. 

"He  was  entirely  correct  in  both  respects. 
With  reference  to  the  last,  casting  with  the 
rings  down  and  playing  the  fish  with  them 
up,  it  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  will 
examine  a  set  rod  that  this  course  simply 
aggravates  the  injury.    All  rods  set  away 


imposes  a  heavier  burden  upon  the  rod  than 
the  back  cast,  and  therefore  the  cane  yields 
in  the  direction  of  the  greater  strain  and 
invariably  sets  back  from  the  guides.  As 
a  fish  stays  in  the  water  where  it  l^ongs  and 
does  no  air  ship  stunts,  the  strain  imposed 
with  the  ring  down  is  directly  opposed  to 
this  set  of  the  rod  and  tends  to  counteract 
it  and  traighten  the  rod.  If  the  rod  is  cast 
in  the  usual  way  and  then  turned  over  when 
the  fish  is  on,  the  set  is  simply  increased  and 
the  funeral  of  that  rod  accelerated. 

"With  reference  to  his  first  suggestion,  an 
independent  handle,  and  the  kindred  dis- 
cussion as  to  which  is  the  best  way  to  attach 
the  reel,  there  is  an  efficient  substitute  for 
the  whole,  this  being  merely  not  to  use  a  reel 
on  the  rod  at  all  for  any  fish  this  side  of 
whales,  which  aren't  fish,  anyhow. 

"If  an  independent  handle  is  used  and  the 
rings  turned  up,  the  line  wraps  around  the 
rod,  and  if  wet  causes  some  annoyance,  while 
the  additional  metallic  joint  affects  the  action 
of  the  rod.  If  the  reel  is  taken  off,  the  line 
held  in  the  left  hand,  the  rod  used  a  few  min- 
utes in  casting  with  the  rings  down  and  then 
the  rod  is  turned,  the  strain  is  applied  to 
both  sides  and  thereby  equalized.  The  same 
course  should  be  pursued  in  playing  the  fish. 

"If  this  policy  is  continuously  followed,  the 
rod  will  not  deteriorate  in  action  nor  assume  a 
set.  I  own  several  excellent  rods  which  have 
seen  hard,  rough  steiviee,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  a  set  in  any  of  xhem.  Some  of  these  have 
been  in  use  for  fifteen  years,  and  their  con- 
dition furnishes  ample  evidence  in  support  of 
this  fact. 

"But  about  the  reel.  If  you  are  to  fish 
from  a  boat,  place  the  reel  flat  on  the  boat  seat 
and  mark  on  both  sides  where  the  barrel  of 
the  reel  is  attached  to  the  base  plate.  At 
these  points  drive  two  long  wire  nails  into 
the  seat  far  enough  to  hold  securely.  Then 
slip  the  flange  of  the  reel  over  the  nails  and 
you  have  a  fastening  which  will  hold  the  reel 
in  place  and  permit  the  line  to  render  freely. 
If  it  is  not  desirable  to  drive  the  nails  into 
the  seat,  then  use  a  small  square  of  wood 
which,  with  the  reel  attached,  can  be  placed 
in  a  convenient  part  of  the  boat  where  it 
will  be  out  of  the  way. 

"When  the  reel  is  in  place  put  on  the  click 
or  a  light  drag  to  prevent  overrunning.  Pull 
out  all  the  line  needed  for  casting  and  let  it 
fail  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  A  good  line 
will  not  kink  or  tangle  provided  you  do  not 
step  on  or  disturb  the  coils.  See  that  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  is  clean  and  free  from 
small  projections.    With  a  fish  on,  regulate 
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the  strain  with  the  left  hand,  and  when  the 
rush  is  over,  pull  in  the  line,  clamping  it  to 
the  rod  with  the  first  finger  of  the  right  hand, 
when  reaching  for  another  grasp  with  the 
left.  The  line  can  be  drawn  in  far  more 
rapidly  in  this  manner  than  with  even  a 
multiplying  reel,  and  fewer  fish  will  be  lost. 
It  is  merely  tournament  casting  applied  to 
fishing. 

"If  the  fish  makes  a  long  hard  dash,  retard 
the  line  with  the  left  hand  until  the  coils  are 
out  and  the  line  is  then  drawn  directly  from 
the  reel.    The  nails  will  hold  it  in  place. 

"If  you  are  wading,  only  a  few  yards  of 
free  line  as  a  rule  are  necessary.  On  the  left 
breast  of  your  shirt,  coat  or  sweater  (all  this 
assumes  you  are  casting  with  the  right  hand) 
sew  a  small  pocket  large  and  deep  enough 
to  hold  closely  the  lower  flange  of  the  reel. 
Over  this  sew  a  bit  of  elastic.  Put  the  leel 
you  intend  to  use  in  this  pocket  and  mark 
where  a  loop  of  elasMc  is  to  be  attached  on 
the  upper  flange  close  enough  to  the  barrel 
of  the  reel  to  hold  it  firmly  and  yet  loose 
enough  to  let  the  reel  be  put  in  place.  Your 
manly  bosom  will  furnish  an  ample  reel 
plate  which  will  be  movable  in  the  sense  that 
it  will  move  whenever  you  move.  Corpulent 
brethren  with  progressive  "bay  windows" 
can  attach  the  reel  to  a  different  part  of  the 
anatomy  for  purely  decorative  purposes. 

"Or  a  strip  of  whalebone,  light  wood  or 
metal  five  or  six  inches  long  and  an  inch  wide 
can  be  sewed  in  at  the  bottom,  and  then  at 
the  top  after  slipping  it  through  a  ring  of 
metal  or  elastic,  and  the  reel  seat  i  then 
adjustable  to  any  ordinary  reel. 

"When  the  reel  is  thus  put  in  place,  it  is 
perpendicular,  with  the  handle  to  the  right 
and  easy  to  get  at.  If  the  handle  is  within 
the  outer  rim  of  the  reel  *o  much  the  better 
and  in  casting  or  playing  the  fibh  the  line  is 
drawn  off  and  either  allowed  to  drop  into 
the  water  or  held  in  coils  in  the  left  hand, 
When  it  is  desired  to  put  the  line  back  upon 
the  reel,  the  rod  is  held  in  the  left  hand,the 
reel  steadied  with  fore  finger  and  thumb  of 
the  same  hand,  while  the  right  winds  the 
windlass. 

"If  you  wish  to  impart  immortality  to  some 
staunch,  beloved  rod,  don't  put  the  reel  on  it. 
And  turn  it  every  few  minutes  both  in  casting 
and  scrapping  with  your  fish." 

Read  over  the  above  reflections  a  couple 
of  times  so  as  to  get  these  points  straightened 
out  in  your  mind.  To  say  the  least  they  are 
worth  it,  and  furthermore  these  points  are 
new  to  so  many  anglers,  who  are  owners  of 
very  high-grade-rods  that  they   may  also 


wish  to  "impart  immortality"  to  their  ap- 
pliances. It  goes  without  saying  that  a 
valuable  rod  is  the  apple  of  an  angler's  eye 
and  that  breakage  of  such  a  rod  or  a  "set" 
to  such  a  rod  causes  the  disciple  of  Walton 
much  pain.  The  writer  quoted  above  has 
shown  how  the  reel  may  be  kept  on  the 
angler's  person,  or,  if  boat  fishing,  this  reel 
may  be  attached  to  the  boat  seat  thus  spar- 
ing the  rod  without  interfering  in  the  least 
with  the  fishing  operations.  I  have  never 
tried  this,  simply  because  it  has  never  crossed 
my  mind  to  do  so.  It  is  worthy  a  trial  by 
any  angler  so  that  he  gets  on  the  inside  of 
what  the  writer  quoted  As  driving  at.  It 
does  not  hurt  to  give  it  a  trial.  Ordinarily 
anglers  are  not  willing  to  break  away  from 
the  steadfast  rules  of  angling  procedure,  i.e. 
that  of  fishing  with  the  reel  attached,  as 
usual,  to  the  rod.  I  have  heard  of  auto- 
matic reels  being  fastened  to  one's  coat  or 
placed  within  reach,  and,  by  simply  pressing 
on  the  lever,  the  slack  line  is  swiftly  taken  in, 
but  never  have  I  heard  of  the  ordinary  fly- 
reel  being  attached  to  the  coat  as  has  been 
quoted.  We  do  know  that  a  rightly  weighted 
reel  attached  to  the  rod  balances  it  perfectly 
and  thus  improves  casting.  Does  the  total 
absence  of  the  reel  on  the  rod,  therefore,  help 
the  rod;  does  it  balance;  and,  in  a  phrase,  is 
the  proposition  a  good  one? 

As  for  the  independent  handle.  My  Bris- 
tol has  it,  but  a  steel  rod  does  not  acquire  a 
"set"  so  this  rod  cannot  be  held  up  as  an 
example  covering  the  point.  However,  the 
bamboo  rods  of  many  joints  (the  pocket, 
trunk,  tourist  or  pack  rods)  have  the  in- 
dependent handle,  and  these  rods,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  rods  with  independent  handles  in 
the  light  of  portability,  or  ease  in  transport- 
ing them,  are  excellent.  But  for  general 
fishing,  under  ordinary  every-day  conditions 
I  see  no  use  in  having  the  bamboo  rod  fitted 
with  an  independent  handle.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  additional  ferrule  point 
at  the  taper  is  a  means  of  taking  some  of  the 
resilience  from  the  tool. 

The  subject  is  a  big  one  and  the  angler 
will  do  well  to  study  over  this  interesting 
proposition  if  he  has  not  already  done  so! 

On  turning  to  Page  177,  July  Rod  and  Gun, 
in  my  comment  on  Lang's  letter  we  find  this 
mistake  in  my  mention  of  the  South  Bend 
hair  flies: 

"As  for  their  use  on  bass,  this  I  know 
nothing  about  as  yet  but  anything  is  possible 
as  a  lute  that  has  a  highly  accentuated  degree 
of  animation,  of  true  lifelikeness." 

Instead  of  lute  it  should  have  read  lure. 
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Also  it  should  have  read,  "in  a  lure." 

Of  course  anything  is  possible  in  a  lute, 
we  all  know  that,  and  it  may  have  oodles  of 
animation,  e'en  lifelikeness,  but  as  a  fish 
bait  it  would  sing  them  to  sleep! 

Autumn  is  here  again.  From  the  Fifteenth 
of  September  onward  the  muskailunge  will 
be  striking  excellently;  so  will  also  the  great 

(To  Be  < 


northern  pike.  Remember  that  the  best 
musky  and  pike  fishing  is  to  be  had  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  that  from  now  until 
freeze-up  the  wall-eyed  perch  (misnomer: 
wall-eyed  pike)  will  be  striking  the  best  in 
the  whole  round  of  the  seasons.  Spot  their 
schools  off  the  bars, — troll  deep! 

ntinued). 
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THIS  article  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  guns  which  you  use  on  your  big 
game  hunt,  or  on  your  hunt  into  wild 
or  semi-civilized  places  or  into  the  deep 
swamps  and  woods.    But  in  it  the  writer  will 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  matter  of  tents, 
clothing,  et  cetera,  which  are  easily  some  of  the 
main  features  of  a  trip  into  the  woods.    If  I 
say  that  many  a  trip  after  deer  and  moose  has 
been  uncomfortable  and  a  failure  because  of 
poor  equipment,  and  a  lack  of  knowledge  of 
how  to  go  about  it  I  do  not  think  I  am  making 
amis-statement.    One  does  not  need  to  be  a 
wizard  as  some  people  would  have  you 
believe.    All  that  is  required  is  a  little  com- 
|  mon-sense,  rightly  applied.    With  a  little 
care,  and  a  little  thought  discomforts  are 
readily  avoided.    You  do  not  need  to  be  a 
toughened  woodsman  to  succeed  in  keeping 
yourself  comfortable   during  your  hunting 
trip.    As  one  writer  has  remarked  the  mere 
proposition  of  killing  your  deer  or  moose  is 
the  least  thing  to  be  considered.    He  says: 
"Killing  things  is  not  the  only  aim,  or  even 
the  first  aim  of  sportsmanship.  To  kill  is  easy 
for  any  man.  Man  has  won  his  supremacy  in 
the  world  of  Nature  simply  because,  all 
faculties  considered,  he  is  better  equipped  to 
kill  and  eat — rather  than  be  killed  and  eaten — 
than  any  other  animal.    The  actual  slaying 
of  game  is  one  of  the  least  difficult  and  com- 
plex operations  of  outdoor  sport.    Given  a 
good    guide,    favorable    conditions    and  a 
reasonable  share  of  luck  any  tenderfoot  can 
be  brought  to  the  place  where  the  butchering 
of  a  deer  or  moose  is  a  matter  of  little  labor, 
no  danger,  and  elementary  marksmanship. 
As  a  rule  it  involves  more  actual  proficiency 
in  woodscraf  t  to  skin,  clean,  cut  up  and  pack 
the  meat  than  to  fire  the  shot  which  brings 


it  down.  To  jerk  the  meat  and  make  buck- 
skin of  the  hide  calls  for  more  know-how  than 
the  average  self-confe.  sed  mighty  hunter 
possesses.  Without  the  ability  to  make  the 
woods  furnish  him  with  meat  no  man  can  lay 
claim  to  being  a  competent  wood.  man. 
Subsistence,  transpoitation  and  shelter. 
These  are  the  three  great  problems  of  woods 
living.  Killing  things  is  simply  a  subdivision 
under  the  first  heading.  It  ranks  on  a  par 
with  cooking,  fire-making,  wood-chopping 
and  provisioning.  It  has  one  of  the  essentials 
— but  only  one  of  them." 

There  are  any  number  of  hunters  who  go 
out  in  the  fall  without  a  shelter  tent,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  take  the  stand  here  that  a 
shelter  tent  is  a  necessity,  but  assuredly  it 
is  to  be  commended  in  the  line  of  comfort,  and 
efficiency.  For  a  trip  into  the  mountain 
regions  after  big  game,  however.  a/ :  belter 
tent  is  a  necessity,  and  if  that  tent  be  of  a 
good  grade,  and  the  right  style  so  much  the 
better.  Your  average  hunter  knows  his 
territory  ahead  of  time;  he  may  stop  at  a 
settler's  or  may  occupy  a  deserted  log  house; 
but  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  especially 
in  the  north  woods,  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  Canada  hunters  cling  to  the 
old  though  often  very  draughty  so-called 
!ean-to,  made  of  balsam  bought.  This  may 
be  of  George  Sears,  (Nessmuck)  construction, 
and  can  be  made  either  large  or  small  to 
accommodate  two,  three,  or  even  four  men. 
Ordinarily  a  pole  is  fixed  in  the  crotches  of  two 
trees  six  or^more  feet  apart,  at  a  height  of  six 
feet  from  the  ground,  horizontally.  The  roof 
resting  on  this  slopes  backward,  either  at  a 
steep  slant  or  well  raised,  depending  upon 
preference  and  locality.  If  one  is  well  pro- 
tected by  the  timber  the  slant  need  no\  be  too 
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pronounced.  We  have  often  used  a  lean-to 
with  a  partial  wall  in  back  composed  of  brush 
and  log^  piled  up  one  on  another,  well  thatched 
outside.  If  a  permanent  lean-to  is  desired 
the  two  side  walls  may  be  easily  made  out  of 
log  pick-ups  and  thatched  without  any 
tiouble.  The  best  lean-to,  that  is  the  one 
best  keeping  the  heat  of  the  fire  radiating 
inward  is  the  one  having  walls.  But  thio  is 
by  no  matter  of  means  the  average  lean-to, 
which  is  devoid  of  walls  of  logs;  balsam  biush 
taking  the  place  of  these.  Two  men  however, 
by  a  little  labor  can  make  log  walls  with  logs 
picked  up,  and  be  more  comfortable  as  a 
result.  It  is  considerable  of  a  trick  to  lhatch 
a  lean-tc  roof  well.  For  this  the  flattest 
boughs  are  used  and  one  begins  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  slant  and  works  upward.  The 
boughs  are  laid  flat,  one  bough  well  over- 
lapping the  other,  this  making  for  closeness 
and  compactness,  and  giving  the  least  pos- 
sible chance  to  the  wind  to  work  through. 
A  roof  may  be  made  bunglingly  by  uang 
branches  that  are  not  half  way  flat.  Your 
woodsman  is  quite  an  expert  at  it,  however, 
and  it  is  a  lesson  in  itself  to  watch  how 
swiftly  and  yet  how  well  this  may  be  done. 
With  practice  anyone  can  readily  become 
efficient. 

Ordinarily  the  fire  is  built  directly  in  front 
of  the  lean-to,  with  a  series  of  logs  raised  back 
of  it,  one  on  top  of  another  to  form  a  sort  of 
shield,  and  at  once  to  throw  the  heat  of  the 
fire  forward,  or  inward,  instead  of  diffusing  it 
on  all  bides  as  would  be  the  case  were  these 
back-logs  absent.  A  good  fire  kept  up  not  far 
from  the  lean-to  opening  allows  the  heat  to 
radiate  inward,  assuring  protection  against 
the  raw  cold. 

When  going  into  the  mountains  and  into 
regions  where  severe  cold  is  to  be  met  with  one 
often  has  cause  to  use  sleeping  bags.  If  one 
has  the  money  to  spend  a  sleeping  bag  is  to 
be  commended  and  will  give  comfort  that 
mere  blankets  will  not  ensure.  Hunting  in 
the  mountains  one  will  likely  as  not  have 
access  to  horses,  pack-horses,  or  burros. 
In  such  a  case  of  course  one  may  carry  things 
that  the  man  who  goes  in  light  cannot  carry 
on  account  of  heft  and  bulk,  since  then  much 
will  be  carried  by  tump  or  pack-sack  on  the 
back.  In  these  modern  days,  however,  with 
so  much  of  even  the  wild  country  populated 
there  are  many  and  varied  ways  of  getting 
into  a  hunting  country — a  settler's  horse 
often  answering  the  purpose — so  that  even  in 
this  case  some  things  may  be  taken  along  that, 
if  one  were  to  carry  his  stuff  on  his  back 
would  not  perhaps  be  feasible  though  much 


depends  upon  one's  physical  capability  or 
fitness  for  the  work  on  hand.  I  am  not  here 
going  to  dwell  at  length  on  sleeping  bags  but 
may  say  that  the  best  choice  of  all  is  the 
rabbit-skin  bag  made  only  by  the  Indians  of 
the  north  which  is  hard  to  procure.  Excellent 
bags  however  may  be  purchased  from  the 
well  supplied  sporting  good^  outfitters.  On 
an  ordinary  trip  two  woolen  blankets,  (of 
good  material  such  as  is  to  be  had  in  the  army 
blanket),  will  answer  nicely.  These  may  be 
fastened  along  the  edges  with  a  large  size 
safety  pin,  to  form  a  sleeping  bag  of  such 
comfortable  proportions  as  to  make  it  equal 
to  the  regulation  sleeping  bag.  By  making  a 
bag  out  of  your  blankets  you  are  assured  of 
the  use  of  every  available  inch  of  your 
blankets;  whereas  if  you  were  using  the 
blankets  without  making  a  bag  of  them,  you 
would  have  trouble  all  night  long  in  keeping 
them  intact  around  you. 

When  sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  es- 
pecially is  this  true  during  cold  weather,  one 
must  first  assure  himself  of  a  foundation  for 
his  bed — some  soft  material  and  something 
to  keep  one  from  coming  in  direct  contact 
with  the  ground.  For  this  purpose  there  is 
nothing  like  balsam  boughs,  select  portions 
of  which  are  laid  out,  one  lapping  over  the 
other  as  in  making  the  roof  of  a  lean-to  only 
better,  by  selecting  the  finest  twigs  on  the 
bough.  When  a  man  first  makes  his  balsam 
bed  he  sometimes  makes  the  mistake  of  laying 
down  a  series  of  whole  branches,  with  thick 
centra]  wood  adhering.  One  night  upon  such 
a  bed  will  soon  confirm  his  suspicions  that 
something  is  radically  wrong.  To  remove 
this  failing,  trim  off  the  finest  twig,  only, 
throwing  away  the  heavy  portions  that  will 
cause  ridges,  making  a  painful  bed  at  best. 
Make  this  bed  of  balsam  twigs,  or  springs, 
quite  thick,  for  the  thicker  the  more  springy 
it  is;  then  your  blankets  in  the  form  of  a 
sleeping  bag  are  laid  on  top  of  this.  For  a 
pillow  I  use  the  pack-sack  filled  with  leaves 
or  twigs;  with  the  coat  laid  on  that  to  make  it 
a  little  bit  softer. 

You  make  a  bed  of  balsam  boughs  if  you 
are  using  a  shelter  tent  also. 

A  shelter  tent  has  more  points  listed  to  its 
credit  than  any  number  of  wall  tents.  For  a 
trip  into  the  woods  where  there  are  two  or 
three  fellows  the  shelter  tent  answers  the 
purpose  very  well  indeed.  A  shelter  tent  is 
uniformly  meant  for  use  where  one  is  shifting 
around  a  good  deal.  A  wall  tent  on  the  other 
hand  is  useful  where  one  makes  a  permanent 
camp,  coming  back  to  it  every  day  after  the 
day's  hunt.    Quite  different  is  it  with  the 
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shelter  tent  (the  go-light  man's  stand-by),  for 
if  your  first  hunting  grounds  prove  poor,  you 
may  shift  to  another  section  and  set  up  that 
camp  in  a  short  while.  Convenience  and 
lightness  as  an  aid  to  transportation  are  the 
principal  features  of  the  shelter  tent.  The 
good  shelter  tent  is  made  very  durably  and 
will  last  more  than  one  season.  Indeed  it  will 
last  ten  if  given  ordinarily  good  care.  It  can 
be  rolled  up  to  form  a  very  small  item  in  your 
paraphernalia,  so  small  ordinarily  that  it  is 
hardly  noticeable.  One  form  of  shelter  tent, 
for  instance,  (the  Compac)  weighs  no  more 
than  six  pounds,  making  a  roll  some  sixteen 
inches  long  only  though  the  Compac  is  un- 
deniably a  summer  tent.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  light,  though  often  of  an  iron  dura- 
bility, the  good  shelter  tent  is  waterproof, 
which  is  more  than  one  can  say  of  the  average 
untreated  duck  tent.  This  is  one  of  the  prime 
requisites  in  the  shelter  tent  and  one  that 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  However,  for  cold 
weather  camping  we  have  an  entirely  different 
thing  to  take  into  consideration.  In  cold 
weather  there  is  not  so  much  liability  to  rain 
but  greater  liability  to  cold,  snow  and  brisk 
winds.  Shelter  tents  therefore,  are  not  all 
made  for  cold  weather;  many  are  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  cold  weather  tents.  It  is  also 
desirable  that  shelter  tents  made  for  summer 
use  be  insect  proof. 

Whereas  the  summer  tent  is  inclosed  with 
netting  or  bobbinet  in  front  of  it  to  keep  out 
the  insects,  the  cold  weather  camp  is  more  or 
less  open  in  front,  this  to  allow  the  full  force 
of  the  heat  from  the  fire  to  be  radiated  in- 
ward. Therefore  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is 
some  little  difference  between  the  cold  wea- 
ther tent  and  the  summer  tent,  which  latter 
while  being  waterproof  must  also,  be  insect- 
proof  to  a  great  degree,  if  not  entirely. 

What  is  a  good  cold  weather  tent?  Weeding 
out  many  summer  shelter  tents,  we  boil  down 
the  number  to  the  Forester  tent,  the  Dan 
Beard  pattern  and  one  tent  which  I  consider 
more  or  less  one  of  the  best  tents  on  the 
market— the  Grace  shelter  tent.  The  Forester 
tent  was  designed  and  executed  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Warren  H.  Miller,  after  years 
jf  study  of  the  subject  in  which  he  sought  to 
produce  something  that  was  needed  along  these 
lines — something  that  was  not  on  the  market 
and  could  not  be  bought  for  money.  He 
wanted  a  tent  with  a  wide  open  space  in  front 
of  it  to  allow  of  the  heat  radiating  inward; 
yet  which  would  not  allow  the  heat  to  escape 
at  the  top  which  is  the  fault  with  so  many 
of  the  open-fronted  tents.  Acting  on  this 
idea  Miller  made  the  original  design  of  the 


Forester  tent  which  is  an  exceptionally  good 
one. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Dan  Beard  tent  is 
designed  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
of  American  out-door  men,  as  the  name 
designates.  This  tent  is  too  well  known  to 
need  much  talk  about  it  here,  although  I 
may  say  that  it  is  far  less  valuable  than  the 
Forester,  and  not  as  good  in  any  number  of 
ways  as  the  Grace  tent.  It  is,  however,  a  tent 
that  you  can  build  a  fire  in  front  of,  and  more 
or  less  close  up  to  without  any  danger  and 
with  benefit  to  yourself  as  you  receive  from  it 
the  full  extent  of  the  fire  heat  rays  that 
radiate  inward. 

I  have  within  the  last  year  or  two  been  on  a 
still-hunt  for  a  good  shelter  tent.  So  many 
of  them  have  been  poor  and  I  have  had  so 
much  ill-luck  with  many  that  I  have  always 
looked  to  something  better.  When  one  makes 
a  payment  on  goods  he  desires  the  best  that 
money  can  buy.  He  wants  the  acme  in  de- 
sign, waterproofness,  durability,  lightness  and 
any  one  of  a  hundred  other  things  that  add  to 
the  value  of' a  shelter  tent.  I  at  last  laid  hands 
on  the  Grace  shelter  tent  and  to  say  that  I  am 
pleased  with  it  is  putting  it  mildly.  I  have 
spent  the  entire  summer  in  that  tent,  sleeping 
on  the  ground,  in  Minnesota  and  throughout 
Northern  Wisconsin.  I  am  going  to  spend 
three  months  this  fall  and  winter,  sleeping 
on  the  ground  in  that  same  little  old  Grace 
tent.  If  that  does  not  mean  anything  you 
can  beat  me  to  it.  Just  as  the  two  tents  above 
mentioned  were  designed  and  constructed  by 
two  well-known  and  exacting  authorities  so  is 
the  Grace  tent  similarly  made.  It  was  in- 
vented and  put  forth  by  Dr.  James  E.  Grace,  a 
man  of  much  outdoor  knowledge  with  a  long 
military  experience  to  his  credit.  The  Grace 
tent  is  8  feet  wide,  by  8}4  feet  long,  by  5  feet 
high  and  is  an  ideal  tent  for  two  men  and 
nearly  as  good  for  three.  The  Grace  tent  is  a 
tent  for  many  uses  and  when  the  estimable 
Doctor  made  it  he  had  the  thought  in  his 
mind  that  it  should  be  suitable  for  use  both 
in  warm  weather,  and  in  cold.  In  warm 
weather  one  has  the  front  enclosed,  and 
ventilation  is  furnished  by  means  of  a 
durable  netting. 

The  Grace  tent  is  an  excellent  buy  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  one  of  the  only  shelter  tents 
that  can  be  used  as  well  in  summer  as  in  cold 
weather.  Whereas  in  warm  weather  the 
front  is  enclosed,  in  cold  weather  this  front 
portion  nlay  be  thrown  aside,  or  tucked  inward 
and  the  fire  built  close  up  to  the  tent  thus 
affording  heat  in  due  proportion.  With  many 
shelter  tents  one  cannot  build  the  fire  close  up 
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to  the  front  for  the  reason  that  the  guy-ropes 
and  other  matter  connected  with  the  tent 
are  in  the  way.  In  the  Grace  tent,  however, 
by  means  of  a  short  ridge  pole  the  tent  may  be 
attached  by  a  rope  to  the  limb  of  a  tree  above. 
This  removes  all  encumbrances  in  front  of  the 
opening  where  the  fire  can  be  conducted  with 
ease.  The  Grace  tent  can  be  put  up  also  with 
shear  poles,  or  with  a  jointed  inner  pole,  or  if 
one  does  not  want  the  pole  inside  he  can  use 
the  ridge  pole,  which,  with  a  rope  attached  to 
the  centre  of  it  can  be  tied  to  the  tree  limb 
above  the  tent  as  I  have  explained. 

I  have  been  enthusiastic  over  this  tent  from 
the  beginning,  and  I  do  not  regret  my  ac- 
quisition. If  it  is  as  good  in  coming  years  as 
it  has  been  so  far  I  can  find  nothing  to  con- 
demn in  it.  This  tent  comes  in  two  sections 
that  are  buttoned  together  with  strong  press 
buttons,  one  edge  over-lapping  the  other  which 
means  that  there  is  absolutely  no  chance  for 
the  water  to  get  in.  This  tent  is  a  general 
utility  tent.  It  may  be  used  as  a  rain  cape 
with  one  section;  half  of  it  makes  a  lean-to 
after  the  method  afore-mentioned,  and  the 
one  half  of  it  answers  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  Forester  tent. 

A  valuable  point  about  t,he  Grace  tent  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  strong  and  well  made,  of  genuine 
U.  S.  Army  olive  drab  8  ounce  drill  far  superior 
in  weave  to  common  duck  and  absolutely 
waterproof.  It  has  been  conceded  that  this 
tent  will  last  a  lifetime  given  ordinary  care. 
Another  point  I  find  about  the  Grace  tent  that 
I  consider  one  of  its  big  points  is  the  fact  that 
it  may  be  used  in  any  climate  practically  with 
comfort  and  efficiency. 

Not  a  little  depends  upon  the  footwear  one 
selects.  Good  footwear  is  an  assured  blessing, 
poor  footwear  an  abomination.  So  much  of 
one's  suffering  here  on  earth  is  the  result  of 
wearing  the  wrong  sort  of  shoes  that  a  few 
words  here  in  regard  to  the  proper  shoes  or 
boots  for  woods  wear  may  be  inserted,  nor  do 
I  pose  as  a  full-fledged,  know-it-all  authority. 
I  am  merely  stating  my  few  findings  along 
these  lines  after  many  years  of  using  and 
testing  the  value  of  various  kinds,  both  leather 
and  rubbers.  In  the  first  place  a  shoe  or  a 
boot  to  give  comfort  must  be  purchased  in  a 
size  big  enough  for  as  least  two  pairs  of 
stockings  to  be  kept  on  the  feet.  If  there  is 
anything  in  this  world  worse  than  a  pair  of 
tight  shoes,  or  boots,  I  would  like  to  be  in- 
troduced to  that  misery.  No  agony  of 
starvation  or  otherwise  is  quite  as  penetrating 
as  the  agony  of  wearing  too  tight  shoes.  One 
always  shows  wisdom  therefore  in  buying  his 
footwear,  first  of  all,  big  enough. 


Perhaps  there  is  no  item  of  footwear  so  well 
knov/n  and  so  much  in  use  as  the  high  top 
leather  boot;  many  and  various  excellent  sizes 
are  to  be  had  on  the  market.  But  the  high 
top  boot  has  its  limitations  in  accordance  with 
the  climate  and  the  condition  of  the  country 
one  is  travelling  in.  In  the  north  woods  in 
winter  and  in  the  snow  there  is  nothing  so  out 
of  place  on  one's  feet  as  high  top  leather  boots. 
Having  worn  them  in  the  woods  the  only  thing 
I  can  say  for  them  is  that  they  are  veritable 
ice-chests — especially  if  used  in  the  winter. 
But  for  upland  hunting  in  the  fall  the  high  top 
boot  is  quite  in  its  place  and  is  so  used  by  a 
great  number  of  the  hunting  element.  Where 
the  high  top  leather  boot  is  best  adapted  for 
use,  however,  is  in  the  west,  in  the  desert  or 
near  desert  country;  or  in  the  mountain  where 
one  has  to  travel  much  over  rock  and  coarse 
sand.  In  the  west  it  is  a  boot  much  in  use, 
but  throughout  the  north  is  of  very  little 
practical  use. 

For  deer  hunting,  and  especially  for  still 
hunting  and  treking  in  the  snow,  there  is 
nothing  so  hard  to  beat  for  actual  use  as  the 
so-called  moccasin,  presumably  made  of 
moosehide,  but  noNt  actually  as  that  is  only  a 
stock  term.  These  moccasins  are  to  be  had 
either  low  or  with  a  high  top,  and  either  style 
is  good,  though  one's  preference  goes  out  by 
far  to  the  high  top  oil  tan,  moccasin.  I  would 
suggest  the  use  of  two  soles  on  these  moccasins 
instead  of  just  one.  These  oil  tans  should  be 
gotten  in  a  size  big  enough  to  accommodate 
two  pairs  of  socks,  for  in  cold  weather  there  is 
nothing  that  is  needed  so  badly  as  good  socks, 
and  two  pairs  are  not  too  many.  The  good 
thing  about  the  moccasin  is  the  freedom  and 
ease  with  which  it  hangs  to  the  foot.  In 
making  your  way  along  in  still-hunting,  et- 
cetera, you  need  to  use  all  the  caution  possible. 
The  moccasin  not  only  ensures  comfort  but 
allows  of  a  noiselessness  of  tread  that  is  es- 
pecially desirable.  These  moccasins  can  be 
very*  well  waterproofed  by  coating  them  well 
with  some  water-proofing  oils,  many  of  which 
are  to  be  had  anywhere.  There  are  some  very 
excellent  waterproofing  greases  to  be  had.  In 
the  absence  of  these  greases,  use  tallow,  semi, 
thick  and  rub  it  well  into  the  footwear,  being 
careful  to  fill  the  seams,  and  other  places, 
where  water  is  most  liable  to  enter.  This 
greasing  will  not  keep  your  moccasins  water- 
proof all  of  the  time,  and  you  will  have  to  add 
more  now  and  then  as  it  is  needed.  But  if 
these  simple  directions  are  Mlowed  you  can 
keep  your  moccasins  as  waterproof  as  any 
other  footwear  to  be  had  on  the  market.  The 
greasing  of  shoes,  leather  boots,  etc.,  should 
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always  be  in  force.  Not  only  do  you  keep 
your  feet  drier  as  a  result,  but  the  boots  will 
last  at  least  twice  as  long  without  cracking,  or 
shrinking,  a  trouble  with  the  leather  hunting 
boot  if  allowed  to  stand  by  the  fire  and  dry  out 
after  being  wet.  Leather  boots  or  shoes, 
should  never  be  dried  by  the  fire,  as  this  causes 
leather  to  shrink  and  crack. 

Aside  from  the  moccasins,  which  are  not 
so  greatly  in  use  as  one  would  think  (although 
this  depends  of  course  much  upon  the  territory 
one  is  in),  one  has  open  to  his  purchase  for 
outdoor  wear  what  are  known  as  lumbermen's 
rubbers,  with  either  low  or  high  tops.  The 
Barker  Hunting  Rubbers'  are  in  this  class. 
Of  lumbermen's  rubbers  the  best  I  know  of 
in  air  my  experience  is  the  brand  termed 
Goldseal;  if  I  am  not  mistaken  they  can  be 
purchased  anywhere,  especially  in  northern 
sections.  For  still  hunting,  which  demands 
that  one  hunt  as  carefully  and  cautiously  as 
possible  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  lumber- 
men's rubbers.  Usually  these  are  purchased 
large  enough  so  that  two  good  pairs  of  woolen 
socks  can  be  had  with  them.  The  pants  are 
tucked  down  in  the  German  socks  and  the 
tops  are  laced  tight  around  the  ankle.  Much 
has  been  said  for  and  against  the  rubbers — 
the  principal  thing  against  them  being  that 
they  have  a  tendency  to  dampness,  so  that  a 
chill  is  liable  to  follow  the  wearing  of  them. 
But,  as  a  matter-of-fact,  moccasins  to  the 
contrary,  two  thirds  of  the  footwear  of  the 
northwoods  are  lumbermen's  rubbers.  Most 
of  the  deer  hunters  are  so  outfitted.  There 
are  so  many  good  points  to  this  footwrear  that 
I  need  hardly  enumerate  them.  If  the 
rubbers  are  purchased  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate enough  socks  they  are  to  my  way  of 
thinking  ideal  for  the  man  who  goes  out  still 
hunting.  They  have  many  of  the  points  of 
yielding  easily  to  the  snow  that  the  moccasin 
has.  Most  preferable  are  the  high  top  rub- 
bers, and  one  should  see  to  it  that  he  purchases 
a  good  brand.  There  are  a  number  on  the 
market,  true  and  tried,  of  such  durability  that 
they  will  last  many  a  year  without  wearing 
out.  In  these  rubbers  we  have  a  footwear 
that  need  not  be  daubed  over  eternally  with 
grease  as  is  the  case  with  the  moccasins,  which 
is  the  one  point  in  their  disfavor.  The  rub- 
bers are  naturally  waterproof  all  the  time, 
needless  to  say. 

On  a  trip  into  the  deer  woods,  in  something 
more  or  less  of  a  wilderness,  one  must  needs 
have  a  knife  of  some  sort  in  his  possession,  but 
by  this  I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  have 
attached  conspicuously  to  your  belt  a  dagger 
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two  feet  long.  There  was  a  time  when  men 
were  in  danger  of  frequent  duels  with  grizzly 
bears  and  wounded  buck  deer,  but  stories 
of  that  nature  do  not  pass  any  longer.  The 
conspicuous  wrearing  of  a  hunting  knife  in 
these  days  of  tamed  woodlands  is  a  sure  sign 
of  a  wrong  steer  somewhere.  The  hunter  of 
today  is  more  and  more  forsaking  the  belt 
knife  for  ^  clasp  knife  that  is  kept  in  the 
pocket,  in  some  safe  place  where  it  is  not 
lost.  There  are  any  number  of  excellent 
brands  of  these  clasp,  pocket  knives  on  the 
market  and  they  answer  so  well  as  a  general 
utility  appliance  that  the  hunter  cannot  well 
be  without  one.  One  knife  I  am  especially 
taken  with  is  the  so-called  Swedish  Hunting 
knife  (many  makers  produce  this)  which  may 
be  folded  and  inserted  in  the  birch  handle  of 
the  affair,  thus  making  it  perfectly  safe  when 
not  in  use.  For  average  use  there  is  nothing 
to  my  way  of  thinking  to  equal  this  appliance. 
It  can  be  drawn  from  its  case  and  adjusted  in 
a  moment's  time. 

Not  the  least  of  the  necessities  on  a  trip 
into  the  woods  is  a  good  compass.  To  read 
your  way  by  the  moss  on  the  trees,  the  way 
the  branches  dip,  the  condition  of  the  ground 
on  slopes,  the  position  of  the  sun,  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  is  one  system;  the  other  is  to 
have  a  compass  which  will  infallibly  tell  you 
which  way  is  south,  north,  east  or  west.  At 
that  not  all  persons  can  read  a  compass  and 
lay  their  course  back  to  camp  by  it.  But  for 
all  that  a  compass  is  a  thing  that  should  be 
taken  along,  for  when  it  is  needed  it  is  gener- 
ally needed  very  badly.  To  get  turned  around 
if  not  dismally  lost,  is  something  that  occurs 
in  the  experience  of  many  people  and  one  who 
has  .not  become  used  to  the  woods,  from  long 
being  in  it,  will  be  well  advised  to  take  along 
the  compass.  Not  all  people  are  calm,  cool 
and  collected  when  they  become  lost;  rather 
they  become  the  victims  of  exaggerated  fright 
that,  instead  of  abating  grows  worse  as  the 
hours  mount  up.  *■ 

In  the  matter  of  clothing  when  on  a  big 
game  hunting  trip,  that  of  course  depends 
much  upon  preference.  To  go  out  as  free  of 
limb  as  possible  is  the  best  system;  many 
cannot  go  out  in  November,  or  the  winter, 
without  mackinaws  and  huge  sweaters  upon 
them.  Woolen  underwear,  a  good  shirt,  and 
a  vest  are  about  ideal  for  a  still -hunting  garb. 
A  good  pair  of  woolen  army  pants,  something 
that  the  wind  cannot  cut  through,  are  good 
things  to  have.  Of  course  the  less  you  have 
upon  your  person  to  impede  your  progress  the 
better. 


During  the  absence  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Geikie,  who  expects  to  leave  with  his  regiment 
for  overseas  at  an  early  date,  the  Guns  and  Ammunition  Department  of  Rod  and  Gun 
will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Ashley  A.  Haines.  Mr.  Haines  will  appreciate  the  co-operation 
of  all  readers  of  this  department  and  will  welcome  letters,  queries  and  articles  relating  to 
guns  and  ammunition.  Communications  intended  for  this  department  should  be 
addressed  to  Ashley  A.  Haines,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Editor,  Rod  and  Gun  in 
Canada,  Woodstock,  Ontario. 
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ACCURACY. 

ACCURACY  is  the  first  thing  to  be  looked 
for  in  a  rifle.  Without  it  a  rifle  is  not 
better  than  a  smooth  bore.  Our  big 
game  rifle  must  be  accurate  enough  to  surely 
make  a  hit  in  the  vital  part  of  the  game  at 
the  longest  range  at  which  we  will  be  likely 
to  use  it.  Similarly,  the  small  game  arm 
must  be  capable  of  surely  hitting  the  smallest 
game  at  that  range  at  which  we  are  capable 
of  sighting  on  it.  This  is  the  real  test  for 
accuracy.  If  we  put  our  big  game  range  at 
300  yards,  and  the  size  of  the  vital  portion 
of  the  game  (say  deer)  at  10  inches  then  the 
rifle  should  be  capable  of  shooting  all  its 
shots  into  a  circle  10  inches  in  diameter 
at  300  yards  if  we  do  our  part  correctly. 
Squirrels  may  be  taken  as  offering  the  smallest 
target  for  the  small  game  rifle,  and  we  cannot 
see  to  hold  steadily  on  them  at  a  longer  range 
than  about  75  yards.  They  offer  approxi- 
mately a  2  inch  target,  therefore  a  2  inch  circle 
at  75  yards  is  the  requirement. 

The  British  Text  Book  of  Small  Arms  says 
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that  an  accurate  rifle  should  be  capable  »f 
containing  its  shots  in  a  circle  the  diameter  ef 
which  subtends  three  minutes  of  angle,  that 
is  3  inches  at  100  yards,  6  inches  at  200  yards, 
9  inches  at  300  yards,  15  inches  at  500  yards 
and  so  on.  This  standard  of  accuracy  meets 
our  requirements  as  above  stated,  and  a  rifle 
of  less  accuracy  than  this  cannot  be  consider- 
ed. Of  course,  almost  any  gun  will  suffice 
to  hit  a  deer  up  to  50  yards.  You  can  do  it 
with  a  single  ball  in  a  cylinder  bore  shotgun, 
but  you  would  hardly  call  it  an  accurate  arm. 

A  great  many  of  our  rifles  will  meet  the 
requirements  given  above  as  far  as  the  size 
of  the  group  of  shots  is  concerned.  Some 
arms,  however,  will  not  come  up  to  this 
standard  at  the  longer  ranges,  and  although 
they  are  not  advertised  as  such,  are  really 
short  range  arms.  A  bullet  to  fly  accurately 
at  the  longer  ranges,  that  is  over  150  yards, 
must  either  be  long  in  comparison  to  its 
diameter,  or  must  have  a  sharp  point.  Many 
rifles  are  designed  to  shpot  large  caliber,  short 
bullets.  These  are  excellent  for  short  range 
as  they  give  a  heavy  blow,  mushroom  weH, 
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Get  the  Real  Joy 
of  Shooting 

" — good  ammunition  —  that's  one 
way.  Get  genuine  sport  out  of  your 
trip  by  using  ammunition  you  know 
is  right. 

Dominion 
Ammunition 

doubles  your  pleasure  and  your 
chances  of  a  good  bag.  " 

Dominion,  the  only  Made  in  Can- 
ada Ammunition,  is  backed  by  the 
big  "  D  "  trade-mark  that  stands 
for  dependability  in  all  its  phases. 

Dominion  Cartridge  Co., 

Limited 

Montreal 


it 


DOMINION 
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and  let  out  lots  of  blood  for  tracking.  But 
they  are  not  long  range  arms  and  they  are 
not  accurate  at  ranges  over  150  yards.  Among 
these  we  may  class  the  .401  and  .351  Auto- 
matics, and  the  .38  and  .44  W.C.F.  Others 
come  in  a  class  between  long  and  short  range, 
among  which  are  the  .45  calibers  using  bullets 
of  about  300  grains,  the  .35  Remington  Auto- 
loading, and  such  cartridges.  They  shoot  as 
well  as  any  up  to  about  200  yards,  but  do  not 
quite  meet  our  requirements  as  to  accuracy 
at  300  yards.  Then  come  the  long  range 
rifles  of  which  the  military  rifles  are  the  best 
examples,  rifles  like  the  .30-40,  the  .303  Brit- 
ish, and  the  .303  Savage  which  have  long 
bullets  and  quick  twist,  and  which  maintain 
their  excellent  accuracy  to  the  longest  ranges, 
or  military  rifles  using  the  modern  spitzer 
bullets.  In  still  a  fourth  class  we  must  men- 
tion rifles  in  which  mistakes  have  been  made 
in  the  designing  and  the  less  said  of  them 
the  better. 

The  ability  of  a  rifle  to  group  its  shots  in  a 
small  circle,  aside  from  the  design  of  the  cart- 
ridge, depends  upon  the  uniformity  of  the 
bore,  and  upon  the  chambering.  The  bore 
must  be  straight,  and  must  be  free  from  loose 
or  tight  places,  and  the  twist  of  the  rifling 
must  be  correct  for  the  bullet  and  velocity. 
The  chamber  must  be  so  constructed  as  to 
cause  the  bullet  to  lie  correctly,  (as  far  as 
this  is  practicable)  in  the  axis  of  the  bore, 
and  it  must  also  be  so  cut  as  to  allow  the 
bullet  to  pass  from  the  chamber  to  the  rifling 
with  the  minimum  of  deformity.  All  com- 
mercial chambers  are  a  compromise  in  these 
respects.  They  must  be  made  a  trifle  larger 
than  the  cartridge  in  order  to  allow  for  varia- 
tions in  various  makes  of  ammunition  and 
also  to  allow  for  any  possible  rusting  or  dirt 
on  the  cartridge  or  in  the  chamber.  In  such 
a  chamber  the  bullet  does  not  lie  in  correct 
line  with  the  axis  of  the  bore,  but  lies  in  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber  and  below  the  axis 
of  the  bore.  Also  the  brass  shells  are  drawn 
and  not  turned,  and  they  are  practically  never 
of  exactly  equal  thickness  all  the  way  around 
at  the  neck.  This  increases  the  error  between 
the  axis  of  the  bullet  in  the  chamber  and  the 
axis  of  the  barrel,  and  increases  the  inaccur- 
acy. Moreover  the  large  chamber  allows  a 
wabbling  of  the  bullet  as  it  starts  from  the 
chamber  into  the  rifling,  and  this  adds  to  the 
deformity  of  the  bullet.  Some  chambers 
therefore  deform  their  bullets  badly  and 
cause  inaccuracy,  where  other  tighter  cham- 
bers give  much  better  accuracy.  All  of  our 
standard  makes  of  rifles  are  at  present  being 
cut  with  very  straight  and  even  barrels,  and 


the  difference  in  accuracy  between  two  rifles 
of  the  same  make  and  caliber  is  traceable 
entirely  to  slight  differences  in  chambering. 
It  is  practicable  to  cut  chambers  much  tighter 
than  the  ordinary  commercial  chamber  and 
thus  get  much  better  accuracy,  but  this  is 
seldom  done  except  to  special  order.  I  know 
it  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  factories  sell 
special  barre's  intended  for  long  range  target 
shooting,  and  as  these  almost  invariably  go 
to  a  class  of  riflemen  who  take  care  of  their 
arms  and  only  use  the  best  ammunition,  they 
are  chambered  much  closer  and  are  much 
more  accurate  than  the  ordinary  commercial 
arm.  Also  we  have  ail  heard  of  Mr.  Neid- 
ner's  rifles  and  the  fine  accuracy  that  they 
give.  Mr.  Neidner  chambers  his  rifles  for 
shells  which  have  been  trued  up  in  a  lathe. 
He  thus  gets  an  absolutely  uniform  shell  and 
then  chambers  very  tightly  for  that  shell. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  bullet  lies  as 
nearly  in  the  axis  of  the  bore  as  is  mechanic- 
ally possible,  and  on  firing  the  rifle  the  only 
thing  that  the  bullet  can  do  is  to  slide  smooth- 
ly into  the  bore  without  any  deforming.  Mr. 
Neidner's  rifles  will  consistently  shoot  groups 
half  the  size  of  the  British  text  book  standard 
but  they  are  most  decidedly  not  the  chambers 
for  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 

Among  our  rifles  which  can  be  depended 
upon  to  give  the  required  accuracy  up  to  300 
yards  at  least  may  be  mentioned  the  .25-35 
W.C.F. ;  the  .250-3000  Savage;  the  .25  Rem- 
ington Auto;  the  .30-30  of  all  makes,  the  .303 
Savage  and  British;  the  .30-40  Winchester 
and  Krag;  the  .30-1096  Springfield;  and  a 
number  of  6^,  7,  8,  and  9  m-m  foreign  rifles. 
If,  when  tested  from  rest  by  a  rifleman  skilled 
in  this  kind  of  shooting,  these  arms  do  not 
deliver  their  shots  in  groups  of  3  minutes 
angle  or  less  it  would  seem  ihat  the  fault  lies 
either  in  the  bore  or  chamber  and  the  arm 
should  be  returned  to  the  maker.  This  will 
scarcely  ever  occur,  and  carefully  conducted 
tests  covering  over  five  years  with  all  kinds 
of  arms  warrant  me  in  making  the  assertion 
that  all  rifles  of  the  same  make  and  caliber 
will  give  practically  identical  results,  subject 
however  to  some  remarks  that  I  will  im- 
mediately proceed  to  make. 

Accuracy  is  that  quality  in  a  rifle  that  per- 
mits us  to  hit  objects  at  a  distance.  It  is  not 
oniy  necessary  that  our  arm  shoot  its  shots 
consistently  into  a  small  circle,  but  the 
location  of  this  circle  must  not  vary.  In  other 
words  a  rifle  must  hold  its  elevation  and  zero 
or  any  ability  to  shoot  small  size  groups  is 
wasted.  Suppose  you  take  out  a  new  rifle 
and  shoot  it  at  100  yards.    It  shoots  its  shots 
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HEN  your  dogs  are 
the  point,  you 


on 


want  to  feel  sure  of  your 
game.  Confidence  in  your 
powder  is  a  big  factor  in 
bagging  your  game.  The 
fact  that  generations  of 
shooters  have  shot  Du  Pont 
Sporting  Powders  is  your 
assurance  that  they  are  the 
powders  for  your  shotgun 
or  rifle. 


SHOOT  <SHK>  POWDERS 

The  game-getting  qualities  of  powder — quick  ignition,  high 
velocity,  even  pattern,  penetration, — are  incorporated  in  every 
grain  of  these  dependable  sporting  powders. 

Make  every  shot  count  on  your  hunting  trip.  See  that  the  shellbox 
or  canister  reads  "DU  PONT"  when  you  buy  loaded  ammunition  or 
powder  for  hand-loading. 

Du  Pont  Sporting  Powders  are  loaded  by  the  leading  ammunition 
companies  and  sold  by  dealers  everywhere. 

For  Booklets  descriptive  of  Du  Pont  Sporting  Powders,  game  loads  recommended, 
and  instructions  for  hand-loading,  write  to  the  Sporting  Powder  Division  of  8 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 

POWDER  MAKERS  SINCE  1802 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  U.S.A. 
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into  a  2  inch  circle  and  you  are  very  much 
pleased  with  it.  In  your  test  you  have  taken 
care  to  accurately  adjust  the  sights.  But 
next  time  you  take  that  arm  out  it  still  shoots 
the  same  2  'inch  group,  but  this  time,  with 
exactly  the  same  sighting  as  before,  that 
group  is  wide  of  the  bullseye.  How  would 
you  like  it?  When  you  are  out  hunting  you 
can  never  tell  where  that  arm  is  going  to 
shoot.  It  may  do  finely  on  a  rifle  range  where 
you  can  take  a  couple  of  sighting  shots  to  get 
sighted  in  before  starting  your  score,  but  in 
the  woods  you  have  neither  sighting  shots  or 
targets  to  keep  track  of  these  vagaries  with. 
A  rifle  which  does  not  maintain  its  elevation 
and  zero  is  worthless  away  from  a  well 
equipped  target  range,  and  there  are  a  lot 
of  such  rifles.  Ability  to  maintain  a  constant 
elevation  and  zero,  that  is  to  retain  a  constant 
point  of  impact  from  day  to  day,  week  to 
week,  and  year  to  year,  depends  upon  several 
details  of  construction.  First,  it  depends 
slightly  upon  the  barrel.  A  rifleman  sitting 
down  to  test  a  rifle  can  hold  very  uniformly 
for  a  number  of  shots.  He  sort  of  has  the 
knack  of  exactly  duplicating  his  hold  from  shot 
to  shot.  But  he  cannot  do  this  as  uniformly 
from  day  to  day,  and  each  day  there  will  be  a 
little  variation  in  the  hold.  It  is  this  varia- 
tion which  causes  the  trouble.  I  have  found 
that  with  a  heavy,  thick  barrel,  like  the  No.  3 
barrel  on  the  Winchester  single  shot  rifle 
there  is  scarcely  any  variation  at  all.  With 
a  thin,  "pipe  stem"  barrel,  like  that  on  the 
.30-40  Winchester  model  1895  rifle,  there  is  a 
slight  variation,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  cause 
much  trouble,  and  the  lightness  of  the  thin 
barreled  rifle  fully  compensates  for  this  in  a 
hunting  rifle.  If  the  stock  be  loose  at  the 
grip  there  will  be  a  very  large  variation,  also 
a  thin  grip  has  more  variation  than  a  thick 
strong  grip.  If  the  rifle  be  a  takedown  there 
will  also  be  a  very  large  variation.  Take  the 
combination  of  a  light,  taper  barrel,  a  thin 
grip,  and  a  takedown  breech  and  we  get  an 
enormous  variation,  varying  as  much  as  4 
inches  at  50  yards.  I  have,  with  such  an  arm, 
gone  out  to  sight  in  and  got  a  very  nice  % 
inch  group  at  50  yards  right  in  the  center  of 
the  buHseye,  and  the  next  day,  everything 


A  WToodstock,  Ont.,  angler,  Mr.  J.  D.  Huff- 
man, fishing  in  Pine  Pond,  a  small  body  of 
water  some  ten  miles  distant  from  Wood- 
stock, was  successful  in  capturing,  recently, 
on  a  light  rod,  a  fine  pike  measuring  thirty- 
six  inches  and  weighing  eleven  and  a  half 
pounds.     This  is  a  record  pike  for  this  dis- 


including  sight  adjustment,  exactly  the  same, 
got  a  >g  inch  group  which  was  five  inches 
away  from  the  center  of  the  bull.  As  far  as 
accuracy  is  concerned  this  rifle  must  not  be 
credited  with  a  %  to  Y%  inch  group  at  50 
yards,  but  with  a  10  inch  group  at  that  dis- 
tance! 

If  you  want  to  try  an  experiment  for  your- 
self construct  a  good  substantial  rest  by 
placing  a  box  about  six  inches  high  on  a  heavy 
strong  table.  On  top  of  the  box  place  a  well 
folded  blanket  to  rest  the  rifle  on.  Sit  down 
and  rest  both  elbows  on  the  table,  and  the 
forearm  of  the  rifle  on  the  blanket.  Use  a 
.303  Savage  featherweight,  takedown  rifle. 
Very  slightly  loosen  the  stock  by  unscrewing 
the  tang  screw  which  you  will  find  under  I  he 
butt  plate.  Don't  loosen  it  enough  to  make 
the  stock  have  any  noticeable  play.  Then 
shoot  the  rifle  at  this  rest  at  any  range  on 
several  different  days.  On  the  first  day  sight 
the  rifle  in  accurately  and  thereafter  do  not 
change  either  the  sights  or  the  point  of  aim. 
When  you  have  noticed  and  recorded  the 
variations  to  your  heart's  content  screw  up 
the  stock  as  tightly  as  you  can  get  it  with  a 
heavy  brace  and  screwdrived  bit.  Get  some 
patent  solder  which  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
paste,  and  heavily  coat  the  takedown  screws 
on  both  barrel  and  receiver  and  screw  them 
together.  Heat  the  barrel  and  receiver  at  the 
breech  until  the  solder  runs  and  thoroughly 
solders  the  barrel  to  the  receiver.  Then  try 
the*  rifle  again  under  similar  conditions  and 
notice  that  the  "daily  variation"  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  and  incidentally  that  J 
you  have  turned  a  very  unreliable  weapon 
into  one  of  the  very  best  medium  power 
rifles  obtainable.  Takedowns  are  very  handy 
except  in  the  woods.  There  they  are  no 
worth  anything,  I  have  soldered  all  my  take- 
downs up  except  on  my  .22  Rim  Fire,  and 
never  again  will  I  willingly  use  a  takedown 
rifle.  I  think  that  I  have  said  enough  here  to 
enable  one  to  choose  an  accurate  weapon. 
Later  I  shall  have  something  to  say  on  the 
cartridge  and  its  relation  to  accuracy.  An 
accurate  rifle  will  not  shoot  accurately  off 
course,  unless  accurate  and  uniform  am- 
munition is  used  in  it. 


trict  and  an  exploit  of  which  the  angler  may 
well  be  proud.  A  couple  of  weeks  previously, 
during  a  Saturday  afternoon's  fishing,  Mr. 
Huffman  captured  two  pike,  one  weighing 
two  pounds  and  the  Other  five  pounds,  but 
the  eleven-and-a-half-pounder  is  surely  the 
''grand-daddy  of  them  all." 
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Right  now,  when  defence  is  the  issue 
of  the  hour,  is  the  time  for  every  man  to 
settle  the  question  of  complete  defence  of 
his  home.  It's  a  man's  duty  to  defend  his  loved 
ones  from  the  aggression  of  prowling  burglars. 


IVER 

Johnson 


Automatic  Revolver 


A  friendly  Iver  Johnson  Revolver  should  be  in  every  home  just  for  the  peace 
of  mind  and  mental  comfort  it  gives.  It  is  the  safest  small  arm  that  you  can 
own.  You  can  drop  it,  throw  it  against  a  wall,  or  "Hammer  the  Hammer" 
-the  cartridge  will  not  explode.  Only  one  thing  under  the  sun  can  make  it 
go  off— a  pull  on  the  trigger. 

Hammer  model  with  Regular  Grip,  $8.00.   Hammerless  model  with 
Regular  Grip,  $8.75.  "Perfect"  Rubber  or  "Western"  Walnut  Grip,  extra. 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 
157  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass, 
99  Chambers  Street,  New  York 
717  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

7nree  Boohs  FREE 

Indicate  which  books  yoa  want:  A— "Fire- 
arms," B— "  Bicycles,"  C— "  Motorcycles." 


Automobile  Troubles  and  How  to  Remedy  Them 

By  CHARLES  P.  ROOT 

C9.NTENTS — Back  firing,  Blow-back  of  gas  into  carburetor,  Popping  noises,  Buzz  in 
coil  (other  than  contact  breaker  buzz),  clatter  and  grind  in  gear  box,  Compression,  faulty, 
Compression,  none,  Explosions,  Irregular  or  uncertain  running  Metallic  or  puffing  noises, 
Misfires,  Resistance  slight  when  operating  starting  handle,  Start,  failure  to,  Steering  er- 
atic  Stoppage  of  engine,  Water  escapes,  Air  lock,  Batteries,  Bearings,  Bent  axle,  Brakes, 
Larburation  Change  Speed  gear,  Clutch,  Coil,  Connecting  rod  or  crank  shaft  broken, 
Contact  breaker  (High  tension  magneto),  Contact  maker,  Knock  in  bearings  generally  or 
in  1  ransmission  system.  Leaks :  Loss  of  power,  Gear,  Governor,  Hunting,  Ignition,  Lub- 
rication, Misfires,  Muffler  troubles,  Noise,  Overheating,  Pipes  burst  out  or  fractured, 
Piston  troubles,  Popping  in  carburetor,  Pressure  leaking  (in  case  of  pressure  feed)  Pre- 
lgnition,  Short  circuits.  Spark  plug,  Steam  bound  or  air  lock,  Steering,  Supply  pipe 
choked,  Tining,  Tires,  Valves,  Valve  springs,  Water  circulation,  Wheels. 
Prices:  Flexible  Leather  $1.50  Cloth  Binding  $1.00 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED,  PUBLISHER,        WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


SOME  RAMBLING  GUN  TALK 


I.  J.  Bush,  M.  D. 


I have  been  a  gun  crank  since  I  was  big 
enough  to  shoot.  The  first  gun  I  owned 
was  a  small  bore  muzzle-loading  rifle. 
A  gunsmith,  in  our  neighborhood,  had  made 
it  by  cutting  off  the  barrel  of  an  old  flint- 
lock and  fitting  it  for  a  percussion  cap.  Like 
all  the  rifles  of  that  time,  it  had  a  set  trigger. 
A  neighboring  boy  about  my  own  age  owned 
a  similar  gun  and  many  were  the  contests  of 
skill  in  shooting  squirrels  out  of  the  tall 
yellow  pine  trees  of  that  section.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  disgrace  to  hit  a  squirrel  in  the 
body.  The  years  went  and  with  them  the 
muzzle  loader.  I  haven't  seen  a  muzzle 
loader  in  years.  I  often  wonder  what  be- 
came of  them.  When  I  came  west,  in  the 
early  nineties,  the  old  .44-40  was  the  gun 
most  in  use  by  the  ranchmen.  It  had  a 
killing  range  of  about  a  hundred  yards. 
Occasionally  an  old  Sharps  could  be  seen 
but  not  much  used,  as  it  was  rather  difficult 
to  get  ammunition  to  fit  it.  The  .40-65 
and  .40-82  were  just  beginning  to  come  into 
general  use.  Having  a  greater  range  than 
the  .44-40  they  soon  superseded  it.  About 
the  time  the  Spanish-American  war  broke 
out  the  .30-30  was  becoming  popular.  It  is 
yet  the  standard  rifle  in  the  west.  The  .30-40, 
which  came  out  about  the  same  time,  never 
became  popular  except  with  a  lew.  The 
Winchester  people  have  always  made  a  gun 
to  take  the  Government  ammunition.  They 
made  a  .45-70  to  take  the  old  Springfield 
cartridge.  The  .30-40  was  made  when  the 
Krag  was  adopted  by  the  Government  and 
now  they  have  a  gun  to  take  the  service 
ammunition  of  the  present  army  rifle.  Fifty 
years  ago  Buffalo  Bill  used  a  caliber  .64. 
I  have  never  seen  a  gun  of  such  huge  caliber. 
Gunmakers  have  been  decreasing  the  diameter 
of  the  bullet  and  adding  to  its  length  for  the 
past  half  century.  It  seems  to  me  they  have 
about  reached  the  limit.  With  one  half  of 
the  world  fighting  the  other,  this  is  a  time  of 
great  interest  in  rifles.  When  the  Madero 
revolution  broke  out  in  1910  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  effect  of  bullets  of  differ- 
ent caliber  on  the  human  body.  Armies 
usually  use  rifles  of  uniform  caliber,  so  the 
wounds  are  all  made  by  bullets  of  the  same 
kind.  But  during  this  revolution  every  kind 
of  weapon  was  used,  from  the  tiny  6  m-m 
(.25  cal.)  up  to  the  .50-60  cal.  There  were 
lead  bullets.    There  were  full  metal  jacket 
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and  soft  point  bullets.  Some  of  the  bullets 
punched  neat  little  holes  while  others  smashed 
and  tore  the  flesh.  I  recall  one  case  where  a 
man's  hand  was  smashed  into  sausage  meat 
by  a  soft  nose  .30  40.  I  recall  another  where 
half  a  man's  face  was  torn  away  by  the  same 
kind  of  bullet. 

Rifles  are  good  and  better.  The  Indians 
and  big  game  of  the  United  States  were  prac- 
tically exterminated  with  muzzle-loaders. 
We,  of  the  present  age,  would  think  we  were 
in  hard  luck  to  have  to  go  up  against  either 
an  Indian  or  grizzly  armed  with  only  a 
muzzle-loader.  Yet  our  forefathers  did  it 
and  made  good.  The  first  repeating  rifle 
was  hailed  with  great  joy.  Now,  even  a 
Mexican  revolutionist  would  spurn  such  a 
weapon.  My  friend  Gerrit  Forbes,  who 
lives  somewhere  in  the  New  England  states 
(if  he  isn't  somewhere  in  France)  told  me 
that  on  one  occasion,  several  years  ago,  when 
he  was  hunting  big  game  in  Africa,  he  became 
reduced  to  one  old  Manlicher  rifle  which  had 
been  shot  so  much  that  the  lands  were  just 
visible.  He  said  that  some  of  the  finest 
shooting  he  ever  did  was  done  with  this  old 
gun.  I  own  a  Mauser  that  was  fired  so  much 
in  the  Mexican  revolution  that  a  bullet  will 
drop  into  the  muzzle  three  inches  before  it 
meets  with  sufficient  resistance  to  stop  it. 
Some  time  ago  I  took  it  out  and  was  astonish- 
ed at  the  force  of  its  shooting  as  well  as  its. 
accuracy.  I  also  own  a  cheap  twelve  gauge 
shot  gun  that  is  horribly  pitted  but  I  can 
kill  rabbits  at  seventy-five  yards  with  it.  I 
don't  recommend  the  use  of  worn  out  guns 
but  much  good  shooting  may  be  done  with 
them,  in  case  they  happen  to  be  the  only 
kind  available. 

The  amateur  who  is  buying  his  first  gun 
hesitates  and  is  undecided  what  caliber  to 
get.  If  he  expects  to  encounter  game  no 
larger  than  deer  or  black  bear  rifles  of  the 
.30-30  class  are  best.  In  this  class  are  in- 
cluded the  .32  special,  the  .303  and  others. 
If  he  wants  a  heavier  caliber  for  moose  or 
elk  the  .30-40,  the  .33,  and  the  .35  Win- 
chester are  good  sizes.  For  large  bear  or 
large  South  African  game  he  can  go  the  limit 
on  heavy  calibers — the  .405  Winchester,  the 
9  m-m  Mauser,  or  even  the  Westley-Richards 
which  I  believe  is  the  repeater  of  heaviest 
caliber  made.  If  he  is  going  where  he  ex- 
pects to  shoot  sheep  and  other  game  at  long 
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LOOK    ON    THE   TOP   WAD    FOR  "INFALLIBLE" 


Will  Mi  '«»  i»  »  i 

'      •         £  ,«•«.  " 


Dominion 

CANUCK 
IMPERIAL 
REGAL 
SOVEREIGN 


HIGH  GUN 
IDEAL 
PREMIER 
TARGET 

ARROW 
NITRO  CLUB 

SELBY  LOADS 

CHALLENGE 
SUPERIOR 

BLACK  SHELLS 

AJAX 
CLIMAX 


FIELD 
RECORD 


Winchester 


REPEATER 
LEADER 


HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun 

POWDER 


When  you  buy  loaded  shotgun 
shells  you  buy  by  name.  You  ask 
for  your  favorite  make  and  see  to 
it  that  you  get  it. 

But  if  this  is  all  you  do  you  omit 
an  important  detail.  You  overlook 
the  matter  of  powder. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  obtain  a  powder 
with  which  you  are  familiar,  a 
powder  in  which  you  have  full 
confidence,  as  it  is  to  obtain  your 
favorite  make  of  shell.  You  ask 
for  the  powder  by  name  just  as  you 
ask  for  the  shell. 

Hercules  Infallible  Smokeless  Shot- 
gun Powder  may  be  obtained  in 
the  standard  makes  of  shells  given 
at  the  left.  The  shell  you  shoot  is 
among  them.  You  can  obtain  a 
Hercules  powder  in  that  shell  by 
asking  for  it  when  you  buy. 

On  the  top  wad  of  every  shell,  and  on  the 
side  of  the  box  in  which  the  shells  are  sold, 
is  printed  the  name  of  the  powder  with 
which  the  shell  is  loaded.  Look  for  the 
name  when  buying.  See  that  it  is  Infallible. 

This  powder  is  of  hrgh  quality  and  uniform 
quality.  It  gives  light  recoil,  even  patterns, 
and  high  velocity.   Write  for  a  free  booklet 
which  describes  it  fully. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1087   Market  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 
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range,  then  the  U.S.  Government,  the  Newton 
or  the  Ross  should  fill  the  bill.  I  do  not  like 
automatic  rifles.  Thev,  all  use  a  short  cart- 
ridge of  short  range.  Besides  an  automatic 
gun  of  any  kind  is  liable  to  hang  the  shell. 
A  lever  or  bolt  action  gun  shoots  rapidly 
enough  lor  any  practical  purpose.  I  thought 
at  the  time,  and  think  yet,  that  the  U.S. 


army  made  a  mistake  when  they  adopted  the 
automatic  pistol.  To  function  they  must 
be  kept  clean — something  impossible  in  the 
field.  The  try-out  given  them  by  Dodd's 
cavalry  when  pursuing  bandits  in  Mexico 
was  anything  but  satisfactory.  Now  that 
we  have  a  division  of  men  in  France  we  are 
likely  soon  to  hear  more  of  the  weapon. 


SATISFIED  WITH  THE  .30-30  FOR 
DEER  SHOOTING 

Sam  Edmonds 


Ihave  been  a  constant  reader  of  Rod  and 
Gun  for  the  past  five  years,  and  in  that 
time  I  have  not  missed  a  month,  having 
aiways  been  particularly  interested  in  the 
Guns  and  Ammunition  section.  I  have  been 
vastiy  amused  by  some  of  the  letters  relating 
to  the  different  rifles  and  concerning  their 
efficiency  in  the  game  field.  Some  there 
are  who  laud  the  high  velocity,  small  caliber 
rifle;  others  the  larger  bore  with  its  great 
shocking  power. 

For  the  last  five  years  I  have  spent,  along 
with  a  gang  of  from  eight  to  twelve  men,  two 
weeks  or  more  in  the  Canadian  north,  and  the 
predominating  rifle  was  the  .30-30,  and  I 
can  say  without  any  reservation  whatever 
that  the  .30-30  in  competition  with  the  .32 
Special,  .38-55  high  power  and  the  .303  Sav- 
age, shot  and  anchored  the  majority  of  the 
gamte;  and  we  always  got  our  count.  The 
only  two  deer  that,  to  our  knowledge,  escaped 
were  shot  with  a  .32  Special,  one  through  the 
bod5'  which  we  followed  about  two  miles  be- 
fore getting  it  in  Loon  Lake  and  the  other, 
which  was  shot  in  the  hip,  escaped  us  alto- 
gether, though  I  gather  from  an  article  in 
last  year's  Field  and  Stream  that  the  same 
deer  was  discovered  by  a  party  over  on 
Nogonosh  Lake  being  worried  by  dogs  (not 
ours,  however). 

My  purpose  in  this  article  is  to  show  that 
as  a  deer  rifle  any  of  the  2,000  foot-second- 
velocity  guns  are  sufficiently  powerful.  For 
myself  I  have  purchased  from  the  Marlin 
Arms  Company  a  .32-40  high  power  gun  and 
I  am  confident  that  there  is  no  deer  in  Parry 


Sound  that  I  can  not  knock  down  with  this 
rifle  as,  readily  as  with  any  of  the  other  guns. 
If  you  want  to  shoot  Alaskan  bear,  Kenai 
sheep  or  African  rhinos,  use  the  big  guns,  but 
for  deer  and  similar  game  the  3,000  foot  sec- 
ond guns  with  from  2,000  to  3,000  foot 
pounds  energy  are  a  joke.  They  are  a  fad, 
pure  and  simple. 

1  have  in  mind  an  old  hunter  who,  for 
years,  when  I  was  a  boy,  used  to  go  up  to 
Burks  Falls,  and  adjacent  places.  He  used 
a  .32-40  black  powder  Winchester  and  always 
brought  home  the  game.  One  of  the  finest 
buck  heads  I  have  ever  seen  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  son,  Mr.  Nichola  Swayze  at 
Bartonville,  Ontario  and  yet  you  hear  gun 
bugs  yelling  for  the  3,000  foot-seconds  guns. 
I  have  always  used  a  .30-30  and  the  only 
deer  that  went  any  distance  after  being  shot 
was  one  I  shot  between  the  hams  whiie  run- 
ning away  from  me  last  Fall.  The  bullet 
cut  off  an  arterjr,  however,  and  it  dropped 
within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  I  shot  a 
buck  through  the  lungs  two  years  ago  at  an 
estimated  distance  at  250  yards.  He  did 
not  go  over  twenty  yards  and,  when  opened, 
his  lungs  were  simply  a  froth,  the  bullet 
evidently  exploding  inside.  What  better 
execution  one  couid  desire  is  beyond  me. 
Let  the  gun  bug  use  the  .280  Ross,  the  New- 
ton .256,  the  1895  Winchester  with  its  .30 
Government,  .35  or  .405  cartridges,  but  give 
me  the  old  .30-30,  or  any  gun  of  equivalent 
power,  and  I'll  bring  home  as  much  meat 
as  any  of  them,  and  in  a  less  shattered  con- 
dition. 
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A  WORLD'S  RECORD 

This  Brook  Trout,  weighing  14H  pounds  (note  the  two- 
foot  rule)  was  caught 

ON  THE  NIPIGON  RIVER 

You  may  not  have  the  same  luck,  but  you  can  be  sure  of 
sensational  sport  if  you  visit  this  celebrated  stream. 

Book  reservation  beforehand  for  our  own  "Nipigon  Lodge"  to  insure  satisfaction. 
For  through  tickets,  information  and  descriptive  map  and  leaflet  apply  to  nearest 
C.N.R.  Agent  or  Gen.  Pas'r  Dept.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

CANADIAN    NOPTHERN  PAILWAV 


At  Chicago,  111.,  August  21, 1917,  C.  B.  Piatt,  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J  ,  won  the  National  Amateur  Championship 
at  double  targets,  shooting  the  PARKER  GUN,  score 

96  x  100 


When  it  comes  to  real  shooting, 
the  PARKER  GUN  is  there!!! 


PARKER  BROS.,  MSerGsun  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

N.  Y.  Salesrooms,  32  Warren  St. 
Resident  Agent,  A.  W.  duBray,  P.O.  Box  102,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ANOTHER  ADMIRER  OF  THE  .30-30 

L.  H.  Grover 


A friend  of  ours  has  written  unkind  words 
about  a  friend  of  mine,  perhaps  yours 
as  well.  It  may  be  our  friend  took  a 
cast  at  someone  with  leanings  in  the  .30-30 
direction;  if  so  I  rise  to  the  bait.  What  I 
desire  to  state  is  that  when  the  .250-3000  of 
any  standard  make  excells  the  work  of  any 
standard  .30-30,  facts  and  figures  to  count, 
it  is  time  to  make  such  sweeping  statements 
as  made  by  Brother  Dean  in  the  July  number 
Rod  and  Gun. 

Take  the  last  paragraph  of  the  article 
which  reads  as  follows:— "Yes,  the  .250-3000 
has  the  .30-30  beaten  every  way  it  comes  to 


bringing  home  the  bacon."  Now  to  busi- 
ness, facts  and  figures.  I  have  an  old  friend, 
a  .30-30  of  a  standard  make,  which  has 
assisted  me  in  bringing  home  the  bacon  in 
the  form  of  21  deer  and  one  moose,  the  latter 
killed  dead  in  his  tracks  with  a  single  shot. 
There  were  no  crushed  or  pulverized  bones; 
nor  were  they  required;  they  spoil  the  bacon. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  man 
who  cannot  kill  his  deer  anywhere  up  to 
250  yards  with  a  .30-30  would  be  spending 
money  foolishly  by  purchasing  any  other 
caliber. 


INTERESTED  IN  THE  .22  LONG 

RIFLE 

R.  H.  Davidson 


BEING  a  regular  reader  of  Rod  and  Gun, 
and  especially  the  gun  department, 
would  ask  if  you  would  give  me  the 
address  of  "W.  E.  T."  Orillia,  Ontario,  author 
of  a  very  interesting  little  article  on  the  small 
bore  in  your  June  number,  or  any  other  small 
borers  who  like  the  target  game  with  the  .22. 
(Regret  we  cannot  give  the  address  called 
for.  Mr.  Geikie  had  "W.  E.  T.'s"  letter 
while  June  copy  has  been  destroyed. — 
Editor). 

Since  shooting  over  the  military  range 
has  been  abandoned  for  the  time  being,  I 
have  taken  up  with  the  .22.  I  have  always 
been  a  lover  of  expending  ammunition,  but 
at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  study  of  ballistics. 
Was  surprised  to  find  what  a  wonderful  little 
cartridge  the  .22  long-rifle  is  at  ranges  up  to 
100  yards,  and  I  shoould  say  up  to  200  yards 
under  favorable  weather  conditions,  although 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  test  beyond  100 
yards.  Have  just  completed  a  practice 
string  of  50  shots  at  each  of  the  following 


ranges,  25,  50  and  100  yards,  using  one-inch 
bull  at  25  yards,  with  half-inch  center,  two- 
inch  bull  at  50  yards  with  one-inch  center 
and  a  four-inch  bull  at  100  yards  with  two- 
inch  center,  other  rings  quarter-inch  apart 
at  25,  half-inch  apart  at  50  and  one-inch 
apart  at  100  yards,  counting  from  center 
ring  10  to  1.  Used  Savage  model  1914 
repeater,  Lyman  rear  peep  combination  front 
globe  sight,  Winchester  greaseless  bullets, 
long  rifle  (unable  to  procure  Lesmok  in  any 
make  here).  Shot  from  prone  position,  using 
sling.    Shot  one  range  a  day  only. 

If  you  have  the  space  for  this  would  like 
to  see  it  in  print  and  if  there  are  any  small 
borers  interested  would  like  to  see  them 
try  their  hand  and  see  what  they  can  run  up. 
My  score  is  nothing  to  vbe  proud  of  but  I 
would  like  to  have  someone  who  is  interested 
in  the  game  try  a  score  as  nearly  under  the 
same  conditions  as  possible.  Telescope  sight, 
of  course,  would  be  barred  as  I  can  improve 
my  own  score  immensely  with  a  'scope. 


.22  H.  P.  SAVAGE  AS  A  COYOTE  GUN 


(I  regret  that  the  writer's  name  does  not 
appear  with  the  following  interesting  com- 
munication. The  photos  mentioned  were 
received  with  the  letter  but  in  order  to  print 
the  letter  this  month  cannot  be  used  as  there 


would  not  be  time  to  have  engravings  made. — 

Editor). 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  magazine  for 
some  time  and  have  noticed  a  lot  of  tearing 
down  of  the  little  .22  Ii.P.  Savage.    Now  I 
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Give  Your  Gun  A  Square  Deal 


Every  man  who  takes  pride  in  his  gun  keeps  it  in  first-class  condition.    No   good  sportsman 
neglects  his  gun.    A  dirty  gun  soon  goes  to  pieces.    The  bullet  that  goes  straight  to  the  mark  do 
not  first  forge  through  a  mass  of  lead,  burnt  powder,  etc.,  in  the  barrel.     Keep  your  gun  bright  and 
clean  by  using  Marble's  Gun  "Tools."    Protect   your  investment — your   gun   cost  you   a   heap  of 
money.    Marble's  Gun  "Tools"  will  keep  it  in   tip-top  shape  and   prolong  its  life.    Thousands  of 
users  are  loyal  boosters.    Buy  to-day  of  your  dealer,  or  send  order  direct  to  us. 


\ 

es  m 
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MaJI^S  famous (junjqofe 


MARBLE'S  JOINTED  RIFLE  ROD. 
Substantial  as  a  one-piece  rod — more  conven- 
ient. Brass  with  steel  joints.  Swivel  tip  prevents 
twisting  of  rod,  gives  whirling  movement  that  cleans 
thoroughly.  For  all  sporting  and  military  rifles. 
Mention  calibre  and  length  of  barrel  when  ordering. 
Any  calibre,  price  $1.00. 

MARBLE'S 
NITRO- 
SOLVENT  OIL 
AND  ANTI- 
RUST  ROPES 
Best  gun  oil  on 
market.  Dis- 
solves residue  of 
all     black  and 
smokeless  pow- 
ders, including 
cordite.  Stops 

corrosion.  Use  with  Marble's  Anti-Rust 
Ropes  to  keep  gun  in  perfect  condition 
when  idle.  Soak  rope  in  soil  and  draw 
through  gun  barrel.  Price,  Nitro-Sol- 
vent  Oil,  25c  and  50c  sizes.  SAMPLE 
FREE.  Anti-Rust  Ropes,  50c.  State 
caliber  or  gauge  and  length  of  barrel. 


IHESPRING  TEMPERED  SPIRAL  STEELCORE  OF  MARBLE  S  CLEANERS 

MARBLE'S  RIFLE  CLEANER. 
Made  of  soft  brass  gauze  washers  on  a  spir- 
ally bent  spring  tempered  steel  wire.  Gets  into 
rifling — cleans  thoroughly — removes  lead.  Can't 
harm  finest  rifle.  Lasts  a  life-time.  Fits  any 
standard  rod.    State  calibre  wanted.    Price  50c. 


MARBLE'S 
AUXILIARY 
CARTRIDGES 


You  can  actually  save  9-10  in  target  practice 
with  your  favorite  big  game  rifle  by  using  .22, 
.25  or  .32  pistol  cartridges  in  connection  with 
Marble's  Auxiliary  Cartridges  instead  of  the  reg- 
ular rifle  ammunition.  Used  by  National  Guard 
and  thousands  of  sportsmen.  For  most  all 
sporting  rifles.  Loaded  in  magazine  or  breech. 
Bullet  starts  with  a  twist  and  does  NOT  strip 
nor  lead  barrel.  Does  not  harm  rifle  firing  pin. 
Price.  75c. 


Buy  of  your  dealer  or  order  direct  from  us, 
Send  today  for  Catalog  No.  18 — describes 
Marble's  famous  60  Outing  Specialties  and 
Game  Getter  Gun. 


Marble  Arms  &  Mfg.  Co.,  581  Delta  Ave.,  Gladstone,  Mich. 


Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The  slit 
over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows  freedom 
in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by  sportsmen, 
automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact.by  everybody.  Sold 
by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  bu 

THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO.  -  -  -  -  HAMILTON,  CANADA 


NEWTON 
HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 


HIGHEST  VELOCITY  RIFLES^  IN  THE  WORLD.      A  new  bolt  action 
rifle,  Amsrisan  made  from  butt  plate  to  muzzle.    Calibers  .22  to  .35.  Velocity  3100 
f.s.    Prisa  $50.03.    N swton  straight  line  hand  reloading  tools.      Send  stamp  for  descriptive 

circular.    NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  Inc.,  506  Mutual  Life  Bldgr.   BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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have  shot  a  .22  H.P.  Savage  for  three  years, 
using  it  on  deer,  coyotes  and  jack  rabbits. 
This  winter  I  shot  over  twenty  coyotes  with 
this  little  gun  at  ranges  from  90  to  500  yards. 
While  I  do  not  claim  the  .22  to  be  an  all 
around  good  long  range  rifle,  I  do  claim  that 
if  it  is  held  right  and  there  is  no  wind,  it  will 
do  as  fine  shooting  at  any  range  as  a  .30-30 
rifle  will.    I  have  seen  a  coyote  drop  dead 
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at  400  yards  from  one  shot  of  the  .22,  a*d 
I  have  seen  others  run  a  mile  after  the  little 
bullet  had  gone  clear  through  the  lungs. 

Now  for  anyone  hunting  in  scrub  the  .22 
is  of  no  use  whatever.  I  have  seen  a  good 
shot  miss  a  deer  six  times  at  fifty  yards  in 
scrub.  The  bullet  is  too  light  for  scrub 
or  wind.  I  enclose  two  photos  of  coyotes 
killed  with  a  little  .22  H.P.  Savage. 


AN  INTERESTING  LETTER  CON- 
CERNING REVOLVERS 

Thos.  Roche 


I'VE  often  hoped  and  wished  that  the 
Haines  model  revolver  would  make  its 
appearance  in  sufficient  numbers  that 
we  all  could  have  one.  but,  really,  there  are 
so  many  very  excellent  guns  to  be  had  that 
seemingly  all  could  be  satisfied.  But  it 
seems  a  long  way  off  when  the  gun  to  suit  all 
will  be  made — personally  I  think  it  never 
will  be.  But  the  unceasing  search  through 
all  the  years  for  something  better  in  guns 
and  everything  else  produced  wonderful  re- 
sults. But  I  do  not  care  to  see  the  absolutely 
perfect  in  anything  that  is  manufactured 
because  it  would  look  too  much  like  the  end 
of  the  trail.  And  that  would  mean  the  end 
of  the  real  joy  of  honest  strife.  There  is 
little  pleasure  in  being  handed  the  good 
things  of  life;  it  is  better  to  hustle  for  them. 

That  nice  collection  of  one-hand  guns  that 
ChaunCey  Thomas  placed  before  us  recently 
was  very  attractive.  It  would  be  a  real 
pleasure  to  present  all  gun  cranks  with  a 
similar  collection.  Time  and  man's  ingen- 
uity may  show  a  better  but  I  doubt  it. 

You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  man  who 
had  his  mind  set  on  some  particular  revolver. 
If  he  only  had  that!  Well,  finally  he  got  it. 
Somehow  one  gets  anything  he  wants  if  he 
only  wants  bad  enough.  How  he  handled 
it,  snapped  it,  looked  over  the  sights;  care- 
fully wiped  it  and  put  it  away  and  just  three 
minutes  afterwards  looked  at  it  again  to  see 
if  any  rust  was  forming  anywhere!  He 
showed  it  to  his  friends,  and,  good  fellows 
that  they  were,  heard  it  proclaimed  the 
best  ever.  But  somehow  he  could  not  make 
all  bull's  eyes,  even  at  fifteen  yards.  But 
all  that  was  required  was  practice;  that  was 
all.  He  practiced  long  and  faithfully  but 
with  slight  improvement.  Then  one  day 
his  eye  caught  an  article  by  one  who  con- 


sistently made  four-inch  groups  at  fifty  yards 
with  a  .38-40  Frontier,  and  that  was  the 
gun  he  must  have.  In  time  he  became 
the  owner  of  such  an  arm;  it  was  some  gun 
all  right.  But  the  groups  at  fifty  yards 
varied;  yes,  varied  greatly.  Then  this  par- 
ticular crank  read  another  article  by  one 
who  could  always  hit  any  small  letter  that 
he  desired  on  a  small  tomato  can  at  twenty 
yards  or  make  a  coal  oil  can  rattle  at  one- 
hundred  yards,  and  his  pet  gun  was  a  single 
action  Peacemaker  with  but  a  four-inch 
barrel!  Our  crank  must  have  a  similar  gun 
or  pine  away.  And  so  on  and  so  forth; 
always  changing  and  never  satisfied.  After 
years  of  experimenting  he  finally  turns  to  his 
first  choice.  The  recollection  of  a  few  very 
good  shots  from  any  revolver  will  multiply 
with  the  years  until  finally,  through  such  a 
glamour  of  first  performances,  a  haze  will 
completely  envelope  the  multitude  of  poor 
shots  and  they  will  be  forgotten. 

Do  you  think  it  foolish  for  an  otherwise 
normal  and  sane  man  to  fuss  over  a  gun  that 
he  does  nothing  with  but  shoot  at  a  target, 
clean,  oil  and  wipe  inside  and  out  and  put  it 
away?  That  question  opens  a  way  for  end- 
less discussion;  let's  drop  it. 

Recently  I  purchased  a  really  practical 
and  efficient  revolver  and  one  that  appeals 
to  me  very  much.  It  is  a  Colt  Army  Special 
with  six-inch  barrel.  The  rear  sight  is  a 
great  improvement,  in  fact  as  good  as  the 
rear  sight  on  any  target  revolver.  With  this 
new  Colt  I  can  make  as  good  scores  as  with 
any  target  revolver.  This  arm  is  perfectly 
balanced  and  very  accurate.  I  had  a  piece 
of  copper  put  on  the  front  sight  and  then 
finished  so  that  the  shape  of  the  sight  re- 
mains the  same  as  originally.  This  pro- 
duces a  sight  that  shows  up  nicely  and  makes 
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BUY  Hallam  G  UARANTEED 

FURS 


No  matter 
where  you 
live, you  can 
obtain  the 
latest  styles 
and  the 
highest 

quality  in  Fur  sets  or  garments  from  Hallam's  by  mail.  All 
Hallam  garments  are  high  quality  Furs — yet  can  be  obtained 
by  you  direct  by  mail  at  lower  prices  than  elsewhere  for  the 
same  quality — every  Hallam  garment  is  guaranteed. 


.  riAlL  DIRECT  FROM 
BY      TRAPPER  to  YOU 


We  Can  Sell  at 
Such  Low  Prices 


W/o  C^ck-r\  Coll  r\-t    Because,  in  the  first  place,  we  buy  our 
VV  Iiy  VVe  tidn  oeil  at    skins  direct  from  the  Trapper,  and  sell 

direct  to  you  for  cash,  saving  you  a  great 
share  of  the  middlemen's  profits — high 
store  rent — bad  accounts — salesman's 
salaries.  Then  you  are  sure  of  satisfaction  when  you  buy  by  mail  from  Hallam. 
You  see  the  articles  in  your  own  home  and  can  examine  them  without  inter- 
ference^— if  the  goods  do  not  please  YOU  in  any  way — you  can  simply  send 
them  back  AT  OUR  EXPENSE,  and  we  will  cheerfully  return  your  money — 
you  are  not  out  one  cent  This  compels  us  to  give  extra  good  value  as 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  goods  returned. 

The  articles  illustrated  in  this  advertisement  are  fair  samples  of 
Hallam's  great  values  and  will  be  sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 


1506 


1506.  Driving  Coat  of  Fine  Muskrat. 
45  inch  length,  beautifully  designed. 
Skins  are  of  fine  quality;  even,  dark 
colors,  carefully  matched,  and  work- 
manship is  faultless.  Lined  with 
heavy  guaranteed  brown  satin — new 
style  collar,  which  can  be  worn  as  a 
high  Chin-chin  or  flat  as  in  small 
illustration.  Finished  at  waist  line 
with  half  belt.  In  sizes  32  to  42, 
bust. 

$75.00,  delivered  to  you. 


1686.  Handsome  Manchurian  Wolf 
Set.  Newest  design,  made  from  fine, 
jet  black  silky  skins.  The  large  stole 
is  in  two  skin  style,  wide  across  the 
back,  and  shoulders — trimmed  with 
heads,  tails  and  paws.  Muff  is  large 
and  comfortable,  made  over  soft 
down  bed — has  wrist  cord  and  is 
trimmed  with  head  and  tail — lined 
with  corded  silk  poplin.  Exceptional 
value. 

$13.50  per  set,  delivered  to  you. 


1508.  Muff  to  match  in  new  melon  shape  (as  illustrated),  or  in  pillow  style. 
$11.50  delivered  to  you. 

1507.    Hat  to  match,  silk  lined.    $7.50,  delivered  to  you. 
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FREE 


A  beautifully  illustrated  Fur  Style  Book — giving  advance  information 
on  furs  and  fur  fashions  and  containing  125  illustrations  of  up-to-date 
Furs  and  Fur  Garments — All  these  illustrations  are  photographs  of 
living  people — thus  showing  how  the  Furs  REALLY  appear,  it  shows 
Furs  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

Don"t  fail  to  send  for  this  book  TO-DAY- 
be  mailed  as  requests  are  received. 


j 

-it  is  now  ready  and  will  | 


HALLAM'S  1917-18  FUR  STYLE  BOOK 


S  Don't  forget  to  send  for  Hallam's  Style  Boq4c  to-day — It's  FREE 
S       Address,  using  number  as  below,  please. 


Limited. 


236  Hallam  Building 
TORONTO 
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it  very  easy  to  see  readily  when  aiming.  The 
gun  and  sights  suit  me  so  well  that  I  care 
little  for  the  regular  target  revolvers  or  sights. 
The  sights   on   the  target  revolvers  have 


always  bothered  me  more  or  less  when  insert- 
ing or  removing  revolver  in  or  from  scabbard. 

The  .22  Colt  automatic:  if,  yes,  if  I  could 
get  it  I  would  surely  own  one. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION  QUERIES 
AND  ANSWERS 


Sights  for  .30-30  Marlin  Carbine. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Will  you 
please  tell  me  what  you  would  consider  the 
best  sights  for  a  Marlin  carbine  of  .30-30 
caliber,  the  arm  to  be  used  for  big  game 
hunting? 

Bridgetown,  N.S.  Albert  Burns. 

(You  do  not  state  the  sights  you  have  been 
using  on  the  carbine.  1  presume,  however, 
that  your  little  carbine  is  fitted  with  the 
standard  carbine  sights  and  tha(  as  you  have 
asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  sights  for 
your  carbine  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
ones  now  on  your  arm.  If  these  prove  to 
be  the  facts  in  the  case,  I  should  advise  having 
the  weapon  fitted  with  peep  sights,  provided 
you  can  do  good  work  with  them.  If  not, 
would  then  suggest  retaining  your  present 
rear  open  sight  but  remove  the  front  sight 
and  substitute  a  bead  sight  of  some  standard 
make,  like  the  Lyman  or  Marble.  Either 
of  these  firms  make  excellent  sights  and 
offer  a  great  variety  of  styles  to  choose  from 
so  that  vou  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
selecting  one  that  should  prove  entirely 
satisfactory.  Beads  can  be  had  of  several 
sizes  and  made  of  ivory,  gold,  copper  or  silver. 
I  have  used  them  all  but  have  finally  decided 
the  silver  bead  suits  me  rather  better,  under 
all  conditions  of  light  and  background,  than 
any  other.  'I  have  mentioned  your  using 
your  present  rear  open  sight  provided  you 
prefer  open  to  peep  sights  for  hunting  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  will  be  about  as 
good  a  rear  open  sight  as  can  be  regularly 
had  but  not  the  best  that  could  be  made  if 
manufacturers  could  be  pursuaded  to  pay 
attention  to  details  and  produce  a  rear  open 
sight  that  would  not  glitter  in  bright  lights. 
Such  a  desireable  rear  sight  can  be  produced 
but  it  would  require  more  space  to  describe 
than  can  be  found  in  this  number  but  I  hope 
to  fully  consider  this  matter  at  an  early  date. 
I  might  say,  however,  that  nearly  any  of  the 
rear  open  sights  regularly  supplied  can,  by 
properly  "working  over,"  be  greatly  improved 


and  rendered  practically  "glitter  proof"  in 
the  majority  of  conditions  under  which  the 
hunter  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  use  them. 
But  the  work  has  to  be  carefully  done  and 
afterwards  the  sight  carefully  guarded  against 
becoming  worn  bright  from  contact  with  the 
hands,  clothing,  etc.  When  properly  shaped 
and  finished  such  a  rear  open  sight  is  worth 
a  great  deal  to  me  and  with  a  silver  bead 
front  sight  produces  a  combination  that  I 
prefer  above  all  others  for  a  hunting  rifle. 
In  the  little  .30-30  Winchester  carbines, 
favorite  arms  of  mine  for  many  purposes, 
I  often  have  filled^rear  sight  slots  with  blank 
pieces, — this  for  myself  and  others, — and 
cut  new  dove-tail  farther  forward  in  barrel 
and  fitted  with  the  Winchester  sporting  rear 
sight  which,  when  worked  over  to  suit,  has 
produced  a  very  satisfactory  rear  open  sight. 
If  such  a  rear  sight  should  appeal  to  you  I 
think  a  gunsmith  could  easily  equip  your 
Marlin  with  such  a  sight.  The  reason  for 
cutting  new  slot  in  barrel  for  the  sporting 
rear  sight  is  that  in  the  standard  Winchester 
carbines  the  slot  is  something  like  an  inch  too 
near  the  receiver  for  the  sporting  sight  and 
I  think  the  same  would  be  the  case  in  the 
Marlin,  but  am  not  quite  certain  as  I  have  no 
Marlin  within  reach.  If  ordering  from  the 
factory  the  arm  coul(J  be  supplied  with  rear 
slot  cut  at  any  desired  place  and  nearly  any 
special  rear  sight  fitted  that  might  appeal  to 
the  owner.  So  far  I  have  only  mentioned 
open  sights.  If  you  prefer  peep  sights  for 
the  carbine,  then  I  would  suggest  the  front 
bead  sights  that  have  been  mentioned — that 
is  some  one  of  them — and  a  Marble  or  Lyman 
tang  peep  or  a  Lyman  receiver  sight  for  the 
rear  one.  Many,  possibly  the  majority,  pre- 
fer the  tang  peep  sight  as  the  aperture  is  thus 
placed  nearer  the  eye  than  in  the  case  of  the 
receiver  sight  being  used.  Then  others  pre- 
fer the  receiver  sight,  finding  it  better  in  at 
least  one  way  as  it  does  not  interfere  in  the 
slightest  in  gripping  the  wrist  of  the  rifle 
stock.  Also  they  find  little  trouble  from 
the  receiver  sight  becoming  caught  in  the 
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The  three  words  that 
tell  the  whole  ^lory  of 
a  perf edl  cup  of  coffee, 
from  plantation  to 
breakfast  table  

"Seal  Brand"  Coffee. 

In       1  and  2  pound  tins.   Whole — ground — pulverized — also 
fine  ground  for  Percolators.   Never  sold  in  bulk.  187 

CHASE  &  SANBORN,  MONTREAL. 
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Hardy's  The  Great  British  Specialists 
In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


Manufacturers  to 

MS  MAJESTY 
KING  GEORGE  V. 


THE  GREAT 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
says,  *'  We  must 
never  forget  that  it 
is  to  HARDY 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


THE  "DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel-hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's."  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75  %  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.  All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  ex- 
perts whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS 
have  been  awarded.  Length  9-ft.,  weight  5^  ozs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  5%  ozs.; 
10-ft.,  weight  6  ozs.  All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings. 
PRICE— Rod,  with  one  top  only,  $18.37;  with  two  tops,  $22.04.  If  in  Bamboo 
protector  case  to  carry  THE  WHOLE  ROD,  $2.44  extra. 

DRY  FLIES— As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford, 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc.,  60  cents  per  doz. 

GUT  CASTS — The  Anglo-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 
Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto 
to  medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 
8/6d.  per  doz.  or  $2.08,  9-ft.  11  /-per  doz.  or  $2.69. 

Hardy  Bros., Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 
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clothing,  brush,  etc.  In  this  respect  it  is  as 
satisfactory  as  the  open  sight.  In  choosing 
between  the  two  types,  i.e.,  the  receiver  or 
tang  peep  sights —  I  should  select  the  receiver 
sight  though  I  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
the  tang  sight  in  being  nearer  the  eye. 

Please  note  that  for  a  hunting  rifle  I  prefer 
a  set  of  open  sights,  the  rear  one  remodelled 
to  be  glitter  proof  and  the  front  one  a  silver 
bead  of  standard  size.  Also  permit  me  to 
state  that  I  believe  that  the  Lyman  or  Marble 
peep  sights,  when  used  with  the  large  aper- 
tures, have  advantages  under  certain  con- 
ditions, over  any  type  of  open  sights.  Par- 
ticularly do  I  believe  this  to  be  true  in  poor 
lights,  such  as  early  in  the  morning  or  late 
at  night,  though  the  statement  recently 
appeared  in  another  magazine  that  the  open 
sights  were  better  under  such  conditions. 
When  the  large  aperture  is  used,  however, 
and  with  no  open  rear  sight  on  the  barrel, 
this  should  always  be  removed  when  peep  is 
fitted  and  slot  fitted  with  blank  or  a  folding 
Lyman  or  Marble  open  sight)  it  seems  to  me 
that  as  long  as  one  can  distinguish  the  game  s 
clearly  enough  to  know  positively  what  it  is 
the  hunter  will  find  he  can  place  his  shots 
much  nearer  the  vital  spot  of  the  game  than 
when  using  open  sights.  If  you  can  do  good 
work — that  is  as  good  or  better  work  under 
all  conditions  with  the  peep  sights  as  with 
the  open  ones,  I  should  strongly  advise  you 
to  have  your  carbine  equipped  with  them. 
If,  however,  you  have  more  confidence  in 
the  open  sights  under  the  majority  of  game 
shooting  conditions  likely  to  be  met  with, 
then  I  should  advise  you  to  adopt  the  open 
sights.  More  concerning  this  subject  later. 
—Editor). 

Comparative  Merits  of  the  Colt  Single  Action 
and  New  Service  Models. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition :  I  wrote  you 
last  winter  asking  some  questions  concerning 
revolvers,  the  answers  being  printed  in  the 
June  number  evidently  having  been  held  up 
due  to  your  being  in  the  South  West,  a  fact 
unknown  to  me  at  the  time  of  writing  you. 
I  have  for  years  endeavored  to  learn  which 
is  the  best  of  two  revolvers,  the  Single  Action 
Colt  or  the  New  Service.  By  "best,"  I  mean 
which  is  best  for  all  purposes  from  game 
trails  to  hold  ups;  in  sand,  snow,  heat  and 
cold.  Which  of  the  two  guns  will  prove 
best  under  these  or  other  conditions.  Ashley 
A.  Haines  claims  the  single  action  Colt  is 
the  best  big  caliber  gun  the  world  can  now 
give  us.  I  have  heard  this  several  times. 
The  editor  of  "Guns  and  Ammunition"  also 


recommends  the  single  action  Frontier  model. 
I  have  written  all  the  expert  shots  in  the 
United  States  that  I  could  learn  of  and  most 
of  them  advise  me  to  tie  to  the  single  action 
Colt  as  it,  as  they  claim,  is  the  most  reliable  of 
all  one-hand  guns.  But  none  of  them  explain 
why  it  is  superior  to  the  Colt  New  Service. 
When  a  person  knows  that  a  certain  article 
is  superior  to  all  others  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  give  his  reasons  for  having  arrived  at  such 
a  decision. 

I  have  never  owned  a  New  Service  Colt  so 
do  not  know  how  it  would  compare  with  the 
Single  Action  model  I  now  have  for  re- 
liability, speed  of  firing,  etc.  The  features 
I  do  not  like  about  the  single  action  I  have 
are  as  follows:  It  is  slow  to  load  and  eject 
shells  while  I  do  not  like  the  long  swing,  or 
sweep,  of  the  hammer;  it  sticks  up  too  high 
to  suit  me  for  fast  cocking;  my  hand  changes 
every  time  I  cock  or  reach  for  the  hammer 
spur;  hand  grips  handle  differently  for  every 
shot,  which  I  think  is  all  wrong  for  best 
shooting.  For  these  reasons  I  shall  believe, 
until  shown,  that  the  New  Service  Colt  is  the 
best  large  caliber  revolver  one  could  pur- 
chase at  the  present  time. 

One  more  question  only  for  this  time: 
Which  of  these  three  calibers — the  .38-40, 
.44-40  or  .45  Colt — would  you  choose  for 
game  killing?  Many  hunters  claim  the 
.38-40  is  the  best  killer  due  to  its  higher 
velocity. 

Sulphur,  S.D.  C.  G. 

(I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  how  Mr. 
Geikie  would  crawl  out  of  the  awkward 
situation  "C.G."  has  placed  those  of  us  in 
who  have  written  him  that  the  single  action 
Colt  was  a  better  arm  than  the  New  Service 
of  same  make.  While  I  shall  comment 
somewhat  on  the  various  points  brought 
out  in  "C.G.'s"  interesting  communication, 
I  might  as  well  state  at  the  beginning  that 
simply  because  some  of  us — or  many,  as 
happens  to  be  the  case — state  a  certain  thing 
is  better  than  some  other,  it  need  not  necessar- 
ily follow  that  our  opinions  are  always  abso- 
lutely right.  Let  "C.G.",  with  whom  I  have 
had  considerable  correspondence  over  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  arms  he  men- 
tions, remember  that  the  decisions  handed 
him  represent  the  findings  of  individuals 
who  have  used  both  types  of  arms  and  that 
their  reports  may,  or  may  not,  line  up  with 
experience  of  others.  The  writers  he  men- 
tions, myself  included,  have  found  the  single 
action  Colt  the  best  arm  for  our  use.  In 
handing  out  our  decisions  in  the  matter,  we 
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BIG  GAME  HUNTING 


Hunt 
While 
You 
May 


G.  T.  BELL, 
Passenger  Traffic  Mgr., 
Montreal. 

•W.  S.  COOKSON, 
General  Passenger  Agent, 
Montreal 


MOOSE    -  DEER 


The  silent  spots  in 
"THE  HIGHLANDS 

OF  ONTARIO" 
are  the  homes  of  Moose* 
Deer,  Bear  and  other 
Big  Game. 

—OPEN  SEASONS 
Deer,  Nov.  1st  to  Nov.  15th 
Moose,  Nov.  1st  to  Nov.  15th 

In  some  of  the  Northern  dis- 
tricts of  Ontario,  including 
Timagami,  the  open  season  has 
been  extended  and  is  from  Nov. 
lst;to  Nov.  30th. 

In  that  part  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  lying  north  of  the  Can- 
adian Government  Railway  from 
the  Quebec  to  the  Manitoba 
boundary,  the  open  season  for 
moose  is  from  Oct.  10th  to 
Nov.  30th. 

Write  to  any  agent  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  for  illustrated  lit- 
erature, full  particulars  of  game 
laws,  etc.,  or  to  J.  QUINLAN, 
Bonaventure  Station,  Montreal, 
or  C.  E.  HORNING,  Union. 
Station,  Toronto. 


OU  know  "Dowag 
means  fishing  tackl< 
just  as  you  kno 
Kodak"  mear 
camera.     But  don' 
forget  that  there's  only  one 
maker  of    genuine  "Dowagiac" 
Rods,  Reels  and  Minnows  - 
that's  Jas.  Heddon's  Son 
Dowagiac,    Mich.,    the  Bait- 
Casting  Capital  of  the  United 
States. 

Write  for  the  new 
Heddon  Catalog.  It's  a 
beauty  and  it's  free. 


i  Heddon's  Genuine 

,  owagiacl 


PRINCE  GEORGE  

TORONTO        -       -  CANADA 

Magnificiently  Furnished.  Liberally  Conducted. 
Cuisine  unexcelled.  Courteous  and  Prompt  Service. 
European  Plan.    American  Plan. 

SAMUEL  H.  THOMPSON.  Proprietor 


Gun  Cabinets 


$15-»« 

TO 

$100^0 


If  interested,  write  for  our  special  illustrated 
Gun  Cabinet  Sheet. 

Send  us  your  address  for  our  illustrated 
Gun  Catalog. 


THE  H.  H.  KIFFE  CO. 

525  Broadway,       NEW  YORK  CITY 
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have  probably  given  a  wrong  impression  by 
stating  that  it  was  the  best  arm  among  the 
large  calibers  when  we  may  have  meant  that 
it  was  the  best  Jor  us.  A  thing  that  might  be 
found  by  us  superior  to  something  else  might 
be  found  inferior  by  others;  and  without 
doubt  this  has  been  the  case  or  we  would  not 
have  both  types  offered  us;  someone — or 
many — decided  a  better  arm  than  the  single 
action  could  be  produced;  hence  the  New 
Service.  But  is  it  better  than  the  single 
action?  Yes,  and  No.  It  is  the  best  for 
the  man  that  doesn't  like  all  the  features  to 
be  found  in  the  single  action  Colt  just  as 
the  single  action  is  best  for  those  of  us  who 
do  not  like  all  the  features  to  be  found  in  the 
New  Service.  Both  are  excellent  arms. 
Which  of  the  two  is  the  best  depends  largely 
on  which  the  individual  shooter  may  like 
the  best. 

Now  which  is  the  best  of  the  revolvers 
"from  game  trails  to  holdups;  in  sand,  snow, 
heat  and  cold."  Barring  the  hold-ups,  I 
can  speak  from  experience  with  the  single 


action;  it  would  be  best  for  me  under  these 
conditions.  As  to  comparative  speed  of  the 
two  arms  under  discussion,  I  can  prove  no- 
thing concerning  this  matter  now  as  a  badly 
contracted  little  finger  on  my  right  hand 
absolutely  precludes  rapid  manipulation  of 
either  of  the  big  guns  we  are  considering. 
And  before  this  affliction  came  upon  me  I 
never  made  any  speed  trials  with  the  two 
arms  though  I  should  have  expected,  had 
such  trials  been  made,  that  the  single  action 
would  have  won  out  by  at  least  a  fair  margin. 
Since  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the 
New  Service,  however,  I  am  now  of  the 
opinion  that,  when  used  by  shooters  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  each,  that  there  would 
be  but  little  difference.  In  speaking  of  the 
two  arms  from  the  standpoint  of  speed  of 
fire,  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  considering  the 
New  Service  as  being  used  as  a  single  action 
arm.  The  man  that  has  learned  to  manipu- 
late the  single  action  properly,  and  then 
attempts  to  operate  the  New  Service  in  the 
same  manner,  will  be  woefully  disappointed 


ON  THE  LOOKOUT— HIGHLANDS  OF  ONTARIO.  (See  page  483) 

Courtesy  Grand  Trunk  Ry. 
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FREE 
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Hallam's  Trapper's  Guide— 96  pages; 
illustrated;  English  or  French;  tells  how 
and  where  to  trap;  what  bait  and  traps  to 
use;  is  full  of  useful  information. 

Hallam's  Trappers'  Supply  Catalog — 
36  pages;  illustrated;  rifles,  traps,  animal 
baits,  headlights,  fish  nets  and  all  neces- 
sary trappers'  and  sportsmen's  supplies  at 
low  prices. 

Hallam's  Raw  Fur  News — Gives 
latest  prices  and  advance  in- 
formation on  the  raw  fur 
market.' 

Write  to-day. 

Address  giving 
number  as 
below. 


ship  uour^dKAft/ 


i  mi  ted 


171  HALLAM  BUILDING, 
TORONTO 


CLARK'S  PEANUT  BUTTER 


BETTER  THAN  BUTTER 


is  made  from  the  finest  grade  of  Pea- 
nuts with  the  addition  of  salt.  No  other 
ingredient  enters  into  its  composition, 
and  its  excellent  flavor  is  due  to  the 
Clark  Method  of  Preparation. 

Cfork's  Peanut  Butter  is  appetizing, 
nutritious  and,  above  all,  economical. 


NICER  THAN  JAM 


Invaluable  for  Home  or  Camp  use, 


W.    CLARK,   LIMITED,  MONTREAL 
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in  results  just  as  the  man  who  has  learned 
the  New  Service  thoroughly  will  ^be  dis- 
appointed when  he  attempts  rapid  fire  with 
the  single  action  Colt  as  entirely  different 
methods  of  operating  the  two  arms  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  reach  top  speed  with  either. 
If  "G.G."  has  been  reaching  for  the  greatest 
speed  possible  with  the  •  single  action  by 
attempting  to  cock  with  the  end  of  the  thumb, 
then  I  do  not  wonder  at  his  not  taking  kindly 
to  the  high  hammer  spur  of  the  single  action 
Colt.  To  get  the  best  speed  possible  out  of 
this  arm,  it,  in  my  opinion,  is  necessary  to 
tilt  the  muzzle  slightly  and  drop  the  thumb 
around  the  hammer  spur,  and  as  the  muzzle 
is  thrown  on  the  target  Jhe  weight  of  the 
muzzle-end  of  the  revolver  assists  materially 
in  the  cocking — so  much'  is  this  a  fact  that 
it  might  be  said  to  all  but  cock  itself.  The 
second  finger  might  be  likened  to  a  pivot  on 
which  the  revolver  turns  when  being  manipu- 
lated. After  the  first  shot,  due  to  the  recoil, 
tilting  purposely  of  the  muzzle  is  not  neces- 
sary as  the  recoil  throws  the  muzzle  up  and 


the  hammer,  as  a  consequence,  comes  back 
nearer  the  thumb  which  drops  automatically 
around  the  hammer  spur  and  is  again  cocked 
as  the  arm  is  thrown  down  on  the  target. 
It's  so  easily  done,  this  thing  of  working  the 
single  action  Colt  rapidly,  that  it  would  be  a 
real  pleasure  to  have  "C.G."  with  me  for 
just  a  moment  instead  of  trying  to  explain 
it  by  typewriter.  On  second  thought  it  would 
be  useless;  that  little  finger  which  stiffens 
the  entire  hand  stands  in  the  way  and  as 
matters  now  stand  I  believe  that  right  hand 
of  mine  would  handle  the  New  Service  Colt 
twice  as  fast  as  the  single  action;  and  yet 
despite  this  fact  the  single  action  for  me  every 
time. 

Now  a  word  concerning  the  proper  method 
of  manipulation  for  the  New  Service.  It  re- 
quires entirely  different  treatment  than  given 
for  the  single  action  Colt.  Briefly  it  might  be 
dished  up  as  follows:  To  cock,  use  end  of 
thumb.  Effort  to  cock  will  swing  muzzle  of 
arm  to  right  of  target  but  swings  back  again 
on  the  target  as  hammer  reaches  full  cock. 


SEVEN  NICE  ONES— GEORGIAN  BAY  DISTRICT. 

Courtesy  Grand  Trunk  Ry. 


(See  page  483) 
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IN  OK  1  He,  KIN 

ONTARIO 

This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree 
South  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  big  enough  to  include 

* 

the  six  New  England  and  lour  Middle  Males  ol   

the  American  Union. 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  NORTHERN 
ONTARIO  contains  millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which  may  be  had  in  some 
districts  at  50  cents  per  acre,  and  in  others  FREE. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads  and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's 
web  over  a  huge  part  of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory. 

For  free  descriptire  literature,  write 
H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization,  Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
HON.  G.  HOWARD  FERGUSON,  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines. 

The  Culture  of  Black 
and  Silver  Foxes 


By  R.B.and  L.  V. 
Croft,  B.A.,  M.D. 


W.  J.  Taylor  Ltd. 
WOODSTOCK 


Publishers 
ONTARIO 


CANADA'S  leading  sportsman's  magazine,  "Rod  and 
Gun"  is  being  besieged  by  requests  for  information,  the 
result  of  the  interest  created  by  the  splendid  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  recent  issues. 

To  meet  this  demand,  the  publishers  ar*>  issuing  the  articles 
in  book  form,  in  which  enthusiasts  are  given  valuable  and 
hitherto  unknown  information  about  foxes,  under  the  tal- 
lowing heads;  Introduction,  Heredity,  Origin,  Breed- 
ing, Mating  and  Gestation,  Pens  and  Dens,  Pood  and 
Feeding,  Food  and  Care,  Value. 

The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  pictures  taken 
from  life,  and  will  doubtless  be  eagerly  received  by  everyone 
interested  in  the  profitable  raising  of  this  valuable  animal. 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price — 60c  postpaid. 


have  been  on  the  market  for  over 
sixty  years  and  are  known  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  for  their  uniform 
excellent  quality. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  these 
in  his  stock,  write  us  direct. 

MADE  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTION 

F.  W.  Fearman  Co. 

LIMITED 

Hamilton,  Ontario 


THE  CAMPER 

will  appreciate  a 
supply  of 

BORDEN'S 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

(Unsweetened) 

"St.Charles","Peerless"or  "Jersey" 

It  serves  all  the  purposes  of  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow.  It  never 
curdles  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  Sold  in  convenient  size 
packages.  Send  for  our  recipe 
book,  "The  Borden  Way." 


Co.,  Limited 

MONTREAL 
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There  xis  a  slight  relaxation  of  the  hand  in 
the  proceeding  but  so  very  slight  that  it 
might  be  said  the  hand  retains  practically 
the  same  hold  on  the  handle  at  all  times. 
In  the  single  action  this  is  not  the  case  as 
the  handle  slides  more  or  less  down  and  up 
in  the  hand  as  the  firing  proceeds,  but  this 
in  no  way  detracts  from  rapid  and  accurate 
work  with  the  arm.  When  one  has  learned 
to  handle  each  of  the  arms  we  are  consider- 
ing properly,  he  will  find  much  to  admire  in 
both  of  them  and  at  times  might  be  excused 
for  hesitating  in  stating  which  of  the  two 
he  considered  the  best. 

As  to  loading  the  chambers  or  removing 
empty  shells  the  New  Service  can  easily  be 
stated  superior  to  the  single  action  unless 
one  should  find  himself  with  six  tight  shells 
in  the  cylinders  when  the  single  action  would 
win  out.  The  rod-ejector  of  the  single  action 
will  remove  the  shells,  one  at  a  time,  under 
such  conditions,  quicker  than  will  the  New 
Service  unless  one  has  a  fence  post  or  some- 
thing similar  within  reach  to  shove  the 
ejector-rod-head  against.  It's  not  my  habit 
to  have  tight  fitting  cartridges  with  me,  so 
we  will  not  consider  this  particular  point  of 
any  great  consequence  and,  under  average, 
conditions  consider  the  New  Service  the 
best  as  far  as  ejection  of  shells  and  loading 
of  cartridges  is  concerned.  But  bear  in  mind, 
"C.G.",  that  the  six  chambers  of  the  single 
action  can  be  loaded  very  quickly,  once  you 
become  accustomed  to  the  work.  In  my 
case,  at  least,  there  would  be  so  little  differ- 
ence that  I'd  as  soon  have  one  gun  as  the 
other. 

From  what  has  appeared  in  Rod  and  Gun 
written  by  "C.G.",  and  from  the  statements 
he  has  made  in  the  many  letters  received 
from  him,  I  am  ready  to  conclude  that  the 
best  advice  to  hand  him  is  to  get  a  New  Ser- 
vice Colt  when  he  will  find  that  he  has  the 
best — tor  him — revolver  in  the  world.  As 
to  which  of  the  three  calibers  will  suit  him 
best,  the  .38-40,  the  .44-40  or  the  .45,  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  .38-40  would  be 
found  best  by  him  in  the  New  Service  just 
as  I  find  the  .44-40  in  my  single  action  the 
best  for  me.  As  a  matter  of  possible  in- 
terest to  "C.G.",  as  well  as  other  users  of 
the  big  revolvers,  I  will  give  the  velocities 
developed  by  the  recommended  charges  of 
DuPont  Pistol  powder  No.  3,  which  I  believe, 
is  the  latest  powder  offered  us  for  the  one- 
hand  arms:  9.3  grains  by  weight  of  this 
powder  with  the  180-grain  lead  bullet  gives 
a  velocity  of  1004  ft.  sees,  in  the  .38-40 
caliber  when  used  in  revolvers,    8.8  grains 


weight  of  same  powder  in  the  .44-40  with 
200  grains  lead  bullet  gives  velocity  of  925  ft. 
sees,  while  8.5  grains  in  the  .45  Colt  gives  a 
velocity  with  the  250-grain  bullet  of  900  ft. 
sees.  Get  a  New  Service,  "C.G.",  and  the 
caliber  you  think  will  suit  you  best;  then, 
after  trying  out  thoroughly,  let  us  hear  from 
you  again. 

Since  reading  over  what  has  been  written 
above,  and  remembering  as  well  some  of  the 
statements  that  have  appeared  in  "C.G.'s." 
letters,  and  desiring  to  make  myself  as  fully 
understood  as  possible,  I  am  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  subject  at  somewhat  greater  length. 
"C.G."  has  stated  that  he  seldom,  if  ever, 
uses  a  revolver  of  the  double  action  type  as 
a  self-cocking  arm  and  the  limited  use  he 
has  given  different  double  action  arms  when 
used  as  self-cockers  has  always  resulted  in 
wild  shooting.  Also  he  has  stated  that  he 
would  probably  never  use  the  New  Service 
only  as  a  single  action  weapon.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  then,  why  adopt  the 
New  Service?  Why  not  cling  to  the  single 
action?  We  all  know  that  with  plenty  of 
practice  good  work  can  be  done  with  the 
double  action  revolvers  when  used  as  self- 
cocking  arms,  and  especially  is  this  true  with 
the  smaller  calibers.  For  my  own  use,  how- 
ever, I  have  never  considered  the  double 
action  feature .  in  the  large  calibers  of  any 
importance  whatever  and  have  used  these 
big  double  action  revolvers  for  years  never  in 
that  time  having  fired  them  any  other  way 
than  by  the  single  action  method.  And  I 
think  many  other  revolver  shooters  could 
relate  similar  experiences.  But  be  it  re- 
membered, please,  that  this  is  not  conclusive 
evidence  that  there  are  no  shooters  who  do 
not  prefer  the  double  action  feature  and 
have,  at  times,  found  it  of  great  value  to 
them;  but  bear  in  mind,  also  that  these 
shooters  had  burned  considerable  powder 
before  they  had  mastered  the  self-cocking 
feature  of  their  double  action  revolvers.  \ 

I  have  always  liked  the  slim,  trim  lines  of 
the  single  action  much  better  than  the  more 
bulky  double  action  and  have  always  found 
the  single  action  so  durable  and  reliable  under 
all  conditions  that  all  this  probably  con- 
tributes materially  towards  my  preference 
for  the  side  arm  of  this  type.  I  could  like 
this  arm  still  better,  however,  if  the  makers 
would  take  a  forward  step  and  use  spiral 
springs  for  bolt,  trigger  and  hand  just  as  I 
should  like  to  see  the  New  Service  made 
with  a  front  cylinder  locking  device  which 
would  make  it  equal  to  the  S.  &  W.  in  this 
respect.    But  an  esteemed  friend  and  corre- 
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DOMINION  EXPRESS 

TRAVELLERS'  CHEQUES 

Every   traveller    should  carry  them. 
They  identify  you  and  protect  you 
against  loss.    Ask  our  agents 
about  them. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  HEALTH 

Drink  a  beverage  having  the  Ionic  properties 
and  general  flavor  of  the  finest  beer.  Easily 
made  in  your  own  home  with 

HOP  MALT  EXTRACT 

Made  only  from  pure  hops  and  malt- 
An  aid  to  digestion.  Excellent  for 
convalescents.  Anyone  can  make  it. 

Small  tins,  $1.00 ,  large,  $1.50 

Agents  Wanted     DEPT.  W 
Hop  Malt  Co.    -    Beamsviiie,  Ont. 


BEFORE  YOU  DECIDE 

on  that  Big  Hunt  for  1917 
drop  us  a  line. 

We  have  cracking  good  deer  hunting  and 
several  other  kinds  of  game  very  conven- 
iently situated,  and  camps  or  house  to  suit 
almost  anyone.  Address: 

LUCKY  CROSS  SUMMER  RESORT 

Box  4,  MAGNETAWAN.  ONT. 


HOW  HE  QUIT  TOBACCO 

This  veteran,  S.  B.  Lamphere, 
was  addicted  to  the  excessive 
use  of  tobacco  for  many  years. 
He  wanted  to  quit  but  needed 
something  to  help  him.  i 
He  learned  of  a  free  book 
that  tells  about  tobacco  habit 
and  how  to  conquer  it  quickly, 
easily  and  safely.  In  a  recent 
letter  he  writes:  "I  have  no 
desire  for  tobacco  any  more.    I  feel  like  a  new  man." 

Anyone  desiring  a  copy  of  this  book  on  tobacco  habit, 
smoking  and  chewing,  can  get  it  free,  postpaid,  by  writing 
to  Edward  J.  Woods,  290D.  Station  E.,  New  York  City. 
You  will  be  surprised  and  pleased.  Look  for  quieter 
nerves,  stronger  neart,  better  digestion,  improved  eye- 
sight, increased  vigor,  ionger  life  and  other  advantages  if 
you  quit  poisoning  yourself. — Adv. 


KEATING  S 

POWDER 


The  Hunter's  or  Prospec- 
tor's kit  is  not  complete  with- 
out a  tin.  Kills  Fleas  and 
Buas.  Keeps  them  away. 
Harmless  to  other  life.  Sold 
in  tins  only,  10c,  25c.  and  35^ 


KILLS 


AUTOMOBILE  MOTORS  AND  MECHANISM 

Pocket  size,  265  pp.,  blue  flexible  leather,  fully  illustrated 

CONTENTS — The  internal  combustion  engine.  Principle*  and  construction.  A 
typical  modern  motor,  The  centrifugal  governor.  The  hit-or-miss  governor,  Car- 
buretors, The  float  feed  principle.  The  float  chamber  and  jet.  Various  types  of  modern 
construction,  Quality  of  mixture,  Flooding  the  carburetor.  Carburetor  troubles  and 
adjustments  etc.,  Gear  or  Gearing,  Belt  and  Chain  Gearing,  Friction  gear.  Spur  on 
tooth  searing,  Differential  or  balance  gear.  Shafts  and  their  functions.  The  crank- 
shaft, naif  speed  shaft,  countershaft,  etc..  Lubrication  and  Lubricators,  Pumps  and 
their  purposes,  Motor  misfiring,  causes  and  remedies.  Noises  in  the  Motor,  causes 
and  remedies.  Motor  overheating,  causes  and  remedies,  Electric  motors,  principles 
and  operation,  Steam  cars,  The  engine,  generator,  reverse  gear,  etc. 

Prices:   Flexible  Leather  $1.50.       Cloth  Binding  $1.00. 


ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED 


Woodstock,  Ontario 
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pondent  differs  from  me  concerning  the  spiral 
spring  proposition  stating,  as  I  remember  it, 
that  they  are  better  adapted  to  cheap  shot 
guns  than  in  other  arms,  so  we  will  forget 
about  this  feature  for  the  present.  The 
front  cylinder  lock  is  a  feature  that  could 
easily  be  added  to  the  New  Service  but  as 
there  is  nothing  certain  as  to  this  happening 
soon  we  can  also  dismiss  the  matter  for  the 
present  though  I  might  make  a  parting  re- 
mark concerning  this  by  stating  that  it  is  a 
feature  that  many  have  asked  for  and  one 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  would  be  an 
important  improvement  in  this  arm. 

In  conclusion  I  would  suggest  that  "C.G." 
keep  clearly  in  mind  that  it  was  the  extreme 
simplicity  and  durability  of  the  single  action, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  it  was  an  arm 
that  could  be  readily  dismounted  and  as- 
sembled by  the  ordinary  mortal,  and  the 
further  fact  that  it  would,  and  often  did, 
and  still  will,  stand  the  hardest  of  usage  that 
made  it  the  favorite  six-shooter  of  practically 
every  Frontiersman  in  the  day  when  they 
were  worn  from  necessity  rather  than  as  an 
ornament.  And  the  reputation  earned  in 
the  past  still  clings  to  this  honest  Old  Timer 
despite  the  appearance  of  many  other  models, 
among  them  the  New  Service,  each  having 
certain  features  that  appeal  to  the  discrim- 
inating six-gun  admirer.  The  modern  double 
action  revolver,  either  Colt  or  Smith  & 
Wesson  make,  many  of  us  have  found  far 
superior,  in  many  ways,  to  the  earlier  double 
action  arms  by  these  famous  makers.  Con- 
sidering only  the  New  Service  at  this  time, 
howdver,  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  it 
has  proven  perfectly  dependable  in  the  hands 
of  many  of  the  most  experienced  revolver 
users  throughout  the  world,  arm  has,  as  well, 
earned  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  target 
arm.  My  advice  to  "C.G.  "  Win  be  to  select 
a  New  Service.  I  firmly  believe  it  will  be 
found  the  best  for  him.  The  Single  action  is 
the  best  for  me.  Let's  have  the  opinions  of 
others. — Editor). 

Concerning  Re-stocking  of  Shot  Gun. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Will  you' 
please  inform  me  of  some  gunsmith  in  Can- 
ada or  the  United  States  that  can  re-stock 
my  Webley  &  Scott  shot  gun?  Being  an 
English  make  it  would  require  considerable 
time  to  send  to  England  to  have  the  repairs 
made,  therefore  trust  you  can  direct  me  to 
some  good  gunsmith  in  Canada  if  possible. 
Barriefield,  Ont.  Percy  Murray. 

(We  would  advise  you  to  communicate 


with  Alex.  Johnson,  492  Eastern  Avenue, 
Toronto,  in  regard  to  the  re-stocking  of  your 

gun. — Editor). 

Concerning  .32  Short  and  Long  and  .25  Single 
Shot  Rifles. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  Am  in- 
terested in  single  shot  rifles  using  the  .32  short 
and  long  cartridges  as  well  as  the  .25  single 
shot.  What  is  the  greatest  range  at  which 
these  cartridges  will  kill  a  deer?  Is  the  .32 
single  shot  more  powerful  than  the  .25  single 
shot?  Will  it  injure  a  rifle  chambered  for 
the  .32  long  to  shoot  .32  short  cartridges 
from  it? 

Hastings,  Ont.  A  Reader. 

(If  you  are  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  a  single  shot  rifle,  I  would  advise  you  to 
get  one  using  a  .25  caliber  cartridge  as  yo« 
will  find  such  an  arm  much  better  than  one 
using  the  practically  absolete  .32  long  and 
short  cartridges.  The  short  cartridge  can 
be  used  in  the  rifle  chambered  for  the  long 
cartridge  without  injuring  the  arm  in  any 
way  provided  the  rifle  is  properly  cleaned 
afterwards.  It  would  be  mere  speculation 
to  state  the  extreme  range  at  which  any  of 
the  three  cartridges  you  mention  would  kill 
a  deer,  probably  several  hundred  yards  if 
the  bullet  landed  properly.  But  none  of 
the  sizes  mentioned  are  to  be  recommended 
for  deer  shooting  though  if  the  hunter  found 
himself  in  a  good  deer  country  with  nothing 
better  than  a  single  shot  rifle  using  the  .25-20 
single  shot  cartridge,  for  which  Winchester, 
Remington  and  Stevens  rifles  have  been  made 
in  large  numbers,  he  would  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  killing  deer  under  favorable  con- 
ditions and  find  that  he  had  an  arm  that 
would  also  be  excellent  for  all  smaller  game. 
I  would  not,  however,  advise  the  use  of  such 
an  arm  for  deer  shooting  exclusively;  there 
are  many  far  better  calibers  for  such  game. 
I  have  mentioned  the  .25-20  single  shot,  which 
is  a  center  fire  cartridge.  Possibly  you  might 
have  had  in  the  mind  the  .25  rim-fire.  If  so, 
this  you  would  find  far  better  than  the  .32 
long  or  short,  though  it  is  not  as  powerful 
as  the  .25-20,  though  a  good  killing  cartridge 
on  small  game  and  a  very  accurate  cartridge 
up  to  200  yards  under  good  weather  condi- 
tions. This  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  .25-10 
and  .25-11  Stevens  rim-fire.  Several  years 
ago  the  Peters  Company  brought  out  a  .25 
short  rim  fire  cartridge  adapted  to  arms 
using  the  regular  .25  rim-fire  shell  for  those 
who  preferred  a  cheaper  cartridge  for  short 
range   and   small  game.    The  Remuigton- 
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Prepared 
to  get  'em 

Keep  your  gun  in  perfect  condition  and  every  shot  will  tell. 
J  in  One  makes  trigger,  extractor,  hammer  and  break  joint 
work  surely — easily  Prevents  rust,  leading  and  pitting. 
Afte1-  shooting,  use  I  -in-One  to  clean  barrels  inside  and  out. 
All  leading  gun  manufacturers  recommend 

3-in-One  Oil 

because  they  know  it's  all  pure  oil, acid-free  and  grease-free. 
Capt  Jack  Wulf,  winner  of  the  1916  Grand  American 
T'apshooting  Handicap  says:  "There's  no  other  oil  that 
can  compare  with  3-in-One  "  Mrs.  D  J.  Dalton,  winner  of 
the  women's  championship  says:"l  use  only  3 -in  One  Oil.'* 
^  In  Handy  Oil  Cans,  25c.  In  bottles,  10c,  25c,  50c. 
FREE— Send  for  sample  and  complete  directions. 

Three  -in-  One  Oil  Co., 
1 65 -KUM  Broadway 
New  York 


fHE  JREE  FAMILY 


From  corner  to  corner  of  two  hemis- 
pheres— there  comes  a  range  of  stories 
month  by  month  that  grips  the  in- 
terest of  any  outdoors  human.  Would 
you  like  to  read  about  the  cork  forests 
of  Tunisia,  the  mahogany  giants  of 
the  Amazon,  the  pines  of  Russia,  the 
giant  firs  of  our  own  Rockies?  It  is  a 
unique  and  helpful  acquaintance  that 
you  can  easily  realize  through 

The 

Canadian  Forestry  Journal 

A  modest  little  monthly  of  48  pages, 
printed  on  best  book  paper  and  with 
plenty  of  pictures.  No  long  articles — 
everything  condensed. 

We  have  a  couple  of  free  copies 
packaged  ready  for  you.  A  post  card 
will  bring  them. 

Canadian  Forestry  Journal 

119  Booth  Building,  Ottawa 


You  Must  Write  a 
Letter  To  Try 
This  Cigar 


Rosin's  Consul 
$3.25  for  50 


But  that's  all  you  have 
to  do. 

In  a  few  days  you  will 
receive  a  box  of  50  Rosin's 
Consuls,  all  shipping  charges 
prepaid. 

You  smoke  half  a  dozen. 

Then  you  pass  judgment. 

If  you  think  Rosin's  Con- 
sul is  equal  in  quality  to  the 
kind  of  cigars  you  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  paying  two- 
for-a-quarter  for,  you  send 
us  $3.25.  If  you  don't  think 
so,  you  return  the  remaining 
forty-four  cigars  to  us  at  our 
expense.  And  you  don't  pay 
for  those  you  smoked. 

A  Description  of 
ROSIN'S  CONSUL 

Made  by  hand,  by  skilled 
adult  cigarmakers  in  our 
own  sanitary  factory. 

Made  of  the  finest  Hav- 
anas,  perfectly  blended  so 
as  to  give  a  smooth  mildness, 
yet  retain  its  fragrant  aroma. 

Sold  direct  to  consumers. 
You  save  the  middleman's 
profits  and  expenses. 

But  in  order  to  try  these 
cigars,  you  must  write  that 
letter.  How  about  writing 
it  now. 


OUR  OFFER 

Write  us  on  your  business  stationery,  or 
give  reference  and  we  will  upon  request,  for- 
ward you  a  box  of  fifty  Rosin's  Consuls.  Smoke 
half  a  dozen.  If  you  are  pleased  and  retain 
the  cigars,  you  agree  to  remit  the  price,  $3.25, 
within  ten  days.  If  not  pleased,  you  may 
return  the  balance  at  our  expenses,  within 
that  time  and  you  will  not  owe  us  anything. 

When  ordering  cigars  please  state  if  you 
wish  light,  dark,  or  medium  cigars. 

ROSIN  BROS". 

31  Sandwich  St.,  Windsor,  Ont. 
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U.M.C.  and  Winchester  companies  can  also 
now  supply  such  cartridges  for  single  shot 
arms  using  the  original  .25  rim-fire  Stevens 
cartridges.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the  .25 
rim-fire  was  made  only  for  single  shot  arms, 
but  now  Marlin  repeating  rifles  can  be  had 
for  the  original  .25  rim-fire  cartridges  which 
found  many  friends  among  shooters  from  its 
first  appearance. 

In  your  letter  you  ask  a  number  of  ques- 
tions concerning  trapping  which  inclines  me 
to  the  belief  that  you  evidently  require  a 
rifle  suitable  for  the  trapping  line  in  a  section 
where  game  up  to  and  including  deer  might 
be  encountered.  Why  not  forget  about 
single  shot  rifles  and  choose  a  repeater  for 
the  .25-35  cartridge,  using  the  regular  cart- 
ridge for  deer  and  lighter  charges,  turned 
out  by  aid  of  the  Ideal  tools,  for  smaller 
game  and  animals  in  traps?  If  you  prefer 
the  lever  action,  try  a  Winchester  or  Savage 
carbine;  if  a  trombone,  then  the  Remington. 
All  are  light  weight  and  from  the  three  you 
should  find  one  perfectly  adapted  for  use  on 
the  trap  line. — Editor). 

Revolver  for  "All  Around"  Purposes. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  How  does 
an  automatic  pistol  of  the  same  caliber  com- 
pare with  a  revolver  for  accuracy,  range  and 
speed  of  operation?  Which  is  the  most 
reliable  in  close  quarters?  Which  would 
you  recommend  in  a  single  or  double  action 
revolver?  What  make  of  either  arm  would 
you  recommend  in  .38  or  .44  caliber?  I  am 
familiar  with  most  revolvers  but  have  not 
had  much  experience  with  automatics.  Have 
heard  they  are  liable  to  stick  at  times.  The 
arm  is  for  use  by  a  detective  and  under  such 
conditions  as  might  arise,  and  considerable 
use  in  the  woods. 

Moncton,  N.B.  J.  R.  Leaman. 

(If  your  questions  were  referred  to  a  dozen 
of  the  most  expert  gun  men  there  is  nothing 
so  certain  as  the  fact  that  you  would  receive 
just  one  dozen  different  answers,  and  these, 
be  it  remembered,  would  all  be  based  on  the 
experiences  of  the  shooters  we  have  in  mind. 
Here  is  the  advice  I  shall  give  you  and  sin- 
cerely trust  that  it  may  be  of  some  service 
when  you  finally  make  your  selection  of  the 
arm  you  require  First  we  will  consider  the 
caliber.  In  my  opinion  the  .44  of  any  type 
would  be  found  too  heavy  and  too  bulky 
for  your  purpose.  This  would  leave  but  the 
.38  to  consider.  There  are  plenty  of  men 
who  would  advise  your  selecting  an  auto- 
matic, of  some  kind,  of  this  caliber,  but  if  I 


am  to  express  my  preference  I  should  advise 
your  choosing  either  a  Colt  Police  Positive 
.38  special  or  a  Smith  &  Wesson  .38  Special, 
the  arm  chosen  to  be  blued  finish  and  to 
have  a  five-inch  barrel.  Of  the  Smith  & 
Wessen  make  we  have  two  models  to  choose 
from,  the  Military  and  Police  with  round 
butt,  and  the  Military  and  Police  with  square 
butt.  The  two  arms  are  identical  except  the 
style  of  stocks  used.  I  like  the  grip  to  the 
square  butt  better  than  the  round  butt,  but 
the  latter  is  rather  better  when  desired  to 
carry  concealed.  The  Colt  Police  Positive 
Special  is  the  lightest  weight  revolver  made 
using  the  extremely  accurate  and  fairly  power- 
ful .38  special  cartridge.  This  revolver,  with 
five-inch  barrel,  would  weigh  about  23  ounces 
which  would  be  about  seven  ounces  less  than 
either  of  the  Smith  &  Wessons  mentioned. 
This  light  weight  for  the  purpose  mentioned, 
would  appeal  strongly  to  me  in  deciding 
between  either  of  the  S.  &  W.'s  and  the  Colt. 
On  the  other  hand  I  like  the  grips  and  the 
front  cylinder  locks  of  the  S.  &  W.'s  much 
better  than  the  Colt.  •  So  far  as  accuracy 
and  reliability  are  concerned,  either  will  be 
found  perfectly  satisfactory  in  these  respects. 
If  the  Smith  &  Wessons  were  made  as  light 
as  the  Colt — but  they're  not,  so  one  will 
have  to  decide  between  the  better  grips  of 
the  Smith  &  Wessons  and  the  lighter  weight 
of  the  Colt  and  to  arrive  at  this  decision,  if 
in  your  place,  would  cause  me  to  hesitate 
some  little  time. 

I  presume — in  fact  feel  pretty  certain — 
that  all  shooters  are  more  or  less  prejudiced 
concerning  certain  types  of  arms,  and  when 
it  comes  to  rendering  a  decision  on  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  automatic  pistol  and  the 
revolver  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to 
hand  out  an  impartial  verdict.  After  many 
years'  experience  with  revolvers  and  auto- 
matic pistols, — mostly  with  revolvers,  how- 
ever,— I  still  prefer  the  revolver.  Others 
with  as  much  experience  select  the  automatic. 
As  to  comparative  speed  of  fire  of  the  two 
arms,  either  will  be  found  fast  enough.  The 
revolver, — the  .38  Smith  &  Wesson  special, — 
holds  the  World's  Record,  I  believe,  in  this 
respect.  The  arm  was  used  as  a  self-cock- 
ing weapon  and  in  Mr.  C.  M.  McCutcheon's 
hand  landed  its  five  shots  in  three-fourths  of 
a  second.  This  has  been  reported  several 
times  and  I  presume  the  time  may  be  taken 
as  correct.- 

Using  factory  ammunition  I  believe  you 
will  find  the  .38  Colt  automatic  to  have  a 
higher  velocity  and  greater  energy  than  the 
.38  special  revolver  cartridge.    By  reloading 
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as  I  shall  suggest,  however,  I  believe  you  can 
secure  a  better  killing  cartridge  in  either  of 
the  .38  specials  than  with  any  factory  am- 
munition regularly  offered  in  either  the  auto- 
matic .38  or  revolvers  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. I  have  used  many  different  loads  in  the 
.38  special  revolvers  but  am  now  going  to 
recommend  one  for  your  use  that  I  have 
never  tried.  It  will  be  to  use  the  Ideal  bullet 
No.  360344  which  has  a  flat  point,  and 
weighs  150  grains.    With  this  use  five  grains 


DuPont  Pistol  Powder  No.  3  or  three  and  a 
half  grains  Hercules  Bull's  Eye. 

For  strictly  pocket  use  the  five-inch  re- 
volvers I  have  mentioned  will  be  not  quite  so 
convenient  to  carry  concealed  as  the  four- 
inch  lengths,  which  can  be  had  in  the  models 
referred  to,  but  as  the  "all  around"  revolver 
in  the  .38  special  size  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
best  within  reach,  my  advice  is  to  try  one 
of  the  three  mentioned  and  then  let  us  hear 
from  you  again. — Editor). 


TOURNAMENT  AT  THE  C.  N.  E. 


On  August  29th  the  first  regular  events  of  theTCan- 
adian  National  Exhibition  trap-shooting  tournament 
were  shot  at  the  Exhibition  Grounds.  "The  program 
for  the  forenoon  called  for  100  birds  from  the  26-yard 
line,  and  one  contestant  out  of  95  succeeded  in  going 
straight  over  the  traps  for  twenty  at  each  stand. 
This  shooter,  Frank  M.  Troeh  of  Vancouver,  Washr 
ington  was  one  of  the  two  men  tied  in  Tuesday's  event 
for  high  with  147  x  150.  and  last  week  at  the  Grand 
American  Tournament  in  Chicago  established  a  new 
world's  record  by  breaking  199  out  of  200  targets 
from  the  18-yard  line.  In  1916  Mr.  Troeh  won  the 
American  amateur  championship  from  16  yards  at  the 
Grand  American  Tournament  at  St.  Louis. 

Five  shooters  were  tied  in  the  morning  event,  with 
98  each  out  of  100  birds  for  second  place.    They  were: 

G.  L.  Osborn  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  H.  J.  Pendergast 
of  Phoenix,  N.Y.,  W.  H.  Patterson  of  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
B.  Donnelley  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  W.  Henderson  of 
Lexington,  Ky. 

The  C.  N.  E.  preliminary  handicap  was  shot  in 
the  afternoon,  and  Sam  Vance  of  Tillsonburg  and  Col. 
Page  of  Brantford  tied  for  first  with  97  out  of  the 
hundred  birds  that  comprised  the  event.  P.  H. 
O'Brien  with  96  was  third  in  this  race.  In  the  shoot 
off  for  the  first  trophy  Col.  Page  was  victor  over 
Sam  Vance,  as  Mr.  Vance  muffed  three  birds  out  of 
the  20  birds  which  were  shot  at  to  decide  the  tie, 
while  Mr.  Page  got  all  but  one  of  the  elusive  little 
discs  that  were  released  for  his  try. 

Close  to  one  hundred  shooters  shot  in  each  of  the 
day's  events,  and  high  scores  were  the  feature  of  the 
forenoon  shoot,  but  during  the  afternoon  event  the 
scores  were  very  disappointing  from  the  spectacular 
point  of  view,  as  the  work  of  the  Handicap  Committee 
was  very  much  in  evidence. 

Event  100  Birds — 16  Yards. 

The  day's  scores: — P.  H.  O'Brien,  97;  J.  D.  Clay, 
93;  R.  Day,  94;  *W.  H.  Sutton,  85;  E.  R.  Rolph,  63; 

H.  D.  Bate,  96;  C."E.  Gammage,  90;  W.  Thorold,  83; 
J.  W.  Hart,  94;  H.  C.  Loane,  93;  B.  Donnelley,  98; 
F.  A.  Godchild,  90;  J.  D.  Green,  92;  L.  D.  Siade,  89; 
J.  R.  Livingston,  89;  W.  H.  Gooderham,  93;  C.  H. 
Newcomb,  97;  W.  Henderson,  98;  Fred  Plum,  97; 

F.  M.  Thoeh,  100;  L.  Seaborn,  86;  *F.  H.  Andrews, 
84;  A.  A.  Thompson,  81;  H.  Smith,  89;  C.  M.  Powers, 
95;  H.  Snyder.  95;  D.  Dickenson,  87;  C.  Eaton,  95; 
J.  K.  W\rren,  90;  C.  B.  Stickley,  96;  J.  A.  Bradstreet, 
95;  *G.  M.  Wheeler,  84;  M.  McVoy,  89;  *J.  S.  Fanning, 
94;  J.  E.  Jennings,  94;  F.  S.  Wright,  96;  A.  C.  Skutt, 
97;  S.  G.  Vance,  96;  W.  H.  Patterson,  98;  Mrs.  John 
Boa,  79;  *J.  S.  Boa,  96;  P.  H.  Willey,  91;  E.  G.  Ford, 
91;  *G.  M.  Dunk,  88;  N.  Boyleston,  94;  A.  T.  Healey, 
98;  G.  Osborne,  98;  L.  Curtis,  95;  F.  Friend,  94;  G. 
L.  Vivian,  87;  C.  C.  Handley,  86;  C.  N.  Candee,  88; 
T.  D.  McGaw,  79;  C.  N.  Candee,  jun.,  84;  R.  H. 
Combs,  91;  N.  R.  Gooderham,  94;  *F.  H.  Morris,  96; 


*E.  G.lWhite.  90;  *P.  Osborne,  85;  R.  O.  Ford,  83 
J.  Ebberts,  92;  W.  S.  Edwards,  91;  G.  H.  Smith,  75 
M.  E.  Goodale,  88;  J.  W.  Tucker,  77;  G.  W.  Parker 
87;  H.  J.  Pendergast,  98;  C.  H.  Larson,  84;  Ed.  Sturt 
92;  Major  Singer,  87;  J.  Payne,  92;  J.  Vance,  92 
E.  Shaffer,  82;  W.  W.  Kennedy,  73;  E.  Harris,  90 
W.  H.  Joslvn,  91;  G.  D.  Williams,  85;  Ed.  Koyan,  95 
W.  R.  Patrick,  95;  Col.  Page,  88;  P.  Matthews,  77 
W.  Doherty,  88;  W.  J.  McCance,  84;  H.  E.  Schofield 
86;  J.  Summerhayes,  91;  D.  Smith,  89;  W.  A.  Smith 
92;  O.  F.  Deal,  91;  K.  Miller,  93;  R.  G.  Witters,  75 
F*L  Fox,  86;  E.  F.  W.  Salisbury,  82. 
^Professional. 

C.  N.  E.  preliminary  handicap.  100  birds,  handi- 
cap 22  yards: — Newcomb,  92;  Henderson,  92;  Plinn, 
91;  Troeh,  88;  Wright,  92;  Sturtt,  79;  J.  S.  Boa,  90; 
Pendergast,  83. 

17  yards— Eaton,  90;  Larson,  79;  Koyan,  90;  Pat- 
rick, fc6;  Powers,  89;  Snyder,  92;  Patterson,  89; 

20  'yards— O'Brien,  96;  Bates,  83;  Hart,  84;  Don- 
ne! lev,  93;  Green,  92;  Slade,  87;  Warren,  93;  Jennings, 
92;  Vaud  (Sam).  97;  Boyleston.  92;  Osborne,  92; 
Curtis,  88;  *Morris,  92;  Singer,  84;  W.  A.  Smith,  86; 
H.  Smith,  86;  A.  W.  Bishop,  88;. 

19  yards — E.  Sturt.  93;  J.  Payne,  94;  J.  Summer- 
hayes, 89;  O.  F.  Beal,  72;  K.  Miller,  78;  W.  Dillon,  91; 
Day,  90;  Seaborn,  85 

The  second  day's  program  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Exhibition  shoot  resulted  in  very  high  average 
scores. 

The  morning  event,  which  called  for  100  birds,  shot 
in  5  events  of  20  targets  each,  from  the  16-yard  line, 
produced  a  three-cornered  tie  for  the  first  place  be- 
tween C.  H.  Newcombe,  J.  H.  Pendergast  and  W.  H. 
Patterson,  each  of  whom  broke  99  out  of  the  100. 
In  the  shoot-off  for  first  honors  Newcombe  proved  to 
be  the  best,  as  he  broke  the  20  birds,  straight,  which 
were  thrown  for  the  shoot-off.  W.  H.  Patterson  of 
Buffalo  finished  second,  having  missed  one  of  the  20, 
and  Mr.  Pendergast,  who  missed  2,  was  given  third 
place. 

There  were  several  trophies  on  the  morning  event, 
which  were  shot  off  on  the  class  system.  In  Class  B 
five  men  were  tied  for  the  first  place.  In  the  shoot-off 
Messrs.  Bates  and  Greene  each  broke  19  out  of  the 
20,  and  in  the  second  shoot-off  Greene  proved  to  be 
the  best  by  breaking  the  20  straight,  Bates  having 
missed  one  bird. 

Three  shooters  tied  for  Class  G  Trophy.  J.  K. 
Warren  failed  to  show  up  for  the  shoot  off  and  James 
Vance  and  Col.  Paige  shot  against  each  other  for  the 
silverware.  Mr.  Vance  proving  the  better  by  breaking 
19  out  of  his  20,  Col.  Paige  getting  only  18  out  of  the  20. 

In  the  afternoon  event,  the  doubles  championship, 
40  shooters  took  part,  and  Woolfolk  Henderson  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  missed  only  11  birds  out  of  the 
50    pairs.    Norman    Gooderham    of    Toronto,  whn 
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missed  15  out  of  the  50  pairs,  was  second,  and  W.  H. 
Patterson  of  Buffalo  finished  third,  having  failed  to 
connect  with  16  of  the  100  fliers. 
100-bird  Race,  5  Events  of  20  Birds  Each, 
16  Yards  Rise. 

P.  H.  O'Brien  94       L.  Seaborn  84 

J.  D.  Clay  92       G.  J.  Tuckett  83 

R.  Day  92       *J.  W.  Andrews  87 

*W.  H.  Sutten  93       A.  A.  Thompson   95 

W.  R.  Patrick  87       II.  Smith  91 

H.  D.  Bales  93       C.  M.  Powers  94 

C.  E.  Gammage  93       H.  Snyder  93 

I).  Smith  87       D.  Dickerson  88 

A.  A.  Land  61        C.  Eaton  94 

E.  S.  Brown  80       J.  K.  Warren  89 

B.  Donnelly  95       C.  B.  Stickley  92 

F.  A.  Gotcharles  92       J.  S.  Bradstreet  91 

J.  D.  Green  93       *G.  M.  Wheeler  86  , 

L.  D.  Slade  94       M.  McVey  95 

W.  W.  Kennedy  64       *.J  S.  Fanning  96 

W.  H.  Gooderham  95       Jos.  Jennings  91 

G.  H.  Newcomb  99       F.  S.  Wright  94 

W.  Henderson  98       A.  C.  Skutt  94 

F.  N.  Clarke  97       S.  G.  Vance  95 

F.  M.  Troeh  97       W.  H.  Patterson  99 

Mrs  Boa  75       *John  Boa  95 

P.  H.  Willey  92       E.  G.  Ford  90 

*G.  M.  Dunk  89       A.  Boylston  96 

G.  F.  Healy  88       G.  L.  Osborn  96 

L.  Curtis  97       T.  C.  Friend  90 

G.  L.  Vivian  94       C.  C.  Handley   94 

C.  N.  Candee,  sr  96       D.  Konkle  88 

W.  Dillon  94       R.  H.  Combs  97 

J.  E.  McCurdy  91       N.  Gooderham  93 

*F.  H.  Morris  96       *Ed.  White  94 

G.  D.  Williams  81       R.  O.  Ford   83 

J.  Ebberts  87       W.  S.  Edwards  90 

Al.  Koyen  95       O.  F.  Deal  86 

K.  Miller  79       R.  G.  Whitters  84 

H.  J.  Pendergast  99       C.  H.  Larson  92 

J.  Summerhayes  86       G.  R.  Rolph  79 

J.  Payne  96       J.  Vance  89 

G.  Shaffer  77       II.  Scholfield  87 

C.  Summerhayes   86       G.  R.  Rolph  79 

Col.  Paige  89       W.  J.  McCann  87 

G.  M.  Parker  88        Harris  90 

Doubles — 100  Birds  (50  Pairs). 

J.Vance  69       P.  II.  O'Brien  77 

J.  D.  Clay  78       W.  H.  Sutton  74 

W.  R.  Patrick  76       H.  D.  Bates  73 

B.  Donnelly  67       J.  D.  Green  78 

E.  R.  Rolph   .  55       tC.  H.  Newcomb  t 

W.  Henderson  (1)   89       Fred  Plum  79 

F.  M.  Troeh  79       C.  M.  Powers  74 

H.  Snyder  81       Gen.  White  52 

J.  S.  Fanning  74       E.  F.  Salisbury  75 

W.  Joslyn  63       C.  Konkle  60 

J.  E.  Jennings  66       F.  Wright  81 

A.  G.  Skutt  76       Sam  Vance   73 

W.  Patterson  (3)  84        G.  M.  Dunk  #65 

tP-  Mather   Gooderham  (2)  85 

F.  H.  Morris  79        E.  G.  White   79 

D.  Dickinson   67       H.  J.  Pendergast  74 

J.  Payne   65       W.  Gooderham  75 

Major  Singer   72       J.  S.  Boa  78 

F.  I.  Fox  53       O.  Deal  48 

Witters  62       C.  Summerhayes   77 

tScratch. 
♦Professional. 

Frank  M.  Troeh,  of  Vancouver,  Wash.,  won  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  amateur  single  cham- 
pionship at  the  International  Trapshooting  Tourna- 
ment on  August  31st,  by  beating  C.  B.  Eaton,  of 
Fayette,  Mo.,  on  the  shoot-off.  Both  these  cracks 
were  tied  with  a  possible  at  the  end  of  the  original 
schedule,  and  on  the  shoot-off  Troeh  was  returned  the 
winner  by  making  another  possible  in  20  birds,  while 
Eaton  missed  one,  his  sixth  bird.  This  event  was  the 
feature  of  the  tournament,  and  the  scores  were  uni- 
formly good,  despite  the  fact  that  a  stiff  breeze  was 
expected  to  cut  havoc  with  the  shooters.  Roland 
Day,  of  London,  was  the  high  Canadian  in  the  singles, 
with  97. 

The  largest  gallery  of  the  week  witnessed  the  shoot- 
ing in  the  singles,  while  much  interest  also  was  attach- 
ed to  the  Entente  Cordiale  team  race  between  re- 
presentatives from  the  United  States  and  Canada . 
The  five  men  to  represent  each  country  were  picked 
from  the  five  highest  shooters  in  the  singles.  A  shoot- 
off  had  to  take  place  to  decide  who  should  comprise 
the  American  team,  as,  according  to  the  scores,  six 
were  high.  After  shooting  40  birds,  Wolfolk  Hender- 
son, of  Lexington,  Ky.,  had  to  step  aside,  as  he  was 
the  only  one  to  make  a  miss.  The  American  team 
was  thus  composed  of  F.  M.  Troeh,  of  Vancouver, 
Wash.;  C.  B.  Eaton,  of  Fayette,  Mo.;  L.  Curtiss, 
of  Newton  Highlands,  Mass.;  H.  J.  Pendergast,  of 


Phoenix,  N.Y.;  and  F.  S.  Wright,  of  Buffalo,  who,  by 
the  way,  were  the  five  highest  men  in  the  singles, 
while  the  Canadian  team  was  composed  of  Sam  Vance, 
of  Tillsonburg;  R.  Day,  of  London;  M.  E.  Fletcher, 
of  Hamilton;  Ed.  Sturt,  of  Hamilton;  and  R.  H. 
Combs,  of  Toronto. 

Against  such  a  star  American  team  the  Canadians 
did  not  figure  to  have  much  of  a  chance.  However, 
they  made  a  bold  bid  for  the  honors  and  were  only 
beaten  by  six  birds.  The  shooting  of  M.  E.  Fletcher, 
of  Hamilton,  and  R.  H.  Combs,  of  Toronto,  was  the 
bright  feature  of  the  match,  they  breaking  99  out 
of  100.  Only  one  of  the  American  team  was  able 
to  make  as  good  a  score,  that  being  C.  B.  Eaton. 
This  is  the  first  year  for  this  event,  and  it  promises 
to  be  a  popular  one. 

Tie  Scores  Prominent. 

Tie  scores  were  prominent  in  the  morning  in  the 
usual  100-bird  shoot  from  the  16-yard  line.  Fred 
Plum,  of  Atlantic  City,  won  the  Class  A  with  a  pos- 
sible, but  ten  were  tie  for  Class  B,  with  a  score  of  95. 
On  the  first  shoot-off  C.  M.  Powers,  of  Decatur,  111., 
and  C.  B.  Stickley,  of  Vancluse,  Va.,  made  possibles, 
but  on  the  second  shoot-off  Stickley  was  returned  the 
winner  with  19  to  Powers'  17.  Six  were  tied  for  Class 
C  with  91.  On  the  first  two  shoot-offs  E.  H.  Sturt, 
of  Hamilton,  and  A.  A.  Thompson,  of  Windsor,  each 
made  possibles,  while  on  the  third  shoot-off  Sturt 
won  with  another  possible  to  19  by  Thompson.  This 
was  certainly  a  great  shoot-off,  as  the  winner  ran  60 
straight  and  the  second  man  counted  59  out  of  60. 

Frank  Troeh  had  the  longest  high  run  of  the  day 
with  166.  R.  H.  Combs,  of  Toronto,  was  second  with 
146.  Other  high  runs  were:  F.  Plum,  122;  W.  Hen- 
derson, 117;  H.  J.  Pendergast,  114;  and  C.  B.  Eaton, 
119.  P.  H.  O'Brien  had  runs  of  98  and  81;  L.  Curtiss 
had  four  runs  of  74,  60,  106  and  71;  and  Ed.  Sturt, 
of  Hamilton,  had  a  run  of  100. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  shooting  R.  Fleming,  chair- 
man of  the  Tournament  Committee,  and  Parks  Com- 
missioner C.  E.  Chambers  had  a  match,  the  former 
being  returned  the  winner. 

The  scores: — 

Trophies — Lewis  Class  System. 

16  Yards— 100  Birds. 

Broke. 

Fred  Plum,  Atlantic  City   100 

P.  II.  O'Brien,  Butte,  Mont   99 

W.  Henderson,  Lexington,  Ky   99 

W.  A.  Smith,  Kingsville   98 

F.  M.  Troeh,  Vancouver,  Wash   98 

C.  Eaton,  Fayette,  Mo   98 

F.  S.  Wright,  Buffalo   98 

W.  H.  Patterson,  Buffalo   98 

A.  C.  Skutt,  Morton,  N  Y   98 

C.  H.  Newcombe,  Philadelphia   97 

II.  Smith,  Chatham   97 

S.  G.  Vance,  Tillsonburg   97 

Al.  Koyen,  Freemont,  Neb   97 

B.  S.  Donnelley,  Chicago   96 

G.  Osborn,  Brookline,  Mass   96 

W.  R.  Patrick,  Syracuse,  N.Y   95 

C.  M.  Powers,  Decatur,  111   95 

H.  Snyder,  Kansas  City   95 

C.  B.  Stickley,  Vancluse,  Va   95 

L.  F.  Curtiss,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass   95 

C.  C.  Handley,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark   95 

C.  N.  Candee,  sr.,  Toronto    95 

W.  S.  Edwards,  Toronto   95 

W.  Dillon,  Hamilton   95 

J.  D.  Greene,  Avon,  N.Y   95 

R.  Day,  London   94 

C.  H.  Larson,  Waupaca,  Wis   94 

John  Ebberts,  Buffalo   94 

L.  D.  Slade,  Rochester   94 

H.  J.  Pendergast,  Phoenix,  N.Y   94 

P.  H.  Willey,  Dansville,  N.Y   94 

James  Payne,  Tillsonburg  94 

W.  H.  Gooderham,  Toronto  93 

J.  K.  Warren,  Birmingham,  Ala   93 

M.  McVoy,  jr.,  New  York   93 

H.  D.  Bates,  Ridgetown   92 

B.  J.  Pearce,  Toronto    92 

Major  Singer,  Niagara-on-the-Lake   92 

F.  A.  Godcharles,  Milton,  Pa   91 

E.  L.  Harris,  Hamilton   91 

A.  A.  Thompson,  Windsor   91 

Geo.  S.  Vivian,  Toronto   91 

R.  H.  Combs,  Toronto   91 

E.  H.  Sturt,  Hamilton   91 

J.  D.  Clay,  Houston,  Tex   90 

II.  Lewis,  Gait   90 

J.  Jennings,  Todmorden                                     ■  ■■■  « 

J   E.  McCurdv,  Sydney,  N.S   9g 

W.  J.  McCance,  St.  Thomas   90 

H.  Lennox,  Hamilton     90 

W.  N.  Boylston,  Leesburg,  Fla   89 
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J.  S.  Bradstreet,  Gardiner,  Me   86 

F.  Hogarth,  Toronto   86 

D.  K.  Dickinson,  Kansas  City   85 

F.  C.  Friend,  Sonserville,  Mass   85 

T.  D.  McGaw,  Toronto   85 

A.  G.  Healy,  Windsor   84 

Ed.  Shaffer,  Buffalo   83 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Boa,  Chicago   81 

R.  O.  Ford,  Toronto   77 

W.  W.  Kennedy,  Fallon,  N  Y   77 

Professionals. 

F.  H.  Morris,  Edmonton   98 

John  S.  Boa,  Chicago   97 

W.  H.  Sutton,  Winnipeg   95 

E.  G.  White,  Ottawa   93 

J.  S.  Fanning,  New  York   92 

G.  M.  Wheeler,  Brunswick,  Me   88 

J.  W.  Andrews.  Windsor   87 

G.  M.  Dunk,  Toronto   85 

E.  R.  Galvin,  Wilmington,  Del   72 

Singles  Championship. 
16  Yards— 100  Birds. 

Broke. 

F.  M.  Troeh,  Vancouver,  Wash   100 

C.  B.  Eaton,  Fayette,  Mo   100 

W.  Henderson,  Lexington.  Ky   98 

H.  J.  Pendergast,  Phoenix,  N.Y   98 

F.  S.  Wright,  Buffalo   98 

L.  Curtiss,  Newton  Highlands,  Mass   98 

R.  Day,  London   97 

B.  S.  Donnelley.  Chicago   97 

F.  Plum,  Atlantic  City   97 

C.  M.  Powers,  Decatur,  111   97 

S.  G.  Vance,  Tillsonburg   97 

W.  N.  Boylston,  Leesburg,  Fla   97 

P.  H.  O'Brien,  Butte,  Mont   96 

H.  Snyder,  Kansas  City   96 

C.  B.  Stickley,  Vancluse,  Va   96 

E.  Sturt,  Hamilton   96 

W.  H.  Patterson,  Buffalo    96 

C.  C.  Handley,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark   96 

R.  H.  Combs,  Toronto   96 

Al.  Koyen,  Freemont,  Neb   96 

M.  E.  Fletcher,  Hamilton   96 

W.  R.  Patrick,  Syracuse    95 

F.  Godcharles,  Milton,  Pa   95 

J.  E.  Jennings,  Todmorden    95 

P.  H.  Willey,  Dansville,  N.Y   95 

(i.  L.  Osborne,  Brookline,  Mass   95 

G.  L.  Vivian,  Toronto   95 

G.  Beattie,  Hamilton    95 

J .  Ebberts,  Buffalo                                             .  94 

W.  A.  Smith,  Kingsville   94 

J.  D.  Green,  Avon,  N.Y     94 

C.  H.  Newcombe,  Philadelphia   94 

W.  H.  Gooderham,  Toronto   93 

E.  Harris,  Hamilton    93 

J.  K.  Warren,  Birmingham,  Ala   93 

A.  C.  Skutt,  Morton,  N.Y   93 

C.  N.  Candee,  sr.,  Toronto   93 

W.  S.  Edwards,  Toronto   93 

W.  Dillon,  Hamilton  93 

L.  D.  Slade,  Rochester   92 

A.  A.  Thompson,  Windsor   92 

H.  Lennox,  Hamilton   92 

Major  Singer,  Niagara-on-the-Lake   91 

D.  Dickinson,  Kansas  City   90 

T.  D.  McGaw,  Toronto   90 

W.  J.  McCance,  St.  Thomas   90 

J.  D.  Clay,  Houston,  Tex   89 

H.  D.  Bates,  Ridgetown   89 

M.  McVoy,  jr.,  New  York   89 

A.  F.  Healy,  Windsor   89 

J.  Payne,  Tillsonburg   88 

R.  O.  Ford,  Toronto   88 

H.  Smith,  Chatham    88 

E.  Schaffer,  Buffalo   87 

J.  E.  McCurdy,  Sydney,  N.S   87 

C.  A.  Lewis,  Gait   86 

F.  C.  Friend,  Sonserville,  Mass   86 

F.  J.  Fox,  Toronto   86 

J.  S.  Bradstreet,  Gardiner,  Me   85 

C.  S.  Nicholls,  Toronto   85 

F.  J.  Hogarth,  Toronto   77 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Boa,  Chicago   76 

Professionals. 

F.  H.  Morris,  Edmonton    99 

E.  G.  White,  Ottawa   96 

J.  S.  Boa,  Chicago   94 

J-  W.  Andrews,  Windsor   94 

W.  H.  Sutton,  Winnipeg   90 

G.  M.  Wheeler,  Brunswick,  Me   88 

G.  M.  Dunk.  Toronto   87 

E.  R.  Galvin,  Wilmington,  Del   82 

ENTENTE  CORDIALE  MATCH. 
Team  Match — American  Team. 

F.  M.  Troeh   19    20    19    20    20—  98 


C.  B.  Eaton   20  20  20  20  19—  99 

L.  Curtiss   19  20  20  18  19—  96 

H.  J.  Pendergast   19  19  20  20  19—  97 

F.  S.  Wright   20  19  19  20  20—  98 

Totals   97  98  98  98  97 — 488 

Canadian  team — 

S.  Vance   18  18  19  20  20—  95 

R.  Day    18  20  19  20  17—  94 

M.  E.  Fletcher   20  19  20  20  2o—  99 

E.  Sturt   20  17  19  20  19—  95 

R.  II.  Combs   20  20  20  20  19—  99 

Totals   96    94    97  100  95—482 

The  C.N.E.  Handicap  was  the  first  event  on  the 
program  of  the  fourth  and  last  day  of  the  Exhibition 
trap-shooting,  and  close  to  70  shooters  lined  up  for 
the  fray.  When  all  had  shot  at  their  100  targets 
Frank  M.  Troeh  of  Vancouver,  Wash.,  and  C.  M. 
Powers  of  Decatur,  Ills.,  were  tied  for  first  place  with 
97  each  to  their  credit.  In  the  shoot-off  for  first 
place  Mr.  Powers  was  the  victor.  Woolfolk  Hender- 
son of  Lexington,  Ky.,  was  third  with  96. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  American  shoot- 
ers wanted  to  get  home  for  the  holiday  the  event  sched- 
uled for  the  afternoon  was  shot  off  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  wind-up  of  the  handicap. 

Some  very  high  scores  resulted  in  this  shoot,  as 
when  the  last  shot  had  been  fired  over  one-third  of 
al)  the  shooters  in  the  event  had  broken  over  95  per 
cent,  of  the  birds  trapped  for  them.  Woolfolk  Hen- 
derson of  Lexington  took  the  entire  hundred  as  they 
came  and  Chan.  Powers  and  Frank  Wright  mussed  up 
99  each  out  of  their  hundred. 

Four  men  were  tied  in  this  event  for  the  class  B 
trophy.  John  Ebberts  of  Buffalo  succeeded  in  out- 
classing the  three  others  and  took  charge  of  the  trophy. 

President  Marshall  of  the  Canadian  National  Ex- 
hibition entertained  the  shooters  after  the  events, 
and  he  performed  the  ceremony  of  presenting  the 
trophies  won  during  the  tournament  to  the  successful 
contestants.  Among  other  things,  President  Marshall 
stated  that  the  great  success  of  the  tournament  last 
year  and  this  year  has  prompted  the  Exhibition 
officials  to  promise  that  the  1918  tournament  will  be 
even  larger  and  better  than  this  year's  most  success- 
ful meeting. 

Saturday's  scores  were  as  follows: — 
C.  N.  E.  Handicap. 

22  yards— A.  L.  Koyan,  88;  H.  J.  Pendergast.  85; 
C.  H.  Newcomb,  94;  W.  Henderson,  96;  Fred  Plum, 
95;  F.  M.  Troeh,  97;  C.  Eaton,  78;  F.  S.  Wright,  89; 
A.  C.  Skutt,  87;  S.  G.  Vance,  89;  *J.  S.  Boa,  89;  *F. 
H.  Morris,  89. 

21  yards — B.  Donnelley,  95;  C.  M.  Powers,  97; 
H.  Snyder,  89;  W.  H.  Patterson,  85. 

20  yards— R.  Day,  91;  M.  E.  Fletcher,  88;  J.  D. 
Green,  88;  L.  D.  Slade,  87;  J.  Payne,  90;  E.  Harris,  89; 
J.  K.  Warren,  86;  C.  B.  Stickley,  90;  J.  E.  Jennings, 
82;  N.  W.  Boyleston,  94;  G.  L.  Osborn,  91;  L.  F. 
Curtis,  87. 

19  yards— W.  D.  Bates,  85;  H.  Smith,  83;  W.  A. 
Smith,  92;  W.  H.  Gooderham,  87;  H.  McVoy,  91; 
*A.  F.  Healey,  90;  *E.  G.  White,  90;  R.  H.  Combs, 
92;  J.  E.  McCurdy,  85;  G.  L.  Vivian,  85. 

18  yards—  *W.  H.  Sutton,  92;  J.  D.  Clay,  83;  C. 
E.  Gammage,  90;  W.  S.  Edwards,  91;  F.  A.  God- 
charles, 93;  A.  A.  Thompson,  866;  D.  Dickenson,  87; 
J.  S.  Bradstreet,  94;  *G.  M.  Wheeler,  83;  P.  H.  Willey, 
92:  F.  C.  Friend,  91;  *G.  M.  Dunk,  83. 

17  yards— G.  W.  Parker,  88;  *J.  W.  Andrew,  88. 
16  yards — P.  E.  Osborne,  87;  P.  Matthews,  84. 

18  yards — C.  N.  Candee,  90;  Dr.  Serson,  85;  J. 
Ebbets,  91. 

19  yards— W.  Dillon,  86. 

20  yards— W.  R.  Patrick,  87;  J.  R.  Livingston,  77; 
Col.  Page,  83. 

Final  Hundred  (Registered). 

A.  L.  Koyan,  98;  J.  D.  Clay,  88;  Rolla  Day,  94; 
*W.  H.  Sutton,  84;  F.  Hogarth,  88;  B.  Donnelly,  96; 
Godcharles,  97;  Green,  99;  J.  Ebbets,  96;  H.  J.  Pen- 
dergast, 95;  W.  H.  Gooderham,  87;  C.  H.  Newcomb, 
97;  W.  Henderson,  100;  Fred  Plum,  98;  Frank  Troeh, 
98;  J.  Payne,  98;  W.  Edwards,  91;  *J.  W.  Andrews, 
82;  A.  A.  Thompson,  87;  McCauslan,  89;  C.  M.  Pow- 
ers, 99;  Snyder,  95;  Dickerson,  94;  Caton,  94;  McVoy, 
95;  Stickley,  94;  Bradstreet,  89;  *Wheeler,  85;  Vivian, 
93;  C.  N.  Candee,  96;  *J.  Boa,  98;  Wright,  99;  Willev, 
91;  Sam  Vance.  98;  W.  H.  Patterson,  94;  N.  Boyleston, 
93;  Healey,  90;  G.  Osborn,  95;  L.  Curtis,  94;  W. 
Barnes,  91;  R.  H.  Combs,  96;  McCurdy,  89;  Col. 
Page,  94;  *F.  H.  Morris,  94;  *E.  G.  White,  94;  Good- 
dale,  87;  Summerhays,  91;  Harris,  93;  Fletcher,  98; 
Hughes,  81. 

*Professional. 
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A  TROPHY  OFFER  OF  INTEREST  TO  GUN 
CLUBS. 

The  offer  of  trophies  by  the  Interstate  Association 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Trap  Shooting  to  gun  clubs 
desirous  of  engaging  in  team  competition  has  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  trap  shooting  clubs  of  the 
country,  and  thirty-two  clubs  got  in  touch  with  the 
interstate  office  in  Pittsburg  inside  of  a  week  and 
arranged  for  interclub  competition.  The  idea  of  the 
Interstate  Association  was  to  offer  something  that 
would  stimulate  interest  in  team  competition,  and 
it  couldn't  have  done  better  than  the  trophy  offer. 
Trophies  will  gladly  be  given  to  all  teams  who  wish 
to  engage  in  such  competition,  and  the  conditions  are 
liberal,  indeed.  Contesting  clubs  are  asked  to  com- 
pete once  each  month  for  the  trophy,  to  alternate 
on  the  grounds  and  traps,  and  to  shoot  at  fifty  targets 
a  man.  The  competition  continues  until  one  club 
has  won  the  trophy  three  times.  When  this  occurs 
the  trophy  is  then  placed  in  competition  for  the  club 
members  who  shot  on  the  various  teams.  With  each 
scheduled  shoot  of  the  club  a  special  event  of  twenty- 
five  targets,  to  be  called  the  'Interstate  Association 
Team  Championship  Event,"  will  be  conducted,  and 
in  this  the  individuals  will  shoot  for  the  trophy.  The 
shooter  with  the  low  score  drops  out  after  each  match, 
and  the  event  continues  until  there  is  only  one  shooter 
remaining.  He  takes  the  trophy.  In  the  team  com- 
petition where  there  are  from  five  to  ten  shooting, 
the  scores  of  the  high  five  will  count.  If  there  are 
from  ten  to  twenty  shooting  the  scores  of  the  high 
ten  will  count.  If  there  are  more  than  twenty  shoot- 
ing on  each  team  the  scores  of  the  high  fifteen  will 
count.  The  number  of  shooters  will  be  governed 
entirely  by  the  number  of  visiting  trap  shots.  The 
visitors  must  be  matched  by  an  equal  number  of 
scatter-gun  artists  of  the  home  club.  The  visitors, 
however,  cannot  bring  more  shooters  than  the  mem- 
bership of  the  home  club.  Above  all  things,  every 
shooter  must  be  a  bonafide  member  of  the  club  he 
represents. 


LABOR  DAY  RIFLE  SHOOT. 

A  most  enjoyable  time  was  spent  at  F.  E.  Thomp- 
son's, River  Road,  near  St.  Thomas,  on  Labor 
Day,  when  a  number  of  22-rifle  enthusiasts  in- 
dulged in  some  target  practice.  It  being  such  a  busy 
time  a  few  who  had  expected  to  be  present  were  un- 
able to  take  advantage  of  the  holiday,  but  those  who 
did  considered  themselves  well  repaid  by  the  friendly 
rivalry  which  enlivened  the  sport. 

The  first  two  events,  five  shots  each,  off-hand,  at 
a  distance  of  sixty  feet,  were  at  a  steel  target  with  a 
one-inch  bull's  eye.  In  the  first  event  some  real  'fancy' 
shooting  was  done  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Thompson,  De  Funiak 
Springs,  Florida,  who  placed  the  bullets  so  that  they 
formed  almost  a  perfect  crescent  to  the  right  of  the 
centre  of  the  target — a  feat  that  would  be  hard  to 
duplicate  by  even  a  professional  rifle  shot. 

The  scores  in  the  first  two  events  were  as  follows, 
out  of  a  possible  fifty  in  each  event:  .Curtis  Camp- 
bell, 42-40;  Neil  Campbell,  42-38;  Frank  McGaw, 
44-40;  George  Campbell,  42-33;  Charles  P.  Welter, 
40-38;  Adam  M.  Fulton,  34-37;  David  S.  Thompson, 
39-36;  Dr.  C.  E.  Thompson,  31-30;  Alfred  Harris, 
44-24;  Frank  Thompson,  43-34. 

The  third  event  was  scored  military  system  on  the 
"Canadian  Rifle  League  Target  Number  One,"  with 
one-inch  bull's  eye,  seven  shots  each,  any  position  of 
shooting. 

A  mistake  was  made  in  undertaking  too  great  a 
distance  for  so  small  a  target,  the  distance  being  100 
feet  instead  of  the  regulation  75  feet.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  unfortunate  handicap  the  scores  made  were 
very  commendable,  although  but  four  of  the 
contestants  succeeded  in  getting  better  than  20  points 
out  of  a  possible  35.  These  were:  Curtis  Campbell, 
21;  Neil  Campbell,  23;  George  Campbell,  26;  Frank 
Thompson,  27. 


JORDAN  GUN  CLUB. 

The  Jordan  Gun  Club  held  a  matinee  shoot  on 
Saturday,  Sept.  1,  on  their  club  grounds  which  was 
attended  by  a  large  crowd  of  trap  snooting  enthusiasts. 

Although  the  boys  have  done  no  shooting  during 
the  past  summer,  some  very  good  scores  were  made, 
which  shows  that  they  all  can  do  the  "come  back" 
with  a  little  practice. 

During  the  afternoon  a  presentation  of  a  fine  sport- 
ing rifle  was  made  to  the  president  of  the  club,  Mr.  M. 
Hpnsberger,  who  has  recently  joined  the  ranks  t>f 
the  benedicts,  as  an  appreciation  of  his  services  in 
connection  with  the  Club. 

Those  shooting  and  their  scores  were  as  follows: — 


Name.  Shot  at. 

H.  W.  Hunsberry   50 

Walter  Moyer   50 

M.  Honsberger   50 

P.  Wismer   50 

E.  Culp   50 

A.  K.  Wismer   50 

J.  Spence   50 

D.  Price   50 

F.  Church   50 

D.  Lane   50 

Wm.  Bartlett   50 

W.  Nicholson   50 

W.  Troup   50 

Walter  Bartlett   50 

A.  Cline   20 

F.  Schareno   10 

The  Jordan  Gun  Club's  Annual  Fruit  Shoot 
held  Oct.  1st. 


Broke. 
47 

45 
44 
42 
42 
42 
41 
41 
40 
35 
35 
32 
31 
28 
15 
3 

will  be 


DOMINION  OFCANADA 
TOURNAMENT. 

The  annual  tournament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
Trapshooters'  Association  held  at  Sandwich,  Ontario, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Essex  County  Gun  Club, 
on  Aug.  13,  14,  15  and  16,  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  Exception- 
ally rich  prizes,  for  the  most  part  articles  both  useful 
and  beautiful  in  sterling  silver,  were  offered,  the  total 
in  prizes  and  added  money  being  over  $3000.  A 
special  effort  was  made  this  year  to  interest  the  Am- 
erican shooter  and  splendid  prizes  in  special  events 
were  offered  for  his  benefit  but  for  some  reason  he  did 
not  respond  and  the  attendance  of  our  allies  from  the 
south,  was  regrettably  small.  Eighty-two  took  part 
in  the  various  events,  of  whom  eighteen  were  Am- 
ericans and  sixty-four  Canadians. 

The  Grey  Cup  for  Grand  Aggregate  in  the  regular 
events  each  day,  was  won  by  James  Payne,  Tillson- 
burg, Ont.,  with  288  out  of  300.  W.  A.  Smith,  Kings- 
ville,  Ont.,  was  runner  up  with  284. 

The  Canadian  Amateur  Championship  was  won 
by  S.  G.  Vance,  Tillsonburg,  with  98  by  100,  the  run- 
ners up  being  J.  Payne,  W.  A.  Smith,  Major  Singer, 
W.  M.  Hamilton,  Rowland  Day.  In  the  shoot  off 
for  second  prize,  Payne  won. 

The  Grand  Canadian  Handicap  was  won  by  a  dark 
horse,  J.  H.  Black,-  Winnipeg,  Man.,  with  94  by  100. 
Runners  up,  A.  F.  Healy,  L.  M.  White  and  N.  Gooder- 
ham.    White  won  the  shoot  off. 

The  All-Round  Championship  at  100  targets,  25 
each  from  16,  18,  20  and  22  yards,  was  won  by  James 
Vance,  Tillsonburg,  with  95.  James  Payne  and  J. 
H.  Black  were  runners  up  with  93.  In  the  shoot  off 
Payne  won. 

The  Open  Championship,  100  targets  from  18  yds., 
was  won  by  W.  M.  Hamilton,  Winnipeg,  with  97. 
W.  A.  Smith  and  Dr.  Perdue  were  runners-up  with  95 
and  in  the  shoot  off  Smith  won. 

The  Ford  Trophy,-  an  especially  handsome  sterling 
silver  loving  cup,  value  $250.,  given  for  longest  run 
in  the  regular  events,  and  the  special  prize  that  accom- 
panied it,  were  won  b/  W.  A.  Smith  with  a  run  of  88. 

The  Consolation  Handicap  was  won  by  Dr.  Jordan, 
Toronto,  with  46  x  50  after  shooting  off  the  tie  with 
M.    Goodale,  Hamilton. 

Col.  Page  and  L;  Golden,  Brantford,  Ont.,  won  the 
two-man  team  race  with  49  by  50  after  shooting  off 
the  tie  with  A.  F.  Healy  and  Dr.  Perdue,  Windsor. 

Hamilton  won  the  five-man  and  Essex  County 
Gun  Club  the  eight-man  team  race,  each  member  of 
the  winning  team  getting  a  gold  medal  to  commem- 
orate the  win. 

The  success  of  the  shoot  was  largely  owing  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  local  executive 
and  particularly  the  efficient  secretary,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Lawrence.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  ill 
health  prevented  his  being  present  at  the  tournament. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  it  was  decided  to 
leave  the  matter  of  a  tournament  next  year  in  the 
hands  of  the  President,  W.  A.  Smith  and  John  Hunter, 
Hamilton,  and  E.  J.  Marsh,  Toronto,  who  were  em- 
powered to  meet  next  February  and  decide  the  matter 
having  regard  to  war  conditions  at  that  time  and,  if 
necessary  to  decide  the  place  for  the  1918  tournament 
and  elect  new  officers  of  the  Association.  The  Associa- 
tion as  well  as  the  local  club  decided  to  donate  all 
profits  of  this  shoot  to  the  Red  Cross  and  Patriotic 
Funds.  A  resolution  was  passed  thanking  Mr.  Law- 
rence for  his  efficient  services. 

The  scores  were: 
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Canadian 

All    T3  „..„,-] 

All-JKouna 

Open 

Con- 

Regular 

Amateur 

Grand 

Champ. 

Champ. 

sola- 

Events. 

Champ.  Canadian 

lo,  lo,  JA) 

lo  >uS. 

tion 

The  Scores: — 

1  100 

16  yds. 

H'c'p. 

&  22  yds. 

n  C  p. 

Targets — 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

90 

88 

88 

89 

88 

89 

A.  McRobb  

92 

84 

89 

94 

79 

81 

J.  Summerhayes  

88 

89 

79 

93 

87 

79 

L.  Buner  

80 

60 

R.  Jordan  

74 

86 

82 

79 

86 

89 

93 

93 

86 

86 

C.  A.  Lewis  

89 

94 

91 

91 

83 

82 

f 

Dr.  G.  G.  Jordan  

89 

89 

86 

88 

68 

88 

89 

46 

W.  Marshall  

84 

92 

89 

92 

90 

85 

A.  W.  Glover  

  88 

91 

86 

96 

87 

85 

W.  H.  Gooderham  

87 

72 

89 

91 

89 

*E.  G.  White  

94 

91 

95 

88 

85 

93 

82 

Norman  Gooderham  

88 

91 

92 

90 

93 

89 

87 

44 

Geo.  Mannix  

96 

91 

86 

87 

*F.  H.  Morris  

  93 

97 

97 

98 

91 

93 

94 

E.  E.  Ellis  

93 

91 

94 

92 

92 

88 

91 

W.  B.  Perley  

81 

71 

77 

68 

65 

70 

A.  F.  Healy  

84 

92 

91 

85 

93 

91  • 

91 

43 

A.  W.  Reid  *  

75 

86 

87 

81 

85 

43 

Chas.  S.  King  

77 

77 

86 

86 

89 

83 

86 

45 

J.  E.  McCurdy  

83 

89 

94 

88 

88 

.  79 

77 

J.  Vance  

82 

78 

94 

82 

90 

95 

88 

W.  Vail  

83 

89 

92 

76 

W.  J.  McCance  

79 

81 

77 

85 

J.  Payne  

96 

97 

95 

97 

84 

93 

90 

H.  Bates  

91 

E.  Sturt  

93 

90 

94 

87 

67 

92 

86 

S.  G.  Vance  

90 

95 

96 

98 

90 

89 

89 

M.  Good  ale  r  

86 

87 

81 

74 

91 

84 

83 

46 

E.  Harris  

90 

95 

95 

95 

88 

91 

94 

F.  P.  Williams  

93 

86 

90 

90 

81 

87 

86 

J.  McCausland  

71 

90 

90 

71 

J.  W.  Hart  

  91 

93 

93 

95 

83 

88 

90 

Rowland  Day  

94 

93 

94 

97 

87 

R.  W.  Glover  

91 

97 

94 

95 

81 

G.  Mcintosh  

88 

92 

91 

86 

84 

75 

*G.  M.  Dunk  

83 

88 

89 

92 

86 

82 

Dr.  M.  B.  Perdue  

94  v 

90 

93 

95 

W.  S.  Edwards  

91 

95 

96 

95 

87 

90 

*G.  H.  Ford  

  92 

91 

92 

94 

83 

91 

*W.  F.  Evans  

  75 

82 

81 

76 

72 

77 

86 

W.  M.  Hamilton  

94 

91 

89 

97 

85 

92 

97 

J.  H.  Black  

89 

95 

95 

88 

94 

93 

92 

*W.  H.  Sutton  

  89 

89 

89 

89 

88 

88 

90 

G.  E.  Kimball  

  71 

34 

78 

Major  Singer  

  92 

96 

88 

97 

91 

91 

84 

E.  C.  Crompton  

  85 

94 

88 

90 

83 

85 

90 

J.  H.  Cox  

88 

86 

H.  11.  Coleman  

  85 

C.  A.  Handley  

90 

93 

96 

92 

81 

86 

90 

♦Nelson  Long  

91 

94 

96 

94 

90 

88 

91 

W.  D.  O'Loane  

  80 

84 

86 

77 

Mrs.  W.  D.  O'Loane  

  72 

58 

66 

<•  .... 

F.  A.  Dolsen  

  95 

91 

87 

88 

87 

Duncan  Smith   

84 

88 

89 

90 

87 

43 

W.  A.  Smith  

96 

94 

94 

97 

88 

91 

95 

Theo.  Wigle  

91 

95 

90 

92 

87 

92 

92 

A.  Thompson  

  81 

87 

89 

78 

80 

89 

86 

44 

W.  F.  Stotts  

88 

93 

91 

88 

90 

75 

89 

E.  A.  Drake   

44 

84 

83 

66 

85 

77 

70 

42 

*H.  Kennicott  

  94 

96 

99 

92 

91 

95 

95 

*J.  W.  Andrews  

  75 

87 

92 

96 

87 

89 

92 

*J^W.  Andrews  

75 

87 

87 

81 

84 

83 

84 

DrljConover  

75 

85 

82 

82 

Harvey  O'Loane  

88 

97 

94 

96 

F.  G.  Smith  

87 

.  86 

83 

i 

F.  I.  Fox  

81 

82 

83 

J 

Dan  McNeil  

  93 

87 

93 

84 

E.  McBride  

95 

F.  Holznagle  

89 

R.  D.  Porritt  

89 

H.  A.  Lowe  

90 

W.  Gibson  

84 

Col.  Page    

95 

90 

90 

T.  Doherty   

88 

J.  Passmore  

91 

81 

Dr.  Winslow  

80 

J.  A.  Marks  

93 

F.  J.  Stocking  

85 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Vogel   

87 

95 

87 

88 

L.  M.  White  

91 

90 

81 

93 

88 

Geo.  B.  Perry  

86 

Monroe  Wigle  

80 

John  A.  Ford   

81 

80 

ohn  Hunter  

87 

M.  E.  Fie  cher   ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  87 

A.  D.  Bates   ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  87 

C.  G.  Choate   ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  74 

L.  Golden   ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  93 

W.J.Morgan   ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  79 

C  ourt  Thomson   ....    -  ....  ....  ....  ....  73 

R"  Lambden    ....  ....  ....  ....  ....  81 
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TEAM  SHOOTS. 
Two-man  Team: 


Essex  County: 
Dr.  Perdue 
A.  F.  Healy 


Brantford : 

Col.  Page   25 

L.  Golden   24 


49 


—  49 


Hamilton: 

E.  Harris   24 

E.  Sturt   24 

Dresden : 

D.  McNeil   24 

J.  W.  Hart   24 


48 


—  48 


Stanley: 

W.  H.  Gooderham   24 

N.  Gooderham   23 

Tillsonburg : 

J.  Payne  {..   23 

S.  G.  Vance  .1   24 

Essex  County: 

C.  S.  King   21 

W.  F.  Stotts   25 

Assiniboine: 

W.  M.  Hamilton    24 

J.  H.  Black  22 


47 


47, 


46 


—  46 


Hamilton: 

W.  P.  Thomson   24 

Court  Thomson   22 


—  46 


Chatham 

H.  Smith   25 

D.  Smith   20 


Hamilton : 

M.  E.  Fletcher 
J.  Hunter  


45 


Kingsville: 

W.  A.  Smith   22 

Theo  Wigle   21 

Essex  County: 

A.  Thompson   22 

E.  A.  Drake   19 


44 


43 


—  41 


Hamilton: 

C.  G.  Choate  24 

M.  Goodale   16 

Ruthven: 

P.  Shanks   18 

A.  Bunn    18 

Stanley: 

E.  C.  Crompton   19 

F.  I.  Fox   22 


-40 


36 


Five-man  Team: 

Hamilton: 

W.P.Thomson   23 

John  Hunter   24 

E.  Harris   25 

I      M.  E.  Fletcher   23 

E.  Sturt   23 


41 


22-  ^5 

24 —  48 

23 —  48 

25-  ^8 
25 — 48 

—237 


Essex  County: 

W.  A.  Smith   44 

Theo.  Wigle   45 

A.  F.  Healy  50 

Dr.  Perdue   47 

F.  Stotts   47 

Stanley,  Toronto: 

W.  H.  Gooderham   46 

N.  Gooderham   45 

Dr.  Jordan   44 

F.  I.  Fox   48 

A.  W.  Glover   40 

Eight-man  Team: 

Essex  County: 

W.  A.  Smith     23 

Theo.  Wigle   25 

A.  F.  Healy   23 

Dr.  Perdue  »   24 

F.  Stotts   25 

Monroe  Wigle   23 

A.  E.  Thompson   20 
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C.  S.  King  

Iamilton: 

C.  Thomson   

W.  P.  Thomson. 

C.  G.  Choate  

M.  E.  Fletcher. 

J.  Hunter  

A.  D.  Bates 

E.  Harris  

E.  Sturt 


GENERAL  AVERAGE. 


'2A 

23 
2f> 
23 
20 

20 

24 


180 


The  grand  aggregate  in  the  regular  events  for  the 
first  three  days,  in  all  300  targets,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  average  money,  was  as  follows: — 

James  Payne,  Tilsonburg,  Ont   288  $25 

W.  A.  Smith,  Kingsville,  Ont   284  $25 

R.  W.  Glover,  London,  Ont   282  $25 

W.  S.  Edwards,  Toronto,  Ont   282  $25 

Major  Singer,  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ont.  282  $25 

S.  C.  Vance,  Til|sonburg,  Ont   281  $15 

Rowland  Dav,  London,  Ont   281  $15 

E.  Harris.  Hamilton,  Ont   281  $15 

Harvey  O'Loane.  Chatham,  Ont  279  $15 

J.  H.  Black,  Winnipeg,  Man   279  $15 

E.  E.  Ellis,  Manitou,  Man   278  $10 

E.  Sturt,  Hamilton,  Ont   277  $10 

Dr.  M.  B.  Perdue.  Windsor,  Ont   277  $10 

J.  W.  Hart,  Dresden,  Ont   277  $10 

Theodore  Wigle,  Kingsville,  Ont   276  $10 

C.  A.  Lewis,  Gait,  Ont   274  $10 

W.  M.  Hamilton,  Winnipeg,  Man   274  $10 

Fred  A.  Dolson,  Chatham,  Ont.  273  $10 

Dan  McNeil,  Florence,  Ont.  273  $10 

W.  F.  Stotts,  Essex,  Ont.  272  $10 
High  Professionals: — 

H.  Kennicott   289 

F.  H.  Morris   287 

Nelson  Long   281 

W.  A.  SMITH,  President. 


TRENTON,  N.  S.,  ROD 
AND  GUN  CLUB. 

The  following  By-Laws  and  Constitution 
of  the  Trenton,  N.S.  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
which  were  recently  adopted  by  this  organiza- 
tion and  sent  to  Rod  and  Gun  with  a  request 
for  publication  by  the  secretary  of , the  Club, 
Mr.  John  Morrison,  may  prove  of  interest 
to  others  than  members  of  this  club,  who  may 
wish  to  adopt  a  similar  constitution  when 
organizing  themselves  into  a  club  similar  to 
that  formed  at  Trenton. 

Following  is  the  Constitution  of  the  Tren- 
ton Club: — 

CONSTITUTION. 

Name. — The  name  of  this  Club  shall  be  .''.The 
Trenton  Rod  and  Gun  Club,"  Trenton,  N.S.,  here- 
after called  the  Club. 

Object. — To  maintain  a  Club  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting,  fishing,  and  social  intercourse. 

Headquarters. — The  headquarters  of  the  Club 
shall  be  at  Trenton,  N.S. 

Membership. — The  membership  of  the  club  shall 
be  limited  to  12  members,  and  at  no  time  shall  the 
membership  exceed  12. 

Election  of  Members. — New  members  may  be 
nominated  by  any  member  of  the  Club.  Elections 
shall  be  by  Ballot.  If  two  (2)  or  more  votes  be  cast 
against  the  Candidate  he  shall  be  rejected.  The 
President,  if  he  sees  fit  may  order  a  second  Ballot. 

Voting  for  Candidates. — The  Ballots  shall  be 
marked  by  the  members  voting  either  "For"  or 
"Against"  the  admission  of  the  Candidate. 

Elected  Candidate — Candidates,  when  elected 
members  of  the  Club,  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  a  fee  of  $25.00  and  sign  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  Club. 

Annual  Meeting. — The  regular  annual  meeting 
of  the  Club  shall  be  held  some  time  during  the  month 
of  July  in  each  year  the  President  and  Secretary 
to  decide  on  the  date  and  place  of  said  meeting.  The 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  members  in  writing  one 
week  in  advance  of  said  meeting. 

Officers. — The  officers  of  the  Club  consist  of  a 
President   and  a  Secretary-Treasurer  combined  and 
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shall  be  elected  annually  at  the  regular  annual  meet- 
ing and  hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  successors 
are  appointed. 

Withdrawals. — Members  may  at  any  time  resign 
from  membership  in  the  Club.  When  resigning 
membership  in  the  Club,  the  member  shall  hand  his 
Certificate,  properly  endorsed,  to  the  Secretary  trans- 
ferring his  share  to  the  Club  for  sale  on  his  account, 
and  when  sold  he  shall  then  receive  payment  from 
the  Club  for  same.  Members,  when  resigning  from 
the  Club  may  donate  their  share  to  the  Club  if  they 
so  desire. 

Non  Attendance. — If  a  member  fails  to  pay  his 
monthly  dues  for  2  years,  he  shall  forfeit  all  his  rights 
and  privileges  to  the  Club. 

In  Force. — The  Constitution  shall  come  into  force 
immediately  on  being  approved  by  the  Club. 

BY-LAWS. 

Camps,  Etc. — The  Club  may  at  any  time  Build, 
Buy,  Rent  or  lease,  Camps,  Boats,  Tents,  etc.,  or 
Fishing  and  Shooting  rights  at  any  place  the  Ma- 
jority of  the  members  may  decide. 

Property. — All  the  property  of  the  Club  shall  be- 
long to  members  equally.  None  of  the  property  of 
the  Club  shall  be  loaned  to  any  person  not  a  member 
of  the  Club.  Any  member  using  any  of  the  property 
of  the  Club  for  his  private  use  shall  pay  to  the  Club 
for  all  or  any  damage  the  said  property  may  sustain 
while  in  his  possession,  said  damage  to  be  assessed 
by  a  committee  of  the  Club. 

Fees. — The  monthly  fees  shall  be  50  cents  per 
member  and  must  be  paid  in  full  to  the  Secretary  on 
or  before  July  1st  of  each  year. 

Money  Received. — All  money  received  shall  be 
placed  by  the  Secretary  to  the  credit  of  the  Club  in 
some  chartered  bank,  of  Canada.  The  Club  may 
from  time  to  time  decide  on  what  Bank. 

Expenditure. — All  bills,  after  being  ordered  paid 
by  vote  of  members  shall  be  paid  by  check  on  Bank, 
signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Duties  of  President. — The  President  shall  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  at  which  he  is  present  and  decide 
on  all  questions  on  which  there  is  a  tie  vote;  he  shall 
sign  all  checks  on  Bank  and  perform  all  other  duties 
that  shall  be  required  of  him. 

Duties  of  Secretary-Treasurer. — The  Secretary 
shall  keep  a  record  of  "the  minutes  of  all  meetings, 
notify  members  of  all  meetings,  receive  all  monies 
for  dues,  membership  fee,  or  other  sources,  giving  a 
proper  receipt  for  same.    Place  all  such  monies  in  the 


Bank  in  the  name  of  the  Club.  He  should  be  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Club,  produce  all  his  books  and 
papers  and  have  them  audited  by  a  Committee.  He 
shall  keep  an  inventory  of  all  the  property  of  the 
Club  and  be  able  to  tell  where  any  part  or  all  of  the 
property  is  located  at  all  time,  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  desired  by  the  Club. 

Committees. — The  President  may  at  any  time 
appoint  committees  as  he  may  see  fit  and  shall  include 
an  auditing  committee  and  a  property  committee- 
All  the  property  of  the  Club  shall  be  in  the  care  and 
keeping  of  the  property  committee. 

Special  Meetings. — Special  meetings  of  the  Club 
may  be  called  at  any  time  upon  a  request  of  any  to 
the  Secretary.  Forty-eight  hours  must  be  given  the 
members  by  the  Secretary. 

Certificate  of  Membership. — When  any  new 
member  has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
By-Laws  and  constitution,  he  shall  receive  a  Cer- 
tificate, signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

Visitors. — Visitors  on  any  Fishing  or  Shooting 
trip  may  be  entertained  so  long  as  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  comfort  or  room  of  any  member  who 
wishes  to  go  on  such  trip,  said  visitor  to  pay  his  share 
of  expenses  of  such  trip,  and  $2.00  into  the  Club  funds. 
No  one  visitor  shall  be  entertained  on  Club  trips 
oftener  than  once  in  each  Calender  year. 

Order  of  Business. — President  shall  call  the  Club 
to  order.  Roll  Call,  and  attendance  noted,  minutes 
of  previous  meeting,  new  business,  recess  (for  pay- 
ment of  dues),  other  business. 

Change  of  Constitution. — The  Constitution  shall 
not  be  changed  or  altered  except  by  an  unanimous 
vote  of  the  entire  Club,  called  for  that  purpose.  Mem- 
bers who  cannot  be  present  at  such  meetings  may 
vote  by  proxv. 

The  By-Laws. — May  be  changed  at  any  regular  or 
special  meeting  upon  2-3  majority  of  members  present 
at  such  meetings. 

In  Force. — These  By-Laws  shall  come  into  force 
immediately  on  being  approved  by  the  Club.  All 
rules  and  regulations  heretofore  in  use,  are  hereafter 
null  and  void. 

Members  of  the  Trenton  Rod  and  Gun  Club. — 
Alexander  Chisholm.  Sr.,  President;  John  H.  Morrison, 
Secretary;  William  E.  G.  Brown;  Alexander  A.  Clay; 
John  Chipman  Reid;  William  D.  Munro;  Daniel 
M.  McLeod;  Robert  C.  Logan;  William  F.  McKinnon; 
Thomas  Murphy. 


THE  MINER  FARM  SET  ASIDE  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT  AS  A  GAME 
SANCTUARY. 


AFTER  considerable  discussion  and  argu- 
ment as  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
setting  aside  the  Miner  Farm  as  a  game 
sanctuary,  an  Order  in  Council  has  been 
approved  by  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  setting  aside  that  portion  of  the 
Township  of  South  Gosfield  in  the  County 
of  Essex  bounded  on  the  South  by  the  Sec- 
ond Concession,  on  the  West  by  the  McCain 
Road,  on  the  North  by  the  Fourth  Con- 
cession, and  on  the  East  by  the  Division 
Road,  which  includes  the  Miner  Farm,  as 
a  Crown  Game  Preserve  and  the  hunting, 
taking  or  killing  of  any  game  bird  or  animal 
in  or  upon  such  preserve  is  prohibited. 

Sportsmen  generally  and  particularly  those 
sportsmen  who  have  visited  Mr.  Miner's 
wonderful  farm  are  familiar  with  its  history 
and  with  the  patient  and  successful  effort 
on  behalf  of  the  wild  birds  which  has  resulted 
in  making  this  private  preserve  one  of  the 


most  remarkable  spots  in  the  Province  wiil 
rejoice  greatly  that  the  Government  has 
taken  the  step  it  has.  For  some  years  Mr. 
Miner  has  been  at  considerable  expense  in 
feeding  the  hundreds  of  wild  geese  that  have 
paid  an  annual  visit  to  his  farm,  and  has 
spared  no  effort  to  protect  the  birds  from  the 
intrusion  of  gunners  who  took  advantage  of 
the  birds'  visit  to  the  Miner  Farm  to  shoot 
at  them.  Hereafter  such  shooting  will  be 
a  punishable  offence. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Kerr  of  the  Essex  County  Wild 
Life  Conservation  Association  advises  that 
the  question  of  the  Point  Pelee  sanctuary  is 
now  being  argued  and  discussed  by  Pro- 
vincial and  Federal  authorities  and  that 
an  early  decision  in  sympathy  with  the  view 
of  the  Essex  Association  is  anticipated.  Mr. 
Kerr  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the 
game  sanctuary  plan  of  conserving  our  wild 
life. 


We  invite  any  of  our  readers  desiring  information  on  doggie  matters  to  send  in  their 
queries  to  this  department.  Are  you  buying  a  dog;  importing  one;  do  you  understand  the 
new  registration  requirements?  Are  you  in  doubt  as  to  what  breed  of  dog  would  suit  your 
requirements  best?  Is  your  dog  ailing?  Any  breed  you  want  information  on,  no  matter 
what  it  is  you  wish  to  know,  we  will  try  and  satisfy  you  and  to  the  novice  we  might  say  that 
we  may  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble. 

39TH  ANNUAL  INTERNATIONAL 
C.  N.  E.  DOG  SHOW 

Sept  3-4-5-6 


This  classic  event  again  upheld  its  reputa- 
tion for  being  one  of  the  leading  shows  in 
America.  Dogs  from  all  over  Canada  and 
the  U.S.A.  were  shown,  some  700  being  bench- 
ed making  it  a  5  point  show.  The  class- 
es in  most  breeds  were  well  filled  and  the 
.exhibits  were  of  high  quality,  making  the 
competition  strong. 

Following  is  a  list  of  entries  and  awards: — 

MASTIFFS. 

Class  1A — Mastiffs,  Junior  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 
1st,  C.  W.  Dickenson,  HECTOR  OF  WINGATE. 
2nd,  Mrs.  Clements,  BRUTUS.  3rd,  R.  S.  Taylor, 
SIR  DOUGLAS. 

Class  1. — Mastiffs,  open,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st, 
C.  W.  Dickenson,  PRIAM  OF  WINGFIELD.  2nd, 
C.  W.  Dickenson,  PARKGATE  DUCHESS.  3rd, 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Dickenson,  DUCHESS  OF  WINGFIELD. 
Winner  of  Dogs,  Priam  of  Wingfield.  Winner  of 
bitches,  Duchess  of  Wingfield. 

ST.  BERNARD'S. 
Class  2. — St.  Bernard's,  rough  or  smooth,  junior 
dogs.— 1st,  R.  H.  Morris,  THE  KING'S  OWN.  2nd, 
H.  Bartholomew  and  C.  Glover,  DUKE  OF  DEVON- 
SHIRE. 3rd,  Fred  Greenslade,  BRUNO  OF  THE 
ALPS.  R.,  H.  Bartholomew  and  C.  Glover,  BLACK 
PRINCE. 

Class  3. — St.  Bernard's,  rough  or  smooth,  novice 
dogs.— 1st,  W.  E.  Harkness,  MOUNTAIN  DEW. 
2nd,  H.  H.  Morris,  THE  KING'S  OWN.  3rd,  H. 
Bartholomew  and  C.  Glover,  DUKE  OF  DEVON- 
SHIRE. 

Class  4. — St.  Bernard's,  rough  ot  smooth,  junior 
bitches— 1st,  W.  Hubbeard,  NYDIA.  2nd,  H.  Bar- 
tholomew and  C.  Glover,  DUCHESS  OF  DEVON- 
SHIRE. 3rd,  H.  Bartholomew  and  C.  Glover, 
LADY  CURZON. 

Class  5. — St.  Bernard's,  rough  or  smooth,  novice 
bitches.— 1st,  W.  Hubbeard,  NYDIA.  2nd,  H.  Bar- 
tholomew and  C.  Glover,  DUCHESS  OF  DEVON- 


SHIRE.   3rd,  H.  Bartholomew  and  C.  Glover,  LADY 

CURZON. 

Class  6. — St.  Bernard's,  rough,  limit,  dogs. — 1st, 
W.  E.  Harkness,  MOUNTAIN  DEW.  2nd,  Clancy 
and  Mountain,  THE  KING'S  SON.  3rd,  H.  Bar- 
tholomew and  C.  Glover,  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 
R.,  H.  Bartholomew  and  C.  Glover,  BLACK  PRINCE. 

Class  7. — St.  Bernard's,  rough,  open,  dogs. — 1st, 
W.  E.  Harkness,  MOUNTAIN  DEW.  2nd,"  Clancv 
and  Mountain,  THE  KING'S  SON.  3rd,  Bert  Swan, 
CH.  FACSIMILE  OF  PARKDALE. 

Class  8. — St.  Bernard's,  rough,  limit,  bitches. — 
1st,  W.  E.  Harkness,  MOUNTAIN  DEW  NUGGET. 
2nd,  H.  E.  Cook,  LADY  MOLLIE.  3rd,  Bert  Swan, 
ELKWOOD  QUEEN  OF  HEARTS. 

Class  9. — St.  Bernard's,  rough,  open,  bitches. — 
1st,  W.  E.  Harkness,  MOUNTAIN  DEW  NUGGET. 
2nd,  H.  E.  Cook,  LADY  MOLLIE.  3rd,  Bert  Swan, 
ELKWOOD  OUEEN  OF  HEARTs.  Winners— 
Dogs.— 1st,  W.  E.  Harkness,  MOUNTAIN  DEW. 
Res..  Clancv  and  Mountain,  THE  KING'S  SON. 
Winners.— Bitches.— W.  E.  Harkness,  MOUNTAIN 
DEW  NUGGET. 

Class  10. — No  entries. 

BLOODHOUNDS. 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 

Class  11. — Bloodhounds,  open,  dogs. — 1st.  J.  R. 
Tennant,  UMPIRE.  2nc ,  Wm.  Pearson,  DR.  RUS- 
SELL.   3rd,  J.  R.  Tennant,  TECUMSEH. 

Class  12. — Bloodhounds,  open,  bitches. — 1st,  J.  R. 
Tennant,  UNDINE.  2nd,  J.  R.  Tennant,  PAULINE. 
3rd,  Wm.  Pearson,  QUEEN  BEE  2ND.  Winners- 
Dogs.— 1st,  J.  R.  Tennant,  UMPIRE.  Res.,  Wm. 
Pearson,  DR.  RUbSELL.  Winners— Bitches. — 1st, 
J.  R.  Tennant,  UNDINE.  Res.,  J.  R.  Tennant, 
PAULINE. 

NEWFOUNDLANDS. 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 
Class     13. —  Newfoundlands. —  1st     and  Winners, 
G.  F.  Smith,  CH.  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK.    2nd,  T. 
McFarland,  NIG. 
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Lockwood 
Ash  Out- 
board Motor 

1  cyl.,  2  h.  p. 
Battery,  $70; 
Magneto,  §90. 
A  detachable 
Motor,  with 
Steering  Rud- 
der, indepen- 
dent of  the 
Propeller. 


Same  dimensious  as  ForaauEc 

«.j  H.P.    4  Cylinder.    4  ( yClt 


engine 


Caille  Rever- 
sible Out- 
board Motor 

-  cyl.,  2  h.  p., 
o  speeds,  $120, 
with  starting 
'device,  $135. 


Exclusively  Canadian  Dis- 
tributors for  best  Marine  En- 
gines known.  Guarantee  sat- 
isfaction, or  money  refunded 
with  bonus.  What  more  do 
you  want?  Let  us  know  your 
requirements,  and  receive  free 
Booklet  on  any  make  and  our 
cash  discount. 


A  trial  will  convince  ,ou 
this  is  the  Engine  you 
have  been  looking  for.  6  h.  p.,  $120. 
8  *160.  12  $ 200.  1  cyl.  2*  h.  p.,  $65! 
4-$80.  4  cyl.,  4  eye. ,  14  20  h.p.  9*65, 
Unit  Plant,  $475. 


Brokers  for  Commer- 
cial Vessels,  Yachts, 
and  Boats  of  all  Types. 
Free  Illustrated  Boat- 
ing List. 


Frisbie  the  old  reliable  Fisherman  u , 

SSSSffSf"^*  WjH  take  y°U  Some V 
ine  teeth  of  a  hurricane. 

Kermath 
f  cyl I.  4  eye. 
is  all-right. 


OUJENGINES  TAKEN 
IN  TRADE. 


A  d  ai  n  good  motor  for  a  real  Cruis- 
anLZeTy^T  kn«°oWS  il>  whV  not 
IBS    !?^p™$335-    16-$370.  20- 
$4.50.    Unit  Plant    12   h  n  «4«^n 
16-1490.    20-$350  P"  $ 
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GREAT  DANES. 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 

Class  14. — Great  Danes,  Junior  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 
1st,  Robt.  Reid,  RAGINVALD  JARL.  2nd,  Robt. 
Reid,  KING  GEORGE. 

Class  15.— Great  Danes,  Novice  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 
1st,  Robt.  Reid,  RAGINVALD  JARL.  2nd,  Robt. 
Reid,  KING  GEORGE.    3rd,  Wm.  S.  Kerr,  LEO. 

Class  16. — Great  Danes,  Limit  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 
1st,  Mrs.  Geo.  Langley,  DONLANDS.  2nd,  Robt. 
Reid,  KING  GEORGE.  3rd,  J.  Bisseth  and  Hutton, 
ZENDA. 

Class  17. — Great  Danes,  Open  Dogs. — 1st,  Jas. 
P.  Hare,  CH.  LEONINE.  2nd,  Mrs.  G.  Langley, 
DONLANDS.  3rd,  Robt.  Reid,  FORT  GEORGE  II. 
Res.,  Robt.  Reid,  KING  GEORGE. 

Class  18. — Great  Danes,  Open  Bitches. — 1st,  Robt. 
Reid,  RAGINVALD  JARL.  2nd,  J.  Bisseth  and 
Hutton,  ZENDA.  3rd,  Robt.  Reid,  VENUS  OF 
ZEBRA.  Winners— Dogs—  1st,  Jas.  P.  Hare,  CH. 
LEONINE;  Res.,  Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Langlev,  DONLANDS. 
Winners— Bitches.— 1st,  Robt.  Reid,  RAGINVALD 
JARL;  Res.,  J.  Bisseth  and  Hutton,  ZENDA. 

RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS. 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 

Class  19. — Russian  Wolfhounds,  Novice,  Dogs, 
Bitches— 1st,  A.  O.  Beardmore.  COUNTESS  VAL- 
ESKA.  2nd,  A.  W.  Steele,  PRINCE  OF  KALMAR. 
3rd,  A.  W.  Steele,  OTTAWA  VELMA. 

Class  20. — Russian  Wolfhounds,  Limit  Dogs  and 
Bitches.— 1st,  Mrs.  F.  T.  Mathias,  COUNTESS 
ELLKA.  2nd,  Hugh  C.  Nickle,  PETROFSKI  OF 
ADDLESTONE.  3rd,  Sydney  Stamp,  BORIS  OF 
KALMAR. 

Class  21. — Russian  Wolfhounds,  Open,  Dogs  and 
Bitches— 1st,  Mrs.  F.  T.  Mathias,  COUNTESS 
ELLKA.  2nd,  Hugh  C.  Nickle,  PETROFSKI  OF 
ADDLESTONE.  3rd,  Sydney  Stamp,  BORIS  OF 
KALMAR  ...  Winners— Dogs.— 1st,  Mrs.  F.  T.  Math- 
ias, COUNTESS  ELLKA;  Res.,  High  C.  Nickle, 
PETROLSKI  OF  ADDLESTONE. 

GREYHOUNDS. 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 
Class  22. — Greyhounds,  Novice,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 
1st,  J.  Rodgers,  INO.    2nd,  Jas.  Coulter,  NELLIE 
III. 

Class  23. — Greyhounds,  Limit,  Dogs. — 1st,  B.  F. 
Lewis,  Jr.,  LANSDOWNE  DEADORA  DART. 
2nd,  John  G.  Kent,  KENMAR  LANCER.  3rd, 
J.  Rodgers,  INO. 

Class  24. — Greyhounds,  Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  John  G. 
Kent,  CH.  MASTER  BUTCHER.  2nd,B.  F.  Lewis,  Jr. 
LANSDOWNE  STORM  CLOUD.  3rd,  B.  F.  Lewis, 
Jr.,  LANSDOWNE  DEADORA  DART. 

Class  25. — Greyhound,  Limit,  Bitches. — 1st,  B.  F. 
Lewis,  Jr.,  LANSDOWNE  LOTTIE.  2nd,  Jas. 
Coulter,  NELLY  III. 

Class  26. — Greyhounds,  Open,  bitches. — 1st,  B.  F. 
Lewis,  Jr.,  LANSDOWNE  SUNFLOWER.  2nd, 
B.  F.  Lewis,  Jr.,  LANSDOWNE  LOTTIE.  Winners 
—Dogs.— 1st,  John  G.  Kent,  CH.  MASTER  BUTCH- 
ER. Res.,  B.  F.  Lewis,  Jr.,  LANSDOWNE  STORM- 
CLOUD.  Winners— Bitches. — 1st,  B.  F.  Lewis,  Jr., 
,  LANSDOWNE  SUNFLOWER.  2nd,  B.  F.  Lewis, 
\  Jr.,  LANSDOWNE  LOTTIE. 

ENGLISH  FOXHOUNDS. 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 

Class  27. — English  Foxhounds,  Open,  Dogs  and 
Bitches.— 1st,  J.  R.  Tennant,  HARRY.  2nd,  J.  R. 
Tennant,  PANSY.  3rd,  J.  R.  Tennant,  PRESS- 
MAN. Winners — Dogs. — J.  R.  Tennant,  HARRY. 
Res.,  J.  R.  Tennant,  PANSY. 

AMERICAN  FOXHOUNDS. 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 

Class  28. — American  Foxhounds,  Junior  Dogs  and 
Bitches. — 1st,  Harry  Esterbrooke,  DARGLE.  2nd, 
W.  J.  Archibald,  DAISY.  3rd,  W.  C.  Baldwin, 
BALDWIN'S  GAMBLER. 

Class  29. — American  Foxhounds,  Novice,  Dogs. — 
1st,  A.  T.  Cummings,  FONT.  2nd,  Harry  Ester- 
brooke, DARGLE.  3rd,  Sam  R.  Coburn,  FRANK  II. 
Res.,  W.  C.  Baldwin,  BALDWIN'S  PROMPTER. 

Class  30. — American  Foxhounds,  Limit,  Dogs. — 
,st,  Hon.  A.  T.  Cummings,  FONT.  2nd,  J.  E.  Keays, 
VANGUARD.  3rd,  Harry  Esterbrook,  DARGLE. 
Res.,  W.  C.  Baldwin,  BALDWIN'S  PROMPTER. 

Class    31. — American  Foxhounds,   Open,    Dogs. — 
st,  Hon.  A.  T.  Cummings,  FONT.    2nd,  J.  E.  Keays, 
VANGUARD.    3rd,  Sam  R.  Coburn,  FRANK  II. 
Res.,  W.  C.  Baldwin,  BALDWIN'S  PROMPTER. 

Class  32. — American  Foxhounds,  Novice,  Bitches. — 
1st,  W.  C.  Baldwin,  RINGLET.  2nd,  A.  Hergoth, 
BELLE  MAHONE.    3rd,  W.  J.  Archibald  .  DAISY. 


Class  33. — American  Foxhounds,  Limit,  Bitches. — 
1st,  W.  C.  Baldwin,  RINGLET.  2nd,  Fred  Hier, 
JEANE.    3rd,    A.    Hergoth,  BELLEMAHONE 

Class  34. — American  Foxhounds,  Open,  Bitches. — 
1st,  W.  C.  Baldwin,  RINGLET.  2nd,  Fred  Hier, 
JEANE.  3rd,  A.  Hergoth,  BELLEMAHONE.  Win- 
ners— Dogs. — Hon.  A.  T.  Cummings,  FONT.  Res  , 
J.  E.  Keays,  VANGUARD.  Winners— Bitches  — 
W.  C.  Baldwin,  RINGLET.    Res.,  Fred.  Hier,  JEANE 

POINTERS. 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 

Class  35. — Pointers,  Novice,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 
1st,  Bob  White  Kennels,  BOB  WHITE  RYE.  2nd, 
Jas.  F.  Culp,  MYSSIE  W.  3rd,  Claude  Stephens, 
JINGO'S  QUEEN. 

Class  36. — Pointers,  Limit,  Dogs  under  55  lbs. — 
1st,  Bob  White  Kennels,  BOB  WHITE  VICTOR. 
2nd,  Emile  Beauchamp,  PERDREAU.  3rd,  J.  B. 
Guernarfo,  PRINCE  ROYAL. 

Class  37. — Pointers,  Open,  Dogs  under  55  lbs. — 
1st,  Bob  White  Kennels,  BOB  WHITE  VICTOR. 
2nd,  Emile  Beauchamp,  PERDREAU.  3rd,  J.  B. 
Guernarfo.  PRINCE  ROYAL. 

Class  38. — Pointers,  Limit,  Dogs  over  55  lbs. — 
1st,  Bob  White  Kennels,  BOB  WHITE  RYE. 

Class  39. — Pointers,  Open,  Dogs  over  55  lbs. — 
1st,  Bob  White  Kennels,  BOB  WHITE  RYE. 

Class  40. — Pointers,  Limit,  Bitches  under  50  lbs. — 
1st,  Jas.  S.  Culp,  MYSSIE  W.  2nd,  Francis  B. 
Reeves,  LOUVAIN.  3rd,  Claude  Stephens,  JINGO'S 
QUEEN. 

Class  41. — Pointers,  Open,  Bitches  under  50  lbs. — 
1st,  Jas.  S.  Cuip,  MYSSIE  W.    2nd,  Francis  B. 
Reeves,  LOUVAIN.    3rd,  Claude  Stephens,  JINGO'S 
QUEEN. 

Class  42. — Pointers,  Limit,  Bitches  over  50  lbs. — 
1st,  Bob  White  Kennels,  BOB  WHITE  DAYDREAM. 
2nd,  Mrs.  John  C.  Fletcher,  BROCKLEY  PEARL. 

Class  43. — Pointers,  Open,  Bitches  over  50  lbs: — 
1st,  Bob  White  Kennel,  BOB  WHITE  DAYDREAM. 
2nd,  Mrs.  John  C.  Fletcner.  BROCKLEY  PEARL. 
Winners — Dogs. — 1st,  Bob  White  Kennels,  BOB 
WHITE  RYE.  Res.,  Bob  White  Kennels,  BOB 
WHITE  VICTOR.  Winners— Bitches.— Jas.  S.  Culp, 
MYSSIE  W. 

ENGLISH  SETTERS. 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 

Class  44. — English  Setters,  Junior  Dogs  and  Bitches  - 
1st,  H.  H.  Tinker,  BLUE  SUE  II.  2nd,  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Bray,  MOHAWK  PANSY.  3rd,  Geo.  Rynorh. 
RYNOCH'S  RODFIELD. 

Class  45. — English  Setters,  Novice,  Dogs. — 1st,  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Lewis,  LANSDOWNE  RADIANT.  2nd,  R. 
F.  Maloney,  OMAR  KHAYAM.  3rd,  Robt.  Reid, 
SMOKE. 

Class  46. — English  Setters.  Limit,  Dogs. — 1st,  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Lewis,  LANSDOWNE  RADIANT.  2nd,  O. 
L.  Walper,  DESTINY'S  PRINCE.  3rd,  R  F. 
Maloney,  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

Class  47. — English  Setters,  Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Lewis,  LANSDOWNE  RADIANT.  2nd,  O. 
L.  Walper,  DESTINY'S  PRINCE.  3rd,  R.  F.  Ma- 
loney, OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

Class  48. — English  Setters.  Canadian  bred,  Dogs 
and  Bitches. —1st,  O.  L.  Walper,  DESTINY'S  PRINCE 
2nd,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  BROCKLEY  IMPERIOUS. 

Class  49. — English  Setters,  Novice,  Bitches. — 1st, 
H.  H.  Tinker,  BLUE  SUE  II.  2nd,  Bob  White  Ken- 
nels, BOB  WHITE  COUNTESS.  3rd,  Roy  S  Far- 
well,  GREYLAND  POLLYANNA. 

Class  50. — English  Setters,  Limit,  Bitches. — 1st, 
H.  H.  Tinker,  BLUE  MJE  II.  2nd,  Bob  White  Ken- 
nels, BOB  WHITE  COUNTESS.  3rd,  F.  W.  Gray, 
LADY  PARK. 

Class  51.— English  Setters,  Open,  Bitches. — 1st,  H. 
H.  Tinker,  BLUE  SUE  II.  2nd,  Bob  White  Ken- 
nels, BOB  WHITE  COUNTESS.  3rd,  F.  W.  Gray, 
LADY  PARK.  Winners— Dogs.— 1st,  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Lewis,  LANSDOWNE  RADIANT;  Res.,  O.  L.  Wal- 
per, DESTINY'S  PRINCE.  Winners— Bitches  — 
1st,  H.  H.  Tinker,  BLUE  SUE  II;  Res.,  Bob  White 
Kennels,  BOB  WHITE  COUNTESS. 

IRISH  SETTERS. 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 

Class  52. — Irish  Setters,  Puppies,  Dogs  andBitchcs  - 
lst,  J.  Moroney,  DASH  DALLEY.  2nd,  Wm.  Clark, 
BETSY.  3rd,  W.  J.  Wright,  KENMORE  IRISH 
ROSE.  „. 

Class  53. — Irish  Setters,  Junior  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 
1st,  J.  Moroney,  DASH  DALLEY.  2nd,  Wm.  Clarke. 
BETSY.  3rd,  W.  J.  Wright,  KENMORE  IRISH 
ROSE. 

Class  54. — Irish  Setters,  Novice,  Dogs. — 1st,  J.  Mor- 
oney, DASH  DALLEY. 
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Stop ! ! 


If  you  are  aiming  for 
New  York  why  not  strike 
the  cenier?  This  is  where 
the  HERMITAGE  is  located. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Times  Square 
district.  The  HERMITAGE  touches 
elbows  at  once  with  the  great  amuse- 
ment and  business  centres  of  the 
metropolis. 

Rooms  as  low  as  $1.50  and  up 
to  $3.50  per  day.    No  higher. 
FRANK  C.  HURLEY,  Proprietor. 


I  Catch  BIG  Fish! 

So  can  YOU.  Professionals, 
amateurs,  women  and  children 
everywhere  are  making  record 
catches  of  all  kinds  of  game  fish, 
trolling  or  casting  with  my 

Rush. 
Tangojrfiniiow 

Registered  Trade  Mark 

— the  liveliest  bait  that  floats.    It  wiggles,  dives  and 
swims  like  a  minnow  in  action.    If  there's  a  game  fish  in 
the  water  it  will  get  it — from  bass  to  muskalonge. 
At  your  dealer's,  or  sent  direct,  postpaid — <F1  AA 
stamps  or  money  order — each    ....  »pJ-»l/U 
Four  assorted,  in  brilliant  colors,  $4.00.    Accept  no  sub- 
stitutes.   There  is  only  one  Rush  Tango  Minnow  and  I 
own  the  patents. 
Dealers — My  selling  plan  is 
very  generous.  Send  for  it 

TODAY.  Ask  your  job 
ber  for  beautifully 
lithographed 
Counter 
I>isplay 


J.  K.  RUSH 
944  Rush  Building 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler,  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other 
conntry  in  the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfound- 
land. Information  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder,  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
J.W.N.  JOHNSTONE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reld  Newfoundland  Company,  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 


Experts  Use  Them — You  Need  Them 

The  hunter  who  has  but  a  few  days  to  spend  in  the  blind  must 
be  properly  equipped  with  Decoys.  No  matter  what  fowl  he  is 
shooting  MASON'S  Decoys  are  the  Decoys  as  modeled  from 
nature,  and  so  thoroughly  tested,  results  are  absolutely  assured. 
Upon  request  catalog  will  be  mailed  free.  Contains  information 
you  are  looking  for. 

MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY 

590  MILFORD  ST.  A.  P.  M.  R.  R.  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Premier  Model"  Mallard.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat. Off  ice  4" 


THIS  CUT  SHOWS  OUR  AUTOMATIC  CANVAS  DECOY 


COLLAPSED, 


Going  Duck  Hunting? 

COAX  THE  DUCKS  IN 

Use  our  make  of  Automatic  or  III.  River  Decoys. 
Very  natural  appearing  and  can  be  handled  in  a 
jiffy.  We  make  various  styles  of  duck  and  goose 
decoys  that  are  portable,  compact  and  light  in 
weight.   Write  for  catalogue. 

J.  W.  Reynolds  Decoy  Factory, Chicago,  U.S.A. 
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Class  55. — Irish  Setters,  Limit,  Dogs. — 1st,  Bob 
White  Kennels,  BOB  WHITE  RED  STAR.  2nd, 
H.  B.  Johnson,  JUDGE  LAW.  3rd,  Edward  C. 
Howard,  TYRONE  TERRY. 

Class  56. — Irish  Setters,  Open,  Doqs. — 1st,  Bob 
White  Kennels,  BOB  WHITE  RED  STAR.  2nd, 
Geo.  V.  McDermott,  MYLES.  3rd,  H.  B.  Johnson, 
JUDGE  LAW. 

Class  57. — Irish  Setters,  Breeders,  Dogs  and  Bitches- 
lst,  J.  Moroney,  BROWNIE. 

Class  58. — Irish  Setters,  Novice,  Bitches. — 1st,  Wm. 
Clark,  BETSY.  2nd,  W.  J.  Wright,  KENMORE 
IRISH  ROSE. 

Class  59. — Irish  Setters,  Limit,  Bitches. — 1st,  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Lewis,  LANSDOWNE  NOREEN.  2nd,  Ed- 
ward C.  Howard,  SONORA  NORMA.  3rd,  J.  Mor- 
oney, BROWNIE. 

Class  60. — Irish  Setters,  Open,  Bitches. — 1st,  Bob 
White  Kennels,  BOB  WHITE  RED  STAR.  2nd, 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Lewis,  LANSDOWNE  NOREEN.  3rd, 
Edward  C.  Howard,  SONORA  NORMA.  Winners— 
Dogs.— 1st,  Bob  White  Kennels,  BOB  WHITE  RED 
STAR;  Res.,  Geo.  B.  McDermott,  MYLES.  Win- 
ners—Bitches.— 1st,  Bob  White  Kennels,  BOB  WHITE 
RED  STAR;  Res.,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lewis,  LANSDOWNE 
NOREEN. 

AIREDALE  TERRIERS. 
Judge— W.  H.  Whittem,  Esq. 

Class  61. — Airedale  Terriers,  Puppies,  Dogs. — 
1st,  Joseph  Russell,  CLAY  CLIFF  MAXIMUNE. 
2nd,  E.  Simpson,  MORNING  COMMANDER. 
3rd,  Harry  Clayton,  SILVER  BIRCH  BANKER. 
4th,  Geo.  Kynoch,  SILVER  RESULT. 

Class  62. — Airedale  Terriers,  Junior,  Dogs. — 1st. 
G.  and  G.  E.  Ward,  MILTON  BOMBARDMENT. 
2nd,  E.  W.  Billinger,  MORNING  ACCEPTANCE, 
3rd,  E.  Simpson,  MORNING  COMMANDER. 
4th,  Jos.  Russell,  CLAYCLIF  SWELL. 

Class  63. — Airedale  Terriers,  Novice,  Dogs. — 1st, 
G.  and  G.  E.  Ward,  MILTON  BOMBARDMENT. 
2nd,  E.  W.  Billinger,  MORNING  ACCEPTANCE. 
3rd,  E.  Simpson,  MORNING  COMMANDER. 
4th.  Harry  Clayton,   SILVER  BIRCH  BANKER. 

Class    64. — Airedale   Terriers,  Limit,   Dogs. — 1st, 

E.  W.  Billinger,  MORNING  ADMIRATION.  2nd, 
G.  and  G.  E.  Ward,  MILTON  BOMBARDMENT. 
3rd,   Jos.   Russell,   CLAYCLIF   TENACITY.  4th, 

F.  A.  Buriingham,  PARK  MARVEL. 

Class  65. — Airedale  terriers,  Open,  Dogs. — 1st, 
Norman  McKenzie,  CH.  KING  NOBBLER'S  DOU- 
BLE. 2nd,  E.  W.  Billinger,  MORNING  ADMIRA- 
TION. 3rd,  Geo.  Kynoch,  CY.  CLIPSTONE  FIRST 
SHOT. 

Class  66. — Airedale  Terriers,  Breeders,  Dogs. — 
1st,  E.  W.  Billinger,  MORNING  ADMIRATION. 
2nd,  G.  and  G.  E.  Ward,  MILTON  BOMBARD- 
MENT.   3rd,  Jos.  Russell,  CLAYCLIF  TENACITY. 

Class  67. — Airedale  Terriers,  Canadian  bred,  Dogs. — 
1st,  E.  W.  Billinger,  MORNING  ADMIRATION. 
2nd,  Geo.  Kynoch,  CH.  CLIPSTONE  FIRST  SHOT. 
3rd,  G.  and  G.  E.  Ward,  MILTON  BOMBARD- 
MENT. 4th,  E.  W.  Billinger,  MORNING  AC- 
CEPTANCE. 

Class  68. — Airedale  Terriers,  Puppies,  Bitches. — 
1st,  M.  Gracey,  BLOOM  HILL  BETTY.  2nd, 
Jos.  Russell,  CLAYCLIF  MINIMUM. 

Class  69. — Airedale  Terriers,  Junior,  Bitches. — 
1st,  Thos.  Love,  VESPER  BELL.  2nd,  M.  Gracey, 
BROOM  HILL  BETTY.  3rd,  Jos.  Russell,  CLAY- 
CLIF SWELL  LADY. 

Class  70. — Airedale  Terriers,  Novice,  Bitches. — 
1st,  Thos.  Love,  VESPER  BELL.  2nd,  M.  Gracey, 
BLOOMHILL  BETTY.  3rd,  Jos.  Russell,  CLAY- 
CLIF PRIDE. 

Class  71. — Airedale  Terriers,  Limit,  Bitches. — 1st 
M.  Gracey,  BLOOMHILL  BETTY.  2nd,  Jos.  Rus- 
sell, RHASDDU  VICTORY.  3rd,  Jos.  Russell, 
CLAYCLIF.  SWELL  LADY. 

Class  72. — Airedale  Terriers,  Open,  Bitches. — 1st, 
Jos.  Russell,  RHASDDU  VICTORY.  2nd,  Jos. 
Russell,  CLAYCLIF  SWELL  LADY.  3rd,  Norman 
McKenzie,  CH.  oUNSHINE. 

Class  73. — Airedale  Terriers,  Canadian  Brea,  Bitches 
—1st,  Thos.  Love,  VESPER  BELL.    2nd.  M.  Gracp. 
BLOOMHILL  BETTY.    3rd,  Jos.  Russell,  CLAY- 
CLIF SWELL  LADY. 

Class  74. — Airedale  Terriers,  Breeders,  Bitches. — 
1st,  Thos.  Love,  VESPER  BELL.    2nd,  Jos.  Russell 
CLAYCLIF    PRIDE.    3rd,    Douglas    W.  Wright 
MUNI  ABLE   PEARL.  Winners.— Dogs.— 1st,  Nor- 
man McKenzie,  Ch.  KING  NOBBLER'S  DOUBLE; 
Res.,  E.  W   Billinger,  MORNING  ADMIRATION. 
Winners.— Bitches.— 1st,  Thos.  Love,  VESPER  BELL; 
M.  Gracey,  BLOOMHILL  BETTY. 
FIELD  SPANIELS. 
Judge — A.  Clinton  Wilmerding,  Esq. 

Class  75. — Field  Spaniels,  Open,  Dogs  and  Bitches .- 


1st,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lewis,  CH.  WEALDSTONE  BEAUTY. 
2nd,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Bray,  FATHER  TACK.  3rd,  Mrs. 
S.  E.  Bray,  SWKKT  LAVENDER.  Winners  — 
Dogs.— Mrs.  B.  F.  Lewis,  CH.  WEALDSTONE 
BEAUTY. 

COLLIES— SMOOTH. 
Judge — Robt.  McEwen,  Esq. 

Class  75A. — Collies — Smooth,  Open,  Dogs. — 1st 
Norman  K.  Swire,  CH.  CANUTE  ARTFUL.  2nd, 
Norman  K.  Swire,  MELANDRA  CANADIAN. 
3rd,  Norman  K.  Swire,  MELANDRA  SAILOR. 

Class  75B. — Codies — Smooth,  Open,  Bitches. — 1st, 
Norman  K.  Swire,  CH.  CANUTE  TREASURER. 
2nd,  Norman  K.  Swire..  MELANDRA  QUEEN. 
Winners.-B-DoffS. — Norman  K.  Swire,  CH.  CANUTE 
ARTFUL"  Winners. — Bitches. — Norman  K.  Swire, 
CH.  CANUTE  TREASURER. 

COLLIES— ROUGH. 
Judge — Robt.  McEwen,  Esq. 

Class  76. — Collies — Rough,  Puppies,  Dogs. — ls>t, 
Miss  Elsie  Sparks,  COLONEL  STERLING.  2nd, 
W.  T.  Rowe,  CAMPBELL  SUPREME.  3rd,  R. 
J.  Shelton,  LEITH  ROB  ROY. 

Class  77. — Collies — Rough,  Novice,  Dogs. — 1st, 
W.  G.  Rowe,  CAMPBELL  SUPREME.  2nd,  R. 
J.  Shelton,  LEITH  ROB  ROY.  3rd,  Cecil  A.  CuN 
bert,  PORCUPINE  PARAGON. 

Class  78. — Collies — Rough,  Limit,  Dogs  (Sable  or 
Sable  and  While).— 1st,  R.  Y.  Wemys,  BUCCLEUCH 
SPECIALIST.  2nd,  James  Grey,  BELLFIELD  CRE- 
ATOR. 3rd,  Tom  Stephenson,  WESTON  SUN- 
BEAM. 

Class  79. — Collies — Rough,  Limit,  Dogs  (any  other 
color).— 1st,  Jas.  D.  Strachan,  CH.  COLTNEsS 
CLINKER.  2nd,  R.  Wemys,  BUCCLEUCH  SPE- 
CIALIST.   3rd,  Jas.  Grey,  BELLFIELD  CREATOR. 

Class  80. — Collies — Rough,  Limit,  Dogs  (any  other 
color).— 1st,  Miss  Elsie  Sparks,  COLONEL  STERL- 
ING. 2nd,  Bert  Roberts,  BUDDY.  3rd,  Geo.  New- 
ton, MAJOR. 

Class  81. — Collies — Rough,  Open,  Dogs  (any  other 
color).— 1st,  Miss  Elsie  Sparks,  COLONEL  STERL- 
ING. 2nd,  Bert  Roberts,  BUDDY.  3rd,  George 
Newton,  MAJOR. 

Class  82. — Collies — Rough,  Breeders,  Dogs. — 1st, 
Jas.  D.  Strachan,  CH.  COLTNESS  CLINKER. 
2nd,  Wm.  J.  Reid,  BELFAST  BARONET. 

Class  83. — Collies — Rough,  Canadian  bred,  Dogs. — 
1st,  Jas.  D.  Strachan,  CH.  COLTNESS  CLINKER. 
2nd,  Bert  Roberts,  BUDDY.  3rd,  W.  G.  Rowe, 
CAMPBELL  SUPREME. 

Class  84. — Collies — Rough,  Junior,  Dogs  and  Bitches. 
—lst/  Geo.  H.  Whichello,  QUEEN  IE.  2nd,  Bert 
Roberts,  BUDDY.  3rd,  W.  G.  Rowe,  CAMPBELL 
SUPREME. 

Class  85. — Collies — Rough,  Puppies,  Bitches. — 
1st,  R.  Y.  Wemys,  LEITH  KIND.  2nd,  J.  Waddcll, 
BLACK  BESS.  3rd,  J.  B.  Guarnera,  IMERA  IM- 
PRESSION. 

Class  86. — Collies — Rough,  Novice,  Bitches. — 1st, 
R.  Y.  Wemys,  LEITH  KIND.  2nd,  Mrs.  L.  Harper, 
FINDLAY  LAURINE.  3rd,  Alex.  Browning,  LOR- 
NA  DOONE. 

Class  87. — Collies — Rough,  Limit,  Bitches  (sable 
or  sable  and  white)  .—1st,  R.  Y.  Wemys,  LEITH  KIND. 
2nd,  J.  B.  Guarnera,  IMERA  WHYZETTA.  3rd, 
Alex.  Brown,  LORNA  DOONE. 

Class  88. — Collies — Rough,  Open,  Bitches  (sable  or 
sable  and  white). — 1st,  R.  Y.  Wemys,  LEITH  KIND. 
2nd,  J.  B.  Guarnara,  IMERA  WHYZETTA.  3rd' 
Alex.  Brown,  LORNA  DOONE. 

Class  89. — Collies — Rough,  Limit,  Bitches  (any 
other  color). — 1st,  Geo.  H.  Whichello,  QUEENIE. 
2nd,  Mrs.  L.  Harper,  FINDLAY  LAURINE.  3rd, 
D.  Wheeler,  EDGBASTON  ALICE. 

Class  90. — Collies — Rough,  Open,  Bitches  (any  other 
color).— 1st,  Geo.  H.  Whichello,  QUEENIE.  2nd, 
Mrs.  L.  Harper,  FINDLAY  LAURINE.  3rd,  D. 
Wheeler,  EDGBASTON  ALICE. 

Class  91. — Collies — Rough,  Breeders,  Bitches. — 
1st,  R.  Wemys,  LEITH  KIND.  2nd.  J.  B.  Guarnara. 
IMERA  IMPRESSION.  3rd,  A.  M.  Stewart,  BAR- 
ONMORE  BEULAH. 

Class  92. — Collies — Rough,  Canadian  Bred,  Bitches. 
—1st,  Geo.  H.  Whichello,  QUEENIE.  2nd,  R.  Y. 
Wemys,  LEITH  KIND.  3rd,  Alex.  Brown,  LORNA 
DOONE.  Winners. — Dogs — 1st,  Jas.  D.  Strachan, 
CH.  COLTNESS  CLIMAX;  Res.,  R.  Y.  Wemys, 
BUCCLEUCH  SPECIALIST.  Winners.— Bitches.— 
1st,  Geo.  H.  Whichell,  QUEENIE;  Res.,  R.  Y.  Wemys' 
LEITH  KIND. 

OLD  ENGLISH  SHEEP  DOGS. 
Judge — Robt.  McEwen,  Esq. 
Class  93. — Old  English  Sheep  Dogs,  Open,  Dogs  and 
Bitches.— 1st,  Sharpe  Bros.,  WHARNTSLIFFE  MAC. 
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FRESH  MILK  EVERY  DAY 

ON  YOUR  HUNTING  TRIP 

Experienced  Hunters  and  Fishermen  are  using  KLIM — 
separated  pasteurized  milk  in  powder  form — on  their  trips  into 
the  woods,  because  it  is  the  best  form  of  milk  to  pack  into  the 
Kit.  It  is  is  always  sweet  and  fresh  and  can  be  used  as  needed. 
One-quarter  the  bulk  and  weight  of  evaporated  milk. 

To  make  a  quick  camp  coffee,  mix: 

4  rounded  tablespoonsful  of  coffee 
3      "  "  "  Klim 

3      "  "  "  sugar 

together  dry.  Put  in  cheese  cloth  bag,  tie  loosely  and  put  in  a 
pot  of  one  quart — eight  tea  cups — of  cold  water.  Boil  two  minutes. 


CANADIAN  MILK  PRODUCTS, LIMITED 

10-12  WILLIAM  ST.  TORONTO ,  CANADA 


 t 
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2nd,  Sharpc  Bros.,  WHARNCLIFFE  LADY.    3rd,  Winners.— Bitches—  1st,  W.  J.  Mountain.  CH.  BEL- 
MorrisRumey.ZIP.    Winners.— £>0{7S.— Sharpe  Bros.,     GRAVE  LADY  OF  LAMB  ARK;  Res,  Mrs    E.  A 
WHARNCLIFFE  MAC.  Knott.  TOLL  BAR  JUDY. 


DALMATIONS. 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 
Class  94. — Dalmation,  Novice,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 
1st,  F.  E.  Smith,  JACK. 

Class  95. — Dalmatians,  Limit,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 
1st.  J.  R.  Constantineau,  PRINCE  LOVEDEN 
2nd,  Thos.  D.  Buck,  ROCKSITICUS  RIVA.  3rd, 
Thos.  D.  Buck,  MlSb  BASHFUL.  Res.,  F.  E.  Smith 
JACK. 

Class  96. — Dalmatians  Open,  Bitches. — 1st,  Thos. 
D.  Buck,  ROCKSITICU^  RIVA.  2nd,  J.  R.  Con- 
stantineau, FLORRIE.  3rd,  Thos.  D.  Buck.  MISS 
BASHFUL. 

Class  97. — Dalmatians,  Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  J.  R. 
Constantineau,  PRINCE  LOVEDEN.  2nd,  Thos. 
D.  Buck,  BONHAMPTON  BUGLER.  3rd,  F.  E. 
Smith,  JACK.  Winners.— Dogs.— 1st,  J.  R.  Con- 
stantineau, PRINCE  LOVEDEN;  Res.,  Thos.  D. 
Buck,  BONHAMPTON  BUGLER.  Winners  — 
Bitches.— 1st,  Thos.  D.  Buck,  ROCKSITICUS  RIVA; 
Res.,  J.  R.  Constantineau,  FLORRIE. 

ENGLISH  BULLDOGS. 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 
Class    98. — English   Bulldogs,    Puppies,    Dogs. — 
1st,  Mrs.  Marv  Briggs,  MARCUS  BRUTUS.  2nd 
R.  K  Baker,  CLEVELOCK  CHEER.    3rd,  Herbert 
Thos.  Gubb.  OAKWOOD  TENACITY. 

Class  99. — English  Bulldog,  Novice,  Dogs. — 1st, 
A.  Hornby  and  T.  Rodgers,  JELLICOE.  2nd,  E 
Cobb,  DEVON  SQUIRE.  3rd,  Herbert  Thos.  Gu-bb, 
OAKWOOD  TENACITY. 

Class  100. — English  Bulldogs,  Limit,  Dogs  (45  lbs. 
and  over). — 1st,  A.  Hornby  and  T.  Rodgers,  JELLI- 
COE. 2nd,  Preston  and  Johnstone,  CROPPER'S 
HILL  KING.    3rd,  J.  F.  Lakin,  KERSAL  KING. 

Class  101. — English  Bulldogs,  Open,  Dogs  (45  lbs. 
and  over). — 1st,  A.  Hornby  and  T.  Rodgers,  JELLI- 
COE 2nd,  Preston  and  Johnstone,  CROPPER'S 
HILL  KING.    3rd.  J.  F.  Lakin,  KERSOL  KING. 

Class  102. — English  Bulldogs,  Limit,  Dogs  (under 
45  /6s.).— 1st,  Mrs.  R.  Thompson,  MERSEY  PILOT. 
2nd.  Miss  Margaret  Bain,  BIRCHCLIFFE  BARON. 
3rd,  H.\A.  Wilson,  WALNUT  CRIB. 

Class  103. — English  Bulldogs,  Open,  Dogs  (under 
45  tbs.).— 1st,  Mrs.  R.  Thompson,  MERSEY  PILOT. 
2nd,  Miss  Margaret  Bain,  BIRCHCLIFFE  BARON. 
3rd,  H.  A.  Wilson,  WALNUT  CRIB. 

Class  104. — English  Bulldogs,  Breeders,  Dogs  and 
Bitches.— 1st,  H.  A.  Wilson,  COSTER'S  DIAMOND. 
2nd  Harry  Holgate,  KING  JACK.  3rd,  Harry 
Holgate,  KING  MOSTON. 

Class  105. — English  Bulldogs,  Junior,  Dogs  and 
Bitches. — 1st,  A.  Hornby  and  T.  Rodgers,  JELLICOE. 
2nd  Wm.  A.  Richards,  SILENT  BUFF  PRINCESS. 
3rd.  J.  F.  Lakin.  KERSAL  KING. 

Class  106. — English  Bulldogs,  Puppies,  Bitches. — 
1st  C.  E.  Metcalf,  LADY  CHEKTIIAM.  2nd, 
Herbert  Thos.  Gubb,  OAKWOOD  RYAL.  3rd, 
James  E.  Giles,  GOLD  NUGGET. 

Class  107.— English  Bulldogs,'  Novice,  Bitches. — 
1st  Wm.  A.  Richards,  SILENT  BUFF  PRINCESS. 
2nd  James  E.  Giles,  SUNNY  MORN.  3rd,  L.  G. 
Anderson,  VIXINESS  LILY. 

Class  108. — English  Bulldogs,  Limit,  Bitches  (40  lbs. 
and  over).— 1st,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Knott,  TOLLBAR  JUDY. 
2nd  L.  G.  Anderson,  VIXINESS  LILY.  3rd,  A. 
Hornby  and  T.  Rodgers,  ASTORIA  MOLLY. 

Class  109. — English  Bulldogs,  Open,  Dogs,  Bitches 
(40  lbs.  and  over).— 1st,  J.  F.  Lakin.  HEFTY  MIS- 
THIEF  2nd,  L.  G.  Anderson,  VIXINES  LILY. 
3rd  A  Hornby  and  T.  Rodgers,  ASTORIA  MOLLY. 

Class  110. — English  Bulldogs,  Limit.  Bitches  (under 
40  /5&.)_ist,  Wm.  A.  Richards,  SILENT  BUFF 
PRINCESS.  2nd,  Jas.  E.  Giles,  SUNNY  MORN. 
3rd.  J.  F.  Lakin,  HEFTY  BLAZE. 

Class  111. — English  Bulldogs,  Open.  Bitches  (under 
40  ios  )_ist,  W.  J.  Mountain,  CH.  BELGRAVE 
LADY  OF  LAMBARE.  2nd,  Wm.  A.  Richards, 
SILENT  BUFF  PRINCESS.  3rd,  J.  F.  Lakin, 
HEFTY   BLAZE.    4th,   H.   A.   Wilson,  COTTON 

Class  1 12. — English  Bulldogs,  Canadian  Bred  Dogs. — 
1st,  A.  Hornby  and  T.  Rodgers,  JELLICOE.  2nd, 
U  A.  Wilson;  CI  1.  COSTER'S  DIAMOND.  3rd. 
Harry  Holgate,  KING  JACK. 

Class  113. — English  Bulldogs,  Canadian  Bred,  Bitches. 
—1st,  W.  J.  Mountain,  CH.  BELGRAVE  LADY 
OF  LAMBARE.  2nd,  L.  G.  Anderson,  VIXINES 
LILY.  3rd,  Chas.  Rodgers,  CHEETHAM'S  DOU- 
BLE. 4lh,  A.  W.  Munson,  MISS  LOUVAIN. 
Winners. — Dogs — A.  Hornby  and  T.  Rodgers,  JELLI- 
COE; Res.,  Mrs.  R.  Thompson,  MERSEY  PILOT. 


FRENCH  BULLDOGS. 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 
Class  114..: — 1st  and  Winners,  Revburn  C.  Craylcy 
MADAM  OF  PROSPECT  HEIGHTS.    2nd.  Mrs' 
Kent,  NIP. 

BULL  TERRIERS. 
Judge— Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 

Class  115. — Bull  Terriers,  Puppies,  Dogs. — 1st 
Wm.  Lewis,  GHARLWOOD  KING.  2nd,  J.  Miles 
INFERNO  II.    3rd,  J.  D.  Aitken,  MASTER  BOOTS 

Class  116. — Bull  Terriers,  Novice,  Dogs. — 1st,  Wm. 
Lewis,  CHARLWOOD  KING.  2nd.  J.  Miles.  IN- 
FERNO II.  3rd,  Mrs.  John  C.  Fletcher,  BROCK- 
LEY  TOPPER. 

Class  118. — Bull  Terriers,  Dogs  (exceeding  35  /6s.). — 
1st,   R.   H.   Elliott,   HAYMARKET  FAULTLESS 
2nd.  J.  Miles,  INFERNO  II.    3rd,  Fred  W.  Coles 
GARRY  OWEN  OF  OAKLANDS. 

Class  119. — Bull  Terriers,  Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  R.  H 
Elliott,  HAYMARKET  FAULTLESS.  2nd,  Fred 
W.  Coles,  GARRY  OWEN  OF  OAKLANDS.  3rd 
Wm.  Bailey.  SHERIDAN  BLAZKR 

Class  120. — Bull  Terriers,  Breeders,  Dogs  and  Bitches 
—1st,  R.  H.  Elliott,  HAYMARKET  FAULTLESS 
2nd,  J.  D.  Aitken,  MASTER  BOOTS.  3rd,  Alf.  D 
Carter.  VETERAN  VENUS. 

Class  121. — Bull  Terriers,  Junior,  Dogs  and  Bitches 
—1st,  R.  H.  Elliott,  HAYMARKET  FAULTLESS 
2nd,  Fred  R.  Smith,  SWEET  ELAINE.  3rd..  J.  D 
Aitken,  MASTER  BOOTS. 

Class  122. — Bull  Terriers,  Canadian  Bred,  Dogs. — 
1st,  R.  H.  Elliott,  HAYMARKET  FAULTLESS 
2nd,  J.  D.  Aitken.  MASTER  BOOTS.  3rd,  Robt 
Chas.  Hearn.  DUKE  OF  SELBY. 

Class  123. — Bull  Terriers,  Puppies,  Bitches. — 
1st.  J.  Miles,  MISS  CAVELL.  2nd.  H.  P.  Lowthian. 
HAWTHORN  TESS. 

Class  124. — Bull  Terrier,  Novice,  Bitches. — 1st. 
Fred  R.  Smith,  SWEET  ELAINE.  2nd,  R.  H 
Elliott,  HAYMARKET  NORA.  3rd,  Ben  Suther- 
land, LADY  ROYALE. 

Class  125. — Bull  Terriers,  Limit,  Bitches  (not  ex- 
ceeding  35   lbs.).— 1st,    Fred    R.    Smith,  SWEET 
ELAINE.    2nd,    R.    H.    Elliott,  HAYMARKET 
PATRICIA.    3rd,   Frank   Street,   PRINCESS  PA- 
TRICIA II. 

Class  126. — Bull  Terriers,  Limit,  Bitches  (exceeding 
35  lbs.).— 1st,  R.  H.  Elliott,  HAYMARKET  NORA. 
2nd,  L.  W.  Halliday.  ETONIAN  COUNTERS.  3rd. 
J.  Miles,  DUCHESS  OF  DEVON. 

Class  127. — Bull  Terriers,  Open,  Bitches. — 1st, 
Fred  R.  Smitn,  SWEET  ELAINE.  2nd.  R.  H. 
Halliday,  HAYMARKET  NORA.  3rd.  R.  H.  Elliott, 
HAYMARKET  PATRICIA. 

Class  128. — Bull  Terriers,  Canadian  Bred,  Bitches. — 
1st.  Fred  R.  Smith,  SWEET  ELAINE.  2nd,  Ben 
Sutheiland,  LADY  ROYALE.  3rd,  R.  H.  Elliott. 
HAYMARKET  PATRICIA.  Winners— Dogs.— 1st, 
R.  H.  Elliott,  HAYMARKET  FAULTLESS;  Res., 
Wm.  Lewis,  CHARLWOOD  KING.  Winners.— 
Bitches.— 1st,  Fred  R.  Smith,  SWEET  ELAINE; 
Res.,  R.  H.  Eliott.  HAYMARKET  NORA. 

FOX  TERRIERS— SMOOTH-HAIRED. 
Judge— W.  H.  Whittem,  Esq. 

Class  129. — Fox  Terriers,  Smooth-Haired,.  Puppies 
Dogs. — 1st,  Bailey  and  Cumming,  CLAPTON  DOR- 
IC. 2nd,  Henry  M.  Whitsitt,  WARTAX.  3rd, 
W.  J.  E.  Newton,  DUNBARTON  OAK  NUT. 

Class  130. — Fox  Terriers,  Smooth-haired,  Novice, 
Dogs. — 1st,  Frank  H.  Westbury,  ADVENT.  2nd 
Bailey  and  Cumming,  CLAPTON  DORIC.  3rd 
Henry  M.  Whitsitt,  SABINE  RAIDER. 

Class  131. — Fox  Tetriers,  Smooth-haired,  Limit, 
Dogs. — 1st,  Bailey  and  Cumming,  CLAPTON  DOR- 
IC. 2nd,  Henry  M.  Whitsitt,  SABINE  RAIDER. 
3rd,  W.  J.  E.  Newton,  DUNBARTON  OAK  NUT. 

Class  132. — Fox  Terriers,  Smooth-haired,  Open, 
Dogs. — 1st,  Thos.  Rice  Varick,  SABINE  RAPTURE 
2nd,  Frank  H.  Westbury,  SABINE  RIFLEMAN 
3rd,  Thos.  Rice  Varick,  BARNARD'S  CHIEF.  4th 
Bailey  and  Cumming,  CLAPTON  DORIC. 

Class  133. — Fox  Terriers,  Smooth-haired,  Breeders. 
Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  Henry  M.  Whitsitt,  WAR 
TAX.  2nd,  Bailey  and  Cumming,  CLAPTON  LADY 
AGNES. 

Class  134. — Fox  Terriers,  Smooth-haired,  Juniors, 
Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  Bailev  and  Cumming,  CLAP- 
TON DORIC.  2nd,  Henrv  M.  Whitsitt,  SABINE 
RAIDER.  3rd,  W.  J.  Newton,  DUNBARTON 
OAK  NUT. 

Class  135. — Fox  Terriers,  Smooth-haired,  Canadian 
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WILD  FOWL  MOUNTED  TRUE  TO  NATURE 

Why  take  chances  with  inferior  or  unknown  taxidermists 
when  you  can  have  your  trophies  mounted  by  experts 
whose  high  standard  of  work  is  well  known  all  over  Canada? 
You  will  be  relieved  of  all  anxiety  by  sending  your  work  to  us. 


Our  charges  are  reasonable. 
Our  work  is  guaranteed. 


Oliver  Spanner  &  Co.  raxfdTmkts  26  Elm  St.,  Toronto,  Ont 


MINAR  PS 

LinimenT 


I  was  cured  of  terrible  lum- 
bago by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Rev.  Wm.  Brown. 

I  was  cured  of  a  bad  case  of 
earache  by 

Minard's  Liniment 

—Mr.  S.  Kaulbach. 

I  was  cured  of  sensitive  lungs 
by 

Minard's  Liniment 

— Mrs.  S.  Masters 
Manufactured  by  the 

Minard's  Liniment 

Yarmouth,  N.S. 


THIS  FORD  COUPELET 

offers  you  complete  pro- 
tection from  every 
weather. 

$695  f.o.b.  Ford,  Ont. 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED, 

Ford,  Ontario 
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bred.  Dogs. — 1st,  Thos.  Rice,  Varick,  CLAPTON 
SENSATION.  2nd,  Frank  H.  Westburv,  ADVENT. 
3rd,  Bailey  and  Gumming,  CLAPTON  DORIC. 

Class  137. — Fox  Terriers,  Smooth-haired,  Novice, 
Bitches. — 1st,  Bailey  and  Cummings,  CLAPTON 
LADY  AGNES. 

Class  138. — Fox  Terriers,  Smooth-haired,  Limit, 
Bitches.— 1st,  Daniel  E.  Lynn,  LYNNFIELD  BALBY 
BRIDE.  2nd,  Bailey  and  Gumming,  CLAPTON 
LADY  AGNES. 

Class  139. — Fox  Terriers,  Smooth-haired,  Open, 
Bitches. — 1st,  Thos.  Rice  Varick,  SABINE  FERN- 
LIKE. 2nd,  Daniel  E.  Lynn,  LYNNFIELD  BALBY 
BRIDE.  3rd,  Bailey  and  Gumming,  CLAPTON 
LADY  AGNES. 

Class  140. — Fox  Terriers,  Smooth-haired,  Canadian 
Bred,  Bitches. — 1st,  Bailey  and  Gumming,  CLAPTON 
LADY  AGNES.  Winners.— Dogs.— 1st,  Thos.  Rice 
Varick,  SABINE  RAPTURE;  Res.,  Thos.  Rice 
Varick,  CLAPTON  SENSATION.  Winners.— Bitch- 
es.—1st,  Thos.  Rice  Varick,  SABINE  FERNLIKE; 
Res.,  Daniel  E.  Lynn,  LYNNFIELD  BALBY  BRIDE. 

FOX  TERRIERS— WHITE-HAIRED. 
Judge— W.  H.  Whittem,  Esq. 

Class  141. — Fox  Terriers,  Wire-haired,  Puppies, 
Dogs—  1st,  Alf.  Delmont,  LEEDS  SMART  SET. 
2nd,  W.  H.  Shortt,  RED  BOY.  3rd,  Maiden  Ken- 
nels, MALDEN  BANTAM. 

Class  142. — Fox  Terriers,  Wire-haired,  Novice,  dogs 
—1st,  Alf.  Delmont,  LEEDS  SMART  SET.  2nd, 
H.  T.  Armistade,  WEST  PARK  TIME  KEEPER. 
3rd,  Alex.  Stewart,  BILLIE  BUBBLES.  4th,  W. 
H.  Shortt,  RED  BOY. 

Class  143 — Fox  Terriers,  Wire-haired,  Limit,  Dogs. — 
1st,  Daniel  E.  Lynn,  LYNNFIELD  TOPIC.  2nd, 
H.  T.  Armistade,  WEST  PARK  TIME  KEEPER 
3rd,  Geo.  Leslie,  LIGHT  DRAGOON.  4th,  *Bv 
Town  Kennels,  SPICE  NUT  OF  PAIGNTON. 

Class  144. — Fox  Terrier,  Wire-haired,  Open,  Dogs. — 
1st,  Daniel  E.  Lynn,  LYNNFIELD  TOPIC.  2nd, 
G.  and  G.  E.  Ward,  MILTON  MAGPIE.  3rd, 
Geo.  Leslie,  LIGHT  DRAGOON.  4th,  By  Town 
Kennels,  SPICE  NUT  of  PAIGNTON. 
•  Class  145. — Fox  Terriers,  Wire-haired,  Breeders, 
Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  Daniel  E.  Lynn,  LYNN- 
FIELD LYRIC.  2nd,  Alex.  Stewart,  BILLIE  BUB- 
BLES. 3rd,  W.  H.  Shortt,  REGAL  CURIO.  4th, 
W.  H.  Shortt,  MISS  TOP  NOTCH. 

Class  146. — Fox  Terriers,  Wire-haired,  Junior,  Dogs 
and  Bitches. — 1st,  H.  T.  Armistade,  WEST  PARK 
TIME  KEEPER.  2nd,  Alex.  Stewart,  BILLIE 
BUBBLES.  3rd,  Alf.  Delmont,  LEEDS  MISS  FIX 
IT.    4th,  Daniel  E.  Lynn,  LYNNFIELD  G ANTIC. 

Class  147. — Fox  Terriers,  Wire-haired,  Canadian 
Bred,  Dogs—  1st,  H.  T.  Armistade.  WEST  PARK 
TIME  KEEPER.  2nd,  Alex.  Stewart,  BILLIE 
BUBBLES.  3rd,  W.  H.  Shortt,  REGAL  CURIO. 
4th,  Maiden  Kennels,  MALDEN  BANTAM. 

Class  148. — Fox  Terriers,  Wire-haired,  Puppies, 
Bitches. — 1st,  Maiden  Kennels,  MALDEN  LENA. 
2nd,  G.  and  G.  E.  Ward,  LADY  MAGPIE.  3rd, 
W.  H.  Shortt,  MISS  TOP  NOTCH.  4th,  Arthur 
Atkinson,  OXSPRING  BESSIE. 

Class  149. — Fox  Terriers,  Wire-haired,  t  Novice- 
Bitches.— 1st,  Daniel  E.  Lynn,  LYNNFIELD  YAN- 
TIG.  2nd,  Maiden  Kennels  MALDEN  LENA, 
3rd,  G.  and  G.  E.  Ward,  LADY  MAGPIE,  4th, 
W.  H.  Shortt,  MISS  TOP  NOTCH. 

Class  150. — Fox  Terriers,  Wire-haired,  Limit,  Bitches. 
—1st,  By  Town  Kennels,  LADY  WIRE  BOY  of 
PAIGNTON.  2nd,  Daniel  E.  Lynn,  LYNNFIELD 
LYRIC.  3rd,  Alf.  Delmont,  LEEDS  FACINATION. 
4th,  G.  and  G.  E.  Ward,  LADY  MAGPIE. 

Class  151. — Fox  Terriers,  Wire-haired,  Open,  Bitches. 
—1st,  By  Town  Kennels,  LADY  WIRE  BOY  of 
PAIGNTON.  2nd,  Alt.  Delmont,  LEEDS  FACINA- 
TION.   3rd,  G.  and  G.  E.  Ward,  LADY  MAGPIE. 

Class  152. — Fox  Terriers,  Wire-haired,  Canadian 
Bred,  Bitches. — 1st,  Maiden  Kennels,  MALDEN 
LENA.  2nd,  G.  and  G.  E.  Ward,  LADY  MAGPIE. 
3rd,  W.  H.  Shortt,  MISS  TOP  NOTCH.  4th,  Maiden 
Kennels,  MALDEN  ^ELECTION.  Winners.— Dogs. 
—1st,  Daniel  E.  Lynn,  LYNNFIELD  TOPIC;  Res., 
G.  and  G.  E.  Ward,  MILTON  MAGPIE.  Winners.— 
Bitches.— 1st,  By  Town  Kennels,  LADY  WIRE  BOY 
OF  PAIGNTON;  Res.,  Daniel  E.  Lynn,  LYNNFIELD 
LYRIC. 

BOSTON  TERRIERS. 
Judge — C.  H.  Mower,  Esq. 
Class    153. — Boston   Terriers,   Dogs. — 1st,    E.  E. 
Scott,  BELLWOOD  CONNIE.    2nd,  W.  A.  Currie, 
DODGE'S  PRIDE.    3rd,  D.  D.  Elder,  DUNELDINE 
CHIEF.    4th,  H.  Shaw,  AMALGAMATOR. 

Class  154. — Boston  Terriers,  Novice,  Dogs  (under 
17  /6s  ):_ist)  E.  E.  Scott,  BELLWOOD  CONNIE. 
2nd,  W.  A.  Currie,  DODGE'S  PRIDE.    3rd,  Robt. 


W.  Davies,  TANGO.  4th,  D.  D.  Elder,  DUNEL- 
DINE BOY. 

Class  155. — Boston  Terriers,  Limit,  Dogs  (under 
t7*ibs.). — 1st,  G.  A.  Beaumont,  KID  RAFFLES 
2nd,  H.  E.  Brennen,  DERBY'S  SPEED.  3rd,  W 
A.  Currie,  DODGE'S  PRIDE.    4th,  Robt.  W.  Davies 

TANGO. 

Class  156. — Boston  Terriers,  Open,  Dogs,  (under 
17  lbs.).— 1st,  G.  A.  Beaumont,  KID  RAFFLES. 
2nd,  H.  E.  C.  Brennen,  DERBY'S  SPEED.  3rd, 
W.  A.  Currie,  DODGE'S  PRIDE. 

Class  157. — Boston  Terriers,  Novice,  Dogs  (17  and 
'  under  22  lbs.).— 1st,  H.  H.  ClifTc,  SIR  HENRY. 
2nd,  A.  Fraser,  REXALTO  RAFFLES.  3rd,  D.  D. 
Elder,  DUNELDINE  CHIEF.  4th,  II.  Shaw, 
AMALGAMATOR. 

Class  158. — Boston  Terriers,  Limit,  Dogs  (17  ana 
under  22  /6s.).— 1st,  Chas.  L.  McQuillan,  CLIFTON 
PEACH.  2nd,  W.  B.  Levack,  LITTLE  PETE  II. 
3rd,  H.  H.  Cliffe,  SIR  HENRY.  4th.  W.  A.  Currie, 
CURRIE'S  DODGE.  * 

Class  159. — Boston  Terriers,  Ogen  Do/is  (17  and 
under  22  lbs.)  —1st,  Chas.  L.  McQuillan,  CLIFTON 
PEACH.  2nd,  W.  B.  Levack,  DOWD'S  GLORY-. 
3rd,  W.  A.  Currie,  CURRIE'S  DODGE.  4th,  A. 
W.  Purtle,  QUEEN. 

Class  160. — Boston  Terriers,  Novice  Dogs  (22  and 
not  exceeding  27  lbs.). — 1st,  J.  G.  T.  Smith,  KI  TCHEN- 
ER.  2nd,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Nicholson,  SNAPPER  GAR- 
RISON. 3rd,  Jos.  Travers,  FASHION  FANCY. 
4th,  Chas.  L.  McQuillan,  CLIFTON- BYNG. 

Class  161. — Boston  Terriers,  Limit,  Dogs  (22  and 
not  exceeding  27  lbs.). — 1st,  Phillips  &  Brown,  THE 
SPIRIT.  2nd,  T.  E.  Milburn,  DR.  CA  .1  50,  JR. 
3rd,  Mrs.  F.  K.  Korman,  CAPTAIN  STARLIGHT. 
4th,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Currie,  HOOSAC  VALLfi Y  KING. 

Class  162. — Boston  Terriers,  Open,  Dogs  (22  and 
not  exceeding  27  lbs.). — 1st,  Phillips  &  Brown.  THE 
SPIRIT.  2nd,  Jack  R.  Almon,  AUBURN  BURLEY. 
3rd,  J.  E.  Milburn,  DR.  CAMEO,  JR. 

Class  163. — Boston  Terries  Canadian  Class  Dogs 
(any  weight)  —1st,  Chas.  L.  McQuillan,  CLIFTON 
PEACH.  2nd,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Nicholson,  SNAPPER 
GARRISON.    3rd,  W.  Barnes,  OXONIAN'S  JACK. 

Class  164. — Boston  Terriers,  Puppies,  Bitches, — 
1st,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ingram,  INGRAM'S  SWEET 
CLOVER.  2nd,  H.Wicks,  LADY  MAXINE.  3rd, 
Wm.  Maddocks,  TUONIAN  BESSTY. 

Class  165. — Boston  Terriers,  Novice  Bitches  (under 
17  lbs.).—  1st,  Miss  Stella  Macdonald,  LITTLE  MISS 
MAC.  2nd,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ingram,  INGRAM'S  SWEET 
CLOVER.  3rd,  Frank  W.  Lamb,  BURLEY'S  SOME 
FAVORITE. 

Class  166. — Boston  Terriers,  Limit,  Bitches  (under 
17  lbs. j.— 1st,  Miss  Stella  Macdonald,  LITTLE  MISS 
MAG.    2nd.    Mrs.    W.    C.    Ingram,  INGRAM'S 
SWEET  CLOVER.    3rd,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ingram,  IN- 
GRAM'S LITTLE  WOMAN. 

Class  167. — Boston  Terriers,  Open,  Bitches  (under 
17  lbs.).— 1st,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ingram,  INGRAM'S 
SWEET  CLOVER.  2nd,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ingram,  IN- 
GRAM'S LITTLE  WOMAN.  3rd,  Jos.  A.  Gouin, 
BABY  RINGLEADER. 

Class  168. — Boston  Terriers,  Novice  Bitches  (17  and 
under  22  lbs.).— 1st,  John  Sehaefer,  LIBERTY  LOAN. 
2nd,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ingram,  INGRAM'S  OXANA. 
3rd,  R.  Henderson,  SU  SO  TANGO. 

Class  169. — Boston  Terriers,  Limit,  Bitches,  (17  and 
under  22  /6s.).— 1st,  R.  E.  Stonehouse,  GOLDGREST 
FIREFLY  IV.  2nd,  William  Austin,  LADY  VERNA. 
3rd,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ingram,  INGRAM'S  OXONA. 

Class  170. — Boston  Terriers,  Open,  Bitches  (17  and 
under  22  lbs.).— 1st,  R.  E.  Stonehouse,  GOLDCREST 
FIREFLY  IV.  2nd  William  Austin,  LADY  VERNA. 
3rd,  T.  E.  Milburn,  ASHLAND  PRIDE. 

Class  171. — Boston  Terriers,  Novice  Bitches  (22  and 
not  exceeding  27  lbs.).— 1st,  J.  Shea,  BESSIE. 

Class  172. — Boston  Terriers,  J.imit,  Bitches  (22  and 
not  exceeding  27  /&.s.).--lst.  Thomas  Easbv,  SPARK- 
LING GEM.    2nd,  J.  Shea,  BESSIE. 

Class  173 — Boston  Terriers,  Open,  Bitches  (22  and 
not  exceeding  27  lbs.). — 1st,  J.  G.  Smith,  SULLI- 
VAN'S LADY.  2nd,  Thomas  Easby,  SPARKLING 
GEM. 

Class  174. — Boston  Terriers,  Canadian  Class  Bitches 
(any  weight). — 1st,  Miss  Stella  Macdonald,  LITTLE 
MISS  MAC.  2nd,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ingram,  INGRAM'S 
SWEET  CLOVER.  3rd,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ingram.  IN- 
GxRAM'S  LITTLE  WOMAN.  Winners.— Dogs.— 
1st,  Chas.  L.  McQuillan,  CLIFTON  PEACH;  Res., 
W.  B.  Levack,  DOWD'S  GLORY  Wi ^iners—  Bitch- 
es.—1st,  Miss  Stella  Maedomdd,  LITTLE  MISS 
MAC;  Res.,  R.  E.  S.onehouse,  GOLDCRES  r  FIRE- 
FLY IV. 

COCKER  SPANIELS. 
Judge — A.  Clinton  Wilmerding,  Esq. 
Class    175. — Cocker    Spaniels,    Puppies,    D>g<>. — 
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Are  YOU  Missing 
Something  that 
Millions  Enjoy  ? 

Why  do  you  suppose  the  majority  of 
men  on  this  continent  who  can  afford  the 
money  for  shaving  satisfaction,  are  using 
the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  ? 

Why  is  the  Gillette  a  treasured  item 
of  equipment  in  the  kit  of  practically  every 
officer  and  of  tens  of  thousands  of  men  in 
the  Canadian  Overseas  Forces  ? 

Only  one  reason  could  possibly  hold 
good  with  so  many  level-headed  men.  It's 
this — the  Gillette  gives  a  shave,  day  in 
and  day  out,  that  no  other  razor  in  the 
world  has  ever  equalled — and  does  it 
handily  in  five  minutes  or  less.  That  is 
why  over  a  million  vmore  men  everywhere 
are  adopting  the  Gillette  every  year. 

YOU  would  appreciate  this  as  much 
as  any  other  man  !  The  saving  of  time — 
the  independence  of  barber  shops — the 
resulting  economy — and  above  all  the 
matchless  comfort  of  the  clean,  quick 
Gillette  shave — these  are  real,  personal 
advantages  which  you  must  not  longer  miss. 

The  Gillette  Safety  Razor  is  a  leading 
specialty  with  Hardware,  Drug  and 
Jewelry  Dealers  everywhere.  "Bulldogs", 
"Aristocrats"  and  Standard  Sets  cost  $5 — 
Pocket  Editions  $5  to  $6. — Combination 
Sets  $6.50  up. 
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1st,  Frank  E.  Stuart,  BLACK  CLOUD.  2nd,  W. 
J.  Jackson,  ROBINHURST  LUCKY.  3rd,  R.  J. 
Maegregor,  BEAUTY  BOY. 

Class  176. — Cocker  Spaniels,  Novice  Dogs  (Black). — 
1st,  Townsend  Scudder,  ROBINHURST  DARK 
SECRET.  2nd,  Frank  E.  Stuart,  BLACK  CLOUD. 
3rd,  W.  T.  Payne.  MIDKIFF  KILLDARE.  4th, 
Mrs.  T.  Worthy,  MIDKIFF  BOSWAIN. 

Class  177. — Cocker  Spaniels,  Limit,  Dogs  (Black). — 
1st,  Townsend  Scudder.  ROBINHURST  DARK 
SECRET.  2nd,  Fred  W-  Lewis,  CALMO  PER- 
FECTO.  3rd,  Frank  E.  Stuart,  BLACK  CLOUD. 
4th,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lewis,  Jr.,  LANSDOWNE  LORD 
KITCHENER. 

Class  178. — Cocker  Spaniels,  Open,  Dogs  (Black). — 
1st  Townsend  scudder,  BRYNWOOD  FREE- - 
LANCE.  2nd,  Fred  W.  Lewis.  CALMO  PER. 
FECTO.  3rd,  Frank  E.  Stuart,  BLACK  CLOUD 
4th,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lewis,  Jr.,  LANSDOWNE  LORD 
KITCHENER. 

Class  179. — Cocker  Spaniels,  Novice  Dogs  (Red). — 
1st,  Townsend  Scudder,  COUCHICHING  BAGGIE. 
2nd,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lewis,  Jr.,  LANSDOWNE  BUFF 
BOY.  3rd,  Chas.  Bowerbank,  LARRY  BOY.  4th, 
W.  A.  Twigg,  TWIGGS  COME  BACK. 

Class  180. — Cocker  Spaniels,  Limit,  Dogs  (any  Solid 
Color  other  than  Black). — 1st,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lewis,  Jr. 
LANSDOWNE  BUFF  BOY.  2nd,  W.  H.  Mann, 
MERRY  MONARCH.  3rd,  Chas.  Bowerbank, 
LARRY  BOY.  4th,  C.  E.  Living,  CARLETON 
TEDDY  BEAR. 

Class  181. — Cocker  Spaniels,  Open,  Dogs  (any  Solid 
Color  other  than  Black). — 1st,  W.  T.  Payne,  MID- 
KIFF CREME-DE-LA-CREME.  2nd,  Mrs.  T. 
Worthy,  BROOKDALE  TOBY.  3rd,  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Lewis,  Jr.,   LANSDOWNE   BUFF   BOY.    4th,  C. 

E.  Living,  CARLETON  TEDDY  BEAR. 

Class  182. — Cocker  Spaniels,  Novice  Dogs  (any  Solid 
Color  other  than  Black  or  Bed). — 1st,  Wm.  Mitchell 
IMP  TREY.  2nd,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lewis,  LANSDOWNE 
BEAU.  3rd,  H.  J.  Barr,  FERNDALE  DON.  4th, 
W.  J.  Jackson,  ROBINHURST  ROUE. 

Class  183. — Cocker  Spaniels,  Limit,  Dogs  (Parti- 
Colored)  .—1st,  W.  T.  Payne,  MIDKIFF  REX.  2nd, 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Lewis,  BEAUTIFUL  BEN.  3rd,  Town- 
send  Scudder,  MIDKIFF  RESULT. 

Class  184. — Cocker  Spaniels,  Open,  Dogs  (Parti- 
colored) .—1st,  W.  T.  Payne,  MIDKIFF  OMYEYE. 
2nd,  Wm  Mitchell,  IMP  TREY.  3rd,  Fred  W. 
Lewis,  LUCKY  DEEVER.  4th,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lewis, 
Jr.,  BEAUTIFUL  BEN. 

Class  185. — Cocker  Spaniels,  Puppies,  Bitches. — 
1st,  Townsend  Scudder,  ROBINHURST  THE  WASP. 
2nd,  Ed.  Suttor,  VENUS  OF  MAJOR  OAK.  3rd, 
A.  W.  McMahon.  LITTLE  WOMAN. 

Class  186. — Cocker  Spaniels,  Novice  Bitches  (Black). 
— 1st,  Fred  W.  Lewis,  CALMO  ROMEO.  2nd, 
Ed.  Suttor,  VENUS  OF  MAJOR  OAK. 

Class  187. — Cocker  Spaniels,  Limit,  Bitches  (Black). 
—1st,  W.  T.  Payne,  MIDKIFF  DEMONSTRATOR. 
2nd,  Townsend  Scudder,  BLACKSTONE  ADDIE 
HAWKINS.    3rd,  Fred  W.  Lewis,  CALMO  ROMEO. 

Class  188. — Cocker  Spaniels,  Open,  Bitches  (Black). 
—1st,  Townsend  Scudder,  ROBINHURST  DESIRE. 
2nd,  W.  T.  Payne,  MIDKIFF  DEMONSTRATOR. 
3rd,  Fred  W.  Lewis,  CALMO  ROMEO. 

Class  189. — Cocker  Spaniels,  Novice  Bitches  (Bed). — 
1st,  W.  H.  Mann,  MERRY  MAGGIE.  2nd,  W.  J. 
Perry,  WELSH  DUCHESS.  3rd,  W.  A.  Twigg, 
TWIGGS  RED  QUEEN. 

Class  190. — Cocker  Spaniels,  Limit  Bitches  (any  Solid 
Color  other  than  Black). — 1st,  Fred  W.  Lewis,  CALMO 
IDO.  2nd,  W.  H.  Mann  MERRY  MAGGIE. 
3rd,   J.    P.   McKcown,   SWEET   COLLEEN.  4th, 

F.  M.  Whittemore,  PIED  MONK  PANZARETA. 
Class   191. — Cocker  Spaniels,  Open,  Bitches  (any 

Solid  Color  other  than  Black).— 1st,  W.  H.  Parkinson, 
WELSH  QUEEN.  2nd.  Fred.  W.  Lewis  COLMO 
IDO.  3rd,  xMrs.  T.  Worthy,  CRESCENT  BONITA. 
4th,  W.  H.  Mann,  MERRY  MAGGIE. 
v  Class  192. — Cocker  Spaniels,  Novice  Bitches  (any 
other  Color  than  Black  or  Bed). — 1st,  Mrs.  Halley  Fiske, 
OVERCROSS  RUTH.  2nd,  Townsend  Scudder, 
ROBINHURST  VOILA.  3rd,  A.  W.  McMahon, 
SUSAN  K.    4th,  Mrs.  J.  Parker,  BELL. 

Class  193. — Cocker  Spaniels,  Limit,  Bitches  (Parti- 
Colored)  .—1st,  Mrs.  Halley  Fiske  OVERCROSS 
RUTH.  2nd,  Fred  W.  Lewis  CALMO  MARL- 
BORO. 3rd,  Townsend  Scudder  ROBINHURST 
VOILA.    4th,  A.  W.  McMahon,  SUSAN  K. 

Class  194. — Cocker,  Spaniels,  Open,  Bitches  (Parti- 
Colored)  .—1st,  W.  T.  Payne,  WINNING  WAYS. 
2nd,  Townsend  Scudder,  BETTY  DVASSAC.  3rd, 
Mrs.  Halley  Fiske,  OVERCROSS  RUTH.  4th, 
Fred  W.  Lewis,  CALMO  MARLBORO. 

Class  195. — Cocker  Spaniels,  Canadian-bred  Dogs 
and  Bitches— 1st,  W.  T.  Payne,  MIDKIFF  DEM- 
ONSTRATOR.   2nd,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lewis,  Jr.,  LANS- 


DOWNE LORD  KITCHENER.  3rd,  A.  N.  Mc- 
Mahon, SUSAN  K.  4th,  W.  H.  Mann,  MERRY 
MAGGIE. 

Class  196. — Cocker  Spaniels,  Breeders,  Dogs  and 
Bitches  (any  Color). — 1st,  A.  N.  McMahon,  SUSAN  K 
2nd,  Mrs.  Halley  Fiske,  OVERCROSo  RUTH.  3rd. 
W.  T.  Payne,  MIDKIFF  KILLDARE.  4th,  Fred 
W.  Lewis,  CALMO  PERFECTO.  Winners— Dog* 
(Black). — 1st,  Townsend  Scudder,  ROBINHURST 
DARK  SECRET;  Res.,  Townsend  Scudder,  BRYN- 
WOOD FREE  LANCE.  Winners— Bitches  (Black). 
—1st,  Townsend  scudder,  ROBINHURST  DEsIRE; 
Res.,  W.  T.  Payne,  MIDKIFF  DEMONSTRATOR. 
Winners. — Dogs  (any  other  Color  than  Black). — 1st, 
W.  T.  Payne,  MIDKIFF  REX;  Res.,  W.  T.  Payne. 
MIDKIFF  OMYEYE.  Winners.— Bitches  (any  other 
Color  than  Black).— 1st,  W.  T.  Payne,  WINNING 
WAYS;  Res.,  Townsend  Scudder,  BETTY  DRASSAC. 

IRISH  TERRIERS. 
Judge— W.  H.  Whittem,  Esq. 

Class  197. — Irish  Terriers,  Puppies,  Dogs  and 
Bitches.— 1st,  Wm.  A.  Leslie,  MIKE.  2nd,  Nat 
Morrison,  LEO. 

Class  198. — Irish  Terriers,  Novice  Dogs  and  Bitches 
—1st,  All.  Delmont,  LEEDS  KIBY  O'DAY.  2nd. 
A.  W.  McCartney,  COAST  NATIVE  HOTSPUR., 
3rd,  A.  W.  McCartney,  COAST  NATIVE  PRINCESS. 

Class  199. — Irish  Terriers,  Limit,  Dogs. — 1st,  Wm. 
Hayes,  IRISH  DOCTOR.  2nd,  A.  W.  McCartney, 
COAST  NATIVE  HOTSPUR.  3rd,  Frank  Race, 
SIR  ROBERT. 

Class  200. — Irish  Terriers,  Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  Home- 
hill  Kennels,  WROSE  BADGER.  2nd,  Dr.  Sergeant 
Price  Martin,  CH.  LEEDS  CERIGAIL  PAT.  3rd. 
Geo.  Baron,  CH.  QUARRYWOOD  BARNEY. 

Class  201. — Irish  Terriers.  Canadian  Bred  Dogs. — 
1st,  Wm.  Hayes,  IRISH  DOCTOR.  2nd,  Frank 
Race,  SIR  ROBERT.    3rd,  J.  Howard,  ST.  PAT. 

Class  202. — Irish  Terriers,  Breeders'  Dogs  and 
Bitches).— 1st,  Alf.  Delmont,  LEEDS  KIBY  O'DAY. 
2nd,  Wm.  Hayes,  IRISH  DOCTOR.  3rd,  N.  R 
Miller,  FISCAL  POLICY. 

Class  203. — Irish  Terriers,  Junior  Dogs  and  Bitches. 
—1st,  Alf.  Delmont,  LEEDS  KIBY  O'DAY.  2nd, 
A.  W.  McCartney,  COAST  NATIVE  HOTSPUR. 
3rd,  A.  W.  McCartney,  COAST  NATIVE  PRINCESS. 

Class  204. — Irish  Terriers,  Limit,  Bitches. — 1st, 
Homehill  Kennels,  JUDITH.  2nd,  A.  W.  McCart- 
ney, COAST  NATIVE  PRINCESS.  3rd,  Geo. 
Barton,  KELVIN  GLORY. 

Class  205. — Irish  Terriers,  Open,  Bitches. — 1st. 
Homehill  Kennels.  JUDITH.  2nd,  Geo.  Barron, 
KELVIN  GLORY.  3rd,  H.  T.  Armistead,  WEST- 
PARK  JOAN.  _      j      „    ,  , 

Class  206. — Irish  Terriers,  Canadian  Bred,  Bitches. — 
1st,  H.  T.  Armistead,  WEST  PARK  JOAN.  2nd, 
J  Mouncev,  IRISH'  MOLLY.  3rd,  N.  R.  Miller. 
FISCAL  POLICY.  Winners. — Dogs. — 1st,  Home- 
hill Kennels,  WROSE  BADGER;  Res.,  Dr.  Sergeant 
Price  Martin,  CH.  LEEDS  CERIGAIL  PAT.  Win- 
ners.— Bitches.— 1st,  Alf.  Delmont,  LEEDS  KIBY 
O'DAY.    Res.,    Homehill    Kennels,"  JUDITH. 

SCOTCH  TERRIERS. 
Judge — W.  H.  Whittem,  Esq. 

Class  207. — Scottish  Terriers,  Puppies,  Dogs. — 
1st,  Donald  McKellar/ ARGYLE  FILL  GAP.  2nd. 
Alf.  Delmont,  LEEDS  WEE  ROBBIE.  3rd,  W. 
T.  Marlatt,  DEANCROFT  PIRATE. 

Class  208. — Scottish  Terriers,  Novice  Dogs. — 1st, 
Donald  McKellar,  ARGYLE  FILL  GAP.  2nd,  Alf. 
Delmont,  LEEDS  WEE  ROBBIE.  3rd,  Burdon 
Robertson,  RAVENSDALE  RAIDER. 

Class  209. — Scottish  Terriers,  Limit  Dogs. — 1st. 
W  T  Marlatt,  ROMANY  BISHOP.  2nd,  Miss 
C.'  Edith  Wedd,  LAINDQN  LIFFEY.  3rd,  W.  T. 
Marlatt,   DEANCROFT  PENNANT. 

Class  210. — Scottish  Terriers,  Open,  Dogs. — 1st, 
W.  T.  Marlatt,  ROMANY  BISHOP.  2nd,  Miss 
C.  Edith  Wedd,  LAINDON  LIFFEY.  3rd,  W.  T. 
Marlatt,   DEANCROFT  PENNANT. 

Class  211. — Scottish  Terriers,  Canadian  Bred  Dogs. — 
1st,  Donald  McKellar,  ARGYLE  FILL  GAP.  2nd. 
W.  T.  Marlatt,  DEANCROFT  PENNANT.  3rd. 
Burdon  Robertson,  RAVENSDALE  RAIDER.  4th. 
W.  T.  Marlatt,  DEANCROFT  PIRATE. 

Class  212.— Scottish  Terriers,  Puppies,  Bitches.— 
1st,  Alf.  Delmont,  LEEDS  JENNIE  LEE.  2nd, 
Donald  McKellar,  ARGYLE  DUCHESS.  3rd,  W. 
T.  Marlatt,  DEANCROFT  PETTICOAT. 

Class  213. — Scottish  Terriers,  Novice  Bitches. — 
1st,  Alf.  Delmont,  LEEDS  JENNIE  LEE.  2nd. 
Donald  McKellar,  ARGYLE  DUCHESS.  3rd,  W. 
T.  Marlatt,  DEANCROFT  PETTICOAT. 

Class  214. — Scottish  Terriers,  Limit,  Bitches. — 
1st,   Alf.   Delmont,   LEEDS  JENNIE   LEE.  2nd, 
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CANADA 

THESE  MEN  WILL  HELP  YOU  DECIDE 

Are  you  liable  to  be  selected  for  service  under  the  Military  Service  Act? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  being  made  readily  available  for  you.  Remember 
that  the  first  class  to  be  called  includes  only  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  34,  both  inclusive, 
who  are  unmarried  or  widowers  without  children,  those  married  after  July  6,  1917,  being 
deemed  single  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Medical  Boards  are  now  being  established  throughout  Canada.  These  Boards  will 
examine,  free  of  charge  and  obligation,  all  men  who  wish  to  be  examined  as  to  their  physical 
fitness  for  military  service.  They  will  tell  you  in  a  very  short  time  whether  your  physical 
condition  absolves  you  from  the  call  or  makes  you  liable  for  selection. 

It  is  important  that  you  obtain  this  information  as  soon  as  possible.  A  certificate  of 
unfitness  from  a  Medical  Board  will  secure  for  you  freedom  from  responsibility  under  the 
Military  Service  Act  from  any  Exemption  Tribunal.  A  certificate  of  fitness  will  not  pre- 
clude an  appeal  for  exemption  on  any  ground. 

In  order  that  you  may  be  able  to  plan  your  future  with  certainty,  visit  a  Medical  Board 
as  soon  as  possible  and  find  out  if  you  are  liable  to  be  selected.  Your  family  and  your 
employer  are  interested  as  well  as  yourself. 

Issued  bp 
The  Military  Service  Committee 
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Donald  McKellar,  ARGYLE  JP:NNtY.  3rd,  W.  T. 
Marlatt,  DEANCROFT  PETTICOAT. 

Class  215. — Scottish  Terriers,  Open,  Bitches. — 1st, 
Alf.  Delmont,  LEEDS  JENNIE  LEE.  2nd,  Donald 
McKellar,  ARGYLE  JENNY.  3rd,  W.  T.  Marlatt, 
DEANCROFT  PETTICOAT. 

Class  216. — Scottish  Terriers,  Canadian  Bred  Bitches. 
—1st,  Donald  McKellar,  ARGYLE  DUCHESS. 
2nd,  W.  T.  Marlatt,  DEANCROFT  PETTICOAT. 
Winners.— Dogs.—VJ.  T.  Marlatt,  ROMANY  BISH- 
OP. Winners. — Bitches. — Alf.  Delmont,  LEEDS 
JENNIE  LEE. 

WHITE  WEST  HIGHLAND  TERRIERS 

(Roseneath). 
Judge — W.  H.  Wbittem,  Esq. 

Class  217. — White  West  Highland  Terriers,  Novice 
Dogs.— 1st,  J.  McAlpine  Bogert,  THE  LAIRD  OF 
GLENMERE.  2nd,  J.  D.  Egan,  ARDOCH  NEWS. 
3rd,  B.  M.  Armstrong,  DONALD. 

Class  218. — White  West  Highland  Terriers,  Open, 
Dogs.— 1st,  J.  McAlpine  Bogert,  THE  LAIRD  OF 
GLENMERE.  2nd,  J.  D.  Egan,  ARDOCH  NEWS. 
3rd.  B.  M.  Armstrong,  DONALD. 

Class  219. — White  West  Highland  Terriers,  Novice 
Bitches) .—1st,  J.  D.  Egan,  LOTHIAN  SNOW  BALL. 
2nd,  J.  D.  Egan,  LOTHIAN  SNOW  WHITE.  3rd, 
Donald  McKellar,   HEATHER  BELLE. 

Class  220. — White  West  Highland  Terriers,  Open, 
Bitches.— 1st,  J.  D.  Egan,  LOTHIAN  SNOWBALL. 
2nd,  J.  D.  Egan,  LOTHIAN  BETTY.  3rd,  Donald 
McKellar,  ARGYLE  GILL. 

Class  221. — White  West  Highland  Terriers,  Can- 
adian Bred  Class,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st.  J.  D.  Egan, 
LOTHIAN  SNOWBALL.  2nd,  J.  D.  Egan,  LOTH- 
IAN BETTY.  3rd,  Donald  McKellar,  ARGYLE 
GILL.  Winners. — Dogs. — J.  McAlpin  Bogert,  THE 
LAIRD  OF  GLENMERE.  Winners. — Bitches. — J. 
D.  Egan,  LOTHIAN  SNOWBALL. 

POODLES  (OTHER  THAN  TOY). 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 
Class  222. — Poodles  (other  than  Toy),  Open,  Dogs 
and  Bitches  —  1st,  Mrs.  John  C.  Fletcher,  BROCK- 
LEY  FRANCOIS.  2nd,  E.  C.  W.  Smith,  JACK. 
3rd,  Mrs.  F.  Mauthie,  TEDDY.  Winneis. — Dags. — 
Mrs.  John  C.  Fletcher,  BROCKLEY  FRANCOIS. 

BEDLINGTON  TERRIERS. 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 

Class  558.— 1st,   Mrs.   C.  Waycotl,  DAISV 
BLACK  AND  TAN  TERRIERS  (MANCHESTER). 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 

Class  224. — Black  and  Tan  Terriers  (Manchester), 
Novice  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  F.  C.  McLean,  WIL- 
LOWDALE  EARL.  2m.  Alf.  Delmont,  LEEDS 
INDULGENT .  3rd,  F.  C.  McLean,  WILLOW- 
DALE  BARON. 

Class  225. — Black  and  Tan  Terriers  (Manchester), 
Limit,  Dogs. — 1st,  Alf.  Delmont,  WILLOWDALE 
BRILLIANT.  2nd,  F.  C.  McLean,  WILLOWDALE 
GENERAL.  3r~,  F.  C.  McLean,  WILLOWDALE 
EARL. 

Class  226. — Black  and  Tan  Terriers  (Manchester). 
Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  F.  C.  McLean,  WTLLOWDALE 
IMITABLE.  2nd,  Alf.  Delmont,  LEEDS  WILLOW- 
DALE BRILLIANT.  3rd,  F.  C.  McLean,  WILLOW- 
DALE GENERAL. 

Class  227. — Black  and  Tan  Terriers  (Manchester), 
Canadian  Bred  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 1st,  F.  C.  McLean, 
WILLOWDALE  ROSETTE.  2nd,  Alf.  Delmont, 
LEEDS  WILLOWDALE  BRILLIANT.  3rd,  F.  C. 
McLean,  WILLOWDALE  BARON. 

Class  228. — Black  and  Tan  Terriers  (Manchester), 
Limit,  Bitches. —1st,  Alt.  Delmont,  LEEDS  INDULG- 
ENT. 2nd,  F.  C.  McLean,  WILLOWDALE  ROS- 
ETTE. 3rd,  F.  C.  McLean,  WILLOWDALE  BES- 
SIE. 

Class  229. — Black  and  Tan  Terriers  (Manchester), 
Open,  Bitches. — 1st,  Ah.  Delmont,  LEEDS  INDULG- 
ENT. 2nd,  F.  C.  McLean,  WILLOWDALE  ROS- 
ETTE. 3rd,  F.  C.  McLean,  WILLOWDALE  BES- 
SIE. 4th,  P.  C.  McLean,  CH.  WILLOWDALE 
HOPE.  Winners.— Dogs.—F.  C.  McLean,  WILLOW- 
DALE IMITABLE.  Winners.— Bitches.— Alf.  Del- 
mont, LEEDS  INDULGENT. 

BEAGLES. 
Judge— Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 
Class  230. — Beagles,  Puppies,  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 
1st,  Dr.  Gordon  Ilagemeier,  HAIG'S  SPORT. 

Class  231. — Beagles,  Novice  Dogs. — 1st,  L.  G. 
Hagmeier,  HAIG'S  RANGER.  2nd,  Dr.  Gordon 
Hagmeier,  HAIG'S  SPORT. 

Class  232. — Beagles,  Limit,  Dogs  and  Bitches  (not 
exceeding  13  ins.).— 1st,  T.  R.  DeGeer,  PATIENCE. 


2nd,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lewis,  LANSDOWNE  FORESTER. 
3rd,  L.  G.  Hagmeiei,  POMERIDGE  BESSIE. 

Class  233. — Beagles,  Limit,  Dogs  (over  13  inches 
and  not  exceeding  15  inches). — 1st,  T.  R.  DeGeer, 
BROADVIEW  STORMER.  2nd,  F.  E.  Smith, 
SMITHFIELD  PIONEER.  3rd,  L.  G.  Hagmeier, 
HAIG'S  RANGER.  4th,  L.  G.  Hagmeier,  DEBON- 
AIR DUKE. 

Class  234. — Beagles,  Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  T.  R.  De- 
Geer, BROADVIEW  STORMER.  2nd,  Mrs.  B. 
F.  Lewis,  LANSDOWNE  FORESTER.  3rd,  F. 
E.  Smith,  SMITHFIELD  PIONEER. 

Class  235. — Beagles,  Breeders'  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 
1st,  Geo.  Corson,  MEDDLESOME.  2nd,  Geo. 
Corson,  NORDICA.  3rd,  F.  E.  Smith,  SMITH- 
FIELD  PIONEER. 

Class  236. — Beagles,  Novice  Bitches. — 1st,  Geo. 
Corsoi,  MEDDLESOME.  2nd,  Geo.  Corson,  NOR- 
DICA.   3rd,  T.  R.  DeGeer,  PATIENCE.    4th,  F. 

E.  Smith,  SMITHFIELD  PHYLLIS. 

Class  237. — Beagles,  Limit,  Bitches  (over  13  inches 
and  not  exceeding  If)  inches). — 1st,  Geo.  Corson, 
MEDDLESOME.  2nd,  Geo.  Corson,  NORDICA. 
3rd,  F.  E.  Smith,  MEDDLESOME. 

Class  238. — Beagles,  Open,  Bitches. — 1st,  Geo.  Cor- 
son, MEDDLESOME.  2nd,  Geo.  Corson,  NORDI- 
CA. 3rd,  F.  E.  Smith,  MEDDLESOME.  4th, 
T.  R.  De  Geer,  PATIENCE. 

Class  239. — Beagles,  Canadian  Bred,  Dogs  and 
Bitches.— 1st,  F.  E.  Smith,  MEDDLESOME.  2nd, 

F.  E.  Smith,  SMITHFIELD  PIONEER.  3ro,  T. 
R.  De  Geer,  PATIENCE.  4th,  T.  R.  De  Geer, 
LADY  PEERLESS.  Winners— Dogs.—T.  R.  De 
Geer,  BROADVIEW  STORMER.  Winners.— Bitch- 
es.—Geo.  Corson,  MEDDLESOME. 

WHIPPETS. 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 

Class  241. — Whippets,  Novice.  Dogs  and  Bitches. — 
1st,  Geo.  D.  White,  GRANITE  BROWNIE.  2nd, 
Alf.  Lowenstein,  GYPSY.  3rd,  Alfred  Lowestcin, 
PRINCE  CHARMING.  4th,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fle.cher, 
BROCKLEY  TWINKLE. 

Class  242.—  Whippets,  Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  Geo.  D. 
White,  GRANITE  BROWNIE.  2nd,  Joseph  Kin^. 
ROYAL  OAK.  3rd,  Geo.  Humnhries,  ERIN  MATCH 
BOX. 

Class  243-. —  Whippets,  Open,  Bitches. — 1st.  J.  W. 
Mamies,  OAK  MISTRESS.  2nd,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lewis, 
LANSDOWNE  BONITA.  3rd,  Geo.  D.  White, 
GRANITE  BEAUTY.  Winners.— Dogs.— Geo.  D. 
White.  GRANITE  BROWNIE.  Winners— Bitches.— 
J.  W.  Marples,  OAK  MISTRESS. 

Class  244. — Italian  Greyhounds,  Open,  Dogs  and 
Bitches.— 1st,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Tomlinson,  LADY  GRACE. 
2nd,  George  Masters,  BROCKLEY  ZENA.  3rd. 
Wilfrid  Miterela,  CRICKET. 

POMERANIANS. 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 

Class  245. — Pomeranians,  Puppies,  Dogs  and  Bitch- 
es (any  color  or  weight). — 1st,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  A. 
Briggs,  BELLEVUE  FORTUNE.  2nd,  Harry  Hirst, 
POMERIA  NELLIE!  3rd,  Thomas  Murray,  ZET- 
LAND PRINCE.  4th,  H.  T.  Davis,  DOVERCOURT 
JIM. 

Class  246. — Pomerians,  Novice  Dogs  and  Bitches 
(any  color  or  weight). — 1st,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  C. 
Briggs,  BELLEVUE  FORTUNE.  3rd,  Harry  Hirst, 
POMERIA  NELLIE.  3rd,  Mrs.  F.  Annon,  OR- 
ANGEVILLE  JULIAN.  4th,  G.  &  G.  E.  Ward, 
DICK  WHITTINGTON. 

Class  247. — Pomeranians,  Limit,  Dogs,  under  8  lbs. 
(any  color). — 1st,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Briggs, 
BELLEVUE  FORTUNE.  2nd,  Mr.  Nightingale, 
CUMBERLAND  LAD.  3rd,  Mrs.  W.  Wylie, 
HAUGHTY  GOLDBEATER.  4  th,  Thomas  Mur- 
ray, ZETLAND  PRINCE. 

Class  248. — Pomeranians,  Open,  Dogs,  under  8  /6s. 
(black).— 1st,  John  McNaughton,  McNAUGHTON'S 
DEFENDER.  2nd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Briggs, 
BELLEYUE  FORTUNE.  3rd,  Mr.  Nightingale, 
CUMBERLAND  LAND. 

Class  249. — Pomeranians,  Open,  Dogs,  under  8  lbs. 
(brown  or  chocolate). — 1st,  Mrs.  Almond,  ALMOND'S 
JOCK.    2nd,  T.  W.  Grant,  DICK  TURPIN. 

Class  250. — Pomeranians,  Open,  Dogs  under  8  lbs. 
(any  other  color  than  black,  brown  or  chocolate). — 1st, 

G.  &  G.  E.  ,Ward,  WINSOME  FABLE  ATOM.  2nd, 
Mrs.  W.  Wylie,  HAUGHTY  GOLDBEATER.  3rd, 
Jas.  Whitham,  YOUNG  COMEDIAN. 

Class  251. — Pomeranians,  Open,  Dogs  and  Bitches 
8  lbs.  and  over  (any  color). — 1st,  G.  &  G.  E.  Ward, 
DICK  WHITTINGTON.  2nd,  Mrs.  Chas.  Perrins, 
BLACK  DIAMOND.  3rd,  Mrs.  Chas.  Perrins, 
DANDY  DIAMOND. 

Class  252. — Pomeranians,  Limit,  Bitches  under  8  lbs. 
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FINE  PURE  WOOL 

For  The  Man  Who  Is  Out  of  Doors 


The  soldier,  the  sportsman,  the 
prospector,  the  engineer  will  find 
Jaeger  Pure  Wool  Garments  won- 
derfully well  adapted  for  Outdoor 
life — comfortable  and  durable. 
f 

Here  are  some  useful  articles:  Colic  Bands, 
Socks,  Sleeping  Caps,  Mufflers,  Sleeping  Bags, 
Underwear,  Flannel  Shirts,  Wristlets,  Spencers, 
Cardigan  Jackets,  Coat  Sweaters.  Knitted  Waist- 
coats, etc.,  etc. 


DR.  JAEGER  San^trm00,,enco-  limited 


A    FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE    WILL     BE  UK.JAfcllfcK  System 

SENT  FREE  ON   APPLICA-  Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

tion  TO:-  British  "founded  1883". 


atym  ta  an  AriBtnrrarg 
among  Jfftrma 


As  certain  firms  make  certain  goods  better  than 
others,  we  pride  ourselves  our  decoys  are  better 
than  any  others  for  the  following  reasons. 

They  are  made  after  improved  formulaes  of  Indians 
and  experienced  trappers;  the  very  best  ingredients 
and  only  those  of  nature — either  on  animal  or  vege- 
table matter  are  used.  They  are  proof  against  freezing, 
and  evaporating  and  keep  indefinately ;  three  kinds 
only,  doing  away  with  much  expense  and  trouble, 
are  easy  and  economical  to  use  and  are  especially 
attractive  to  animals  of  the  bear  family,  besides  being 
made  by  and  for  sportsmen. 

Land  Animal  Scent — For  flesh-eating  ani- 
mals. 

Water  Animal  Scent — Muskrat  and  Beaver 

and  Trail  Scent. 
Price  $1.00  a  Bottle,  Postpaid.     6  for  $5.00. 
Fur  Dealers  will  please  write  for  prices 
under  their  labels. 

Owing  to  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
rol  we  may  be  unable  to  make  deliveries  after  Nov.  1st. 
Order  now — by  return  mail — before  you  forget. 
The  only  decoys  for  fur-bearers  that  are  made  in 
Canada. 

Raglan.  <$tu\ 


A.  Johnsqn,  Pres.      W.  P.  Smith,  Sec'y-Treas. 
Dr.  C.jA.  Bromley,  Vice-Pres. 
2nd  Vice-Pres.,  John  Pentland. 
Hon.  Pres.,  G.W.  Nottley. 


Canadian  National  Field  and 
Protective  Club's  Annual  Trials 

For  Beagles,  Pointers  and  Setters 

Judges  to  be  announced  later. 

To  be  run  on  suitable  grounds  near 
O  jib  way,  Ont., 

Beginning  Nov.  6th,  1917. 
Entries  Close  at  Drawing,  Nov.  5th,  1917, 

Beagle  Stakes. 

/Derby— $2.00  to  en- 
13"  and  under  jter,  $1.00  to  start. 
15"  and  underjAll  Ages— $2.00  to 
Entrance  J  lenter,  $1.00  to  start. 

Fee    I  15"—  /$2.00  to  enter,  $1.00 

Free-for-all      \to  start. 

Bird  Dog  Events. 

Derby — $3.00  so  enter,  $3.00  to  start. 
All  ages — 3.00  to  enter,  5.00  to  start. 
Purses  divided  50,  30,  20%. 

For  Blanks,  etc.,  address 

W.  P.  SMITH,  Sec'y-Treas.,  Sandwich,  Ont. 
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(any  color).— 1st,  G.  &  G.  E.  Ward,  CHARM  OF 
BEAUTY.  2nd,  Mrs.  W.  Wylie,  LITTLE  PRIN- 
CESS AZALIA.  3rd,  Mrs.  F.  Annon,  SHINING 
BEARER. 

Glass  253. — Pomeranians,  Open,  Bitches  under  8  rfo. 
(black).  1st,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  C.  Briggs, 
LITTLE  GEM.  2nd,  Harry  Hirst,  POMERIA 
NELLIE.  3rd,  Mrs.  W.  Wylie,  CAIRNDHU  TOS- 
SIE. 

Glass  254. — Pomeranians,  Open,  Bitches  under  8  lbs. 
(brown  or  chocolate)  .-r-lst,  Mr.  Nightingale,  CUM- 
BERLAND  PRIDE.    2nd,   E.   Brongh,  BEAUTY. 

Class  255. — Pomeranians,  Open,  Bitches  under  8  lbs. 
(any  other  color  than  biack,  brown  or  chocolate). — 1st, 
G.  &  G.  E.  Ward,  CHARM  OF  BEAUTY.  2nd, 
Mrs.  W.  Wylie,  LITTLE  PRINCESS  AZALEA. 
3rd,  Mrs.  F.  Annon,  ORANGEVILLE  SHINNING 
BEAM.  4th,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lewis,  LANSDOWNE 
HELLO  GIRL. 

Class  256. — Pomeranians,  Open,  Dogs  (any  color 
or  weight). — 1st,  John  McNaughton,  McNAUGH- 
TON'S  DEFENDER.  2nd,  G.  &  G.  E.  Ward,  WIN- 
SOME SABLE  ATOM.  3rd,  Mr.  Nightingale, 
CUMBERLAND  LAD. 

Class  256A. — Pomeranians,  Open,  Bitches  (any 
color  or  weight). — 1st,  Mrs.  F.  Annon,  ORANGE- 
VILLE SHINING  BEAM.  2nd,  Mrs.  W.  Wylie, 
LITTLE  PRINCESS  AZALEA.  3rd,  Harrv  Hirst, 
POMERIA  NELLIE.  Winners.— Dogs.— Jonn  Mc- 
Naughton, McNAUGHTON'S  DEFENDER.  Win- 
ners.—Bitches— G.  &  G.  E.  Ward,  CHARM  OF 
BEAUTY. 

TOY  POODLES  (8  lbs.  or  under). 
Judge— Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 
Class  257. — Toy  Poodles  (8  lbs.  or  under),  Open, 
Dogs  and  Bitches. —1st,  Mrs.  J.  G.  T.  Smith,  LITTLE 
TEDDY. 

ENGLISH  TOY  SPANIELS  (Any  Variety). 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 

Class  257A. — English  Toy  Spaniels  (any  variety). 
Puppies,  Dogs  and  Bitches  (any  color). — 1st,  Celamo 
Kennels,  CELAMO  FANCIION.  2nd,  Celamo  Ken- 
nels, CELAMO  SWEETHEART.  3rd,  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Simpson,  DOT. 

Class  258. — English  Toy  Spaniels  (any  variety), 
Novice  Dogs  and  Bitches  (any  color). — 1st,  Celamo 
Kennels,  CELAMO  FANCHON.  2nd,  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Simpson,  ROSEMARY  MARY  GARDEN.  3rd, 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Simpson,  TOTSEY. 

Class  259. — Blenheim  Spaniels  and  Ruby  Spaniels, 
Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  Duncan  Cameron,  LITTLE 
KNIGHT  OF  CATON  HILL.  2nd,  Celamo  Kennels, 
CELAMO  RED  BEAN.  3rd,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Simpson, 
BEN. 

Class  260. — Blenheim  Spaniels  and  Ruby  Spaniels, 
Open,  Bitches. — 1st ,  Celamo  Kennels,  CELAMO 
WINDFALLA.  2nd,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Geddes,  PRIM  G. 
3rd,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Simpson,  DOT.  Winners  — Dogs.— 
Duncan  Cameron,  LITTLE  KNIGHT  OF  CATON 
HILL.  Winners. — Bitches. — Celamo  Kennels,  CEL- 
AMO WINDFALLA. 

Class  261. — Prince  Charles  Spaniels  and  King 
Charles  Spaniels,  Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  Alfred  Smith, 
CELAMO  IVANHOE.  2nd,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Simpson, 
ROSEMARY  JOY. 

Class  262. — Prince  Charles  Spaniels  and  King 
Charles  Spaniels,  Open,  Bitches. — 1st,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Simp- 
son, ROSEMARY  MARY  GARDEN.  2nd,  Celamo 
Kennels,  CELAMO  BUTTERFLY.  3rd,  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Simpson,  TOTSEY.  Winners. — Dogs. — Alfred 
Smith,  CELAMO  IVANHOE.  Winners.— Bitches.— 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Simpson,  ROSEMARY  MARY  GARDEN. 

Class  261. — Prince  Charles  Spaniels  and  King 
Charles  Spaniels,  Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  Alfred  Smith, 
CELAMO  IVANHOE.  2nd,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Simpson, 
ROSEMARY  JOY. 

Class  262. — Prince  Charles  Spaniels  and  King 
Charles  Spaniels,  Open,  Bitches. — 1st,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Simp- 
son, ROSEMARY  MARY  GARDEN.  2nd,  Celamo 
Kennels,  CELAMO  BUTTERFLY.  3rd,  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Simpson,  TOTSEY.  Winners. — Dogs. — Alfred 
Smith,  CELAMO  IVANHOE.  Winners— Bitches.— 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Simpson,  ROSEMARY  MARY  GARDEN 

YORKSHIRE  TERRIERS. 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 
Class  264. —  Yorkshire  Terriers,  Novice  Dogs  and 
B'itches.—\sL,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Weldon,  QUEEN  OF  YORK- 
SHIRE. 

Class  265. —  Yorkshire  Terriers,  Limit  Dogs. — 
1st,  W.  Mclntyre,  J>TAR  OF  PELLON.  2nd,  John 
i  I.  Kenvon,  H  ASLINGDEN  MONS.  3rd,  Thos. 
Bird,  SQUIRE. 

Class  266. —  Yorkshire  Terriers,  Open  Dogs. — 1st, 
W.  Mclntyre,  STAR  OF  PELLON.    2nd,  John  H. 


Kenyon,  II ASLINGDEN  MONS.  3rd,  Thos.  Bird 
SQUIRE. 

Class  267. —  Yorkshire  Terriers,  Limit  Bitches  — 
1st,  John  H.  Kenyon,  KENYON'S  CISS.  2nd 
J.  H.  Kenyon,  SENN  SENN  QUEEN  II.  3rd,  Mrs 
J.  W.  Weldon,  QUEEN  OF  YORKSHIRE. 

Class  268. —  Yorkshire  Terriers,  Open  Bitches. — 
1st,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Weldon,  CH.  KITTY  OF  GALT 
2nd,  John  H.  Kenyon,  KENYON'S  CISS.  3rd, 
John  H.  Kenyon,  SENN  SENN  QUEEN  II.  Win- 
ners.— Dogs. — W.  Mclntyre,  STAR  OF  PELLON. 
Winners. — Bitches. — Mrs.  J.  W.  Weldon,  CH.  KITTY 
OF  GALT. 

TO  Y  TERRIERS  (Black-and-Tan,  8  lbs.  or  under) 
Judge— Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 
Class  269. — Toy  Terriers,  Novice  Dogs  and  Bitches — 
1st,  J.  E.  Dickert,  BILLY  D.  2nd,  John  L.  Tomlin- 
son, WINNIE  T.  3rd,  John  L.  Tomlinson,  SAUCY 
GIRL. 

Class  270. — Toy  Terriers,  Limit  Dogs. — 1st,  J.  p;. 
Dickert,  BILLY  D.    2nd,  Mrs.  Delaney,  GAY  BOY 

Class  271. — Toy  Terriers,  Open  Dogs. — 1st,  J.  E. 
Dickert,  BILLY  D.    2nd,  Mrs.  Delaney,  GAY  BOY. 

Class  272. — Toy  Terriers,  Limit  Bitches. — 1st,  John 
L.  Tomlinson,  TRIXIE  II.  2no,  John  L.  Tom- 
linson, WINNIE  T.  3rd,  John  L.  Tomlinson,  SAUCY 
GIRL. 

Class  273. — Toy  Terriers,  Open  Bitches. — 1st,  John 
L.  Tomlinson,  WANDA  II.  2nd,  John  L.  Tomlinson. 
TRIXIE  II.  3rd,  John  L.  Tomlinson,  WINNIE  T. 
Winners. — Dogs. — J.  E.  Dickert,  BILLY  D.  Win- 
ner s., -Bitches. — John   L.   Tomlinson,  TRIXIE  II. 

PEKINGESE. 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 

Class  274. — Pekingese,  Novice  Dogs. — 1st,  Mrs. 
Fred  Williams,  GLENWOOD  CHIN  CHIN.  2nd, 
Mrs.  Palmer  Campbell,  YUAN.  3rd,  A.  W.  Munson, 
SAN  TOY  OF  LOUVAIN. 

Class  275. — Pekingese,  Limit,  Dogs. — 1st,  Mrs. 
Palmer  Campbell,  2»UN\S  QUEN  OF  LLENRUD. 
2nd,  Mrs.  Fred  Williams,  GLENWOOD  CHIN  CHIN. 
3rd,  Mrs.  Palmer  Campbell,  SUN'S  MI.  4th,  Miss 
Camille  J.  Laviolette,  PRIORWOOD  PAGAN. 

Class  276. — Pekingese,  Open,  Dogs. — 1st,  Mrs. 
Palmer  Campbell,  SUN'S  QUEN  OF  LLENRUD. 
2nd,  Mrs.  Fred  Williams,  GLENWOOD  CHIN  CHIN 
3rd,  Mrs.  Palmer  Campbell,  SUN'S  ML 

Class  277. — Pekingese,  Novice  Bitches. — 1st,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Weldon,  FOI  SHI.  2nd,  J.  A.  Campbell, 
OAKLEY  SHANNY. 

Class  278. — Pekingese,  Limit,  Bitches. — 1st,  Mrs. 
Palmer  Campbell,  HOCI  CLI  CHIN.  2nd,  Mrs. 
Palmer  Campbell,  CHUN  ZU.  3rd,  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Richardson,  ASHTON  MORE-KWAI-WHA.  4th. 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Richardson,  DIAMOND  OF  MAN- 
CHURIA. 

Class  279. — Pekingese,  Open,  Bitches. — 1st,  Mrs 
Palmer  Campbell,  HOEI  CLI  CHIN.  2nd,  Mrs. 
Palmer  Campbell,  CHUN  ZU.  3rd,  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Richardson,  NOWATI  FAI.  4th,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Rich- 
ardson, ASHTON  MORE  WINKI.  Winners.— Dogs 
—Mrs.  Palmer  Campbell,  SUN'S  QUEN  OF  LLEN- 
RUD. Winners. — Bitches. — Mrs.  Palmer  Campbell, 
HOCI  CLI  CHIN. 

MALTESE  TERRIERS. 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 
Class  280. — Maltese  Terriers,  Open,  Dogs  and  Bitches. 
—1st,  Raymond  W.  G.  Card,  CH.  HIGHBURY 
SNOWBALL.  2nd,  Raymond  W.  G.  Card,  HER- 
MAND  WHITE  KNIGHT  II.  3rd,  Raymond  W. 
G.  Card,  ELVA  DE  MALTA.  Winners.— Dogs.— 
Raymond  W.  G.  Card,  CH.  HIGHBURY  SNOW- 
BALL. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CLASS. 
Judge — Dr.  Geo.  W.  Clayton. 
Class  281. — Miscellaneous  Class,  Open,  Dogs  and 
Bitches.— 1st,  Edmund  O.  Ehrhart,  BOLEBUS.  2nd, 
P.  L.  Whytock,  NIGER.    3rd,  A.  G.  H.  Luxton, 
LADDIE. 

Variety  Class  A. — Sporting — any  breed  except 
Terriers. — 1st,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lewis,  LANSDOWNE 
RADIANT.  2nd,  J.  R.  Tennant,  UNDINE.  3rd. 
W.  T.  Payne,  MIDKIFF  DEMONSTRATOR. 

Variety  Class  B. —  Non-Sporting — except  Toys. — 
1st,  Mrs.  R.  Thompson,  MERSEY  PILOT.  2nd. 
J.  Lakin,  HEFTY  MISCHIEF.  3rd,  J.  B.  Guarnera, 
IMERA  WHYZETTA.  4th,  Preston  &  Johnston, 
CROPPER'S  HILL  KING. 

Variety  Class  C>— -Terriers  and  any  breed  except 
Toys.— 1st,  By  Town  Kennels,  LADY  WIRE  BOY 
PAIGNTON.  2nd,  Daniel  E.  Lynn,  LYNN  FIELD 
BALBY  BRIDE.  3rd,  E.  W.  Billinger,  MORNING 
ADMIRATION. 
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A  BOOK  YOU  NEED 
JUST  OUT— AND  IT'S  FREE 

Hallam's 

TRAPPERS'  &  SPORTSMEN'S  SUPPLY 

Catalog 

1917-1918  Edition  now  ready  for  mailing.  Every  Trap- 
per, Hunter  and  Sportsman  in  Canada  can  and  should 
have  this  book.    It  will  save  them  a  lot  of  money. 

Almost  every  necessity  for  outdoor  life  is  shown  in  it — 
Animal  Traps  (we  carry  the  largest  line  of  traps  in 
Canada) — Animal  Bait — Guns — Rifles — Ammunition — 
Headlights — Camp  Stoves — Sleeping  Bags — Fish 
Nets — Fishing  Tackle — all  at  very  close  prices. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  deliveries  and  the  rapidly 
increasing  prices  due  to  increased  costs,  we  strongly  advise 
securing  all  YOUR  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES  as 
early  as  possible. 

Send  to-day  for  YOUR  COPY  of 

Hallam's 

TRAPPERS'  &JSPORTSMEN'S  SUPPLY 

Catalog 

IT'S  FREE 


Address,  using 
number  as 
below : 


932  HALLAM  BUILDING, 

TORONTO  Canada 
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NOTES 


Ontario  was  represented  from  outside  To- 
ronto by  dogs  from  Ottawa,  Hull,  Kingston, 
Wellington,  Oshawa,  Lindsay,  Peterboro, 
Aurora,  Cobalt,  Cornwall,  St.  Catharines, 
Vineland,  Hamilton,  Brantford,  Orangeville, 
London,  Gait,  Woodstock,  Thorold,  Oakville, 
Alliston,  Downsview,  Burlington,  Dundas, 
Hanover,  Kitchener,  Woodbridge,  Waterloo, 
Westboro,  Mt.  Forest,  Guelph,  Niagara, 
Sundridge,  Princeton,  Montreal  and  vicinity. 
The  Maritime  province  were  represented 
by  only  one  from  Halifax.  The  West 
made  a  good  showing  this  year,  the 
enterprising  breeders  and  handlers,  Messrs. 
Kynoch  and  Fletcher,  fetching  down  some 
45  dogs  from  Winnipeg  and  other  western 
towns.  Their  winnings  at  this  show  amount- 
ed to  some  $215.00. 

The  U.S.  handlers  were  Ben  Lewis  of 
Lansdowne,  Pa.,  who  with  some  35  dogs  from 
different  parts  of  the  U.S.  cleaned  up  the 
most  money  of  any  and  Alf.  Delmont  of 
Wynnewood,  Pa.  with  a  couple  dozen  dogs 
from  different  places  in  the  States,  doing 
wrell  also. 

Bert  Swann  the  Toronto  handler,  had 
charge  of  a  couple  of  dozen. 

The  way  these  prominent  professionals 
handled  their  dogs  both  in  and  out  of  the 
ring  was  interesting  to  the  many  independent 
handlers  and  fanciers  present. 

Ben  Lewis  and  Alf.  Delmont  go  to  the 
Ottawa  show  from  Toronto  while  Kynock 
and  Fletcher  and  Bert  Swann  go  to  London. 

Ben  Lewis  brought  up  an  American  Fox- 
hound this  year,  to  give  the  Canadians  some- 
thing to  study.  This  dog  "Font,"  owned 
by  Hon.  A.  T.  Cummings  of  Washington, 
DC,  is  certainly  a  very  good  specimen  and 
outclassed    last    year's    winner,  Baldwin's 


Prompter  in  front  and  head,  this  in  show 
points  only.  If  it  came  to  a  test  in  our 
rough  north  country  hunting,  we  believe  that 
Prompter  who  is  the  more  rugged  dog  would 
come  out  winner. 

The  competition  in  hounds  was  very  close, 
many  other  fine  dogs  were  there,  notably 
Vanguard,  bred  in  the  great  Rookwood 
Kennels  of  Kentucky,  and  Calvin  bred  by 
Roger  D.  Williams,  the  noted  Virginian 
huntsman. 

The  winning  hound  bitch  Ringlet  by 
Baldwin's  Prompter  looked  so  much  like 
the  winning  dog  Font,  that  one  might  think 
they  were  from  the  same  litter.  We  would 
advise  our  Ottawa  enthusiast  to  try  and 
obtain  the  mating  of  these  two. 

The  English  Fox  hound  entry  was  raised 
this  year  to  six,  and  there  was  also  an  equai 
number  of  blood  hounds.  These  dogs  made 
interesting  studies  in  type  with  the  Am- 
erican Fox  hound. 

The  Beagles  this  year  were  only  a  useful 
lot,  with  the  increasing  interest  in  Canadian 
Field  trials  we  expect  to  see  a  better  showing 
of  Beagles  at  future  shows. 

Only  eight  Pointers  wrere  shown,  not  being 
a  very  strong  breed  in  this  part  of  Canada. 
The  U.S.  dog  Bob  White  Rye  was  best  dog 
and  Myssie  W.  owned  by  Jimmie  Culp  of 
the  Niagara  Peninsula  went  over  the  U.S. 
bitch  Lansdowne  Kinder  Lou,  o^ned  by 
Ben.  Lewis,  for  winners. 

Thirteen  English  Setters  were  shown,  un- 
lucky number,  unlucky  for  the  Canadian  dogs 
for  the  American  dog  Bob  White  Red  Star 
and  the  American  bitch  Bob  White  Red 
Storm  took  winners. 

Airedales,  36  in  number,  had  very  strong 
classes  and  showed  the  great  improvement 


MYSSIE  W.,  WINNER  AT  TORONTO  AND  LONDON  SHOWS.     OWNED  BY  JAS,  W.  CULP, 

BEAMSVILLE,  ONT. 
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WINS  AT  THE  DOMINION  AND  TORONTO 
EXHIBITION  SHOOTS  FOUND  REMINGTON 
UMC  IN  USE.    SAME  OLD  SUCCESS  STORY. 


There's  a  feeling  of  quiet  confidence  and  cer- 
tainty of  results  in  the  breast  of  the  Remington 
UMC  user  as  he  glances  along  the  barrel  and 
sings  out  "Pull" — he's  pretty  sure  of  the  mark- 
er's "Dead  bird!" — he  at  least  knows  that  no 
one  at  the  Shoot  has  anything  on  him  in  either 
arms  or  ammunition. 

Remington  100-year  old  success  record  might 
as  well  be  yours  too,  any  day  at  field  or  trap. 


R'emington  UMC  performance  at 
DOMINION  SHOOT,  SANDWICH, 
ONT.,    AUGUST   13th    to   16th,  1917. 


FIRST  DAY. 

JAMES  PAYNE,  TILLSONBURG,  high  over  all. 
using  Remington  Repeating  Shotgun,  96- — 100. 

2nd  Place.— W.  A.  SMITH,  KINGSVILLE,  Ont- 
using  Nitro  Club  shells. 

3rd  Place.— GEO.  MANNIX,  ST.  THOMAS,  Ont- 
using  Remington  Repeating  Shotgun  and  Nitro  Clubs- 

AMATEUR  CHAMPIONSHIP  FOR  AMER  ' 
CANS  ONLY  won  by  C.  C.  HANDLEY,  PINE 
BLUFF,  ARK.  using  Nitro  Club  shells,  92—100. 

SECOND  DAY. 

First  event  won  bv  T.  WIGLE,  WINDSOR,  Ont. 
with  Nitro  Club  shells. 

HANDICAP  CHAMPIONSHIP  FOR!  AMERI- 
CANS ONLY,  won  by  L.  M.  WHITE,  FLAT  ROCK, 
Mich.    93 — 100  with  Nitro  Club  shells.-^ 

THIRD  DAY.  N 
2nd  event  won  by  H.    O.    LOANE — Nitro  Club 
shells. 

3rd  event  won  by  E.  STURT— Nitro  Club  shells. 

4th  event  won  by  J.  W.  HART — Nitro  Club  shells. 

5th  event  won  by  E.  E.  ELLIS — Nitro  Club  shells. 
FOURTH  DAY. 

OPEN  CHAMPIONSHIP  at  18  yards. 

2nd  Place.— W.  A.  SMITH,  KINGSVILLE,  Ont. 
with  Nitro  Club  shells,  95 — 100. 

TWO-MAN  TEAM  SHOOT  won  by  BRANT- 
FORD  TEAM. 

L.  GOLDEN,  Nitro  Club  shells   24—25 

ED.  PAGE,  Nitro  Club  shells    25 — 25 


FIVE-MAN  TEAM  SHOOT  won  by  HAMILTON 
TEAM  all  using  Nitro  Club  shells. 

W.  THOMPSON    45—50 

J.  HUNTER   48—50 

E.HARRIS    48—50 

M.  FLETCHER   48—50 

E.  STURT    48—5') 

237-250 

EIGHT  MAN  TEAM  SHOOT  won  by  WINDSOR 
TEAM,  seven  out  of  the  eight  Shooters  using  Nitro 
Club  shells.    Score  185 — 200. 

GRAND  AGGREGATE  won  by  J.  PAYNE, 
TILLSONBURG,  Ont.  with  Remington  Repeating 
Shotgun,  288—300. 

LONGEST  RUN  OF  SHOOT  FOR  FORD 
TROPHY  valued  at  $250.00,  won  by  W.  A.  SMITH, 
using  Nitro  Club  shells. 


Remington  UMC  Showing  at  CANADIAN 
NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  SHOOT,  TO- 
RONTO, AUGUST  29th  to  Sept.  1st,  1917. 


49—50 


FIRST  DAY. 

F.  M.  TROCH,  VANCOUVER,  Wash.,  U.S.A. 
High  over  all  100 — 100  using  Nitro  Club  shells. 

PRELIMINARY  HANDICAP,  won  by  COL. 
PAGE,  97—100  with  Nitro  Club  shells. 

SECOND  DAY. 

C.  H.  NEWCOMBE,  PHILADELPHIA,  Pa.  and 
W.  H.  PATTERSON,  BUFFALO,  N.Y.,  won  1st 
and  2nd  place  with  Nitro  Club  shells. 

2nd  and  3rd  Place  on  DOUBLE  CHAMPION- 
SHIP, won  by  N.  R.  GOODERHAM,  TORONTO 
with  Nitro  Club  shells,  score  85 — 100  and  W.  H. 
PATTERSON,  BUFFALO,  N.Y.,  84—100. 

THIRD  DAY. 

FRED  PLUM,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.Y.  made 
100 — 100  with  Nitro  Club  shells. 

FOURTH  DAY. 

J.  D.  GREEN,  AVON,  N.Y.,  won  2nd  Place  in 
last  Event  breaking  99 — 100  with  Nitro  Club  shells. 

Out  of  22  Prize  Winning  Events  13  were  won 
with  Nitro  Club  shells. 

Out  of  111  Long  Runs  of  50  or  more,  67  were  won 
with  Nitro  Club  shells. 


With  the  good  old  Remington  Pump  Gun — with  its  velvet-smooth, 
positive,  slide  action  and  a  measure  of  Nitro  Club  or  Arrow  (steel-lined) 
shells,  a  fat  slice  of  the  prize  money  is  just  about  a  certainty.  Another 
"first  money"  shell  favorite  is  the  "Remington"  smokeless.    Try  it! 

REMINGTON   UMC   OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 
Bud  where  you  see  the  "Sportsmens'  Headquarters"  Sign. 
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this  popular  breed  is  obtaining.  In  dogs 
the  great  champion  Clipstone  First  shot 
came  out  of  the  West  and  with  (the  Eng. 
bred)  Ch.  King  Nobblers  Double  and  (the 
Toronto  bred)  Morning  Admiration,  made 
close  competition  for  winners,  Double  fin- 
ally getting  it. 

It  is  regretted  that  Ch.  Polam  Maxim 
and  Ch.  Rebound  Oorang  were  not  present, 
as  this  would  have  given  an  array  of  the 
greatest  Airedales  in  Canada.  However, 
the  handlers  are  manoeuvering  to  get  these 
dogs  together  at  London  Show.  First  Shot 
is  certainly  some  dog,  well  up  to  size,  ideal 
front  and  legs,  good  head  with  splendid  ex- 
pression and  a  very  fiery  shower.  Morning 


MR.   NORMAN   McKENZIE    WITH   CH.  KING 
NOBBLER  S  DOUBLE. 

Admiration  won  first  for  Canadian  bred; 
this  is  the  fourth  time  in  succession  he  has 
won  this  honor.  Double  lacks  fire  and  is 
just  a  bit  long  in  body  for  his  size.  The 
get  of  Morning  Admiration  won  well,  notably 
Milton  Bombardment,  Morning  Acceptance, 
Morning  Commander  and  Broomhill  Betty. 

Collies,  Culldogs,  Bull  terriers,  Bostons, 
Fox  terriers,  Irish  terriers  and  Cockers  were 
also  very  strong  in  numbers  and  classes. 


J.  D.  Egan  of  London  lost  his  White  W. 


CH.  POLAM  MAXIM. 


highland  terrier,  Ardock  Model  by  the  auto- 
mobile route.  This  dog  had  only  recently 
obtained  his  championship.  However,  our 
London  enthusiast  will  go  on  breeding  win- 
ners. 

Sam  Banford  is  getting  his  recently  im- 
ported Airedale  Rebound  Marquis  ready 
for  the  shows  where  we  predict  he  will  do 
some  winning,  as  he  is  a  very  classy  dog, 
with  upstanding  and  nicely  chiseled  head. 
The  Wire  fox  terrier  bitch  Olcliffe  Chick 
which  came  over  with  this  dog  is  now  nursing 
a  litter  of  four;  as  these  are  by  the  producer 
of  winners  Roundup  we  can  look  forward 
to  some  future  Canadian  breds  in  wires. 

The  Canuck  Kennels  of  Lindsay  have 
bred  a  Tintern  Desire  bitch  to  Ch.  Rebound 
Oorang,  as  Rebound's  dam  is  by  Crompton 
Oorang  this  gives  the  right  crossing  of  Oorang 


MORNING  ADMIRATION 
By  Ch.  King  Oorang  cx  Morning  Sunbeam,  by  Clon- 
mel  Master  Crack  and  Llangollen  Nelly,  C.  K.  C. 
16480,  bred  and  owned  by  E.  W.  Bellinger,  Toronto. 
Winner  of  the  Clayton  Trophy  (value  $50.00)  three 
times  in  succession  for  best  Canadian  bred  Aired  aile. 
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For  All  We  Have  and  Are — 


To-night — under  the  wide  canopy 
of  Heaven,  trenched  in  a  line  from  the 
North  Sea  to  Switzerland,  pacing 
decks  of  ships,  peering  into  darkness, 
that  holds  perils  such  as  God's 
omnipotence  never  formed,  millions 
of  men  are  braving  death  for  us. 

Not  one  among  whom  but  holds 
some  woman  dear  {even  though  she 
be  only  the  Dream  Woman  of  his 
finer  moments.) 

And  with  thoughts  of  "her"  comes 
that  other  thought  of  the  German 
Michael  loosed  upon  the  earth. 

Do  you  wonder  why  our  men  fight 
hard? 


Think,  then,  of  what  a  privilege  it 
is  for  us  women  to  help  send  sufficient 
of  the  right  kinds  of  food  for  the 
bodies  of  such  great  souls. 

Think  of  this  and  then  ask  yourself 
whether  you  will  forbear  to  sub- 
stitute other  foods  for  the  white 
bread,  beef  and  bacon  you  and  your 
family  now  consume;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, prevent  the  waste  of  a  single 
ounce  of  food  in  your  home. 

Your  service  of  sacrifice  is  so  small. 
The  result  will  be  so  great — you 
surely  cannot  refuse. 


Serve  Our  Heroes— Sign  and  Live  Up  to  Your  Food  Service  Pledge 

Women's  Auxiliary,  Organization  of  Resources  Committee,  in  Co-operation  with  the  Hon. 

W.  J.  Hanna,  Food  Controller,  j 


In  view  of  the  Food  Conservation  Campaign  now  being  conducted,  the  earnest  co-operation  of 
all  sportsmen  is  desired,  to  make  it  successful. 
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blood  so  we  can  look  for  something  correct 
from  this  mating. 

A  party  of  Toronto  fanciers  motored  to 
Lindsay  recently  to  look  over  the  "Canuck" 
dogs.  They  picked  out  an  Abby  King  Nob- 
bier bitch  pup  and  a  Morning  Admiration- 
Wingfield  Charm  dog  pup. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cummings'  dog  Font  frorn  Vir- 
ginia beat  the  Ottawa  dog,  Prompter,  slightly 
in  front.  Prompter  has  .the  better  body, 
being  shorter  coupled  and  better  ribbed, 
having  more  bone  substance  and  in  work  in 
our  rough  wintry  north  would  no  doubt  outdo 
the  southern  dog.  Prompter  might  easily 
have  been  placed  first. 

The  C.N.E.  dog  show  building  was  sprin- 
kled daily  with  Rosealane,  a  new  and  power- 
ful disinfectant. 

Messrs.  Kynoch  &  Fletcher  left  for  Lon- 
don Show  with  their  car  load  of  dogs.  They 
had  a  special  car  in  which  they  came  from 
Winnipeg. 

Swann,  the  Toronto  handler,  goes  to  Lon- 
don also,  where  it  is  expected  that  Ch.  Polam 
Maxim  and  the  Western  Airedale  Ch.  Clip- 
stone  First  Shot  will  meet  each  other  again 
for  best  dog.  Maxim  was  placed  1st  at 
Regina  but  this  might  easily  be  reversed. 

Messrs.  Russell  Bomford,  Joe  Perkins 
and  the  Ward  Bros,  left  for  the  Ottawa  Show 
with  their  dogs  as  did  also  Mr.  Delmont 
and  Ben  Lewis  with  their  strings  of  dogs  from 
the  United  States. 


Advance  Notes  Re  Ottawa  Show. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-two  dogs  are  bench- 
ed, the  classes  are  numerous,  though  the 
entries  and  competition  are  not  nearty  as 
strong  as  at  Toronto.  The  building  and 
benching  is  well  arranged  and  the  judging 
ring  large,  making  it  a  splendid  little  show. 

Judge  Livesey  is  going  over  the  dogs  in  a 
very  able  and  independent  manner.  Two 


interesting  and  popular  decisions  were  given 
the  afternoon  of  September  11th.  Baldwin's 
Prompter  was  given  1st  and  winners  over  the 
Virginian  dog,  Font,  in  American  Fox^-hounds. 

It  is  evident  that  at  Toronto  owing  to  the 
large  number  in  entry  and  the  constant  shift- 
ing of  the  dogs  Prompter  was  overlooked  and 
his  superior  points  in  body  were  not  sufficient- 
ly noted  by  the  judge. 

The  other  decision  was  the  placing  of  the 
Canadian  Pointer,  Perdreau  over  the  United 
States  dog,  Bob  White  Rye.  Perdreau  won 
easily.  The  competition  in  Pointer  bitches 
was  closer,  Perdreau's  kennel  mate  finally 
winning  over  the  Bob  White  bitch. 

These  two  decisions  got  Benny  Lewis  go- 
ing some  but  we  really  have  some  good  dogs 
here  in  Canada. 

In  Airedales  Mr.  Ward's  Toronto  dog, 
Banker,  won  1st  puppies,  novice  and  limit, 
Morning  Acceptance  getting  2nd.  Billinger's 
Morning  Admiration  also  of  Toronto,  got 
1st  open  and  winners.  Rhosddu  Victory  was 
given  winners  bitches,  Ch.  Sunshine  only 
getting  a  3rd.  In  Boston's  Slattery's  Flip 
of  Ottawa  was  1st  and  winners  dogs  Stone- 
house  Goldcrest  Firefly  1st  and  winners, 
bitches. 

In  Cockers  Merry  Monarch  took  1st  win- 
ners, dogs  and  Ottawa  Maisie  same  in  bitches. 

In  limit,  cockeis,  dogs,  Drumclamph  Bar- 
onet was  1st,  Lewis  Beautiful  Ben  not  get- 
ting anything.  In  the  May  Montreal  show 
Beautiful  Ben  was  placed  over  D.  Baronet. 

Only  two  Beagles  were  shown,  both  own- 
ed by  Mr.  DeGeer  of  Toronto. 

Bob  Kellie  of  Montreal  was  awarded  by 
fanciers  and  handlers  at  a  ringside  gather- 
ing, first  and  winners'  prize  (to  be  presented 
in  Hull)  as  veteran  doggie  man  at  show, 
with  Mr.  Ward  of  Toronto  a  close  second. 
This  decision  may  be  reversed  at  place  of 
presentation. 


CANADIAN  FIELD  TR 

THE  Canadian  Field  Trials  will  be  held 
at  Ojibway,  Ont.,  beginning  November 
6th.    There  will  be  Beagle  Trials  and 
Bird  Dog  event  as  follows: — 

13"  and  under;  15"  and  under,  Beagle 
Derby:  13"  and  under,  15"  and  under,  Beagle 
all  age,  and  15"  and  under  all  age.  A  cup 
will  be  given  the  winner  of  each  stake,  entry, 
fee  $2.00  to  enter,  $1.00  to  start,  purses 
divided  50,  30,  20  per  cent. 

Bird  Dog  events:  Derby  and  all  age 
cup  to  winner  of  each  stake.  Entry  fee 
to  Derby,  $3.00  to  enter,  $3.00  to  start.  All 
age  $3.00  to  enter,  $5.00  to  start  in  all  age 
purses  divided  50,  30,  20  per  cent.  Entries 
close  on  night  of  drawing,  8.30  p.m.,  Novem- 
ber 5th. 

The  usual  Bench  show  will  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Trials  and  the  Club  wishes 
to  announce  that  the  winner  of  these  classes 
derive  more  credit  through  their  wins  than 
if  winning  at  the  average  Bench  show  as 


\LS  ANNOUNCEMENT 

there  are  usually  more  sporting  dogs  com- 
peting. 

November  6th  at  Ojibway  will  see  the 
beginning  of  the  Canadian  National  Field 
and  Protective  Club's  third  annual  outing. 
Much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  organiza- 
tion in  the  way  of  education  of  the  dogs  and 
protection  of  the  birds  afield. 

The  officials  of  the  Trials  look  for  a  large 
attendance  at  the  Trials  this  fall  and  can 
assure  those  who  attend  a  good  time.  The 
secretary  will  be  pleased  to  impart  any 
additional  information  that  may  be  required 
by  those  who  intend  running  dogs  or  attend- 
ing the  Trials.  A  great  many  owners  of 
good  dogs  do  them  an  injustice  by  not  enter- 
ing them  in  Trials.  Give  your  dog  a  chance. 
The  Field  Trials  Club  invite  everyone  owning 
a  Beagle  or  Bird  Dog  to  join  them  this  year 
and  promise  a  square  deal  to  all.  For  further 
particulars  address  W.  P.  Smith,  124  Chip- 
pewa Street,  Sandwich,  Ont. — W.  P.  Smith 
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flAf  AL  Minnows,  Eels,  Crabs,  Crawfish, 

l^SliCn.  A1  IS  II*  Skunk,  Weasel,  Mink,  Muskrata 
*  "  etc.,  in  large  number",  with  the 

New,  Folding,  Galvanized,  STEEL  WIRE  NET*  It  catches 
them  like  a  lly-trap  catches  flies.  Strong  and  durable.  Made 
ui  all  sizes.  Write  for  Descriptive  Price  List,  and  our  Free 
Booklet  on  best  bait  ever  discovered  for  attracting  all  kinds 
offish.     I.F.GREGORY,   Dept.  K-246,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Pa/„,or  AUTOMOBILE 

OX  THE  INSTALMENT  PLAN  OF 

J  0.00  DOWN  and  $10.00  PER  MONTH 

"  -*-'25c  brings  full  explanation  with  bulletin. 
Eureka  Auto  Co.,  Rebuilders.  Beavertown,  Pa. 


MizpaJv 


JOCKno 


.44 


Gives  you  a  feeling  of  real  comfort 
and  the  assurance  of  perfect  protection 
while  exercising. 
Opening  beneath  Patent  flap. 

Small  amount  of  material  between  thighs 


Perfect  pouch 

Welt-bound  webbing 

Can  be  cleaned  by  boiling  without  injury  to  rub- 
ber. Fits  perfectly  Can't  rub  or  chafe  Fines) 
quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer,  and  ii 
he  will  not  supply  you  with  MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44 
send  us  75c  in  stamps,  and  waist  measurement  and 
we  will  send  by  mail. 
THE  WALTER  F.  WARE  CO.,     Dept.  C,  PHILA 


CilflLLENQE 

COLLdRS 


MADE  IN  CANADA 

The  Acme  of  Comfort  is  assured 

to  every  wearer  of 
"CHALLENGE"  Collars  and  Cuffs 

They  have  the  same  dull  finish,  texture  and 
fit  as  the  best  linen  collar,  and  won't  wilt  or 
crack. 

"Challenge"  Collars  can  be  cleaned  with  a 
wmb  from  a  wet  cloth. 

Always  smart — always  dressy. 

If  your  dealer   doesn't  sell  "Challenge" 
Brand  send  us  25c  for  collar  or  50c  for  pair 
of  cuffs.  You'll  be  delighted. 
Mew  style  book  sent  free  on  request.  Ft 6 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF 
CANADA,  LIMITED 
54-56  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto 


WATERPROOF 


Advertisements  will  be 
Inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.     Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

1 


ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms. Antiques  wanted.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  805 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  8  12T 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

$20  PER  WEEK,  gathering  Roots,  Herbs,  Evergreens, 
Ferns,  etc.,  instructions,  war  prices,  and  address  of  buyers. 
Book  p-paid  only  20c.  Medicinal  Plant  Co.,  West  Milan, 
N.H.  9-2T 

FUR  FARM  FOR  SALE — Located  in  fine  hunting, 
fishing  and  trapping  country.  Equipped  and  stocked. 
Also  mink,  skunks,  coons,  ferrets,  pheasants,  etc.  for  sale. 
B.  Tippman,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  9-2T 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
selling  stock.    Blake  Vanatter.  Georgetown.  Ont.  J.t.f 

FOR  SALE. — 2  brown  bear  cubs,  very  tame,  $12.50  each. 
1916  black  bear  $20.00.  Patch  foxes  from  silver  grays 
$50.00  each.  Jim  Marshall,  Sunstrum,  Ont,  via  Soux- 
lookout.  10  IT 

DOGS. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  KENNELS,  GREENWOOD* 
MISS. — Have  for  Sale  Trained  Hounds,  for  Fox,  and 
Cat,  Wolf  and  Deer,  Coon  and  Oppossum  and  Skunk, 
Squirrels  and  Rabbits,  good  as  live.  Fine  lot  of  young 
dogs.  Trained  dogs  sent  on  15  days  trial.  10  cents 
for  illustrated  catalog.  5-T.F. 

,  FOR  SALE — Rabbit  hounds,  fox  hounds,  coon,  opos- 
sum, Squirrel  dogs,  setters,  pointers,  ferrets,  pet  and  farm 
dogs,   Catalogue  10c.    Brown's  Kennels,  York,  Pa.  9-3T 

COONHOUNDS,  Big  game  hounds,  Rabbit  hounds, 
Airedales,  Fox  Terriers,  Bird  dogs.  Catalogue,  4  cents. 
Sam  Stephenson,  Covington,  Tenn.,  U.S.A.  9-4T 

FOR  SALE. — Beagles  and  English  setters,  also  excep- 
tionally fine  ferrets  reasonably  priced.  Ferrets  bought  in 
large  and  small  lots.  Stamp.  Murray's  Kennels,  Harrow, 
Ont.  10  IT 

The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels  of  Berry,  Ky.,  offer  for 
sale  setters  and  pointers,  fox  and  cat  hounds,  wolf  and  deer 
hounds,  coon  and  opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit 
hounds,  bear  and  lion  hounds.  Also  Airedale  terriers. 
Ail  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge  the 
quality.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded. 
56  page  illustrated,  instructive  and  interesting,  catalogue 
for  ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin.  9-T.F. 

HOUNDS — Hounds,  rabbit,  coon,  skunk,  opossum,  cat 
and  squirrel  dogs  as  good  as  live,  well  trained,  partly  trained 
and  pups.  Fox,  bear  and  wolfhounds,  fast  and  game. 
Collies,  Danes,  St.  Bernards,  English  shepherds,  Bostons, 
fox  terriers,  pointers  and  setters,  Airedales,  spaniels,  English 
mastiffs  and  bull  terriers.  Write  for  price  lists  describing 
90  breeds. 


VIOLET  HILL 

LAKE  WOLF  FARM 


KENNELS 

HANOVER,  PA. 


DOGS- DOGS -DOGS -DOGS 

Pointers,  Setters,  St.  Bernards,  Newfoundlands, 
Collies,  Spaniels  and  all  variety  ot  Terriers. 
Write  me  your  wants.    Satisfaction  guaranteed . 

FRED.  P.  KIRBY 
Gloucester  City     -     -      New  Jersey 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY/GL0VER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


RABBIT  HOUNDS,  Fox  hounds,  Coon  hounds  and 
Beagles,  broken  stock  of  puppies;  sent  on  trial.  List  free. 
George  Walter,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa.  9-3T 

CANUCK  KENNELS  (Reg.)  Lindsay,  Ont  — Airedales 
and  duck  dogs.    If  you  want  a  good  dog  at  a  reasonable 

f>rice  look  up  what  we  have  to  offer.  Satisfied  customers 
rom  Alberta  to  Nova  Scotia.  Foxhound  puppies  for  sale 
by  Baldwin's  Prompter.  Prompter  beat  the  best  fox- 
hound out  of  the  States  and  is  without  a  doubt  the  best  dog 
both  as  a  hunter  and  a  show  dog  in  Canada.  10  IT 

OORANG  AIREDALE  TERRIERS,  the  20th  Century 
all-round  dogs.  Choice  stock  for  sale  by  the  largest 
Airedale  Terrier  breeders  in  the  world.  Oorang  Kennels, 
Box  6,  La  Rue,  Ohio.  10  IT 

PURE-BRED  AMERICAN  FOX  HOUNDS,  suitable 
for  Coon,  Fox,  Cat,  Wolves,  Deer  and  Rabbits.    July,  md 
Walker  strain.    Trained  and  untrained,  also  puppies.  Ten 
davs'  trial  allowed.    J.  E.  Adams,  Herrick,  Illinois. 
 10  5T 

FOR  SALE. — Hunting  dogs  of  all  ages,  and  trained, 
pigeons,  rabbits,  ferrets,  and  pet  dogs  and  pups.  Write  your 
wants  before  you  buy  elsewhere.  Chas.  Ridgely,  2159  E. 
40th  St.,  Cleveland,  O.  10  TF 

FOR  SALE. — Broken  and  unbroken  deer  hounds  from 
the  best  stock.  St.  Catharines  Hunt  Club,  St.  Catharines, 
Ont.  10  IT 

FOR  SALE. — 5  dogs  six  months'  old,  Walker  foxhound 
strain,  pedigreed,  $8.00  each.  2  Airedale  dogs,  thirteen 
months'  old,  pedigreed.  1  Airedale  bitch.  2  years'  old, 
pedigreed,  $15.00  each.  A.  Hergoth,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
 10  IT 

FOR  SALE. — Morning  Admiration  puppies.  A  chance 
to  get  an  Airedale  from  good  hunting  and  show  stock. 
Colin  J.  Smith.  72  Highfield  Rd.,  Toronto,  Ont.        10  IT 

POINTER  PUPPIES —From  Field  Trial  and  Bench 
Show  winners.  Winner  at  the  Toronto  and  London 
shows.  Write  for  prices.  Culp's  Pointer  Kennels,  Beams- 
ville,  Ont.  10  IT 

A.  Yorke, 
10  2T 


FOR  SALE. 
Ruscomb,  Ont. 


-Pedigreed  Airedale  pups.  C. 


DEER  HOUND  FOR  SALE  — Experienced  hunter,  four 
years'  old,  $20.00.    Box  82,  Grimsby,  Ont.  10  IT 

FOR  SALE. — Airedale  puppies,  both  sex,  registered,  no 
better  bred,  prices  right.    T.  T.  Loucks,  Williamsburg, 


Ont. 


10  IT 


U.  R.  FISHEL'S  KENNELS 

The  best  in  Pointers,  Pup- 
pies, Broken  Dogs  and 
select  Brood  Bitches  for  sale 
at  all  times.  Cham.  Com- 
andre  Frank,  Cham .  Armand 
Ham,  in  the  stud.  Write 
me  your  wants.  Dogs 
Educated  and  Boarded. 

U.  R.  F1SHEL, 
Box  44-  Hope,  9nd. 
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ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 


FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to  box  L. 
ROD  AND  GUN.  Woodstock.  Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE — 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc., 
write  Box  F.  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  tf 

FOR  SALE — Semi  Speed  Square,  or  Round  Transom 
and  Compromise  stern  Hulls,  finished  ready  for  engine,  up 
to  30  ft.  length.  New.  Will  sell  cheap.  Box  A.  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada.    Woodstock.  Ont.  TF 

GUNS 

FOR  SALE.— 303  Ross  model  E.,  26  inch  barrel,  brand 
new.  125.00.     Cecil  Johnston,  Gore  Bay,  Ont.  10  IT 

FOR  SALE. — Double  Greener,  ten  gauge  duck  gun, 
rubber  butt,  in  case,  good  condition.  Also  400  loaded 
shells.  A  bargain.  W.  A.  Brock,  Gunsmith,  London, 
Ont.  10  IT 

WANTED. — A  good  repeating  rifle  or  an  automatic 
rifle  for  deer  hunting.  Give  particulars  and  price.  Box 
295,  Milverton,  Ont.  

MARINE  ACCESSORIES 

FOR  SALE — One  Bryant  and  Berry  Propeller  Wheel. 
3  blade,  20  x  18,  right  hand,  bore  1  M  in-  New,  will  sell 
cheap.    Box  T„  Rod  and  Gun.  Woodstock,  Ont.  4-T.F 

SPECIALS 

FOR  SALE — Several  Beers  Thermostats.  This  is  an 
automatic  apparatus  for  opening  and  closing  the  dampers  of 
your  furnace,  hot  water  heater,  or  steam  boiler,  at  exactly 
the  moment  when  they  should  be  opened  or  closed,  thus 
keeping  the  temperature  of  your  house  uniform  through 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  Saves  coal.  Saves  worry. 
These  Thermostats  can  be  installed  by  anyone  who  can 
handle  a  hammer,  screw  driver  and  auger.  Write  for  fur- 
ther particulars  to  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock. 
Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE — Finest  speckled  trout  eggs,  fry,  fingerlings, 
etc.,  at  the  private  hatchery  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Robinson,  Silver 
Creek,  Caledon.    Address  A.  R.  Robinson,  Claude.  Ont. 

Canadian  Blackbirds.  Five  fifty  per  thousand.  Yellow 
bands  five  seventy-five.  White,  six.  Less  in  lots,  five 
thousand  or  over.  Also  Western  Automatic  and  Expert 
traps.    Nelson  Long.  441  Mary  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont.  "MT 

FOR  SALE— Ferrets  $3.00  or  $30.00  dozen.  Rabbits 
$2.00.  Eighteen  black  orpingtons,  two  cocks,  prize 
winners,  $50.00.  Stamp  please.  Dalton,  Wellsville, 
Ohio.  

DUCK  HUNTERS— Buy  a  pair  of  real  decoys,  gen- 
uine mallards,  $5.00  per  pair,  no  limit.  Order  now  for 
September  delivery.  A.  E.  Swaim,  Larson,  C.G.  Ry. 
via  Ft.  William,  Ont.  9-2T 

TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 


A  BARGAIN  IN  SHOT  GUNS 


I  have  been  able  to  get  hold  of  a  few 
PERFECTLY  NEW,  THOROUGHLY 
TESTED,  TO  BIN  Double-barreled 
Hammerless  Shot  Guns  at  a  very  low 
price.  Regular  $35.00  grade  I  can  let 
you  have  for  $20.00,  cash  with  the 
order,  or  C.  0.  D.  with  privilege  of 
examination.     -:-      -;-      -•-  -«- 

W.  H.  MARTIN 

SPORTING  C00DS  DEALER,  -  WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


Electric  Row  Boat  Motor* 

Make  your  Bow  Boat  an  Electric 
Launch.  Buy  a  Jewel  Detachable 
Bow  Boat  Motor  run  by  electricity 
No  odor  or  dangerous  gasoline. 
Simple. noiseless  and  powerful. 
Attaches  to  any  Bow  Boat 
and  runs  on  two  six  volt 
Batteries.    This  is  our  5th 
successful  season. 

Open  Window  Battery 

inside  your  storage  battery  through  the  patented 
window.   See  condition  of  plates  and  height  of  electro- 
lyte.  If  you  need  a  new  automobile  starting  Battery  buy  a 
Jewel  and  save  money.  6-60  Special  $8.50. 

MOTORCYCLE  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  SYSTEM 


JEWEL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  112  N.  Fifth  Ave..  Chicago 


Genuine  Diamonds 

$1,  $2,  $3,  Weekly 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
by  buying  from  us.  We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1,  $2  or  $3  Weekly.  We 
guarantee  you  every  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection 
at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or 
Monthly. 


JACOBS  BROS., 
15  Toronto  Arcade 


Diamond  Importers 
-    -    Toronto,  Canada 


ROSEALENE 

Kills  all  odors,  leaving 
absolutely  none. 

Rosealene  is  an  antiseptic,  in- 
secticide and  germicide.  It  is 
stainless,  colorless  and  harmless. 
Invaluable  for  suppressing  dog, 
cat  and  all  odors.  Nothing  bet- 
ter for  mange  and  all  skin  dis- 
eases, wounds,  etc.,  pertaining 
to  dogs. 

Sold  in  25c,  50c,  75c  and  $1.00  bottles. 
Gals.,  $2.00;  5  gals.,  $1.25  per  gal. 
Barrels,  $1.00  per  gal. 

ROSEALENE  PRODUCTS  LIMITED 

145  Wellington  St.,  W., 
TORONTO,  ONT. 
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Red  Speckled  and  Lake 
Trout,  also  Maskalonge, 
Bass  and  Pike. 

Canada  Offe 

Unlimited  Rivers  and  Lakes  for 
Real  Sport,  Recreation;  Outdoor- 
Life,  Good  Food. 


NIPIGON 
GEORGIAN  BAY 


FRENCH  RIVER 
POINT  AU  BARIL 
KAWARTHA  LAKES 

Experienced  guides  and  first-class  outfits  easily  obtained. 
Only  a  Few  Hours  from  Toronto 

Canadian  Pacific 
Railway 


W.  B.  Howard, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 

Toronto 
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We  Guarantee 
Our  Work  To  Be 
The  Best  Done 
In  Canada 


Our  Charges  Are 
Reasonable 


=     We  Tan  Skins 


Artificial  Eyes, 

Skulls, 
and  Supplies 


Rugs  Made  Up 
Lined  and 
Bordered, 
Half  and  Full 
Heads 


Our  Work  Stands 
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Forgotten 
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GIVE  HIM  THIS  WONDERFUL  GIFT 

These  fiveV 'Bristol"  rods  and  Meek  Reels  for  $172.00.    What  a  truly  wonderful  gift  that  would  be! 

If  you  would  really  like  to  know  how  fascinating  a  gift  this  is,  write  for  the  illustrated  Meek  and  "Bris- 
tol" Catalogues  and  study  for  yourself  all  the  fine  points  of  each  of  these  prize  winners.  Then  buy  tbem  of 
your  sporting  goods  dealer.  If  the  above  particular  selection  of  rods  should  not  be  exactly  what  you  want, 
talk  it  over  with  your  dealer  or  tell  us  where  the  "Lucky  Man"  fishes  and  what  kinds  of  fishing  he  likes  best. 
We  will  be  most  happy  to  help  you  pick  out  an  individual  outfit  that  will  surpass  his  fondest  dreams. 
Each  rod  can  be  chosen  for  its  precise  adaptability  to  his  requirements  and  for  varying  extra  amounts,  can  be 
specially  trimmed  to  please  his  personal  tastes. 

These  "to  order"  gift  rods  can  be  ordered  through  your  dealer  just  tne  same  as  regular  stock  rods. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  "Bristol"  rods  or  does  not  seem  inteiested  in  this  gift  idea  you  can  purchase 
by  mail  direct  from  us  without  additional  cost. 

CAUTION:  It  takes  time  to  correspond,  select,  specially  trim  and  deliver  special  work  of  this  kind. 
Therefore,  it  is  very  important  that  you  act  at  once  il  you  are  interested. 

,  There  is  no  angler  living  who  would  not  be  overjoyed  witn  this  Five-Rod,  Five-Reel  "Kit  De  Luxe." 

1st  from  left— "Bristol"  De  Luxe  Fly  Rod,  silk  wound,  waterproofed,^gxtra  tip  with  agate  guides;  in  washable  glove  leather 
silk  lined  case;  price  $25.00.    Meek  No.  2  Reel,  jewelled  pivot  bearings:  price  $32.00. 

2nd  from  left— The  famous  No  8  "Bristol"  10  ft-  Fly  Rod;  prices  £4. 50  to  £6.50.  Meek  Blue  Grass  No.  5  Reel;  the  most  powerful 
multiplier  gear,  balanced  handle  click  and  drag:  very  reliable:  price  $16. 00. 

3rd  from  left— "Bristol"  De  Luxe  bait  Casting  Rod,  silk  wound,  waterproofed,  exquisitely  finished,  full  jewelled  agate  mountings, 
extra  tip  with  agate;  in  glove  leather  silk  lined  case;  price  £25.00-  Meek  No.  3  Tournament  Reel,  full  jewelled  with  cork  wood 
arbor:  price  £33.00. 

4th  from  left— "Bristol"lNo.  11'Old  Standby  "all  purpose"  rod,  known  all  over  the  world;  price  £12.00.  Meek  Blue  Grass  No.  33 
Reel:  price  £7.50. 

5th  from  left— The  popular  "Bristol"  No-  83  light,  short,  Bait  Casting  Rod;  price  $12.00.  Meek  Blue  Grass  "quick  demountable " 
No  25  Reel;  price  $10.00.  / 

"Bristol  '  No.  5  Telescopic  Fly  Rod,  or  "Bristol"  No.  38  Adjustable  Telescopic  Fly  Rod;  "Bristol"  No.  1  Telescopic  Bait  Rod; 
or  '"Bristol"  No.  86  Adjustable  Telescopic  Bait  Rod;  "Bristol"  No.  25  Bait  Casting  Rod:  "Bristol"  No.  30  Pocket  Bait  Casting  Bod. 
'  'Bristol' '  No.  22  jointed  Muscajlonge  Rod  are  other  very  popular  rods  which  may  be  selected  for  making  up  the  above  or  any  other 
special  Gift  Outflt- 

The  beautiful  "Bristol"  1918  JIrt  Calendar  is  ready— the  subject  this  year  Is  especially  attractive.  Sent  only  on  receipt  of  15c. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO.,  32  Horton  Street,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch:  Phil  B.  Beakert  Co.,  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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THE  JOYS  OF  THE  OPEN 
WINTER  CAMP 


R.  J.  Fraser 


THE  style  of  brush  camp  here  des- 
cribed is  recommended  mainly 
as  a  one  night  shelter  for  ex- 
peditious travelling;  for  those  who  are 
"here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow." 
It  has  little  claim  to  permanence. 
Throughout  the  Canadian  Northland 
it  is  the  commonest  form  of  shelter 
used,  by  Indian  breed,  and  white, 
and  its  popularity  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  its  simplicity — as  are  most  of 
the  good  things  of  life. 

An  attractive  feature  is  its  adapt- 
ability to  adjustment  to  any  sized 
party.  I  have  used  it  to  advantage 
with  but  a  single  companion;  have 
slept  comfortably  in  it  with  sixteen. 

It  is  a  winter  camp  that  has  stood 
the  severest  tests  in  the  far-away 
places  back  of  beyond,  in  the  sparsely 
wooded  areas  of  the  sub-Arctics  where 
transportation  facilities,  even  the 
commonest  of  river  and  trail,  are 
lacking. 

If  your  outfit  must  be  carried  on 
your  back,  drawn  by  yourself  on 
hand-sled  or  toboggan,  or  even  if 
you  have  dogs  to  perform  the  heavy 
portion  of  the  work,  weight,  figured 
not  in  pounds  but  reduced  to  ounces, 
is  the  overwhelming  factor  that  makes 
or  breaks  the  trip. 

'Tis  not  alone  for  those  whom  duty 
or  necessity  sends  forth  across  the 
windswept,  snow-laden  wastes  or  into 
the  deep,  silent  winter  woods  that 
this  open  camp  is  chosen. 


It  is  a  camp  for  all  red-blooded 
outers  who  seek  their  outings  during 
the  hard  months  of  the  year  in  a 
latitude  where  winter  lasts  from  No- 
vember to  March,  or  longer,  and  the 
mercury  in  February  keeps  well  be- 
low the  zero  mark — winter  as  we 
know  it  in  Northern  Canada. 

In  early  and  late  wintertime — at 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  sea- 
son of  frost  and  snow — when  it  is 
neither  fall  nor  winter,  winter  nor 
spring  (what  the  womenfolk'  term 
"  'tween  seasons")  the  tent  is  indis- 
pensable for  warding  off  the  unseason- 
able drenching  shower.  And,  if  you 
will,  carry  the  tent  in  midwinter, 
but — don't  let  it  be  a  burden. 

If  such  a  covering  is  essential  to 
your  comfort  or  peace  of  mind,  if 
you  must  have  the  extra  weight,  let 
it  be  good  weight;  extend  the  limit 
of  your  weight  to  allow  for  a  heavy 
oiled  silk.  For  after  a  rain  comes 
frost  and  the  folds  of  your  wet  tent 
will  freeze  together.  Then  only  the 
gentlest  handling  will  prevent  tears 
in  the  lighter  material.  Experience 
taught  me  the  usefulness  and  welcome 
companionship  of  a  tent  in  these  un- 
reliable 'tween  seasons.  I  started 
on  a  two-hundred  mile  hike  behind 
the  dogs  in  Northern  Ontario — one 
Eastertime — without  a  tent.  Three 
days  on  the  trail  and  an  early  rain 
caught  us  unprepared.  It  had  a 
thirty-mile  breeze  behind  it.  Despite 
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our  efforts  to  make  a  shelter  of  rubber 
sheets  and  sleigh-wrappers,  our  eider- 
downs, duffle  and  sleeping-bags  were 
soaked  through  in  a  short  time.  By 
daylight  the  temperature  had  dropped 
to  six  below,  the  rain  changed  to 
snow,  and  in  an  hour  a  blizzard  from 
the  north'ard  was  in  full  swing. 

Of  course  everything  froze.  Blan- 
kets would  not  go  into  their  bags  and 
the  added  weight  of  water  was  killing. 
Result:  seven  days  added  to  a  jour- 
ney whose  object  was  neither  sport 
nor  pleasure,  and — another  lesson 
forcibly,  but  well  learnt. 

However,  it  is  in  the  cold  mid- 
winter weather  that  we  would  seek 
our  outing;  when  the  driving  flakes 
are  hard  and  dry  and  bite  into  your 
cheeks  and  the  boughs  crackle  with 
the  frost.  Then  is  the  time  to  join 
with  those  who  joy  in  the  untrammel- 
led out-of-doors  and  from  choice 
select  the  worm-old  canopy  of  God's 
blue  heaven  for  their  roof,  who  leave 
the  stops  of  their  mildew-smelling 
tents  untied  and  take  theirs  in  the 
open. 

Try  the  open  camp  in  midwinter, 
you  who  are  looking  for  the  new 
sensation.  Try  it  fairly  and  you  will 
come  back  to  the  cities,  bigger  and 
better  for  the  experience,  and  greet 
the  other  fellows  with  "I've  found 
it — the  only  life!  Gee!  but  it  makes 
a  fellow  glad  that  he's  alive  and  has 
red  blood  in  his  veins!" 

Rule  number  one,  the  strict  ad- 
herence to  which  will  insure  a  great 
deal  of  comfort  and  save  many 
stumbling  steps  and  troublesome 
work,  is  to  camp  early.  wStop  while 
you  have  at  least  a  half-hour  of  day- 
light in  reserve,  no  matter  how  keen 
you  feel  for  pushing  on  to  make  that 
extra  mile.  The  winter  sun  in  north- 
ern latitudes  has  a  disconcerting  way 
of  quickly  dropping  below  the  western 
tree  fringe  leaving  no  trail  of  twilight 
in  its  wake  and  the  careless  traveller 
finds  himself  at  once  surrounded  by 
the  impenetrable  darkness  of  the 
chilly  night. 

You  will  stumble  about  on  snow- 
shoes  in  the  blackness  of  the  woods, 
tripped  by  half-buried  stumps  and 
wiry  underbrush,  endeavoring  to  se- 
lect and  fell  suitable  trees  for  camp 
and  fire.    A  sharp  axe  then  becomes 


a  danger  and  the  least  harmful  acci- 
dent with  which  you  ♦  are  liable  to 
meet  is  the  chopping  of  a  snowshoe 
frame.  Many  a  woodsman's  good 
axe  has  gashed  and  crippled  him  after 
nightfall. 

Select  the  spot  for  your  camp  with 
a  view  to  three  things, — little  depth 
of  snow,  plenty  of  green  brush,  and  a 
handy  supply  of  firewood.  The  last 
two  requisites  are  the  more  important 
for  the  first  can  be  obtained  by 
shovelling  away  the  snow,  though 
usually  an  undesirable  extra  task. 
But  it  is  necessary,  for  if  you  build 
your  fire  on  a  bank  or  drift  or  where 
there  is  a  depth  of  over  two  feet  the 
fire  soon  eats  its  way  downward  into 
a  trench  and  you  quickly  lose  the 
good  of  it,  unless  you  keep  building 
it  up  with  fresh  fuel.  That  is  an 
extravagance,  especially  where  the 
supply  of  dry  timber  is  limited.  One 
can  usually  locate  a  spot  where  the 
snow  is  shallow  by  sounding  with  a 
stake  or  axe  handle.  Oftentimes 
when  luck  is  your  travelling  com- 
panion you  will  find  green  trees 
bunched  together  with  dry  standing 
sticks  close  by  and  can  fell  them  right 
onto  the  site  selected  for  the  camp. 
The  weary  musher  welcomes  this 
consideration  at  all  times ;  much  more 
so  when  the  party  is  large  and  much 
brush  must  be  cut. 

With  your  site  decided  on,  shovel 
out  an  area  just  large  enough  for  all 
hands  to  stretch  out  side  by  side,  a 
foot  to  spare  at  the  head  and  three 
at  the  bottom  where  the  fire  will  be 
laid,  the  full  length  of  the  camp. 
Snowshoes  make  convenient  shovels. 
If  the  night  is  dead  calm  and  there 
is  no  indication  of  what  quarter  the 
weather  is  coming  from,  consider  the 
north  as  being  to  wind'ard  and  build 
the  shelter  to  shield  you  from  a  pos- 
sible frosty  air  from  that  point  of  the 
compass. 

The  trees  from  which  the  brush  is 
lopped  should  be  piled  crib-fashion 
at  the  back  and  both  ends  to  a  height 
of  four  feet  and  the  enclosed  space 
well  carpeted  with  the  boughs.  Bank 
up  the  snow  outside  of  these  walls 
and  you  will  have  a  windproof  shelter 
that  will  defy  a  "forty-knotter." 

Now,  if  the  chores  have  been  wisely 
apportioned  to  the  different  members 
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of  the  party, — firewood  to  one,  brush 
to  another,'  camp-building  to  a  third, 
and  so  forth,  things  will  have  run 
smoothly  and  your  home  for  the  night 
be  ready  for  occupancy.  There 
should  be  just  room  for  your  dunnage 
at  your  head,  where  it  is  handy, 
away  from  the  fire,  and  serving,  as 
well,  to  stop  any  bothersome  chinks 
in  the  back  wall.  If  all  hands  have 
been  employed  in  the  making  of  the 
camp  there  will  have  been  no  call 
for  a  fire  until  you  are  ready  to  take 
up  quarters,  unless  the  darkness  has 
caught  you  lagging  and  a  flare-up  is 
needed  to  help  you  find  your  way 
about.  One  soon  learns  to  conserve 
the  firewood  and  sufficient  must 
always  be  laid  aside  for  the  breakfast 
fire.  When,  on  the  morrow,  you  turn 
out  of  the  warm  blankets 
and  face  the  raw,  frosty  air  of  an  early 
winter  morn — oftentimes  some  hours 
before  the  dawn — you  know  exactly 
what  you  want.  It  is  a  new,  bright, 
hot,  crackling  fire,  and  you  want  that 
fire  in  a  hurry.  Therefore  lay  aside 
the  necessary  fuel  before  turning  in. 

Supper  is  now  in  order  and  as  soon 
as  disposed  of — which  is  in  rapid-fire 
time,  for  you  will  have  man-size 
appetites,  and  anyway  the  tempera- 
ture will  not  permit  you  to  Fletcher- 
ize  or  keep  up  table  conversation, 
unless  your  tastes  run  to  cold  dishes — 
heap  on  what  wood  you  can  spare 
and  make  the  best  of  the  opportunity 
to  dry  out  duffle,  socks  ,and  mocca- 
sins. Long  poles  stuck  into  the  snow 
and  reaching  out  over  the  fire  make 
excellent  clothes-horses.  Whatever 
footgear,  mitts,  or  other  articles  of 
clothing  that  do  not  thoroughly  dry- 
out  place  within  your  sleeping  robes.'  * 
You  will  know  where  they  are  in  the 
morning  and  they  will  not  be  frozen 
solid. 

Should  an  adverse  wind  spring  up 
before  the  fire  has  burned  low  change 
the  draft  by  setting  up  on  poles  just 
back  of  the  fire  a  tarpaulin,  sleigh- 
wrapper,  or  blanket — whatever  can 
be  spared.  Then  the  smoke  and 
sparks  will  not  bother  you. 

Ere  the  firelight  has  faded  and  the 
dying  coals  are  changing  from  red  to 
a  lifeless  gray  all  hands  should  be 
in  their  bags,  snugly  fitted  together, 
and  if  the  size  of  the  camp  has  been 


carefully  attended  to  there  will  be 
no  cold  storage  space  between  the 
sleepers  and  the  end  men  will  have 
the  shelter  of  the  side  walls.  The 
winter  nights  are  long,  and  in  the 
short  space  of  time  allotted  for  mak- 
ing camp  enough  wood  to  keep  the 
fire  burning  overnight  cannot  be 
gathered.  Your  sleeping  robes  and 
the  body's  own  full-blooded  vitality 
should  furnish  the  necessary  warmth. 
An  all-night  fire  is  a  needless  ex- 
travagance; a  wretched  ordeal  for 
the  unfortunate  sleepy  one  who  has 
been  detailed  as  its  attendant. 

Sleeping  gear,  to  be  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  winter  travel  by  sled 
and  snowshoes,  whether  you  have 
dogs  for  transport  or  don  the  to- 
boggan harness  yourself,  must  be 
light  in  weight  and  compact  in  size. 

The  native  plaited  rabbit-skin  quilt 
has  them  all  beaten  for  combined 
lightness  and  warmth  but  there  are 
many  advertised  outfits  at  home,  and 
nearly  as  good,  from  which  to  make 
selection.  The  writer  has  slept  most 
comfortably  night  after  night  in  open 
camps  with  a  temperature  ranging 
between  thirty-five  and  forty-eight 
degrees  below  with  no  other  covering 
than  a  six  by  seven  foot  eiderdown 
quilt  sewn  up  into  the  form  of  a  bag 
and  weighing  eleven  pounds. 

If  you  should  happen  to  have  a 
rubber  sheet  along — an  unnecessary 
and  rather  weighty  article  for  winter 
travel — do  not  spread  it  underneath 
you.  Instead  lay  plenty  of  brush 
and  spread  the  rubber  over  the  blan- 
kets. It  provides  wonderful  warmth 
that  way. 

Let  it  snow!  Pull  a  woolen  sleep- 
ing cap  down  over  your  ears  and  the 
corner  of  the  bag  or  blanket  over 
your  nose — you  will  soon  learn  to 
arrange  it  to  the  best  advantage  for 
breathing  purposes — and  you  will 
sleep  the  warmer  for  the  extra  cover- 
let of  snow.  Dread  nothing  but  the 
early  call  to  rise.  The  quietude  of 
the  deep,  frost-hung  darkness  en- 
genders dreamless  slumber.  Old  win- 
ter's winds  sighing  through  the  ever- 
greens overhead  will  soothe  you  to 
sleep,  the  old,  old  lullaby  of  the  pines. 

If  you  are  not  comfortable  some 
radical  fault  lies  nearby.    See  that 
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the  large  ends  of  the  spruce  or  pine 
"feathers  are  buried  'neath  their 
neighbors.  You  should  lay  the  boughs 
like  the  shingles  of  a  house,  tip  over- 
lapping butt.  It  takes  but  a  few 
minutes  longer,  a  little  extra  care, 
than  to  just  toss  them  in  a  heap  and 
kick  them  into  the  semblance  of  a 
couch.  From  those  extra  minutes 
and  added  care  you  will  reap  fourfold 
comfort  and  your  brush  mattress  will 
bring  wonderfully  grateful  ease  to  a 
tired  body  and  aching  limbs. 

Maybe  your  feet  have  been  neglect- 
ed. If  so,  look  to  them  for  trouble 
and  discomfort.  You  should  give 
them  your  attention  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time,  for  they  are  most  sensi- 
tive to  neglect  and  it  is  on  them  that 
you  must  depend  to  carry  you  over 
the  trail.  Damp  socks  produce  cold 
feet  at  night.  The  native  and  ex- 
perienced tripper  will  change  foot- 
gear every  night  and  no  matter  how 
sleepy  you  are  nor  how  insistently  a 
travel-wracked  body  begs  to  be  laid 
at  ease,  it  always  pays  to  burn  an 
extra  log  and  sit  up  an  hour  later 


drying  out  socks  and  duffle  for  the 
morrow,  unless  you  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  sufficient  dry  changes  to 
last  you  to  the  journey's  end. 

Some  have  made  it  their  custom 
to  turn  in  fully  shod,  putting  on 
the  morrow's  dry  change  before 
stretching  out  for  the  night.  One  is 
thus  ready,  on  crawling  out  of  his 
bed  at  dawn,  to  slip  his  prepared 
feet  into  the  snowshoe  thongs.  But, 
if  you  adopt  this  custom,  be  sure  your 
duffle  is  put  on  loosely  and  the 
moccasins  slackly  tied,  for  the  feet 
of  the  occasional  tramper  are  un- 
accustomed to  the  trial  of  long  days 
on  the  shoes  and  are  liable  to  swell 
more  or  less  at  nighttime.  If  your 
lashings  are  tied  tightly  excruciating 
torture  will  be  your  lot  and  no  matter 
how  tired  you  are  or  how  comfortable 
the  boughs  may  feel,  ere  sleep  will 
come  you  will  throw  off  the  warm 
covering  to  get  at  the  source  of  pain, 
and  tear  the  torturing  bindings  from 
your  feet.  The  term  "tenderfoot" 
was  never  better  applied  than  to  the 
city  man  travelling  on  a  winter  trail. 
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THE  WOOD  BUFFALO:  A  SURVIVAL 
ON  THE  PLAINS  OF  NORTH- 
WESTERN CANADA 

Charles  Camsell 


HEAD' OF  A  WOOD  BUFFALO  (WEIGHT  2402  LBS.),  KILLED 
BY  H.  V.  RADFORD. 


THE  wood  buffalo  of  northern  them  their  present  habitat,  owing  to 

Alberta  and  the  adjacent  por-  its  remoteness,  is  a  region  that  has 

tion  of  the  North  West  Terri-  not  yet  been  coveted  by  the  land 
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a  wild  state,  of  the  interesting  species  and  the  buffalo  are  as  unmolested 
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their  total  extermination,  and  these 
measures  have  had  the  effect  of  per- 
mitting the  animals  to  increase  and 
multiply  to  such  an  extent  that  now 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  extinction. 

When  that  famous  explorer  Samuel 
Hearne  was  returning  from  his  re- 
markable voyage  of  exploration  to 
the  Coppermine  river,  and  as  he 
crossed  to  the  south  shore  of  Great 
Slave  lake  in  January,  1772,  he  found 
buffalo  very  plentiful  about  the  delta 
of  Slave  River.  So  abundant  were 
these  animals  at  that  time  that 
Hearne's  horde  of  about  200  Chip- 
ewyan  savages  not  only  found  no 
difficulty  in  killing  all  they  wanted 
for  their  immediate  use  but  they  were 
able  also  to  lay  up  a  store  of  meat 
sufficient  to  last  them  for  several 
days  on  their  journey  eastward 
through  the  rocky  uninhabited  region 
that  lies  to  the  east  of  Slave  River. 

To  Hearne  must  be  given  the 
credit  for  having  first  recorded  the 
presence  of  the  wood  buffalo  in  this 
northern  region  where  now  only  a 
remnant  of  the  former  great  herds  is 
to  be  found. 

Later  Alexander  MacKenzie  who 
in  1791  discovered  and  explored  the 
great  river  which  bears  his  name, 
speaks  of  buffalo  being  found  in  num- 
bers north  of  Fort  Providence.  The 
early  Hudson's  Bay  Company  jour- 
nals of  Fort  Simpson  confirm  this 
and  record  the  presence  of  buffalo  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  post,  and  I  myself 
found  the  skull  of  a  buffalo  last  sum- 
mer on  the  north  shore  of  Great 
Slave  lake  not  far  from  the  outlet. 

Westward  these  animals  are  known 
to  have  been  killed  on  Hay  River, 
and  at  Fort  Liard,  and  on  the  Peace 
River  as  far  west  as  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

To  the  south  they  were  reported 
as  late  as  30  years  ago  to  be  found 
along  the  valley  of  Athabaska  River 
near  McMurray,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  this  direction  they  came  in 
contact  with  their  near  relatives  the 
prairie  buffalo. 

It  is  not  known  that  they  ever 
wandered  eastward  much  beyond  the 
valleys  of  the  Slave,  Athabaska  and 
Clearwater  Rivers,  for  this  is  a  rocky, 
rugged  country  not  suited  to  the 


habits  or  food  requirements  of  the 
wood  buffalo. 

The  original  range  then,  of  the 
wood  buffalo  extended  over  about  11 
degrees  of  longitude,  or  from  the 
112th  to  the  123rd  meridian,  and 
about  8  degrees  of  latitude,  or  from 
the  55th  to  the  63rd  parallel,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  some  216,000  square 
miles. 

The  present  range  of  the  wood 
buffalo  is  much  more  restricted  in 
area  and  their  numbers  greatly  re- 
duced, so  much  so  that  20  years  ago 
there  was  danger  of  the  species  be- 
coming exterminated  altogether.  A 
closed  season  was,  however,  placed  on 
them  by  the  Canadian  government 
and  no  killing  was  allowed.  As  a 
further  means  of  protection  a  bounty 
was  placed  on  timber  wolves,  the 
only  natural  enemy  of  the  wood 
buffalo  apart  from  man,  and  made 
large  enough  to  encourage  the  killing 
of  these  animals  by  the  natives  of 
that  district.  At  the  same  time  to 
ensure  the  observance  of  these  reg- 
ulations their  enforcement  was  placed 
in  the  capable  hands  of  the  Royal 
North  West  Mounted  Police. 

These  measures  have  been  effective 
to  the  extent  that  there  is  now  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  the  herd  and  nearly  every  traveller 
in  the  buffalo  range  notes  the  fre- 
quency with  which  tracks  of  young 
animals  appear  among  the  footprints 
of  the  older  ones  and  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  calves  in  every  band. 

Estimates  of  the  total  number  of 
wood  buffalo  made  by  different  in- 
dividuals vary  greatly  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  anything  more  than 
a  rough  guess.  Pete  McCallum  the 
buffalo  guardian,  who  is  perhaps  more 
familiar  with  the  range  and  habits 
of  the  wood  buffalo  than  any  other 
white  man,  as  well  as  the  best  in- 
formed Indians  are  inclined  to  place 
the  total  number  at  present  at  about 
600.  Fourteen  years  ago  when  I 
was  last  in  the  buffalo  country  the 
number  was  only  estimated  to  be 
about  300;  indiscriminate  slaughter 
and  a  few  hard  winters  had  reduced 
the  herds  which  once  could  be  num- 
bered in  the  tens  of  thousands  to  the 
verge  of  extinction. 

The  wood  buffalo  are  now  found 
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only  in  the  region  between  the  lower 
Peace  River  and  Great  Slave  Lake 
west  of  Slave  River.  They  occupy 
two  distinct  ranges  and  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  now  any  migration 
from  one  range  to  the  other. 

The  southern  range  extends  from 
Peace  River  northward  to  latitude 
60  degrees  between  longitudes  112 
degrees  and  113  degrees,  and  covers 
an  area  of  about  2,000  square  miles. 
The  northern  range  is  not  as  clearly 
defined,  but  in  a  general  way  extends 
north  of  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude 
between  the  two  Buffalo  Rivers  al- 
most to  the  shores  of  Great  Slave 
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Lake,  and  covers  an  area  as  large  if 
not  larger  than  the  southern  range. 
The  total  area  of  the  two  ranges 
actually  occupied  "by  buffalo,  prob- 
ably does  not  exceed  5,000  square 
miles.  A  belt  of  soft  muskeg  coun- 
try separates  the  two  ranges  and  pre- 
vents migration  from  one  to  the 
other  except  by  way  of  Salt  Plain. 

Both  ranges  are  parts  of  a  flat  or 
rolling,  forested  plain,  traversed  by 
low  ridges  of  sand,  gravel,  or  lime- 
stone rarely  exceeding  100  feet  in 
height.  Portions  of  the  plain  are 
pitted  with  sink  holes  due  to  the 
solution  of  beds  of  gypsum  which 
underlie  the  surface.    A  few  of  the 


larger  of  these  sink  holes  hold  water — 
sometimes  of  a  salty  or  alkaline  taste 
— and  are  frequented  by  the  buffalo 
as  watering  places.  Other  lakes  are 
few  and  the  streams  small  and  nav- 
igable with  difficulty  by  canoe.  Brine 
springs  which  deposit  large  quantities 
of  pure  salt  occur  at  a  number  of 
points  and  are  favorite  meeting  places 
for  numbers  of  wild  animals. 

While  the  whole  range  is  more  or  less 
timbered,  it  is  at  the  same  time  inter- 
spersed at  intervals  with  open  glades 
and  patches  of  prairie  which  are 
carpeted  with  a  variety  of  grasses. 
Feed  for  horses  and  cattle  may  as  a 
matter  of  fact  be  found  anywhere 
throughout  the  whole  range  even  in 
the  more  heavily  wooded  parts. 

The  open  character  of  the  range 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
parts  of  the  northern  interior  of  Can- 
ada, and  if  it  were  not  for  the  swarms 
of  mosquitoes,  black  flies  and  "bull- 
dogs" that  make  life  almost  unbear- 
able to  man  and  beast  in  June,  July 
and  August,  a  trip  on  horseback 
through  the  range  would  make  a  very 
pleasant  summer's  outing. 

No  one  has  given  much  study  to 
this  remnant  of  the  wood  buffalo, 
but  from  what  I  could  learn  from 
various  sources  the  buffalo  of  the 
southern  range  spent  the  early  part 
of  the  summer  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  range  near  the  upper  waters 
of  Little  Buffalo  River.  They  are 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  broken 
up  into  small  bands  of  10  or  15  in- 
dividuals, but  in  July  and  August, 
wnichisthe  mating  season,  they  have 
been  seen  in  bands  of  20,  30  and  50, 
and  one  Indian  told  me  of  having 
seen  about  100  animals  in  a  single 
herd. 

In  August,  they  begin  to  migrate 
southward,  impelled  perhaps  by  the 
same  instinct  which  used  to  prompt 
their  relatives  the  prairie  buffalo  to 
seek  a  warmer  climate,  but  which  in 
this  case  does  not  bring  them  into 
a  changed  environment,  for  they 
move  southward  only  a  few  miles 
and  spend  the  winter  not  far  north  of 
Peace  River  between  Peace  point 
and  point  Providence.  They  follow 
the  same  trails  year  after  year  in  this 
migration  and  their  line  of  travel  is 
marked  by  numerous  wallows  and 
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deep  furrows  much  like  the  buffalo 
trails  that  may  still  be  seen  on  parts 
of  the  prairies  where  the  plough  of  the 
settler  has  not  obliterated  them.  At 
some  of  the  salt  licks  the  ground 
has  been  trampled  and  trodden  by 
hundreds  of  hoofs  so  that  one  would 
easily  imagine  he  was  in  a  cattle  pen. 

If  you  were  to  accept  the  state- 
ments, highly  exaggerated,  no  doubt, 
of  Indians  when  asked  about  the  size 
of  the  wood  buffalo,  you  would  con- 
sider that  an  ordinary  elephant  was 
small  compared  to  him.  As  far  as 
I  know,  however,  H.  V.  Radford,  the 
explorer,  recently  killed  by  Esquimos 
in  the  far  north,  is  the  only  man  who 
has  attempted  to  get  the  live  weight 
of  a  wood  buffalo.  A  large  bull  killed 
by  him  some  seven  years  ago  was 
calculated  to  weigh  2,402  pounds  live 
weight.  No  other  animal  native  to 
the  continent  of  North  America  can 
compare  with  this  in  weight. 

My  own  acquaintance  with  the 
wood  buffalo  dates  from  the  summer 
of  1902  when  from  Fort  Smith  as  a 
base  I  made  several  trips  across  the 
range  westward  towards  the  base  of 
Caribou  Mountain.  On  the  first  trip 
we  travelled  by  pack  horse  across 
Salt  Plain  and  thence  across  the 
range  towards  the  headwaters  of 
"Little  Buffalo  River.  On  a  second 
trip  with  a  single  companion  I  trav- 
elled by  canoe  up  Salt  River  making 
a  portage  of  7  miles  across  to 
Little  Buffalo  River  which  we  ascend- 
ed to  its  source.  From  there  a  sec- 
ond portage  of  4  miles  was  made 
across  to  Jackfish  River  which  we 
descended  to  its  mouth  on  Peace 
River.  This  journey  took  us  four 
weeks  and  was  the  first  and  only 
time  the  trip  had  ever  been  made 
by  canoe. 

Last  September  on  returning  from 
a  trip  to  the  north  shore  of  Great 
Slave  Lake  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  making  another  journey  into  the 
buffalo  country  to  make  some  ob- 
servations on  the  condition  of  the 
buffalo  at  that  time. 

On  this  occasion  the  party  con- 
sisted of  four,  Inspector  Tupper  and 
myself,  with  Alexis  Germain  as  guide, 
and  Pete  McCallum  the  game  guard- 
ian as  chaperon,  all  on  horseback 
and  accompanied  by  two  pack  horses 


carrying  our  camp  equipment  and 
provisions  for  5  or  6  days. 

We  left  Fitzgerald,  formerly  known 
as  Smith  Landing,  at  9  in  the  morn- 
ing and  travelled  southwestward  to- 
ward Salt  River  along  the  trail  reg- 
ularly followed  by  all  parties  going 
into  the  buffalo  range.  For  the  first 
8  miles  the  trail  is  a  mixture  of  fairly 
good  and  very  bad  going,  the  bad 
being  the  strips  of  soft  wet  muskeg 
separating  the  hard  dry  ridges.  To 
cross  these  muskegs,  where  there  was 
always  danger  of  the  horses  becom- 
ing mired,  each  party  into  this  region 
appears  to  have  followed  a  new 
course,  hoping  thereby  to  avoid  the 
troubles  of  the  previous  traveller, 
until  a  regular  network  of  trails  has 
been  produced,  very  confusing  to  the 
stranger  and  only  to  be  successfully 
followed  by  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  general  course  of  the  trail.  We 
had  here  to  trust  entirely  to  Alexis, 
who,  however,  was  never  at  fault, 
and  even  Pete  who  thought  he  knew 
the  trail  "pretty  well  was  occasionally 
at  a  loss  to  know  where  we  were. 

My  memory  retains  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  Alexis  at  the  head  of  the 
party  jigging  along  in  a  stirrupless 
saddle  on  an  old  white  horse,  his 
rifle  in  a  mooseskin  case  tucked  into 
the  hollow  of  his  left  arm.  The 
horse,  almost  as  old  as  himself,  and 
for  whom  life  apparently  held  no 
more  surprises,  wore  an  expression 
of  patient  endurance,  but  with  the 
wisdom  which  comes  with  years  of 
experience  required  no  guidance  from 
Alexis  except  what  was  occasionally 
given  with  the  rope  halter^_->^ 

We  made  Salt  River  by  noon  and 
stopped  for  lunch  on  an  open  bench 
by  the  side  of  the.  stream.  Drinking 
water  had  to  be  obtained  from  a 
swamp  nearby,  for  the  water  of  Salt 
River  is  brackish  and  quite  unfit  for 
making  tea. 

Leaving  Salt  River  after  lunch  we 
ascended  "a  short  rise  and  travelled 
for  3  or  4  miles  along  low  limestone 
ridges  wooded  with  poplar  and  jack- 
pine,  eventually  coming  out  into  an 
open  "prairie"  some  miles  in  length. 
Across  this  we  slushed  with  the  horses 
almost  up  to  their  knees  in  water. 
Hardly  a  sign  of  life  was  to  be  seen 
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and  the  only  sounds  were  the  occa- 
sional chortle  of  the  ubiquitous  whisk- 
ey jack  and  the  chirp  of  the  red 
squirrel.  The  "prairies"  however  are 
said  in  the  spring  to  harbor  flocks 
of  wild  ducks  and  geese. 

About  9  miles  from  Salt  River  the 
trail  ascends  the  slope  of  a  woodg^L 
escarpment  about  150  feet  high.  On 
the  top  of  this  escarpment  Pete's 
admonition  to  go  quietly  and  look 
out  for  buffalo  was  unnecessary,  for 
there  running  along  the  crest  of  the 
escarpment  was  a  well  worn  buffalo 


his  head  or  making  a  sound  beckoned 
to,  us  to  come  up.  Tupper  and  I 
urged  our  horses  on,  but  only  got 
up  to  him  in  time  to  see  an  enormous 
buffalo  bull  galloping  down  the  glade 
in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  disappearing 
in  the  brush  at  the  farther  end. 

To  photograph  him  was  impossible, 
though  as  soon  as  we  had  seen  the 
first  signs  of  buffalo  I  had  removed 
my  camera  from  the  case  and  carried 
it  open  on  the  horn  of  the  saddle. 

My  disappointment  was  keen,  but 
it  was  tempered  by  the  cheering 


THE  SCARS  OF  OLD  BUFFALO  WALLOWS*  ON  THE  BUFFALO  RANGE. 


trail,  while  alongside  were  occasional 
scars  where  the  animals  had  wallowed 
in  the  dry  sandy  soil.  The  country 
was  here  more  open,  with  a  rolling 
surface  pitted  with  sink  holes  formed 
by  the  solution  of  the  gypsum  which 
here  forms  the  underlying  bedrock. 

We  were  now  in  the  buffalo"  range 
and  everybody  was  on  the  "qui  vive" 
to  be  the  first  to  catch  sight  of  buffalo. 

We  had  hardly  gone  100  yards 
from  the  crest  of  the  escarpment 
through  an  open  glade  dotted  with 
clumps  of  willows  when  Alexis 
stopped  dead  and  without  turning 


thought  that  we  had  hardly  got  on 
the  buffalo  range  when  we  had  put 
up  a  fine  large  bull.  We  all  immed- 
iately took  a  new  interest  in  things 
and  for  some  time  after  this  I  at  least 
fully  expected  to  see  buffalo  at  every 
bend  of  the  trail  and  at  the  end  of 
every  vista. 

This  animal  had  been  feeding  ear- 
lier in  the  day  right  around  the  trail 
and  when  disturbed  had  been  lying 
down  in  the  shade  of  a  clump  of 
willows  where  there  was  a  much  used 
wallow. 

We  travelled  for  half  a  mile  farther 
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through  a  beautiful  park-like  country 
covered  with  splendid  grass  and  then 
selected  a  camp  to  the  left  of  the  trail 
by  the  side  of  a  small  fresh  water  lake 
known  to  the  natives  as  Beaver  Lake. 
After  hobbling  or  picketing  the  horses 
in  grass  that  would  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  equine  appetite,  setting  up 
the  tents,  and  making  other  prepara- 
tions for  the  night  we  went  off  under 
the  guidance  of  Pete  to  try  and  find 
some  more  buffalo. 

Tracks  we  found  in  plenty  and 
the  sides  of  many  of  the  larger  sink- 
holes were  scarred  by  old  and  new 
wallows,  showing  that  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  at  least  buffalo  were 
abundant  in  this  locality.  At  a 
couple  of  small  water  holes  farther 
on,  however,  we  hoped  to  see  and 
perhaps  obtain  snap-shots  of  buffalo. 
We  approached  these  carefully  with 
cameras  focussed  and  set,  and  al- 
though the  shores  of  the  ponds  were 
all  cut  up  by  fairly  fresh  buffalo 
tracks  no  animals  were  to  be  seen 
and  there  was  no  sign  that  any  had 
been  there  that  day. 

Among  the  tracks  were  the  foot- 
prints of  buffalo  of  all  sizes  from  year- 
old  calves  to  full  grown  animals.  To 
see  such  a  variety  of  footprints  re- 
presenting animals  of  all  ages  was 
especially  encouraging  as  the  last 
time  I  had  visited  the  range  in  1902 
there  was  danger  of  the  herd  being  so 
decimated  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  it  to  recover.  Government  pro- 
tection by  prohibition  of  killing  and 
the  placing  of  a  bounty  on  timber 
wolves  were  having  their  effect  and 
here  was  satisfactory  proof  that  young 
animals  were  growing  up  and  the 
herd  was  increasing  in  numbers. 

After  searching  the  neighbouring 
woods  carefully  for  a  couple  of  hours 
longer  we  returned  to  camp  having 
seen  nothing  but  tracks.  Pete's  con- 
clusion was  that  the  buffalo  had 
practically  all  left  this  locality  within 
the  last  week  or  two  for  their  winter 
range  some  miles  farther  south. 

The  following  morning  was  one  of 
those  bright  sunny  days  which  the 
natives  of  Alberta  consider  to  be  ex- 
clusively owned  and  controlled  by 
that  province.  After  breaking  camp 
we  continued  southwestward  into  the 
buffalo   range  and  after  travelling 


about  four  miles  through  a  beautiful 
partly  open  country  the  surface  of 
which  was  broken  by  crater-like  sink 
holes,  we  skirted  the  shores  of  a  small 
alkaline  lake  and  immediately  after-  I 
wards  entered  a  more  heavily  wooded 
belt  of  country  known  to  the  Indians 
as  the  "big  poplars."  Here  was  a 
forest  of  large  white  poplar  trees 
with  little  or  no  undergrowth  and 
the  ground  carpeted  with  a  variety 
of  grasses  among  which  the  pea  vine 
and  other  vetches  were  common. 
Running  southeastward  through  the 
poplars  were  a  number  of  buffalo 
trails  worn  deep  into  the  soil  by  the 
frequent  passage  of  buffalo  during 
centuries  and  showing  the  fresh  im- 
prints of  several  animals  that  had 
passed  down  them  earlier  in  the 
morning.  This  Pete  informed  me  was 
the  main  line  of  travel  for  the  buffalo 
in  their  annual  migration  between 
the  summer  range  to  the  north  and 
the  winder  range  to  the  south. 

Here  we  unsaddled  and  tied  our 
horses,  and  leaving  Alexis  to  look 
after  them  Tupper  and  I  followed 
Pete  along  the  trails  to  a  point  about 
a  mile  southwest  where  at  a  salt  lick 
Pete  was  positive  we  would  find  some 
buffalo. 

The  wind  was  right  and  the  day 
was  fair,  and  everything  seemed  to 
promise  well  for  our  getting  some 
snaps-shots.  As  we  advanced  caut- 
iously along  the  buffalo  trails  we 
could  identify  six  or  seven  tracks, 
perfectly  fresh,  and  not  more  than 
two  or  three  hours  old.  Where  these 
tracks  were  clearly  outlined  in  the 
soft  earth  they  appeared  enormous, 
larger  in  fact  than  the  imprint  of 
any  other  hoofed  animal  that  I  had 
ever  seen. 

After  following  these  trails  for 
about  half  an  hour  we  came  suddenly 
on  to  an  open  clay  flat  about  200 
yards  long  and  60  to  80  yards  wide 
fringed  on  all  sides  by  a  growth  of 
willows.  This  was  Pete's  salt  lick, 
and  walking  leisurely  across  it  about 
halfway  down  was  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  a  wood  buffalo  bull,  the 
largest  mammal  on  the  continent  of 
North  America. 

We  watched  him  until  he  disappear- 
ed in  the  willows  on  the  right  of  the 
opening,  and  then  setting  our  cam- 
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eras  we  walked  quickly  to  the  point 
'  around  which  he  had  disappeared. 

Pete  was  leading,  I  followed,  and 
.  Tupper  brought  up  the  rear.  We  had 
I  just  passed  a  clump  of  willows  when 
a  low  exclamation  from  Tupper  caus- 
;.  ed  me  to  turn  around  and  there  in  a 
little  opening  on  the  right  stood  the 
bull  about  20  yards  distant,  his  back 
toward  us  and  quite  unconscious  of 
our  presence.  Though  the  sun  was 
directly  in  the  lens  of  the  camera, 
Tupper  and  I  each  took  a  snap  shot, 
forgetting  at  the  same  time  to  change 
the  focus  of  the  camera  which  had 
been  ,set  at  100  feet.  The  click  of 
the  camera  attracted  the  buffalo's 
attention  and  as  soon  as  he  caught 
sight  of  us  he  ran  a  few  paces  away 
and  stopped  behind  a  clump  of  wil- 
lows. 

I  was  determined  to  get  another 
\  view  of  the  animal,  so  while  Tupper 
I  and  Pete  waited  out  on  the  clay  flat 
I  entered  the  willows  and  carefully 
followed  up  the  bull.  I  got  within 
15  paces  of  him  before  I  again  caught 
sight  of  him  watching  me  closely 
through  the  willows  and  showing  only 
his  dark,  shaggy,  head  surmounted 
by  a  pair  of  short,  curving,  black, 
horns. 

I  snapped  him  twice  in  that  posi- 
tion prepared  at  the  same  time  to 
take  to  my  heels  if  he  should  become 
disagreeable,  but  feeling  a  certain 
sense  of  security  in  the  rifles  of  Tupper 
and  Pete  behind  me,  for  Pete  had 
told  me  that  it  would  never  be  neces- 
sary to  shoot  a  buffalo  to  prevent 
him  attacking  us.  The  sound  of  a 
rifle  shot  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  frighten  him  away. 

He  watched  me  suspiciously  for 
what  seemed  minutes,  but  were  ac- 
tually only  seconds,  and  then  shaking 
his  head  menacingly  he  trotted  off. 
[  I  followed  on  t}ie  run  hoping  to  get 
I  a  better  photograph,  and  as  he  floun- 
dered across  a  partly  open  swamp 
I  he  stopped  two  or  three  times  on 
I  hillocks  of  hard  ground  on  hearing 
what  seemed  to  be  the  howl  of  a  tim- 
ber wolf.    This  I  knew  was  Pete's 
imitation  by  which  he  had  told  me 
he  could  always  stop  a  running  buf- 
falo.    In  this  case  it  was  certainly 
•effective  in  stopping  the  bull  long 


enough  to  allow  me  to  get  a  couple 
more  snap  shots  of  him. 

As  he  stood  on  the  hillocks  in  the 
swamp  his  great  size  was  shown 
to  best  advantage,  but  he  appeared 
a  most  ungraceful  and  disproportion- 
ate animal  with  his  enormous  fore 
quarters  and  high  hump  and  his  com- 
paratively lean  and  narrow  hind 
quarters.  His  gait  too,  as  he  ambled 
across  the  swamp  was  most  awkward, 
but  this  was  perhaps  accentuated  by 
the  unevenness  of  the  ground  and 
the  uncertainty  of  his  footing.  He 
did  not,  however,  lack  speed,  and  I 
realized  that  I  would  have  to  have 
a  considerable  handicap  to  ensure 
success  in  any  race  that  we  might 
have  for  the  nearest  tree  that  could 
be  climbed. 

I  used  up  the  remainder  of  my  roll 
of  films  in  this  chase,  and  the  last  I 
saw  of  the  bull  he  was  ploughing 
irresistably  through  the  scrub  and 
small  timber  of  the  swamp,  quite 
unconscious  of  obstructions  and  im- 
pervious to  puncture,  not  unlike  my 
conception  of  one  of  the  "tanks"  of 
the  Allies  on  the  Somme  battlefield. 

Returning  to  the  salt  lick  we  found 
the  whole  surface  of  the  clay  flat  so 
cut  up  with  tracks  of  buffalo  as  to 
resemble  a  cattle  pen.  It  was  en- 
couraging to  note  here  also  many 
tracks  of  calves,  but  it  was"  only 
what  we  now  expected  to  see,  for 
most  of  the  buffalo  of  this  range  are 
said  to  visit  this  salt  lick  at  some 
time  or  other  of  the  summer. 

There  were  very  probably  other 
buffalo  in  the  vicinity,  but  we  had 
now  seen  what  we  wanted  and  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  spend 
more  time  looking  for  them.  We, 
therefore,  returned  to  the  horses. 

In  August  and  September  good 
drinking  water  is  very  scarce  on  this 
part  of  the  buffalo  range  and  our 
guide  advised  us  that  we  would  have 
to  travel  6  or  7  miles  farther  before 
we  could  find  water  with  which  to 
make  tea  .  We,  therefore,  saddled 
up  and  pushed  on  southwestward 
travelling  for  a  couple  of  hours 
through  a  beautiful  pine  and  poplar 
forest  which  opened  out  at  intervals 
into  dry,  grass-covered  glades  where 
buffalo  wallows  and  tracks  were  num- 
erous.   All  the  recently  made  tracks 
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pointed  southward  showing  that  the 
buffalo  were  moving  in  that  direction 
on  to  their  winter  range. 

We  stopped  by  a  grass-fringed 
pond,  and  since  there  was  plenty  of 
firewood  handy  and  excellent  feed 
for  the  horses,  we  decided  to  camp 
here  for  the  night.  In  the  afternoon 
and  evening  we  searched  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  buffalo  and 
though  there  were  plenty  of  signs  of 
buffalo  having  been  about  quite  re- 
cently we  had  no  luck  in  seeing  any. 

The  following  morning  a  drizzling 
rain  was  falling,  loading  the  bushes 
and  trees  with  water  and  making  it 
impossible  to  leave  the  shelter  of  the 
camp  without  becoming  soaked  to 
the  skin.  We  therefore  sat  about 
the  camp  fire  listening  to  Pete's  tales 
of  former  buffalo  expeditions  and 
Alex'  hunting  experiences  in  this 
region. 

By  noon  it  had  cleared  somewhat 
and  we  broke  camp  determined  to 
return  to  Fitzgerald.  As  we  started 
there  was  some  jockeying  for  position 
on  the  trail,  for  the  leader  was  bound 
to  become  drenched  by  the  water- 
laden  brush  which  overhung  the  trail 


while  the  last  man  would  travel  com- 
paratively dry.  By  the  deliberate 
and  intentional  inability  of  the  rest 
of  us  to  find  and  follow  the  trail  Alexis 
was  forced  to  take  the  lead,  much 
against  his  will,  and  got  thoroughly 
soaked  in  consequence. 

Within  half  a  mile  of  camp  we 
crossed  the  trail  of  some  15  or  20 
buffalo  that  had  passed  earlier  in  the 
morning  on  their  way  south.  The 
idea  of  following  them  through  the 
wet  brush  was  not  an  agreeable  one 
to  think  of  so  we  pushed  on  making 
our  old  camp  at  Beaver  lake  before 
night  fall. 

The  following  day  we  returned  to 
Fitzgerald,  all  fairly  well  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  the  trip,  Tupper 
and  I  because  we  had  seen  and  photo- 
graphed specimens  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  species  of  wild  life  to  be 
found  on  the  continent  of  North  Am- 
erica, and  Pete  because  he  felt  that 
his  reputation  had  been  at  stake  and 
he  had  vindicated  this  by  showing  us 
an  animal  that  could  not  be  confused 
with  either  a  moose  or  a  horse.  To 
Alexis,  it  was  all  in  the  day's  work  at 
so  much  per  day. 


FISHING  IN  GRANDMA'S  RAIN-BARREL. 


F.  V.  Williams 


DAY  was  breaking,  away  in  the 
East,  the  light  was  becoming 
stronger  with  each  passing 
minute  and  here  in  the  broken  count- 
ry midway  between  the  prairie  and 
the  mountain  long  shadows  gradu- 
ally began  to  appear.  At  first  they 
were  a  bit  uncertain,  as  the  sun 
thrust  its  glowing  r_im  above  the 
timber  the  shadows  went  chasing 
across  space,  and  in  the  gullies  and 
under  the  scrub  trees  there  were  all 
sorts  and  descriptions  of  shadows. 

Some  of  them  took  the  form  of 
goblins,  elfs,  wood  sprites.  A 
description  of  others  would  be  im- 
possible. Then  as  you  look  more 
closely  at  one  particular  shadow, 
there  is  something  about  it  that  makes 
you  feel  a  bit  curious.  This  last  shadow 
is  under  an  old  fir  tree,  a  very  old 
fir  tree.  In  fact  that  same  tree  was 
probably  a  fine  specimen  of  its  kind 
when  your  grandfather  was  a  boy. 
Now  its  giant  trunk  leaning  far  over 
to  the  South  casts  a  long  shadow  that 
in  places  is  positively  black.  But  it 
is  a  moving  blackness  and,  as  you 
watch,  a  small  black  and  white 
animal  waddles  leisurely  out  into 
the  morning  light. 

Mephitis  is  in  no  hurry.  Were  it  a 
bit  closer  to  the  settlements  he  no 
doubt  would  be  looking  for  his  hiding 
place  at  this  hour,  as  this  fellow  with 


the  lustrous  black  fur  coat,  set  off  by 
the  purest  white  markings,  is  a  night 
feeder  and  day  sleeper,  but  away  back  * 
here  in  the  foothills  he  is  not  exactly 
a  "sun  dodger"  and  this  morning 
sees  him  some  two  miles  from  his 
lair. 

A  great  feeder  this  little  creature 
and  disliked  by  the  rancher,  as  Jimmy- 
skunk  dotes  on  eggs.  Not  any  parti- 
cular brand  of  eggs  either,  as  any 
ground  nesting  bird  can  testify.  On 
occasion,  when  access  to  the  ranch- 
man's hen  roost  is  easy,  the  striped 
fellow  will  hang  aJ)out  for  days  in  the 
vicinity,  carefully  prowling  about  at 
night,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  fresh  eggs.  * 

His  diet,  however,  consists  of  grubs, 
beetles  and  grasshoppers  while  even 
frogs  and  mice  come  in  for  their  share 
of  attention  whenever  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  find  them,  and  if  the 
ranchman  occasionally  loses  a  few 
eggs  or  a  fowl,  he  is  probably  safe  in 
saying  that  the  same  fellow  who 
committed  the  depredation  has  more 
than  paid  his  way  by  destroying  an 
uncounted  army  of  mice  and  insects 
of  all  sorts. 

As  we* watch  him  advancing  his 
sharp  little  eyes  are  wandering  about 
and  just  there  he  pauses  and  rolls 
over  a  small  boulder,  and  with  a 
quick  rush  catches  the  fat  beetle  that 
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tries  to  escape  to  the  surrounding 
grass.  He  stands  firmly  on  all  four 
feet  and  finishes  with  that  battle 
before  he  continues  his  march. 

Next  in  line  is  an  old  stump  which 
the  skunk  examines  with  interest, 
cocking  his  head  sagely  first  this  way, 
then  that.  Yes  sir,  he  hears  the  faint 
squeaking  of  the  mouse  family  in 
there,  but  after  a  few  moments  more 
of  investigation  he  moves  on  into  the 
brush.  Evidently  the  stump  was  a 
bit  too  thick  for  him  to  tackle,  and 
as  Mephitis  had  been  hunting  prac- 
tically all  t night  with  fair  success 
possibly  he  was  not  over  ambitious 
about  that  stump.  We  will  leave 
him  now  for  a  bit  to  look  over  another 
section  of  the  country.  As  the  skunk 
is  travelling  in  that  direction  and 
ignoring  the  possibilities  of  occasional 
hunting  he  is  heading  straight  for  the 
river. 

The  day  was  still  young  and  the 
shadows  among  the  great  tree  trunks 
were  criss-crossed  and  intricate,  and 
in  and  out  among  these  wandered 
the  big  bear,  a  splendid  big  brute, 
peering  hither  and  yon  among  the 
giant  ragged  trunks,  listening  and 
investigating  every  big  hollow  log  or 
small  cave,  or  tangled  windfall.  It 
was  very  evident  he  was  looking  for 
something,  and  that  something,  be  it 
known,  was  a  place  into  which  to 
retire  for  the  winter.  His  sleek  glossy 
black  coat  rippled  over  his  shoulders 
as  the  big  fellow  tested  this  log,  or  that 
boulder  with  his  poweFful  fore  paws. 
At  one  point  he  wasted  a  half  hour, 
and  it  looked  for  a  short  time  as  if  he 
had  found  what  he  was  looking  for. 
Then  of  a  sudden  he  quit  his  investi- 
gations and  walked  away  grumbling 
deep  in  his  chest.  The  reason?  It 
was  just  this,  the  big  bear  had  dis- 
covered that  the  small  opening  he  had 
intended  enlarging  for  a  den  amongst 
the  boulders  was  already  inhabited, 
although  the  owner  was  not  at  home. 
He  had  left  signs  that  a  blind  bear 
could  understand,  this  was  the 
skunk's  home  by  right  of  first  dis- 
covery and  to  all  appearances  the 
bear  would  not  dispute  his  owner- 
ship. 

Far  away  could  be  heard  the 
rumble  of  the  falls,  Bruin  was  now 


headed  for  the  river  and  with  each 
passing  moment  the  clamor  and  rush 
of  roaring  water  became  stronger. 

Through  thickets,  under  wind- 
falls, and  seldom  turning  aside  except 
for  the  heavy  trees  in  his  path,  the 
big  bear  finally  reached  a  bit  of  clear- 
ing. The  noise  of  the  river  was  now 
deafening  and  as  the  black  fellow 
paused  he  seemed  to  be  taking  an 
observation.  Turning  to  the  left 
he  skirted  the  clearing  under  cover 
of  the  surrounding  underbrush  and 
presently  he  emerged  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  itself. 

At  this  point  the  stream  fell  down- 
ward in  a  wild  cataract  for  the  dis- 
tance of  half,  or  perhaps  a  whole  mile. 
The  banks  were  bold  and  rocky 
hereabout  and  anywhere  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  feet  above  the  swirl- 
ing waters  below,  jutting  out  through 
the  foam  flecked  ^  water  a  jagged 
rock  could  occasionally  be  seen. 
Truly  it  was  an  uninviting  cross- 
ing place,  but  wait,  not  fifty  feet 
from  where  his  bearship  emerged 
from  the  timber  a  huge  tree  had 
fallen  across  the  stream  whose 
rough  bark  would  give  a  good  foot- 
hold for  any  beast  that  had  the 
nerve  to  attempt  the  crossing. 

The  bear  did  not  like  the  waters' 
racket  and  turmoil;  that  was  very 
evident,  perhaps  he  knew  or  under- 
stood that  the  din  of  the  waters  made 
it  a  very  dangerous  place  for  the 
hunted,  as  it  would  have  taken  a 
sharp  ear  indeed  to  hear  any  stealthy 
step  or  disturbance  twenty  feet  dis- 
tant. It  may  be  that  in  some  bygone 
day  of  his  cub  existence  some  un- 
pleasant experience  connected  with 
the  falls  had  left  their  impression  on 
his  mind.  At  any  rate  the  big  fellow 
whimpered,  turned,  and  in  a  few 
moments  reared  himself  up  alongside 
this  natural  foot  bridge  and  getting  a 
good  hold  with  his  forepaws  pulled 
his  huge  body  up  on  the  log.  With  a 
sure,  steady,  stride  he  started  across 
for  the  opposite  shore. 

Of  a  sudden  he  paused  and  glanced 
ahead.  He  was  half  way  across  from 
where  he  had  started,  but  there  on 
the  opposite  end  of  his  footbridge  and 
advancing  unconcernedly  toward  him 
was  Mehpitis. 
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The  bear  paused  for  this  little 
black  and  white  animal  with  the  cock- 
sure air  made  him  nervous.  Slowly, 
grumbling  and  growling  he  began  to 
back  up,  the  skunk,  meanwhile  com- 
ing slowly  ahead.  Once  the  bear 
paused  and  raised  a  threatening  fore- 
paw.  On  the  instant  the  skunk's 
"war  flag"  his  black  and  white  plume 
of  a  tail,  went  into  the  air,  and  he 
swerved  part  way  around,  at  the 
same  time  showing  his  small  teeth  in 
an  angry  grin.  The  bear  understood, 
yes  indeed,  and  his  backward  march 
became  a  precipitate  retreat  until  his 
starting  point  was  reached,  where  he 


floundered  clumsily  off  the  log  into 
the  brush. 

The  skunk  travelled  leisurely  along 
to  the  end  of  the  log  where  a  con- 
venient root  gave  him  an  easy  road  to 
the  ground.  There  he  paused  and 
looked  back  at  the  bear  who  stood 
back  high  in  a  clump  of  bushes 
glowering  after  him.  Mephitis'  re- 
putation had  won  the  right  of  way, 
without  his  firing  a  shot,  and  as  he 
disappeared,  the  big  bear  still  grumb- 
ling, scrambled  back  to  the  foot- 
bridge, crossed  the  stream  and  disap- 
peared in  the  timber. 


THE  DOMINIE'S  MASCOT 

Fred  Copeland 


TAKING  him  at  his  word,  it  was 
because  the  dominie  was  being 
lured  over  favorite  byways  by 
the  incense  of  his  dark,  cherry-colored 
meerschaum  and  the  soft  radiance  of 
the  harvest  moon,  that  the  sudden 
muffled  thud  against  the  window  pane 
brought  him  usptanding.  Contrary 
to  custom,  he  employed  the  usual 
vacuum  following  fright  by  noise- 
lessly reaching  d*>wn  his  deadly  little 
twenty  gauge  gun  from  the  wall  and  by 
reasoning  that  the  month  was  too 
young  for  the  ghosts  of  halloween. 
There  it  was  again;  a  scratching  on 
the  piazza  roof,  this  time.  The 
dominie  was  not  hunting  in  dreams 
now.  He  was  in  the  "spare  room"  and 
his  eyes  were  dilated  by  the  sight  of  a 
silhouette  on  the  window  pane,  a 
living  image  of  the  subject  of  his 
dreams,  a  big  ruffed  grouse. 

As  suddenly  as  the  apparition  had 
come,  just  so  swiftly  occurred  to  the 
dominie  the  reason  for  its  coming;  it 
was  the  season  of  falling  leaves  and 
hence  the  "wild  time"  of  the  part- 
ridges, nature's  own  way  of  pro- 
viding new  blood  among  the  covies. 

Slowly  the  mottled  grey  of  the  bird 
grew  distinct  in  the  bright  moonlight. 
It  quickly  turned  its  head  in  suspicion 
as  the  dominie  crept  up  to  the  window 
Whir-r-r!    The  dominie  instinctively 


raised  the  little  gun  but  the  bird  was 
gone. 

Early  morning  and  the  hill  road! 
Perchance  the  combination  may  raise 
vistas  of  your  own  where  the  asters 
and  goldenrod  liven  the  byway.  It  is 
true  the  dominie  might  have  taken  a 
motor  car  and  hummed  over  the 
valley  road  now  laid  in  brilliant  mos- 
aic with  fallen  leaves  and  visible  in 
the  fog-rent  intervales  from  his  vant- 
age point.  Ah!  but  up  here  it  is  sunny, 
the  day  is  turning  mellow  and  gayest 
of  fairylands  stretches  away  to  the 
mountains.  Then,  too,  what  is  so  in 
keeping  with  comfort  of  mind  as  a 
methodical  old  horse,  a  phaeton 
swinging  on  time  worn  springs  and 
familiar  partridge  cover  at  the  end  of 
the  early  morning's  ride?  Indeed  old 
friends  are  best.  And  such  a  beauti- 
ful world  to  take  one's  time  in  for  a 
day.  All  too  soon  the  road  will  dip 
down  hill — alas!  there  it  is  already, 
the  little  white  church  steeple  guard- 
ing the  tiny  hamlet  where  the  dominie 
hopes  to  entice  Steve  to  leave  every- 
thing for  a  day  among  the  birds. 

Slowly  the  dominie's  ancient  equip- 
age closed  the  mouth  of  the  lane  there- 
by cutting  off  escape  from  the  cider 
mill  and  its  musical  waterfall.  The 
dominie,  half  in  fear  lest  Steve  fyad 
already  been  called  to  the  woods  by 
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the  beauty  of  the  day,  raised  his 
voice  over  the  splash  from  the  water- 
wheel  in  a  long  "Hello."  Much  to  his 
satisfaction  it  brought  Steve  to  the 
mill  door  in  open-mouth  astonishment. 

"Ah!  it  is  you,  dominie.  I've  been 
looking  for  you  for  three  days  back. 
Won't  you  hitch?" 

"The  partridge  limited  can't  wait. 
I  have  lunch  for — ." 

"Not  a  step  till  you  have  had  a 
glass  of  the  first  run  of  cider." 

"And  then?"  expectantly  asked  the 
dominie. 

"We'll  catch  the  birds  before  they 
leave  the  beechnuts,"  finished  Steve. 

Do  you  know  it,  my  reader,  new 
cider^  from  the  press,  made  from 
saucy,  red-cheeked  fameuse  apples 
shot  with  claret  clear  to  the  core, 
aromatic  as  a  delicate  bouquet  from  the 
juice  of  the  sun  kissed  grapes  of 
southern  France? 

Again  the  partridge  limited  was 
under  way,  and  those  of  you  who  love 
the  uplands  and  the  woodcock  and 
the  grouse  would  have  sympathized 
with  the  dominie  when  he  softly  spoke 
the  words  that  were  filling  Steve's 
and  his  soul  with  remembrances  of 
old  time  joy:  "Blanchard's  woods." 
Surely  all  of  us  have  some  sunny  nook 
flanked  by  cool  fern  choked  dells 
where  memory  loves  to  ride  on  the 
road  to  yesterday  till  short  trousers, 
shiny  tin  pails,  and  the  warm  mellow 
odor  of  ripe  raspberries  pass  by  the 
wayside  as  in  the  days  gone  by. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  the 
dominie  could  almost  see  Steve  think- 
ing back  as  they  entered  the  woods. 
The  dominie  liked  to  watch  Steve  for 
not  only  was  he  good  and  long  but  he 
was  long  and  good.  The  long  quality 
gave  him  the  powers  of  a  thorough 
woodsman  and  the  good,  a  kindly 
heart  and  quality  of  sportsmanship 
possessed  by  few. 

Blanchard's  woods!  and  yet  so 
small  was  it  that  it  might  better  be 
called  a  cluster  of  cover.  Many  a 
maple  sugar  orchard  surpassed  it  in 
acreage,  yet  here  were  all  kinds  of 
cover  in  miniature  that  a  partridge 
or  woodcock  might  love  to  call  home. 
Indistinctly  seen  through  the  beeches 
and  maples  and  their  saplings  a  stone 
wall  true  to  New  England  climbed 


over  knolls  and  hid  away  in  the  hol- 
lows, holding  in  along  its  length  the 
eastern  fringe  of  the  woods.  To  the 
north  a  darksome  spruce  ridge  pitched 
to  the  west  spreading  a  southern 
exposure  where  in  its  frequent  open- 
ings decayed  reddish  logs  might  be 
found  scratched  into  powder  by  some- 
one who  left  soft  barred  breast  fea- 
thers behind.  Little  fellows  with 
black  and  brown  dress  suits,  long  bills 
and  fathomless  soft  dark  eyes  sank 
little  wells  along  the  bank  of  the 
brooklet  in  the  tangled  alder  run  at 
the  foot  of  the  slope.  In  the  alders 
was  a  good  place  to  be  with  a  small 
bore  almost  any  day  in  autumn 
•  before  the  first  freeze  sealed  the 
ground  and  sent  the  woodcock  south- 
ward. 

But  Steve  and  the  dominie  tried 
not  to  notice  the  alder  run,  or  they 
tried  not  to  let  one  another  see  their 
wistful  glances.  The  alders  and 
woodcock  would  keep,  grouse  must 
be  caught  at  breakfast  time.  Now  in 
an  amber,  now  in  a  rosy  light,  re- 
flected from  the  autumn  foliage,  they 
waded  through  the  old  familiar  bed  of 
celendine,  each  plant  hung  with  jewels 
of  dew,  and  with  silent  step  and  bated 
breath  approached  the  thicket  guard- 
ed by  the  ramparts  of  the  stone  wall. 

There  was  a  rustle  in  the  leaves, 
rapid  nervous  steps — quit!  quit!  quit! 

"Steve!  here  they—" 

Whir-r-r!   Crack!  Bang! 

Steve  and  the  dominie  in  tense 
attitudes  searched  each  other's  faces. 
"Missed,"  came  the  word  almost  in 
unison. 

"There's  one  on  the  ground.  See 
him  by.  the  wall?" 
Bur-r-r!  Crack! 

"I've  got  him,  Steve,"  cried  the 
dominie,  impatiently  clutching  at  one 
bow  of  his  spectacles  which  a  nearby 
twig  had  unseated  and  which  was  now 
bobbing  like  a  hook  just  in  front  of 
his  nose. 

"He's  only  winged  and  is  running 
through  the  blackberry  patch.  I'll 
run  around  and  head  him  off.  Keep 
your  eye  on  him,"  shouted  Steve. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  bumblebee  all 
over  a  goldenrod  bloom  at  once, 
nowhere,   everywhere?     Just   so  a 
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partridge  seems  in  a  tumble  of 
leaves. 

"Dog-fetch-it-all!"  shouted  the 
dominie  in  real  alarm. 

He  had  broken  into  a  run.  Faintly 
he  heard  Steve  pounding  around  the 
upper  end  of  the  berry  patch  into 
which  the  bird  had  disappeared. 
Apparently  the  dominie  caught  glimp- 
ses of  his  game  for  at  the  regular  in- 
tervals in  which  he  became  cast  in  the 
blackberry  briers  he  presented  arms 
and  fired  at  the  bird's  wake.  Short- 
ly he  let  out  a  whoop:  "deader  than 
a  smelt,"  he  yelled  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  perhaps  to  Steve  but  more 
likely  to  relieve  his  anxiety. 

"Whee-o-u!"  gasped  Steve  mopping 
his  brow,  the  dominie  once  more  by 
his  side,  "I  wonder  if  they  are  all 
coming  as  hard  as  that.  Dominie,  you 
look  as  though  you  had  been  picking  a 
fuss  with  a  panther." 

"Will  you  believe  it?  I  fired  five 
times  at  that  bird,"  responded  the 
dominie  who  had  been  absorbed  in 
scrutinizing  every  feather  of  the 
beautiful  bird  and  in  taking  a  hasty 
inventory  of  his  pockets. 

Unbeknown  to  either,  but  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  every  grouse  hunt- 
ing program,  a  mottled  old  drummer 
had  been  eyeing  proceedings  from  the 
far  side  of  a  neighboring  lot.  Several 
times  it  had  been  a  'leetle'  too  much 
for  him  and  he  had  been  on  the  point 
qf  leaving  but  put  it  off  hoping  he 
would  be  spared  the  ordeal  that  now 
seemed  squarely  upon  him.  Steve 
had  arisen  and  was  warning  the 
dominie  that  as  usual  each  partridge 
would  count  two  points  and  a  wood- 
cock. 

Whir-r-r! 

Crack!  roared  Steve's  twelve  bore 
tumbling  the  bird  stone  dead  in  mid- 
air. 

"Dominie,"  remarked  Steve  with  a 
sly  smile  as  he  went  over  and  pocketed 
the  bird,  "let's  get  some,  what  do  you 
call  it,  'pass  shooting?'  You  take  the 
sidehill  by  the  alders  and  I  will  follow 
the  wall;  we'll  drive  the  birds  to  each 
other  over  the  ridge.  Remember,  we 
shall  have  a  counting  when  *we  meet," 
he  flung  back  with  a  broad  smile  as 
his  head  bobbed  lower  and  lower  in  the 
brush  where,  just  over  the  wall,  a 
great  valley  showed  far  below,  mot- 


tled here  and  there  by  stretches  of 
forest  and  dotted  infrequently  by 
white  farm  houses. 

At  intervals  during  the  next  hour 
two  quick  reports  rang  out  followed 
sometimes  by  two  later  and  fainter 
ones.  Less  frequently  one  report 
echoed  up  over  the  ridge  from  the 
wall  or  alder  run.  In  the  first  in- 
stance the  four  shots  were  inter- 
spaced by  distant  shouted  warnings 
of:  "there  comes  one"  or  "mark!" 
Silence  then  reigned  for  the  ethics  of 
sportsmanship  on  the  part  of  each 
withheld  a  desire  to  know  of  the 
result,  and,  moreover,  each  party  to 
the  friendly  rivalry  would  not  own 
up  failure  or  success.  There  was  to  be 
a  counting:  Steve  had  so  ordered  it. 

The  dominie  had  nearly  reached 
the  last  clump  of  spruces.  There  was 
a  satisfied  air  in  his  carriage  and  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Were  you  going  somewhere,  mis- 
ter, with  that  load  of  partridges?" 
came  a  voice  from  nowhere. 

"Wh-wh-why,  yes,  I  am  going  to 
give  them  to  a  friend  who  is  just 
learning  to  shoot,"  stammered  the 
dominie  as  he  recognized  Steve's 
voice  and  finally  discovered  him  sit- 
ting in  plain  sight,  immovable  on  a 
stump. 

"You  show  first,  dominie.  Some- 
way, I  guess  it's  from  the  look  of  your 
face,  I  don't  feel  very  strong." 

"One,  two,  three — five,"  counted 
the  dominie  as  he  laid  the  last  one  in 
the  tidy  row  on  a  bed  of  brown  frost 
bitten  brakes,  "all  the  law  allows; 
the  bag  limit." 

"I  take  my  hat  off  to  you,  sir," 
came  Steve's  kindly  voice  showing  not 
a  trace  of  disappointment.  I  have 
only  four."  * 

1  "Keep  that  hat  on,"  warned  the 
dominie,  staying  Steve's  motion  with 
a  gesture  of  his  hand.  "You  were 
about  to  tell  me — a-hum — when  we 
were  interrupted,  that  a  woodcock 
counts  three." 

No  matter  how  well  one  may  love 
the  grandest  of  upland  birds,  the 
lordly  grouse,  the  charm  of  woodcock 
shooting  lays  a  strong  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  upland  shooters  as  their 
seasons  roll  by.  Perhaps  it  is  on 
account  of  the  mystery  that  shrouds 
them,  or  it  may  be  their  daintiness 
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that  charms  the  sportsman.  At  any 
rate,  "it's  like  a  new  day"  as  Steve 
said  when  the  branches  of  the  first 
alders  swallowed  the  gunners  and 
they  stepped  into  the  miniature 
forest. 

Half  the  length  of  the  run  was 
gained  before  the  hunter's  hearts  were 
gladdened  by  the  querulous  whistle 
of  silken  wings  and  a  dodging  ball 
of  russet  fluttered  up  among  the  black 
stalks  of  the  little  trees.  The  dominie 
scored. 

"I  guess  I  am  what  you  might  call  a 
mascot,"  generously  admitted  Steve 
as  he  bent  over  the  dainty  little 
fellow  of  the  long  bill  and  then  handed 
it  carefully  over  to  the  dominie. 

"Steve,  I  tell  you  frankly,  I  wish 
that  bird  had  jumped  your  way." 

"Mark!"  called  Steve. 


"Mark!"  returned  the  dominie  al- 
most in  the  same  breath  as  each 
flushed  a  bird  with  no  chance  for  a 
shot. 

The  last  cluster  of  alders  was  in 
sight.  Steve  was  already  in  the 
cleared  field  when,  of  a  sudden,  two 
solemn  faced  long-bills  jumped  as  one 
and  topped  the  dark  green  leaves  of 
the  highest  twig.  Steve's  gun  barked 
twice. 

The  dominie  had  seen  it  all.  Chuck- 
ling and  talking  to  himself  he  strode 
across  to  Steve,  his  hand  outstretched 
during  the  last  half  of  the  way. 

"Old  pal,  you  show  me  something 
every  time  we  are  together,  and  mind, 
I  am  not  thinking  of  the  extra  point 
you  have  beaten  me.  Sometime,  here, 
or  hereafter  in  the  Happy  Hunting 
Grounds,  I  want  to  make  a  double 
like  that. 


THE  LONELY  MOOSE 
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Robert  H.  MacNair 


FROM  the  perusal  of  an  interest- 
ing article  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Rod  and  Gun  In  Canada,  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Haddon,  relative  to  the 
pathetic  episode  of  a  wounded  Cari- 
bou, I  am  reminded  of  a  somewhat 
similar  account  that  came  from  On- 
tario. The  hero  of  this  episode  was 
a  dead  game  sport  from  the  city  of 
Boston — "the  Hub  of  the  universe." 
The  same  sport  evidently  wished 
to  create  the  impression  that  he  was 
a  very  real  "It,"  when  it  came  to  a 
sporty  show  down  on  a  moose's  trail. 
However,  after  receiving  an  authentic 
account  of  his  hunt,  my  conclusion 
was — "a  tin  soldier  sportsman"  and 
not  a  brave  sample.  Having  spent 
my  early  life  in  the  far  south  country, 
where  an  old  uncle  owned  a  large 
ranch  of  wild  cattle,  I  was  very  fre- 
quently called  into  service  for  the 
round-ups,  because  I  happened  to  be 
an  expert  horse  back  rider;  and  pretty 
good  with  the  lasso.  I  have  there- 
fore felt  more  or  less  scepticism  rela- 
tive to  the  hair  breadth  escapes  from 
charging  bull  moose  in  the  wilds  of 
Canada,  when  the  sportsman  happens 


to  be  armed  with  a  high  power  rifle, 
is  well  posted  on  "trajectories  etc., 
and  sufficiently  surrounded  by  forest 
growth  to  take  to  a  tree  once  in  awhile. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  peeping  up  over 
a  distant  hill,  far  to  the  East,  a  gaunt 
and  weary  moose  walked  to  the  top 
of  a  snow  covered  ridge  and,  in  a  loud 
pathetic  call,  seemed  to  send  a  shout 
of  welcome  toward  the  genial  red 
face  of  Sol,  for  coming  back  to  the 
world  with  his  warming  influence, 
after  three  dreary  days  of  snow  storm. 
It  seems  that  this  young  bull  had 
been,  for  the  past  two  weeks,  a  pros- 
pector in  a  new  province,  and  having 
wandered  over  a  wide  range,  through 
oceans  of  snow,  he  had  met  with  the 
misfortune  of  having  his  trail  crossed 
by  other  hungry  enemies  than  "tin 
soldier"  sportsmen.  In  hunger  and 
weariness  the  moose  had  been  kept 
almost  constantly  in  motion  by  two 
great  gray  wolves,  who  were  also 
ravenous  for  the  taste  of  fresh  meat. 
The  wolves  had  dogged  the  footsteps 
of  a  possible  prey  during  the  past 
twenty-four  hours,  hence  the  moose 
had  found  no  time  to  rest.    As  he 
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stood  for  a  moment  contemplating 
a  better  course  to  take,  his  eye  hap- 
pened to  note  the  fact  that  just  to 
the  west  of  his  position  a  road  used 
by  lumbermen  for  carrying  provisions 
to  camp,  had  been  recently  broken 
by  the  big  lumbermen's  sleigh.  Mak- 
ing his  way  cautiously  toward  the 
road,  where  he  hoped  to  find  easier 
traveling,  what  should  the  poor  fellow 
see  but  a  small  bale  of  good,  fragrant 
hay,  probably  dropped  from  the  lum- 
ber sleigh  the  night  before.  Upon 
approaching  this  providential  break- 
fast, the  moose  noted  that  the  hay 
had  fallen  quite  near  to  a  clump  of 
thick  hemlock  bushes  by  the  road 
side;  and  he  knew  at  once  that  such 
a  blind  could  be  utilized  by  his  ene- 
mies for  an  effectual  sneaking  stunt. 
With  a  few  vigorous  tosses  by  the 
handsome  antlers,  the  moose  removed 
the  hay  some  distance  from  the  wolf 
blind  and  fell  to  satisfying  the  awful 
gnawing  hunger.  As  is  sometimes 
noted  in  the  lives  of  human  wolves, 
the  sight  of  another's  good  fortune 
threw  the  two  moose  quadrupeds 
stalking  into  a  fearful  jealous  rage, 
so  much  so  that  all  caution  was 
abandoned.  Flattening  themselves  as 
near  to  the  snow  as  possible,  a  bold 
assault  was  made.  As  though  quite 
unmindful  of  the  attack,  the  moose 
continued  to  eat  his  hay;  but  with 
his  eyes  riveted  upon  the  spot  from 
where  he  knew  the  attack  would  be 
made.  Very  close  observation  might 
have  detected  an  intense  tension  in 
the  great  muscles  of  the  bull's  neck. 
The  big  dog  wolf  made  the  first 
vicious  charge  straight  toward  that 
feeding  moose;  and  after  being  allow- 
ed to  almost  reach  his  intended  grip 
at  the  throat,  there  was  one  swift 
sure  swing  of  the  big  antlers  and  the 
wild  dog's  bones  were  heard  to  crunch 
and  snap  against  a  nearby  birch  tree. 
Immediately  the  bitch  wolf  took 
fright  and  skulked  off.  "Now  you 
will  lie  there,  my  pretty  dog,  until 
your  'miserable  carcass  is  used  to 
feed  some  more  of  your  sneaking 
tribe,  Maybe  your  old  wife  will  come 
back  and  have  a  good  feed  on  your 
tough  meat  to-night.  There  is  one 
thing  dead  sure,  you  will  never  hound 
the  footstep  of  another  moose,  or  bark 
on  the  trail  of  a  poor  little  rabbit." 


Having  got  comfortably  full  of 
really  good  hay,  the  moose  walked 
half  a  mile  down  the  timber  road, 
turned  west  again  and  made  for  a 
little,  sunny  spot  in  the  forest.  This 
was  a  well  secluded  haven  of  rest 
where  he  had  previously  enjoyed  a 
quiet  noon  day  sleep.  It  so  chanced 
that  one  hour  after  the  moose  went 
along,  the  above  mentioned  "tin  sol- 
dier," accompanied  by  a  guide,  came 
across  the  bull's  trail.  The  fresh 
trail  was  followed  for  several  miles, 
to  where  the  poor  tired  animal  had 
found  security,  as  he  thought,  for 
there  he  had  made  his  bed  upon  the 
bright,  glistening  snow  to  enjoy  a 
long  deferred  repose. 

In  concluding  I  will  give,  as  nearly 
correctly  as  possible,  the  sportsman's 
account  of  his  great  moose  hunt. 

"With  my  trusty  guide  I  followed 
the  trail  persistently,  regardless  of 
marshes,  bogs  and  almost  impassable 
thickets,  determined  to  apprehend 
that  bull  moose.  Finally,  at  about 
the  noon  hour,  we  came  upon  him 
sound  asleep  on  the  snow;  it  really 
seemed  a  shame  to  spoil  that  nap, 
but  I  had  traveled  many  weary  miles 
to  obtain  that  beautiful  pair  of  ant- 
lers and  they  must  be  added  to  my 
trophy  collection,"  etc.,  etc.,  unto 
a  long  winded  story  made  up  of  what 
"I"  accomplished. 

In  relating  the  story,  as  I  had  heard 
it,  to  a  good  old  hunter,  one  who 
hunts  for  sport  alone,  I  described  how 
the  brave  sportsman  stalked  up  be- 
hind a  great  hemlock  tree,  then  rest- 
ing his  gun  for  a  steady  aim,  pull- 
ed on  the  unconscious  moose  at  less 
than  thirty  paces.  Instead  of  spring- 
ing from  the  ground  to  charge  the 
sportsman,  as  the  latter  was  doubt- 
less prepared  for,  the  handsome,  ant- 
lered  head  simply  fell  forward  into 
the  deep  sleep  that  knows  no  awaken- 
ing. 

"Well,  I'll  be  darned  man,  any 
fellow  that  bluffs  a  moose  hunt  like 
that,  sneaks  up  on  a  sleeping  critter 
to  murder  it  when  he  must  know  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  the  moose,  and 
then  calls  it  sport,  why  such  a  chap 
as  that  should  have  his  hunting  li- 
cense taken  away;  and  not  be  allowed 
to  hunt  anything  but  skunks,  owls 
and  crows," 
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"IT  TELL,  what  do  you  think  of  it 

V  y  now?  Are  you  satisfied  that 
you  know  nothing  about  find- 
ing your  way  in  the  woods?" 
•  "Oh,  shut  up  smarty,  much  better 
you  could  have  done  it  if  I  had  follow- 
ed your  lead!" 

"Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we 
are  lost,  and  I  am  both  tired  and 
hungry." 

This  was  part  of  a  conversation 
between  two  young  men  who  had  left 
their  camp  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 
intent  on  a  hunting  expedition,  and 
it  was  now  nearly  sundown. 

For  several  days  they  and  their 
companions,  four  in  number,  had  been 
camped  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  many 
beautiful  lakes  in  the  northern  part 
of  Ontario  at  a  short  distance  from  a 
farm  house.  All  of  the  party  were 
comparative  greenhorns,  in  fact  this 
was  their  first  introduction  into  the 
wilds  of  their  native  country;  but 
what  they  lacked  in  experience  they 
amply  made  up  for  in  pluck  and  de- 
termination. The  two  which  we  find 
here,  evidently  in  trouble,  deserve  a 
word  of  introduction.  The  one  known 
to  his  friends  *as  "Smarty"  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  mighty  hunter, 
as  it  was  well  known  that  on  one 
occasion  he  had  shot  two  ground  hogs 
and  one  porcupine  in  one  day,  thereby 
acquiring  a  perfect  right  to  boast  of 
his  skill,  and  this  right  he  exercised 
on  every  occasion.  He  was  a  tall 
lanky  fellow  with  a  countenance  on 
which  there  was  always  a  smile,  and 
he  was  always  ready  to  join  in  any 
sport  or  frolic  that  came  under  his 
notice.  His  companion  was  the  very 
opposite  in  appearance,  being  scarcely 
over  five  feet  in  height  and  of  a 
breadth  out  of  all  proportion  to  his 
height.  When  seeing  them  one  was 
reminded  of  the  pictures  of  "Mut  and 
Jeff,"  but  though  they  differed  so 
much  in  their  personal  appearance, 
they  had  one  or  two  traits  in  common, 
both  were  devoted  to  sport  and  both 
had  equally  sarcastic  tongues  which 
they  used  on  all  occasions.  Neither 
friend  nor  foe  escaped  the  sharp  lash 


of  their  tongues,  and  nothing  pleased 
them  better  than  to  get  some  one 
angry  and  then  laugh  at  him. 

"Tough,"  as  the  short  one  was 
called,  squatted  down  on  a  log  and 
vowed  that  he  would  not  go  a  foot 
farther  if  they  never  got  out,  until  he 
got  his  supper  or  dinner,  or  both,  as  he 
was  hungry  enough  to  eat  them  both 
at  one  meal.  But  the  trouble  was, 
they  had  left  their  camp  expecting  to 
be  in  for  lunch  and  had  not  taken  any 
thing  with  them,  so  they  were  both 
feeling  ready  for  something  to  eat. 

"Well"  said  Smarty  "what  will  you 
have,  beefsteak  pie  or  quail  on  toast? 
I  suppose  you  think  they  grow  on  the 
trees  do  you?" 

"Oh  you  need  not  be  so  very  smart, 
I  am  going  to  have  some  frogs'  legs," 
said  Tough. 

"Indeed,  and  where  will  you  get 
them?  At  the  King  Edward  or  the 
Queens  Hotel  I  suppose." 

"No,  but  do  you  see  that  pond  hole 
over  there?  Well,  there  are  frogs  over 
there  and  I  mean  to  have  some  of 
them  for  my  supper,  so  come  on." 

"All  right,  but  let  us  first  make  a 
good  fire  on  which  to  cook  them  when 
we  come  back.  I  suppose  you  know 
where  to  find  the  frying  pan  and  the 
butter,  we  will  dispense  with  table 
napkins." 

Tough  made  no  response  to  his 
friend  further  than  to  say  "Help  me 
to  get  some  wood."  They  soon 
had  a  sufficient  quantity  gathered 
together  and  made  a  good  fire.  Then 
they  struck  out  for  the  pond  which  was 
only  a  short  distance  from  where  they 
were.  Arrived  at  its  side,  they  were 
greeted  by  the  sight  of  several  large 
frogs,  seated  on  the  lily  leaves,  which 
they  thought  would  be  easily 
captured,  but  frogs  have  a  way  of 
disappearing  just  as  you  think 
you  have  them.  After  a  great  many 
futile  attempts  and  much  language 
not  fit  to  be  taught  in  a  Sunday  school, 
they  at  last  succeeded  in  capturing 
seven  good  large  fellows  which  in 
triumph  they  conveyed  to  the  place 
where  they  had  built  their  fire.  And 
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now  began  a  scene  of  butchery  that 
baffles  description,  Tough  main- 
taining that  the  proper  way  to  clean 
frogs  was  to  "cut  their  throats  and 
scrape  the  scales  off,"  while  Smarty 
was  of  the  opinion  that  they  should  be 
parboiled. 

"Well  Jet  us  clean  them  some  way 
or  else  I'll  eat  them  raw"  said  Tough, 
"for  I  can't  stand  this  much  longer." 
Finally,  after  a  lot  of  rough  work  they 
managed  to  tear  off  the  skin  some  way 
and  chop  the  carcasses  into  pieces 
which  they  stuck  on  sharpened  sticks 
and  held  over  the  fire  to  cook. 

"Mine  is  doing  fine"  said  Smarty 
"see  it  is  turning  a  beautiful  brown 
already." 

Tough,  in  his  anxiety  to  get  his 
ready  pushed  the  stick  too  far  into  the 
fire  where  it  burned  through  and  his 
frog  dropped  into  the  heart  of  the  fire. 
It  was,  however,  soon  raked  out  cover- 
ed with  ashes  and  transferred  to 
another  stick.  Piece  by  piece  they 
were  soon,  if  not  cooked,  at  least  well 
warmed  and  plentifully  sprinkled  with 
ashes. 

"Now  then,  Smarty,  say  grace  and 
let  us  get  outside  this.  You  take  the 
first  bite." 

"Well,  here  goes",  and  Tough  bit 
a  generous  mouthful,  only  to  spit  it 
out  again. 

"What's  wrong?"  said  Smarty. 

"Oh  nothing  only  it's  devilish  hot." 
"How  does  it  taste?" 

"All  right  if  we  only  had  some  salt." 

"Well,  we  can't  have  everything, 
so  make  the  best  of  it." 

"I  have  heard"  said  Tough,  "that 
gun  powder  makes  a  very  good  sub- 
stitute for  salt.  Let  us  try  it." 

And  try  it  they  did,  with  very 
disastrous  results.  Opening  up  some 
of  their  cartridges,  they  soon  obtained 
a  quantity  of  powder  which  they 
sprinkled  over  the  frogs.  As  these 
were  now  getting  cold  again  Smarty 
stuck  his  piece  back  on  the  stick  and 
held  it  over  the  fire,  whereupon  an 
explosion  occurred  which  caused  his 
frog  to  jump  higher  than  it  had  ever 
done  in  life  and  covered  his  face  with 
smoke  and  ashes. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  make 
the  best  of  what  they  had  got,  and 
this  they  finished  with  many  a  wry 
face.   They  now  determined  to  make 


another  try  to  find  their  way  out  to 
their  camp.  The  sun  was  now  setting, 
and  it  threatened  to  be  a  very  dark 
night.  As  they  were  entirely  un- 
acquainted with  wood  craft,  they  were 
in  a  rather  uncomfortable  position  and 
though  they  both  knew  it, neither 
would  admit  being  the  least  uneasy. 
They  struck  out  boldly  in  what  they 
considered  the  right  direction  for  the 
camp,  and  after  a  walk  of  what  they 
thought  about  three  miles,  judge  of 
their  astonishment  when  they  came 
once  more  to  the  place  where  they  had 
eaten  the  frogs. 

Smarty  stoutly  maintained  that  it 
must  have  been  some  other  person 
who  had  made  that  fire,  and  was 
startled  almost  out  of  his  wits  when 
he  heard  a  loud  voice  cry  out  "Whoo 
hoo,  whoo-oo," 

Thinking  that  some  person  must 
be  calling  to  them,  Tough  gave  a  loud 
"Halloa!"  but  receiving  no  answer 
they  determined  to  sit  down  and  wait 
to  see  what  might  turn  up.  Scarcely 
were  they  seated  when  again  the  cry 
"Whoo,  hoo-oo!"  came  ringing  through 
the  trees.  Smarty  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  shouted,  "This  way,  it's  us,"  but 
no  one  answered  him. 

"What  the  devil  do  you  think  of 
it?"  said  Tough.  "Surely  that  was 
some  one  calling." 

"Well  if  it  was  they  will  see  our  fire, 
and  in  the  meantime  let  us  get  a  lot 
of  wood  before  it  gets  too  dark."  This 
they  proceeded  to  do,  and  in  a  short 
time  had  enough  to  last  through  the 
night. 

Seating  themselves  before  the  fire, 
they  began  to  talk  over  the  situation 
but  the  heat  from  the  fire  and  the 
unwonted  exertion  they  had  under- 
gone during  the  day  soon  began  to  tell 
on  them,  and  they  were  soon  nodding 
and  at  last  fell  fast  asleep. 

After  what  he  thought  was  only  a 
few  minutes,  Tough  opened  his  eyes 
and  was  astonished  to  see  the  sun 
rising  and  the  fire  only  a  mass  of  ashes 
in  the  place  where  a  roaring  fire  had 
blazed  when  he  closed  them.  He  gave 
his  companion  a  shake  and  shouted 
in  his  ear,  "Wake  up  you  sleepy  face, 
here  have  I  been  sitting  watching 
over  you  all  night  while  you  have 
been  snoring  loud  enough  to  scare 
the  dead." 
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Smarty  gave  himself  a  shake,  rub- 
bed his  eyes  and  muttered,  "My  but 
it's  cold." 

"I  should  think  it  was"  said  Tough. 
"I  was  afraid  to  rise  and  put  on  any 
more  fire  for  fear  I  might  waken  you 
as  I  knew  you  would  be  tired  after 
the  long  walk  you  led  me.  Now  you 
had  better  get  up  and  put  on  some 
wood  and  I  will  be  down  and  try  to 
get  a  short  nap." 

So  saying,  Tough  stretched  himself 
out  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  fire, 
while  Smarty  rose  from  his  uncom- 
fortable bed  and  went  over  to  the 
heap  of  wood  they  had  collected  in  the 
evening  with  the  intention  of  re- 
plenishing the  fire.  As  he  lifted  the 
first  piece  he  was  startled  to  see  a 
large  snake  wriggle  out  from  under- 
neath the  pile,  evidently  attracted 
there  by  the  heat. 

He  let  out  a  yell  and  jumped  into 
the  middle  of  the  smoldering  fire  out 
of  which  he  jumped  again  and  tum- 
bled over  the  legs  of  Tough  who 
sprang  up  and  inquired  what  was  the 
matter. 

"Look  out  there's  a  big  snake  under 
that  wood  pile." 

"A  what?"  said  Tough,  "a  snake? 
Why,  I  thought  it  was  a  pack  of 
wolves.  While  I've  been  sitting 
watching  over  you  I've  seen  dozens 
and  never  thought  of  waking  you. 
They  are  harmless.  I  never  thought 
you  were  such  a  coward,  Smarty." 

"I  am  no  more  a  coward  than  you 
are,  go  on  over  and  put  on  some 
wood." 

"Why,  I  am  not  cold,  if  you  want 
any  more  fire  put  it  on  yourself." 

"After  the  good  sleep  you  have  had 
you  should  be  able  to  follow  me  to  the 
camp  for  I  want  to  get  there  as  soon 
as  possible." 

"I  am  afraid,"  said  Smarty,  "if 
I  follow  you  we  will  never  get  there 
but  the  question  now  is,  Can  we 
find  anything  to  eat?  Here  we  have 
lugged  along  two  guns  for  a  whole 
day  and  never  seen  anything  bigger 
than  a  chipmunk,  when  we  were  told 
that  there  was  any  amount  of  game 
and  that  there  would  "be  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  th-e  camp  supplied  with 
partridge  and  rabbits." 

"Well,"  replied  Tough,  "the  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  try  the  frogs 


again.  They  are  better  than  no- 
thing, but  you  bet,  if  ever  we  gel 
out  of  this  mess  you  have  brought 
us  into,  I  will  have  a  regular  old 
fill-up."  Again  they  went  over  to 
the  pond  to  try  and  get  some  more 
frogs;  but  when  they  arrived  there 
not  one  was  to  be  seen;  the  cold 
chilly  morning  air  was  keeping  them 
all  under  water.  This  was  certainly 
very  discouraging  as  both  boys  were 
very  much  in  need  of  something  to 
stop  the  gnawing  sensation  in  their 
stomach. 

They  were  just  about  to  retrace 
their  steps  when  Smarty  said,  "I 
wonder  if  there  is  any  fish  in  there?" 

"I  suppose  you  want  me  to  run 
over  to  the  camp  and  bring  the  fish 
poles?"  said  Tough. 

"No,  I  have  a  hook  here.  If  we 
had  a  line  and  some  bait  we  might 
try."  But  search  as  they  might  they 
could  find  nothing  in  their  pockets 
that  could  take  the  place  of  a  line. 

At  last  a  bright  idea  struck  Tough, 
and  he  said,  You  get  some  bait, 
give  me  the  hook  and  I'll  fix  it  up," 
saying  which  he  sat  down  on  an  old 
log  and  proceeded  to  take  off  his 
boots  from  which  he  took  out  the 
laces  and  held  them  up  triumphantly 
saying,  "What  do  you  think  of  that 
for  a  king  fisher  line?" 

A  pole  was  soon  cut  and  the  line 
and  hook  attached  to  it.  The  next 
difficulty  was  to  procure  bait.  This 
they  soon  overcame  by  tearing  an 
old  log  to  pieces  and  getting  some  big 
white  grubs.  Putting  one  on  the 
hook  Tough  advanced  carefully  to 
the  edge  of  the  pond  and  dropped  in 
his  bait  when  it  was  immediately 
seized  by  a  fine  large  catfish.  An- 
other and  another  followed  in  quick 
succession  until  they  had  all  they 
required.  These  they  proceeded  to 
clean  and  cook  in  the  same  way  they 
had  done  the  frogs  on  the  preceding 
evening.  After  satisfying  the  crav- 
ings of  hunger,  they  began  to  think 
seriously  about  how  they  were  to 
find  their  way  out.  Tough  proposed 
to  go  straight  north  while  Smarty 
was  sure  the  right  direction  was  due 
south.  After  a  lot  of  deliberation 
and  some  high  words  they  determined 
to  trust  to  luck,  so  they  agreed  to 
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toss  up  a  coin  and  if  it  fell  head  up 
they  were  to  go  north  and  if  tail  up, 
then  they  would  go  south,  but  as 
luck  would  have  it,  the  coin  stuck 
straight  on  its  edge,  neither  side 
having  the  advantage. 

"That  shows,"  said  Tough,  "that 
neither  of  us  is  right.  We  must  go 
either  east  or  west,  and  I  vote  for  the 
east." 

"Well,  if  we  don't  get  there," 
Smarty  replied,  "mind  I  will  blame 
you.  You  know  that  you  are  gen- 
erally wrong." 

"Was  I  wrong  in  getting  a  supper 
and  breakfast  for  you,  you  sleepy 
head?"  asked  Tough  in  an  angry 
tone. 

"Oh,  well,  what  we  want  now  is  to 
find  our  way  to  the  camp.  We  must 
be  miles  and  miles  from  it.  Let  us 
start  in  some  direction." 

Just  then  they  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  barking  of  a  dog 
and  the  tinkle  of  a  cow  bell.  Follow- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  they 
soon  came  to  a  small  boy  driving 
some  cows  before  him.  Overjoyed 
at  their  good  luck,  they  haled  the 
boy  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  the 
way  to  anywhere. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  the  boy.  "Be  you 
the  two  lads  who  didn't  come  to  the 
camp  last  night?" 

"Yes,"  said  Smarty,  "but  what  do 
you  know  about  the  camp.  It  must 
be   a   long   way   from  here" 

"Oh  no,"  said  the  boy,"  it  is  just 
a  little  way  over  there."  And  he 
pointed  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
what  they  were  going  to  take. 

"Father  and  the  other  two  were 
j  ust  going  off  to  find  you  when  I  came 
away."    They   thought   you  must 


have  got  away  into  the  woods  and 
been  lost. 

"Well,  are  we  not  away  into  the 
woods?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  boy,  "this  is 
our  swamp." 

"Well  it  must  be  a  thundering 
large  one,"  said  Smarty,  "for  we 
tramped  all  day  yesterday  and  never 
came  to  the  end  of  it." 

"No,"  said  the  boy,  "it's  not  very 
big,  just  about  twenty-five  acres." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
it  took  all  day  yesterday  to  cross 
twenty-five  acres?  You  must  mean 
miles." 

"Well,  wait  till  the  cows  get  a 
drink  and  I  will  take  you  out,"  said 
the  boy. 

Overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  get- 
ting back  to  their  friends  they  follow- 
ed the  boy  who  in  a  very  short  time 
brought  them  to  the  edge  of  the 
swamp  where  they  saw  the  farm 
house  standing  in  the  middle  of  a 
clearing,  and  their  camp  on  the  side 
of  the  lake. 

The  farmer  and  their  two  friends 
were  just  leaving  the  house  prepara- 
tory to  a  search  for  them.  Consider- 
ably crest-fallen,  they  followed  the 
farmer  and  their  friends  into  the 
house  and  over  a  good„  breakfast 
listened  to  the  advice  of  the  farmer, 
which  ran  somewhat  in  this  fashion: 
"You  lads  are  evidently  green  to  the 
woods.  Never  again  venture  into 
them  without  either  a  guide  or  a 
compass,  and  if  you  get  turned  round 
(which  is  very  easily  done)  believe 
the  compass  even  though  you  think 
it  is  pointing  straight  south.  Now 
I  must  get  away  to  my  work  so 
good-bye,  and  good  luck  to  you." 
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An  Incident  in  Northern  Railway  Construction. 

C.  B.  Mohr  N 


SACRE!  she's  cole  dis  matin." 
The  speaker  was  Narcisse  Arn- 
eau,  who  drove  the  horses  at- 
tached to  one  of  the  little  dump  cars 
which,  running  on  a  pole  track  along 
the  newly  cleared  and  lightly  ballast- 
ed right-of-way  carried  the  waste 
rock  from  the  cut  to  the  edge  of  the 
fill.  Since  Narcisse's  job  did  not 
necessitate  as  vigorous  muscular  exer- 
tion as  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  other  men 
employed  on  the  excavation  work,  he, 
possibly,  felt  the  cold  to  a  greater 
degree.  Nevertheless  the  keen  north 
wind  whipping  down  the  right-of-way 
where  it  skirted  the  five  miles  of 
Trout  Lake  and  many  more  miles  of 
river  had  every  man  complaining  of 
the  severity  of  the  weather. 

I  said  every  man,  but  there  was  one 
exception.  That  one  was  the  Fin- 
lander  foreman  of  the  rock  gang. 
Clad  for  the  greater  part,  like  the 
others,  in  heavy  woollens,  but  wear- 
ing in  addition  his  new  bear-skin 
jacket,  he  continued  to  direct  opera- 
tions as  unmindful  of  the  nortern 
blasts  as  if  they  had  been  gentle- 
southern  zephyrs.  Indeed  at  thirty- 
eight  below  he  declared  he  was  wilt- 
ing, much  as  an  Eskimo  would,  if 
subjected  to  a  Calif ornian  summer. 
But  how  came  this  man  to  be  clad 
in  such  attire  in  the  midst  of  the 
National  game  preserve  where  wea- 
pons or  traps  were  forbidden?  In 
response  to  such  a  query  put  to  him 
at  smoking-time  when  seated  around 
the  glowing  coals  of  the  lunch  fire, 
the  Finn  told  the  following  story: 
"Last  year  I  was  employed  by 

D  and  0  ,  contractors  for 

the  Capreol  division  of  the  C.  N.  Ry. 
My  work,  which  consisted  of  rock 
excavation,  was  done  in  the  eastern 
or  Grand  Lake  section,  a  region  in 
which  bears  were  singularly  prolific. 
Just  the  ordinary  black  bears,  I  sup- 
pose, but  of  a  race  which  proved  to  be 
an  unfailing  source  of  mischief  and 
annoyance  to  the  construction  camps 
scattered  at  intervals  along  the  right- 


of-way.  The  daring  brutes  would 
break  into  store  and  root-houses  and 
even  invade  the  cook- tent  if  favour- 
able opportunity  presented.  On  num- 
erous occasions  have  I  seen  the  'cook- 
ee'  drive  them  off  with  a  volley  of 
stones  or  potatoes.  They  would  re- 
tire readily  enough,  but  a  few  min- 
utes later,  when  their  tormentor  had 
gone  about  his  chores,  a  neutral  spec- 
tator would  invariably  observe  the 
big-headed  shaggy  creatures  noise- 
lessly emerge  from  the  forest  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  clearing  and  head 
for  the  refuse  heap  at  the  rear  of  the 
cook-tent. 

"Towards  the  end  of  September  I 
was  engaged  with  my  rock  crew  on 
an  excavation  some  two  miles  from 
camp.  Of  course  we  had  to  take 
our  lunch  with  us  when  we  set  out 
in  the  morning  and  eat  our  mid-day 
meal  on  the  works.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  rock-cut  was  a  projecting  shelf 
of  rock  beneath  which  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  leave  the  lunch-bag 
when  passing  in  the  morning  in  order 
to  protect  it  from  falling  pieces  of 
the  blast.  We  worked  on  for  several 
weeks  each  day  much  like  the  pre- 
ceeding  with  no  event  of  importance 
happening  beyond  the  usual  break- 
ages of  drills  and  similar  equipment 
incident  to  such  an  undertaking.  In 
brief  all  went  well,  both  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  work  and,  what  chiefly 
concerns  our  narrative,  the  manner 
of  our  dining.  But  listen.  The  first 
Tuesday  in  October  a  man  returned 
at  eleven  o'clock  to  the  accustomed 
rendezvous  to/  prepare  lunch — but 
the  lunch-bag/  was  not,  for  a  bear 
had  taken  it  unto  himself. 

"As  practically  every  man  had 
seen  where  the  lunch-bag  was  placed 
when  the  gang  entered  the  cut  in  the 
morning  its  disappearance  was  a  real 
mystery — a  mystery  charged  to  some 
prowling  animal  whose  pedigree  was 
immediately  formulated  by  the  most 
unique  fusion  of  Italian,  Polish  and 
Finnish  cusses  that  has  ever  been 
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heaped  on  the  fauna  of  the  northland. 
Nor  did  the  lingo  subside  when  I  in- 
formed the  men  that  they  might 
smoke  or  sleep  for  an  hour  straight, 
as  lunch  must  be  considered  over. 
Moreover  all  were  doubly  chagrined 
at  being  unable  to  obtain  a  clue  as 
to  the  nature  of  our  marauder. 
You  see  the  bear  had  carried  the 
lunch-bag  into  the  underbrush,  be 
fore  tearing  it  open,  as  I  afterwards 
discovered,  while  the  hard  rocks  were 
his  ally  telling  no  tales  as  to  the 
direction  he  had  taken.  The  con- 
census of  opinion  at  the  improvised 
indignation  meeting  was  for  charging 
the  theft  to  a  fox  or  stray  wolf,  who 
was  not  likely  to  return,  and  beyond 
a  determination  to  hide  our  grub 
stake  in  the  future  no  plans  were  laid. 

"That  the  theft  was  not  accidental, 
though  the  lunch  might  have  been 
incidental  to  the  thief's  daily  eats, 
was  soon  apparent.  Next  day  Mr. 
Bear  returned,  drawn  largely  by  the 
scent,  no  doubt,  as  he  had  been  on 
his  first  visit.  Indeed  he  waxed 
bolder  openly  searching,  even  to  with- 
in sight  of  the  workmen,  for  the  hid- 
den lunch-bag,  which  he  located, 
only  after  so  much  pawing,  climbing, 
grunting  and  general  disturbance  that 
he  was  put  to  rout  before  having  time 
to  enjoy  the  contents.  One  could 
read  resentment  in  his  hurried  back- 
ward glance  and  a  resolution  that 
next  day  he  should  eat  his  lunch  with 
as  much  leisure  as  if  he  had  a  private 
dining-suite  in  the  Chateau  Laurier. 
However,  knowing  something  of  the 
nature  of  bears,  I  had  mapped  out  a 
plan  which  was  destined  to  interfere 
with  this  decision. 

"As  we  had  no  traps  or  shooting 
irons  in  camp,  my  plan  was  necessar- 
ily simple,  being  none  other  than  a 
determination  to  give  him  a  dynamite 
dinner.  Accordingly  after  breakfast 
»next  morning  I  sauntered  into  the 
cook-tent  and  procured  from  the  cor- 
pulent old  punk-pounder  a  small 
'piece  of  pork.  At  the  usual  shout  of 
'all  aboard'  the  gang  assembled  and 
we  .  set  off  down  the  trail,  a  brisk 
thirty  minute  walk  bringing  us  to 
our  work.  The  men,  after  learning 
,my  intentions  and  receiving  a  few 
iminor  instructions  as  to  the  morn- 
ting's  work,  entered  the  cut  and  began 


operations — some  loading  and  draw- 
ing away  the  waste  rock  thrown  out 
by  the  last  blast  the  previous  even- 
ing, others  drilling  another  set  of 
holes  for  a  new  series  of  charges.  I 
remained  at  the  entrance  to  put  my 
plan  in  operation,  which  I  did  in  this 
wise. 

"The  lunch-bag  I  stowed  safely  in 
a  pocket  in  the  rock,  that  its  scent 
might  aid  as  a  drawing  power,  while 
some  distance  beyond  it  amongst  the 
withered  ferns  and  bracken  I  laid 
the  pork,  partially  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  paper — this  to  excite  his 
curiosity,  a  failing  to  which  a  pithy 
saying  ascribes  the  death  of  the  com- 
mon tabby.  Next  I  removed  a  long 
wedge  of  fat  from  the  side  of  the  meat 
and  inside  placed,  a  stick  of  dynamite 
with  cap  and  battery  wire  attached, 
the  whole  being  completely  hidden 
by  the  replaced  fat. 

"By  using  an  extra  coil  of  battery 
wire,  of  which  we  had  an  abundance, 
I  was  enabled  to  retire  with  my  bat- 
teries to  a  more  elevated  position 
some  distance  up  the  slope,  where, 
behind  a  screen  of  second  growth 
willow  and  poplar  brush  I  could  over* 
look  the  scene  and  complete  the 
connection  should  occasion  arise. 
When  I  had  covered  the  wires  with 
stones,  dead  leaves  and  earth,,  to 
render  them  invisible,  and  had  pro- 
vided a  hastily  made  bed  of  balsam 
boughs,  all  was  complete  and  I  lay 
down  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
lunch  thief. 

"I  had  been  watching  and  smoking 
lightly  for  two  hours  when,  about 
nine  o'clock  my  ears  caught  the 
sound  of  cracking  twigs  and  rattling 
leaves.  Turning  I  noticed  a  com- 
motion in  the  hedge-like  growth  of 
baby  spruce  to  my  left  and  lo  our 
self-invited  diner  walked  onto  the 
right-of-way  as  unconcerned  with  the 
remainder  of  nature  as  if  he  were 
taking  his  regular  morning  constitu- 
tional on  bear  boulevarde.  In  front 
of  the  dark  background  of  the  spruce 
thicket  he  sat  down  to  assure  himself 
that  all  was  well,  then  as  stealthily 
as  his  side-wheel  motion  would  per- 
mit, he  lumbered  up  to  the  place 
where  he  had  eaten  the  previous  day. 
He  spied  the  pork,  sniffed  it  once  or 
twice,  viewing  his  surroundings  be- 
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tween  times,  then  put  one  cheek  to 
the  ground,  opened  his  great  jaws, 
and  the  white  meat  disappeared  into 
the  yawning  cavity. 

"Ah  bitter  thought!  Here  was  my 
chance.  After  waiting  the  better 
part  of  the  morning  for  just  such  an 
occasion  I  assure  you  I  lost  no  time 
in  doing  the  needful.  I  did  not  even 
give  him  time  to  raise  his  head  lest 
at  sight  of  the  battery  wires  he  should 


let  go  the  meat.  The  result  was 
entirely  satisfactory'  from  my  point 
of  view  at  least.  The  brute  was  cer- 
tainly mine.  In  several  seconds 
that  particular  specimen  of  the  black 
bear  (Ursus  Americanus)  had  under- 
gone the  first  stage  in  his  trans- 
formation from  a  thief  and  a  robber 
into  Polish  pot-roast  and  a  bear  skin 
jacket." 


HOOKING   AND   LANDING   AN  EEL 

B.  Sara 


I have  just  finished  reading  Mr. 
R.  P.  L.'s  story  about  Eels  and 
the  reading  of  it  was,  "Excel- 
lendo."  Now  I  am  wondering,  did 
that  gentleman  ever  catch  an  eel 
and  try  to  land  him  all  by  his  lone- 
some. 

I  did,  and  no  more  for  mine.  If 
ever  another  of  those  slime  covered 
"Paradise  Garden  Divils"  attaches 
^self  to  my  line  the  whole  thing  goes 
back  and  down  stream,  and  I  don't 
care  if  it  may  be  my  neighbor's  ten 
spot  Bristol  Rod  with  sterling  mount- 
ings that  goes  with  it.  I  shall  put 
my  hands  in  my  pockets  and  face 
homewards  leaving  the  eel  behind. 
Here  is  the  story. 

In  the  good  old  days,  when  farmers 
drove  horses  and  democrat  wagons, 
instead  of  gasoline  flyers,  the  farmer's 
spring  picnic  was  to  do  up  his  family 
with  chicken  sandwiches  and  fried 
cakes,  fish  poles  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
cut  and  trimmed  with  a  jack  knife, 
from  the  family  woods,  a  ten-quart 
pail  of  fishworms,  and  if  the  hired 
man  had  the  sheep  washing  all  done, 
he  and  the  hired  girl  could  come  too, 
and  all  go  fishing  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  May.  Thus  it  was  that  the  24th 
of  May  was  heaps  and  loads  better 
to  the  kiddies  than  Christmas. 

Now,  grief  and  terror  seemed  to 
look  in  all  doors  and  windows,  when 
it  was  learned  that  dad  was  going 
fishing  with  the  men  folks,  and  the 
women  folks  were  home  steaders. 

However,  two  good  old  Dads  in 
the  party  couldn't  stand  tears,  and 


when  the  24th  of  May  came  in  sight 
so  did  two  little  girls,  with  their  own 
grub  stakes,  fish  poles,  and  four 
quarts  of  worms,  dug  by  themselves 
They  were  right  Johnny-on-the-spot 
at  4  a.m.  ready  to  go  with  Dad. 

Some  men  said  "D  ,"  some  said, 

"a  darn  nuisance,"  others,  "a  spank- 
ing," but,  of  course,  womanlike 
although  only  ten  and  twelve  years 
old,  we  stood  our  ground,  and  also 
knew  just  how  far  a  kiss  would  go 
with  Dad.  So  when  Dad  bent  down 
to  kiss  good-bye,  we  clinched  and 
when  Dad  stood  up  it  was  with  a 
grub  stake  and  a  pail  of  worms  and 
a  little  arm  around  his  neck,  and  a 
little  face  peeping  out  of  a  sunbonnet, 
kissing  Dad — "Good  old  Dad" — to 
beat  the  band. 

"Gee  whiz,  let  'em  go,"  says  the 
boss.  "Here  Betty,  you  sit  on  my 
knee  while  I  drive.  Here  Sara,  you 
sit  right  down  here  on  my  foot  agin 
the  dashboard  where  you  ain't  in  no- 
body's way.  Git-dep  Fan.  Come 
here  Prince."  A  crack  of  the  whip, 
and  we  were  off. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  river  about 
ten  miles  south  from  Lake  Ontario, 
there  was  another  fuss  regarding  the 
"blame  kids."  Nobody  wanted  them 
in  their  boat.  So,  as  we  were  good 
kids  and  wouldn't  rock  the  boat, 
we  had  a  nice  little  boat  anchored 
safely,  all  by  ourselves,  with  the 
boss's  boat  anchored  within  close 
call  in  case  we  caught  a  fish. 

The  day  was  very  cloudy,  the 
water  muddy,  and  nobody  seemed  to 
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be  pulling  in  anything  but  cat  fish, 
except  the  two  kids,  who  were  having 
a  whale  of  a  time  with  a  good  sized 
bass  in  the  boat  and  a  couple  of  perch 
flapping  all  over  their  new  shoes. 

Now  comes  the  excitement. 

"Betty,  Betty,  pull  up,  pull  up, 
vou  got  a  bite!" 

"I  can't,  I  can't,"  says  Betty,  "it 
won't  come." 

"Sara,  help  her  pull  up  or  you'll 
lose  it." 

"By  jiminy,  that's  some  fish  all 
right!"  says  the  boss  and  good  old 
Dad,  who  immediately  began  to  come 
near  our  boat  to  help.  Through  our 
combined  effort  we  gave  a  quick  jerk, 
and  it  came  up  out  of  the  water,  that 
Garden  Serpent,  that  slime  covered 
would-be  fish. 

We  screamed  and  yelled  when  it 
flopped  right  into  the  boat,  and  we 
more  than  screamed  again  when  it 
broke  our  fish  pole,  and  we  flopped 
it  out  of  the  boat,  back  to  the  water. 
We  never  wanted  to  see  it  again.  In 
the  meantime  the  whole  six  men  were 
yelling: 

"Hang  on,  for  heaven's  sake  hang 
on,"  and  we  did  but  it  took  us  both, 
and  at  times  we  were  almost  pulled 
right  out  of  the  boat,  and  could  not 
have  held  on  two  minutes  more,  so 
great  was  our  fright  and  exhaustion, 
when  Dad  got  hold  of  the  pole  and 
was  going  to  show  us  all  how  to  land 
a  fish.  He  jerked  and  jerked,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  the  others.  Then 

:  the  boss  again  reached  his  strong  arm 
out  and  landed  that  eel  in  their  boat, 

I  and  then  he  landed  it  back  in  the 
|  water  to  save  the  boat  from  up- 
setting, he  said,  for  it  was  all  over 
them.  It  would  throw  itself  from 
one  end  of  the  boat  to  tthe  other. 
He  finally  pulled  it  to  shore  and 
rolled  it  in  the  sand,  but  still  it 
flopped,  then  they  took  a  club  and 
hit  the  eel  somewhere,  I  don't  know 
where,  I  am  sure.  Anyway  after  this 
spanking  it  lay  quiet. 

Believe  me  it  was  now  our  turn  to 

I  laugh,  because  they  had  jumped  the 
boat  and  walked  ashore,  leaving  the 
boat — (yes  there  was  a  boat,  because 
they  were  in  it)  down  stream,  of 
course. 

When  men  go  without  their  women 
folks  they  don't  take  lunch.  They 


were  going  to  have  a  hotel  dinner. 
Well  a  hotel  dinner  to  little  mountain 
farmer  kids  is  quite  an  event.  These 
farmers  were  all  temperance  men  to 
the  last  notch.  But — well,  you  know 
how  it  is.  Twenty-fourth  of  May, 
fishing,  and  a  little  nip.  But  those 
blame  kids!  they'll  tell.  Meantime 
Sara  and  I  were  preparing  to  eat 
our  lunch  on  shore,  and  play  in  the 
sand,  until  the  return  of  those  power- 
ful men  folks. 

"Not  much,"  says  the  boss,  and 
with  a  girl  on  each  hand  and  two 
smiling  Dads,  the  hotel  was  reached, 
the  snake  fish,  being  taken  along. 

"Suffering  cats,"  says  the  pro- 
prietor, "weighs  four  pounds.  Where's 
the  kid  that  caught  it?  Here  tell 
me  what  did  you  have  on  your  hook?" 

"Well,  my  hook  was  big  so  the  fish 
wouldn't  swallow  it,  and  I  thought 
if  one  worm  would  catch  a  little  fish 
a  lot  ought  to  catch  a  sturgeon.  My 
uncle  caught  a  sturgeon  once  that 
^weighed  25  pounds,  so  I  took  and 
put  the  hook  through  the  ends  of 
the  worms  and  let  their  tails  wiggle 
until  I  had  her  full  up.  It  looked 
awful  funny.,  but  I  just  threw  it 
away  in  the  water  and  she  got  bited 
right  away,"  says  Betty. 

"Well,  you  come  with  me,  you  and 
Sara,  and  have  your  dinner  privately 
with  my  little  girl.  "A  free  dinner 
for  these  two  eel  catchers!"  Besides 
he  gave  us  each  ten  cents,  and  the 
bar-tender  gave  us  a  quarter.  This 
we  did  not  know  what  to  do  with, 
because  it  was  bartender's  money. 
We  were  sure  the  Sunday  school 
wouldn't  want  it  and  we  didn't  want 
it,  and  barkeep's  money,  must  be 
awful  wicked  we  thought.  However, 
we  compromised  by  having  the  hotel- 
keeper's  daughter  spend  it  in  candy, 
and  we  were  quite  surprised  that 
candy  bought  with  such  vile  money 
would  taste  so  good. 

Then  it  was  time  to  go  back  and 
fish.  The  men  smelt  awful  funny. 
And  one  farmer  had  such  a  headache, 
he  didn't  want  to  fish  any  more,  and 
of  course  Sara  and  I  both  knew  he 
was  just  scared  from  that  eel,  and 
wanted  to  see  that  he  got  some  peach 
bark  tea,  because  his  wife  always 
made  him  take  it  in  the  Spring. 
But  Dad  said  he  was  only  tired  and 
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sleepy;  he  would  be  all  right  to  go 
home. 

The  eel  was  finally  divided  as  far 
as  it  would  go.  One  man  wanted 
the  oil,  and  another,  the  skin. 

Our  portion  was  being  fixed  for 
breakfast  by  my  mother,  when  flip, 
one  piece  flew  over  the  pan  on  the 
stove.  It  was  nearly  as  lively  in 
the  pan  as  in  the  boat.  Even  after 
it  had  been  sliced  one  inch  thick 
dipped  in  egg,  rolled  in  cracker  and 
fried  in  butter,  it  would  quiver  and 
tremble  in  the  pan.  An  old  sailor 
told  us  afterwards  that  it  should 
have  been  soaked  in  salt  water  about 


an  hour  before  frying  and  fried  more 
slowly.  This  would  stop  the  quiver- 
ing and  trembling  in  the  pan.  Also 
he  was  surprised  that  a  little  girl 
could  land  one  at  all  as  they  were 
good  sports  and  back  watered  ter- 
ribly, whatever  that  means.  Thought 
the  first  time  we  got  him  up  he  must 
have  jumped  up  to  see  around.  But 
as  I  said,  "no  more  for  mine."  They 
are  like  the  bat.  Neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other,  but  the  fruit  of  a  wrong 
patent  on  the  fish  eggs,  producing  a 
half  and  half  species,  half  or  three- 
quarters  snake,  and  a  very  small 
fraction  fish.  What  do  you  think, 
eh? 


A  GOOSE  HUNT  IN  SASKATCHEWAN 


John  M.  Mason 


NOT  being  satisfied  with  getting 
a  goose  or  two  or  even  five  or 
six  on  the  stubbles  about  Wat- 
rous,  Saskatchewan,  and  having 
heard  tales  wondrously  told  of  the 
number  of  geese  to  be  had  in  the 
vicinity  of  Big  Quill  Lake,  eight 
valiant  hunters,  of  Watrous,  loaded 
up  two  automobiles  with  tent,  cook- 
ing utensils,  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions. 

The  party  consisted  of  John  P. 
Grest,  T.  N.  Bjorndahl,  0.  N.  Bjorn- 
dahl,  Dr.  H.  E.  Agar,  John  Agar, 
H.  R.  Finley,  George  Moir  and  the 
writer.  The  writer  was  very  valuable 
in  as  much  as  he  could  hold  Mr. 
Grest's  eggs  so  carefully  while  the 
machines  were  taking  the  rough 
places  that  not  one  was  broken  on 
the  whole  trip.  Mr.  Grest  furnished 
one  auto  and  Mr.  Finley  the  other. 
T.  N.  Bjorndahl  and  John  Agar 
attended  to  the  commissary  depart- 
ment. They  did  well.  This  depart- 
ment never  fell  down  even  under  the 
most  strenuous  pressure  that  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  first  stop  was  at  Lanigan 
where  the  party  had  lunch.  Lunch 
was  wholly  uneventful.  Afterwards, 
a  little  scouting  around  put  the  party 
in  possession  of  considerable  informa- 
tion as  to  which  way  to  go  and  where 


the  game  was  to  be  had.  All  this 
was  very  complete  and  wholly  un- 
reliable. However,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, it  was  welcome  and  furnished 
the  party  with  much  enthusiasm. 

On  leaving  Lanigan,  going  east, 
several  low  alkali  flats  were  encoun- 
tered, but  were  crossed  with  but  little 
difficulty.  Mr.  Finley's  party  had 
gained  on  Mr.  Grest's  party  a  matter 
of  about  eighty  rods  when  suddenly 
they  stopped  and  a  bombardment 
took  place  that  in  some  respects 
must  have  been  like  the  German 
bombardment  of  the  forts  at  Liege. 
The  attack  continued  for  some  time 
and  the  object  of  the  attack  was  a 
lone  crane  that  was  peacefully  feed- 
ing on  a  nearby  stubble.  He  was 
considerably  surprised  and  shocked 
at  this  unprovoked  attack  and  breach 
of  neutrality  and  sought  safety  in 
flight.  But  at  that  time  of  the  game 
Doc  brought  up  the  heavy  artillery 
in  the  shape  of  a  four  gauge  that  had 
been  christened  Big  Marie.  This 
was  too  much,  even  for  a  Saskatch- 
ewan crane  and  he  capitulated  after 
Doc  had  given  him  a  not  too  gentle 
hint  by  hitting  him  across  the  neck 
with  the  gun  barrel.  By  this  time 
the  second  auto  load  which  had 
stopped  some  distance  away  and 
watched  the  game,  had  come  up  to 
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the  scene  of  hostilities.  They  were 
neutrals  and  wholly  disinterested,  so 
began  an  investigation  at  once  f  as 
to  the  whole  proceeding,  after  the 
manner  of  neutrals.  They  decided 
that  previous  to  his  discovery  by  the 
first  party  the  crane  had  been  feed- 
ing on  neutral  ground  and  should 
have  been  left  alone.  Furthermore, 
they  suggested  that  his  right  leg  had 
been  broken  before  he  was  attacked; 
besides  this  it  was  also  thought  he 
had  been  blind  in  one  eye.  This 


without  doubt  an  old  feeding  place 
so  we  decided  to  put  our  decoys  on 
a  nearby  field  where  we  felt  sure  he 
could  not  interfere,  but  again  he 
came  on  his  trusty  old  mare  and  rode 
about  on  his  own  field  in  a  way  to 
discourage  any  geese  from  coming 
anywhere  near  that  neighborhood. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  move 
to  some  more  favorable  locality.  It 
was  getting  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
it  was  decided  to  locate  a  place  for 
camp  and  try  for  the  geese  when  they 


CHIPS  OFF  THE  OLD  BLOCK. 


gratuitous  information  was  not  well 
received  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
belligerents. 

As  we  came  near  Big  Quill  Lake, 
we  saw  flock  after  flock  come  off  the 
lake.  The  party  was  now  in  high 
spirits.  A  field  was  seen  upon  which 
some  hundred  geese  were  feeding  and 
more  were  coming.  It  was  decided 
to  set  up  decoys  there  and  wait.  The 
flight  was  still  on  and  although  we 
would  scare  the  geese  already  there 
we  were  sure  that  more  would  come. 
But  we  had  reckoned  without  our 
hpst.  An  old  farmer  hurried  to  the 
field  and  drove  the  feeding  geese  off. 
Then  feeling  at  peace  with  himself 
and  the  world,  if  not  with  the  hunt- 
ers, he  started  for  home.  When  he 
noticed  the  preparation  of  the  hunt- 
ers, he  returned  and  in  no  uncertain 
language  let  them  know  they  were 
again  on  neutral  ground.    This  was 


returned  to  the  lake  at  dusk.  Camp 
was  made.  Then  we  all  made  for 
the  edge  of  the  lake.  We  strung  out 
about  150  yards  apart  and  waited. 
Just  before  dark  we  heard  the  geese 
coming  back  to  water.  Would  they 
come  over  us  or  go  by?  Yes,  here 
they  come,  but  very  high.  We  are 
crouching  in  the  grass  and  small 
bushes  lining  the  brink  of  the  lake. 
As  they  come  into  just  about  the 
right  position,  we  open  fire.  Only 
four  geese  drop.  They  were  too 
high.  But  it  is  great  fun  all  the  same. 
But  what  is  Grest  saying?  And 
where  is  he?  He  is  surely  not  in 
very  good  humor.  It  appears  that 
when  the  geese  came  he  decided  to 
slip  down  the  incline  below  the  bluff. 
But  he  lost  his  hold  and  slowly  slid 
to  the  bottom  of  the  incline  and  part 
of  the  way  he  had  rolled  a  skunk  be- 
tween himself  and  mother  earth  to 
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the  evident  discomfort  of  the  skunk. 
The  unsuspecting  animal  was  taken 
wholly  by  surprise  but  had  made  the 
best  of  a  bad  situation.  That  was 
what  aroused  Jack's  temper.  We 
were  all  of  us  at  once  and  collectively 
made  acquainted  with  his  attitude 
towards  skunks  in  general  and  this 
one  in  particular.  In  spite  of  as  good 
a  wash  as  the  situation  afforded  and 
a  change  of  clothing,  there  was  some- 
thing distant  between  him  and  the 
other  members  of  the  camp  that 
night.  It  was  not  Jack's  fault  either. 
He  tried  to  be  agreeable  enough. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  were 
all  located  on  a  large  stubble  field 
about  four  miles  away  from  the  lake. 
In  flocks  of  ten,  twenty,  fifty  or  more 
the  geese  came  off  the  lake.  It  was 
a  wonderful  sight  to  see.  They  could 
be  heard  a  mile  off  as  they  came. 
Seemingly  they  know  just  the  spot 
they  are  going  to.  We  see  them 
lighting  on  nearby  fields.  None  have 
yet  come  to  our  stubble.  Have  we 
made  a  mistake?  We  can  yet  move 
our  decoys  and  get  settled  in  some 
shape  before  the  flight  is  over.  No, 
they  are  coming.  The  heavens  are 
full  of  geese.  Here  they  come  straight 
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for  the  decoys.  They  do  not  seem 
to  notice  any  thing  in  the  world  but 
those  decoys.  They  make  no  effort 
to  swing  or  circle.  On  they  come. 
At  times  their  cries  are  deafening. 
Then  again  they  make  no  sound  at 
all.  They  dip  their  wings.  Each 
one  looks  as  big  as  a  barn  door. 
Geese  usually  do  whether  they  arc 
in  range  or  not.  Now  they  are  in 
range  and  just  as  they  dip,  the  guns 
roar  from  the  different  pits.  With 
an  indescribable  noise  they  rise  and 
for  a  moment  seem  bewildered.  But 
they  soon  come  together  again  and 
are  off.  Six  nice,  plump  geese  are 
flopping  on  the  ground.  They  are 
hastily  picked  up  and  their  necks 
wrung.  They  are  stroked  and  ad- 
mired for  a  few  moments  when  again 
a  flock  is  seen  in  the  distance,  head- 
ing for  our  field.  We  hurry  to  our 
pits  once  more.  It  is  wonderful  to 
lie  in  a  pit  and  await  the  geese.  It 
may  be  cold;  the  position  cramped; 
discomfort  of  all  kinds.  But  what 
of  it?  One  looks  to  see  that  his  gun 
is  all  right;  that  there  are  shells  in 
the  barrels;  that  the  safety  is  off. 
One  knows  that  the  gun  is  all  right 
and  that  there  are  shells  in  the  barrel 
and  that  the  safety  is  off.  But  I 
have  never  yet  waited  in  a  pit  while 
the  geese  were  coming  nearer,  withou  t 
taking  these  precautions.  Some  time 
it  will  repay  me  too.  A  good  hunter 
friend  of  mine  drove  his  automobile 
nearly  into  a  flock  of  feeding  geese 
one  day.  He  stopped  the  car  as  the 
geese  lifted  their  wings  and  started 
off.  He  was  sure  he  would  have  a 
goose  or  two.  But  he  had  no  shells 
in  his  gun  which  is  right  when  carry- 
ing a  gun  Jn  a  vehicle  of  any  kind. 
He,  however  forgot  to  put  shells  in  the 
gun  when  he  stopped  the  car.  Selah!! 

It  is  always  well  not  to  be  too  sure 
your  gun  is  all  right.  I  saw  a  man 
once,  and  a  good  hunter  too,  miss 
several  good  chances  at  geese  that 
seemed  to  tantalize  him  by  flying 
over  his  pit.  He  had  got  sand  in 
the  mechanism  of  his  gun.  The  geese 
came,  saw,  and  flew  away  while  he 
sat  in  his  pit  trying  with  cold  hands 
and  a  pocket  knife  to  remedy  the 
gun.  There  he  was  with  springs, 
bolts,  etc.,  spread  out  on  his  hand- 
kerchief while   the   geese   flew  all 
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around  him.  The  time  to  fix  a  gun 
is  in  camp.  However,  I  look  to  the 
safety  and  in  the  breach  of  the  gun 
to  see  if  it  is  loaded  when  the  geese 
come.    It  is  part  of  the  game. 

After  a  while  the  flight  was  over. 
We  had  fifteen  geese  and  counted  it 
a  successful  morning's  shoot.  Some 
of  us  have  done  better  than  that; 
but  that  was  under  peculiarly  favor- 
able circumstances.  Geese  are  hard 
to  get  at  the  best.  Some  novice  may 
accidentally  run  into  pot  luck  and 
bring  back  a  big  bag  of  geese  and  for- 
ever boast  of  his  feat;  but  the  man 
who  has  hunted  geese  on  the  stubble 
or  among  the  cane  brakes,  knows 
what  it  is  to  get  a  goose  these  days. 
The  writer  fell  right  into  such  pot 
luck  once  while  hunting  ducks.  I 
was  sitting  well  hid  in  some  small 
bushes,  getting  the  ducks  as  they  flew 
between  two  small  lakes.  It  was  a 
warm  day  in  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember when  it  was  good  to  be  out. 
The  thought  of  geese  had  not  entered 
my  mind,  when  all  at  once  the  fam- 
iliar cry  of  the, wild  goose  was  heard. 
Down  the  lake  they  came,  someone 
having  frightened  them  at  the  other 
end  of  the  lake.  I  had  number  6 
shot; for  ducks.  The  geese  seemed 
to  eome  right  for  me,  but  veered  off 
to  one  side,  a  little  too  far,  but  my 
second  shot  brought  one  down.  While 
I  was  extricating  myself  from  the 
little  Saskatoon  berry  bush,  I  heard 
the  geese  again.  They  had  evidently 
been  raised  on  that  lake  and  did 
not  like  to  leave  it  so  early  in  the 
day.  They  had  circled  a  little  knoll 
and  were  coming  right  back  to  the 
lake,  heading  for  the  bushes  where 
I  was  hiding.  Down  they  came. 
They  would  dip  as  if  to  light  and 
would  rise  again.  They  came  right 
at  me.  All  the  time  they  were  get- 
ting nearer  my  bush.  I  saw  their 
eyes,  their  legs,  the  beautiful  sheen 
of  their  sleek  bodies.  Ah!  It  was 
great.  It  seemed  to  me  I  could  have 
reached  out  and  grabbed  them  with 
my  hands.  They  were  all  around 
me.  I  picked  out  two  and  got  them 
I  could  not  have  missed  them  with  a 
loaded  gun.  It  was  simply  pot  luck 
to  get  such  a  chance.  What  I  en- 
joyed most  at  the  time  and  what 
brings  me  the  greater  pleasure  now 


whenever  I  recall  that  instance,  is 
not  the  fact  that  I  got  three  geese 
but  the  sight  and  experience  of  being 
surrounded  by  flying,  crying  wild 
geese,  many  of  them  almost  within 
arm's  length. 

This  is  not  the  end  of  this  story 
but  it  is  a  good  place  to  stop.  We 
returned  to  camp  and  had  lunch. 
In  the  afternoons  we  would  hunt 
prairie  chickens,  grouse  or  ducks. 
When  evening  came  we  had  a  big 
spread,  smoked  and  told  stories  until 
late  at  night.  The  camp  fire  was 
burning  outside  of  the  tent  and  in 
the  fire  was  a  large  boulder.  When 
time  came  for  "turning  in"  the 
boulder  was  rolled  inside  the  tent  and 
it  kept  the  tent  good  and  warm  until 
morning.  We  had  with  us,  when  we 
returned  home  many  geese,  prairie 
chicken,  grouse,  partridge,  several 
varieties  of  ducks  and  a  crane. 

The  outing  was  good;  the  stories 
interesting;  the  meals  relished.  Such 
outings  are  good  for  a  man,  not  only 
for  the  time  being » but  for  years  to 
come.  Some  day  I  shall  make  that 
trip  again  and  I  hope  to  have  at 
least  some  of  my  former  companions 
along. 

N.  B. — No  whooping  or  white  crane  may 
now  be  lawfully  killed  in  Saskatchewan. 
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THE  FOXHOUND 


Hubert 

WHILE  it  is  not  claimed  that  the 
Walker  foxhound  is  the  best 
cold-trailer,  I  do  assert  that 
they  can  handle  a  fox  better  than  any 
other  dog,  as  I  believe  that  most  all 
other  foxhounds  are  a  little  closer 
bred  to  the  old  Sleuth  or  Talbot 
hound.  They  will  try  to  straddle  a 
track  and  ponder  it  out,  step  by  step. 
The  natural  instinct  of  a  fox  on  a 
very  damp  night  is  to  endeavor  to 
make  all  his  tracks  under  water; 
while  the  same  fox,  if  started  in  a 
damp  place  on  a  dry,  windy  night 
will  get  himsjgjf  a  drink  the  first 
thing  after  leaving  his  den.  He  will 
then  at  once  take  to  high,  dry  ground, 
or  run  through  loose  leaves  and  try 
to  throw  his  pursuers  off  the  trail. 
The  old  fashioned  hound  comes  along 
and  strikes.  He  depends  on  cold-; 
trailing,  and  as  he  nears  the  low  and 
marshy  ground  the  scent  seems 
stronger  to  him,  and  here  he  lingers 
trying  to  unravel  it  step  by  step,  and 
before  he  has  cast  ahead  to  catch  a 
hotter  trail,  sly  old  reynard  is  several 
miles  ahead  on  some  high  ridge  tak- 
ing it  easy.  While  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  condemning  the 
old-fashioned  hound,  as  I  love  to 


Hutton 

hear  their  long-drawn,  melodious 
voices,  there  is  another  feature  which 
is  a  drawback  to  them  in  a  fast  race, 
namely,  their  long-drawn  voices  cut 
their  wind. 

From  experience  I  have  learned 
that  the  scenting  particles  of  a  fox 
linger  in  the  vapor  that  hovers  close 
to  the  earth,  if  the  wind  is  in  the 
south  or  west.  But  if  the  wind  is 
in  the  north  or  east,  don't  blame 
your  dogs  for  not  running  a  fox  to 
death  in  four  or  five  hours,  for  if 
these  conditions  exist  it  is  a  dry  wind 
and  the  scenting  particles  rise  with 
the  vapor  and  the  hound  can  only 
depend  on  the  footprints,  and  you 
will  not  have  a  good  race.  On  the' 
other  hand,  if  the  wind  is  in  the 
south  or  west,  it  is  a  damp  wind  and 
the  vapor  is  low,  consequently  the 
fox  leaves  his  scent  on  the  trees, 
weeds,  fences,  and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing he  passes.  This  is  where  the 
Walker  dog  surpasses  all  others,  as 
he  doesn't  only  depend  on  the  foot- 
prints, but  runs  with  head  high  up 
in  the  air,  and  quickly  catches  the 
particles  of  scent  left  by  the  fleeing 
fox,  getting  away  with  a  glad  cry 
without  delay. 
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The  Walker  foxhound  has  a  rough, 
coarse,  wiry  coat  of  hair.  Some  of 
them  have  bush  tails.  All  have  good 
coats  and  well-padded  feet.  They 
are  tireless  workers  and  great  rangers. 
I  have  known  some  of  these  dogs  to 
go  five  miles  to  get  a  fox,  and  have 
seen  some  of  them  swim  the  river 
several  times  in  succession  without 
apparently  lessening  their  speed. 
They  are  the  greatest  barkers  ever, 
possessing  a  short,  quick,  ringing 
voice,  and  after  the  fox  is  up  some  of 
these  dogs  speak  quite  as  regularly 
as  a  bell  taps  or  a  clock  ticks  until  a 
"lose"  is  made,  and  they  have  no 


equal  for  speed,  endurance  and  stay- 
ing qualities,  together  with  a  headful 
of  fox  sense. 

Our  very  best  running  is  in  the 
spring  before  the  sap  starts  in  the 
grass  and  weeds,  and  while  the  young 
ones  are  in  the  den.  The  mother  fox 
comes  out  of  her  den  about  sundown 
and  searches  for  food,  and  when 
struck  by  a  hound  will  usually  half- 
circle  until  the  dog  fox  squalls,  and 
then  she  will  make  straight  for  the 
den.  At  this  moment  the  dog  fox 
crosses  her  trail,  leading  the  hounds 
away  in  a  different  direction,  and 
he  will  seldom  come  near  the  den 
again,  but  if  hard  pressed  by  the 
hounds  he  will  take  refuge  in  a  differ- 
ent place.    This  is  natural  instinct, 


I  suppose,  to  keep  the  hounds  away 
from  his  family.  Some  claim  they 
cannot  run  a  mother-fox.  There  is 
nothing  strange  about  this,  to  my 
mind,  for  no  man  ever  saw  a  bird 
dog  point  a  pheasant  or  quail  on  a 
nest.  They  hold  no  scent  for  a  dog 
while  brooding.  Mysterious  Nature 
provides  us  with  a  dog  to  scent  our 
game  and  also  provides  the  game 
to  be  scented,  but  she  also  provides 
weather  and  other  conditions  whereby 
our  brooding  game  is  protected,  other- 
wise all  game  would  soon  become 
extinct.  As  Mother  Earth  takes 
away  the  scent  from  the  brooding 
pheasant  and  quail,  so  does  she  take 
away  the  scenting  particles  of  the 
mother  fox. 

However,  this  is  the  best  season  of 
the  year  in  which  to  start  young  dogs, 
as  the  old  dog  fox,  generally,  doesn't 
go  very  far  away,  but  soon  circles 
back  to  investigate  his  home  sur- 
roundings; but  as  the  young  ones  get 
old  enough  to  run,  the  weeds  get 
large  and  full  of  sap  that  intermingles 
with  the  scent  of  the  fox  and  thus 
keeps  the  pursuing  hound  baffling 
in  rage  trying  to  find  which  way  his 
quarry  has  gone.  This  is  where  good 
olpl  Mother  Nature  again  takes  care 
of  her  offspring;  but  as  time  wends 
away  and  the  summer's  growth  be- 
gins to  fade,  the  young  ones  are  large 
enough  and  can  get  away.  Then  the 
scenting  is  good  again,  and  with  horn 
and  hounds  we  are  happy  and  willing, 
so  away  we  go  to  have  the  greatest 
sport  and  to  listen  to  the  grandest 
music  that  mortal  man  may  enjoy. 
Would  that  an  artist  could  paint  on 
canvas  a.  true  picture  of  the  chase! 
What  a  revelation  it  would  be  to  our 
parlor  friends  that  are  unacquainted 
with  nature  and  the  grand  big  out- 
o'-doors! 

I  believe  that  the  Walker  hound 
can  discover  the  front  and  back  of 
a  fox  trail  quicker  than  any  other  dog, 
for  he  gets  busy  as  soon  as  he  strikes 
and  doesn't  linger  on  a  scent,  but 
casts  ahead  and  soon  has  his  fox  up 
and  away. 

Our  New  England  friends  tell  us 
that  they  often  run  a  fox  for  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  without 
catching  him,  or  making  him  take  to 
earth.    This  is  easily  accounted  for. 
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As  a  rule,  the  wind  is  in  the  north  or 
east,  with  the  ground  and  snow 
usually  frozen  so  hard,  or  so  cold,  that 
the  particles  of  scent  left  for  a  fast 
dog  to  handle  are  too  cold  to  carry 
it  away  with  much  speed.  The  same 
conditions  are  applicable  to  Canada, 


of  course,  as  to  New  England,  hence, 
brother  Canadian  sportsmen,  you  will 
do  well  to  take  weather  and  other 
conditions  into  your  consideration  be- 
fore condemning  your  dog  for  failure 
to  run  to  death  in  a  short  time  one 
of  your  fleet-footed  wise  old  foxes. 


THE   DELTA   OF  THE  ATHABASCA 
AND  THE  PEACE 

"B" 


THE  great  Northern  Territories  of  the 
Dominion  are  at  present  at  a  most  in- 
teresting stage.  We  are  there  on  the 
eve  of  great  events,  wonderful  changes  are 
impending.  This  vast  region,  the  true  "Great 
Lone  Land"  of  Canada  so  long  locked  against 
the  world,  seems  forced  at  long  last  to  give 
way  before  the  advances  of  civilization.  The 
day  seems  very  close  at  hand  when  those 
magnificent  stretches  of  lake  and  river  water- 
ways, extending  from  the  Athabasca  to  the 
Arctic,  will  be  open  to  the  traffic  of  the  world. 

It  is  reported  that  the  new  line  of  railway 
(Alberta  and  Waterways  is  I  think,  the  name) 
now  under  construction,  will  be  completed 
to  its  objective  point,  Fort  McMurray,  in  the 
near  future.  With  the  completion  of  this 
road  the  connecting  steamers,  plying  on  the 
lakes  and  rivers  beyond,  will  bring  the  re- 
motest points  in  the  North  within  easy  reach. 
The  tourist  from  the  south  can  then  go  by 
rail  to  McMurray  and  from  there  by  river 
steamer  to  Athabasca,  MacKenzie  River,  or 
on  to  the  Arctic  coast  if  he  wants  to. 

These  facts  ought  to  be  of  interest  not  only 
to  business  men  and  homesteaders,  but  to 
tourists  and  sportsmen.  To  the  Easterner, 
especially,  for  it  will  open  to  him  fresh  fields 
for  sport. 

A  few  hours'  run  down  the  river  from  Mc- 
Murray would  bring  him  to  old  Fort  Chip- 
ewyan,  and  in  the  near  neighborhood  of 
Chipewyan  are  the  great  marshes  which 
form  one  of  the  finest  wild-fowl  resorts  on  the 
continent. 

Chipewyan,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at 
a  map,  is  situated  on  the  Western  extremity 
of  Lake  Athabasca.  Two  great  rivers,  the 
Athabasca  and  the  Peace,  flow  into  the  Lake, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Fort.  Between 
the  mouths  of  these  rivers  and  extending  far 
back  from  the  lake  is  a  vast  tract  of  marshy, 


submerged  land.  Any  one  descending  the 
Athabasca  from  McMurray  may  notice  the 
change  that  takes  place  as  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  approached.  This  change  is  notice- 
able while  yet  far  back  from  the  lake.  The 
river  banks  become  lower.  The  stream  be- 
comes much  wider.  Willows  take  the  place 
of  the  poplars.  Islands  on  every  hand  seem 
almost  to  block  the  passage.  These  great 
marshes  and  submerged  lands  stretch  to  the 
North  as  far  as  eye  can  see.  The  delta  of 
these  rivers  thus  forms  a  great  lagoon  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  be  the  home  of  wild  ducks 
and  other  birds.  Large  portions  of  the  lower 
lands  are  periodically  flooded.  The  Peace 
and  Athabasca  Rivers  are  mountain  streams. 
The  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains 
in  early  summer  fills  the  many  tributary 
streams,  which,  pouring  their  waters  into  the 
main  stream,  speedily  bring  it  to  flood  stage. 
When  these  waters  reach  the  lake  great  areas 
of  low  land  are  flooded  and  remain  so  for 
weeks.  One  result  of  this  annual  flooding  is 
seen  in  the  many  small  streams  and  rivulets 
with  which  these  delta  lands  are  cut  up. 
This  inrush  of  waters  gradually  forms  trenches 
or  furrows  which  are  deepened  and  widened 
by  every  successive  inrush  until  they  attain, 
in  some  cases,  the  size  of  small  rivers. 

Much  also  of  the  lower  lands  adjoining 
the  lake  become  submerged  through  the 
rising  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  caused  by  a 
strong  wind  from  the  East. 

These  agencies  combine  to  make  these 
great  marshes  an  ideal  feeding  and  breeding 
place  for  ducks,  geese  and  other  wild-fowl  of 
those  Northern  regions.  Every  spring  and 
fall  myriads  of  these  wild  fowl,  on  their 
migratory  passage  north,  and  on  their  return, 
make  this  their  feeding  ground. 

It  is  the  great  summer  home  and  breeding 
place  of  the  wild  duck.    Here  ducks  of  all 
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species  nest  and  hatch  their  broods  by  the 
thousand.  The  Indians  of  the  district  kill 
numbers  of  the  young  birds,  going  in  their 
canoes  to  the  breeding  places  when  the  new- 
broods  though  almost  full  grown  are  not  yet 
able  to  fly.  They  get  all  they  want  without 
the  expenditure  of  ammunition.  A  blow 
with  a  stick  or  paddle  will  kill  them.  Hun- 
dreds thus  killed  are  brought  to  the  Fort  and 
offered  for  sale.  But  the  number  killed  in 
this  way  are  not  missed.  They  make  no 
appreciable  impression  apparently  on  the 
season's  output. 

It  was  the  fortunate  lot  of  the  writer  to 
pass  three  years  at  Fort  Chipewyan  a  few 
decades  back.  Though  the  sporting  instinct 
in  me  was  all  but  dead  when  I  went  there,  it 
soon  revived  as  I  listened  to  local  sportsmen. 
The  accounts  of  their  shooting  expeditions, 
the  abundance  of  wild  fowl  and  the  numbers 
bagged,  were  most  interesting.  It  was  some- 
thing new  to  me  and  made  me  anxious  to  see 
these  things  for  myself.  When  after  a  time 
the  opportunity  came  I  gladly  embraced 
it.  A  party  of  Indians,  who  happened  to  be 
staying  in  the  neighborhood  were  about  to 
set  out  on  a  shooting  expedition.  An  in- 
vitation to  join  the  party  was  given  to  myself 
and  a  friend,  and  was  cordially  accepted. 
Taking  my  camping  kit,  and  with  an  ample 
supply  of  ammunition,  we  joined  our  Indian 
friends  on  the  lake  front,  where  the  canoe 
lay  ready  to  receive  us.  We  were,  of  course, 
to  go  by  canoe.  In  that  land  of  lakes  and 
rivers  it  was  about  the  only  way  we  could  go. 
There  the  birch  bark  canoe  is  a  thing  of  prime 
necessity.  It  is  wonderfully  suited  to  the 
environment.  At  Chipewyan  the  usefulness 
of  the  horse  or  the  automobile  as  a  means  of 
locomotion  would  be  practically  nil. 

Placing  our  baggage  and  ourselves  in  the 
canoes  we  were  presently  gliding  swiftly 
through  the  water.  The  day  was  beautiful; 
one  of  those  autumn  days  for  which  Chipew- 
yan is  famed.  The  summer  heat  and  mos- 
quitoes were  past  and  winter  chill  not  yet 
come.  j 

With  paddles  vigorously  plying  it  did  not 
take  us  long  to  cross  the  four  or  five  miles  of 
lake  which  fronts  the  Fort.  Presently  we 
entered  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Peace.  The  main  channel  of 
the  Peace  is  a  considerable  distance  north. 
A  few  miles  up  this  stream  brought  us  to 
Quartre  Fourches.  Here  the  Hudson's  Bay 
people  have  their  summer  fishery.  Diverging 
at  this  point  from  the  Quatre  Fourches  River, 
we  took  a  lesser  stream  which  led  us  deeper 
into  the  region  of  marsh  and  fen.  Following 


this  for  some  miles,  we  reached  a  point  where 
the  stream  forked  and  presently  found  our- 
selves ascending  one  of  the  branches.  It  was 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  width  with  two 
muddy  banks.  The  stream  became  shallower 
as  we  went  on  until  we  reached  the  head  of 
navigation  beyond  which  the  depth  of  water 
was  not  enough  even  for  a  birch  canoe.  Here 
we  landed.  The  canoes  were  drawn  up  on 
the  bank  and  left  there.  The  end  of  the 
journey  had  to  be  performed  on  foot.  Shoul- 
dering our  packs,  we  trudged  through  two  or 
three  miles  of  slough  and  pond  and  grass 
covered  land,  land  and  water  being  about 
evenly  distributed.  Finally  we  reached  the 
spot  chosen  by  our  guides  for  camp  and  shoot- 
ing ground.  A  clump  of  willows  some  acre 
or  two  in  extent,  with  a  few  trees  interspersed, 
afforded  all  the  shelter  needed  for  a  comfort- 
able camp.  The  country  all  about  us,  as 
far  as  eye  could  reach,  was  level  and  grass 
covered,  dotted  with  patches  of  water.  The 
grass  was  for  the  most  part  short.  On  one 
side  of  our  camp  was  a  long  narrow  slough 
of  clear  water.  Ducks  and  geese  could  be 
seen  and  heard  on  all  sides.  The  afternoon 
was  already  well  advanced.  After  a  hurried 
meal  each  man  seized  his  gun  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  camp  was  deserted.  In  a  little 
while  shots  could  be  heard  on  all  sides. 

Going  about  half  a  mile  from  camp,  I  took 
my  station  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between 
two  sloughs.  Two  others  of  the  party  were 
close  by.  I  was  hardly  settled  in  my  place 
when  a  couple  of  grey  geese  came  flying  by 
at  a  somewhat  leisurely  pace  and  at  very  close 
range.  From  the  size  of  the  birds  and  their 
nearness  it  seemed  impossible  to  miss.  Bad 
shot  as  I  am,  I  brought  one  of  the  birds  down. 
For  me  this  was  a  good  beginning.  I  could 
hear  my  dusky  neighbors,  who  saw  my  per- 
formance, exchange  words  of  approval.  That 
shot  had  evidently  raised  me  a  peg  in  their 
estimation.  Unfortunately  this  initial  suc- 
cess was  not  sustained.  Much  good  ammuni- 
tion was  wasted  that  afternoon.  Despite 
bad  shooting,  however,  I  managed  to  bring 
down  several  birds. 

The  shooting  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Flock  followed  flock  so  closely  that  the  guns 
were  kept  busy.  It  was  the  day  of  the 
muzzle  loader.  Breech  loaders  had  not  yet 
got  so  far  north.  When  night  came  the 
hunters  returned  to  camp,  each  bearing  the 
results  of  his  shooting.  Some  of  the  better 
shots  had  already  bagged  a  goodly  number  of 
birds. 

The  labors  of  the  day  over,  we  surrendered 
ourselves  to  the  comfort  and  delight  of  an 
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evening  by  the  camp-fire  which  was  soon 
under  way.  A  large  camp  kettle  was  sus- 
pended over  it.  While  this  was  being  done 
others  of  the  party  busied  themselves  at 
plucking  and  dressing  some  of  the  newly  killed 
birds.  These  when  ready,  were  cast  into  the 
camp  kettle  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time 
my  friend  and  I  had  set  before  us  a  prime  fat 
goose,  large  enough,  it  seemed,  to  suffice 
half  a  dozen  hungry  men.  This,  with  some 
of  the  supplies  brought  from  home  made  a 
banquet  fit  for  a  King.  Our  friends  did  full 
justice  to  their  share  of  the  feast.  Their 
capacity  for  fat  goose  was  a  thing  to  wonder 
at.  The  feast  disposed  of,  the  pipes  succeeded, 
and  over  these  the  events  of  the  day  were 
discussed  with  much  laughter  and  fun  inter- 
mingled. While  we  sat  by  the  camp-fire  in 
the  sinking  twilight  flock  after  flock  of  ducks 
flew  by  us,  often  within  easy  gunshot  range. 
They  did  this  with  perfect  impunity.  Our 
Indian  friends  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
shoot  ducks  while  geese  and  other  larger 
birds  were  in  abundance.  Their  supply  of 
ammunition  was  limited,  and  so  had  to  be 
spent  to  the  best  advantage.  Once  only  during 
this  outing  were  a  few  ducks  shot.  This  was 
the  act  of  one  of  the  younger  Indians.  The 
older  man  evidently  disapproved,  attributing 
the  act  to  the  rashness  and  folly  of  youth.  None 
the  less  we  found  these  same  ducks  very  nice 
when  cooked  and  served  up  later  on.  After 
a  diet  of  goose  three  times  a  day  a  mallard  in 
prime  condition  proved  nice  for  a  change. 

Bedtime  came,  each  man  wrapped  himself 
in  his  blanket  by  the  campfire.  I  remained 
awake  far  into  the  night,  listening  to  the 
noises  made  by  the  birds  in  the  marshes 
around  us. 

Our  second  day's  experiences  were  pretty 
much  a  repetition  of  our  first.  It  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  When  evening  came 
the  bags  brought  in  showed  that  the  day's 
shooting  had  been  a  success.  One  incident 
in  that  day's  experiences  made  a  special  im- 
pression on  me.  It  was  the  wonderful  perfec- 
tion which  certain  of  the  Indians  attain  in 
the  art  of  imitiatingthe  different  calls  or  cries 
of  the  wild  goose.  I  had  often  before  seen 
instances  of  this,  but  never  anything  to  equal 
what  I  saw  here.  It  happened  that  I  had 
taken  my  station  on  one  side  of  a  slough  while 
on  the  opposite  side,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  the  head  man  of  our  party  of 
Indians  (I  called  him  the  Chief)  had  his  sta- 
tion. I  had  not  been  long  there  before  his 
powers  in  this  line  were  made  manifest  to  me. 
The  birds  were  flying  pretty  steadily  but  I 
scarcely  got  a  shot.    It  mattered  not  from 


what  side  the  birds  came,  so  long  as  they  were 
within  reach  of  his  voice,  he  could  count,  with 
almost  certainty,  on  bringing  them  within 
range  of  his  gun.  If  a  flock  of  geese  came  by 
not  near  enough  to  him,  he  had  only  lo  give 
the  imitating  call,  and  at  once  there  was  an 
answering  call  from  the  geese.  They  turned 
out  of  their  course  and  circled  round.  One 
or  two  more  calls  were  interchanged  and  the 
birds  were  brought  within  range.  Repeatedly 
I  was  defrauded  of  what  promised  to  be  a 
splendid  shot  through  this  uncanny  power  of 
my  neighbor.  A  flock  would  be  coming 
straight  towards  me.  When  almost  within 
range  his  call  would  be  heard  and  responded 
to  and  the  chance  was  lost  to  me.  It  was 
very  interesting  to  watch  all  this  as  an  ex- 
hibition of  art.  His  proficiency  in  the  lan- 
guage was  marvellous.  From  a  sportsman's 
point  of  view,  however,  he  was  not  a  desirable 
neighbor.  My  chances  of  shooting  anything 
in  his  neighborhood  were  nil.  I,  therefore, 
retired  to  another  place,  distant  enough  from 
him  as  to  be  beyond  the  readi  of  his  siren 
voice.  Another  little  incident  that  befell  me 
(I  was  rather  unfortunate  that  day)  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  a  goose.  A  flock  came  directly 
over  me  at  very  close  range.  When  directly 
overhead  I  shot  at  them  and  one  bird  fell  a 
few  yards  from  me,  coming  down  with  a  great 
thud,  as  if  the  neck  were  broken.  Without 
stopping  to  reload  I  stepped  forward,  in- 
tending to  set  it  up  for  a  decoy.  When  in 
the  act  of  reaching  out  my  hand  to  pick  it 
up  I  was  astounded  to  see  it  pick  itself  up. 
After  a  few  seconds  rising  on  its  wings,  it  flew 
out  of  reach.  It  was  somewhat  groggy  at 
the  start,  but  soon  went  on  its  way  apparently 
all  right.  The  only  way  I  could  account  for 
this  strange  fact  was  that  the  charge  had 
passed  so  close  to  the  bird's  head,  and  at  such 
near  range  that  the  shock  had  momentarily 
paralyzed  it,  thus  causing  that  sudden  fall. 

The  day  following  was  Sunday.  My  friend 
and  I  were  Protestants.  Our  Indian  com- 
panions were  Romanists.  As  a  matter  of 
principle  we  two  decided  to  abstain  from 
shooting  on  Sunday.  Our  Romanist  friends 
were  not  hampered  by  such  scruples  and  so 
spent  the  day  shooting  as  usual.  But  before 
setting  forth  for  the  day's  sport  they  held  a 
religious  sen-ice.  Retiring  a  few  yards  from 
the  camp-fire  they  ranged  themselves  in  order. 
One  of  them  officiated  as  minister,  conduct- 
ing the  service.  I  was  told  that  the  Indian 
thus  distinguished  was  a  young  man  who  had 
spent  some  years  at  the  mission  school  and 
was  as  a  consequence  better  instructed  than 
the  others.    Their  religious  duties  performed, 
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they  set  forth  for  their  day's  sport.  I  had 
brought  with  me  some  books  and  so  spent 
the  day  reading.  My  friend,  not  being  a 
reader,  had  no  such  occupation;  Time, 
therefore,  hung  very  heavily  on  his  hands. 
It  was  aggravating  to  hear  the  shooting  going 
on  and  this  was  increased  by  the  behaviour 
of  the  birds.  One  flock  after  another  would 
pass  by,  in  some  cases  hovering  over  our 
heads,  as  if  tempting  and  daring  us  to  shoot. 
My  friend  stood  this  for  a  time.  But  at 
length  he  declared  it  was  more  than  flesh 
and  blood  could  stand.  Tossing  his  Protest- 
ant principles  to  the  winds,  he  took  his  gun 
and  joined  the  others. 

One  more  day's  shooting  and  the  Indians 
had  used  up  all  their  ammunition.  Happen- 
ing to  have  more  than  I  was  likely  to  need, 
I  agreed  to  a  proposal  made  by  my  friend, 
the  Chief,  to  let  him  have  my  surplus  stock, 
the  birds  shot  to  be  divided  between  us; 
The  last  half  day  was  spent  under  this  ar- 
rangement. When  evening  came  I  was 
handed  the  geese  as  my  share  of  the  spoils. 

Next  morning  preparations  for  home  going 
were  the  ocder  of  the  day.  First  we  were 
confront^^vith  the  task,  a  pretty  formidable 
one,  of  transporting  our  birds  and  other 
belongings  over  the  two  or  three  miles  of 
slough  and  mud  to  the  canoe  landing.  A  fat 
goose  is  a  heavy  bird  and  his  heaviness  in- 
creases in  a  surprising  way  when  he  is  being 
carried  through  a  soft  muddy  slough.  Some 
of  the  Indians  had  already  transported  part 
of  their  burdens  over.  The  Chief  had  with 
him  a  boy  who  had  been  employed  at  this 
work  for  some  days.  He  was  able,  as  a  con- 
sequence, to  give  me  a  helping  hand.  With 
his  help  I  had  only  to  go  over  the  ground 
twice.  My  first  load  I  got  over  without 
mishap.  With  my  second  I  was  not  so  for- 
tunate. In  crossing  a  specially  miry,  slough 
my  feet  got  entangled  in  the  mud.  In 
struggling  to  get  free,  over-weighted  as  I  was 
with  the  load,  I  lost  my  balance  and  found  my- 
self floundering  in  the  mud,  much  to  the  de- 
light of  those  of  my  companions  who  saw  it. 
However,  no  serious  damage  was  done  and 
eventually,  after  much  toil,  all  our  stuff  was 
got  over  to  the  shipping  point.  Placing  these 
in  the  canoes,  we  were  soon  gliding  down  the 
little  stream  on  our  homeward  course. 

Hitherto  the  weather  had  been  clear  and 
fine  but  now  a  change  took  place.  Rain  set 
in  with  a  heavy  wind.  When  we  reached  the 
lake  the  wind  was  so  high  and  the  sea  so 
rough  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  attempt 
the  crossing  in  our  canoes.  We,  therefore, 
took  shelter  in  a  small  islet  by  the  lake  shore. 


In  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  banks 
of  reeds  grew  along  the  narrow  inlets  and 
sloughs  of  open  water,  which  ran  back  from 
the  lake.  I  have  been  told  that  under  certain 
conditions  splendid  shooting  is  to  be  had  along 
these  reed  sheltered  channels.  Geese  and 
other  wildfowl  seem  to  have  a  certain  regular 
program  to  carry  out  each  day.  They  are 
accustomed  for  feeding  purposes  no  doubt 
to  fly  from  one  part  of  the  marsh  to  another. 
A  very  strong  wind,  however,  if  from  the 
direction  contrary  to  that  they  would  go, 
interferes  with  this  procedure.  They  find 
it  impossible  to  fly  in  the  open.  To  make 
headway  against  the  wind  they  are  forced 
to  fly  along  one  of  these  narrow  reed  sheltered 
channels.  At  certain  points  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  cross  over  from  one  channel  to 
another.  In  doing  this  they  raise  themselves 
only  enough  to  clear  the  top  of  the  reeds. 
The  sportsman,  taking  his  station  at  one  of 
these  crossing  places,  can  get  perfect  cover 
in  the  reeds.  As  flock  follows  flock  in  rapid 
succession  he  is  kept  busy  loading  and  firing 
ior  hours  at  a  time.  Shooting  at  such  close 
range  it  is  almost  impossible  to  miss.  Won- 
derful stories  are  told  of  the  number  of  birds 
sometimes  bagged  under  these  conditions.  I 
refrain  from ,  repeating  these  stories  as  it 
might  impose  too  heavy  a  tax  on  the  credulity 
of  my  readers.  It  might  be  set  down  as  one 
of  those  hunter's  yarns  invented  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unsophisticated,  and  which  are 
to  be  taken  with  a  very  large  percentage  of 
salt.  In  this  connection,  however,  I  would 
like  to  quote  some  words  of  Miss  Agnes 
Deans  Cameron  in  her  book,  "The  New 
North."  They  relate  to  Chipewyan  and 
were  written  shortly  after  she  had  passed 
through  that  place  on  her  return  from  the 
north.  The  words  are  these:  "August  17. 
The  fall  hunt  of  wavies  has  already  begun. 
We  learn  afterwards  that  the  Loutit  boys 
alone  made  a  bag  of  sixteen  hundred  of  these 
birds."  I  don't  think  this  story  at  all  in- 
credible. 

In  passing  I  would  say  that  visiting  sports- 
men, new  to  that  country,  would  do  well  to 
secure  one  of  the  Loutit  boys  as  guide  to  the 
shooting  grounds. 

But  to  return  to  the  narration  of  our  own 
adventures.  Before  the  night  was  over  the 
weather  moderated  sufficiently  to  enable  us 
to  continue  our  passage.  We  reached  the 
Fort  in  the  early  morning.  To  my  friends 
there  I  was  able  to  report  that  the  marshes 
of  the  Athabasca  as  a  resort  for  wildfowl  were 
all  that  they  had  been  represented  and  welj 
deserved  to  be  called  "a  sportsman's  paradise. \ 


GAME  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NORTH- 
ERN ROCKIES 

Some  Comments  on  an  Article  Previously  Appearing  in  Rod  and  Gun, 

and  a  Reply  Thereto. 

In  the  September  1916  issue  of  Rod  and  Gun  appeared  the  text  of  an  address  on  the  Pro- 
hibition of  the  Sale  of  Game,  delivered  by  a  well-known  authority,  Frederick  K.  Vreeland  of  the 
Camp  Fire  Club  of  North  America,  New  York,  before  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Fisheries, 
Game  and  Fur  Bearing  Animals,  at  Ottawa.  Herewith  we  publish  some  comments  by  F.  F.  Leh- 
man of  Little  Current,  Ont.  on  Mr.  Vreeland' s  report  of  conditions  in  the  Northern  Rockies  tmb-. 
bodied  in  the  address  referred  to,  and  also  a  reply  to  same  by  Mr.  Vreeland,  to  whom  the  publishers 
thought  well  to  submit  Mr.  Lehman's  article  before  giving  it  publicity. 


MR.  LEHMAN'S  COMMENTS. 

HAVING  recently  picked  up  a  back  num- 
ber of  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  I  was 
much  interested  in  a  report  made  by 
Mr.  Fredrick  K.  Vreeland  of  New  York,  be- 
fore the  committee  on  Fisheries,  Game  and 
Furbearers,  at  Ottawa. 

First,  because  it  seemed  strange  to  tne, 
that  such  a  committee  should  have  got  their 
report  from  an  American  instead  of  some  good 
reliable  Canadian  citizen,  of  which  there  are 
surely  many  capable  of  making  such  a  report 
from  years  of  actual  study  and  intimacy 
with  the  situation. 


And  secondly,  because  a  part  of  this  report 
is  very  misleading  as  to  the  actual  conditions, 
to  say  the  least. 

I  have  spent  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the 
north,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  this  time 
in  the  same  territory  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Vreeland,  and  beg  permission  to  express  a 
few  of  my  views  to  the  public  through  your 
valuable  magazine.  I  have  made  many  trips 
through  Montana,  where  there  are  still  plenty 
of  Big  Horn  other  than  on  game  preserves; 
and  also  from  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
mouth  of  Nelson  River  at  Hudson  Bay,  and 
from  Tonequah  Mountains  to  the  mouth  of 
the  McKenzie  River,  a  distance  of  1,700  mites, 
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and  this  whole  territoryhas  abundance  of  moose. 

And  as  to  the  Beaver  Indians  going  to 
Laird  River  in  1912  to  hunt,  a  distance  of 
150  miles  as  stated  b\  Mr.  Vreeland,  I  want 
to  say:  Beaver  Indians  cannot  reach  Laird 
River  from  their  reservation  short  of  350 
miles.  And  readers  .must  form  their  own 
ideas  of  Indians  or  any  one  else,  travelling 
so  far  to  pack  out  moose  meat  for  food.  Be- 
sides this  country,  practically  all  the  way 
from  Beaver  Indian  Reservation  to  the  Laird 
River  is  thickly  populated  with  moose,  cari- 
bou and  Big  Horn,  with  plenty  of  goats  as 
well  in  places,  as  quoted  in  Rod  and  Gun  in 
a  communication  entitled  "Game  in  the 
Peace  River  Country  Unlimited,"  and  men- 
tioned as  in  error  by  Mr.  Vreeland.  Further, 
antelope  do  roam  the  woods,  and  can  be  found 
from  the  old  Rocky  Mountain  House  on  the 
Saskatchewan  River  in  Alberta,  to  Vamp 
Park  in  British  Columbia. 

I  am  also  personally  acquainted  with  "the 
good  scout"  Jack  Evans,  who  acted  as  guide 
for  Mr.  Vreeland  during  the  six  weeks'  trip 
through  British  Columbia,  which  he  men- 
tions, and  I  do  not  think  Jack  Evans  would 
make  the  statements  credited  to  him  by  Mr. 
Vreeland  about  his  neighbors. 

And  I  am  quite  sure  Mr.  Vreeland  did  not, 
but  might  better  have,  informed  the  com- 
mittee of  having  shot  caribou  after  caribou 
until  he  obtained  a  head  with  antlers  large 
enough  to  satisfy  him.  And  how  much  of 
these  caribou  were  made  use  of.  And  now 
sportsmen  and  readers,  is  not  this  wanton 
waste  and  destruction  much  worse  than  the 
poor  settler  killing  perhaps  one  caribou  a 
year  for  food  for  himself  and  family.  And 
further,  Mr.  Vreeland  might  have  told  of 
the  route  he  took  to  reach  his  hunting  grounds. 
I  believe  the  following  is  the  route:  Leaving 
Newland  Station  on  the  G.T.R.  they  travelled 
down  the  Fraser  River  to  Discomb  Portage, 
over  the  portage  and  down  Crooked  River 
into  McLeod's  Lake.  Thence  down  Pack 
River,  into  Parsnip  River,  thence  up  Parsnip 
River  nearly  one  hundred  miles  to  the  moun- 
tains, making  a  250  mile  trip  on  the  low 
lands,  "where  no  hunter  would  expect  to  find 
caribou"  and  still  being  as  far  from  caribou 
grounds  as  they  were  when  they  left  the  R.R. 
I  want  also  to  say  I  am  not  in  favor  of  killing 
game  for  market  and  I  agree  that  in  some 
parts  game  is  in  a  precarious  state.  But 
not  in  my  opinion,  owing  to  pot  hunters, 
of  which  I  have  met  in  all  my  travels  com- 
paratively few  if  any,  nor  do  the  settlers  kill 
enough  game  to  make  any  appreciable  differ- 
ence.   I  know  it  is  safe  to  say,  not  one  in 


every  five  kill  one  caribou  or  moose  in  a 
season.  And  when  that  one  does  make  a 
kill  he  does  not  sell  it  or  leave  it  to  rot,  but 
uses  what  he  can,  and  shares  the  balance 
among  his  neighbors  to  be  used  as  food. 

And  again  if  it  is  necessary  to  travel  so 
far  as  Mr.  Vreeland  says  to  secure  a  caribou 
or  moose  owing  to  their  being  so  scarce, 
what  sane  person  would  attempt  to  pack  the 
meat  so  far  over  such  routes  as  must  be  taken, 
and  then  what  condition  would  it  be  in  at 
the  end  of  such  a  journey,  to  offer  for  sale? 

I  further  agree  with  Mr.  Vreeland  that  the 
people  need  education,  but  not  such  as  he 
practises  or  preaches,  or  calls  facts,  as  to 
destruction  of  big  game,  etc. 

The  real  danger  of  extermination  is — 
wolves.  I  have  seen  the  carcasses  of  seven 
caribou  that  were  killed  in  one  night,  near 
my  cabin  and  short  trap  line,  near  the  head 
waters  of  Finlay  river  and  all  were  nearly 
completely  devoured,  proving  the  immense 
numbers  of  these  marauders.  And  I  have 
travelled  several  times  over  the  territory 
Mr.  Vreeland  says  Beaver  Indians  crossed 
to  reach  Laird  River,  and  have  found  day 
after  day  in  a  stretch  carcass  after  carcass 
of  moose  that  had  been  killed  by  wolves, 
and  have  found  this  same  thing  over  all  the 
different  parts  of  this  territory.  And  educa- 
tion should  commence  by  putting  these  facts 
plainly  and  truthfully  before  the  committee 
in  an  effort  to  induce  them  to  take  some 
measures  of  procedure  to  at  least  kill  large 
quantities  of  wolves,  instead  of  trying  to  have 
them  taken  away  possibly  the  only  way  poor 
settlers  away  back  trying  to  eke  out  an  honest 
living  have  of  getting  any  meat  to  eat.  As 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  these  people  cannot 
get  out  to  the  front  to  secure  any  fresh  meat, 
and  if  they  could,  cannot  afford  to  buy  at 
present  prices.  And  I  say  again,  emphatic- 
ally, all  they  kill  does  not  make  any  notice- 
able difference,  when  compared  with  the 
quantity  destroyed  by  wolves  and  bears. 
These  latter  also  destroy  immense  quantities 
of  moose  calves,  young  caribou,  etc.  The 
grizzlies  even  kill  full-grown  caribou,  as  well. 

One  of  the  best  possible  measures  of  pro- 
tection would  be  a  bounty  on  the  grizzly 
and  a  substantial  increase  in  the  bounty  on 
wolves,  so  as  to  make  it  worth  while  for 
hunters  and  trappers  to  go  after  these  danger- 
ous animals.  I  have  been  in  localities  where 
I  know  it  is  safe  to  say  that  bears  alone  kill 
more  than  either  settlers  or  sportsmen. 

In  all  of  the  above  I  am  not  speaking  at 
random  as  I  have  made  many  years'  study 
of  these  things,    and    know  from  actual 
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observations  what  I  am  talking  or  rather 
writing  about.  In  conclusion  I  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Vreeland  if  he  considers  the  pot 
hunters  destroyed  all  the  wolves,  "that  once 
were  so  numerous"  in  parts  of  Montana,  or 
if  it  is  not  more  probable  that  the  wolves 
killed  off  the  game,  or  nearly  exterminated 
it  and  drove  the  balance  out  to  other  localities, 
and  followed  them  thither,  where  they  will 
soon  repeat  the  act  if  something  is  not  done 
to  lessen  their  numbers. 

These  wolves  never  were  exterminated  in 
Montana  by  killing,  but  when  they  have  kill- 
ed out  about  all  the  game,  they  always  shift 
to  new  districts,  where  killing  of  game  is 
easier  owing  to  its  being  more  plentiful,  and 
follow  this  up  time  and  again.  I  believe 
wolves  are  ever  increasing  in  numbers.  And 
stringent  measures  should  be  taken  to  bring 
about  their  extermination.  I  hope  I  have 
not  trespassed  on  too  much  of  your  valuable 
space,  and  that  the  above  may  be  of  some  use 
in  the  way  of  enlightening  those  most  in- 
terested in  the  protection  of  our  big  game. 


MR.  VREELAND' S  REPLY. 

I  thank  the  publishers  of  Rod  and  Gun 
for  inviting  me  to  answer  the  extraordinary 
letter  of  Mr.  F.  F.  Lehman  regarding  game 
conditions  in  the  Northern  Rockies. 

This  letter  would  be  amazing  if  it  were 
written  by  anyone  but  Mr.  Lehman.  It 
makes  rather  amusing  reading — particularly 
to  one  who  has  spent  many  months  in  suc- 
cessive seasons  traveling  the  country  that 
Lehman  talks  about,  making  a  special  study 
of  the  wild  life  and  collecting  specimens  for 
the  National  Museum.  It  happens  that  I 
have  cut  Mr.  Lehman's  trail  repeatedly  in 
the  North  country  and  learned  something  of 
his  reputation  as  a  pot-hunter;  consequently 
this  kind  of  reckless  talk  from  him  does  not 
surprise  me. 

The  letter  begins  with  misstatement  and 
ends  with  nonsense,  and  in  between  there  are 
so  many  errors  that  I  cannot  attempt  to 
correct  them  all  without  taking  too  much 
space.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  any 
reader  of  Rod  and  Gun  will  be  misled  by  such 
talk.  Viewed  in  the  most  charitable  light 
it  is  the  same  old  story  of  the  Rip  Van  Winkle 
who  has  been  asleep  for  20  years  and  dream- 
ing that  game  is  still  as  plentiful  as  it  ever 
was,  that  the  Government  officials  who  are 
earnestly  striving  to  protect  it  are  all  fools, 
and  that  he  is  the  only  wise  man  remaining 
on  earth. 

The  character  of  the  whole  tirade  is  in- 


dicated by  Lehman's  opening  misstatement 
when  he  says  that  "there  are  still  plenty  of 
Big  Horn  other  than  on  game  preserves" 
in  Montana.  The  simple  fact  is  that  there 
is  not  a  single  Big  Horn  in  the  whole  State  of 
Montana  that  can  be  legally  killed,  as  the 
entire  State  is  closed  to  hunting  of  that 
species.  If  Mr.  Lehman,  after  making  "many 
trips  through  Montana,"  holds  an  opinion 
thus  directly  opposed  to  the  decision  of  the 
State  Legislature  that  there  are  not  enough 
Big  Horn  left  in  the  State  to  justify  killing 
surely  his  views  on  other  subjects  may  at 
least  be  questioned. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Beaver  Indians  going 
north  from  the  Peace  River  to  hunt,  one 
band  that  I  met  near  Laurier  Pass  confessed 
to- having  killed  twenty-seven  moose  in  the 
Liard  and  Nelson  River  countries,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  more.  When  we  met 
them  they  were  bitterly  complaining  that 
they  had  not  found  any  game  for  over  a  week. 
Surely  they  did  not  find  the  "game  in  the 
Peace  River  country  unlimited,"  as  Mr 
Lehman  would  have  us  think. 

Furthermore,  I  will  give  Mr.  Lehman  $500 
for  every  Big  Horn  he  can  produce  from  the 
region  between  "the  Beaver  Indian  Reserva- 
tion and  the  Liard  River."  It  would  be  well 
worth  that,  as  the  species  is  unknown  to 
science  in  that  region.  Evidently  Mr.  Leh- 
man does  not  know  enough  about  sheep  to 
discriminate  between  the  Big  Horn,  whose 
northern  limit,  as  far  as  known,  is  a  little 
north  of  Jarvis  Pass,  and  the  Black  Sheep,  a 
totally  different  species,  which  ranges  north 
of  the  Peace  River. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  Mr.  Lehman's 
reference  to  Jack  Evans,  as  I  have  not  so 
much  as  mentioned  his  name  in  this  con- 
nection. Mr.  Evans  is  a  man  of  fine  char- 
acter and  a  mountaineer  of  extraordinary 
skill.  If  Mr.  Lehman  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  consult  Mr.  Evans,  with  whom  I  spent 
nearly  three  months  on  one  of  my  numerous 
trips  in  the  North  country,  he  might  have 
escaped  some  of  the  many  blunders  in  his 
letter. 

Again  Mr.  Lehman's  extraordinary  dis- 
regard for  fact  is  shown  by  his  description 
of  a  "six  weeks'  trip  through  British  Col- 
umbia," which  he  says  I  made  with  Jack 
Evans.  I  have  never  followed  the  route  he 
outlines,  though  I  have  been  all  over  the  coun- 
try in  question,  except  a  part  of  the  lower 
Parsnip  River.  In  addition,  I  have  worked 
back  to  the  top  of  the  range  in  several  places, 
covering  in  successive  seasons  a  large  part 
of  the  main  range  between  the  Fraser  River 
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and  Laurier  Pass,  north  of  the  Peace  River, 
mapping  over  nine  thousand  square  miles  of 
uncharted  mountains.  I  have  made  a 
special  study  of  the  caribou  in  this  region 
and  photographed  them  many  times. 

Lehman's  insinuation  that  I  have  killed 
caribou  wantonly  for  their  antlers,  is  con- 
temptible and  absolutely  without  the  slight- 
est foundation  in  fact.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
how  Lehman  got  this  idea  unless  from  his 
own  experience.  I  have  killed  only  four 
caribou  in  all  of  my  four  seasons'  work  in 
the  mountains  where  they  range  between  the 
Fraser  River  and  Laurier  Pass.  Besides 
these,  two  others  were  killed  by  other  mem- 
bers of  my  parties.  In  every  case  (except 
one  old  bull  too  tough  to  eat)  the  meat  was 
dried  and  kept  for  several  weeks.  Jack 
Evans  could  have  told  him  how  laboriously 
some  of  the  meat  was  packed  out  of  the  moun- 
tains. Every  large  game  animal  that  I  have 
ever  killed  in  Canada  has  been  preserved  as 
an  entire  scientific  specimen,  carefully  brought 
out  and  passed  by  Canadian  officials. 

I  enclose  a  photograph  showujg  one  of  the 
many  herds  of  caribou  that  Ihave  seen  in 
remote  sections  of  the  mountains.  These 
animals  had  probably  never  seen  a  man,  and 
they  were  so  unconscious  of  danger  that  the 
old  bulls  walked  up  to  within  thirty  or  forty 
yards  to  inspect  me.  I  did  not  touch  a  hair 
of  any  one  of  these  animals,  though  I  did 
later  ask  my  companion  to  get  the  largest 
bull  for  a  scientific  specimen.  This  specimen 
is  now  in  the  National  Museum  and  the  meat 
was  dried,  packed  out  and  used  for  food  for 
three  weeks.  If  the  Editor  desires  any 
further  information  on  this  point  he  can  get 
it  from  my  companion  on  this  trip,  whose- 
name  and  address  I  have  given  him.  It  is 
absurd  to  imagine  any  man  not  absolutely 
crazed  with  the  lust  of  blood  shooting  "caribou 
after  caribou  until  he  obtained  a  head  with 
antlers  large  enough  to  satisfy  him,"  but  it  is 
terrible  to  think  what  would  have  happened 
to  these  confiding  creatures  if  a  man  with 
Lehman's  itching  trigger  finger  had  been 
there. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  show  the  differ- 
ence between  game  conditions  in  the  country 
where  pot-hunters  have  not  been,  but  where 
grizzlies  are  as  abundant  as  they  are  any- 
where, and  the  conditions  that  now  exist  in 
similar  caribou  country  that  has  been  reached 
by  the  settlers. 

J  challenge  Mr.  Lehman  to  explain  why  it 
is  that  the  Tonequah  Mountains,  once  a  mag- 
nificent caribou  range,  have  been  so  terribly 
thinned  out  since  the  railroad  passed  through 


the  Fraser  Valley.  Mr.  Lehman  could  throw 
some  interesting  light  on  this  subject  i}  he  dared 
to  tell  what  he  knows. 

Mr.  Lehman  tries  to  befog  the  issue  and 
iay  the  blame  for  the  extermination  of  game 
on  wolves  and  grizzlies.  This  is  arrant  non- 
sense as  every  impartial  observer  who  knows 
that  country  will  testify.  While  it  is  true 
that  in  certain  limited  sections  wolves  kill 
considerable  quantities  of  game,  and  in  these 
sections  they  should  be  systematically  hunted 
out,  such  cases  are  very  rare  compared  with 
the  vast  areas  of  territory  over  which  the 
game  is  being  wiped  out  by  human  hunters. 
Wolves  have  been  killing  game  from  time 
immemorial  and  the  game  still  remained 
until  men  like  Mr.  Lehman  got  into,  the 
country  to  clean  it  out. 

W.  N.  Millar  (Report  of  Conservation 
Commission  on  Fish  Birds  and  Game  1916 
page  108)  says  there  are  but  few  wolves  in 
the  Rockies  of  Canada  and  my  own  observa- 
tions confirm  this  belief.  They  are  certainly 
not  an  important  factor  in  killing  caribou  in 
the  region  that  I  have  been  discussing. 

As  for  the  conditions  in  Montana,  I  quote 
the  following  from  a  letter  by  Dr.  William 
T.  Hornaday,  Director  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Park,  and  a  world-renowned  auth- 
ority on  game  conditions: 

"Lehman's  talk  about  'wolves  extermin- 
ating the  game  of  Montana'  is  all  unmitigated 
rot.  He  knows  nothing  whatever  about 
conditions  in  Montana  and  I  don't  think 
that  he  ever  did.  The  wolves  of  Montana 
now  find  it  much  more  convenient  and  easy 
to  kill  calves  and  colts  and  sheep  than  to  hunt 
game  and  kill  it,  and  that  has  been  the  case 
for  fully  twenty  yearsl  He  is  the  first  man 
of  whom  I  ever  heard  to  prate  about  wolves 
as  the  important  influence  that  has  destroyed 
the  game  of  Montana.  Men  who  live  in 
Montana  will  not  back  up  Lehman's  foolish 
opinion  on  that  point.' 

When  it  comes  to  blaming  grizzlies  for 
exterminating  big  game  that  is  so  absurdly 
silly  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  Lehman  means 
it  seriously.  If  he  has  knowledge  of  any 
occasion  when  a  grizzly  killed  a  full-grown 
caribou  it  is  well  worth  recording  as  a  note- 
worthy fact.  Everyone  who  has  studied 
the  grizzly  at  home  knows  that  he  prefers  to 
eat  roots  and  fruit  and  dig  ground  squirrels 
rather  than  chase  a  fleet-footed  caribou  over 
the  mountains.  I  have  seen  grizzly  bears 
and  herds  of  caribou  living  together  in  the 
same  valley  and  paying  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  each  other.  I  have  watched 
grizzlies  digging  roots  on  a  mountain  slope 
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while  a  herd  of  caribou  were  lying  in  the 
scrub  timber  a  short  distance  below  entirely 
unconcerned. 

All  this  talk  about  putting  a  bounty  on 
grizzlies  is  simply  a  device  of  the  trapper  to 
get  a  little  more  money  for  their  pelts.  The 
poor  grizzly  has  been  so  persecuted  that  there 
are  only  a  few  places  left  where  they  can  be 
found  in  any  considerable  numbers.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  this  noblest  of  all  our 
North  American  animals  is  well  worthy  of 
protection  for  he  is  almost  always,  when 
undisturbed,  a  harmless  and  inoffensive  citi- 
zen who  will  try  his  best  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  a  man  if  he  has  a  chance  though,  like  every 
self-respecting  creature,  he  will  fight  if  corner- 
ed. The  few  grizzlies  that  now  remain  in 
the  National  Parks  of  the  United  States  are 
highly  prized  and  carefully  protected  and 
1  believe  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Can- 
ada will  find  it  necessary  to  follow  a  similar 
course.  This  has  already  been  done  to  some 
extent. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  is  simply  this: 
Lehman  is  writing  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
man  who  has  lived  for  years  in  country  where 
game  has  been  abundant  and  is  still  abundant 
and  he  lacks  the  knowledge  and  experience 
to  know  how  fast  these  regions  are  disappear- 
ing. He  does  not  realize  that  the  golden 
age  when  a  man  was  justified  in  killing  all 
he  wanted  and  killing  without  restriction 
is  passed  and  that  the  only  way  to  save  the 
wild  life  that  still  remains  is  to  guard  it  care- 
fully and  use  it  sparingly.  It  is  true  that  this 
Continent  could  not  have  been  developed  by 
the  pioneers  without  using  for  food  the  game 
which  was  everywhere  abundant   but  these 


conditions  have  long  since  disappeared  and 
the /greater  part  of  our  best  game  country  is 
now  occupied  by  settlers  and  the  game  is  gone. 
Canada  still  has  the  best  big  game,  country 
remaining  on  the  Continent  outside  of  Alaska, 
but  its  area  is  growing  smaller  every  year 
and  Canadian  officials  are  doing  wisely  to 
establish  parks  and  game  refuges  and  to  put 
necessary  restrictions  on  the  hunting  rights 
in  regions  where  there  is  still  enough  game  to 
justify  killing. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  when  settlers  open 
up  a  new  region  expecting  to  live  on  the  coun- 
try the  game  disappears.  This  has  been  the 
case  again  and  again  and  again,  where  settlers 
have  entered  a  hunter's  paradise  thinking 
that  the  game  was  unlimited  and  only  learn- 
ing their  folly  after  they  have  exterminated 
it.  So  many  of  these  follies  have  been  com- 
mitted that  we  cannot  afford  to  commit 
many  more  and  I  feel  that  Rod  and  Gun  in 
Canada  can  perform  a  valuable  service  in 
backing  up  the  work  of  the  Government 
game  protectors  by  showing  the  people  who 
are  slill  fortunate  enough  to  live  where  game 
is  abundant  the  danger  of  recklessly  destroy- 
ing their  heritage. 

No  one  appreciates  more  than  I  the  diffi- 
culties that  confront  the  man  who  is  fighting 
primitive  conditions  in  a  new  country,  but  I 
appreciate  as  well  the  folly  of  killing  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg.  If  the  settlers  of 
Canada  will  learn  the  lesson  which  their  game 
protectors  are  trying  to  teach  them  they  will 
live  to  see  the  day  when  they  will  be  glad  to 
have  saved  something  of  the  rich  heritage 
that  came  to  them  from  Natuie. 


CARIBOU   HUNTING   IN  NORTHERN 

MANITOBA 


A circular    on    the    subject  "Caribou" 
(Barren  Land,  Husky  Deer)  hunting 
in  Northern  Manitoba,  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  passenger  department  of  the 
Canadian   Northern   railway   company,  at 
Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Bannerman,  Winnipeg,  who  has 
made  the  Northern  trip  in  hunting  caribou, 
according  to  the  circular,  states  this  animal 
is  the  deer  that  occupies  the  Great  Hinterland 
of  Canada  from  the  McKenzie  to  Chester- 
field Inlet  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 


Saskatchewan.  It  is  the  meat  diet  in  the 
winter  of  the  Indians  and  Esquimaux  in  this 
territory,  and  is  a  welcome  change  from  the 
continual  fish  ration  that  they  get  during  the 
winter  months.  Explorers  and  travelers 
state  that  these  deer  travel  in  immense  herds. 
One  explorer  reported  that  it  took  several 
days  for  'one  herd  to  pass  a  given  point. 
The  deer  migrate  south  in  the  winter,  but 
slip  north  in  the  early  spring.  They  live 
principally  on  what  is  known  as  caribou  moss. 
The    caribou    arrive    generally    at  the 
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Churchill  River  on  their  southward  migration 
about  the  7th  of  November  or  soon  after, 
but  it  depends  on  weather  conditions,  (i.  e.) 
if  the  Churchill  is  frozen  solidly  enough  about 
November  7th  or  10th  then  they  cross,  other- 
wise if  the  weather  is  mild  at  the  Churchill, 
it  is  later.  The  only  way  to  secure  this  in- 
formation and  be  successful  is  to  be  up  North 
on  the  Hudson  Bay  railway,  or  have  every- 
thing ready  in  Winnipeg  to  start  at  short 
notice,  and  receive  the  report  from  the  Indians 
by  pre-arrangements,  which  news  may  be 
wired  to  Winnipeg  from  any  point  on  the 
Hudson  Bay  railway. 

To  the  sportsman  who  contemplates  such 
a  trip  a  suggestion  is  offered  as  to  the  outfit 
to  take:  Silk  tent  or  7  ounces  army  duck 
tent.  (Going  light  as  possible  is  very  essen- 
tial). Warm  clothing.  Eight  foot  square 
eider-down  rug.  Moccasins  (Indians)  can  al- 
ways may  be  had  at  the  Pas,  and  are  better  than 
manufactured  moccasins.  Knee  breeches 
(strong)  instead  of  ordinary  pants  are  neces- 
sary. Groceries:  Take  from  Winnipeg  plenty 
of  good  bacon,  tea,  butter,  lump  sugar,  and 
some  jam  in  friction  top  tins;  other  groceries 
such  as  flour,  beans,  matches,  etc.,  may  be 
purchased  at  all  Hudson  Bay  posts  and  a 
"L' Assumption  Belt"  can  be  purchased  at  the 
Pas  or  any  Hudson  Bay  post  and  these  are 
very  necessary  for  use  while  running.  Take 
plenty  of  tobacco  (your  favorite  brand) 
although  it  may  be  had  at  The  Pas.  All 
parcels  should  not  be  wider  than  18  inches. 
This  is  very  important,  as  toboggans  are  used 
with  dogs.  If  a  permanent  camp  is  made, 
then  a  sheet  iron  stove  (carried  packed  full 
of  groceries)  will  come  in  handy,  but  get  two 
elbows  made  specially  before  leaving  Winni- 
peg, as  elbows  are  not  manufactured  for  the 
telescope  pipes.  A  couple  of  fish  nets  should 
be  taken  to  be  put  down  through  the  ice  for 
fish  for  dog  food. 

A  dog  team  (generally  six)  and  Indian 
driver  could  be  had  last  year  at  $3.00  a  day 
and  food   (fish  and  corn-meal)  is  secured 


where  dogs  are  kept.  It  is  always  a  good  plan 
to  take  tallow  or  grease  to  mix  with  the  corn- 
meal  for  dogs. 

There  is  no  annual  or  regular  starting  place 
to  be  relied  on,  as  the  caribou  seldom  travel 
the  same  course  two  years  in  succession. 
This  must  be  arranged  ahead,  or  some  re- 
liable man  should  be  communicated  with 
ahead  to  be  prepared,  if  necessary  to  secure 
dogs.  A  good  starting  point  is  Split  Lake, 
H.  B.  Ry.,  jumping  off  point  is  now  Landing 
River,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Split 
Lake  or  north  of  the  Pas,  whichis  also  a  place 
to  start  from. 

As  to  how  far  it  is  necessary  to  go  for  rea- 
sonable chances  of  getting  game,  depends  on 
Indian  reports  of  route  taken  by  caribou, 
generally  well  within  100  miles  of  railroad, 
the  hunting  is  done  by  trailing,  etc.  Once 
location  is  known,  the  approach  is  easy  when 
against  the  wind,  as  they  are  curious  and  not 
so  easily  frightened  as  moose  or  elk,  but  will 
allow  a  close  approach  on  an  open  lake  or 
piece  of  ground  if  they  do  not  scent  you. 

Any  fairly  high  power  rifle  is  good. 
Would  suggest  as  many  of  the  party  as 
possible  take  same  calibre  and  make,  so  the 
cartridges  are  interchangeable.  Trinkets  or 
articles  for  trade  with  Indians,  other  than 
flour,  butter,  etc.,  are  useless,  as  money  is 
always  good.  A  250-3000  Savage  is  a  good 
rifle. 

Sportsmen  taking  this  jaunt  have  always 
received  the  untiring  assistance  from  the 
Royal  North  West  Mounted  Police,  who  are 
always  at  the  huntsmen's  service  in  offering 
information.  The  game  guardian,  Mr.  Hogan 
at  the  Pas,  Manitoba,  will  give  reliable  and 
useful  information.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Mounted  Police  have  always  executed 
this  strenuous  duty  to  the  fullest  of  sportsmen 
satisfaction.  Leslie  Lang,  Hudson  Bay  fac- 
tor, George  R.  Bancroft,  and  Halcron  Bros, 
are  well  acquainted  with  this  caribou  hunting 
and  no  doubt  will  readily  give  any  informa- 
tion the  sportsmen  may  require. 
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"A  HAUNT  OF  LEGEND  AND  ROMANCE" 
Upper — Digby  Basin  and  Long  Pier,  Nova  Scotia.  Lower — A  Nova  Scotia  Limousine. 


A  HAUNT  OF  LEGEND  AND 
ROMANCE 


F.RRSBORO  Shore  with  its  rock  bound 
coast  of  lofty  crags  and  high  walled 
jagged  islands  washed  by  mighty  tides, 
the  scenes  of  Indian  legends  and  the  struggles 
between  the  French  and  English,  and  the 
residence  of  a  more  modern  race  of  hardy 
voyageurs,  is  a  name  little  known  to  the 
tourist,  but  one  that  has  an  ineffable  charm 
for  him  who  has  visited  this  nook  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

This  was  the  home  of  Glooscap,  mighty 
god  of  the  Micmacs.  Here  one  finds  the 
Five  Islands,  lofty  and  steep-sided  islets  in 
the  Basin  of  Minas,  pebbles  dropped  by  the 
mighty  Glooscap,  so  says  the  folk  lore  of  the 
simple  Redman.  Attracted  by  their  isola- 
tion, it  is  believed  that  Capt.  Kidd,  the  in- 
famous and  successful  pirate  buried  here  his 
treasure  trove;  and  many  are  the  deep  yawn- 
ing holes  to  be  seen  in  these  wild  and  eyrie 
islands  where  the  bold  have  braved  the 
guardian  spirits  of  the  dead  pirate  chieftain 
to  find  out  this  gold  and  jewels,  bathed  in 
the  blood  of  gentle  women  and  brave  men. 

Spencers  Island,  the  Indians  tell  you,  was 
formed  when  Glooscap  overturned  his  melting 
pot;  and  the  smaller  islands  near  by  are  not 
common  islands — they  are  Glooscap's  dogs, 
turned  to  stone  as  guardians  of  their  master's 
melting  pot.  Many  are  the  Indians  still  to  be 
found  here  and  they  believe  that  some  day  the 
great  spirit  of  Glooscap  will  return  to  them; 
and  then  his  chosen  people  will  again  rule  over 
the  land. 

And  here  is  Partridge  Island — like  lordly 
Blomidon  opposite,  rich  in  the  beautiful 
amethys+ — once  the  home  of  Kitpooseagunow, 
the  mightiest  fisherman  of  the  Micmac  legen- 
dary heroes.  He  it  wa.s  who  embarked  in  his 
huge  stone   canoe,   harpooned   the  whale, 


tossed  it  into  his  craft  as  if  it  were  a  trout; 
and  when  he  landed,  he  i+  was  who  split  the 
leviathan  of  the  deep  with  one  blow  of  his 
great  stone  knife,  tossed  one  half  to  Glooscap, 
and  himself  ate  the  other. 

It  was  from  the  lofty  cliffs  of  Partridge 
Island  that  a  French  warrior,  pursued  by  the 
English,  leaped  to  his  death  on  the  rocks 
hundreds  of  feet  below.  And  later,  it  was 
here  a  blockhouse  was  placed  when  England 
feared  the  raids  of  Yankee  privateers  in  the 
stirring  days  of  1812. 

With  such  traditions,  little  wonder  is  it 
that  here  was  developed  a  hardy  sea  faring 
folk.  Sometimes  the  wife  and  her  childien 
accompanied  the  sea  captain  as  he  sailed  his 
tiny  schooner  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth;  but  more  often,  he  sailed  away  alone 
and  for  months  the  mother  reared  his  chil- 
dren alone  and  superintended  the  farm. 

Here  one  finds  beautiful  farmb,  thick 
forests,  save  for  here  and  there  a  clearing 
where  one  can  get  a  view  of  the  magnificent 
sweep  of  the  Basin  of  Minas,  of  the  islands  of 
Blomidon,  and  of  the  shores  ten  miles  across 
the  sea  of  silver,  shores  dotted  with  orchards 
and  the  white  roofs  of  the  farm  buildings. 

Men  who  have  travelled  the  world  over 
have  come  to  Nova  Scotia  and  declared  the 
scenery  along  the  Basin  of  Minas  the  fairest 
of  it  all,  have  marvelled  at  the  mighty  surge 
of  those  wonderful  tides  with  their  unique 
rise  and  fall  of  sixty  feet,  and  have  spent  their 
summers  in  its  cool,  invigorating  climate. 
A  comfortable  steamboat  service  operated  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  connects  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  with  thio  land  of 
legends  bold  and  noble  mountains,  and  with 
the  land  of  Evangeline. 


A  recent  copy  of  "Conservation"  contains  a  cut  adapted  from  a 
similar  one  which  appeared  in  W.  T.  Hornaday's  interesting  book, 
"Our  Vanishing  Wild  Life."  The  Conservation  cut  reproduces  an 
imaginery  monument  on  which  is  inscribed  the  following:  Sacred  to 
the  memory  of  the  Great  Auk,  Labrador  Duck,  Passenger  Pigeon, 
Wild  Turkey,  Eskimo  Curlew — Exterminated  in  Canada  by  Civilized 
Man.  1840-1917.  This  space  reserved  for  Prong-Horned  Antelope, 
Trumpeter  Swan,  Golden  Plover,  Whooping  Crane,  Hudsonian 
Godwit.  Beneath  this  is  printed  the  words:  "What  has  posterity 
done  for  us?  And  why  should  we  do  anything  for  posterity?  It  is 
this  short-sighted  policy  which  is  extinguishing  many  valuable  species 
of  Canadian  wild  life." 
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HOLDING  THE  LENS  OVER  THINGS 

PISCATORIAL 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


WITH  the  coming  of  the  late  Autumn 
the  angler  who  has  not  laid  aside  his  rod 
and  reel  is  busy  trolling  or  casting  for 
pikes  and  muskies  in  his  favorite  waters. 
The  fishing  for  the  three  pikes  is  now  at  its 
height  one  might  say.  The  summer  fishing 
for  these  savages  of  the  waters  may  have  been 
good,  but  in  the  autumn  it  may  be  said  to  be 
superlatively  so.  In  the  late  summer,  es- 
pecially, these  fishes  may  have  lain  inert,  but 
now,  with  the  chilling  out  of  the  waters  they 
are  a  test  to  the  anglers'  tackle,  leaving 
fragrant  memories  for  the  winter  days  to  come. 
The  great  northern  pike  has  been  termed  the 
wolf  of  the  waters;  and  this  is  a  term  that  clings 
to  it  just  as  tenaciously  as  its  given  name. 
Nor  is  this  by  any  means  an  exaggeration. 
The  pike  is  a  savage  creature,  as  evil  as  they 
make  them.  Caught  in  the  best  season,  in 
Autumn,  they  fight  to  the  very  last  and  if  the 
captured  one  be  a  large  fellow  one  can  say 
that  he  has  his  hands  full  to  overflowing. 
Never  as  at  this  season  will  its  face  appear  so 
evil,  so  treacherous,  its  eyes  glittering  wicked 
fire,  its  fangs  looking  more  shaped  and  un- 
sheathed for  battle  than  ever. 

"  'Ware  of  the  teeth,"  yells  your  friend,  the 
woods  roamer,  as  you  scrap  to  the  finish  with 
that  25-pounder,  and  finally  get  him,  helter- 
skelter  up  close  to  the  craft. 

Lord  what  a  tussle.  Slam,  bang,  splashl 
The  water  is  churned  to  foam,  and  there  is 


hurry  and  bustle  in  the  boat.  You  may  lose 
him  and  you  will  thank  yourself  over  and  over 
for  having  had  the  thoughtfulness  to  bring 
along  that  clincher  gaff,  or  that  long-barrelled 
pistol.  To  get  a  hand  into  that  raging  demon's 
mouth  is  music  for  the  doctor,  and  no  mis- 
take. A  pike's  fangs  may  not  fester  a  wound 
now  as  much  as  in  the  dog-day  season  of  late 
summer,  but  it  is  bad  enough  at  any  time. 
Oh  they  fight  on  the  hook  in  the  autumn  and 
no  mistake.  They  may  have,  fasted  in  the 
late  summer,  but  now,  their  capacity  for 
feeding  is  apparently  without  end;  they  are, 
in  a  word,  making  up  for  lost  time,  and  will 
seize  whatever  they  come  across  that  they  can 
gorge  themselves  on.  They  are  prowling 
around  every  likely  looking  nook  and  bay 
and  cranny,  stealing  into  even  the  safest 
retreats,  there  to  lay  low  other  finny  life  which 
will  afford  them  feed.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  your  glittering,  twirling  spoon-hook 
lure  may  appear  to  them  a  meal  for  a  day  and 
they  will  clamp  down  on  it  so  hard  that  the 
spoon  is  bent.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
Esox  lucius,  the  wolf  of  the  waters,  is  all  that 
has  been  said  of  him  when  he  is  typified  as 
an  unscrupulous  barbarian,  for  far  be  it  from 
him  to  refuse  to  pass  up  even  one  of  his  own 
kind,  smaller  than  himself.  That  would  be 
disregarding  fuel  for  his  own  flesh! 

One  writer  has  summed  up  the  pike  very 
nicely  when  he  has  said: 
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"The  pike  is  not  as  a  rule  accorded  the  rank 
of  a  sporting  fish,  but  this  is  to  be  attributed 
largely  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  angling  for 
it  occurs  in  the  summer  months  when  it  is 
lying  inactive  amongst  the  weeds  and,  in 
consequence,  it  comparatively  weak  and 
flabby.  In  the  autumn  when  the  weeds  have 
died  down  and  this  wolf  of  the  waters  is  com- 
pelled to  hunt  for  its  prey  in  the  open  it 
becomes  a  different  fish,  lean,  active  and  mus- 
cular, and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  at 
such  times  a  large  specimen  will  tax  the  skill 
and  endurance  of  an  expert  angler  to  the  utter- 
most and  provide  him  with  most  excellent 
sport.  Even,  however,  in  the  summer  months 
when  it  becomes  quickly  exhausted,  the  first 
rush  and  savage  tugging  of  the  fish  at  the  line 
will  stir  the  pulses  of  those  who  enjoy  the  sport 
of  angling." 

Personally  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
pike  has  been  under-estimated  as  to  his  par- 
ticular capabilities  as  a  fighter,  and  that  he 
lacks  in  being  a  desirable  sporting  proposition 
cannot  be  proved  by  the  findings  of  innumer- 
able anglers  who  yearly  go  forth  in  quest  of 
him,  and  who  testify  that  he  does  battle  with 
vigor  and  clean-wrought  vim.  Truly,  in  this 
great  north  country  the  pike  is  no  less  famous 
than  the  beautiful  and  desirable  brook  trout. 
There  is  no  comparison  between  the  two,  to  be 
sure,  though  both  are  fine  fishes,  well  equal  to 
any  angler's  tackle.  Just  how  diligenlly  this 
fish  is  pursued  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  on 
some  of  the  much  fished  waters  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
a  pike  specimen  that  will  run  over  ten  pounds, 
while  in  little  fished  waters  they  run  often 
very  large — in  fact  in  the  little  fished  waters 
it  is  usually  the  large  pike  that  ram  home  their 
open  maw  on  the  twirling  trolling  lure.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it;  the  pike  is  a  desirable 
sporting  fish  and  the  attention  that  anglers 
annually  yield  it  is  proof  of  this.  It  has  been 
said,  however,  "The  voracity  of  the  pike 
rendeis  its  presence  somewhat  undesirable 
in  those  waters  in  which  the  finer  clashes  of 
sporting  fishes  are  to  be  found,  but  even  in 
these  instances,  its  size  in  particular  renders 
it  attractive  to  many  anglers,  while  in  other 
localities,  more  especially  in  some  of  the 
waters  of  the  Hudson  watershed,  it  is  fre- 
quently the  only  fish  capable  of  affording 
sport  to  would-be  anglers." 

The  pike  is  a  mighty  prolific  fish  in  *he 
fust  place  and  no  doubt  it  is  hard  to  fish  the 
breed  out  of  the  waters,  hence  the  laws  have 
not  been  as  forbidding  in  this  respect  as  they 
might  have  been  otherwise.  If  the  pike  were 
ieft  to  their  own  sweet  will  they  would  in- 


crease enormously,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
crowd  the  other  fishes  out  of  the  wa+er.  But 
wasteful  fishing,  fishing  for  record,  whether 
the  fish  can  be  made  use  of  or  not,  is  what  is 
gradually  undermining  the  large  pikes,  and 
we  expect  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  really 
large  specimens  will  be  very  rare  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  mightier  fellows  of  the  pike  clan 
are  almost  sure,  sometime  or  another,  and 
especially  in  the  autumn  to  strike  the  glitter- 
ing spoonhook.  In  this  way  the  wateis  are 
being  depleted  of  all  the  big  fishes,  which 
includes  those  of  every  other  recognizable 
specimens.  Man's  wanton  destructiveness 
in  this  respect  in  the  north  is  apparently 
without  end  and  the  process  cannot  be  too 
strongly  attacked. 

Speaking  of  the  pike,  (Esox  lucius),  it  will 
be  interesting  to  many  readers  who  may  not 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  same  kind 
occurs  throughout  the  northern  European 
countries,  and  has  always  been  singularly 
abundant  in  England.  The  present  editor 
was  rather  amused  at  a  skit  that  appeared  in 
the  Shooting  Times  and  Bri.tish  Sportsman 
this  spring  wherein  the  writer  spoke  en- 
couragingly in  regard  to  the  sport  of  pike- 
shooting: 

"People  with  a  little  leisure,  who  wish  to 
add  to  their  larder  and  at  the  same  time  do 
some  excellent  work  should  indulge  in  a  little 
pike  shooting  this  spring.  It  does  not  require 
a  proficient  shot  to  excel  in  this  work,  and  it 
really  is  good  sport.  During  the  spring 
months,  generally  in  April  and  May,  pike 
leave  the  deeper  waters  of  the  rivers  and  resort 
to  any  small  tributary  for  spawning  purposes. 
I  have  frequently  observed  fish  up  to  15 
pounds  in  weight  in  a  narrow  ditch  in  a  foot 
of  water  lying  as  still  as  a  stone.  Contrary, 
to  nearly  all  other  fish,  the  pike  is  very  ex- 
cellent eating  during  its  spawning  season — 
as  good  as  it  is  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 
Were  all  small  tributaries  to  trout  streams 
regularly  watched  during  the  spring,  a  great 
many  pike  might  be  killed,  and  their  breeding 
seriously  hindered,  as  well  as  their  numbers 
decreased." 

From  the  above  we  can  understand  that 
the  pike  does  not  fare  very  well  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  English  sporting  and  angling 
fraternity. 

There  is  a  very  great  demand  for  the  pike 
in  the  fish  markets  of  the  north  and  through- 
out this  whole  continent,  for  that  matter 
wherever  pike  happen  to  be  sent  for  sale.  But 
in  spite  of  the  often  heavy  fisheries,  such  com- 
mercialistic  enterprises  have  not  had  a 
tendency  to  lessen  the  immense  supply.  The 
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number  of  pike,  for  instance,  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  is  enormous.  For  some  time  it  has 
been  said  that  the  western  limit  of  the  pike's 
range  has  been  the  Rainy  Lakes  region,  work- 
ing northward.  And  yet  the  pike  is  found  in 
profusion  throughout  the  innumerable  lakes 
and  even  the  streams  of  the  inimitable  Nibi- 
gami  Country  of  Ontario  and  into  its  neigh- 
boring Province  of  Manitoba.  Of  the  latter 
section  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  thousand 
of  lakes  that  are  practically  untouched  as  yet 
but  the  building  of  a  railroad  through  this 
country  in  recent  years  has  caused  the  angling 
brotherhood  to  devote  to  this  territory  its 
most  flattering  attention. 

And  so,  now,  with  the  coming  of  cooler 
weather,  with  the  weeds  sinking  low  and  with 
the  pikes  forced  into  the  open  water  to  hunt 
for  food  the  angler  may  expect  some  rather 
interesting  things  to  happen  when  he  trolls 
over  the  inviting  places.  Nor  does  this  pike 
and  musky  fishing  hold  good  alone  in  October, 
but  way  up  till  the  time  the  ice  is  rimming  the 
lakes  and  the  first  flakes  of  snow  are  crowding 
the  atmosphere  it  may  still  be  indulged  in. 
One  does  not  row  too  fast  over  the  chosen 
grounds,  but  with  due  ease  having  out  a 
matter  of  one  hundred  feet  of  line.  For  pike 
fishing  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  a  three 
foot  length  single  bass  leader  be  used,  but 
under  no  circumstances,  save  for  pickerel 
fishing,  would  I  suggest  this.  Of  course,  the 
expert  manipulator  can  bring  in  a  large  fish 
on  very  light  tackle  but  for  the  average  man 
the  tackle  should  be  heavier.  A  common 
copper  wire  of  two  feet  with  a  swivel  attached 
to  it  so  as  t|  prevent  kinking  of  the  line  is 
suggested,  or  the  brass  wire,  gimp  leader  I 
have  mentioned  in  previous  numbers  of  this 
magazine.  These  savage  fishes,  in  the  autumn 
especially,  land  on  a  lure  with  wide  open, 
clashing  maw  and  should  they  hit  bare  line 
they  are  soon  able  to  saw  it  to  the  fraying 
point  with  their  now  perfect  teeth. 

If  you  have  trolled  around  the  lake  and 
over  the  selected  spots  and  have  had  no  suc- 
cess then  hunt  cut  possible  sandbars  in  the 
lake.  Off  of*  these  bars,  in  the  deep  holes,  the 
big  fellows  may  be  found,  perhaps  in  search 
of  minnows.  In  such  a  case  one  may  row  along 
the  ridge  of  the  bar,  moving  his  line  through 
the  hole  fishing  deep.  A  single  hook  is  then 
used  and  a  large  perch  is  used  as  the  lure. 
The  hook  is  not  driven  into  the  flesh,  but  is 
worked  in  under  the  back  skin,  and  in  this 
manner  the  perch  is  not  hurt  in  the  least  and 
will  be  as  lively  as  ever.  One  will  find  that 
this  is  an  excellent  method  both  for  pike  and 
pickerel.    So  tenacious  is  the  skin  of  the 


perch  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  drive  the  hook 
into  the  flesh  to  hold  it  firm. 

There  was  a  time  when  skittering  for 
pickerel  was  "all  the  go."  It  was  uniformly 
held  .to  be  a  method  of  fish  capture  par  ex- 
cellence, but  that  was  back  in  the  days  when 
bait  casting  was  in  its  practical  infancy. 
When  bait  casting  came  into  the  limelight; 
the  method  of  skittering  was  generally 
abandoned.  I  will  not  say  that  skittering  is 
not  yet  employed,  but  its  sphere  is  limited 
and  only  the  oldest  of  the  old-timers  still 
appear  to  cling  to  its  use.  There  is  nothing 
about  the  ordinary  form  of  skittering  a  bait 
for  pickerel  or  for  bass  that  commends  itself 
as  being  a  sportsmanlike  performance.  The 
outfit  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  The  rod  is  a 
common  cane  pole  running  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  in  length  and  some  of  the  old- 
timers  prefer  them  so  long  that  they  can  tickle 
the  other  side  of  a  lake  with  them.  I  say  this, 
not  in  any  sense  as  a  slight,  merely  from  a 
humorous  stand-point.  In  the  skittering 
pole,  a  slender  length,  comparatively  thin  and 
fragile  is  not  desired.  It  must  have  "back- 
bone" and  much  of  it.  After  one  has  skittered 
for  an  hour  or  two  his  arms  may  give  out 
but  that  is  only  a  part  of  the  game.  Next  in 
the  outfit  comes  the  line.  This  is  a  chalk-line 
affair;  those  common,  heavy,  green  linen  lines 
so  closely  associated  with  our  never-to-be- 
forgotten  boyhood  days.  You  dive  your 
hand  into  your  tackle  box  and  grab  the 
largest  hook  your  sense  of  feeling  permits  you 
to  distinguish,  you  connect  this  to  the  line 
and  you  are  ready  for  a  lure.  The  lure  for 
pickerel  is  a  strip  of  pork  rind  cut  either  to 
represent  a  frog  or  a  fish.  When  this  rind  has 
been  used  in  the  water  a  while  it  turns  pure 
white.  Now  having  impaled  the  rind  at  its 
"head"  you  row  along  outside  the  pads  and 
cast  into  them  and  in  the  pockets,  skimming 
the  surface  with  it  back  and  forth.  This 
skittering  motion  has  the  appearance  of 
something  trying  to  get  away  from  the  prey- 
ing fish  and  up  he  comes,  often  hitting  the 
lure  in  one  mad,  racing  lunge.  And  as  often 
he  is  caught  and  when  he  is  hooked  he  is 
lifted  by  unblushing  strength  right  out  of  his 
watery  home  into  the  safety  of  the  craft — 
and  supper  is  assured.  One  man  has  said  of 
skittering  for  pickerel,  that  when  the  fish  is 
hooked  he  is  landed  by  main  force,  awkward- 
ness, and  the  chalk  line. 

Now  far  be  it  from  the  present  editor  to  say 
that  the  skittering  process  is  not  productive 
of  results.  By  some  odd  streak  of  fate,  or 
because  of  the  attitude  of  the  Goddess  of 
Luck  the  skittering  man  wins  fishes  to  his 
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boat  galore.  Try  to  unravel  the  problem  and 
you  will  fail.  There  is  no  answer  to  it.  The 
skittering  man  may  bring  in  fish  when  the 
more  artistic  fisherman  comes  in  empty  of 
fins  and  scales.  For  this  reason  behold  the 
broad  smile  on  the  face  of  the  old-timer;  listen 
to  his  slighting  remarks  as  to  the  uselessness 
of  your  modern  tackle.  "Why,"  he  says, 
exhibiting  his  catch  and  smiling  with  the  air 
of  a  conqueror,  "I  can  catch  more  fish  in  one 
hour  than  you  can  with  that  bait  casting  out- 
fit in  a  whole  day."  If  the  old-timer  had  not 
so  many  sympathizers  to  help  him  pour  the 
vitriol  of  ill-luck  down  your  throat,  you  figure 
it  would  not  be  so  bad.  As  it  is  you  subside 
into  your  shirt  collar  with  the  reflection  that 
the  man  is,  after  all,  a  crude  fisherman,  to 
whom  the  mere  catching  of  the  fish  is  the 
desideratum. 

The  same  outfit  is  used  for  the  capture  of 
bass,  and  live  frogs  are  used  by  the  skitterer. 
Do  not  be  surprised  if  said  skitterer  comes  in 
with  the  limit  in  bass,  for  again,  by  that  odd 
streak  of  luck,  intangible,  mysterious,  the 
skitterer  hangs  up  his  hat  on  the  hall  tree  of 
the  immortals.  But  then,  shucksl  you  say; 
look  how  he  got  them?  He  hooked  on  a  live 
frog,  tossed  it  into  the  pads,  skittered,  then 
let  it  sink  kicking  and  swimming  to  the 
bottom.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  bass  could 
not  resist  nabbing  it?  And  so,  though  the 
skitterer  may  get  fish,  we  are  dubious  as  to 
the  sporting  aspects  of  the  proposition. 

If  merely  catching  the  fish  is  the  point  to  be 
valiantly  striven  for,  or  if  the  love  of  fine 
tackle  and  methods  of  using  that  tackle  were 
not  to  be  recognized,  or  if  we  had  to  depend 
upon  getting  fish,  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
in  a  hurry,  to  feed  our  starving  children,  or 
if  we  felt  that  we  would  be  pilloried  if  we  did 
not  bring  in  more  fishes  than  our  brothers,  and 
would  lose  our  reputations  not  to  mention  our 
lives,  then  the  skittering  process  might  be 
considered  a  superior  process,  but  we  who  see 
more  in  the  pastime  of  Walton  than  the 
sordid  catching  of  many  fishes,  half  of  which 
we  may  have  no  actual  or  practical  use  for 
do  not  concede  it  to  be  this. 

Inspiring  poets  who  have  concerned  them- 
selves with  angling,  adopting  this  immortal 
pastime  for  their  theme  are  few  and  far 
between.  Men  haveotried,  and  have  done 
fairly  well,  but  there  is  a  singular  lack  of 
masterpieces  in  this  connection.  Here  and 
there  some  ingenious  bard  has  created  a 
slender  volume  of  angling  verses.  Sometimes 
they  have  been  delightfully  picturesque,  and 
have  seemed  almost  entirely  satisfying  but 
time  has  blotted  them  from  view  and  they 


have  been  set  away  upon  the  shelves,  usually 
forgotten,  rarely  quoted,  relegated  to  ob- 
livion. Writers  of  angling  verse  have  in  no 
sense  of  the  word  kept  pace  with  the  strides 
made  by  writers  of  angling  prose.  Writers 
of  angling  prose  there  are  whose  volumes  we 
fondle  lovingly,  taking  them  down  again  and 
again  from  the  shelves  and  quoting  from  them 
again  and  again.  Our  great  angling  writers, 
while  excelling  in  angling  prose,  were  not 
poets.  Many  of  them  however  set  lines  of 
verse  to  paper  which  yet  live.  Charles 
Hallock  who  is  still  living,  wrote  but  a  few 
verses,  but  these  are  fine,  pure  gems,  wrought 
with  inspiring  fervor.  His  lines  to  the  brook 
trout  will  probably  live  when  his  other  works 
have  died.  Fame  sets  immortality  in  litera- 
ture, not  on  bulk  production  but  on  para- 
graphs and  sketches.  Van  Dyke's  "Little 
Rivers"  yields  Van  Dyke  immortality  in 
spite  of  anything  else  he  may  have  written. 
Indeed,  Van  Dyke's  fame  may  be  said  to  rest 
upon  this  volume  on  angling. 

Dean  Sage  wrote  some  fair  verse,  and  Buck- 
land  has  wrought  some  choice  gems.  The  most 
praised  poet  of  hunting  and  angling  is  Isaac 
McLellan,  but  McLellen  has  been  overdone 
and  over-estimated.  One  were  ingracious, 
inconsiderate  and  harsh  not  to  admit  the 
incomparable  beauty  of  many  of  his  verses, 
but  taken  as  a  whole  McLellen's  "Poems  of 
the  Rod  and  Gun"  are  simply  a  collection  of 
everyday  verses.  I  have  read  hundreds  of 
poems  as  good  in  our  outdoor  press.  WTe 
can  agree  with  Chas.  Bradford  when  he  said 
of  McLellen: 

"McLellen  is  fairly  proficient  in  practical 
natural  history  and  he  sings  in  respectable 
tune,  though  not  a  great  scholar." 

Have  wre  any  really  good,  outdoor,  angling 
and  sporting  verse  in  the  present  day?  I  say 
yes;  but  it  is  not  gathered  together  in  books, 
but  appears  almost  regularly  in  the  outdoor 
press.  The  bulk  deposit  of  this  may  be  said 
to  be  mere  rhymes;  and  not  of  the  brand  that 
weathers  the  years  and  lives,  but  nevertheless 
much  of  it  is  good  verse,  inspiring  verse, 
worthy  of  gathering  between  gilded  covers. 
I  am  sure  that  I  would  be  willing  to  yield  up 
a  dollar  and  a  half  for  a  book  of  selected 
verses  taken  from  the  outdoor  press  if  the 
selection  were  a  discriminating  one.  Perhaps 
in  the  near  future  I  shall  prepare  such  an 
anthology  myself.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
such  a  book  would  have  a  flattering  sale. 

At  this  juncture,  I  reach  over  and  pick  up 
an  old  copy  of  the  New  York,  Forest  and 
Stream,  and  find  a  poem  well  worthy  of  note 
by  one  Paul  Brandreth.    Now  I  don't  know 
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Paul  Brandreth;  but  I  do  know  that  he  is  an 
enthusiastic  sportsman  and  fisherman,  and  I 
do  know  that  stray  gems  of  verse  have  ap- 
peared from  his  pen  from  time  to  time.  I 
am  inserting  here  his  verses  "The  Enchanted 
Stream". 

THE  ENCHANTED  STREAM. 
Paul  Brandeth 

The  magic  spell  01  solitude  is  here, 

The  silence  ot  the  woods  inviolate; 
And  here  the  secret  playground  of  the  deer, 

Who  with  his  gentle-eyed  and  gracetul  mate 
Wades  the  sweet  waters  of  the  lushy  mere: 

Who  ever,  be  it  early  hour  or  late, 
Roams  phanton-Iike  within  the  forest  green 

Or  lurks  beneath  the  moonlignt's  silver  sheen. 

From  west  to  north,  from  north  again  to  west 

The  amber-gleaming  stream  by  which  he  dwells 
Winds  its  wild  course  in  wandering  endless  quest. 

So  doth  it  flow  through  shaded  leafy  dells, 
So  lingereth  now  upon  a  meadow's  breast, 

So  drouses  deep  in  fairy-haunted  wells, 
Where  windy  cloud  and  flush  of  morning  sky 

Are  mirrored  as  in  some  immortal  eye. 

Tne  gentian  on  its  grassy  banks  doth  grow, 

The  alders  bend  their  shadows  either  side. 
The  breeze  among  the  pine  trees  whispers  low, 

In  icy  pools  the  spotted  trout  doth  hide; 
And  whereso'er  the  balsams  darkling  show 

Their  clustered  points  against  the  sunset  tide. 
There — silver,  dank  with  moss — mysterious,  strange, 

Marshes  and  swamplands  througu  the  forest  range. 

A  buck  is  in  the  shallows!  Now,  he  turns! 
Behold  his  monarch  head,  the  velvet  tips 

Of  each  great  prong!   His  hoof  the  water  spurns. 
And,  now  with  lily  stems  his  muzzle  drips; 

Soon,  when  the  wild  rose  tades  and  maple  Durns 

He  dons  his  blue-gray  coat;  then  scrapes  and  strips 
The  sapling's  tender  bark  with  polished  horn — 
So,  steps  from  out  the  wood,  a  king  re-born! 

The  moon  sails  low.   Its  sphere  of  beaten  gold 

Hangs  meshed  within  the  spruce's  tangled  skein; 
The  dew  upon  the  briars  lieth  cold, 

The  air  is  sweet  with  hint  of  coming  rain. 
Far  off  a  vagrant  fox,  grown  shrill  and  bold, 

Mocks  at  the  stars  and  yelps  in  weird  disdain; 

But,  listen!  Just  beyond  the  camp-fire's  light 
The  melody  of  water  fills  the  night. 

Could  we,  O  thou  Enchanted  stream,  like  thee, 
Set  the  swift  currents  of  our  lives  to  flow 

Through  beauty's  dreaming  Wood;  O  could  we  see 
The  days  and  years  serenely  come  and  go, 

Even  as  thou'must  do;  could  we  be  free 

And  tameless  as  the  deer — then  might  we  know 
The  fruit  of  joys  unguessed,  and  close  the  door 

On  this  dull  careworn  world  for  e\  ermore. 

Is  not  that  a  poem  worth  reading  over  and 
over,  one  that  we  would  be  glad  to  take  down 
during  the  winter  evenings  and  receive  in- 
spiration from  its  perusal.  I  can  go  through 
McLellan's  entire  volume  without  finding 
one  poem  to  equal  the  above  verses,  which, 
nevertheless  if  I  did  not  resurrect  would  pro- 
bably die  a  cold  and  ungracicus  death. 
Charles  Bradford  complains  that  Nature 
poets  are  seldom  poetical  and  at  the  same  time 
practical.  It's  a  rare  poet  that  knows  natural 
history,  knows  the  ait  and  craft  of  poetry  and 
has  genius  and  inspiration  to  bring  to  thje 
dubject  trealed  of.  Usually  the  man  who 
writes  good  poetry  wiites  poor  natural  his- 
tory, and  the  average  man  who  knews  nature, 
fails  in  his  verse,  in  his  opinion.  To  this  I 
partially  subscribe,  though  there  are  of  course 
exceptions,    For   instance,    note   where  in 


Brandreth's  poem  in  speaking  of  the  deer  he 

says: 

"Soon,  when  the  wild  rose  fades  and  maple 
burns, 

He  dons,  his  blue-gray  coat;  then  scrapes  and 
strips 

The  sapling's  tender  bark  with  polished  horn — 
So,  steps  from  out  the  wood,  a  king  re-born!" 

Is  this  not  excellent  verse  and  at  the  same 
time  accurate  natural  history? 

The  whole  verse  is  filled  with  beautiful 
sentiment  and  comparison;  well-wrought 
lines,  smacking  of  the  lustre  of  the  immortal 
Keats. 

Without  undue  searching,  I  teach  for  a  copy 
of  our  own  fireside  companion,  Rod  and  Gun. 
In  the  September  1916  issue  I  find  verse  con- 
tributed by  Mark  G  McElhcnney,  tastefully- 
wrought,  clean  cut,  and  truly  poetic.  Now 
I  don't  know  McElhenney,  but  I  do  know 
that  he  is  a  genuine  outdoor  observer  of  the 
first  water,  and  I  do  know  that,  combined 
with  his  excellent  knowledge  of  our  wild 
creatures,  feathered,  finned  and  furred  he  is  a 
good  poet.  Anyone  with  an  "ear"  for  well- 
balanced  verse,  perfectly  scaled  and  judged 
will  find  no  fault  with  either  Brandreth's  or 
McElhenney's  verse. 

MORNING  IN  THE  MARSH. 
Mark  G.  McElhenney 

Deep  hidden  in  the  marsh  while  yet  the  veil 
Of  darkness  hides  the  landscape  from  the  eye, 

I  sit  and  wait  for  dawn  tor  then  the  ducks 
Rise  from  their  rest  and  for  the  open  fly. 

Just  as  the  first  faint  streak  oi  morning  breaks 
In  misty  twilight  over  field  and  flood 

As  sink  to  rest  the  owl  and  whip-poor-will 
Awakes  to  lite  the  marshes'  myriad  brood . 

The  laboring  mushquash  paddles  to  nis  work 

And  squeaks  "Good  morning"  to  his  brother  rat. 

Deep  laden  with  his  rushes,  swimming  past, 
He  builds  his  cottage  on  the  sunken  flat. 

The  little  rail  with  great  ungainly  teet 
Runs  o'er  the  lily-pads  and  stops  to  stare 

At  the  intruder  as  I  silent  sit; 

He  wonders  what  I  can  be  doing  there. 

A  thousand  bull-frogs  chant  a  matin  song, 
A  thousand  blackbirds  voice  a  loud  retrain 

The  hawks  and  herons  and  the  bitterns  too, 
Sound  raucous  notes  above  the  watery  plain. 

The  waking  black-duck's  quacking,  clear  and  low, 
Bids  me  take  interest  in  nis  coming  fate; 

Anon  the  whistle  of  the  wood-duck  calls 

Her  morning  greeting  to  her  gay-decked  mate. 

A  million  insects  swarm  the  cool,  still  air, 

The  slugs  across  the  leaves  paint  shining  trails. 

The  ugly  blacksnake  writhes  amongst  the  weeds 
And  birds  seek  hungrily  their  morning  snails. 

The  spiders  swing  their  dew  bejewelled  webs 
Across  from  rush  to  rush,  the  dragon  flies 

Chase  the  mosquitoes  while  their  plainer  friend. 
The  deer  fly,  on  myself  his  pincers  tries. 

Across  the  hills  the  sweet  September  morn 
Breaks  into  crimson  glories  that  enfold 

The  world  in  color  like  a  fairy  land 
Of  magic  marshes  in  a  land  of  gold. 

The  sky  is  ruddy  like  a  dome  of  flame,'' 

Each  rush  and  leaf  reflects  the  brilliant  hue. 

The  water  shimmers  in  the  rosy  light 
That  repaints  gaily  e'en  the  old  canoe. 
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The  whirring  of  the  wild-duck's  hurtling  flight 
Now  draws  the  dreamer  from  the  lesser  joys 

As  pointing  lakeward  with  his  outstretched  neck 
He  catches  glimpses  of  my  old  decoys. 

If  then  the  subtle  rail  is  tuned  aright, 
He  hesitates  and  makes  a  hasty  choice, 

Or  turning  as  ne  checks  his  onward  flight 
On  outstretched  wings  he  makes  a  moment's  poise 

The  psychic  moment — hand  and  eye  are  true, 

Good  iron  and  lead  have  done  their  best  for  me, 

I^oud-splashing  falls  the  bird,  a  moment  more 
His  mate  may  bear  him  goodly  company. 

Speaking  of  poetry  and  a  genuine  know- 
ledge of  natural  history  pleasingly  combined 
can  you  find  any  better  lines  in  the  English 
language  than  these,  from  McElhenney's: 
"The  spiders  swing  their  dew-bejeweMed  webs 
Across  from  rush  to  rush,  the  diagonflies 
Chase  the  mosquitoes  " 

Truly  what  we  need  is  an  anthology  of  our 
scattered  outdoor  verse,  verse  that  has  already 
been  printed  and  published,  to  prove  that  we 
have  inspired  poets  amongst  us,  who  are  also 
genuinely  permeated  with  a  knowledge  of 
natural  history.  If  the  task  of  arranging  this 
anthology  were  conferred  upon  me  I  should 
approach  it  with  due  reverence,  unearthing 
each  gem  and  gloating  over  each  carefully 
selected  production  as  though  it  were  my  very 
own.  Furthermore  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  that 
the  book  I  arrange  will  have  a  place  among  the 
classics  of  angling  literature. 

Let  us  not  over-estimate  the  bards  and 
writers  who  have  gone  before,  but  let  us  look 
about  us  for  bards  who  are  their  equals,  per- 
haps even  their  superiors.  When  I  first  re- 
viewed McLellan's  book  I  searched  through 
it  twice  for  ten  lines  that  I  might  quote,  and 
then  had  to  decide  on  some  that  either 
McElhenney  or  Brandreth  could  turn  out 
off-hand. 

And  what  applies  to  outdoor  verse  applies 
to  all  writings.  In  our  so-called  cheap  pub- 
lications I  have  read  stories  that  are  equal  to 
those  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  or  Stevenson,  or 
Balsac,  or  de  Maupassant — but  they  are  lost 
in  the  midst  of  the  drivel  of  millionaire  heroes 
wedded  to  milk-maids,  of  slobber  and  gush, 
and  stories  of  sex  passion.    But  let  us  look 


at  the  circumstances  that  surround  the  so- 
called  cheap  story  that  is  equal  to  any  of  the 
works  of  the  immortals.  These  are  read  and 
forgotten.  Were  these  same  stories  included 
with  any  one  of  the  immortals  as  a  "new 
story  that  has  been  brought  to  light,  found 
among  the  papers  of  say,  Edgar  Allen  Poe," 
why  the  piping  world  of  critics  would  blare 
out  like  a  brass  band,  and  the  drums  would 
beat  acclaim  up  and  down  the  face  of  this 
planet.  Professors  would  dissect  these 
"cheap  stories";  would  roar  themselves  hoarse 
over  them — simply  because  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  immortals.  Some  so 
called  critics  place  the  name  of  the  man 
foremost;  if  this  or  that  immortal  had  written 
a  hack-skit  on  how  to  grow  chickens  it  would 
assume  the  proportions  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  or  Dante's  Inferno. 

Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.  Do  not 
live  too  much  in  the  past.  There  are  im- 
mortals around  us  living  and  breathing. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  "stumped" 
by  one  angling  query  that  has  reached  me.  I 
have  had  this  query  in  my  mind  now  for  a 
long  time,  probably  a  year,  but  as  yet  have 
been  unable  to  give  a  clear  answer.  Summed 
up  it  amounts  to  this:  a  reader  of  this 
magazine  has  returned  from  the  Great  War, 
and  both  his  arms  have  been  amputated  so 
that  mere  stumps  are  left.  I  received  a  letter 
dictated  by  himself  and  set  down  by  another 
hand  in  which  he  asks  how  he  may  fish  now 
that  his  arms  are  gone. 

Such  a  question  may  well  bring  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  many  who  read  this.  But  even 
though  one  may  not  angle  there  should  be 
solace  as  long  as  the  wide  acres  abide  and  our 
eyes  may  see.  The  streams  invite,  and  one 
may  attain  joy  even  though  he  does  not  cast 
an  angle.  The  love  of  Nature  is  great  and  he 
who  loses  himself  in  her  vast  glory  may  find 
surcease  from  pain  and  regret.  As  to  giving  a 
satisfactorily  practical  answer  to  this  baffling 
query  I  regret  to  say  that  this  is  beyond  me. 


(To  Be  Continued) 


CHIPS  FROM  THE  WORKSHOP 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


Colder  days — glowing  embers — reflections! 

November  takes  the  place  of  queenly 
October  and  the  snow-flakes  crowd  the  air. 

The  black  bass  are  now  leaving  the  shallow 
water  and  are  hunting  out  the  rock  shelters 


and  the  deeper  waters  preparatory  to  the 
winter's  hibernation. 

The  sunfish  are  retiring  to  deeper  water 
also;  so  too  the  rock  bass;  only  in  the  very 
deep  waters  does  the  lucky  angler  still  obtain 
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them.  On  the  finer  days  they  may  possibly 
come  into  the  shallower  water,  this  all  de- 
pending upon  the  weather. 

The  various  fishes  do  not  feed  so  persis- 
tently now  but  are  prone  to  lie  idle.  Novem- 
ber weather  at  the  first  of  the  month  is  some- 
times quite  severe,  but  as  the  days  pass  the 
season  of  Indian  Summer  may  intervene  in 
which  case  the  fishing  may  again  take  an 
upward  leap. 

The  Indian  Summer  season  may  last  for 
two  weeks  and  at  favored  times  as  long  as 
three  weeks,  but  it  is  generally  followed  by 
very  severe  weather.  The  fishes  are  often 
highly  susceptible  to  this  change  for  the 
better  in  the  atmospheric  conditions  so  that 
they  again  visit  the  shallower  water.  The 
result  is  some  catches  that  even  the  summer 
days  could  not  equal. 

Muskallunge,  pike  and  pickerel  fishing  con- 
tinues exceptionally  good,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  first  two.  The  fish  are  now  in  the 
open  waters,  constantly  shifting  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  food.  Apparently  they 
have  a  harder  time  now  to  find  food  than  they 
had  in  the  summer  when  with  feed  among 
the  pads  and  weeds  abundant  they  were  lazy 
and  well  fed. 

It  is  sometimes  a  very  good  idea  in  Novem- 
ber fishing  for  the  muskies  to  troll  deep;  this 
also  applies  to  the  pike.  In  such  a  case  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  use  a  larger  spoon,  as  for  instance 
the  Number  7  or  8,  the  idea  being  that  the 
larger  spoon  is  able  to  send  a  glitter  through 
the  darker  depths  more  surely.  At  times,  it  is 
even  well  to  sink  the  spoon  so  deep  that  it  is 
within  a  foot  from  the  bottom,  or  just  high 
enough  up  so  as  not  to  snag  on  the  bottom. 
In  doing  this  one  is  liable  to  catch  not  only 
muskies  and  pike,  but  also  the  wall-eyed  perch 
and  the  large  mouth  bass. 

Says  Dr.  Harrison:  "I  find  more  pleasure 
in  fishing  in  cold  November  than  in  all  the 
other  months  combined.  A  catch  of  fish  in 
November  means  work,  study  and  patience 
with,  it  may  be,  nothing  to  show  for  your 
hours  on  the  lake,  but  when  I  do  make  a  good 
catch  in  November  I  feel  that  I  have  accom- 
plished what  very  few  anglers  have  done  and 
am  highly  pleased  in  consequence."  There 
is  much  truth  in  this.  Most  anglers  by  this 
time  have  set  away  their  rods  and  it  is  rare 
indeed  that  a  son  of  Walton  is  found  where  the 
fishes  make  their  abode. 

On  stormy  days  in  November  the  various 
fishes  may  be  found  in  the  sheltered  coves  and 
bays;  the  more  sheltered  and  protected  these 
bays  are  the  more  liable  the  fishes  are  to  go 
into  them  knowing  that  they  will  be  pio- 


tected  there  from  the  elements.  Large 
minnows,  six  to  eight  inches  in  length  if  used 
in  these  coves  or  sheltered  places  form  per- 
haps the  most  enticing  bait  for  November 
fishing;  the  same  holds  true  with  fishing  off 
the  bars.  Many  November  anglers  of  my 
acquaintance  stake  their  luck  on  live  minnows 
and  have  never  failed  to  have  some  success 
with  them.  The  boat  is  kept  steadily  moving 
along,  the  minnow  being  played  here  and 
there.  For  bar  fishing  see  to  it  that  the 
minnow  is  worked  down  deep  as  the  fish  are 
liable  to  be  very  deep  down.  At  this  time  of 
the  year  proves  to  be  apparently  as  good  a 
time  to  fish  as  any  other  time. 

Men  who  go  into  the  woods.  This  time  of 
the  year  on  a  hunting  trip  should  not  fail  to 
bring  along  with  them  a  trolling  rig  with  which 
to  add  a  few  choice  fish  to  the  camp  larder. 
In  fact,  in  late  years,  hunters  have  pretty 
regularly  brought  such  tackle  along  much  to 
the  surprise  of  various  scoffing  anglers  who 
early  left  the  lakes  but  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  one  who  is  wise  enough  to  take  a  good 
hint.  This  wise  hunter-angler  is  able  to 
combine  fishing  with  hunting  and  perhaps 
enjoys  a  musky  steak  that  in  the  summer 
season  would  have  been  highly  unpalatable. 
Autumn  and  cold  weather  find  the  pikes  and 
muskies  firm  of  flesh,  and  rich  of  flavour. 

There  are,  strange  to  say,  many  people 
who  contend  that  the  muscallonge  (or  muskal- 
longe);  or  great  northern  pike,  do  not  .break 
water  upon  capture  and  that  they  never  leap 
out  of  the  water,  shaking  their  heads  viciously 
as  one  often  sees  it  stated  in  open  print  time 
and  time  again.  That  anyone  should  make 
a  sweeping  declaration  to  this  effect  is  cer- 
tainly taking  a  great  liberty,  to  say  the  very 
least,  and  their  experience  with  the  fishes  in 
question  must  be  very  small  indeed  when 
they  state  that  these  fishes  never  break  water 
or  leap  out  of  the  water.  The  aigument  is 
not  a  new  one,  and  I  have  personally  argued 
this  point  myself.  In  the  American  Angler 
I  have  read  an  article  covering  that  very 
point  wherein  the  writer  in  question  remarks: 

"The  muskallonge  has  the  big  reputation 
for  breaking  water.  I  have  had  them  break 
five  or  six  times  even  where  the  water  was 
reasonably  deep,  which  is  very  unusual.  I 
have,  of  course,  caught  muskallonge  that  have 
come  to  the  boat  without  a  single  leap.  What 
a  tremendous  difference  the  depth  of  the 
water  has  on  this  characteristic.  If  you  take 
a  muskallonge  where  he  is  in  good  condition, 
in  shallow  water,  with  a  hard  bottom  and  not 
many  weeds  or  hiding  places  the  way  he  will 
come  out  of  the  water  and  shake  and  smash 
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around  is  a  caution.  When  he  can't  go  down 
or  get  away,  he  comes  up  sure.  Get  him  on  a 
shoal  where  he  has  good,  deep  water  close  by 
to  run  into  and  he  will  fight  down  almost  all 
the  time,  if  a  fish  of  very  large  size,  especially. 
There  is  a  certain  lake  situated  quite  a  dis- 
tance north  of  Toronto  where  the  pike  run  to 
enormous  size  and  where  anglers  by  casting 
have  caught  the  species  weighing  over  twenty 
pounds  and  where  they  are  believed  to  run 
up  to  a  weight  of  about  forty  pounds.  I  have 
measured  one  over  fifty  inches  long.  Very 
frequently  these  pike  clear  the  water  complete- 
ly in  their  fight  and  it  took  me  a  long  time  to 
convince  some  fishermen  who  went  up  there 
that  these  fish,  despite  their  size,  were  nothing 
but  great  northern  pike,  and  finally  the 
fishermen  had  authorities  prove  this  to  them." 

Summed  up,  the  above  writer  was  right  in 
contending  that  these  fish,  so  breaking  water, 
were  pike  and  not  muskallonge;  his  friends  had 
admitted  that  muskallonge  break  water,  but 
that  pike  do  not,  and  because  these  fish  did 
break  water  they  were  of  the  fnm  belief  that 
they  were  muskallonge.  Hence  the  calling  in 
of  the  authorities  to  set  them  right. 

Without  a  doubt  all  three  of  the  pikes  (the 
muskallonge,  the  pike  and  the  pickerel)  break 
water,  and  while  not  all  the  time,  certainly 
very  often.  True,  as  this  writer  states,  if  the 
water  be  deep  the  fish  may  not  always  break 
water  to  attempt  to  free  itself,  but  will  at- 
tempt deep-boring  tactics,  often  sulking, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  pump  the  rod  and 
force  the  fish  to  stir.  But  when  the  water  is 
shallow  any  one  of  the  three  pikes  will  break 
water  and  in  such  cases  shake  their  heads  in 
an  effort  to  dislodge  the  hook.  And,  in  a 
number  of  instances,  they  are  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  attaining  their  ends.  Hence  it  is 
always  a  good  rule  to  keep  the  line  taut  as  a 
bow-string,  for  if  slack  line  is  given  to  leap 
on  the  loose  hook  may  be  dislodged  from  the 
often-widened  aperture.  In  the  autumnal 
season  when  the  pikes  are  full  of  vim,  and 
sound  as  a  dollar,  they  are  prone  to  leap  to 
free  themselves. 

I  recall  one  instance  of  a  pike  leaping^that 
I  have  never  quite  forgotten.  One  fine  autum- 
nal day,  being  out  alone  on  a  certain  lake 
I  spotted  an  excellent  looking  place  where 
there  was  a  collection  of  pads.  Had  I  re- 
mained some  distance  out  in  the  lake  casting 
inward  I  would  have  had  more  of  a  chance  to 
boat  the  fish  I  was  soon  to  hitch  on  to.  But 
rowing  in  carefully  to  within  fifteen  feet  of 
the  pads  I  made  a  cast  right  into  a  dark  pocket 
that  looked  more  than  ever  likely.  It  was 
one  of  those  gambler's  chances.  I  would  boat 


my  catch  or  I  would  lose  him  for  he  would 
snarl  up  in  the  pads  before  I  had  a  chance  to 
gather  him  in.  No  sooner  had  that  Number  5 
spoon  with  its  trailers  of  red  yarn  three  inches 
long  (a  trailer  tied  to  each  separate  hook) 
dropped  in  the  pocket  than  there  was  a  half- 
around  swirl  in  the  pads  and  I  knew  by  the 
strike  that  it  was  a  large  fellow.  I  set  the 
hooks  vigorously,  sat  down,  and  grabbing  an 
oar  attempted  to  row  out.  The  line  I  held 
firm,  and  as  it  tautened  up  that  fellow  broke 
water  in  those  pads  leaping  fully  two  feet 
high  into  the  air,  crashing  down  with  a  bang 
into  the  midst  of  the  pads.  I  should  judge 
without  exaggerating  it  in  the  least  that  the 
fellow  would  go  to  twelve  pounds;  I  might 
have  said  fifteen  but  courtesy  forbids  me 
playing  false  with  the  "one  that  got  away." 
Well,  as  a  natural  matter  of  course  he  whipped 
the  line  around  the  pads,  and  the  twelve 
pound  test  soft  braided  line  snapped,  and 
away  he  went. 

I  sat  for  some  time  nursing  my  regret.  I 
had  lost  the  spoon  and  I  was  wondering  if  it 
was  in  the  pads  or  if  my  friend  the  pike  had 
it  in  his  mouth,  when,  on  the  stillness,  there 
broke  a  smashing  rise  ten  feet  from  me  and 
that  twelve  pounder  broke"*  water  with  gills 
wide  distended,  shooting  up  high  and  dry  at 
least  two  feet  in  the  air,  and  the  way  he  bull- 
dogged  that  spoon-hook  is  a  caution.  Yet 
there  it  hung  from  his  jaws,  that  spoon  of 
mine,  notwithstanding  he  had  risen  to  dis- 
lodge it. 

I  sat  for  some  time  waiting  for  another  rise 
but  none  occurred. 

I  later  worked  on  down  the  shore  casting, 
glancing  back  now  and  then.  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  him  smash  out  of  the  water 
once  more  about  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
place  I  had  caught  him.  On  the  sepulchral 
stillness  of  the  day,  (it  was  late  afternoon), 
it  sounded  like  a  small  sized  pine  tree  pitched 
into  the  brim.  I  kept  on  fishing  and  while  I 
had  not  forgotten  the  incident  I  was  not 
thinking  particularly  of  it  when  I  was  nearing 
the  camp  dock.  Now  the  camp  dock  was 
some  way  from  the  place  where  I  had  snagged 
that  fellow  and  I  little  thought  I  would  again 
be  introduced  to  my  big  one.  As  I  sat  rowing 
I  was  looking  back,  as  I  neared  the  dock 
my  big  pike  rose  in  the  water  not  twenty  feet 
from  me,  breaking  water  like  a  bolt  of  light- 
ning, again  shaking  his  head  like  a  terrier. 
Still  that  spoonhook  was  jangling  in  his  jaw. 
If  I  were  of  a  superstitious  mind  I  would  say 
that  that  old  he-pike  had  followed  my  boat 
like  an  avenging  angel  to  show  me  the  deed 
I  had  perpetrated.    I  sincerely  trust  that  he 
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finally  succeeded  in  relieving  himself  of  the 
unnecessary  jewelry. 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  see  a  fine  photo 
of  a  large  muskallunge  in  a  certain  magazine. 
The  photo  was  a  good  one  and  did  justice  to 
the  fish  in  question — I  should  say  it  did  more 
than  justice  for  it  showed  that  muskallunge 
up  as  a  small-sized  tarpon.  Underneath  the 
photo  appeared  the  legend:  "Cameras  don't 
lie"  to  which  I  take  exception  as  cameras  do 
lie,  and  to  an  amazing  degree  at  times.  Have 
we  all  not  seen  pictures  where  the  camera  has 
reproduced  a  virtual  Adonis  from  a  very 
ordinary  looking  man,  making  a  man  of  sixty 
appear  vastly  younger  than  he  really  was, 
removing  small  pox  pits  from  his  face  and  in 
many  ways  improving  on  the  original?  Of 
course  that  is  not  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
camera.  The  re-touching  is  partly  to  blame. 
A  camera,  however,  can  be  made  to  lie  with 
regard  to  the  size  and  weight  of  a  fish.  Truly 
I  have  seen  so  many  of  these  fake  pictures 
appearing  in  print  that  I  wonder  there  are  not 
more  complaints.  Without  doubt  a  fifteen 
pound  musky  can  be  made  to  look  like  a  forty 
pound  fellow.  This  was  proved  to  me  by  a 
very  skilful  camera  man.  After  his  picture 
was  taken  it  is  doubtful  if  the  most  ingenious 
fish  sharp  could  have  declared  that  that 
musky  did  not  weigh  thirty-five  or  forty 
pounds.  This  camera  lied  so  craftily  that  it 
became  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
lie.  A  large  fish  may  be  made  larger,  and  a 
small  fish  by  being  brought  into  the  fore- 
ground may  be  made  to  appear  of  equal  size, 
while  a  man  standing  back  of  the  fish  may 
appear  to  be  standing  directly  back  of  it 
when  in  reality  he  is  six  or  eight  feet  behind. 
Knowing  this  I  condemn  the  statement: 
"Cameras  don't  lie."  Another  fake  picture 
that  may  be  arranged  is  made  in  this  way: 
A  print  is  made  of  a  man  holding  up  a  hand, 
without  a  fish  in  it.  Then  a  picture  is  taken  of 
a  fish  making  a  fifteen  or  twenty  pound  musky 
appear  as  a  forty  pound  fish.  The  musky  in 
this  latter  print  is  clipped  and  pasted  on  the 
other  picture  so  that  the  combination  re- 
presents a  man  holding  up  to  view  a  forty 
pound  musky.  One  camera  man  tells  me  that 
such  pictures  as  these  may  be  made  by  an 
expert  easily  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fool 
even  the  most  keen-eyed  camera  sharp. 

Unscrupulous  railroad  companies,  land  ex- 
ploitation companies  and  agents  of  all  sorts 
have  been  known  to  make  use  of  such  pictures 
to  lure  the  unsuspecting  to  regions  of  "big 
fish."  I  have  in  mind  a  northern  fishing 
resort  in  the  United  States  that  has  a  booklet 


out  showing  big  fish  photos  which  I  know  to 
be  faked.  In  one  such  picture  a  man  and 
woman  are  shown  standing  in  the  background 

and  the  camera  lies  so  well  that  you  cannot 
tell  that  instead  of  being  only  a  few  feet 
behind  the  fish,  which  is  the  effect  the  camera 
conveys,  they  are  in  reality  standing  some 
fifteen  feet  back  of  the  fish  showa,  or  so  at 
least  I  was  informed  by  a  man  at  this  very 
resort.  In  this  picture  are  shown  ten  muskies. 
the  largest  looking  like  a  smail  sized  tarpon 
below  which  appears  the  legend  to  the  effect 
that  it  weighs  seventy  pounds.  In  reality  it 
weighed,  probably,  some  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  pounds.  Has  anyone  on  the  North 
American  continent  ever  caught  a  musky  of 
seventy  pounds  weight?  A  party  of  us. 
(there  were  eight  of  us)  were  gathered  in  a 
cabin  at  the  above-mentioned  resort  discus- 
sing the  photo  lies  this  company  puts  out. 
These  photos  were  faked,  this  was  certain, 
but  whether  it  was  a  double  print  or  one 
picture  none  of  us  could  tell.  One  of  the  men 
who  had  caught  muskies  in  every  known 
northern  water  ventured  the  opinion  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  a  seventy  pound  musky 
and  that  such  a  weight  had  never  been  reached 
in  this  species.  Anglers  fooled  by  such  litera- 
ture on  finding  out  their  mistake  leave  dis- 
gusted and  will  never  return,  whereas  if  the 
true  story  were  told,  and  not  over-colored  and 
exaggerated  many  would  come  again. 

We  live  in  a  picture  day. 

In  the  past  decade  there  has  been  an  over- 
whelming flood  of  pictures.  We  have  been 
veritably  swamped  by  them,  good,  indifferent 
and  bad.  The  moving-pictures,  lead,  with 
their  startlingly  accurate  pictures  supplied 
with  two  thousand  dollar  lenses.  Two  thirds 
of  the  moving  pictures  in  North  America  are 
taken  in  California,  where  with  the  startling 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  with  the 
dark  shadows  harmonizing  so  well  with  the 
bright  parts,  the  very  best  pictures  may  be 
secured. 

Next  came  the  magazines  with  a  super- 
abundance of  photos.  Many  publications 
are  choked  with  photos.  As  one  editor  says: 
"Photos  give  a  realistic  touch  to  the  article 
or  story."  Yes,  and  it  gives  a  realistic  touch 
to  the  resort  iiteratuie,  thereby  serving  a 
purpose  which  is  not  always  good. 

A  well-known  writer  last  winter  told  me  that 
the  camera  man  had  crowded  out  the  writer. 
Text  does  not  count;  pictures  are  foremost. 
Anyone  with  a  set  of  good  photos  and  a  fair 
command  of  language  can  write  an  article 
around  same  and  sell  them  ten  times  easier 
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than  the  man  who  has  no  photos  to  go  with 
his  'script.  The  same  is  virtually  true  of  our 
sporting  publications.  The  great  cry  is  for 
photos;  anything,  everything  that  will  add 
"realism"  to  the  text.  Hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  dollars  are  spent  on  expensive  cuts 
without  a  word  of  complaint,  and  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  bulk  of  the  photos  that 
appear  in  the  outing  press  are  very  inferior 
prints  and  many  of  them  amateurish  in  the 
extreme.  I  may  say  that  I  could  go  out  and 
get  about  five  thousand  average  present-day 
"trouting"  photos  on  a  certain  Ashless 
"picture"  stream  that  I  know  of.  I  could,  no 
doubt,  pose  and  re-pose,  and  have  others  to 
pose  and  re-pose,  and  be  snapped  in  the  act  of 
( atching  a  lordly  brook  trout  represented  by 
a  stone  tied  to  the  end  of  the  line,  and  sunken 
in  a  creek  that  never  had  any  more  trout  in  it 
than  a  few  chubs  and  shiners.  Photos,  like 
this,  are  admittedly  good  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, and  some  of  them  are  artistically  faked 
but  apart  from  being  good  photos,  as  far  as 
picture- work  goes,  they  have  no  material 
value  in  reproducing  the  glamour  of  a  day  on 
a  stream.  There  have  been  times  when  I 
have  wished  for  a  trout-catching  picture,  a 
really,  active  one;  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
one  is  so  inconveniently  situated  at  the  time 
of  the  capture  that  to  acquire  a  genuinely 
good  photo  is  next  to  impossible.  I  recall 
such  a  case  last  summer  when  fighting  a  rain- 
bow trout  in  the  middle  of  a  rushing  river. 
It  was  simply  impossible  to  get  a  picture  out 
there,  for  I  was  up  to  my  waders'  tops  then, 
and  the  bottom  was  rock-set  and  the  rocks 
slimy.  Just  where  my  partner  should  have 
stood  to  take  that  picture  I  do  not  know. 
Usually  one's  best  days  for  catching  fish 
occur  when  the  sun  is  hid  by  clouds,  or  mist. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  giving  too  much 
attention  to  pictures  these  days  without  hav- 
ing anything  in  the  pictures.  Merely  to 
portray  a  man  standing  in  the  middle  of  a 
cow-pasture  trickle,  "trouting"  conveys  noth- 
ing and  yet  such  pictures  are  in  demand.  I 
have  before  me  an  article  written  by  a  fairly 
well  known  angling  writer,  in  a  magazine  that 
appeared  two  years  ago.  It  is  a  fishing  pic- 
ture— trouting  to  be  exact.  The  "stream" 
may  be  a  rivulet  after  a  rain  and  I  should 
judge,  and  without  being  sarcastic  or  in- 
accurate, that  it  is  two  feet  across,  and  two 
inches  deep.  The  man  (evidently  the  author) 
is  angling  in  this  rivulet.  We  do  not  wish  to 
speak  slightingly  of  the  real  sport  that  is  to 
be  had  angling  in  "little  rivers"  but  this  little 
river  ought  to  make  Dr.  Van  Dyke  smile. 
At  the  present  day  it  appears  that  what 


you  have  to  say  does  not  count;  it  is  the 
picture  that  tells  the  story.  In  the  old  days 
it  was  the  writing  that  counted;  there  was  then 
such  a  thing  as  angling  literature.  To-day  all 
one  needs  to  do  is  to  tie  a  rock  to  a  line,  wade 
out  in  a  Ashless  stream,  bend  the  rod  in  a 
beautiful  curve,  dip  down  the  net  and  the 
photo  is  taken  The  party  may  go  further 
up  the  Ashless  stream  and  at  the  dam  tie  the 
end  of  the  line  to  a  rusty  and  unprotesting 
spike  and  there  fight  a  lusty  rainbow  trout 
to  a  finish.  The  camera  records  it  all,  and 
"cameras  don't  lie."  Having  assembled 
"six  as  nice  trouting  pictures  as  you  can 
pick"  the  party  above  mentioned  sends  the 
article  to  such  and  such  a  magazine  with  the 
heading,  "A  Day  On  Rushing  River." 

We  are  offering  the  above  as  an  arraignment 
of  the  assertion  that  cameras  don't  lie;  further 
as  a  remonstance  to  editors  who  have  denied 
many  anglers  the  right  to  a  voice  simply 
because  no  pictures  have  accompanied  the 
manuscript. 

A  certain  writer  has  just  entered  into  a  sort 
of  controversy  with  a  Mr.  Cavalier,  a  resort 
man  located  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  Among 
the  anglers  of  the  North  Country,  Mr. 
Cavalier  is  very  well  known  and  some  of  his 
assertions  are  startling,  to  say  the  least.  Mr. 
Cavalier  has  announced  that  "save  for  one 
point"  the  great  northern  pike  and  the 
muskallunge  are  one  and  the  same  fish.  Again : 
that  twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  no  such 
a  fish  as  a  great  northern  pike.  Again:  an 
assertion  by  Mr.  Cavalier  that  muscallonge 
attain  seventy  pounds  in  weight.  Mr. 
Cavalier's  first  statement  that  muskallonge 
and  great  northern  pike  are  identical  is  ab- 
surd, as  is  pointed  out  by  the  controversialist 
ranged  against  Mr.  Cavalier.  Anyone,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  fishes  in  question  will  agree 
that  the  two  are  possessed  of  a  distinct  dif- 
ference. As  "Nature  Factor"  remarks  in 
conbatting  Mr.  Cavalier's  statement:  "The 
great  northern  pike  is  no  more  a  muscallonge 
than  a  large-mouth  bass  is  a  small-mouth 
bass,  or  a  brown  trout  a  rainbow  trout." 

He  further  argues:  "It  is  quite  true  that 
muskallonge  vary  materially,  sometimes  being 
almost  free  from  markings  on  the  body, and 
sometimes  having  the  spots  distinct  and  at 
other  times  having  the  spots  merge  into  strip- 
ing rather  than  spots.  But  never  will  you  see 
a  muscallonge  with  those  rather  oval-shaped 
light,  lemon-colored  spots — if  I  may  so  describe 
them — which  are  characteristic  of  the  great 
northern  pike.    No  matter  how  much  the 
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shade  may  vary  or  the  size  of  the  spots,  the 
musky  spots  or  bars  are  darkl" 

When  Mr.  Cavalier  states  that  muscallonge 
go  up  to  the  seventy  pound  mark  we  cannot 
help  but  think  that  he  is  "stretching"  it,  as  the 
language  of  the  street  has  it.  The  weight  of 
muscallonge  is  a  point  that  deserves  careful 
attention.  The  largest  specimen  the  present 
editor  has  actually  viewed  weighed  close  on 
fifty  pounds.  An  earlier  fishing  writer  stated 
that  in  the  Great  Lakes  the  muscallonge 
"will  quite  often  reach  the  weight  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds."  But  this  cannot 
be  proven,  and  therefore  may  be  taken  as  a 
calculation,  pure  and  simple.  Hornaday, 
however,  in  our  own  day  has  not  been  any  too 
backward  in  estimating  the  highest  weight 
limit  in  the  muskallonge.  He  says: 

"The  northern  species  of  the  muscallonge — 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
southern  Canada — reaches  a  length  of  seven 
and  one  half  feet,  or  more,  and  attains  a 
maximum  weight  of  about  90  poundsl" 

Jordan  and  Evermann,  conceded  to  be  the 
greatest  living  authorities  on  fishes  in  the 
world,  are  not  so  far  behind  Brother  Horna- 
day in  their  estimates.  They  remark: 

"It  (the  muscallonge)  often .  reaches  a 
length  of  six  feet  and  a  weight  of  sixty  to 
eight  pounds." 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  scientific  men  have  not 
Hsted  in  their  works  where  they  met  with  such 
large  specimens  giving  the  name  of  the  man 
taking  such  a  record  fish,  where  taken,  actual 
measurements  and  the  original  word  of  the 
man  who  made  the  capture,  also  witnesses. 
This  would  be  nothing  new  by  the  way,  for  in 
the  Field  and  Stream  Magazine  Content, 
held  annually  for  prizes  for  large  fishes  of 
many  game  fish  species  taken  in  the  United 
States,  the  man  seeking  entry  must  assure 
the  publishers  on  these  points  and  must  have 
actual  witnesses.  In  this  manner  the  true 
high  scale  of  weight  in  any  fish  can  be  judged. 
If  the  scientific  men  are  not  sure  on  these 
points,  but  only  believe  or  suspect  that  fishes 
go  to  these  weights  they  should  say  something 
as  follows: 

"We  suspect  that  muscallonge  may  in  rare 
cases  reach  a  length  of  six  feet  and  may 
possibly,  in  equally  as  rare  instances,  attain  a 
possible  weight  of  sixty  to  eighty  pounds." 

This  would  be  a  declaration  far  from  positive 
whereas  the  original  statement  is  positive 
without  any  proof  being  furnished! 

In  "Nature  Factor's"  criticism  of  Mr. 
Cavalier's  statement  in  the  American  Angler 
that  there  are  muscallonge  in  northern  waters 


up  to  seventy  pounds  weight,  he  says: 
"He  (Mr.  Cavalier)  cannot  show  any 
authentic  evidence  of  any  muscallonge  reach- 
ing a  weight  of  seventy  pounds.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  old  records  mentioned  in 
many  books  but  of  authentic  or  actual  evi- 
dence and  proof.  Nor  can  he  even  find  a 
mounted  specimen  anywhere  that  weighs 
fifty  pounds,  which  should  be  easy,  considering 
the  interest  which  this  fish  has  so  long  elicited. 
It  may  be  taken  as  practically  certain  that  a 
muscallonge  weighing  fifty  pounds  or  over,  in 
normal  condition,  will  be  at  least  five  feet 
in  length.  The  spotted  muscallonge  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  will  average,  from  tip  to  tip,  over 
fifty-six  inches  for  a  forty-pound  specimen. 
Because  of  the  very  apparent  fraud  in  claimed 
weights,  the  muscallonge  class  is  hereafter  to 
be  judged  in  the  annual  universal  competi- 
tion by  inches  and  not  by  weight,  the  same 
as  the  tarpon.  Never,  during  the  recent 
fishing  competition,  was  a  full  sixty-inch  fish 
submitted,  and  while  the  pike  average  smaller, 
the  muscallonge  of  the  St.  Lawrence  average 
much  larger  than  in  any  of  the  Wisconsin 
lakes.  I  should  qualify  that  by  saying  any 
parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence  I  have  ever  fished,  or 
any  of  my  friends.  There  may  be  some  ab- 
normal Wisconsin  lakes  and  there  may  be 
some  parts  of  the  St.  Lawrence  which  we  have 
not  fished,  that  are  subnormal  in  that  respect, 
but  this  is  unlikely." 

The  great  body  of  anglers  can  do  much 
indeed  to  add  light  to  this  subject  by  giving 
their  opinions  in  the  matter.  Such  opinions 
can  be  sorted  out  and  many  points  made 
plain.  In  the  present  instance  we  would  like 
to  hear  from  anglers  everywhere  in  regard  to 
their  knowledge  of  muscallonge  weights.  If 
anyone  in  our  now  great  family  of  readers 
has  captured  a  muscallonge  of  seventy 
pounds  weight,  or  knows  of  a  specimen  that 
is  stuffed  that  is  presumably  of  that  weight, 
or  even  heavier,  we  would  like  to  know  of  it. 
This  magazine  reaches  out-of-the-way  nooks 
in  Canada  where  other  magazines  and  papers 
have  no  entrance.  Isolated  readers  should 
never  fail  to  record  their  findings,  where,  in 
little  fished  regions  some  exceedingly  big 
specimens  may  yet  be  obtained.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  in  the  lakes  that  have 
been  fished  over  the  large  specimens  have 
been  decimated  by  persistent  angling.  If 
the  muscallonge  at  one  time  reached  up  to 
ninety  pounds  we  do  not  know;  Hornaday 
apparently  says  they  exist  today,  but  does  not 
prove  it.  A  forty-pound  muscallonge  to-day 
is  a  really  big  fellow,  In  years  to  come,  how- 
ever, the  limit  may  be  still  further  reduced. 
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ONE  of  the  most  common  and  most 
widely  distributed  members  of  the  deer 
family  finding  a  home  in  our  woods  and 
forests  is  the  so-called  White-Tailed,  or 
Virginia  deer.  It  is  found  throughout  the 
whole  northern  part  of  the  country,  and  is 
eagerly  sought  for  by  a  veritable  army  of 
hunters.  It  has  been  stated  that  "it  will  be 
the  last  of  the  large-hoofed  animals  of  North 
America  to  become  extinct."  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  with  a  more  comprehensive 
system  of  game  protection  and  an  appreciation 
of  its  value,  and  with  the  valuable  addition 
of  game  refuges  and  preserves  it  may  be 
possible  to  save  this  animal  for  the  benefit  of 
future  generations  of  sportsmen.  Of  this  deer 
Hornaday  says: 

"It  is  a  forest  animal,  but  in  many  portions 
of  the  great  plains  region  it  freely  risks  its 
life  in  the  thin  fringes  of  cottonwood  timber, 
quaking-asp,  and  willow  brush  that  border 
the  banks  of  small  streams  and  large  creeks. 
Unlike  the  elk  and  mule  deer,  the  White-Tail 
is  a  great  skulker.  When  hiding  it  crouches 
and  carries  its  head  low,  and  by  clinging 
persistently  to  the  friendly  cover  of  brush  or 
timber,  saves  itself  under  circumstances  that 
would  be  fatal  to  any  high-headed,  open- 
ground  species.  The  White-Tail  deer  derives 
its  name  from  its  very  long,  bushy,  wedge- 
shaped  tail,  which  is  snowy-white  underneath 
and  also  on  the  edges.  When  the  animal  is 
alarmed,  and  running  away  this  white  brush 
is  held  stiffly  aloft,  and  with  every  stride  of  the 
bearer,  it  sways  from  side  to  side,  in  a  startling 
and  highly  conspicuous  manner.  While  the 
peculiar  mixed  gray  color  of  the  pelage  makes 
it  difficult  to  see  this  animal  in  brushy  sur- 
roundings, the  moment  the  creature  starts  to 
run  its  white  flag  waves  as  if  purposely  inviting 
bullets,  and  in  total  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of 
protective  coloration  among  animals.  In- 
deed, so  very  flag-like  is  this  creature's 
waving  tail  that  in  the  West  many  hunters 
call  it  the  Flag-Tailed  deer." 

Where  is  the  persistent  hunter  who  does  not 
look  for  that  incomparable  bounding  flight 
of  the  Virginia,  and  that  tail  flashed  deli- 
berately erect.  So  perfectly  does  it  outline  it- 
self against  the  surrounding  brushage  and 
tree  growth  that  even  an  eye  which  lacks 
keenness  can  make  it  out  as  it  flashes  here 
and  there  ever  within  the  scope  of  the  vision. 
I  have  often  paused  in  northern  woods  sum- 


mer and  autumn  to  study  the  reason  for  this 
white  tail  but  I  have  acknowledged  myself 
defeated;  I  cannot  understand  why  it  should 
be,  for  it  endangers  the  life  of  the  animal 
immeasurably.  But  let  us  see.  Nature  did 
not,  apparently  in  her  scheme  of  things,  com- 
prehend the  possibility  of  bullets  but  if  one 
were  to  follow  that  white  tail  and  rivet  at- 
tention on  that  as  so  many  hunters  do,  shoot- 
ing more  or  less  for  that  instead  of  the  body 
there  would  be  a  reason  for  it.  Such,  however, 
is  not  the  case.  In  the  case  of  the  weasel 
which  turns  white  in  the  winter,  its  coloration 
matches  the  snow  and  is  so  inconspicuous  that 
the  weasel  is  thereby  enabled  to  escape 
notice.  But  why  that  dead  black  tip  on  the 
tail  of  the  weasel — as  there  is  an  answer  for 
everything  after  Nakire's  plan?  The  following 
is  an  explanation  of  the  black  tip:  When  the 
owl  or  other  enemies  weasels  must  look  out 
for  are  on  watch  for  pre,y,  it  maybe  that  their 
eagle  eyes  may  catch  sight  of  something 
moving.  A  little  forsaking  of  native  caution 
may  have  led  to  the  weasel's  being  noticed. 
The  tail  with  its  black  tip  is  erect  which  the 
owl  instantly  notes  and  will  swoop  for  it,  that 
being  the  most  conspicuous  part.  Result: 
a  claw  full  of  wind,  and  when  the  owl  has  re- 
covered as  likely  as  not  the  weasel  is  ten  feet 
away  under  some  brush,  looking  maliciously 
out  of  its  beady  eyes  at  its  enemy.  Here  the 
black  tip  of  the  tail  served  a  certain  purpose, 
but  if  a  black  tipped  tail  on  the  weasel,  or 
ermine  serves  a  purpose  then  what  does  the 
high  flashing,  easily  seen  tail  of  the  Virginia 
deer  stand  for  since  there  is  an  explanation  to 
everything  in  Nature?  This  tail  flashed  high 
can  be  seen  for  immense  distances  by  the  keen 
eye  of  the  trained  follower.  So  far  as  the 
writer  is  concerned  it  is  a  blank  mystery. 

Long  ago  the  passenger  pigeons  wqre 
slaughtered  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  for 
the  mere  sport  of  the  thing  to  satiate  the  feel- 
ing born  in  Man  to  conquer  everything  that 
walks,  by  wit,  intelligence  or  brute  force.  To 
kill  merely  for  the  joy  of  killing  is  the  principle 
of  many  misguided  beings  who  are  never 
actuated  by  the  desire  to  replenish  for  food, 
or  by  the  enjoyment  of  hunting  and  the 
exhilaration  it  affords.  There  was  a  time 
when  they  used  live  birds  at  trap  shooting 
tournaments,  and  the  passenger  pigeon  was 
listed  among  them;  being  netted  by  the 
thousands  for  the  purpose.    Now  thousands 
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upon  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  offered 
for  a  single  pair  of  this  absolutely  extinct 
species  but  none  of  the  species  have  been 
found  though  the  country  has  been  raked  up 
and  down  for  evidence;  reports  of  findings 
have  been  investigated  only  to  show  that  the 
find  was  not  a  true  passenger  pigeon  but  some 
other  species  as  for  instance  the  mourning 
dove  which  somewhat  resembles  the  now 
extinct  bird.  If  the  law\  had  not  early  been 
enforced  for  the  protection  of  the  deer  family 
this  would  now  be  totally^xtinct  owing  to  the 
persistent  and  lawless  methods  practiced  by 
the  unscrupulous  hunter.  There  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  sport  in  this  country  when 
deer  could  be  driven  by  hounds  or  any  trail 
following  breed  of  dogs,  and  it  was  considered 
lawful.  Men  posted  themselves  in  select 
places  and  waited  for  the  fleet-footed  ones  to 
make  their  appearance.  Hounding  deer  was 
then  lawful.  But  today  it  is  a  ciiminal 
offence  in  most  places  and  any  dog  on  a  deer's 
trail  is  shot  dead  if  it  can  be  located.  That 
was  one  forward  step  in  protection. 

Shining  deer  at  night  with  a  light  was 
another  method  that  is  now  listed  among  the 
past  methods  of  unscrupulous  butchery.  It 
consisted  of  attaching  a  light  of  some  sort  to 
the  hat  or  head  or  holding  a  torch.  By  rowing 
a  boat  or  paddling  a  canoe  along  the  shores  of 
lakes  and  streams  the  deer  could  be  located 
when  they  came  down  to  drink.  And  "the 
hunter  would  wait  for  the  beams  of  the  torch 
to  emblazon  the  eyeballs  of  deer  standing  on 
the  shore  or  feeding  in  shallow  water.  Often 
the  boat  approached  so  near  a  wonderstruck 
deer  that  to  miss  it  was  impossible." 

This  method  is  still  employed  by  settlers 
out  for  meat  and  by  lawless  hunters  but  it 
is  a  criminal  offence.  Shining  deer  with 
lights  is  not  without  its  dangerous  side  and 
its  humorous  aspects  also.  This  latter  in- 
timation recalls  what  happened  one  fall  in 
Minnesota.  A  hunter  had  journeyed  abroad 
at  night  equipped  with  a  head-light  out  for 
the  purpose  of  shining  deer.  Wandering  here 
and  there  along  a  wild  lake  shore  he  suddenly 
heard  a  commotion  and  perceiving  two 
radiant  eyeballs  in  the  dark  promptly  fired. 
Something  fell  heavily.  Upon  the  moment 
he  saw  another  pair  of  eyeballs  so  the  story 
goes  and  fired  again.  Highly  elated  by  his 
evident  success  he  hurried  to  the  spot  and 
found  that  he  had  shot  two  horses  a  settler 
had  running  around  loose.  He  later  settled 
with  the  settler  at  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  He  never  hunted  with  a  light  again. 
The  one  experience  had  proved  too  costly. 

Another  nefarious  process  of  hunting  em- 


ployed has  been  to  locate  or  make  a  "salt 
lick"  in  some  likely  place  where  the  deer  seem 
to  mingle,  pass,  or  keep  themselves  at  certain 
times,  especially  in  the  evening  or  the  early 
morning.    The  hunter  then  climbs  into  a 
convenient  tree  where  he  arranges  himself  to 
wait  for  the  deer  when  at  his  absolutemase  he 
may  lay  his  gun  upon  a  rest  and  murder  his 
prey  at  his  leisure.    In  this  case  the  deer 
are  absolutely  taken  unawares.  Not  being  on 
the  ground  the  animal  gets  no  scent  of  the 
hunter  up  above  in  the  branches  and  only 
through  bad  aim  or  buck  ague,  as  it  is  called, 
will  he  make  a  poor  hit.    As  a  sporting  pro- 
position this  is  on  a  par  with  slugging  cattle 
all  day  in  the  stock-yards  of  Chicago  though 
it  has  long  been  upheld  even  by  old  hunters 
as  a  form  to  be  given  the  widest  of  counten- 
ance.   A  salt  lick  is  a  dangerous  place  for  the 
deer  to  come  to.    It  absolutely  gives  them 
away.    Hunters  make  these  licks  by  dumping 
out  salt  in  some  frequented  place;  and  the 
deer  will  be  sure  to  come  there.  Only  too  fond 
of  this  salt  the  deer  prove  prey  to  the  lawless 
who  consider  the  getting  of  the  deer  the  first, 
foremost  and  most  essential  thing.    The  glory 
of  just  being  out  and  hunting  never  has  any 
interest  to  them   unless  they  make  a  kill. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  more  deer 
have  been  killed  on  salt  licks  than  in  any  other 
manner.    Nor  does  the  unscrupulous  man 
pause  at  that.    He  often  sets  wolf  traps  in  the 
licks  trapping  the  deer;  and  he  will  post  deer 
snares  in  their  run-ways — any  method  to  get 
the  animal,  fair  or  otherwise.  In  the  northern 
sections  of  the  country  the  sett'ers  and  the 
homesteaders  especially  the  foreign  element, 
kill  more  deer  than  the  hunters  many  times 
over  for  the  reason  that  they  kill  both  in 
season  and  out.    The  average  hunter  rarely 
kills  his  deer  but  leaves  it  to  the  guide  who  is 
paid  accordingly.    Settlers  kill  deer  and  sell 
them  to  the  hunter  when  that  hunter  has 
failed  to  make  a  kill.    I  know  of  one  man  who 
boasted  that  every  year  for  fifteen  years  he 
had  shot  from  ten  to  fifteen  deer  before  the 
season  hanging  them  up  in  the  woods  selling 
them  to  the  hunters  finally.    Such  "deer 
buying"  hunters  care  little  for  the  incon- 
venience of  hunting   and  would  far  rather 
spend  the  time  loafing  around  camp  and 
playing  cards.    I  know  another  man  who 
boasted  that  he  had  shot  over  five  hundred 
deer  in  various  parts  of  the  northern  states 
for  use  in  the  lumber  camps. 

To  hunt  the  deer  right  is  to  practice  some 
sportsmanlike  system  that  is  in  keeping  with 
the  game;  some  system  of  matching  cunning 
with  cunning;  of  wit  against  wit;  of  keen  eye 
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with  keen  eye  and  soft  tread  with  soft  tread. 
And  such  a  mode  of  hunting,  "still  hunting" 
surely  is  for  it  calls  for  the  application  of 
natural  ingenuity  and  skill  and  is  by  all  odds 
the  most  worthy  of  all  methods  of  hunting  in 
that  the  animal  has  an  even  chance  of  getting 
away  by  outwitting  his  pursuer.  This  stalk- 
ing or  still  hunting  of  deer  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  hunting  practices  and  is  the  most  interesting. 
Generally  one  hunts  upon  his  own  resources 
and  is  not  aided  in  his  endeavours  by  any 
group  or  individual.  What  he  does  is  by  his 
own  native  skill,  if  he  possesses  such,  and  when 
he  downs  his  quarry  he  can  say  among  all 
things  that  he  has  enjoyed  the  hunt  to  the 
full,  following  a  time-honored  system  that  is 
in  use  all  over  the  world.  As  one  writer  has 
said  "still  hunting  is  the  true  sportsman's 
method  of  outwitting  deer,  which  for  genuine 
keenness  of  eye,  ear  and  nose  have,  I  believe, 
no  superior  in  the  whole  deer  family  One 
fine  old  White-Tailed  buck  killed  by  fair  and 
square  trailing  and  stalking  is  equal  to  two 
mule  deer  or  three  elk.  When  first  alarmed 
the  mule  deer  and  elk  are  prone  to  halt  from 
curiosity  and  stare  at  the  hunter  for  that  fatal 
ten  seconds  which  so  often  ends  with  a  ringing 
bang  and  a  fatal  bullet.  But  not  so  the  White 
Tail.  Time  after  time  the  trailing  still- 
hunter,  stealing  forward  ever  so  cautiously, 
sees  ahead  of  him  and  far  beyond  fair  rifle 
shot  a  sudden  flash  of  white,  a  pillar  of  cloud 
swaying  from  side  to  side  between  the  tree- 
trunks,  and  the  vanishing  points  of  a  scurrying 
White-Tail.  This  creature  knows  right  well 
that  as  a  discourager  of  cervine  curiosity 
nothing  in  the  world  equals  a  breech-loading 
rifle.  When  he  hears  behind  him  a  rustle  in 
the  dry  leaves,  or  the  snap  of  a  twig,  nothing 
else  is  so  dear  to  him  as  space,  judiciously 
distributed  between  himself  and  his  pursuer. 
I  have  sometimes  made  so  bold  as  to  consider 
myself  a  fairly  good  deer-stalker;  but  I  have 
still-hunted  WThite-Tailed  deer  in  November, 
on  dry  leaves  and  without  snow  when  for 
days  and  days  together  I  found  it  utterly 
impossible  to  come  within  fair  shot  of  a  buck 
worth  having.  At  such  times  a  light  snow 
means  a  fair  chance,  and  properly  evens  up  the 
game." 

Truly  the  satisfaction  coming  from  still 
hunting  is  the  greatest  of  all.  To  my  way  of 
thinking  it  is  the  only  mode  that  is  worth  the 
trying,  and  the  days  I  have  spent  on  the 
silent  beat  have  given  me  so  much  enjoyment 
that  I  can  personally  see  no  other  way  than 
this.  It  is  crowded  with  interesting  features 
from  beginning  to  end.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  a  form  of  deer  hunting  that  is 
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legitimate  and  which  is  used  a  great  deal  by 
hunters  every  fall,  which  is  called  "driving" 
deer,  which  is  easily  explained.  A  stretch  of 
timber  covering  quite  a  bit  of  ground  is 
thought  to  contain  some  deer.  Locating  there- 
fore where  the  trails  run  out  of  that  timber, 
or  up-growth,  one  or  two  or  three  men  station 
themselves  where  they  can  make  out  deer  that 
will  be  driven  out.  Usually  a  hunter  will 
mount  a  large  pine  stump  and  in  partial 
concealment  take  up  his  watch  for  the 
scurrying  ones.  The  drive  is  so  arranged 
that  the  wind  blows  away  from  the  out- 
coming  deer  and  not  toward  them,  for  with 
their  keen  sense  of  smell  they  can  instantly 
detect  the  presence  of  hunters  before  them. 
But  with  the  wind  direct  away  from  them  this 
is  not  the  case.  Now  the  watchers  having 
stationed  themselves,  the  drivers  go  through 
the  timber  and  any  deer  therein  may,  likely 
as  not,  come  within  the  range  of  the  stationed 
men's  guns.   Result:  a  kill. 

I  never  could  see  anything  in  the  method  of 
driving  deer.  In  the  first  place  it  scarcely 
seems  to  me  sportsmanlike,  but  since  I  am  a 
crank  on  the  fairest  methods  of  hunting,  and 
believe  in  allowing  the  game  the  most  equal 
chances  of  getting  away  still  hunting,  wing 
shooting,  et  cetera,  I  am  not  to  be  ^oked  upon 
as  'aying  down  rules  for  you  or  anyone  to 
follow.  I  am  merely  stating  my  .  personal 
opinion.  And  when  I  say  that  allow  me  to 
state  some  things  ^about  the  driving  of  deer. 
In  the  beginning  of  my  career  as  a  deer  hunter 
I  chose  to  serve  a  sort  of  an  apprenticeship 
under  an  alleged  deer  hunter  of  years'  stand- 
ing. His  duty  was  to  stand  watch;  my  duty 
was  to  drive  deer,  over  hills  and  into  valleys, 
through  owamps  impenetrable,  through  mus- 
keg and  dank  bog.  Thus  was  I  to  get  my  first 
dearly  won  experience.  Now  what  happened? 
Using  care  now  and  then  as  I  went  through 
(for  a  beater  is  supposed  to  make  as  much 
noise  as  possible  as  I  understand  it),  I  saw 
over  ten  or  fifteen  deer  that  season,  and  could 
not  line  up  and  shoot  a  single  one  for  I  was 
armed  with  an  old  Belgian  shotgun  loaded 
with  ball-cartridges.  Though  I  shot  at  many 
I  am  safe  in  believing  that  I  never  touched  a 
hair  on  a  deer  that  fall.  Had  I  had  a  rifle 
I  would  have  had  my  deer  in  short  order. 
What  happened?  My  illuminated  friend, 
posted  in  serene  glory  on  a  towering  pine 
stump,  did  not  see  a  deer,  because,  somehow 
they  did  not  chance  to  come  along  the  trails 
he  had  located.  Further  he  accused  me  of 
driving  the  deer  away  from  him,  believing 
me  so  selfish  that  I  would  not  give  him  a 
chance  when  I  found  I  could  get  no  deer  my* 
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self.  After  plunging  wearily  mile  after  mile 
through  ungracious  timber,  doing  my  level 
best  to  learn  and  learn  well  this  was  the  crumb 
of  comfort  I  received:  that  I  was  so  selfish 
I  wanted  to  see  him  also  fail.  I  then  told  him 
to  go  as  I  went,  hunting  carefully,  cautiously, 
through  the  woods,  still-hunting,  and  he 
would  get  deer.  But  the  man  was  insane 
about  driving  deer.  It  was  the  only  method 
he  knew  or  had  practiced,  and  was  the  only 
one  he  could  see.  I  however  knew  better,  and 
promptly  quit,  spending  my  time  on  partridge 
and  rabbits. 

I  had  figured  then,  as  I  figure  now,  that 
rather  than  drive  deer  for  any  man  I  would 
hie  myself  to  bonny  England  and  there  receive 
employment  as  a  covert  beater  under  the 
dictates  of  a  lord.  But,  there  is  no  one  so 
inane  and  hidebound  by  individual  convictions 
as  the  average  deer  hunter.  You  do  not  find 
other  hunters,  for  winged  game,  as  set  on 
certain  ways  of  doing  things  as  the  average 
deer  hunter..  What  they  know  they  hold  to 
as  a  drowning  man  clings  to  a  straw.  If  my 
word  of  advice  were  worth  anything  at  all  I 
would  say,  hunt  far  and  wide  my  friend, 
using  your  own  ingenuity,  learn  your  lesson 
by  the  use  of  genuine  good  common  sense, 
caution  and  wits  and  leave  old  hunters  to 
their  own  iron-clad  game. 

The  guns  in  use  in  deer  hunting  are  so  many 
and  so  varied  that  one  has  a  perfect  grist  of 
them  to  select  from.  They  range  in  actual 
use  from  the  helplessly  too  small  bored  ones 
to  the  highest  shocking  of  calibers.  One  must 
out  of  common  necessity  and  common  sense 
try  to  escape  both  extremes  in  selection.  The 
man  who  goes  out  with  a  25-20  or  a  22  extra 
long  pea-shooter  may  get  deer,  but  nine- 
tenths  of  the  deer  hit  will  get  away,  as  will  the 
same  deer  if  shot  with  other  pencil-boring 
calibers.  There  is  no  sense  in  going  deer 
hunting  with  a  small-calibered  gun.  It  is 
a  waste  of  life,  and  only  feeds  the  wolves,  for 
except  in  rare  cases  they  are  not  downed. 
Shot  through  the  lungs  with  a  small  bullet  a 
deer  can  run  for  days  without  dropping. 
This  for  the  reason  that  the  aperture  closes 
up  and  the  blood  from  the  lungs  does  not 
escape.  I  doubt  very  much  if  there  is  an 
animal  living  that  has  more  stamina,  and 
tanacity  of  life  than  the  deer.  Witness  the 
large  buck  deer  that  was  killed  one  fall  in  the 
north  which  had  a  stick  that  had  been  driven 
through  the  body  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
That  sharp  stick  had  penetrated  the  body, 
transfixing  one  of  the  lungs.  But  when  shot 
the  deei  was  as  healthy  as  ever.  The  flesh 
had  grown  around  the  stick,  and  the  lung  also 


had    continued    operations,    patching  well 

around  the  stick. 

On  the  other  hand  very  large  calibered 
guns  that  throw  a  dum-dum  bullet  for  miles, 
through  the  timber  are  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme. There  is  always  a  possibility  that  one 
is  going  to  get  in  the  way  of  one  of  these 
messengers  of  cold  destruction.  A  law  should 
be  passed  forbidding  the  use  of  certain  guns 
and  especially  the  large  ,45-70's.  Hundreds 
of  men,  and  foreigners,  paiticularly,  buy  these 
old  Army  Springfields  at  two  dollars  and  eight 
cents  apiece,  which  same  guns  can  be  counted 
on  at  all  times  to  miss  the  mark  by  a  mile,  and 
the  bullet  from  it  to  riccochet  good  distances, 
tearing  through  the  timber  like  the  Old  Harry. 
Why  are  these  men  allowed  the  use  of  them? 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  deer  hunting 
rifles  in  use  is  the  .30-30  caliber,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  one  of  the  most  cussed  against 
rifles  of  the  present  day.  Yet  this  rifle  is 
seen  more  or  less  everywhere  in  good,  prac- 
tical use.  I  make  so  bold  as  to  say  it  is  the 
woodsman's  choice,  because  more  guides  and 
woodsmen  are  equipped  with  this  caliber  than 
with  any  other  size.  The  .30-30  has  been 
condemned  as  unreliable;  a  rifle  that  will 
make  a  hit — some  time.  However,  in  the 
present  day  of  literary  gun-cranks  nothing 
more  is  to  be  expected  of  them  than  a  con- 
demnation of  old  calibers.  The  reputation  of 
the  .30-30  however  was  long  ago  made  and  no 
word  of  a  gun  crank  can  lower  it.  I  recall  in 
this  connection  the  words  of  a  famous  northern 
guide  who  said:  "The  .30-30  Winchester 
Carbine  is  my  rifle  selection;  but  the  .30-30  is 
nowadays,  by  most  sports,  condemned,  some 
declaring  it  suitable  only  to  kill  a  ground-hog 
or  a  porcupine.  Now  this  seems  amusing  to 
me,  for  without  being  boastful  I  may  say  that 
probably  no  man  in  New  Brunswick  has  killed 
more  big  game  in  the  last  16  years  than  my- 
self, and  though  I  have  owned  different 
calibers  of  rifles  I  have  discarded  them  all  but 
the, despised  .30-30.  I  have  therefore  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  man  who  condemns 
this  gun  is  either  a  fool  or  a  crank.  I  nearly 
always  secure  my  game  with  one  shot  from 
this  gun,  leaving  no  cripp.es  to  linger  and  die 
in  some  secluded  place.  I  have  dropped 
moose  running  up  into  the  50  inch  spread  with 
one  shot  at  50  yards  and  upwards,  which 
seems  good  enough  for  me  but  every  man  to 
his  own  fancy.  I  find  that  any  or  nearly 
any  of  the  modern  rifles  are  good  enough;  the 
main  push  is  the  man  behind  the  gun."  All 
of  which  is  essentially  true;  and  any  good 
calibered  gun  if  directed  right  can  be  expected 
to  make  a  proper  kill.    My  preference^runs  to 
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the  .32  Winchester  Special  Carbine,  one  of  the 
neatest  guns  I  have  ever  carried  and  which 
I  would  not  exchange  for  any  other  make  on 
the  market.  I  like  the  carbine  style;  it  is  neat 
throughout  in  construction,  and  has  the  right 
hang  to  it;  it  is  light,  but  not  too  light,  as  I 
personally  see  it.  Were  I  better  up  in  the 
scientific  points  of  the  gun  game  I  could  talk 
further  but  where  angels  fear  to  tread  there 
I  will  not  put  down  my  Number  10  boots. 
The  carbine  is  condemned  by  some  as  having 
a  tendency  to  throw  up  when  fired,  the  barrel 
being  too  short.  To  some  extent  this  is  true, 
but  for  all  that  it  is  an  accurate  firearm  and  if 
the  person  behind  it  is  equal  to  the  deed  it 
should  not  fail  him  at  the  critical  moment. 
The  chances,  as  the  hunting  season  pro- 
gresses, of  getting  a  standing  shot  at  a  deer 
are  few  and  far  between;  and  most  of  the  time 
it  is  a  question  of  shooting  at  your  quarry 
running  or  not  at  all.  I  presume  you  will  here 
expect  me  to  say  that  I  can  down  a  deer  at 
any  time,  at  any  distance,  and  running,  full 
speed  on.  But  as  I  still  count  myself  among 
the  learners  I  am  content  to  say  that  like 
others  my  powers  are  very  limited.  But  one 
thing  I  can  assure  you;  I  trust  I  will  never  be 
accused  of  pouring  a  magazine  of  bullets  after 
a  deer  that  is  a  fly-speck  in  the  distance,  as  the 
nerve-tingling  amateur  often  will.  By  still 
hunting  I  generally  figure  to  kill  game  with 
the  least  possible  number  of  bullets,  the  least 
noise,  and  the  least  bluster,  thus  endeavouring 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  true  woods- 
man, born  in  the  woods,  bred  in  the  woods 
and  to  whom  the  woods  is  home  every  day  in 
the  year  throughout  a  long  life  time. 

In  still  hunting  one  moves  along  as  noise- 
lessly as  possible.  Where  tracking  snow  is 
not  to  be  had  one  is  indeed  up  against  it.  The 
breaking  of  a  twig  is  usually  the  warning  to 
the  sharp-eared  ones  and  they  are  away  before 
one  is  aware  what  has  happened.  As  has 
been  noted  the  instant  a  deer  gets  a  whiff  of 
you  carried  over  the  wings  of  the  wind  away 
he  goes.  The  wind  must  always  be  blowing 
toward  you  more  or  less,  that  depending  upon 
the  height  of  the  wind  however.  If  the  day  is 
still  of  course  a  quartering  direction  toward 
the  deer  may  not  notify  them  of  your  coming. 
But  usually  one  works  into  deer  grounds  with 
the  wind  toward  him.  In  still  hunting  for 
deer  one  does  not  move  along  all  the  time,  but 
pauses  here  and  there,  listening  and  waiting; 
and  he  always  surveys  the  ground  ahead  and 
notes  the  places  where  he  will  step  in  going 
forward,  where  the  least  number  of  noise- 
making  specimens  are  strewn.  Often  by 
standing  still  for  a  long  time  a  deer  coming 


toward  you  will  saunter  into  the  line  of  vision 
and  within  range  at  a  conservative  two  hund- 
red yards  or  less  without  having  become  aware 
of  your  ingeniously  stealthy  progress;  and 
"freezing",  or  standing  perfectly  still,  he  will 
not  note  a  movement.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
hurry.  Take  time,  work  along  carefully, 
note  the  tracks  well, — and  while  you  may  not 
be  able  to  read  how  old  they  are  or  how  fresh 
down  to  the  minute,  you  can  make  sure  in  all 
probability  of  many  of  these  points. 

Deer  are  feeding  best  in  the  early  morning 
and  toward  evening.  The  time  to  be  out  is  at 
daybreak.  In  and  around  the  middle  of  the 
day  the  deer  are  resting. 

If  fatally  hit  by  a  bullet  that  tears  a  hole 
larger  than  the  pencil  holes  of  the  smaller 
calibers  the  animal  generally  comes  down 
within  three  hundred  yards  or  more.  How- 
ever, fatal  hits  do  not  always  pull  the  deer 
down  and  they  may  run  great  distances  before 
finally  tossing  up  the  candle.  Many  a  young 
hunter,  having  shot  a  deer  on  a  good  trailing 
snow  has  gone  to  the  spot  where  the  deer  was 
and  a  short  distance  away  has  seen  a  trail  of 
blood,  sometimes  quite  profuse.  The  trail 
has  been  taken  up  and  followed  all  day,  but 
without  finding  the  deer,  the  reason  being  a 
wound,  though  not  a  fatal  one,  in  the  flesh. 
If  hit  in  some  meaty  portion  as  in  the  brisket 
the  blood  comes  freely.  Thus  if  there  is 
profuse  blood  along  the  trail  you  may  judge 
that  it  was  a  flesh  wound.  The  fatal  wound 
generally  gives  off  very  little  blood,  and  some- 
times mere  specks  or  flecks  here  and  there 
along  the  trail  will  tell  the  tale.  As  the  hard 
h'it  deer  progresses  he  will  make  a  ben  on  which 
to  rest  for  a  moment  or  so.  At  first  these  beds 
are  quite  far  apart,  due  to  much  remaining 
vitality,  but  soon  they  will  get  closer  and 
closer  together,  and  finally  in  some  thicket 
the  hunter  comes  upon  him  and  a  timely  bullet 
drops  him. 

In  this  day  of  numerous  hunters,  shooting 
everywhere,  emptying  magazines  right  and 
left,  at  everything  that  walks  and  creeps,  deer 
hunting  is  not  without  its  dangers.  Trailing 
a  wounded  deer  one  fall  through  swamps  and 
into  obscure  places  I  was  in  constant  ex- 
pectation of  getting  plugged  by  some  en- 
thusiastic deer  hunter  fresh  from  the  city 
wildernesses.  The  trouble  is  that  so  many 
hunters  shoot  when  they  see  the  bushes 
stirring  without  first  looking  to  see  whether 
it  is  a  deer  or  a  human  being.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  many  of  the  accidents  occur,  but 
they  are  beginning  to  get  fewer  every  year 
since  the  laws,  making  it  manslaughter  in  the 
first  degree,  have  sent  many  to  the  prisons  to 
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serve  ten  year  terms.  With  two  near  mil- 
lionaires serving  time  for  killing  persons 
mistaken  )or  deer  it  goes  to  prove  {hat  money 
does  not  always  buy  one  off;  and  this  is  the 
only  way  to  teach  the  amateurs  armed  with 
high  power  rifles  to  look  first  carefully  and 
shoot  only  when  the  identity  of  the  thing  to  be 
shot  at  is  established.  Something  red  wound 
around  the  cap  or  hat  is  in  places  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  a  safeguard  that  even  the 
veteran  woodsman  will  recognize  in  these 
days  of  many  gunners  and  wicked  carrying 
rifles.    Never  do  target  practicing  in  the 


A  man  dropped  a  lighted  match  on  the 
shore  of  Kalamalka  Lake,  British  Columbia, 
on  July  8th  last.  Within  an  hour  a  hot  fire 
was  racing  through  the  underbrush.  For 
three  weeks  after  that  there  raged  a  series 
of  forest  fires,  defying  the  organized  efforts 
of  hundreds  of  men. 

At  one  time,  26  fire  fighters  were  ringed 
about  with  flames  while  their  relatives,  shut 
off  from  them  and  helpless  to  aid,  awaited 
news  in  terrorized  suspense.  Only  after 
severe  suffering  from  exhaustion,  thirst  and 
hunger  did  the  band  of  workers  force  their 
way  through  to  safety. 

That  experience  is  a  big  price  to  pay  for 
one  person's  foolish  act  in  handling  matches 
in  a  forest.  The  court  fined  the  careless  man 
$50  but  that  does  not  help  the  province  to 
bear  the  enormous  loss. 

One  lighted  match  dropped  on  one  inch  of 


woods  with  high  power  guns.  Do  not  shoot 
across  lakes  to  see  the  bullets  bounce.  Ex- 
pend as  little  ammunition  as  possible;  make 
sure  of  your  shot  first  and  then  exert  your 
native  skill  in  the  endeavour  to  hit  your  game 
Do  not  bring  a  great  deal  of  liquor  into  camp 
Go  out  clear-headed;  not  half  drunk.  Do  not 
leave  a  gun  loaded  in  camp.  Never  carry  a 
deer  out  on  your  back.  Remember  the  man 
who  did  this.  A  hunter  saw  something  like  a 
deer  moving  around  and  fired.  Going  in  he 
found  that  he  had  shot  a  man  stone  dead  who 
was  carrying  a  deer  on  his  back! 


inflammable  ground  expanded  into  fifteen 
miles  of  ruin. 

In  the  Spruce  Valley  fire  of  British  Col- 
umbia of  the  same  month,  eleven  men  lost 
their  lives,  most  of  them  tortured  to  death 
as  they  struggled  over  the  mountain  tops. 
The  fuse  to  that  disaster  was  supplied  by  a 
small  piece  of  lighted  tobacco  carelessly 
thrown  on  the  grassy  floor  of  a  tent. 

Ninety  out  of  a  hundred  tragic  holocausts 
could  be  avoided  if  every  Canadian  camper 
and  fisherman  kept  vigilant  watch  on  his 
own  pair  of  hands,  and  every  settler  kept  a 
tight  rein  on  his  clearing  fires.  It  does  not 
cost  five  cents  or  five  minutes  to  put  out  a 
camp  fire  or  a  cigarette  or  a  match,  but  it 
costs  the  people  of  Canada  four  or  five  million 
dollars  a  year  to  partially  overtake  the  timber 
damage  caused  by  runaway  flames. 
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JZ£fi  4  R«»ders  are  invited  Is  cootribute  to  this 
department  notes,  comments  and  en- 
quisles  concerning  firearms  and  ammun- 
&))}  itlon.  Communications  must  be  brief 
and  to  the  point  and  personalities  must 
not  be  indulged  in.  The  Editor  will  not 
be  held  responsible  tor  opinions  express- 
ed by  correspondents.  Address  all 
communications  to  A.  B.  Ceikie.  c/o  Rod 
and  Cun.  Woodstock,  Ontario. 


During  thelabsence  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Geikie,  who  expects  to  leave  with  his  regiment 
for  overseas  at  an  early  date,  the  Guns  and  Ammunition  Department  of  Rod  and  Gun 
will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Ashley  A.  Haines.  Mr.  Haines  will  appreciate  the  co-operation 
of  all  readers  of  this  department  and  will  welcome  letters,  queries  and  articles  relating  to 
guns  and  ammunition.  Communicalions  intended  for  this  department  should  be 
addressed  to  Ashley  A.  Haines,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Editor,  Rod  and  Gun  in 
Canada,  Woodstock,  Ontario. 


RAMBLINGS  OF  A  RIFLEMAN 

Some  Rifles  That  I  Have  Known. 
Lieut.  Townsend  Whelen 


Salina. 

AMONG  all  the  rifles  that  I  have 
ever  owned  this  piece  stands  out 
pre-eminently  as  the  most  reliable. 
It  is  also  the  oldest  trifle  that  I  have, 
having  been  in  constant  use  since  1899. 
All  American  sportsmen  know  Horace  Kep- 
hart, chronic  woods  loafer  and  master 
.writer  on  the  subjects  that  we  all  love  so  well. 
But  how  many  know  him  as  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  expert  riflemen  in  America  to-day? 
When  the  high  power  smokeless  powder  rifle 
was  first  introduced  sportsmen  were  very 
skeptic  as  to  its  merits.  It  was  thought 
to  be  too  small  in  caliber  and  the  jacketed 
bullets  were  very  revolutionary.  It  was 
Kephart  who  first  showed  its  reliability, 
and  also  its  weaknesses.  It  was  he  who  first 
called  attention  to  the  differences  between 
thin  and  light  barrels,  and  it  was  he  who 
worked  out  the  first  successful  reduced  load 
for  a  .30  caliber  rifle.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  war  he  organized  a  company  of 


sharpshooters  in  St.  Louis  and  offered  his 
services  to  the  Government.  This  company 
decided  to  arm  themselves  and  it  was  the 
experiments  conducted  by  Mr.  Kephart  with 
a  view  to  determining  the  best  rifle  that 
finally  led  me  to  purchase  Salina.  Mr. 
Kephart's  experiments,  most  carefully  con- 
ducted, proved  conclusively  that  the  Win- 
chester single  shot  rifle  in  .30-40  caliber 
was  much  more  reliable  than  any  other  high 
power  arm  manufactured  at  that  time.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  that  this  rifle  in 
this  caliber  was  the  very  first  high  power, 
smokeless  rifle  to  be  placed  upon  the  Am- 
erican market,  making  its  debut  April  26, 
1894.  Mr.  Kephart  wrote  up  the  result  of 
his  trials  in  Shooting* and  Fishing  in  1898 
and  it  was  these  that  caufed  my  decision 
to  purchase  one  of  these  rifles  to  take  the 
place  of  my  old  black  powder  repeater.  I 
have  never  regretted  it. 

The  rifle  was  a  plain  .30-40  Winchester 
single  shot.    It  had  a  30  inch  No.  3,  round 
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nickel  steel  barrel,  a  plain  pistol  grip,  shot- 
gun butt  plate,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
it  differed  from  the  regular  stock  rifles  was 
that  I  specified  that  it  be  bored  to  have  a 
groove  diameter  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  as  that  of  the  jacketed  bullet.  As  the 
rifle  came  the  groove  diameter  was  .3082 
inches.  I  believe  I  was  the  first  rifleman 
to  have  a  .30  caliber  rifle  with  this  size  bore 
which  has  since  become  the  standard.  The 
standard  at  that  time  was  .310  inches  and 


on  the  hillside  opposite.  Half  way  up  I 
jumped  a  deer  that  ran  quartering  down 
the  hill.  I  turned  loose  on  it  at  about  75 
yards;  downed  it  in  two  shots  behind  the 
shoulder,  and  packed  the  hind  quarters  back 
to  camp.  That  night  over  the  camp  fire  and 
many  frying  pans  full  of  venison,  Donald 
Manson  remarked  that  we  had  better  move 
camp  as  it  was  getting  altogether  too  crowd- 
ed with  another  hunter  in  the  same  valley 
and  all  the  goats  had  taken  to  inaccessible 


SALINA 


the  bullets  measured  .308  inches.  For  the 
first  tests  the  rifle  was  fitted  with  vernidl 
rear  and  globe  front  sights,  but  after  con- 
siderable range  work  I  placed  a  Marble 
flexible  joint  rear  sight  and  a  Lyman  ivory 
bead  windgauge  front  sight  on  it  for  hunt- 
ing, and  these  sights  remain  to-day,  and  also 
to-day  after  16  years  of  constant  use  the 
elevation  and  zero  remain  exactly  as  found 
when  the  sights  were  first  placed  on  it. 

I  tried  the  rifle  first  on  a  military  range 
and  it  shot  splendidly  at  all  ranges.  I  once 
got  a  47  with  it  at  1000  yards  which  was 
going  some  in  those  days  of  poor  powder 
and  worse  bullets.  It  shot  so  much  better 
than  any  other-  rifle  that  I  owned,  that, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  only  a  single  shot, 
I  determined  to  use  it  on  a  long  hunting  trip 
in  British  Columbia  on  which  I  was  about  to 
start.  We  were  camped  up  above  the  canon 
of  Watson  Bar  Creek  in  the  Lillooet  District 
in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Yalokom  Game 
Preserve.  It  wa£  as  wild  in  those  days  as 
any  part  of  Canada.  I  have  never  seen 
game  so  plentiful.  We  used  to  sit  and  watch 
it  feeding  on  the  mountain  sides  all  day  long, 
mule  deer,  sheep,  and  goats,  with  now  and 
then  a  bear.  We  needed  meat,  and  one  morn- 
ing I  climbed  through  the  canon  to  hunt 


parts  of  the  canon.  He  said  that  he  had  heard 
the  other  hunter  fire  two  shots  on  the  opposite 
mountain,  whereat  I  remarked  that  I  thought 
that  it  was  my  own  two  shots  that  he  had 
heard  as  I  was  over  there  and  had  seen  no 
signs  of  anyone  else,  but  he  said,  "No,  these 
two  shots  were  fired  so  close  together  that 
it  could  not  possibly  have  been  you  with 
that  darned  old  single  shot  of  yours."  I 
had  to  smile  for  there  was  not  another  hunter 
within  fifty  miles  of  dur  camp. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  rutting  season  was 
on  among  the  mule  deer.  One  afternoon, 
after  an  all  day's  hunt  in  a  snow  storm  I  was 
winding  my  way  back  to  camp  through 
a  flat  filled  with  jack  pines,  about  as  thick 
as  they  could  grow.  I  had  seen  lots  of  tracks 
all  going  one  way  showing  that  the  deer  were 
on  the  move  from  the  high  mountains  to  their 
winter  feeding  ground  on  the  Fraser  River. 
In  some  places  on  the  old  game  trails  it  look- 
ed as  though  a  herd  of  cattle  had  been  driven 
along,  wearing  all  the  snow  off  the  trail. 
Suddenly  a  band  of  about  ten  deer  drifted 
through  the  pines  ahead  of  me.  Not  a  so^ind 
did  they  make  in  the  soft  snow.  The  last 
one  in  the  bunch  proved  to  be  a  six  point 
buck  and  I  decided  that  I  wanted  his  head. 
At  the  first  shot  he  started  off  with  big  bounds. 
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The  Big  Cartridge 
for  Big  Game 

14 — any  range  within  reason,  a  true 
aim  with  this  cartridge  and  there's  no 
question  about  the  result.  " 

Dominion 

is  the  dependable  ammunition  for 
Canadian  big  game  —  the  only  Made 
in  Canada  Ammunition  for  Canadian 
sportsmen.  Backed  by  the  guarantee 
of  the  big  "  D  "  trade-mark.  Made  in 
all  calibres  and  for  every  shooting 
condition. 

Dominion  Cartridge  Co., 

Limited 

Montreal 
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He  had  only  about  fifty  yards  to  go  to  get 
out  of  sight.  The  pines  made  it  just  like 
shooting  through  a  picket  fence.  I  fired 
three  shots  before  he  fell,  his  tail  waving  in 
those  little  circles  which  denote  a  kill  with 
this  species  of  game.  All  three  shots  had 
landed.  A  repeater  would  not  have  done 
any  better. 

When  the  deep  snows  drove  us  out  of  the 
high  mountains  we  pitched  camp  on  the  north 
fork  of  Bridge  River  where  a  deep  canon 
comes  into  the  valley  from  the  south  side 
of  Yalekom  Peak,  at  a  place  locally  known 
as  Beaver  Dams.  At  the  mouth  of  this 
canon  an  enormous  mountain  of  red  rock 
rises  in  two  towering  spires,  the  spires  form- 
ing almost  an  exact  representation  of  the  head 
of  a  great  horned  owl.  For  this  reason  it  is 
called  Salina  Canon  by  the  Lillooet  and  Chil- 
cootin  Indians,  Salina  being  their  name  for 
this  owl.  One  morning  while  hunting  "on 
the  mountain  opposite  I  happened  to  turn 
my  field  glasses  on  Salina  Rock  and  at  once 
saw  that  it  was  literally  speckled  all  over 
with  goats.  I  determined  to  try  for  one 
of  them  and  an  hour  later  found  me  on  an 
arete  which  led  up  to  the  spires.  It  wasn't 
over  five  feet  wide  where  I  clung.  On  both 
sides  the  rock  fell  away  in  gigantic  cliffs. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  to  the  left  was  a 
sloping  basin  filled  with  scree,  the  remains  of 
an  old  glacier.  A  few  hundred  yards  beyond 
Salina  rock  arose,  a  gigantic  owl  shaped 
buttress  of  red,  over  4,000  feet  from  the 
slide  rock  at  the  base  to  the  tops  of  the  ears. 
Goats?  Gee,  there  were  loads  of  them. 
I  lay  there  and  counted  42.  The  nearest 
one  to  me  was  an  old  billy  off  by  himself, 
lying  on  a  shelf  with  all  four  feet  stretched 
out  spread  eagle  style.  Never  before  had 
I  seen  a  goat  lie  in  this  position,  and  I  thought 
at  first  that  he  was  dead,  probably  killed  by 
some  other  hunter,  but  presently  he  stirred. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  get  any  nearer,  and  as 
I  wanted  the  goat  I  put  my  sights  up  to  400 
yards,  crawled  into  the  sling,  got  as  good  a 
prone  position  as  I  could  with  my  feet  hang- 
ing over  a  void  of  a  couple  of  thousand  feet 
drew  a  bead  and  let  the  trigger  off  easily. 
Up  jumped  the  goat  and  proceeded  to  leisurely 
climb  straight  up  the  cliff.  I  did  not  believe 
that  anything  short  of  a  fly  could  walk  up 
that  rock.  All  the  other  goats  also  started 
to  move,  but  none  of  them  seemed  to  be  in 
the  least  hurry.  Shot  after  shot  I  plugged 
at  the  Billy,  eleven  in  all,  until  he  disappear- 
ed between  the  two  ears  of  the  rock.  No- 
thing doing.  Three  minutes  later  all  42 
goats  had  quietly  and  serenely  vanished. 


Then  I  arose  and  climbed  along  the  arete 
looking  for  a  possible  way  nearer  to  the  rocks 
where  the  other  goats  had  gone.  Such  a 
move  would  have  been  impossible  before 
as  it  would  have  been  in  full  view  of  the  whole 
band  of  goats.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
up  I  found  a  ledge,  narrow  and  dangerous, 
but  it  led  me  to  the  head  of  the  old  glacier 
basin  and  on  around  the  right  side  of  Salina 
Rock.  Around  the  bick  and  base  of  that 
rock  I  went  until,  sudfienly  turning  a  corner, 
I  saw  a  goat  directly  above  me.  He  was 
about  40  yards  straight  up.  I  froze  stiff 
and  waited  several  minutes  until  he  turned 
his  head  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  see  the 
wrinkles  at  the  base  of  his  horns  which  de- 
noted his  sex.  Then  I  swung  the  old  rifle 
on,  and  when  the  bead  steadied  down  just 
behind  and  under  the  right  fore  leg  I  pulled. 
The  Billy  stood  absolutely  still  for  about 
five  seconds,  and  then  just  as  I  was  about 
to  put  in  another  shot  all  his  muscles  seemed 
to  give  way  at  once,  and  down  he  came 
limp  at  my  feet  just  like  a  sand  bag,  rolled 
a  few  feet  on  the  slide  rock  and  lay  still. 
An  enormous  Billy,  he  was,  and  fat  as  a 
goat.  At  the  same  time  three  other  goats 
came  out  of  a  pocket  in  the  rocks  above  and 
started  to  climb,  but  I  had  all  I  wanted.  I 
sat  down  and  contemplated  my  prize,  and 
then  looked  about  me.  To  the  north,  five 
miles  off,  Yalokom  Peak  raised  her  enormous 
snow  cap,  a  deep  rock  walled  canon  leading 
up  to  her  base.  To  the  west,  around  the 
edge  of  the  rock  and  through  the  glacier 
basin  I  could  just  catch  a  vista  of  the  Ground 
Hog  Mountains,  a  towering  wall  of  snow 
peaks  and  gleaming  glaciers,  while  to  the 
south  and  east  peak  after  peak  stretched 
for  a  hundred  miles,  until  in  the  clear  at- 
mosphere I  could  see  the  Selkirks  and  the 
mountains  around  the  United  States  border. 
Pikas  were  playing  and  crying  in  the  rocks 
and  an  eagle  was  circling  around  a  mountain 
a  half  mile  away.  The  spell  of  the  wilderness 
was  on  me  and  I  sat  and  watched  the  shadows 
grow,  and  skinned  out  my  head,  and  did  not 
forget  some  of  the  fine  fat  for  frying.  Nor 
did  I  forget  the  rifle,  for  right  here  I  gave 
it  the  name  by  which  it  has  been  known  ever 
since — "Salina." 

Several  years  later,  with  a  view  to  con- 
ducting a  number  of  experiments,  I  fitted 
Salina  with  a  Winchester  A5  telescope  sight, 
and  since  then  it  has  done  almost  constant 
duty  as  a  testing  piece,  as  well  as  being  my 
companion  on  many  short  jaunts  afield  where 
an  arm  having  all-round  capabilities  was 
desired.     It  has  been  fired  thousands  of 
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The  PARKER  Single  Barrel 
Trap  Gun! 

(A  Chip  of  the  "Old  Reliable"  Block.) 


Price  $150 


II 


THE  GUN  WITH  A  PEDIGREE  !  !  ! 
The  greatest  scores  ever  recorded  were  made  with  PARKER  GUNS. 

For  further  particulars  address: 

PARKER  BROS.,  "1^"  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A, 

Sales  Rooms,  32  Warren  St.,  New  York  City.   -    Write  for  free  catalogue. 
Resident  Agent,  A.  W.  duBray,  P.O.  Box  102,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FIX  THAT  PUNCTURE 
IN  ONE  MINUTE 


tixea  up  snug  ana  tignt,  aoson 

MARBLE'S 


That  puncture  can  be  in  a  rubber  or  leather 
boot  or  shoe,  a  canvas  boat,  an  auto  tire  or  a 
hot  water  bag— and  in  less  than  a  minute  you  can  have 
H  fixed  up  snug  and  tight,  absolutely  water-proof  with 

EZY- QUICK 
REPAIRERS 

No  cement  used.   Cannot  come  off.   Cannot  nurt  the 
foot.  The  two  plates  are  concave.  Lower  plate  has  a 
threaded  pivot,  which  projects  through  a  hole  in 
upper  plate  and  the  two  are  held  tightly  together 
by  a  flush  nut.   A  small  metal  key,  furnished  with 
each  Repairer,  is  used  to  tighten  up  the 
plates.  3  sizes:  %  in.  diameter,  10c ;  1  in., 
15c;  lxl&  in..  20c.    By  mail  post- 
paid if  your  dealer  hasn't  them. 
Catalog  of  Marble's  Specialties  for 
Sportsmen  free  upon  request. 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO. 
581  Delia  Are.         6ladttone,  Mich. 

Mizpadv- 

tJ  OCKNo.44 

Gives  you  a  feeling  of  real  comfort 
and  the  assurance  of  perfect  protection 
while  exercising. 
Opening  beneath  Patent  flap. 

Small  amount  of  material  between  thighs 

Perfect  pouch 

Welt-bound  webbing 

Can  be  cleaned  by  boiling  without  injury  to  rub- 
ber. Fits  perfectly  Can't  rub  or  chafe  Finest; 
quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer,  and  if 
he  will  not  supply  you  with  MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44, 
send  us  75e  in  stamps,  and  waist  measurement  and 
we  will  send  by  mail. 
THE  WALTtR  F.  WARE  CO.,    Dept.  C,  PHI  LA 


JHE  JREE  FAMILY 


From  corner  to  corner  of  two  hemis- 
pheres— there  comes  a  range  of  stories 
month  by  month  that  grips  the  in- 
terest of  any  outdoors  human.  Would 
you  like  to  read  about  the  cork  forests 
of  Tunisia,  the  mahogany  giants  of 
the  Amazon,  the  pines  of  Russia,  the 
giant  firs  of  our  own  Rockies?  It  is  a 
unique  and  helpful  acquaintance  that 
you  can  easily  realize  through 

The 

Canadian  Forestry  Journal 

A  modest  little  monthly  of  48  pages, 
printed  on  best  book  paper  and  with 
plenty  of  pictures.  No  long  articles — 
everything  condensed. 

We  have  a  couple  of  free  copies 
packaged  ready  for  you.  A  post  card 
will  bring  them. 

Canadian  Forestry  Journal 

119  Booth  Building,  Ottawa 
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rounds  with  all  kinds  of  ammunition,  and 
has  invariably  behaved  splendidly.  It  is 
rare  indeed  when  it  throws  a  shot  outside  of 
a  3-inch  circle  at  100  yards.  One  of  the  fine 
points  about  Salina  which  makes  it  such 
a  splendid  all-round  rifle  is  the  way  in  which 
it  handles  reduced  loads  intended  for  small 
game  with  exactly  the  same  sight-adjustment 
"as  that  used  for  the  full-charged  ammunition. 
If  the  sights  be  set  correctly  for  100  yards 
with  either  Winchester  or  Rem-U.M.C.  soft 
point  ammunition  the  rifle  averages  about  a 
2  inch  group  at  that  distance,  and  about  a 
%-inch  group  at  50  yards,  the  group  at  50 
yards  being  about  1  ^  inches  above  the 
point  of  aim.  Keeping  the  sights  adjusted 
just  this  way,  with  no  change  whatever, 
the  small  game  load  at  50  yards  groups 
exactly  at  the  point  of  aim.  After  trying  a 
number  of  small  game  loads  in  the  .30-40 
I  have  standardized  on  the  following  as  being 
«,by  far  the  best:  15  grains  weight  of  Du 
Pont  Gallery  Rifle  Plowder  No.  75  (Marks- 
man), a  non-mercurial  primer,  and  the  reg- 
ular 150  grain  full  jacketed  spitzer  bullet 
used  in  the  .30  caliber  Model  1906  cartridge, 
the  present  U.S.  Government  service  bullet. 
This  charge  has  a  little  more  killing  power 
than  the  .22  rim  fire,  and  it  does  not  mangle 
grouse  so  as  to  unfit  them  for  the  table.  At 
50  yards  it  will  give  %-inch  groups  right 
along,  whereas  an  average  of  about  1-34 
inches  is  the  best  that  I  can  get  from  any 
alloy  bullet.  Moreover,  alloy  bullets  often 
leave  a  little  lead  in  the  barrel  and  lead  is  Very 
hard  to  get  out.  Another  thing  that  is  even 
more  important  is  that  this  lead  shoots  well 
in  rifles  containing  the  fouling  of  high  power 


leads,  whereas  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
no  accurate  work  can  be  had  with  alloy 
bullets  after  the  rifle  has  been  fired  with 
a  full-charge  until  it  has  been  cleaned.  Stop 
a  minute  and  think  what  this  means.  The 
average  repeater  with  light  barrel  will  give 
about  6-inches  difference  at  50  yards  be- 
tween points  of  impact  of  full-charged  and 
reduced  loads,  thus  making  it  necessary  for 
one  not  only  to  change  the  ammunition,  but 
also  to  take  the  time  to  change  both  the 
elevation  and  windage  if  small  game  be 
sighted  when  loaded  for  big  game,  or  vice- 
versa.  But  with  old  Salina  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  change  the  cartridges,  the  rifle  always 
remaining  correctly  sighted  for  all  kinds  of 
ammunition.  This  is  the  ideal  all-round 
rifle,  instantly  available  for  either  large  or 
small  game.  In  this  respect  I  have  never 
found  or  heard  of  its  equal. 

Now  I  am  not  advocating  a  single  shot 
rifle  for  the  average  hunter.  I  am  simply 
telling  about  this  old  rifle.  If  one  is  out 
with  the  idea  of  getting  a  trophy,  and  par- 
ticularly if  he  is  a  city  sportsman  who  can 
only  get  a  hunt  once  a  year  or  perhaps  not 
as  often  as  that,  he  would  be  very  foolish 
to  choose  a  single  shot  rifle.  He  would  lose 
many  chances  that  he  would  most  probably 
have  brought  to  bag  with  a  repeater,  and 
his  trip  is  probably  costing  him  a  lot  of  money 
for  those  chances.  But  for  the  chronic 
woods  loafer,  for  the  man  who  lives  in  the 
game  country  and  who  is  not  particularly 
blood  thirsty  but  is  there  only  because  he 
loves  the  wilderness  I  can  imagine  no  better 
arm  than  a  duplicate  of  Salina. 


inexpensive,  easily  loaded,  ag 
curate  Ammunition  for  the 
.45  single  action  colt  and 
.45  smith  and  wesson 
schofield  revolvers 


A.  G.  Kellenberger 


Iknow  that  in  every  locality  there  are  a 
number  of  men  who  possess  a  fairly  good 
single  action  Colt.    T!*ey,  like  myself, 
have  a  fondness  for  a  big  six-gun  that  was, 
and  is;  but  for  several  different  reasons  some 


of  these  possessors  do  very  little  shooting 
with  their  .45's.  This  is  especially  so  among 
the  young  fellows  just  starting  out,  and  it  is 
the  young  fellow  just  starting  out  who,  with 
some  assistance  from  a  more  experienced 
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Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The  slit 
over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows  freedom 
in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by  sportsmen, 
automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact,by  everybody.  Sold 
by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  bu 


THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO. 


HAMILTON,  CANADA 


£°  NEWTON 
HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 


HIGHEST  VELOCITY  RIFLES   IN  THE  WORLD.      A  new  bolt  action 
rifle,  American  made  from  butt  plate  to  muzzle.    Calibers  .22  to  .35.  Velocity  3190 
f.s.    Price  $50.03.    Nawton  straight  line  hand  reloading  tools.      Send  stamp  for  descriptive 

circular.    NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  Inc.,   506  Mutual  Life  Bldgf.   BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game. 


A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler, 


Ideal  Canoe  Trips 


The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  pame.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  b**en  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other 
conntry  in  the  world  in  wh'ch  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfound- 
land. Information  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
J.W.N.  JOHNSTONE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reld  Newfoundland  Company,  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 


^1 


The  three  words  that 
tell  the  whole  ^tory  of 
a  perfedt  cup  of  coffee, 
from  plantation  to 
breakfast  table  — - 

"Seal  Brand"  Coffee. 

In  yz,  1  and  2  pound  tins.   Whole — ground — pulverized — also 
fine  ground  for  Percolators.   Never  sold  in  bulk.  i87 

CHASE  &c  SANBORN,  MONTREAL. 
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person,  together  with  his  own  practice,  be- 
comes a  good  revolver  artist.  One  reason 
some  fond  young  owners  do  not  shoot  much 
is  that  factory  ammunition  is  too  expensive, 
and  another  is  that  they  do  not  have  enough 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  their  young 
cannon,  with  its  heavy  recoil  and  its  coarse 
factory  front  sight.  My  purpose  in  this 
article  is  to  give  these  men  who  would  like 
to  practice  more,  careful  directions  for  econ- 
omical, easily  and  simply  loaded,  accurate 
smokeless  ammunition  for  the  .45  single 
action  Colt  and  for  the  .45  Smith  &  Wesson 
Schofield  model  revolvers. 

I  have  loaded  and  used  these  cartridges 
extensively  and  constantly  for  years  in  target 
work  from  20  to  75  yards.  I  am*still  using 
them  and  assure  those  interested  that  they 
will  be  well  pleased  with  their  results  if  they 
follow  directions  carefully.  You  need  to 
purchase  but  five  very  inexpensive  articles  in 
the  way  of  tools,  and  these  can  best  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Ideal  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Would  advise  sending  for  their  cata- 
logue as  it  not  only  shows  what  may  be  pur- 
chased from  them  but  also  gives  the  beginner 
many  valuable  pointers  on  how  to  success- 
fully reload  their  shells.  The  following  are 
what  you  need  and  are  listed  in  their  catalogue 
No.  26:  One  bullet  mould  for  round  bullet 
No.  457129,  Page  135.  (The  first  three 
numbers — .457 — are  the  diameter  of  the 
bullet  in  thousandths  of  an  inch.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  regular  .45  Colt  factory  bullet  is 
.454  of  an  inch,  but  were  you  to  use  a  round 
bullet  of  the  same  diameter  it  would  slip 
down  into  the  shell  while  loading  instead  of 
protruding  from  the  mouth  of  the  shell. 
Also  it  would  not  fit  tight  enough  into  the 
barrel  to  cause  the  rifling  therein  to  take 
sufficient  hold  to  do  good). 

One  re-and  de-capper  for  .45  Colt,  Page  95. 

One  wad  cutter  for  .45-70  rifle  cartridge, 
Page  96. 

One  pouring  dipper,  Page  89. 

One  small  melting  pot  about  five  inches 
across  the  top  and  about  four  inches  deep 
can  be  had  from  any  plumbing  supply  dealer 
for  about  50  cents.  If  you  buy  it  larger  it 
will  take  too  much  metal  to  fill  it  and  if  you 
are  going  to  use  a  kitchen  stove  to  melt  your 
lead,  and  find  your  stove  hole  too  large  for 
the  pot,  take  a  piece  of  sheet  iron,  or  other 
scrap  metal,  large  enough  to  cover  the  hole. 
In  the  center  of  this  cut  a  hole  slightly  larger 
than  the  pot  and  you  are  fixed. 

If  you  own  an  Ideal  powder  measure  No.  5 
you  are  fortunate,  but  if  you  do  hot  own  one, 
go  to  some  well-known  shooter  in  your  com- 


munity who  undoubtedly  has  one  and  do  the 
following:  Set  the  brass  slide  on  his  measure 
to  the  figure  7  on  the  scale  which  will  cause 
the  measure  to  throw  3.5  grains  of  Bull's 
Eye  powder.  Now  take  an  automatic  shell 
of  say  .35  or  .38  caliber  (automatic  because 
you  can  twist  a  light  wire  handle  into  the 
groove  around  the  base)  and  file  it  down  until 
3.5  grains  from  the  measure  just  fills  it  even 
full.  This  may  not  be  as  exact  a  method  as 
the  No.  5  measure  but  it  will  save  considerable 
money  and  I  know  the  difference  in  results 
will  not  be  worth  mentioning. 

There  are  two  more  handy  little  articles 
you  can  easily  make  yourself.  (1)  Take  a 
block  of  hard  wood  about  two  inches  each 
way  and  in  the  center  of  one  end  bore  a  hole 
about  }4  inch  deep  and  of  such  diameter 
that  a  .45  shell  when  set  base  down  into  it 
will  fit  rather  loosely.  Now  in  the  center  of 
this  large  hole,  and  continuing  clear  through 
the  block,  bore  a  small  hole  just  large  enough 
so  the  exploded  primers,  when  driven  from 
the  shells  with  your  de-capping  tool,  will  pass 
through  freely.  (2)  Handy  article,  a  very 
light  mallet  made  by  taking  another  two-inch 
block  of  wrood  and  trimming  the  edges  and 
corners  off  and  drilling  a  hole  in  one  side  to 
be  fitted  with  a  light  handle. 

So  much  for  the  tools.  Now  for  the  ma- 
terial you  will  need.  Pure  lead  is  too  soft 
for  desirable  bullets,  so  from  a  junk  dealer 
buy  five  or  six  pounds  of  scrap  babbit.  Every- 
one has  a  little  different  idea  in  what  pro- 
portion lead  and  babbitt  should  be  mixed, 
but  as  I  like  my  bullets  plenty  hard  I  use 
about  three-fourths  lead  and  one-fourth  bab- 
bitt. 

The  powder  is  Bull's  Eye  revolver  powder 
which  you  can  purchase  in  eight-ounce  cans 
at  any  gunstore  and  the  quantity  for  each 
load  is  3.5  grains  weight. 

The  primers  are  No.  3\Y.,  Winchester 
make,  although  there  are  other  makes  with 
different  numbers  which  also  fit.  If  you  are 
a  member  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
of  America  you  can  purchase,  through  your 
local  secretary,  from  the  Government  arsen- 
als, pistol  powder  which  is  the  same  as  Bull's 
Eye  and  .30  caliber  Sprinngfield  rifle  primers 
which  also  fit  the  .45  shells. 

The  wads  you  make  from  any  ordinary 
thin  card  board  by  laying  a  piece  of  it  on  a 
block  of  smooth  end  wood  and  striking  your 
wad  cutter  with  a  fairly  heavy  piece  of  wood 
— wood  so  as  not  to  mar  the  outlet  at  top  of 
wad  cutter. 

The  lubricant  can  be  either  pure  mutton 
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1606—  Beau  tif  ul 
Canadian  Mink 
Cape,  made  from  spec- 
ially selected  skins. 
The  high  collar  and 
deep  shoulder  thor- 
oughly protect  the 
throat  and  chest.  Silk 
lining,  the  best  work- 
manship and  finish 
throughout.  Hallam 

fuaranteed.  Price 
60.00    delivered  to 
you. 

1607 —  Muff,  made 
from  four  large  skins, 
specially  selected  to 
match  above.  Soft 
down  bed,  silk  wrist 
cord,  cuffs  and  ends. 
Price  $37.50  deliver- 
ed to  you. 


No  matter  where  you  live  in  Canada,  you  can  buy  your  furs  by  mail 
through  Hallam  "Direct  from  Trapper  to  You"  at  the  same  price  as  any 
one  and  cheaper  than  elsewhere.  The  reasons  are  many:  There  is  no 
high  store  rent  to  pay;  there  are  no  sales  clerks  to  pay;  there  are  no 
retailers'  or  jobbers'  profits  for  you  to  pay;  there  are  no  bad  accounts  to 
be  made  up. 

All  this  means  a  big  saving,  of  which  you  receive  the  benefit. 

You  are  sure  of  satisfaction  when  buying  by  mail  from  Hallam — 
because  of  Hallam's  guarantee  "to  satisfy  you  or  your  money  back." 
You  are  the  sole  judge. 

We  are  compelled  to  give  you  extra  good  value,  for  our  own  safety, 
because  no  mail  order  house  can  afford  to  have  goods 
returned. 

The  two  illustrations  here  tell  about  some  very 
attractive  Hallam  bargains. 


FREE 


i  i 

I  |  HALLAM'S 

i       FUR  STYLE 

II  BOOK 


i  i 


A  beautifully  illustrated  Fur  Style 
Book — giving  advance  information  on 
„  furs  and  fur  Fashions — contains  40  pages 
|  with  125  illustrations  of  up-to-date  Furs 
|  and  Fur  Garments — All  these  illustra- 
|  tions  are  photographs  of  living  people — 
I  thus  showing  how  the  Furs  really  appear 
I  — it  shows  Furs  for  every  member  of 
I  the  family. 


1682 —  No  wind  that  blows  can  dis- 
turb my  lady's  comfort  when  protected 
by  this  beautiful  full  furred  GREY 
CANADIAN  WOLF  CAPE— very  wide 
on  shoulders  and  across  back,  fastens 
closely  at  the  throat,  giving  greatest 
comfort  and  warmth.  Finished  with 
natural  head,  tail  and  paws,  lined  with 
grey  corded  silk  poplin.  Value  un- 
surpassed. Price  $13.50.  delivered  to 
you. 

1683 —  Muff  of  genuine  Grey  Can- 
adian Wolf  to  match  above — barrel 
shape,  large,  roomy  and  comfortable, 
finished  with  head,  tail  and  paws,  soft 
down  bed,  silk  wrist  cord,  lined  with 
grey  corded  silk  poplin.  Price  $17.50, 
delivered  to  you. 


Address,  using  number  as  below: 


Send  for  this  book  to-day. 
~       It  is  now  ready  for  mailing  and  will  be 
2    mailed  as  requests  are  received. 


imited 

636  HALLAM   BLDG.  TORONTO  5 
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tallow,  rendered  out,  or  the  following  in- 
gredients melted  together. 

Japan  wax  (used  in  laundries)  six  ounces. 

Rendered  mutton  tallow,  four  ounces. 

Bulk  vaseline,  four  ounces. 

The  bullet  moulding  requires  some  care 
and  practice  until  one  becomes  an  expert 
at  it,  so  will  cover  this  point  thoroughly. 
Put  into  your  melting  pot  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  metal  so  that  when  it  is  melted  it  will  fill 
the  pot  about  three-fourths  full,  and  while 
this  is  melting  close  the  jaws  of  your  mould, 
and  heat  it  thoroughly  on  a  hot  part  of  the 
stove  or,  if  you  use  a  gas  burner,  put  mould 
right  in  the  flame  for  five  minutes  or  so. 
Many  a  beginner  becomes  discouraged  be- 
cause when  he  pours  hot  lead  into  a  cold 
mould  he  is  rewarded  with  a  shrivelled,  shape- 
less lump  of  lead.  The  mould  must  be  hot 
and  if  the  mould  is  perfectly  new  it  will  have 
to  be  used  a  little  to  be  at  its  best.  Pour 
the  metal  through  the  pouring  hole  on  the 
mould  with  the  little  dipper  and  let  it  cool 
for  a  half  minute  before  opening  the  mould. 
If  the  bullet  is  full  sized,  and  perfect,  it  will, 
nearly  every  time,  stick  to  one  half  of  the 
mould  or  the  other.  For  instance  should  it 
Stick  to  the  right  side  have  a  piece  of  broom 
handie  about  a  foot  long  at  hand  and  with 
it  strike  the  opposite  (left)  side  of  the  mould 
sharply  thus  jarring  out  the  bullet  onto  a 
gunnysack  on  the  floor  or  chair.  As  you 
proceed,  your  lead  will  become  "drossy,"  or 
vdirty,  but  can  be  clarified  by  occasionally 
dropping  into  it  a  piece  of  lard  or  tallow  the 
size  of  a  bullet.  Stir  it  in  well  and  if  it  blazes 
up  you  can  blow  it  out,  then  skim  off  the 
scum  that  arises  with  an  old  spoon. 

You  are  now  ready  to  load  your  shells. 
First  take  your  re-and  de-capper,  and  your 
wooden  block,  and  remove  the  exploded 
primers  and  put  in  new  ones.  Then  put  into 
each  shell  3.5  grains  weight  Buli's  Eye  powder 
and  would  suggest  that  you  place  a  wad  in 
each  shell  as  soon  as  the  powder  is  in  it. 
This  eliminates  the  danger  of  getting  two 
doses  of  powder  into  one  shell. 

Push  the  wad  into  the  shell  about  one-half 
inch  with  a  short  piece  of  wooden  rod.  Bull's 
Eye  powder  must  be  allowed  space.  Now 
take  an  ordinary  fountain  pen  filler  and  with 
it  draw  from  a  small  cup  or  tin,  the  warm 
lubricant  dropping  a  coating  of  about  one- 
eighth  inch  thick  onto  each  wad.  When 
this  lubricant  has  cooled  take  each  shell  and 
press  firmly  into  its  mouth  with  your  fingers 
a  bullet  leaving  the  little  mould  cut-off  button 
on  the  bullet  outside  the  shell  rather  than 
nside.    By  leaving  it  outside  you  can  easily 


see  whether  it  ip  in  direct  line  with  the  centre 
of  the  shell.  When  you  have  thus  seated 
bullets  into  all  your  shells  take  them  one  by 
one  and  setting  them  in  the  little  block  you 
used  to  de-cap  your  shells,  strike  the  bullet 
squarely  on  top  with  one  or  two  very  slight 
taps  with  your  mallet,  just  enough  to  seat 
them  somewhat  more  solidly  than  you  can 
with  your  fingers. 

Before  saying  you  are  ready  to  shoot  I  am 
going  to  give  a  little  suggestion  about  your 
single  action"  Colt.    The  rear  sight,  or  notch, 
on  these  guns  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  to 
my  experience  cannot  be  improved  in  any 
way  by  filing,  so  would  advise  leaving  it  as 
it  is.    But  the  front  sight  being  a  coarse 
blade  is,  at  least  for  me.  hard  to  draw  down 
into  rear  notch  just  in  the  right  place  every 
time  for  accurate  shooting.    You  will  be 
greatly  pleased  with  your  results  if  you  take 
your  gun  to  a  good  gunsmith  and  have  him 
file  the  front  sight  entirely  off  even  with  the 
barrel  and  then  file  a  shallow  dove-tail  cross 
groove  in  the  barrel  where  the  factory  front 
sight  was.    Every  gunshop  has  a  miscellan- 
eous lot  of  odd  and  discarded  bead  drive 
sights,  some  with  little  silver  composite  beads. 
Some  with  copper  and  some  with  ivory  beads. 
These  are  second  hand  and  can  be  obtained 
cheaply,  generally  about  .25  cents  each  for 
silver  or  copper  beads.    They  are  all  of  a 
standard  width  at  the  base  so  any  of  them 
will  fit  the  notch  in  your  barrel  which,  of 
course,  will  be  filed  according  to  a  sight 
furnished  to  the  filer.    These  sights  are  made 
in  different  heights  so  you  can  use  one  for 
say  20  yards,  another  for  50  yards  and  still 
a  higher  one  for  the  regular  factory  load  with 
its  heavier  bullet.    Get  sights  with  small 
beads  because  they  then  will  not  fill  up  the 
rear  notch  so  full  in  aiming.    When  inserting 
new  sight  in  notch  tap  it  in  from  right  to  left 
and  the  reverse  to  remove  it.    I  am  advocat- 
ing these  sights  for  target  work  at  known 
distances  mostly,  and  fully  realize  that  there 
are  those  who  probably  use  their  single  action 
Colt  for  hunting  purposes  and  prefer  to  simply 
thin  up  their  factory  front  sight  a  bit  and  use 
their  judgment  as  to  how  far  into  the  rear 
notch  to  draw  said  sight  while  aiming  at  an 
estimated  distance.    With  some  practice  the 
beginner  will  be  surprised  at  the  accurate 
shooting  he  can  do  using  his  fairly  good  single 
action  .45  with  the  home  loaded  round  ball 
load  and  the  little  bead  sights.    The  greatest 
point  to  overcome  in  revolver  shooting  is 
pulling  the  trigger  with  a  jerk.    Ever  so 
slight  a  jerk  will  cause  your  bullet  to  miss 
its  mark  several  inches. 
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WHAT  IF  THIS  HAPPENED  TO  YOU? 


Suppose  you  were  canoeing  with  a  friend!  Suppose  the  canoe  struck  a  snag — 
sprung  a  leak — filled  with  water!  Suppose  neither  of  you  could  swim!  What  then? 
Wouldn't  you  be  thankful  if  your  canoe  had  Air  Chambers  extending  along  both 
sides,  so  that  it  couldn't  sink  and  would  still  float,  even  though  filled  with  water? 
There  is  an  unsinkable  canoe.    It's  called  the 

CHESTNUT  SPONSON  CANOE 

Built  on  the  same  principle  as  the  modern  life-boat.  Light,  fast,  staunch,  roomy, 
comfortable  and  absolutely  safe.  Lining  and  wide  ribs  of  selected  Cedar.  Frame- 
work covered  with  a  seamless  sheet  of  specially  woven  canvas  coated  with  a  water- 
defying  preparation  which  fills  up  every  pore  and  dries  as  hard  as  flint.  Chestnut 
Sponson  Canoes  are  beautifully  finished.    You'll  be  proud  to  own  one* 

BOOKLET        Drop  us  a  postcard  and  we'll  mail  you  a  handsome 
FREE  descriptive    booklet   showing   many   models — FREE 

Chestnut  Canoe  Co.,  Limited,  Box  445,  Fredericton,  N,B.,  Canada 
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CHALLENGE 


WATERPROOF 


Genuine  Diamonds 

$1,  $2,  $3,  Weekly 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
by  buying  from  us.  We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1,  $2  or  S3  Weekly.  We 
guarantee  you  every  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  is  free. 

We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection 
at  our  expense.  Payments  may  be  made  Weekly  or 
Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 
15  Toronto  Arcade    -    -    Toronto,  Canada 


Save  you  money 

Stop  all  laundry  troubles.  "Chal- 
lenge" Collars  can  be  cleaned  with 
a  rub  from  a  wet  cloth — smart  and 
dressy  always.  The  correct  dull 
finish  and  texture  of  the  best  linen. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  "Challenge"  Brand' 
write  us  enclosing  money,  25c.  for  collars, 
50-.  pe.  p-ii  for  cuffs.  We  will  supply 
you.    Sena  for  new  style  book. 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA 


54-64  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 
•14a 
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For  Guns 


"3  in  One"  Oil  Has  No  Equal 

for  oiling  trigger,  lock,  every  action  part.  Does 
not  dry  out  quickly  like  heavier  oils,  gum,  harden 
or  collect  dust  no  matter  how  long  gun  stands. 
"3  in  One"  cleans  out  the  residue  of  burnt  powder 
(black  or  smokeless)  after  shooting,  leaving  the 
barrel  clean  and  shiny.  It  actually  penetrates 
the  pores  of  the  metal,  forming  a  delicate  per 
manent  protecting  coat  that  is  absolutely 
impervious  to  water  or  weather.  No  acid. 
T?„ _  A  test  will  tell.  Write  for  sample 

Free  bottle.   3  in  i  oil  company 

1 65  KUQ  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y 
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Stand  squarely  on  both  feet  to  prevent 
swaving  of  body.  Also  stand  facing  slightly 
to  the  left  from  your  target  to  prevent  stretch- 
ing of  muscles  in  right  shoulder.  Extend 
gun  arm  to  its  full  length  without  straining, 
with  left  hand  on  hip,  lying  across  your  kid- 
neys rather  than  hanging  at  your  side.  Don't 
lean  forward  but  stand  erect.  All  these 
points  tend  to  give  one  the  steadiest  possible 
position.  Do  not  hold  gun  too  tight, — that 
is  do  not  attempt  to  hold  against  the  recoil. 
Hold  sights  steadily  on  the  target  and  squeeze 
rather  than  pull  the  trigger  gradually  until 
it  releases  almost  without  your  knowing  it. 
Of  course  if  one  is  learning  to  do  snap  shooting 
(quick  work  at  a  fairly  large  object  at  medium 
range)  he  must  eliminate  some  of  the  above 
points  and  supply  others,  but  we  are  pre- 
suming that  the  shooter  is  trying  for  small 
groups  with  his  new  sight  and  home  loads. 

Now  a  few  words  to  those  who  have  a  single 
action  Smith  &  Wesson,  Schofield  model, 
.45  caliber,  and  like  the  gun  but  are  unable 
to  find  ammunition  for  it.  I  have  one  of 
these  guns  and  like  the  hang  and  style  and 
shooting  qualities  of  it  very  much.  The 
cylinder  of  this  gun  is  too  short  to  accommo- 
date the  full  length  of  a  .45  Colt  shell,  but 
the  diameter  of  the  shell  fits  the  cylinder 
perfectly.  So  you  simply  cut  off  the  .45 
Colts  shell  as  per  method  described  below 
and  load  exactly  as  for  the  .45  Colts.  You 
will  have  to  cut  off  the  shells  for  about  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch,  so  take  a  hard  wood 
block  about  five  inches  long,  two  inches  wide, 
and  just  as  thick  as  you  want  your  shells 
to  be  in  length,  (not  including  thickness  of 
rim  on  base  of  shell).  Now  bore  four  or  five 
holes  through  the  thickness  of  this  block  of 
such  size  that  when  stuck  through  the  holes 
the  shells  will  fit  snugly.  Now  put  block  in 
a  vise  and  with  a  fine  steel  saw  cut  off  the 


protruding  ends,  afterwards  smoothing  off  the 
sawed  ends  slightly  with  a  fine  file.  Should 
your  shells  for  either  gun  after  being  reloaded 
quite  a  number  of  times  show  signs  of  swelling 
slightly  around  the  base  you  can  have  a  gun- 
smith take  a  piece  of  old*  rifle  barrel  about 
two-and-a-half  inches  long  and  enlarge  the 
hole  to  such  extent  that  after  greasing  shells 
slightly  on  the  outside  with  vaseline  you  can 
start  them  into  the  die  with  your  fingers  and 
then  force  completely  in  by  using  iron  viae. 
Also  have  him  give  you  a  piece  of  hollow 
steel  rod  about  five  inches  long  which  will 
fit  loosely  into  the  shell.  After  the  shell  has 
been  squeezed  into  sizing  die,  have  a  small 
block  of  iron  about  one-half  inch  thick  with 
a  hole  somewhat  larger  than  the  base  of  shell 
bored  through  it.  Now  set  base  of  shell  into 
this  hole  and  by  placing  hollow  rod  into  top 
of  the  die  through  to  the  bottom  of  the  shell 
drive  the  shell  from  the  die  by  striking  end 
of  rod  with  same  piece  of  wood  you  used 
with  your  wad  cutter.  Be  careful  to  round 
off  one  end  of  this  rod  and  cup  it  out  so  it  will 
fit  nicely  over  the  primer  pocket  inside  the 
shell  and  not  crush  it.  These  primer  pockets 
are  not  very  thick  and  corrode  easily,  so  after 
shooting  a  bunch  of  shells  remove  the  primers 
as  soon  as  possible, — this  to  prevent  much  of 
the  corrosion.  Some  one  may  say  the  actual 
caliber  of  the  Smith  &  Wesson  Schofield  .45 
is  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch  less  than  the 
.454  of  the  .45  Colt  and  think  he  can  use  a 
round  bullet  of  smaller  diameter  than  the 
.457  I  use,  but  he  must  remember  that  they 
will  slip  down  into  the  Colt  shell  and  not 
shoot  well; — .457  is  correct  for  both  guns. 

If  this  rather  lengthy  article  contains 
enough  points  to  assist  even  a  few  I  am  satis- 
fied, because  that  is  my  sole  motive  in  writing, 
— to  assist. 


THE  ARMY  RIFLE  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Fred  Adolph 


"TN  various  states  the  repeating  rifle  has 
been  perfected  to  the  highest  attainable 
degree,  but  the  rapidity  of  fire  is  not  yet 
sufficient  for  certain  phases  of  action.  These 
arms  possess  the  inherent  defect  that  the 
soldier  is  compelled  to  lower  the  rifle  from 
the  shoulder  in  order  to  remove  the  empty 
case  from  the  rifle  by  means  of  opening  the 
breech  and  to  bring  a  new  cartridge  into  the 


chamber  by  means  of  closing  the  breech; 
further,  the  rifle  must  be  brought  to  the 
shoulder  again  and  newly  aimed. 

"With  the  self-loading  rifle  these  interrup- 
tions are  eliminated:  the  soldier  may,  with- 
out lowering  the  rifle,  and  without  disturbing 
his  aim,  fire  several  shots  and  on  account  ef 
the  diminished  force  of  recoil  will  not  be  as 
quickly  fatigued  as  with  the  use  of  a  repeating 
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rifle.  Accuracy  of  fire  will  therefore  be  in- 
creased in  the  case  of  the  self-loading  rifle, 
especially  at  critical  moments  when  a  well 
directed  rapid  fire  is  required."  H.  Chevalier 
in  L'Armurierie  Ligeouse. 

The  "diminished  force  of  recoil"  of  which 
Chevalier  speaks,  is  still  a  very  questionable 
point  and  there  are  some  doubts  whether 
the  recoil  of  a  given  cartridge  is  reduced  when 
fired  from  an  automatic  rifle  of  the  same 
weight.  A  reduction  of  recoil  can  be  obtained 
by  making  either  the  rifle  heavier  or  by  using 
a  cartridge  which  per  se  produces  less  recoil. 
Such  a  reduction  is  very  desirable  and  will 
be  confirmed  by  any  soldier  who  has  fired  a 


"Not  the  most  pleasant  part  of  shooting 
the  military  rifle  is  the  vicious  backward  drive 
of  the  stee'-shod  butt  against  the  muscles 
of  the  shoulder  when  the  trigger  is  pressed. 
Not  only  is  it  bruising  to  many  men,  but 
coupled  with  the  bellow  of  the  rifle  it  is  a 
shock  to  the  nervous  system. 

"Queerly  enough,  the  evils  of  the  recoil  of 
the  modern  military  rifle  are  cumulative  and 
result  at  the  end  of  the  day's  fighting  in  a 
state  of  complete  exhaustion,  while  the  shoot- 
ing of  infantry  falls  off  badly  toward  the  end 
of  a  long  day. 

"Experiments  at  the  American  Schooi  of 
Musketry  at  Monterey  demonstrated  that  the 


THE  RIFLE 


great  many  shots  in  quick  succession.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  point,  George  C.  Shumaker 
says  in  Outdoor  Life,  May  1917: 

"I  have  seen  too  many  ordinary  mortals 
lie  down  at  the  firing  point,  lovingly  cuddle 
the  Springfield  to  their  innocent  face  and 
after  a  careful  aim  pull  the  trigger,  only  to 
arise  with  groans  and  grunts  of  distress  to 
nurse  some  badly  damaged  portion  of  their 
innocent,  no  longer  intact,  facial  anatomy. 

"The  damage  was  either  a  lip  cut  by  the 
finger  nails,  a  nose  struck  by  the  thumb  lying 
in  a  natural  and  comfortable  position  across 
the  small  of  the  stock,  or  mayhap  the  cocking 
piece  loosened  up  a  tooth  or  two,  carelessly 
bruising  the  lips  in  doing  it.  Or  again,  it 
may  have  been  a  short  arm  jolt  of  the  end 
of  the  comb,  administered  to  the  jaw  and 
forever  knocking  the  shooter's  ambition  to 
become  an  'expert'  into  next  week's  after- 
noon." 

Mr.  Shumaker  is  not  the  only  complainant. 
Under  the  heading,  "The  Kick  of  the  Gun," 
E.  C.  Crossman  writes  in  the  Infantry  Journal : 


limit  of  endurance  for  the  normal  man  lay  at 
about  300  rounds  per  day.  The  writer  was  in- 
clined to  disagree  with  this  until  trying  in  an 
experiment  the  firing  of  90  rounds  in  forty-five 
minutes.  The  end  of  the  firing  found  the 
writer  very  tired,  the  arms,  shoulders,  the 
whole  nervous  system  being  absolutely  ex- 
hausted from  the  effect  of  holding  the  rifle 
and  enduring  the  strains  of  recoil. 

"From  every  standpoint,  recoil,  weight  of 
{  ammunition,  weight  of  rifle  and  cost  of 
ammunition,  the  smaller  calibers  than  the 
present  .30  of  the  U.S.  service  are  being  proved 
desirable.  From  the  standpoint  of  recoil 
alone  the  change  is  worth  while. 

"The  noise  of  the  Springfield  is  very  violent. 
The  huge  powder  charge  of  50  grains  does  not 
burn  completely  in  the  24-inch  barrel  hence 
the  kick  of  the  rifle  is  accompanied  by  an  ear- 
splitting  crash,  a  shock  to  the  nervous  system 
which  is  actually  painful  to  some  ears. 

"The  very  fact  that  military  authorities 
dislike  to  take  up  a  rifle  and  cartridge  giving 
more  than  15  pounds  recoil  energy,  and  the 
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fact  that  lightening  of'both  rifle  and  ammuni- 
tion is  urgently  needed,  both  go  to  show  that 
the  next  change  in  our  rifle  should  be  towards 
a  still  smaller  caliber  than  the  .30,  either  a 
.25  or  .23. 

"By  using  such  a  cartridge  the  trajectory 
is  cut  down,  rifle  and  ammunition"  weight 
decreased,  steel  penetration  increased  and 
the  sole  penalty  we  pay  for  reduction  in 
weight,  recoil  and  ammunition  with  the 
ballistic  advantages  gained  is  that  we  make 
only  a  .25  caliber  instead  of  a  .30  caliber 


THE  1906  30.  CALIBER  SPRINGFIELD  CART- 
RIDGE AND  THE  .30  CALIBER  ADOLPH  AUTO- 
MATIC CARTRIDGE. 

hole  in  the  fellow  who  does  not  think  our  way. 
The  caliber  of  the  U.S.  rifle  has  not  been 
changed  since  1893,  23  years  ago  and  the 
time  is  ripe  for  another  drop  to  a  still  smaller 
bore/5 

At  the  time  of  its  introduction  the  U.S. 
1906  cartridge  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
,  existing  infantry  ammunition,  but  eleven 
years  have  gone  by  and  the  powder  makers 
haven't  been  idle  but  have  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  meantime.  Also  the  1906  cart- 
ridge was  not  intended  for  an  automatic 
rifle  and  on  account  of  its  length  (longest  of 
all  army  cartridges)  is  entirely  unsuitable 


for  an  automatic  rifle.  Long  cartridges  are 
very  undesirable  citizens  in  the  realm  of 
Queen  Automatic  and  most  European  govern- 
ments specify  a  length  of  70  m-m  or  less  for 
the  automatic  cartridge.  The  U.S.  1906 
measures  84  m-m.  One  inch  more  or  less 
of  cartridge  length  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence in  operating  a  bolt  action  rifle  like  the 
Springfield  where  the  bolt  is  drawn  back  and 
out  of  the  receiver  by  the  soldier.  The  bolt 
of  the  automatic,  however,  slides  within  the 
receiver  and  a  long  shell  will  require  a  re- 
ceiver of  excessive  length.  An  automatic 
rifle  for  the  .280  Ross  would  require  a  receiver 
of  about  14  inches  in  length  and  that  means 
either  a  very  short  barrel  with  inferior  bal- 
listics or  a  very  long  rifle — the  latter  almost 
useless  in  trench  warfare. 

The  consumption  of  ammunition  to-day  is 
extraordinarily  high  and  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  is  supplying  the  soldier  with  suffi- 
cient cartridges.  Cartridges  are  heavy,  cart- 
ridges take  a  certain  amount  of  space  and  it 
must  be  the  aim  of  the  ammunition  maker 
to  reduce  the  weight  and  size  without  lower- 
ing the  power  of  the  cartridge.  To-day 
better  ballistic  efficiency  can  be  had  from  a 
cartridge  of  only  68  m-m  length  and  of  25 
per  cent,  less  weight  than  the  1906  cartridge. 
That  means  that  an  ammunition  wagon  built 
to  carry  20,000  cartridges  will  be  loaded  with 
25,0004  jlf  Aluminum  cases  are  used  (and 
I  have  made  and  used  some  with  satisfactory 
results)  the  weight  of  the  new  cartridge  is 
only  half  of  the  1906—200  grains  against  392. 

To  appreciate  the  result  one  has  to  com- 
pare the  two  cartridges  and  to  note  the  differ- 
ence in  weight,  length  and  efficiency. 

The  .30  U.S.  1906  The  .25 

Cartridge.  Automatic. 
Velocity  at  1000  yards: 
1068  ft.  sec.  1278  ft.  sees. 

Energy  at  1000  yards: 
382  ft.  lbs.  421  ft.  lbs. 

Trajectory  at  1000  yards: 
14.5  ft.  9.99  ft. 

Weight  of  cartridge: 
392  grains.  300  grains. 

Length  of  cartridge : 
3%  inches.  2%  inches. 

Capacity  of  magazine: 
5  cartridges.  15  cartridges. 

Weight  of  rifle: 
%%  lbs.  1%  lbs. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  tables  that  the 
trajectory  of  the  .25  is  lower  at  all  distances,  a 
difference  of  4.5  feet  at  1000  yards,  increasing 
the  danger  zone  by  35  per  cent.  Eight 
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pounds  of  ammunition  carried  by  the  soldier 
means  143  cartridges  for  the  .30  U.S.,  151 
for  the  German  and  190  for  the  man  armed 
with  the  .25  automatic.  The  energies  of 
these  is  50,000  pounds  for  the  German  8  m-m, 
54,000  for  the  1906  U.S.  and  80,000  for  the 
.25  Automatic. 

About  three  years  ago  I  made  the  first 
of  my  automatic  rifles — magazine  capacity 
five  cartridges,  the  latter  very  short  but  oL 
larger  diameter.  The  DuPont  people  en- 
abled me  to  decrease  the  latter  and  the  cut 
above  shows  my  automatic  rifle  with  a  maga- 
zine for  15  cartridges.  The  former  was  load- 
ed like  the  Springfield  by  clips  of  five — the 
new  rifle  is  loaded  by  packages  of  15  from 
the  bottom. 

Entrance  of  dirt  into  the  action  is  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  military  rifle  and  it  was  due  to 
this  that  the  Ross  was  withdrawn.  The  new 
action  has  only  a  small  slit  on  top  for  the 
ejection  of  the  fired  shell  and  as  this  is  im- 
mediately closed  again  by  the  bolt,  it  can 
truthfully  be  said  that  the  mechanism  is  better 
protected  from  entrance  of  sand,  rain  and 
dirt  than  any  other  army  rifle. 

The  mechanism  consists  of  few  parts — a 
twist  of  the  wrist  removes  the  closing  end 
plate  of  the  receiver  when  the  entire  lock 
work  can  be  taken  out  for  cleaning  and  dis- 
mounted without  any  tools.  The  barrel  is 
screwed  rigidly  into  the  receiver  and  the  bolt 
locked  like  the  Springfield.  Turning  a  small 
lever  enables  the  soldier  to  disconnect  the 
piston-rod  and  bolt  and  the  rifle  can  be  used 
as  a  hand-functioned  repeater.  Fixing  the 
bayonet  does  not  influence  the  working  of  the 
mechanism.  Rear  sight  can  be  placed  on 
the  rear  of  the  receiver  thus  increasing  the 
sighting  radius  and  reducing  considerably 
the  errors  of  aiming.  But  little  practice  is 
required  to  enable  the  soldier  to  fire  45  aimed 
shots  per  minute  while  the  number  could  be 
increased  to  60  by  adopting  a  larger  magazine. 

In  Army  and  Navy  News,  Capt.  Roy  S. 
Tinney  published  a  very  remarkable  article, 
the  only  fault  being  that  it  was  written  about 
50  years  too  early.  Under  the  heading, 
"Mass  Fire  Versus  Marksmanship"  the  author 
says: 

' — Why  should  the  soldier  be  burdened 
with  the  labor  of  loading  his  piece  by  hand? 
This  operation  consumes  much  valuable  time 
and  occurs  at  a  moment  when  the  soldier  is 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  put  out  of  action 
by  the  enemy.  If  the  soldier's  gun  is  loaded 
by  the  machinery  the  operation  will  be  done 
at  once  uniformily  and  well  with  practically 
no  loss  of  time,  and  the.  man  on  the  firing 


line  can  devote  his  entire  time  and  attention 
to  directing  fire  upon  the  exact  point  where 
it  will  prove  the  most  effective. 

"The  sordid  ditch  war  of  to-day  is  simply 
an  unending  series  of  short  sharp  dashes 
against  every  conceivable  form  of  obstacle 
and  entanglement  and  the  man  who  can 
maintain  the  most  rapid  and  accurate  fire 
possesses  the  greatest  advantage.  Fifty  shots 
are  just  that  much  more  effective  than  one, 
provided  they  are  properly  aimed  by  the 
man  at  -the  breech.  Also  the  automatic  I 
rifle  gives  the  soldier  the  pleasant  sense  of 
confidence  and  security  which  the  possession 
of  a  superior  weapon  always  conveys  to  the 
trained  fighting  man.  Therefore  it  would 
seem  there  can  be  no  logical  argument  against 
the  gradual  substitution  of  a  light  machine 
gun  for  the  present  hand-loaded  rifle. 

"As  we  all  know  the  military  cartridge 
with   every  improvement   of  powder  and 
bullet  has  steadily  grown  lighter  in  weight 
and  smaller  in  size.    The  next  one  will,  in  all  I 
probability  be  approximately  6  m-m  (.236) 
in  caliber;  the  bottle-necked  case  will,  by  the 
increased  density  of  the  powder,  be  reduced 
to  a  point  where  we  will  be  using  practically  j 
a  straight  cartridge  once  more;  result,  a  piece  I 
of  high  power  ammunition  of  a  range  and 
velocity  greater  than  the  present  '06  cartridge,  ' 
yet  but  slightly  larger  and  only  a  fraction 
heavier  than  the  .22  long  rifle  cartridge — ." 

It  was  the  last  passage  that  caused  me  to 
remark  that  the  article  was  written  about  - 
50  years  too  soon.  However,  I  agree  with 
most  of  the  things  the  Captain  says.  The 
development  of  a  semi-automatic  shoulder 
arm  for  a  cartridge  as  outlined  is  the  first 
step  towards  the  final  goal. 

Machine  guns  cost  from  $800  t(*  $1500 
each  while  my  automatic  rifle  could  be  pro- 
duced for  about  $15,  which  would  place  in 
practically  every  soldier's  hands  a  small 
machine  gun  capable  of  firing  from  50  to 
80  rounds  per  minute  if  conditions  require  it. 

Arms  and  the  Man  says:  "The  automatic, 
or,  properly  speaking,  the  semi-automatic 
shoulder  arm  as  a  substitute  for  the  hand- 
operated  arm,  is  inevitable — the  latter  assur- 
edly must  go  but  in  its  stead  we  shall  have 
a  semi-automatic  weighing  not  over  ten 
pounds. — One  of  the  steps  most  necessary 
in  the  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of  this 
country  is  the  encouragement  of  American 
inventors  of  war  weapons." 

Captain  Townsend  Whelen,  the  foremost 
authority  in  rifle  matters  in  the  U.S.  says 
in  the  same  magazine:  "Everything  points 
to  an  automatic  military  rifle,  probably  of 
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FINE  PURE  WOOL 

For  The  Man  Who  Is  Out  of  Doors 


The  soldier,  the  sportsman,  the 
prospector,  the  engineer  will  find 
Jaeger  Pure  Wool  Garments  won- 
derfully well  adapted  for  Outdoor 
life — comfortable  and  durable. 


Here  are  some  useful  articles:  Colic  Bands, 
Socks,  Sleeping  Caps,  Mufflers,  Sleeping  Bags, 
Underwear,  Flannel  Shirts,  Wristlets,  Spencers, 
Cardigan  Jackets,  Coat  Sweaters,  Knitted  Waist- 
coats, etc.,  etc. 


A  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  WILL  BE 
SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICA- 
TION TO:— 


DR.  JAEGER  Sanits7.tIooUenco- UMITED 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

British  "founded  1883". 


©tjm  tfl  an  Artatnrrarg 
among  Stoma 


As  certain  firms  make  certain  goods  better  than 
others,  we  pride  ourselves  our  decoys  are  better 
than  any  others  for  the  following  reasons. 

They  are  made  after  improved  formulaes  of  Indians 
and  experienced  trappers;  the  very  best  ingredients 
and  only  those  of  nature — either  on  animal  or  vege- 
table matter  are  used.  They  are  proof  against  freezing, 
and  evaporating  and  keep  indefinately;  three  kinds 
only,  doing  away  with  much  expense  and  trouble, 
are  easy  and  economical  to  use  and  are  especially 
attractive  to  animals  of  the  bear  family,  besides  being 
made  by  and  for  sportsmen. 

Land  Animal  Scent — For  flesh-eating  ani- 
mals. 

Water  Animal  Scent — Muskrat  and  Beaver 

and  Trail  Scent. 
Price  $1.00  a  Bottle,  Postpaid.    6  for  $5.00. 
Fur  Dealers  will  please  write  for  prices 
under  their  labels. 

Owing  to  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
rol  we  may  be  unable  to  make  deliveries  after  Nov.  1st. 
Order  now — by  return  mail — before  you  forget. 
The  only  decoys  for  fur-bearers  that  are  made  in 
Canada. 

JUibt  Sfningsfltt  (En., 


TELLS  HOW  FAR  YOU  WALK 

THE  AMERICAN  PEDOMETER 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances ;  Simple,  Accurate,  Durable. 

Indispensable  to  every  lov- 
er of  outdoor  sport  and  es- 
pecially to  those  who  love 
WALKING.   Instructive  be- 
cause of  value  in  determining 
distances;   a   necessary  ad- 
junct to  compass  and  as  use- 
ful to  SPORTSMEN.  It  fur- 
nishes the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from  vari- 
ious  points.  Best  of 
all  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful health  promotor 
because  its  interest- 
ing notations  afford 
real    incentive  for 
WALKING.  Whe- 
ther you  walk  for 
health,  business  or 
pleasure — anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Pedo- 
Mneter  tells  the  whole 
story  of  just  how 
far  you  have  trav- 
elled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer,  $1.75 
Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  Dlreet 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  CHAPEL  ST.  NEW  HAVEN,  G0NN. 
E.  &  A.  CUNTHER  00.  Toronto,  Canada 

Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
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.28  caliber,  shooting  nitro-cellulose  powder 
and  having  a  danger  zone  of  1000  yards.  I 
believe  it  is  in  sight  already.  There  should 
be  further  progress  towards  decreasing  the 
size  of  the  cartridge  shell  to  permit  of  more 
ammunition  being  carried  by  the  soldier." 

I  have  already  explained  the  necessity 
of  adopting  a  smaller  cartridge  for  the  auto- 
matic rifle;  using  the  large  1906  Springfield 
or  similar  cartridge  would  require  an  arm 
both  too  heavy  and  too  bulky.  Another 
reason  will  be  explained  by  the  following 
extract  from  Arms  and  Explosives:  "The 
heating  influences  of  rapid  fire  with  military 
rifles  were  already  well  understood.  Those 
who  have  trouble  to  fire  at  maximum  speed 
from  the  ordinary  Lee-Enfield  rifle  a  succes- 
sion of  cartridges  know  that  the  temperature 
is  soon  elevated  to  a  point  when  soft  solder 
oaelts  and  the  woodwork  chars.  These 
effects  may  be  produced  within  a  minute 
and  as  their  occurrence  is  common  know- 
ledge to  all  experimentalists  in  automatic 
small  arms  of  various  descriptions,  no  sur- 
prise can  be  assumed  to  have  arisen  from 
discovering  that  a  large  powder  charge  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  in  less  time. — The  only 
trouble  is  that  the  War  Office  possesses  so 
little  expert  knowledge  about  powder  that 
it  may  fumble  for  years  before  extricating 
from  the  morass." 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  say  that  the 
powder  charge  of  the  .30  U.S.  1906  cartridge 
is  about  50  grains;  of  the  .25  automatic  only 


38  grains  which  produces  considerably  less 

heat. 

People  generally  have  a  wrong  idea  con- 
cerning the  expense  involved  in  developing 
fire  arms  of  new  design.  The  same  journal 
says,  "Such  an  invitation  as  that  issued  by 
the  U.S.  Chief  of  Ordnance  raises  a  difficult 
problem  in  expert  design  or  invention.  At 
^amodest  computation  it  would  cost  between 
five  and  ten  thousand  pounds  ($50000)  to 
organize  a  syndicate  to  make  and  submit  an 
automatic  rifle  suitable  for  trial  to  a  foreign 
government — ." 

That  will  explain  why  so  very  few  auto- 
matic rifles  have  been  offered  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  state  of  affairs  will  not  be 
changed  unless  the  governments  take  more 
active  steps  towards  the  "encouragement  of 
American  inventors,"  as  advocated  by  Arras 
and  the  Man.  The  only  thing  the  govern- 
ment does  nowadays  is  to  test  a  rifle  and  to 
reject  it  if  it  doesn't  come  up  to  requirements. 

The  future  will  see  a  vastly  increased  army. 
Even  if  present  day  estimates  of  five  million 
men  are  exaggerated,  no  doubt  exists  that  a 
reserve  army  of  that  size  will  soon  appear. 
Rifle  shooting  will  be  done  on  a  vastly  in- 
creased scale  and  the  cost  of  ammunition 
will  run  into  the  hundreds  of  millions.  If 
we  use  the  smaller  shell  with  its  smaller 
powder  charge,  less  lead  and  brass,  the  sav- 
ings may  easily  run  to  fifteen  or  thirty  millions 
which  will  permit  the  government  to  build 
one  or  two  million  rifles  from  the  annual 
savings. 


GUNS  AND  AMMUNITION  QUERIES 
AND  ANSWERS 


Where   to   Obtain   Belts   and  Scabbards. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition :  I  have  been 
a  regular  reader  of  your  interesting  magazine 
and  enjoy  reading  the  Guns  and  Ammunition 
section.  I  have  had  the  six-gun  fever  since 
a  kid  of  ten  years  and  have  owned  many 
different  guns.  Have  just  ordered  a  single 
action  Colt  Frontier  with  73^  inch  barrel, 
45  calibre.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  could 
obtain  a  western  holster  for  this  gun,  the  kind 
used  in  the  cattle  country  in  Frontier  days? 
I  have  been  unable  to  locate  one  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  I  prefer  the  western  kind  as 
the  old  single  action  Colt  wouldn't  feel  at 
home  in  any  other.  Perhaps  Mr.  Haines  has 
one  he  would  be  willing  to  part  with.   If  you 


can  give  me  the  desired  information  I  would  be 
very  grateful. 

Halifax,  N.S.  E.  A.  Lord. 

(In  selecting  the  old  single  action  .45  Colt 
I  think  you  have  the  best  large  size  revolver 
now  offered.  On  second  thought  I  might  say 
that  that  is  not  exactly  what  I  meant  to  say, 
as  I  like  the  .44-40  in  this  model  fully  as  well 
as  the  .45.  One  might*  choose  either  and  have 
the  best.  As  to  belts  and  holsters,  would 
suggest  your  writing  the  H.H.  Heiser  Saddlery 
Denver,  Colorado,  who  manufacture  a  large 
variety  of  belts  and  scabbards  especially  for 
use  in  the  West.  I  have  never  seen  any  of 
their  belts  and  scabbards  but  from  what  I 
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StopJ! 


If  you  are  aiming  for 
New  York  why  not  strike 
the  center?  This  is  where 
the  HERMITAGE  is  located. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Times  Square 
district.  The  HERMITAGE  touches 
elbows  at  once  with  the  great  amuse- 
ment and  business  centres  of  the 
metropolis. 

Rooms  as  low  as  $1.50  and  up 
to  $3.50  per  day.    No  higher. 
FRANK  C.  HURLEY,  Proprietor. 


Tobacco  Habit 


\         Easily  Conquered 

A  New  Yorker  of  wide  experience  has  written  a  book 
telling  how  the  tobacco  or  snuff  habit  may  be  easily  and 
completely  banished  in  three  days  with  delightful  benefit. 
The  author,  Edward  J.  Woods,  290C,  Station  E.,  New 
York  City,  will  mail  his  book  free  on  request. 

The  health  improves  wonderfully  after  the  nicotine 
poison  is  out  of  the  system.  Calmness,  tranquil  sleep, 
clear  eyes,  normal  appetite,  good  digestion,  manly  vigor, 
strong  memory  and  a  general  gain  in  efficiency  are  among 
the* many  benefits  reported.  Get  rid  of  that  nervous 
feeling;  no  more  need  of  pipe,  cigar,  cigarette,  snuff  or 
chewing  tobacco  to  pacify  morbid  desire. 


MAKE  MONEY  TRAPPING 


"THE  ART  OP  TRAPPING" 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE 
TRAPPERS'  GUIDE  EVER  PUBLISHED 
Will  teach  you  how— hundreds  of  useful  and  valu- 
able ideas— it  gives  an  accurate  description  of  the 
different  Fur-bearers  of  North  America;it  tells  how 
and  where  to  trap:  the  best  methods  of  making 
sets;  the  right  kind  of  baits  and  scents;  the  size  of 
traps  to  use;  the  correct  way  of  skinning  and  band- 
ling;  the  trapping  laws  of  every  state — beautifully 
illustrated— just  the  book  you  have  been  looking  for. 
The  price  is  25c  stamps  or  coin:  Send  for  your  copy  today 

A.  B.  SHUBERT,  Inc. 

Dept.H.  25-27  W.  Austin  Ave., Chicago.  U.S.  A. 


I  Catch  BIG^Fish! 

So  can  YOU.  Professionals, 
amateurs,  women  and  children 
everywhere  arej  making  record 
catches  of  all  kinds  of  game 
trolling  or  casting  with  my 

RusH 

Registered  Trade  Mark  r 

— the  liveliest  bait  that  floats.    It  wiggles,  dives  and 
swims  like  a  minnow  in  action.    If  there's  a  game  fish  in 
the  water  it  will  get  it — from  bass  to  muskalonge. 
At  your  dealer's,  or  sent  direct,  postpaid — <£"j  f\f\ 
stamps  or  money  order — each    ....  *P-a-»l/V 
Four  assorted,  in  brilliant  colors,  $4.00.    Accept  no  sub- 
stitutes.   There  is  only  one  Rush  Tango  Minnow  and  I 
own  the  patents. 
Dealers — My  selling  plan  is 
very  generous.  Send  for  it 

TODAY.  Ask  your  job- 
ber for  beautifully 

lithographed  ^x^f*'        <v  &L\%&. 


J.  K.  RUSH 
944  Rush  Building 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


jMasons 
Decoys 


Most  Lifelike 
Ever  Made 

Every  game  species — Duck,  Snipe,  Swan,  Geese  and 
Crow — imitated  with  absolute  accuracy.  Gunners  de- 
clare them  perfect. 

THEY  LURE  UNDER  ANY  CONDITION. 

Ducks  especially  drop  to  these  faithful  imitations.  Your 
dealer  has  them — or  write  direct  for  illustrated  catalog — 
it's  free. 

Mason's  Decoy  Factory 


590  Milford  and  P.  M.  R.  R. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


PRINCE  GEORGE 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Magnificiently  Furnished.  Liberally  Conducted. 
Cuisine  unexcelled.  Courteous  and  Prompt  Service. 
European  Plan.    American  Plan. 

SAMUEL  H.  THOMPSON.  Proprietor 
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have  heard  from  those  who  have  made  pur- 
chases of  this  company  feel  certain  that  you 
can  make  no  mistake  in  placing  orders  with 
them  for  anything  you  may  require.  Until 
leather  became  difficult  to  obtain — that  is  the ' 
kind  suitable  for  the  purpose — I  had  made  all 
my  belts  and  scabbards,  and  while  I  have 
spoiled  many  a  piece  of  the  very  best  leather 
in  endeavoiing  to  make  belts  and  scabbards 
to  suit  my  peculiar  notions,  at  last  I  reached 
the  point  where  I  could  pretty  well  satisfy 
myself,  cranky  as  I  had  become,  .  Some  of 
these  outfits  are  scattered  through  the  States, 
others  in  Canada  while  one  is  being  used  by  an 
officer  in  a  Canadian  Battalion  "Somewhere- 
in-France."  I  have  one  outfit  only  left,  and 
while  this  I  believe  would  probably  suit  you, 
I  would  hardly  want  to  part  with  it  not  know- 
ing where  I  could  now  readily  obtain  material 
from  which  to  make  another.  These  belts 
of  mine  are  made  to  appear  "seamless" — 
i.e.  the  seam  is  brought  to  the  back  of  the  belt 
and  is  invisible  when  belt  is  on  the  wearer. 
I  should  have  mentioned  the  belt  is  of  the 
cartridge-and-money-belt  pattern,  is  made 
from  light  weight  California  calfskin,  loops 
placed  closely  together  so  that  stitches  be- 
tween loops  cannot  be  seen  when  cartridges 
are  in  loops,  yet  cartridges  never  fitted  so 
tightly  as  to  be  difficult  to  remove  when 
wanted.  The  even  spacing  of  loops  and 
seamless  feature  of  these  belts  appeal  to  me 
strongly  while  with  the  Mexican  pattern 
scabbard  for  the  revolver  one  has  a  very 
desirable  combination.  A  few  years  ago, 
shortly  after  I  brought  the  seamless  belt 
to  the  attention  of  magazine  readers,  the 
Heiser  Co.  placed  a  seamless  belt  on  the 
market  but  how  nearly  it  resembles  mine 
I  do  not  know.  Would  suggest  your  writing 
them  and  then  let  the  readers  know  if  that 
company  have  the  high  class  goods  they  ad- 
vertise.   I  believe  they  have. — Editor.) 

Lyman  Peep  Sight  for  the  Ross. 

Editori)uns  and  Ammunition:  I  have  been 
recently  (since  my  return  from  France)  an 
ardent  reader  of  the  Guns  and  Ammunition 
department  of  Rod  and  Gun.  I  would  like 
your  advice  as  to  a  reliable  gunsmith  (who 
could  fit  sights  properly),  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hamilton  or  Toronto. 

I  purchased  a  .303  calibre  M.  10  Ross 
sporting  rifle  for  the  Northern  Ontario  hunt- 
ing. My  main  reasons  for  this  model  were 
its  being  the  same  action  and  caliber  we  used 
in  France  and  Belgium  and  is  "Made  in 
Canada."  I  tried  it  out  last  week  with  the 
factory  sights  (not  military)  and  made  a  i 


ridiculous  score,  so  my  human  nature  comes 
forward  and  condemns  the  sights  and  not 
myself.    Do  you  think  it  could  be  fitted  with 

Lyman  sights? 

Hamilton,  Ont.  M.  L.  Montgomery. 

More  Concerning  the  Same  Subject. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  I  have 
just  received  from  Canada  the  June  and  July 
copies  of  Rod  and  Gun  and  am  revelling  in 
the  articles  on  rifles,  being  somewhat  of  a 
rifle  fiend.  I  am  the  owner  of  a  Model  E-10 
Ross  and  am  therefore  particularly  interested 
in  the  article  "The  Ross  Rifle,"  by  "Green- 
horn" in  the  June  number. 

I  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to  obtain 
a  suitable  peep  sight  for  this  arm.  After 
some  delay  I  got  a  Mark  III  real  peep  sight, 
but  the  problem  is  how  to  attach  on  the 
E-1C.  Can  the  sight  base  fitted  over  the 
receiver  of  the  E-10  be  removed  and  a  Mark 
III  sight  base  put  in  its  place? 

Last  summer  I  discussed  the  question  of  a 
peep  sight  for  my  Ross  with  Mr.  J.  A.  Varley, 
of  Toronto,  who  is  always  willing  to  talk 
"rifles."  He  suggested  having  a  sporting 
peep  sight  made  to  fit  on  the  E-10  somewhat 
similar  to  the  sight  made  by  the  Ross  people 
for  their  .280  sporting  rifle  but  capable  of 
various  elevations.  Can  any  one  suggest 
a  satisfactory  design? 

The  Mark  III  peep  sight  would  be  some- 
what clumsy  on  a  neat  looking  rifle  like  the 
E-10.  I  would  like '  to  hear  from  "Green- 
horn" as  to  his  success  with  .303  reloaded 
ammunition. 

Shorncliffe,  Kent,  E^g.      E.  F.  Pinnington. 

(In  answer  to  the  two  preceding  letters 
by  Mr.  Montgomery  and  Mr.  Pinnington 
would  refer  the  first  mentioned  gentlemen 
to  Alex.  Johnson,  Gunsmith,  492  Eastern 
Ave.,  Toronto  and  would  suggest  for  the 
benefit  of  both  inquirers  that  I  believe  the 
best  peep  sight  that  can  be  had  for  the  rifles 
they  enquire  about  would  be  the  Lyman 
No.  48  Springfield  sight  which  the  Lyman 
people  are  adapting  to  the  Ross  Model  10. 
This  sight,  however,  interferes  with  the  action 
of  the  safety  and  is  objefcted  to  by  some  on 
that  account.  It  also  invariably  calls  for  a 
"iV  of  an  inch  higher  front  sight  to  get  a  point 
blank  range  of  100  yards.  The  sight  retails 
for  $10.00  without  the  cup  disc,  and  usually 
costs  from  $1.50  to  $3.00  to  mount.  There 
is  another  peep  sight  that  can  be  had  for  the 
Ross  enquired  about  that  was  designed  by 
the  Ross  people  and  made  up  by  the  Lyman 
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FREE 


HALLAM'S  TRAPPERS'  GUIDE— 96  naees- 
illustrated:  English  or  French;  tells  how  and  where* 

information  ^  ^  l°  USC;  is  fuH  of  U8e™ 

_oHfiAnLiAM'S  T,RA4P?  ERnS  SUPPLY  CATALOG 

i^aSr^es:«llIuSlra.ted:  nfles'  traPs«  animal  bait 
s^!!^tK^[cSeslraPIJerS'  and  omen's 
HALLAM'S  RAW  FUR  NEWS— Gives  Iatesr 
market        advance  information  on  the  raw  St 

WRITE  TODAY  for  above 
Address,  using  num- 
ber given 
below. 


?3 


371  Hallam  Building,  Toronto. 


Mink1Skunk,,,Coon"Rabbits,etc 


A  Qimp  brings  Illustrated  Trappers' 
1  m  C  Guide.  It  tells  how.  Giving 
the  first  time  in  print  the  treasured  secrets  of 
the  wisest  old  trappers  in  this  country,  it's 
worth  dollars  to  you. 

TRAPPERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 

BOXO.     -      -     -       OAK  PARK,  ILL. 


If 


You've  Seen 
This  Ad 


Before 


Rosin's  Consul 
$3.25  for  50 


But  still  you  never  sat  down 
to  answer  it.  No  doubt  you 
contemplated  doing  so  many 
times  but  yet  you  never 
actually  took  the  time  to  do 
it.  You  are  satisfied  that 
what  we  say  in  our  advertise- 
ments is  true.  It  must 
necessarily  be,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  business  depends 
entirely  upon  your  judgment 
of  our  product  and  the  fair- 
ness of  our  proposition. 

ROSIN'S 

CONSULS 

We  illustrate  here  Rosin's 
Consul.  This  cigar  is  not 
sold  through  stores,  it  goes 
direct  to  you  from  our  fac- 
tory and  you  receive  it  in 
proper  fresh  condition.  If 
you  are  accustomed  to  smok- 
ing cigars  that  sell  over  the 
retail  counter  at  2  for  25c, 
this  cigar  will  surely  appeal 
to  you.  It  is  a  strictly  High- 
grade,  hand-made  Havana 
cigar.  We  sell  them  direct 
from  our  factory  to  you  at 
$6.50  per  100,  $3.25  for  50, 
carriage  charges  prepaid. 
When  you  DEAL  WITH 
HEADQUARTERS  you  save 
the  difference.  Besides  our 
Consul,  we  make  half  a 
dozen  other  sizes  at  different 
prices. 


Offer  to  Rod  and  Gun  Readers 

Write  us  on  your  business  stationery,  or 
state  occupation  and  references,  and  we  will 
promptly  forward  you  upon  request,  a  box 
of  50  Rosin's  Consuls,  carriage  charges  pre- 
paid. Smoke  half  a  dozen  cigars,  if  you  are 
not  perfectly  satisfied,  return  the  balance 
to  us  at  our  expense  and  no  charge  will  be 
made.  If  you  are  pleased  and  retain  the  box, 
you  agree  to  remit  the  price  $3.25,  within 
ten  days 

ROSIN  BROS. 

31  Sandwich  St.,  Windsor,  Ont. 

When  ordering  please  state  if  you  wish 
light,  dark,  or  medium  cigars. 
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company.  This  is  a  small  fixed  peep  sight 
which  slips  in  the  slot  bridge  of  the  receiver 
but  is  not  considered  as  being  a  very  valuable 
sight  by  some  of  those  who  have  used  it. 
While  rather  expensive,  I  believe  both  Mr. 
Montgomery  and  Mr.  Pinnington  would  be 
better  satisfied  with  the  No.  48  Springfield 
Lyman  peep  sight. — Editor). 

Revolver  for  Game. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  I  have 
been  reading  in  your  latest  Rod  and  Gun  an 
article  written  by  a  man  in  Montreal  con- 
cerning the  .45  Single  Action  Colt  revolver. 
I  have  been  thinking  of  getting  a  good  side 
orm  to  take  up  North  hunting  in  November. 
Do  you  think  that  a  .45  calibre  Colt  single 
action  with  7}4  inch  barrel  would  make  a 
satisfactory  arm  for  my  purpose?  Or  do 
you  advise  the  selection  of  a  smaller  arm? 
Do  you  think  the  recoil  of  the  .45  would  be 
too  heavy?  If  you  do  what  calibre  in  the 
single  action  would  you  prefer?  You  seem 
to  think  well  of  the  .45  single  action  which 
inclines  me  to  write  you  concerning  it.  If 
this  is  the  gun  you  would  recommend  will 
you  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain  one  as  the 
Colt  Co.  have  quit  making  with  7%  inch 
barrels.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  who  has 
one  to  sell?  The  longest  length  the  Colt 
now  make  in  this  calibre  in  the  single  action 
model  is  with  5^£  inch  barrel.  Do  you 
think  it  is  as  good  as  with  the  longer  ly^ 
inch  length? 

Toronto,  Ont.  G.  H.  Jones. 

(If  you  require  a  revolver  of  the  power  of 
the  .45  Colt  you  can  certainly  make  no  mis- 
take in  selecting  the  single  action  model  of 
this  make.  Whether  the  recoil  would  prove 
objectionable  to  you  or  not  I  cannot  tell. 
If  accustomed  to  shooting  the  revolver,  and 
not  given  to  flinching,  I  should  anticipate  no 
difficulty  from  the  recoil.  Due  to  the  ex- 
cellent grip  of  this  arm  I  have  never  found 
I  he  recoil  disagreeable,  even  with  the  heaviest 
charges.  If  this  is  likely  to  prove  an  un- 
desirable feature  with  you,  I  would  suggest 
a  smaller  caliber,  probably  as  good  as  you 
can  now  get  in  the  single  action  would  be 
the  .32-10  calibre  which  uses  the  regular  Win- 


On  the  opening  day  of  the  duck  hunting 
season,  a  resident  of  a  small  town  north  of 
Calgary,  who  prides  himself  on  a  flock  of 
Toulouse  geese  which  he  raised  this  year, 
was  jarred  out  of  his  sleep  in  the  light  of  dawn 
by  a  report  which  shook  the  house.  He 
scrambled  out  of  bed  and  found  one  dead 
goose  in  front  of  his  door.   Bang,  and  another 


Chester  rifle  cartridge.  Another  good  size 
would  be  the  .38  S.  &  W.  Special  or  the  .41 
long  Colt.  Neither  are  listed  in  the  Colt 
catalogue  now,  but  you  could  undoubtedly 
locate  one  by  writing  some  of  the  large  gun 
dealers  who  undoubtedly  have  some  still  in 
stock.  And  the  same  method  would  prob- 
able locate  a  .45  with  73^  inch  barrel.  I, 
myself,  would  very  much  prefer  this  length 
to  the  shorter  one  with  53^  inch  barrel 
though  this  is  not  saying  that  accurate  work 
cannot  be  done  with  the  shorter  arm. 

If  it  wrere  not  for  the  fact  that  you  prefer 
the  single  action,  I  uould,  if  suggesting  a 
calibre  smaller  than  the  .45,  advise  your 
getting  a  .38  Smith  &  Wesson  Special.  One 
feature  about  this  arm  I  do  not  care  for  is 
the  self-cocking  feature  but  this  we  must 
put  up  with  if  we  are  to  have  a  revolver  of 
the  right  weight  and  proportion  in  this  caliber. 
For  accuracy,  workmanship,  material  and 
all  the  other  essentials  that  enter  into  the 
high  grade  arm  of  this  type,  the  .38  S.  &  W. 
Special  cannot  be  excelled.  In  selecting/a 
single  action  Colt  in  this  calibre,  or  the  .41 
Colt  or  the  .32-20  calibre,  we  get  a  revolver 
heavier  than  the  .45,  for  the  smaller  calibres 
are  built  on  the  .45  frame.  These  smaller 
calibres,  however,  even  on  the  unnecessarily 
heavy  .45  frames,  produce  excellent  arms 
and  ones  that  are  well  liked  by  all  who  use 
them  though  many  have  objected  to  the 
unnecessary  weight  found  in  them.  On  an 
all  day's  tramp  I  have  often  found  the  single 
action  Colt, —  all  calibres, — rather  heavy,  but 
one  can,  by  wearing  the  cartridge  belt  around 
the  waist  in  the  usual  manner  and  the  re- 
volver suspended  from  the  right  shoulder 
and  carried  under  the  left  arm  in  the  scab- 
bard, "distribute  the  agony,"  (as  a  sharp- 
shooter said  in  handing  out  pointers  on  how 
to  distribute  the  disagreeable  recoil  following 
a  shot  from  the  heavy  recoiling  military  rifle), 
and  at  the  end  of  a  day  in  the  hills  not  feel 
the  effects  of  carrying  the  heavy  outfit  as 
he  otherwise  would. — Editor). 

The  address  of  W.  E.  T.  asked  for  by  R.  H. 
Davidson  in  the  October  number  of  Rod  and 
Gun  is  W.  E.  Thompson,  Box  648,  Orillia, 
Ont. 


9-inch  shell  tore  into  the  unfortunate  geese. 
The  owner  discovered  a  Chinaman  with  a 
muzzle-loading  single-barrel  squirrel  gun 
getting  ready  for  another  round.  He  gave 
chase  and  caught  the  chink  who  protested 
his  innocense,  saying,  "Him  duck,  duckl 
Gunne  go  likee  helle!  Me  got  a  li-cense." 
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PREMIUMS  FOR  NEW  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

We  are  desirous  of  adding  1000  new  subscriptions  to  our  lists  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  we  make  the  following  generous  offers. 


ii 


For  One  New  Subscription 

A  single  action,  raised  pillar,  rivetted 
brass  reel  with  click,  80  yds.;  A  Standard 
waterproof  Bass  Line,  10  yds.;  A  Mackerel 
waterproof  line,  25  feet;  A  Kelso  Pearl 
Spoon  Bait;  A  Sullivan  Hook  and  Reel 
Guard;  A  Williams'  Battery  Switch;  A 
Finger  Grip  for  fishing  rods;  A  Fish  Hook 
for  Frog  Bait;  Two  Rubber  Grips  for  fish- 
ing rods;  A  Matchless  Cigar  Lighter. 

For  Two  New  Subscriptions 
A  Betzler  &  Wilson  Fountain  Pen;  A 
copy  of  "Radford's  Garages  and  How  to 
Build  Them";  A  Vest  Pocket  Flashlight; 
A  Stag  Brand  Landing  Ring;  A  copy  of 
Deadfalls  and  Snares,  a  book  of  instruction 
for  trappers  about  these  and  other  home 
made  traps;  A  Copy  of  Canadian  Wilds, 
tells  about  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Nor- 
thern Indians  and  their  modes  of  hunting, 
trapping,  etc.;  A  Copy  of  Steel  Traps, 
describes  the  various  makes,  and  tells  how 
to  use  them,  also  chapters  on  care  of  pelts; 
A  copy  of  Camp  and  Trail  Methods;  A  copy 
of  Science  of  Fishing;  A  copy  of  Fox  Trap- 
ping— Tells  how  to  trap,  snare,  poison  and 
shoot;  A  copy  of  Mink  Trapping — Gives 
many  methods  of  trapping;  A  copy  of  Wolf 
and  Coyote  Trapping;  A  copy  of  Science  of 
Trapping — Describes  the  Fur  bearing 
animals,  their  nature,  habits  and  distribu- 
tion with  practical  methods  of  their 
capture;  A  copy  of  Fur  Farming — A  book 
of  information  on  raising  Furbearing  ani- 
mals,  telling  all  about  enclosures,  breeding 
feeding,  habits,  care,  etc.;  A  Grease  Gun 
manufactured  by  Miller  &  Starr;  An  Oil 
Gun  manufactured  by  Brown  Co.;  A  Gem 
Razor  Safety;  An  American  Pedome- 
ter— Regulates  to  step  and  registers  exact 
distances;  A  copy  of  The  Camper's  Own 
Book  (cloth);  A  copy  of  "Motor  Craft 
Encyclopedia";  A  copy  of  "The  Culture  of 
Black  and  Silver  Foxes" — Contains  chap- 
ters on  Heredity,  Origin,  Breeding,  Mating 
and  Gestation,  Pens  and  Dens,  Food  and 
Feeding,  Food  and  Care,  Value. 

For  Three  New  Subscriptions 
A  Landing  Net  manufactured  by  All- 
cock,  Laight  &  Westwood;  A  Line  Drying 
Reel;  A  Pair  of  Elliott's  Ear  Protectors  for 
Trap-Shooters  and  Sportsmen;  Three 
Crow  Decoys,  A  New  Wonder  Flashlight, 


manufactured  by  Canadian  Electric  No- 
velty Co.,  Toronto.  Case  made  of  metal 
covered  with  leatherette;  One  half  dozen 
Stag  Brand  Rubber  Frogs  or  Froggies; 
One  of  Walter's  hand-made  axes,  handled. 
Length  of  handle,  14  inches;  A  copy  of 
Camp  Kits  and  Camp  Life. 

For  Four  New  Subscriptions 
A  pipe — HBB  brand;  An  Automatic 
Razor  Stropper;  A  copy  of  Modern  Sport- 
ing Gunnery. 

For  Five  New  Subscriptions 
A  Tobin  Boy  Scout  Rifle— 22  calibre, 
short,  long  or  rifle  cartridges.    Barrel  22 
in.  long,  weight  3%  pounds. 

For  Six  New  Subscriptions 
A  Minnow  Pail  manufactured  by  All- 
cock,  Laight  &  Westwood;    A  Thermos 
Bottle. 

For  Seven  New  Subscriptions 
A  10  ft.  Fly  Rod;  A  Younger  Willow 
Chair. 

For  Eight  New  Subscriptions 
A  Conklin  Fountain  Pen. 

For  Ten  New  Subscriptions 
A  Frost  Improved  Kelso  Automatic  Reel* 
capacity  100  yards. 

For  Twelve  New  Subscriptions 
A  Stevens  Favorite  No.  17  Rifle;  One 
dozen  Cleveland  Battery  Connectors. 

For  Thirteen  New  Subscriptions 
A  Bait  Casting  Rod. 

For  Fifteen  New  Subscriptions 

A  Marvel  Petit  Camera. 

For  Seventeen  New  Subscriptions 
A  Pair  of  "Witch  Elk"  Hunting  Boots. 

For  Twenty-five  New  Subscriptions 
A  Hand>  Tent  Cot,  manufactured  by 
Cutten  &'  Foster,  Toronto;  A  Korona 
Petit  Camera,  size  3^x5H.  manufactur- 
ed by  the  Gundlach-Manhattan  Co. 

If  you  are  interested  write  for  sub- 
scription blanks,  sample  copies,  etc. 

The  subscription  price  of  ROD  AND 
GUN  is  $1.50  per  annum. 


Subscription  Dept.,  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


PRELIMINARIES 


H.  G.  Haddon 


THE  end  of  October  and  the  beginning 
of  November  is  always  a  busy  time 
for  the  trapper.  Except  in  the  far 
North  fur  is  not  prime  until  November,  and 
in  several  provinces  it  is  against  the  law  to 
take  it  until  that  date.  All  the  same  the 
falling  leaves  and  the  subtle  tang  of  the  frost 
sends  the  trapping  fever  coursing  through  a 
man's  veins,  so  that  he  is  impatient  to  get 
to  work.  For  all  that  it  is  poor  policy  to 
start  trapping  before  fur  is  prime.  There  is 
only  a  certain  amount  of  fur  in  each  section, 
and  when  you  have  caught  it  all  the  chances 
are  that  you  have  finished  trapping  for  the 
season.  Consider,  also,  the  financial  aspect 
of  it.  A  mink  caught  in  October  will  gen- 
erally grade  unprime,  probably  worth  about 
twenty-five  cents.  By  waiting  another  month 
you  might  have  received  three  or  four  dollars 
for  the  same  skin — surely  enough  to  make  it 
worth  while  waiting. 

There  are  generally  two  causes  at  work  in 
unprime  trapping.  One  is  ignorance  and  the 
second  is  the  fear  that  the  other  fellow  will 
get  there  first.  If  every  trapper  could  see 
the  appalling  waste  of  skins  early  in  the  sea- 
son— thousands  of  dollars  lost  annually  that 
another  month's  waiting  would  have  saved — 
there  would  not  be  so  much  unprime  fur 
caught,  nor  so  much  kicking  about  such  and 
such  fur  houses  being  dishonest.  If  a  man 
knows  what  he  is  doing,  and  persists  in  trap- 
ping wrhile  fur  is  unprime  he  is  so  foolish  that 
it  is  useless  to  argue  with  him.  He  is  sowing 
the  wind,  and  will  himself  reap  the  whirlwind 
of  poor  prices  and  scarcity  of  fur. 

Even  though  October  is  too  early  to  start 
trapping  yet  there  is  much  to  do.  Now  is  a 
good  time  (if  you  have  not  already  done  it) 
to  take  prospecting  trips  in  search  of  new  trap- 
ping districts,  and  also  to  get  an  idea  of 
tracks  and  signs.  If  you  are  trapping  the 
same  ground  every  season  there  are  trails  to 


clean  out,  cubby  sets  to  make  and  repair 
stakes  and  clogs  to  cut  and  leave  where  they 
will  be  wanted. 

Generally  speaking  the  best  trapping  is 
from  the  first  of  November  until  the  end  of 
the  year.  In  many  parts  the  snow  has  got 
so  deep  by  then  that  travelling  becomes  very 
hard.  Out  here  in  British  Columbia  marten, 
weasels  and  mink  all  travel  for  a  considerable 
distance  under  the  snow,  after  the  fall  has 
reached  a  certain  depth  and  it  is  therefore 
much  harder  to  catch  them  then. 

The  best  advice  I  can  give  you  is  not  to 
start  until  fur  is  prime,  and  then  not  to  waste 
a  minute,  but  to  get  after  it  as  hard  as  pos- 
sible. Any  work  that  can  be  done  in  October 
should  be  done  in  readiness  for  the  opening 
of  the  season.  It  is  even  a  good  plan  to  get 
your  traps  out  in  position,  though  not  set,  of 
course,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  season  opens 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  bait  and  set  them. 
Also  it  gives  you  an  additional  claim  to  the 
ground.  It  is  good  policy  to  mark  jyour 
traps  if  you  are  bothered  by  thieves.  Either 
on  the  pan  or  on  the  bed  of  the  trap  (or  better 
still  on  both).  You  can  -file  your  mark  or 
stamp  your  initial  without  weakening  the 
spring,  and  this  cannot  be  removed  without 
leaving  evidence  of  its  having  been  there. 
Only,  under  no  circumstances  ever  trade  or 
sell  a  marked  trap. 

Go  over  all  your  old  traps,  and  examine 
them  carefully,  seeing  that  there  are  no  weak 
parts  or  broken  links  in  the  chain.  Those 
that  are  badly  rusted  should  be  soaked  in 
kerosene  for  a  few  hours  and  (Chen  cleaned  as 
thoroughly  as  possible.  AlK  the  working 
parts  should  be  greased  well  with  animal 
fat — lard  is  good;  or  even  gun  oil  if  you  have 
no  fat. 

Any  new  traps  should  be  smoked  and 
greased  before  being  set.    See  that  they  work 
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easily,  and  do  not  require  too  much  pressure 
to  spring  them. 

Also,  if  you  have  time  to  spare  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  get  a  supply  of  stretching  boards  on 
hand,  making  them  in  three  sizes,  large,  small 
and  medium,  to  suit  each  animal.  Finally, 
when  you  do  get  to  work,  use  every  pre- 
caution. Remember  you  are  matching  your 
wits  against  an  animal's  instincts,  and  to 
succeed  you  have  to  remove  all  causes  that 
might  arouse  that  animal's  suspicions.  If 
you  use  bait,  see  that  it  is  fresh,  and  renew 
it  frequently.  No  bait  should  stay  at  a  trap 
longer  than  a  week,  unless  the  weather  is 
very  cold.  Under  some  circumstances  scents 
are  good,  but  I  will  have  more  to  say  of  them 
in  a  later  article.  Fish  oil  can  always  be  used 
to  advantage  with  any  of  the  weasel  tribe. 

To  make  it,  simply  chop  up  some  small 
fish  (trout  are  supposed  to  be  the  best)  and 
place  them  in  wide  mouthed  sealers  contain- 
ing a  little  water.  Cover  the  mouths  of  the 
jars  with  cheesecloth  to  keep  out  the  flies, 
and  stand  out  in  the  sun  to  get  rotten.  Do 
not  seal  the  jars  so  that  the  gases  cannot 
escape  or  you  will  have  a  fair  imitation  of  a 
trench  bomb.  The  more  this  mixture  smells 
the  better  it  is.  To  use  it  simply  put  a  few 
drops  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  your  set. 
If  you  have  not  prepared  some  of  this  during 
the  summer  months  a  pretty  good  substitute 
can  be  secured  by  punching  a  few  holes  in 
a  can  of  salmon,  and  then  keeping  it  in  a 
warm  place  to  get  ripe.  One  can  of  this 
will  provide  scent  for  a  good  many  sets. 

When  the  furs  begin  to  come  in — take  care 
of  them.  See  that  all  burrs  and  chunks  of 
mud  are  removed  from  the  hair,  and  all  meat 
and  fat  from  the  flesh  side.  In  fleshing  a  skin 
always  work  from  the  tail  towards  the  head, 
otherwise  you  will  injure  the  fibres  of  the  hide. 
Dry  the  skins  in  a  cool  airy  shed,  away  from 
the  heat  of  a  fire,  and  out  of  the  sunshine. 
Do  not  put  any  preparation  on  them,  unless 
the  weather  is  very  warm,  in  which  case  you 
ought  not  to  be  trapping.  When  dry  re- 
move from  the  stretchers.  Take  a  pride  in 
your  skins,  but  do  not  imagine  that  every 
one  is  a  number  one,  extra  large. 

Raccoons,  beaver,  bear  and  badger  should 
be  skinned  open.  All  the  rest,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  wolf,  which  may  be  treated 
either  way,  should  be  cased.  With  the  cheap- 
er furs  like  skunk  and  muskrat  it  does  not 
matter,  but  the  finer  furs  should  be  skinned 
with  the  claws  on.  A  split  stick  is  always 
useful  in  removing  the  tail  bone. 

Finally  ship  your  furs  to  a  dependable 
house,  and  do  not  be  misled  by  false  quota- 


tions. If  a  house  treats  you  well,  stay  with 
them,  even  though  their  prices  should  be 
quoted  a  few  cents  less  than  the  price  list  of 
some  unknown  dealer. 

And  lastly — good  luck  brother! 

Queries  and  Answers. 

Queru. 

1.  Where  is  the  best  trapping  in  Ontario? 

2.  Which  province  has  the  best  trapping, 
Ontario  or  Quebec? 

3.  Is  there  any  season  for  skunk  and  mink? 

4.  What  method  is  best  for  catching  mink 
and  fox? 

5.  What  is  the  best  method  for  tanning 
skins  with  the  hair  on? 

A  Reader,  Hastings,  Ont. 

Answer. 

1.  Regarding  the  best  place  to  trap  in 
Ontario,  if  you  are  an  experienced  trapper 
I  would  advise  you  to  go  up  into  the  northern 
part  of  the  province.  A  line  could  be  worked 
to  better  advantage  up  there  as  you  would 
not  be  bothered  so  much  by  dogs  and  small 
boys.  There  is  no  best  place.  The  best 
place  is  where  you  can  catch  the  most  fur  in 
the  shortest  time,  and  one  man  would  fail 
in  the  woods  where  another  would  succeed 
in  a  well  settled  farming  country.  The  onty 
sife  way  is  to  choose  some  piece  of  country 
you  like  the  look  of — easy  to  get  into,  not 
too  crowded  and  with  the  right  geographical 
formation — that  is  to  say,  a  country  contain- 
ing either  a  lake  or  some  good  creeks,  and 
prospect  round  for  yourself.  If  the  natural 
food  of  the  animals  is  there  you  can  be  per- 
fectly sure  of  finding  some  furbearers  there, 
unless  the  country  has  been  trapped  out — 
and  even  then  it  sometimes  pays  to  look  over 
some  of  these  so-called  trapped  out  sections. 

You  can  be  perfectly  certain,  however, 
that  in  any  place  where  the  furbearers  are 
really  plentiful,  there  you  will  also  find  trap- 
pers already  on  the  spot.  Actually  the  best 
trapping  country  is  the  part  with  which  you 
are  best  acquainted,  for  then  you  know  the 
usual  haunts  of  the  animal  you  are  trapping. 
I  am  afraid  I  have  not  given  you  much  in- 
formation, but  yours  is  the  hardest  kind  of 
question  to  answer,  and  all  you  can  do  is  to 
take  a  trip  up  some  lake  or  water  course,  or 
prospect  through  some  piece  of  country  until 
you  find  tracks  in  sufficient  numbers  to  war- 
rant getting  to  work.  A  district  that  was 
well  stocked  last  year  may  be  quite  barren 
this  year,  and  vice  versa.  Perhaps  some 
Ontario  readers  could  help  you  locate. 
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2.  Taking  it  all  through  I  should  say 
On  ario. 

3.  November  1st  to  30th  is  the  open  season 
on  mink.  There  is  no  lose  season  on  skunks, 
but  a  license  is  required,  the  fee  f  r  which 
is  $5.00. 

4.  Depends  on  the  country.  A  good  set 
for  mink  is  a  blind  set  on  their  runways  along 
a  creek  bank  or  lake  shore,  or  at  the  mouth 
of  their  dens — if  you  can  find  them.  Stake 
the  trap  chain  well  out  in  deep  water  so  that 
the  mink  will  drown.  Another  good  way  is 
to  dig  a  little  pocket  in  the  bank  and  place 
your  bait  at  the  back  and  put  the  trap  so 
that  the  mink  will  have  to  cross  it  to  reach 
the  bait.  Cover  the  trap  and  leave  every- 
thing as  natural  as  possible. 

A  good  way  for  a  beginner  to  catch  foxes 
when  the  ground  is  frozen  and  it  usually  is 
when  fur  s  prime)  s  to  take  some  slaughter 
house  offal,  such  as  the  entrails  of  a  hog,  to 
some  place  that  the  foxes  use,  such  as  a  field 
or  an  old  logging  road.  Scatter  a  few  sack- 
fuls  of  chaff  or  short  straw  around  the  bait 


and  after  the  foxes  have  started  feeding  at 
the  bait  set  your  traps  in  the  chaff,  leaving 
everything  as  natural  as  before.  Do  not 
stake  the  trap,  but  attach  to  a  heavy  clog. 

I  hope  to  discuss  different  methods  in  this 
department  during  the  winter,  as  no  one  set 
would  succeed  under  all  conditions. 

4.  To  tan  furs  first  remove  all  meat  and 
fat,  then  rub  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin  with 
two  parts  saltpeter  and  one  part  alum,  roll 
up  and  let  dry  and  then  work  until  soft. 
Hoping  the  above  may  be  of  some  slight  use 
to  you.  H.  C.  H. 

Edit.  Note—  Mr.  H.  C.  Haddon,  who  is 
already  favorably  known  to  Rod  and  Gun 
readers  through  his  nature  stories  published 
in  the  magazine  from  time  to  time,  will  have 
charge  of  our  Along  the  Trap  Line  depart- 
ment for  the  coming  months  and  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  and  answer  queries  of  in- 
terest to  trappers  as  well  as  letters  and  articles 
on  subjects  suitable  for  this  section  of  the 
magazine. 


TRAPPING  IN  QUEBEC 

HUBEBT  HUTTON 


WE  were  a  quartette,  however  not  overly 
musical.  Anyway  we  were  lovers  of 
the  grand  out  o'  doors  and  the  four  of 
us,  C.  F.  Vest,  T.  T.  Caldwell,  E.  B.  Cason 
and  ye  scribe,  made  up  our  minds  to  take  a 
trapping  expedition  into  Quebec  Province 
having  heard  from  reliable  anjJ  trustworthy 
sources  that  trapping  was  good  there. 

So  let  us  shift  the  scene  to  Province  of 
Quebec,  Canada,  where  we  are  snugly  en- 
trenched in  a*warm  cabin  and  have  begun  to 
extend  our  trap  lines  in  every  direction,  each 
man  taking  a  line  and  looking  after  it  alone. 

It  fell  to  me  to  keep  tab  on  events  and 
hereinafter  I  will  set  down  an  exact  copy  of 
my  diary,  eliminating  the  dull  portions,  which, 
however,  were  few,  as  you  will  see. 

The  Quebec  trapping  laws  are  as  follows: 
Beaver  may  be  taken  any  time  up  to  No- 
vember 1,  1917;  mink,  otter,  marten,  pekan, 
fox  and  raccoon  may  be  taken  from  November 
1st  to  April  1st,  and  bear  between  August  1st 
and  July  1st  only;  muskrat,  anytime,  except 
during  April.  There  is  an  open  season  on 
all  other  fur-bearing  animals. 

Well,  from  my  records  I  find  that  on  the 
first  night  we  trapped  we  garnered  seven  fine 


mink  pelts,  one  fox  and  three  raccoon.  The 
next  night  we  had  still  better  luck,  catching 
a  bear.  Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  to 
know  our  methods  of  trapping.  I  will  briefly 
relate  them  to  you.  As  you  probably  know 
the  mink  is  a  small  carnivorous  animal,  found 
throughout  Canada,  Alaska  and  the  United 
States.  It  possesses  a  long,  slender  body, 
a  small  head,  short  legs,  and  a  bushy  tail. 
The  color  varies  from  a  light  brown  to  a  very 
dark  brown,  the  darker  the  color,  as  a  rule 
the  more  valuable  the  fur.  The  fur  is  thick, 
fine,  and  glossy.  There  are  perhaps  more 
different  methods  used  in  trapping  the  mink 
than  in  trapping  any  other  fur-bearing  animal. 
The  exact  methods  depend  largely  upon  the 
nature  and  the  habits  of  a  mink  in  a  given 
locality  and  upon  the  season  in  which  the 
trapping  is  done.  In  localities  where  mink 
take  bait  well  it  is  advisable  to  make  use  of 
bait  sets,  while  in  sections  where  they  do 
not  readily  take  bait  it  is  better  to  use  "blind" 
sets.  I  prefer  water  sets  for  fall  trapping  and 
land  sets  for  winter  trapping.  It  is  necessary 
when  trapping  mink,  as  well  as  when  trapping 
other  animals,  to  'study  your  locality  care- 
fully for  signs.    You  can  ascertain  by  means 
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of  the  tracks  in  the  mud  or  snow  how  many 
mink  travel  a  given  stream  or  lake.  They 
usually  travel  a  fixed  path,  hence  it  is  not 
difficult  to  find  their  regular  haunts  where 
they  search  for  food.  A  good  bait  set  for 
mink  is  as  follows:  Find  a  hollow  log  or  a 
hole  in  a  drift  or  in  a  stump  along  the  bank 
of  a  stream.  Place  your  bait,  preferably  a 
small  piece  of  rabbit,  fish,  frog,  muskrat,  or 
squirrel,  within  the  enclosure  and  set  the  trap 
in  the  entrance,  covering  it  well  over  with 
leaves,  rotten  wood,  or  some  other  material 
that  harmonizes  with  the  surroundings.  The 
trap  should  then  be  fastened  to  a  light  clog, 
a  balance  pole,  or,  if  near  the  water,  to  a 
sliding  pole.  We  found  that  a  good  water 
set  for  mink  was  as  follows:  First  find  a 
place  along  a  stream  where  the  bank  is  steep 
and  the  water  is  shallow.  Then  make  a  hole 
in  the  bank,  level  with  the  water,  about  four 
inches  in  diameter  and  ten  inches  deep.  Place 
your  bait  in  the  hole  and  set  the  trap  before 
the  entrance,  in  water.  The  trap  should  be 
lightly  covered  with  water-soaked  leaves  and 
mud,  and  should  be  staked  full  length  into 
the  stream  so  that  in  case  a  mink  is  caught 
it  will  drown.  In  sections  where  mink  do 
not  take  bait  readily  a  good  blind  set  may  be 
made  as  follows:  Find  a  place  along  a  stream 
where  the  bank  is  steep  and  the  water  leads  off 
fairly  deep,  yet  there  is  a  narrow  ledge  along 
the  bank  over  which  the  water  is  shallow. 
Set  your  trap  on  the  ledge  so  that  it  will  be 
covered  with  water.  Place  water-soaked 
leaves  over  trap  and  stake  it  full  length  into 
the  stream.  Along  streams  where  muskrats 
make  slides  a  good  set  for  mink  is  to  place  a 
trap  at  the  bottom  of  a  slide  so  that  it  will 
be  covered  with  water.  Stake  the  trap  full 
length  into  the  stream.  Mink  are  mostly 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  small  lakes,  creeks, 
ponds  and  springy  places,  especially  in  places 
where  the  muskrat  inhabits. 

We  found  a  good  set  for  the  wily  old  fox 
as  follows:  First  you  find  a  spring  that  does 
not  freeze — for  early  fall  trapping  a  brook 
will  do.  The  spring  should  be  at  least  four 
feet  in  diameter.  A  moss-covered  stone  or 
a  piece  of  sod,  depending  on  the  surround- 
ings, should  be  placed  in  the  center,  care 
being  taken  to  leave  no  human  signs;  in  the 
case  of  a  brook,  the  stone  or  sod  should  be 
placed  about  a  foot  and  one-half  from  the 
bank.  In  either  case  it  should  rise  about 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  bait  is  then  placed  on  this  stone 
or  sod  and  a  trap  is  set  midway  between  the 
object  and  the  shore,  the  jaws  of  the  trap, 
also  spring  and  chain  being  carefully  covered 


with  soft  mud  or  with  whatever  is  found  in 
the  bottom  of  the  spring  or  brook.  The  pan 
of  the  trap  should  just  be  covered  with  water; 
now  take  a  piece  of  moss  or  sod  and  place 
it  on  the  pan  of  the  trap  so  that  the  latter 
will  be  about  an  inch  above  water  surface. 
The  bait  should  be  placed  on  the  sod  or  stone 
previously  mentioned.  A  fox,  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  at  the  bait,  will  take  the  sod-covered 
pan  for  a  stepping-stone  and  will  thus  step 
directly  on  the  pan  and  become  trapped. 

The  raccoon  is  a  night  feeder  and  not  easily 
caught.  We  first  found  a  creek  inhabited 
by  fish,  for  we  knew  that  the  coon  is  the  best 
of  all  fishers  and  likes  this  sport.  We  found 
a  hollow  log  that  had  fallen  across  the  creek 
and  on  top  of  it,  directly  in  the  center  of  tihe 
log,  we  placed  a  fish  (honey  is  also  recom- 
mended), and  we  next  chopped  out  two  places 
in  the  log  (one  on  each  side  of  the  bait)  for 
the  traps.  The  coon,  in  passing  across  the 
log  from  either  side,  is  sure  to  get  caught. 
The  traps  were  well  covered  with  leaves  or 
rotten  wood  and  thoroughly  made  fast. 
The  trap  chains  were  made  long  so  that  when 
the  coon  was  caught  he  would  have  ample 
room  to  fall  in  the  creek  and  drown. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  about  that  bear.  We 
couldn't  fool  bruin,  but  bruin  came  very 
near  fooling  us.  It  happened  like  this:  Each 
of  us  was  seeing  after  our  individual  trap 
lines  in  the  usual  routine  manner  and  had 
been  out  about  thirty  minutes  when  we  heard 
a  rifle  shot  in  the  direction  of  Edgar  Cason's 
line.  Knowing  something  unusual  had  oc- 
curred the  three  of  us  started  toward  the 
sound  made  by  the  gun.  We  all  drew  up 
at  the  scene  of  action  about  the  same  time 
and  sure  enough  something  exciting  was  in 
progress.  There  stood  a  large  bear  beneath 
a  tree,  his  eyes  glued  on  to  something  up  in 
the  leafy  thicknesses  thereof.  We  looked  in 
the  same  general  direction  in  which  bruin  was 
casting  his  optics  and  what  do  you  suppose 
we  beheld — nothing  less  than  the  seemingly 
frightened  personage  of  Cason — and  what 
time  he  was  not  trying  to  climb  nearer  heaven 
he  was  fearfully  watching  that  bear  over  his 
shoulder.  Some  sight  you  say.  Yes,  but 
wait.  Our  turn  came  next.  As  soon  as 
brother  bruin  discovered  our  little  trio  he 
quit  looking  longingly  up  at  Edgar  and  paid 
his  respects  to  us.  We  also  paid  our  respects 
to  him  by  doing  precisely  the  same  thing 
Cason  had  so  wisely  done,  to  wit:  we  took 
to  the  tall  timber.  -From  our  seat  on  high 
we  had  ample  time  to  devise  a  scheme  to 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  bruin.  Finally 
Frank  Vest  remembered  he  had  a  big  revolver 
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with  him  so  he  leveled  the  weapon  at  the 
bear  and  pulled  the  trigger.  With  a  fright- 
ful roar  that  rent  the  air  and  rocked  the  tree 
top  the  gun  spoke.  The  bear  also  voiced 
his  sentiments  with  a  mighty  growl  that 
sent  cold  shivers  all  over  us,  but  he  was 
wounded,  we  could  see  that,  as  the  blood  was 
streaming  down  his  ample  side.  Another  and 
another  bullet  failed  to  end  his  career  and 
we  had  about  given  up  all  hope  of  killing 
him  with  the  revolver,  when  suddenly  bruin 


pitched  forward  on  his  head,  never  moving 
a  muscle  thereafter.  We  descended,  as  did 
our  friend  Cason,  and  made  an  examination. 
We  found  one  bullet  had  penetrated  the  bear's 
heart,  causing  immediate  death.  Then  we 
asked  Edgar  to  explain  how  it  all  came  about. 
Briefly  he  told  how  he  approached  the  bear 
in  the  trap,  not  dreaming  that  the  animal 
could  pull  free,  but  the  unexpected  happened, 
and  only  by  a  very  swift  run  for  a  tree  did  he 
save  his  bacon. 


A  WILD  DUCK  FARM 


About  two  years  ago,  two  public  spirited 
citizens,  interested  in  wild  life  conservation, 
acquired  about  4,000  acres  of  waste  land  in  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  with  a  view  to  es- 
tablishing a  sanctuary  for  wild  fowl,  and  of 
increasing  the  supply  of  game  by  scientific 
propagation.  They  sent  an  expert  to  lake 
Winnipegosis  in  Manitoba  to  study  the  habits 
of  the  ducks  that  nest  and  breed  in  that 
region,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  great  duck- 
breeding  grounds  of  this  continent,  and  to 
bring  back  young  ducklings  to  form  a  nucleus 
for  the  propagating  work. 

About  thirteen  different  species,  including 
a  considerable  number  of  canvas-backs,  were 
thus  procured,,  pictures  were  taken  showing 


their  nests,  and  the  situations  and  conditions 
surrounding  the  breeding  places  have  been 
reproduced  on  the  Connecticut  farm.  A 
certain  number  of  them  are  pinioned,  so  as  to 
supply  a  breeding  stock,  but  a  large  majority 
so  raised  are  allowed  to  migrate  with  the  wild 
fowl  which  come  to  the  refuge  on  their 
migrations.  The  birds  born  and  bred  in  the 
refuge  return  to  it  on  their  flights  north, 
knowing  that  they  will  find  protection  in  their 
old  home.  The  experiment  has  been  most 
successful,  and  is  encouraging  those  who  feel 
that  propagation  is  one  of  the  very  important 
measures  which  must  be  undertaken  to  restore 
wild  bird  life. 


SOME  FINE  FOX  SKINS. 

The  photograph  from  which  the  accompanying  reproduction  was  made  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  C.  X.  Foley  of 
Esquimaux  Point,  P.Q.  The  picture  shows  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Stewart  of  Mingan,  P.O.  and  Mrs.  Duff  of  Esquim- 
aux Point.  "In  the  centre  you  see  my  old  friend,  J.  G.  Stewart,"  writes  Mr.  Foley,  "who  has  just  bought  (March 
1917)  about  $2300  of  silver  foxes  and  some  lynx.    This  is  the  country  where  you  get  real  fox." 


1917  TOURNAMENT  OF  THE  NOVA 
SCOTIA  GUIDES  ASSOCIATION 


Jack  Leabment 


GIVEN  fine  weather,  an  ideal  location, 
an  energetic  committee  and  an  incen- 
tive in  knowing  that  the  hard  work 
entailed  was  all  done  for  a  good  cause,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  1917  Meet  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Guides'  Association  held  at  Lakeside  Park 
Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  on  August  2nd  and 
3rd  was  a  huge  success. 

When  the  writer  arrived  in  that  sea-breeze 
cooled  city  of  Yarmouth  and  met  the  popular, 
and  hustling  secretary,  Roy  S.  Kelley,  he  was 
greeted  with  the  words:  "We  are  going  to 
have  some  meet  and  some  time,'*  and  we  did. 
When  one  realizes  that  the  whoje  town  was 
behind  the  movement  to  increase  the  funds 
of  the  Patriotic  Committee  and  that  every 
worker  strove  to  out-do  the  others  in  further- 
ing the  interests  of  this  laudable  cause  and 
also  help  to  give  those  best-of-good  fellows, 
the  guides,  the  time  ot  their  lives,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Patriotic  Fund  was  aug- 
mented to  the  extent  of  $3000.00  and  the 
guides  and  visitors  given  the  above  mentioned 
good  time. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  adequately 
describe  the  spot  where  the  guides'  sports 
are  held,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  location  of 
Lakeside  Park  is  ideal.  Situated  on  the  car 
line;  the  junction  of  two  large  lakes,  spanned 
by  a  bridge;  and  backed  by  tree-clad  hills, 
with  club  house,  dining-hall,  band  stand  and 
boat  houses  in  the  foreground  the  park  as  a 
pleasure  ground,  is  wonderful.  Add  to  its 
natural  beauty,  the  interesting  events  staged 
and  you  have  two  days  of  pleasureable  excite- 
ment, that  you  will  never  forget,  days  that 
no  lover  of  the  great  out-of-doors  and  true 
sportsmenship,  should  miss. 

You  will  find  the  official  programme  at 
the  end  of  this  rambling  article  with  list  of 
prizes  and  winners,  but  we  would  like  you 
to  know  further  about  the  special  features. 

First  came  the  Liberal  vs.  Conservative 
Ball  Game.  This  feature  in  itself  was  worth 
going  a  long  way  to  see,  and  hear.  For  many 
moons  previous  to  Umpire  Carey's  command 
of  "Play  ball!"  the  opposing  captains,  Messrs. 
Cann  and  Richards,  had  been  coaching  their 
huskies  in  the  mysteries  of  inside  and  outside 
ball.  The  hook-slide,  the  squeeze,  the  hit- 
and-run  play  and  all  the  many  requirements 


of  big  league  teams  were  fully  gone  into 
and  when  the  nines,  with  substitutes,  rubbers 
and  newspaper  men  paraded  the  diamond 
before  the  thousands  of  frenzied  fans  everyone 
could  see  as  they  swung  along  behind  Yar- 
mouth's excellent  band  that  they  were  ready, 
yes,  yearning  for  the  sound  of  horse-hide  on 
willow.  Owing  to  the  intense  rivalry  exist- 
ing it  was  found  necessary  to  have  a  body- 
guard for  the  umpire  and  the  ammunition 
companies'  representatives  were  on  hand  with 
riot-guns  and  rifles  to  see  that  the  umpire's 
decisions  went,  and  they  did  with  a  vengeance. 
We  cannot  go  into  all  the  details  of  this  game 
but  some  wonderful  plays  were  pulled  off. 
Heavy  a  heady  batting,  one  hand  stabs  of 
hot  liners,  dare-devil  base  running,  enlivened 
things  and  then  came  the  final  inning.  Im- 
agine, oh  rabid  fan,  the  score  1 — 1,  two  down 
and  two  strikes  and  three  balls  on  the  batter, 
Bernie  Cummings,  of  Port  Joli,  he  dug  his 
spikes  in  and  took  a  healthy  swing  at  the 
next  ball  pitched,  and  the  game  was  over. 
The  ball  has  not  been  found  yet,  but  the  last 
report  was  that  it  was  seen  passing  Yarmouth 
Light.  (Since  writing  the  above  we  hear  the 
official  score  was  31  to  3,  but  we  refrain  from 
stating  which  team  won — we're  neutral). 
Anyhow  it  was  lots  of  fun  and  went  a  long 
way  towards  fostering  that  spirit  of  good- 
fellowship  so  prevalent  among  all  who  attend 
these  annual  tournaments. 

Another  special  feature  and  one  that  was 
watched  with  interest  was  the  exhibition  of 
fancy  shooting  with  rifle  and  shot-gun  given 
by  W.  G.  Hill  of  the  Remington  U.M.C. 
Company.  This  exhibition  was  staged  every 
afternoon  and  Bill  demonstrated  that  he 
could  hit  little  and  large  objects  far,  wide  and 
often.  Should  Hill  be  on  the  job  next  year 
you  will  want  to  meet  him, — he's  a  good  shot 
and  a  good  fellow. 

Then  came  the  fifty  bird  trap  event,  open 
to  all  amateur  shooters  for  an  Ithaca  double 
gun  presented  by  the  Ithaca  Gun  Company 
of  Ithaca,  New  York.  This  event  was  won 
by  Sheriff  H.  A.  P.  Smith  of  Digby,  N.S., 
who  broke  forty-seven  out  of  fifty  targets. 
We  see  where  the  ducks  around  Digby  will 
wish  the  genial  Sheriff  had  never  pulled  down 
on  them  with  his  new  prize  gun  for  the  Sheriff 
gets  what  he  goes  after — meet  him  too,  when 
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you  come  to  next  year's  Meet — you'll  think 
him  a  real  man's  man. 

The  running  deer  target  shooting  event 
was  won  by  John  McEwan  who  showed  that 
he  could  stop  his  quarry  and  keep  it  stopped. 

The  two  hundred  yard  off  hand  target 


event  was  won  by  Charles  Christie  who  placed 
his  shots  in  a  way  that  would  make  things 
look  bad  for  any  antlered  monarch  that 
happened  to  get  lined  up  in  front  of  his  sights. 

Bertram  Bower  was  high  man  for  the 
grand    aggregate    prize    but   his  brothers 


Top— Talking  it  over  before  the  Liberal- Conservative  ball  game:  Captains  Richards  and  Cann 
under  the  X  marks.  Middle— Start  of  parade  of  opposing  ball  game  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives.   Bottom— At  the  traps;  left  to  right:  Sheriff  Smith,  Fred  Graham,  George  Skinner. 
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made  him  hustle  for  the  premier  honors. 

Echoes  of  the  Meet. 

"Bill  do  you  think  it  can  be  did?" 

Mr.  O'Dell  of  Annapolis  was  on  hand  and 
renewed  many  old  acquaintances.  His  is 
always  a  from-the-heart-welcome. 

Great  expectations  were  voiced  re  Claude 
Hemeon's  chowder  room  and  Claude  sure 
did  put  up  the  goods.  Repeat  orders  were 
the  bane  of  his  life  but  he  met  all  comers  with 
his  delicious  dish. 

A  presentation  of  a  beautiful  bouquet  to 
Umpire  H.  A.  Cary  by  six  winsome  Yarmouth 
ladies  was  a  feature  of  the  ball  game.  The 
losing  team  also  ordered  a  length  of  strong 
rope  to  be  used  as  "His  'Umps"  saw  fit,  but 
it  failed  to  arrive  in  time  to  be  of  service. 
Hats  off  to  Mr.  Cary,  he's  a  hustler  and  much 
of  the  success  of  the  Meet  is  due  to  his  un- 
tiring efforts. 

It  would  be  much  easier  to  name  those 
who  were  not  of  great  assistance  in  putting 
over  the  Tournament  but  Guides  and  visitors 
could  not  help  but  see  the  following  gentle- 
men had  been  working  their  heads  off: — 
Harry  Allen,  H.  Cary,  Arthur  Gardener 
Harry  Wyman,  Captains  Wetmore  and  Cann, 
C.  C.  Richards,  Morton  Pettitt,  Fred  Gra- 
ham, Fred  Burrell,  I.  M.  Lovett,  C.  G.  God- 
frey, F.  Sherman,  E.  K.  Spinney,  George  R. 
Earl,  L.  C.  Gardener,  Captain  Ladd,  Messrs. 
Blackadar,  George  Skinner,  Bernard  Cum- 
mings,  Ross  Allen,  etc.,  etc. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Guides 
much  regret  was  expressed  at  the  retirement 
of  Sheriff  H.  A.  P.  Smith  from  the  Presidency 
of  the  Association  as  he  has  done  much 
to  put  the  Guides'  Society  on  the  fine 
basis  it  is.  A  place  for  him  was  found  on  the 
Advisory  Committee. 

Bernard  Cummings  of  Port  Joli  was  elected 
the  new  President  for  the  ensuing  year  and 
we  know  Bernie  will  fill  the  bill. 

Roy  S.  Kelly  was  re-elected  Secretary  and 
as  one  guide  remarked:  "We  couldn't  run 
the  Meet  without  Roy  as  Secretary,"  and  he 
was  doggone  right. 

J.  Walker  Andrews  of  St.  J.ohn,  N.B.  and 
W.  G.  Hill,  of  Maine,  represented  the  Rem- 
ington U.M.C.  Company  at  the  Meet  and 
were  on  the  job  all  the  time. 

At  the  conclusion  of  events  on  Friday  a 
bunch  of  new  shooters  had  a  try  at  the  traps. 
One  of  the  Bower  boys  pulverized  forty-five 
out  of  fifty  birds  which  was  considered  some 
shooting  when  one  realizes  that  it  was  his 


first  trial  at  the  flying  discs.  Watch  our 
Sheriff  in  1918. 

If  you  have  never  done  any  trap  shooting 
you  will  have  a  dandy  chance  to  try  your 
luck  at  the  elusive  targets  next  year.  If  you 
are  a  shooter  bring  your  gun  along — you'll 
enjoy  every  minute  you  spend  breaking 
'em  up. 

The  setter  pup  which  Jack  Learment  of 
the  Dominion  Cartridge  Company,  Mon- 
treal, boxed  up  and  took  to  his  home  in  Truro 
was  christened  "Dominion  Canuck"  and 
when  he  is  trained  he  is  bound  to  be  a  winner 
like  this  hard  hitting  big  "D"  shell.  There 
was  nothing  that  could  have  pleased  Jack 
as  much  as  this  dog  and  we  are  sure  every 
time  he  is  taken  out  for  birds  he  will  recall 
many  pleasant  memories  of  the  1917  Meet 
of  the  Nova  Scotia  Guides. 

It  was  to  be  regretted  that  John  S.  Boa  of 
the  Ithaca  Gun  Company,  Ted  White  of 
the  Dupont  Powder  Company,  and  Harold 
McMurray  of  the  New  Brunswick  Guides' 
Association  were  not  on  hand.  All  expressed 
their  deepest  regrets  but  found  it  impossible 
to  attend,  "Dad  Boa"  being  in  Texas,  Ted 
White  in  Alaska  and  H.  McMurray  was 
kept  home  owing  to  the  press  of  business 
We  all  hope  to  see  them  next  year. 

Just  a  final  word  or  so;  we  feel  sure  there 
will  be  a  1918  Meet  and  here  we  want  all 
sportsmen  to  keep  Yarmouth  in  mind  and 
be  there  next  year.  You  will  enjoy  every 
minute  of  it  and  once  you  attend  you  will 
be  on  the  job.  A  letter  to  Roy  S.  Kelley. 
Yarmouth,  N.S.  will  bring  you  any  informa- 
tion you  want.  Here's  hoping  to  meet  you 
next  year. 

Look  over  the  following  prizes  and  winners. 
It  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  interest  taken 
and  the  keen  competitions: — 

SPECIAL  FEATURES. 

Base  Ball  Match. 

3.30  Thursday  afternoon.  Umpires — Non- 
Residents.    (Liberals  vs.  Conservatives). 

50  Bird  Shoot  for  Ithaca  Gun,  amateur 
shooters  only.  Won  by  H.  A.  P.  Smith, 
Digby,  N.S.    47  x  50. 

Fancy  Shooting. 
Exhibitions  of  Fancy  Rifle  and  Shotgun 
Shooting  by  W.  G.  Hill,  representing  the 
Remington  Arms  U.M.C.  Co.,  both  after- 
noons. , 

Free  Rifle  Ammunition  for  the  use  of  all 
the  Guides  competing,  has  been  supplied  by 
the  Dominion  Cartridge  Company,  Mon- 
treal. 
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Thursday,  Aug.  2nd. 

RIFLE  SHOOTING— Off  hand,  7.30  a.m. 
and  continued  until  finished. 
Judges — F.  Sherman  and  assistants. 

1st  Prize— .35  Cal.  Model  1895  Winchester 
Rifle,  donated  by  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Co.  Won  by  Chas.  Christie,  Chebogue, 
Yarmouth  Co. 

2nd  Prize — Pair  Sporting  Boots,  donated 
by  the  H.  H.  Crosby  Co.  Won  by  Alfred 
Forbes,  Kemptville,  Yarmouth  Co. 

3rd  Prize — Gillette  Razor  Set,  donated  by 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  Won  by  Murray 
Bower,  Ohio,  Shelburne  Co. 

4th  Prize — Pair  Pants,  donated  by  C.  E. 
Cann.    Won  by  Albert  Jones. 

5th  Prize — $5.00  worth  of  Dentistry,  do- 
nated by  Dr.  E.  S.  Allen.  Won  by  C.  B. 
Crowell,  Port  Maitland,  N.S. 

6th  Prize— Umbrella,  donated  by  W.  N. 
Allan.  Won  by  John  Smith,  Port  LaTour, 
N.S. 

7th  Prize — Pair  Blankets,  donated  by  W, 

D.  Ross.  Won  by  Ernest  Smith,  Port  La- 
Tour,  N.S. 

8th  Prize — Mounted  Bird,  donated  by 
Benjamin  Doane.  Won  by  Judson  Gray, 
East  Kemptville,  N.S. 

9th  Prize — Pipe,  donated  by  Jos.  Pink. 
Won  by  Major  Sabean,  Kemptville,  N.S. 

10th  Prize — Ring,  donated  by  Lynch  & 
Green.  Won  by  Jas.  Bower,  Ohio,  Shel- 
burne Co. 

11th  Prize — Suit  Case,  donated  by  Metro- 
politan Clothing  Co.  Won  by  Frank  Dit- 
mars,  Deep  Brook,  N.S. 

12th  Prize — Electric  Torch,  donated  by 
A.  H.  Miller.    Won  by  Scott  McAlpin. 

13th  Prize — Electric  Torch,  donated  by 
Yarmouth  Cycle  &  Motor  Co.    Won  by 

E.  C.  Skinner,  Yarmouth  N.S. 

14th  Prize — Hamper  Basket,  donated  by 
W.  L.  Harding.  Won  by  Jeff  McKay,  Shel- 
burne, N.S. 

15th  Prize — Box  of  Candy,  donated  by 
T.  P.  DeWolfe  &  Son.  Won  by  Fred  Gra- 
ham, "Quaker  Oats,"  Halifax,  N.S. 

16th  Prize — Box  of  Candy,  donated  by 
T.  P.  DeWolfe  &  Son.    Won  by  Levi  Brooks. 

17th  Prize — Clock,  donated  by  Louis 
Shapira.  Won  by  Matthew  Crowell,  Kempt- 
ville, N.S. 

R  UNNING  DEER— Immediately  after  Rifle 
Shooting. 

Judges,  same  as  for  Rifle  Shooting. 
1st  Prize— .35  Remington  H.   P.  Rifle 
donated  by  Remington  Arms  U.M.C.  Co. 


Won  by  John  McEwan,  Bear  River,  N.S. 

2nd  Prize — Tent,  donated  by  the  Cosmos 
Cotton  Co.    Won  by  Ernest  Davis. 

3rd  Prize— $10.00  Cash,  donated  by  C.  W. 
Cann.  Won  by  David  Marling,  Tusket 
Lakes,  N.S. 

4th  Prize — Fountain  Pen,  donated  by  R. 
H.  Davis  &  Co.    Won  by  Albert  Jones. 

5th  Prize — Case  of  Canned  Peas,  donated 
by  Kirk  Bros.  Won  by  Angus  Forbes, 
Kemptville,  N.S. 

6th  Prize — Pipe,  donated  by  Geo.  T.  Bain. 
Won  by  Murray  Bower,  Ohio,  Shelburne  Co. 

7th  Prize— Pillow  Top,  donated  by  R.  F. 
Guest.    Won  by  Austin  Jones. 

TRAP  SHOOTING — 8  a.m.  and  continued 
j  until  finished. 

Judges — G.  Harry  Allen,  I.  M.  Lovitt  and 
Fred  Burrill. 

1st  Prize — Chafing  Dish,  donated  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Cary.    Won  by  John  H.  Smith,  Port 
LaTour,  N.S. 

2nd  Prize — Set  of  GiUette  Razors,  donated 
by  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  Won  by  H. 
A.  P.  Smith,  Digby,  N.S. 

3rd   Prize— Smoker's    Stand   aad  Tray, 
donated  by  V.  S.  Sweeney.    Won  by  A.  B. ' 
Smith,  Newellton,  C.S.I. 

4th  Prize — Sweater,  donated  by  Kaplan- 
Stein  &  Co.  Won  by  Geo.  Skinner,  Yar- 
mouth, N.S. 

5th  Prize — Umbrella,  donated  by  W.  L. 
Porter.  Won  by  Fred  Graham,  "Quaker 
Oats,"  Halifax,  N.S. 

6th  Prize — Dozen  Cans  Goods,  donated 
by  Henry  Burrill.    Won  by  Grosvenor  Higby. 

7th  Prize — Room  of  Wall  Paper,  donated 
by  R.  K.  Smith.  Won  by  Oscar  Sholds, 
Shag  Harbor,  Shelburne  Co. 

8th  Prize — Larrigans,  donated  by  Harold 
Hornares,  Port  L'Hebert.  Won  by  Wm. 
Smith,  Yarmouth,  N.S. 

9th  Prize— Mug,  donated  by  E.  J.  Vickery. 
Won  by  Harry  Crowell,  Clarks  Har. 

CANOE  RACING— Doubles.    1.30  and  con- 
tinued until  finished. 
Judges — Ross  Allen,  Geo.  R.  Earle, 
L.  C.  Gardner,  Capt.  Fred  Ladd, 
Capt.  Geo.  L.  Wetmore. 
1st  Prize — $10.00  and  2  doz.  bottles  Min- 
ard's  Liniment,  donated  by  J.  A.  Knight 
Halifax,  and  Minard's  Liniment  Co.  Won 
by  John  Glode  and  Steve  Glode. 

2nd  Prize— $5.00  and  1  doz.  bottles  Min- 
ard's Liniment,  donated  by  Bernard  Cum- 
ming,  Port  Joli,  and  Minard's  Liniment  Co. 
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Won  by  Wm.  Meuse  and  John  McEwan, 
Bear  River,  N.S. 

3rd  Prize — 2  pairs  Paddles,  donated  by  the 
Chestnut  Canoe  Co.  Won  by  Jas.  Bower 
and  Manus  Bower,  Ohio,  Shelburne  Co. 

CANOE  RACING— Singles,  with  same 
Judges. 

1st  Prize — 30  lb.  box  Fish,  donated  by  the 
Boys  of  Short  Beach.  Won  by  Bertram 
Bower,  Ohio,  Shelburne,  Co. 

2nd  Prize — 1  pair  Bird's  Eye  Maple  Pad- 
dles, donated  by  the  Old  Town  Canoe  Co. 
WTon  by  John  Glode. 

3rd  Prize — Pair  of  Shoes,  donated  by  Mar- 
golian  Bros.    Won  by  Steve  Giode. 

4th  Prize — 1  Year's  Subscription  to  Yar- 
mouth Herald.  Won  by  Wm.  Pictou,  Quin- 
an,  N.S." 

CANOE  RESCUE  RACE  with  same 
Judges. 

1st  Prize— $10.00  and  2  doz.  bottles  Min- 
ard's  Liniment,  donated  by  J.  Otis  Wardwell, 
Boston,  and  Minard's  Liniment  Co.  Won 
by  Manus  Bower  and  James  Bower,  Ohio, 
Shelburne  Co. 

2nd  Prize— $5.00  and  2  doz.  bottles  Min- 
ard's Liniment,  donated  by  A.  E.  Ellis, 
Yarmouth  and  Minard's  Liniment  Co.  Won 
by  Levi  Brook  and  John  McEwan. 

3rd  Prize — 1  doz.  cans  Beans,  donated  by 
S.  P.  Goudey.  Won  by  Louis  Bower  and 
Wm.  Pictou. 

CANOE  TILTING  with  the  same  Judges. 

1st  Prize— $10.00  donated  by  J.  Otis  Ward- 
well,  Boston,  and  2  dozen  Minard's  Liniment 
by  the  Minard's  Liniment  Co.  Won  by 
Bertram  Bower  and  Robt.  Bower,  Ohio, 
Shelburne  Co. 

2nd  Prize — 2  Safety  Razors,  donated  by 
F.  B.  Lovitt  and  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 
Won  by  Jas.  Bower  and  Manus  Bower,  Ohio 
Shelburne  Co. 

Thursday  Evening. 

Guides'  Business  Meeting  in  Machinery  Hall, 
Exhibition  Building. 
Story  Telling  Contest  by  Guides.  Prize 
$10.00  Cash,  donated  by  "Forest  and  Stream." 
Won  by  John  McEwan,  Bear  River.  N.S. 

TUG  OF  WAR  between  Firemen  and  Guides. 
Same  Judges. 
1st  Prize — 2  Boxes  Tobacco,  Black  Watch 
and  Rosebud,  donated  by  Imperial  Tobacco 
Co.    Won  by  Guides. 


PROF.  JOPTHA  HINDU. 
The   Living   Human    Graphophone  and 
Band.    Unique  musical  feats. 

BOXING  IN  BARRELS. 
1st  Prize  $3.00,  2nd  Prize  $2.00,  donated 
by  J.  Otis  Wardwell.    WTon  by  Bud  Jones, 
Rastus  Johnson. 

MOOSE  CALLING  CONTEST. 
Judges — Officers  of  the  Association. 
1st  Prize— $15.00  Cash,  donated  by  Dr. 
P.  J.  Zeglio  and  John  A.  Staats,  Plainfield 
N.J.    Won  by  Bertram  Bower,  Ohio,  Shel- 
burne Co. 

2nd  Prize— $10.00  Cash,  donated  by  W. 
N.  Boylston,  Leesburg,  Fla.  Won  by  Jas. 
H.  Sabean,  Kemptville,  N.S. 

3rd  Prize — Mission  Clock,  donated  by 
A.  K.  VanHorne.  Won  by  Jeff  McKay, 
Shelburne,  N.S. 

4th  Prize — Case  Quaker  Oats,  donated  by 
Edward  Allen.  Won  by  Abner  Forbes, 
Kemptville,  N.S. 

5th  Prize — Carving  Set,  donated  by  the 
Nobel  Explosives  Co.  Won  by  Manus 
Bower,  Ohio,  Shelburne  Co. 

6th  Prize — Safety  Razor,  donated  by  B. 
F.  Trask.  Won  by  Murray  Bower,  Ohio, 
Shelburne  Co. 

7th  Prize — Box  Candy,  donated  by  T.  P. 
DeWolfe  &  Son.  Won  by  Ellison  Gray, 
East  Kemptville,  N.  S. 

8th  Prize — 1  year's  subscription  to  the 
"Yarmouth  Times."  Won  by  Thos.  Davis, 
Upper  Clyde,  Shelburne  Co. 

Friday  Morning,  Aug.  3rd. 

8  o'clock— SALMON  FLY  CASTING  For 
Distance. 

Judges— Fred  Graham  of  the  Quaker  Oats 
Co.,  C.  G.  Godfrey  and  others. 

1st  Prize — Reel,  donated  by  L.  C.  Gardner 
&  Co.    Won  by  H/A.  P.  Smith,  Digby,  N.S. 

2nd  Prize — Thermos  Bottle,  donated  by 
S.  A.  Crowell  &  Co.  Wron  by  Fred  Gould, 
Quinan,  N.S. 

3rd  Prize — Marble  Hunting  Knife,  donated 
by  the  Marble  Safety  Axe  Co.,  Gladstone, 
Mich.  Won  by  John  McEwan,  Bear  River, 
N.S. 

4th  Prize — Picture,  donated  by  the  Tolling 
Dog  Kennel  Co.,  Digby.  Won  by  Gordon 
Roberts,  kemptville,  N.S. 

TRO  UT  FLY  CASTING  For  Distance, 

Same  Judges. 
1st  Prize— 1   Bristol  Steel  Fishing  Rod, 
donated  by  the  Horton  Mfg. .  Co.,  Bristol, 
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Conn.  Won  by  Gordon  Roberts,  Kemptville, 
N.S. 

2nd  Prize — Sweater,  donated  by  M.  P. 
Cook  &  Co.  Won  by  Geo.  Meisner,  Yar- 
mouth, N.S. 

3rd  Prize — Razor,  donated  by  William 
Burrill  &  Co.,  Yarmouth.  Won  by  Sam 
Glode. 

4th  Prize — 1  Year's  Subscription  to  the 
"Yarmouth  Light,"  donated  by  C.  Carey. 
Publisher.  Won  by  H.  A.  P.  Smith,  Digby, 
N.S. 

TROUT  FLY  CASTING  For  Accuracy 
Same  Judges. 

1st  Prize — Reel,  donated  by  A.  F.  Meissel- 
back  &  Bros.,  Newark,  N.J.  Won  by  Geo, 
Meisner,  Yarmouth,  N.S. 

2nd  Prize— Sweater,  donated  by  J.  D. 
Dennis  &  Co.  Won  by  Dr.  Merril,  Yarmouth 
N.S. 

3rd  Prize — Picture,  donated  by  R.  K. 
Smith,  Yarmouth.  Won  by  D.  J.  Marling, 
Tusket  Lakes,  N.S. 

4th  Prize — Pocket  Set,  donated  by  Albert 
McLaughlin.  Won  by  H.  A.  P.  Smith. 
Digby,  N.S. 

LOG  CHOPPING— 10  a.m.  and  continued 

until  finished. 
Judges — J.  Arch  Blackadar  and  W.  Seaton 
Annis. 

1st  Prize— $10.00,  donated  by  Capt.  A. 
Cann.  Won  by  Judson  Gray,  East  Kempt- 
ville, N.S. 

2nd  Prize — Pair  of  Shoes,  donated  by 
Porter  &  Robbins.  Won  by  Angus  Forbes 
East  Kemptville,  N.S. 

3rd  Prize — Dozen  Cans  Corn,  donated  by 
Cain  Bros.  Won  by  Thos.  Davis,  Upper 
Clyde,  N.S. 

4th  Prize — Axe,  donated  by  E.  K.  Spinney. 
Yarmouth.  Won  by  Ellison  Gray,  East 
Kemptville,  N.S. 

LOG  B  URLING,  with  same  Judges. 

1st  Prize— $10.00,  donated  by  J.  Otis 
Wardweli,  Boston.  Won  by  Bertram  Bower, 
Ohio,  Shelburne,  Co. 

2nd  Prize — 1  pair  Shoes,  donated  by  Shane 
Bros.  Won  by  Jas.  Bower,  Ohio,  Shelburne 
Co. 

3rd  Prize — Pair  Sporting  Shoes,  donated 
by  Crosby  &  Baker,  Yarmouth.  Won  by 
Manus  Bower,  Ohio,  Shelburne,  Co. 

4th  Prize— Axe,  donated  by  E^.  K.  Spinney. 
Yarmouth.  Won  by  Colin  Bower,  Ohio, 
Shelburne  Co. 

LOG  RACIN,  with  same  Judges, 
1st  Prize — Sweater,  donated  by  Margolian 


KitaefT  Co.  Won  by  Jas.  Bower,  Ohio, 
Shelburne  Co. 

2nd  Prize — Pipe,  donated  by  Joseph  Stone- 
man.  Won  by  Bertram  Bower,  Ohio,  Shel- 
burne Co. 

3rd  Prize — Combination  Set,  donated  by 
Wm.  McLaughlin.  Won  by  Louis  Bower, 
Ohio,  Shelburne  Co. 

GREASED  POLE  CONTEST. 
Judges — Ross  Allen,  George  R.  Earl, 
L.  C.  Gardner,  Capt.  Fred  Ladd, 
Capt.  George  Wetmore. 
Cash  Prizes  to  every  winner. 
B.  Bower,  M.  Bower,   C.  Bower 

GRAND  AGGREGATE—  Casserole,  do- 
nated by  H.  A.  Cary.  $10.00  and  above  to 
Bertram  Bower,  Ohio,  Shelburne  Co. 

BOOB  Y  PRIZE— to  be  selected,  donated 
by  G.  H.  Allen.  Special  Prizes  in  place  of 
above  donated  by  G.  H.  Allen,  2  subs,  to 
"Forest  and  Stream."  Won  by  Chester  & 
Arnold  Gray,  Kemptville. 

Additional  Cash  Prizes,  donated  by  the 
following  Gentlemen  and  Firms  will  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Committee:  J.  Otis  Ward- 
well,  Boston;  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Huh, 
Capt.  L.  W.  Hines,  Killam  Bros.,  Jas.  G. 
Baker,  Wm.  Lovitt,  J.  W.  Grant,  C.  C.  Rich- 
ards, W.  H.  T.  Spinney,  H.  L.  Cann,  C.  R. 
Stoneman,  Dr.  W.  G.  Putnam,  Landry  & 
Cameron;-and  Dr.  P.  J.  Zeglio  and  John  A. 
Staats,  Plainfield,  N.J. 

Gold  Cartridge  cuff  links  given  to  each 
prize  winner  by  the  Dominion  Cartridge 
Co.,  Ltd. 

The  following  address  was  delivered  by 
H.  A.  P.  Smith,  the  retiring  president  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Guides'  Association,  at  the  Meet 
on  August  2nd: — 

"Mr.  Secretary  and  Brother  Guides: — 
"It  was  a  year  ago  that  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
when  we  again  met  at  Lakeside  Park,  Yarmouth,  in 
1917,  all  our  "boys"  then  at  the  lront,  would  be  here 
with  us  to-night.  But  still  the  most  frightful  war 
of  all  time  drags  on.  I  believe,  however,  we  see  the 
light  and  the  end  is  not  far  off.  I  am  sure  that  end 
wnen  it  does  come,  will  be  far  more  welcome  than  the 
glimmer  of  the  lake  through  the  trees  at  the  end  of  the 
portage  we  all  know  so  well,  and  over  which  we  have 
so  laboriously  toiled.  Every  Guide  here  to-night 
will  join  with  me  in  sympathy  and  pity  for  the  families 
and  relatives  of  those  of  our  guides  .who  have  fallen 
since  we  met  here  before,  and  in  admiration  and  pride 
for  those  still  left  on  the  firing  line  who  still  fight  on. 
But  it  is  with  a  firmer  hope,  and  a  surer  hope,  that  I 
now  express  the  wish  that  in  1918  those  of  our  brave 
lads  who  are  left  will  be  among  us  once  more. 

"Since  the  great  Vimy  Ridge  fight  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  our  guides  telling  me  that  all 
through  the  battle  he  kept  thinking  of  the  woods  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  hoping  he  might  live'  to  hunt  once 
more  here.  Here  is  love  of  the  woods  and  native  land 
which  nothing  could  destroy.  I  have  had  many 
letters  from  Bert  Frail,  whom  you  all  know  (one  of 
the  best  guides  who  ever  pulled  on  a  moccasin).  In 
one  of  these  letters  he  tells  me  he  had  discovered  when 
in  England  a  dressing  for  salmon  lines  which  is 
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to  preserve  them  from  the  action  of  the  water  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  I  could  detect  the  homesickness 
when  he  says  he  hopes  to  live  to  try  it  when  the  war 
is  over. 

"Since  I  have  been  your  President,  I  have  looked 
upon  you  all  as  "My  Boys,"  from  the  youngest  to  the 
oldest  guide  in  the  Association.  Last  fall  Bob  Craig 
of  Taymouth  and  I  sat  down  in  the  New  Brunswick 
woods  at  the  head  of  the  Caines  River  and  during 
our  conversation  we  spoke  of  this  meeting  we  are 
here  to  take  part  in  at  this  time.  Conversation  turn- 
ed to  the  canoe  races  and  I  said:  "How  are  you 
New  Brunswick  Guides  as  paddlers?"  "Well,"  said 
Bob,  "we  ought  to  about  win  the  canoe  races  next 
year."  "Oh,'  I  said,  "I  doubt  if  you  can  beat  'My 
Boys.'  "  "Your  boys,"  said  Craig;  "that  sounds 
funny."  "Well,"  I  answered,  "there  is  one  man  who 
can  dispute  that  assertion  with  me  and  he  is  our  sec- 
retary, Roy  Kelley,  who  is  now,  and  always  has  been, 
the  most  popular  member  of  our  Association;  yes, 
I  may  say  without  fear  of  a  dissenting  voice,  always 
will  be."  At  the  time  we  were  talking  it  seemed  that 
the  New  Brunswick  Association  were  sure  to  send  a 
bunch  of  their  Guides  over  here  to  compete  with  us. 
Ever  since  I  have  been  your  President  this  has  been 
my  pet  scheme,  and  if  the  war  is  over  before  we  meet 
again,  I  believe  it  will  be  our  great  pleasure  to  welcome 
the  boys  from  the  other  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
A  meet  here  and  one  in  New  Brunswick  each  alternate 
year  would  be  a  splendid  thing,  and  who  knows  but 
it  might  lead  to  a  general  international  meeting  of 
Guides  representing  the  whole  of  North  America? 

I  do  not  wish  toJbe  visionary,  but  who  here  to-night 
would  have  thought  when  this  organization  started 
that  it  would  have  attained  such  proportions  and 
popularity  as  it  now  enjoys?  No  longer  do  we  beg 
for  prizes,  because  the  prominent  sporting  goods 
houses  and  manufacturers  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  yes,  and  even  so  far  away  as  Eng- 
land, are  anxious  to  send  us  prizes  for  competition. 
They  know  it  is  money  well  expended,  and  the  best 
kind  of  an  advertisement  for  their  business.  How 
many  times  do  we  receive  letters  from  sportsmen 
anticipating  a  trip  to  Nova  Scotia  asking  our  opinion 
as  to  the  best  rifle  for  our  big  game,  or  the  kind  of 
rod  and  flies  to  bring  to  Nova  Scotia? 

"The  men  who  write  these  letters  are  only  too  glad 
to  be  guided  by  our  opinions.  For  instance,  the  first 
pump  action  32  Remington  high  power  rifle  presented 
to  us  for  competition  was  the  means  of  selling  21  of 
these  rifles,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  and  in  fact 
every  prize  donated  by  the  arms  and  ammunition 
companies  has  been  money  well  expended,  judging  by 
results.  If  the  donators  of  these  prizes  could  hear 
the  expressions  of  gratitude  that  our  members  often 
utter  when  they  Iook  upon  the  goods  sent  us  for  com- 
petition, I  feel  sure  they  would  feel  well  repaid  for 
their  contributions  aside  from  the  advertisement. 
Many  of  the  sporting  goods  firms  from  across  the 
border,  as  well  as  those  here  in  Canada  have  won  a 
warm  corner  in  the  heart  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Guides' 
Association.  I  believe  I  may  state  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  there  is  absolutely  no  politics  in 
our  Association,  and  as  I  have  stated  upon  a  former 
occasion,  we  have  no  place  for  politics  at  all;  there- 
fore, when  I  extend  the  hope  that  before  this  meeting 
ends  that  a  resolution  of  thanks  will  be  passed  thank- 
ing the  Nova  Scotia  Government  for  placing  upon  the 
statutes  of  this  province  a  law  allowing  free  fishing, 
I  am  well  within  the  rights  of  propriety.  The  people 
of  this  province  can  in  a  large  measure  thank  the 
Guides'  Association  for  this  legislation  by  placing  the 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  those  who  tried  to  in- 
duce the  rights  to  the  exclusion  of  the  public.  Many 
of  my  own  friends  owned  salmon  pools  and  not  sat- 
isfied with  that  great  privilege,  even  wanted  the  Local 
Government  to  appoint  wardens  to  protect  their 
water.  These  pools  were  in  many  cases  where  rivers 
ran  through  virgin  forest  and  were  obtained  by  them 
at  ridiculously  small  cost. 

"At  the  time  this  nefarious  bill  was  sprung  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  I  was  placed  in  rather  a  peculiar 
position,  having  received  telegrams  from  some  of  the 
owners  as  well  as  those  in  favor  of  free  fishing,  asking  - 
for  the  support  of  this  Association.  The  replies  which 
I  wired  were:  "Nova  Scotia  Guides  advocate  free 
fishing;  explanations  following  by  letter."  Our  sec- 
retary got  busy.  Mr.  O'Dell,  Game  Inspector,  Mr. 
F.  A.  Graham  and  many  others  did  likewise;  the  re- 
sult was  that  as  soon  as  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment saw  the  matter  in  its  right  light  they  at  once 
declared  for  free  fishing  This  is  in  accord  with  public 
sentiment  at  just  this  time  when  nearly  the  whole 
world  is  favoring  democracy.  Personally  I  would 
like  to  see  our  inland  fisheries  taken  out  of  politics 
and  wardens  appointed  on  the  rivers  who  would  act 
fearlessly  and  in  the  interest  of  fair  play  for  the  fish. 

"At  the  present  time  every  one  who  casts  a  fly  for 
salmon  knows  that  our  rivers  are  poached  most  shame- 


fully and  thousands  of  salmon  are  being  netted.  In 
the  not  far  distant  future  if  this  illegal  destroying  of 
fish  keeps  up,  there  will  be  commissions  appointed  to 
find  out  where  the  salmon  have  gone  to.  I  asked  one 
of  the  hatcheries  to  send  me  some  salmon  fry  this 
spring  for  a  river  in  my  county.  The  reply  was: 
You  do  not  expect  us  to  waste  fry  on  that  river 
where  all  the  fish  are  netted  every  spring,  do  you?" 
I  had  no  argument  left,  knowing  the  conditions  on 
the  river  in  question.  This  past  spring  and  early 
summer  has  been  the  best  for  salmon  fishing  I  can  re- 
call for  some  years,  owing  to  the  unusual  quantity  of 
ram  which  fell  during  April,  May  and  June,  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  very  time  to  make  a  bigger  effort  to 
protect  our  sporting  fish.  Some  fishermen  go  thou- 
sands of  miles  to  enjoy  salmon  fishing,  leaving  civiliza- 
tion so  far  behind  that  they  cannot  get  their  catch 
home  without  smoking  the  fish,  when  right  here  in 
Nova  Scotia  we  have  some  lovely  rivers  where  a  man 
can  get  his  daily  mail  and  is  in  touch  by  'phone  or  tele- 
graph with  his  own  home. 

'  If  these  rivers  were  rigorously  protected  -  there 
would  be  a  great  number  of  wealthy  people  visit  this 
province  for  the  salmon  and  trout  fishing.  Here  we 
have  the  earliest  fishing  in  the  world;  on  the  Port 
Medway  River  salmon  are  running  up  as  early  as  Jan- 
uary, and  one  of  our  guides  tells  me  he  has  laid  upon 
the  ice  and  watched  the  fish  swimming  up  river; 
therefore  as  soon  as  there  is  open  water  enough  to 
cast  a  fly  upon  salmon  may  be  taken.  The  Indian 
River,  21  miles  from  Halifax,  is  another  very  early 
stream,  but  not  quite  so  early  as  the  Medway.  Our 
trout  fishing  is  still  wonderful;  so  good  is  it  that  only 
the  streams  have  so  far  been  fished.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  lakes  on  which  a  fly  has  never  been  cast. 
What  these  lakes  will  show  in  the  way  of  large  trout 
is  yet  to  be  proven. 

Now,  boys,  don't  allow  your  employer  to  kill  too 
many  fish;  remember  there  is  a  limit,  and  the  old  moral 
of  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

"The  past  year  has  recorded  the  greatest  number 
of  bull  moose  that  were  ever  killed  in  this  province 
in  recent  years,  namely  1,351.  Just  think  of  it!  Can 
any  other  country  of  the  same  area  show  anything  like 
it?  I  believe  not,  and  yet  I  fear  that  it  is  too  heavy 
a  strain  on  this  the  finest  big  game  animal  in  the 
world.  Personally  I  am  in  favor  of  a  shorter  open 
season.  From  reports  received  from  a  great  number 
of  my  brother  guides,  I  find  you  agree  to  having  the 
last  part  of  the  open  season  cut  off.  It  seems  to  me 
that  from  Sept.  15th  to  Nov.  15th  is  plenty  long  enough. 
With  the  class  of  still  hunters  we  now  have  among  us 
it  is  really  a  pity  to  hunt  moose  on  snow,  because 
the  odds  are  too  long  on  the  hunter.  I  can  well  re- 
member when  Indians  were  the  only  guides  in  this 
province,  but  now  we  have  so  many  expert  white  men 
in  addition,  that  I  believe  a  shorter  season  is  advisable. 
This  year  the  close  season  on  cow  moose  is  up,  and  I 
can  use  no  stronger  argument  for  a  continued  pro- 
tective season  than  to  read  the  official  score  taken 
from  the  records  of  the  Chief  Game  Commissioner. 
In  1908  the  number  of  moose  killed  including  cows 
reads:  288; 

1909  bulls  alone  405.  1913  bulls  alone  705. 

1910  bulls  alone  509.  1914  bulls  alone  1091. 

1911  bulls  alone  617.  1915  bulls  alone  1208. 

1912  bulls  alone  678.  1916  bulls  alone  1351. 
"Therefore  let  us  ask  the  Provincial  Government 

for  a  further  close  season  on  cow  moose.  While  many 
small  heads  were  killed  in  1916  yet  there  were  some 
very  fine  ones  shot,  and  heads  with  a  spread  of  over 
50  inches  were  not  uncommon.  The  ten  days'  open 
season  on  deer  recorded  the  very  respectable  total  of 
Jt'>0  bucks,  which  shows  how  splendidly  they  have 
increased  since  we  put  out  the  first  nine  imported  from 
New  Brunswick  23  years  ago.  Deer  in  Nova  Scotia 
may  now  be  said  to  be  plentiful.  Many  persons  have 
complained  of  the  damage  they  do  to  crops  and  I 
know  from  personal  observation  this  is  so;  they  seem 
especially  fond  of  beans,  clover  and  oats;  however, 
I  do  not  believe  that  many  have  been  illegally  killed. 
The  farmer  who  has  been  tormented  by  these  deer  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  patience.  Just  here  let  me 
-  suggest  to  the  farmers  a  simple  remedy  to  keep  deer 
out  of  crops,  namely,  stretch  strings  about  the  crop 
and  tie  on  pieces  of  rags  that  have  been  soaked  in 
grease.    Try  it. 

I  always  argue  that  when  the  open  season  arrives 
a  fat  buck  is  worth  more  to  a  man  than  a  few  vege- 
tables, and  more  especially  as  the  price  of  meat  has 
soared  so  high.  Let  me  congratulate  you  all,  boys, 
and  every  one  else  who  went  deer  hunting  last  fall 
that  not  a  single  accident  occurred.  It  is  something 
to  boast  of  and  I  speak  of  it  with  pride.  Keep  up  this 
good  record  again  this  year  and  always  remember 
^Safety  First."' 

"Speaking  of  our  feathered  game,  I  may  say  that 
there  is  grave  danger  of  our  partridge  and  wood  cock 
becoming  so  scarce  that  a  close  season  will  have  to 
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be  put  upon  these  two  great  game  birds.  For  some 
time  past  the  growing  scarcity  of  partridge  has  be- 
come alarming.  While  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
exterminate  the  partridge,  yet  I  notice  they  are  be- 
coming scarcer  and  scarcer  year  after  year.  Wood- 
cock shooting  is  still  good  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  nothing 
like  it  was  some  years  ago.  I  can  remember  when  a 
bag  of  20  birds  a  day  was  a  common  occurrence,  and 
upon  one  occasion  I  shot  34  birds  in  one  alder  cover 
in  about  two  hours'  time.  Now  the  native  cock  which 
breed  here  are  scarcely  worth  hunting  for,  and  it  is 
not  until  late  October  and  November  that  the  shoot- 
ing can  be  called  good.  There  are  three  things  which 
are  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  this  our  finest  game  bird. 
First,  the  cutting  down  of  the  alder  runs  by  the  farm- 
er; secondly,  the  setter  dog,  and  thirdly  the  auto- 
mobile. It  is  now  possible  with  a  car  to  cover  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  a  township  in  one  day.  Then 
with  a  steady  setter  or  pointer  to  find  and  point  the 
flight  birds  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  shoot  nearly  every 
bird  in  a  cover. 

"Ducks  were  more  plentiful  the  past  season  than  for 
a  number  of  years,  no  doubt  due  largely  to  the  Mi- 
gratory Bird  Law.  There  is  one  game  bird  and  he  is 
my  favorite  above  them  all — the  Black  Duck  or  "Blue 
Wing,"  that  will  always  remain  plentiful.,  Never  did 
I  see  him  in  such  numbers  as  in  1916.  When  the  flight 
of  the  red-legged  black  duck  came  down  from  the 
Labrador  there  were  countless  thousands  of  them. 
Our  own  native  birds  which  bred  locally  were  very 
plentiful  also,  and  afforded  grand  sport,  especially  to 
the  .man  who  owned  a  tolling  dog.  Plover  seem  to 
be  increasing  each  year  and  this  is  especially  noticeable 
with  the  black-breasted  variety;  Willett  are  nesting 
in  Digby  Co.  now,  and  seem  to  be  more  plentiful  than 
I  can  ever  remember.  I  missed  my  annual  goose 
shooting  trip  to  the  _  South  Shore  this  winter  where 
Canada  geese  winter  in  thousands,  but  our  Vice-Presi- 
dent here  tells  me  the  birds  were  very  plentiful  the 
past  season  at  Port  Joli  and  Port  Le  Herbert  all  winter. 

"Our  good  friend,  Mr.  Boylston  and  myself,  own  a 
kennel  of  tolling  dogs  or  Little  River  Duck  Dogs, 
which  we  keep  at  St.  Mary's  Bay.  It  is  exactly  6 
miles  from  my  home  over  a  good  automobile  road, 
and  in  30  minutes  from  Digby  I  can  be  where  there 
are  moose,  deer,  geese,  ducks,  woodcock,  plover,  part- 
ridge, snipe  and  rabbits.  I  think  this  fact  alone  will 
illustrate  fully  the  variety  of  game  one  can  shoot  in 
a  day,  and  I  would  like  to  know  where  this  can  be 
duplicated. 


No,  boys,  Nova  Scotia  is  not  shot  out  by  a  long 
shot!  But  it  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  it  never  is.  It 
takes  a  brainy  man  to  be  a  good  guide,  and  any  one 
of  us  who  passes  much  time  alone  in  the  woods  does 
a  lot  of  thinking.  The  habits  of  big  game,  fur  animals 
and  birds  is  a  constant  study  for  a  successful  guide 
and  trapper.  There  is  not  one  of  us  guides  here  to- 
night that  has  not  at  times  marveled  at  the  work  of 
the  Creator.  No  man  could  stand  out  in  the  middle 
of  a  frozen  lake  on  a  perfectly  dead  calm  night  and 
look  up  at  the  stars  while  the  only  sound  he  can  hear 
is  the  beating  of  his  own  heart  without  realizing  the 
fact  that  there  must  be  a  Supreme  Being. 

"There  are  many  more  things  of  which  I  *vould  like 
to  speak  to  you  to-night.  I  had  intended  tellinc  you 
about  my  moose  hunt  in  New  Brunswick  last  fall  and 
the  manner  they  hunt  moose  over  there,  but  from  the 
corner  of  my  eye  I  can  see  our  Secretary  is  getting 
nervous,  and  besides  there  are  other  sports  awaiting 
us  at  the  Rink  before  the  first  day  of  this  meet  is  fin- 
ished; I  therefore  can  only  say  that  during  my  New 
Brunswick  hunt  I  did  not  fire  a  shot.  But  there  is 
one  thing  that  struck  me  forcibly  among  others,  and 
that  is  the  Resident  License  they  have  in  our  sister 
province.  I  came  back  from  there  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  we  must  have  such  license  here.  Lvery 
one  who  hunts  big  game  in  New  Brunswick  has  to 

Eay  a  license  of  $3,  and  they  don't  seem  to  mind  it  a 
it,  but  look  upon  it  as  a  good  and  proper  thing.  I 
would  not  advocate  a  license  as  high  as  they  nave 
over  there,  at  least  to  start  with;  but  let  us  have  a 
license  of  one  dollar,  the  money  from  this  license 
fund  to  go  to  pay  wardens  to  patrol  the  woods  and 
see  that  there  are  no  infringements  of  the  game  laws. 
Nova  Scotia  is  the  only  province  on  this  continent 
where  big  game  is  found  that  has  no  resident  license. 
Where  is  the  man  who  would  object  to  paying  one 
dollar  if  he  knows  that  dollar  is  going  to  help  make  his 
moose  hunt  a  success?  Why,  it  would  be  like  having 
membership  in  a  huge  game  preserve  that  was  pa- 
trolled and  looked  after  for  him.  I  trust  the  members 
of  this  society  will  be  with  me  in  this  matter,  and  I 
believe  we  can  obtain  the  necessary  legislation  to  make 
this  license  a  law.  And  I  now  thank  you  all  for  the 
extreme  patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to  my 
feeble  remarks,  for  like  most  of  us  guides  I  am  a  poor 
talker.  You  all  have  my  best  wishes  for  a  successful 
Fall's  hunting,  and  I  trust  we  may  all  meet  here  again 
a  year  hence. 


THE  ART  OF  DUCK  SHOOTING. 


THERE  is  a  fascination  about  the  sport 
of  wild  fowl  shooting  that,    at  best, 
can  be  but  feebly  portrayed  with  either 
pencil,  brush  or  camera. 

If  the  gunner  possesses,  in  addition  to 
his  love  for  the  pursuit  of  game,  a  pair  of 
quick  eyes,  and  will  cultivate  his  power  of 
observation,  he  will  find  an  hitherto  undis- 
covered charm  to  complete,  his  delight  when 
indulging  in  his  favorite  sport. 

The  wild  duck  is  the  embodiment  of  ner- 
vous energy.  Built  for  speed,  and  inheriting 
from  long  generations  of  ancestors  a  sus- 
picious nature  and  active  brain,  he  is  at  once 
a  most  striking  example  of  the  "survival  of 
the  fittest"  among  the  feathered  kind. 

When  closely  observed  one  will  find  a  pur- 
pose in  every  action.  The  gunner,  hidden 
in  the  blind  among  the  rustling  sedge,  can 
tell  the  moment  his  eye  catches  sight  of  a 
flock  in  the  air  just  to  what  species  they  belong. 

And  as  they  whizz  along  on  rapidly  beat- 
ing wings,  their  subsequent  actions  tell  him 
whether  they  will  swing  to  his  decoys  and 


permit  of  a  shot  or  continue  on  their  un- 
ruffled way. 

"An  Investigating  Committee,"  composed 
of  mallards  (Anas  Boschas)  have  come  up 
to  look  over  the  bunch  of  decoys  that  float 
so  innocently  on  the  still  water  near  the  tule 
line.  If  a  novice  were  in  the  blind  he  would 
most  likely  be  tempted  to  fire  at  the  birds 
before  the  proper  moment,  but  our  old  head 
says,  "Wait!" 

You  see  by  their  actions  that  they  are 
not  at  all  alarmed,  and  you  may  rely  upon 
it  that  after  going  off  a  short  distance  they 
will  swing  back  again.  Then  just  as  they 
bunch  up  over  the  decoys  preparatory  to 
settling,  let  them  have  it,  and  unless  badly 
rattled,  you  will  secure  three  or  four  to  your 
shot,  as  with  fluttering  wings  they  endeavor 
to  alight^ 

It  is  intensely  exciting  to  lie  perfectly  stil 
in  your  blind  and  have  them  come  right  u\ 
to  you,  and  until  one  learns  by  experienc 
the  temptation  to  fire  at  such  a  moment 
well  nigh  irresistible. 


Tenth  Annual  Fruit  Shoot  at  Jordan  Station  Was 
a  Great  Success. 

The  Jordan  Gun  club  held  their  tenth  annual  fruit 
shoot  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  3rd.  and  although  the 
weather  was  rainy  and  blustery  throughout  the  entire 
day,  one  of  the  largest  crowds  that  has  ever  attended 
this  annual  fixture  was  present.  Shooters  were  present 
from  Windsor,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Gait,  Brantford  and 
numerous  other  points,  and,  as  tne  scores  will  show, 
the  competition  was  very  keen.  First  high  average, 
a  barrel  of  apples,  went  to  Jack  Hunter  of  Hamilton, 
who  shot  in  splendid  from  and  broke  98  out  of  100. 
Second  high,  a  case  of  canned  goods,  was  won  by 
Ernie  Harris,  with  96  out  of  100.  Third  high  was  a  tie 
between  Lambden  and  McRobb  of  Brantford,  with  94, 
ana  Fletcher  and  Smyth  of  Hamilton,  with  94,  who 
divided  four  prizes  of  lancy  peaches. 

A  fancy  box  of  peaches  and  pears  for  the  shooter 
coming  the  longest  distance  went  to  Dr.  Perdue  of 
Windsor.  The  display  of  fancy  peaches,  pears,  grapes, 
etc.,  would  have  done  credit  to  any  fair  in  the  Niagara 
district,  and  was  the  cause  of  much  favorable  comment 
by  all  the  shooters  present.  Those  shooting  and  their 
scores  were  as  follows: 

Names.  Shot  at.  Broke 

Hunter   100  98 

Harris   100  96 

Fletcher   100  94 

Smyth   100  94 

McRobb   100  94 

Lambden   100  94 

Marshall   100  93 

Ix;wis   100  93 

W.    Doherty   100  92 

S.  Doherty   100  92 

Goodale   100  91 

Dawson     100  90 

Golden   100  90 

W.Dillon  '.   100  90 

Long   100  89 

Syer   100  89 

C.Summerhays   100  88 

Dunk   100  88 

Newlins   100  88 

Sturt   100  87 

H.  Doherty   100  87 

Dr.  Perdue   100  86 

W.  Niven    100  86 

Cline   100  86 

Lennox   100  85 

Raspberry   100  85 

Konkle   100  85 

Maybon   100  85 

J.Dillon   100  79 

Casselman     100  79 

Schnick   100  77 

Walker   100  76 

Slingerlin   100  73 

A.  Niven   100  73 

Lane   100  61 

Diltz   100  60 

Sandham   100  57 

J.  Summerhays   80  70 

R.  Choate   80  69 

Wismer   40  37 

Honsberger   40  36 
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Price   40  36 

Moyer   40.  35 

Church   40  33 

Nicholson   40  30 

Balmy  Beach  Gun  Club. 
The  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Balmy  Beach  Gun 
Club  was  held  on  their  grounds,  Eastern  Avenue, 
Saturday  afternoon,  Oct.  6th.  A  very  good  turnout 
ox  members  and  lriends  was  on  hand,  and  some  good 
shooting  took  place.  In  the  spoon  event  R.  H.  Combs 
was  the  winner,  with  a  straight  25.    The  scores: 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

R.  H.  Combs   120  113 

T.  F.  Hodgson   50  48 

C.  S.  Nichols   50  43 

A.  A.  Laird   60  55 

W.  F.  Hodgson   50  47 

P.  J.  Boothe   75  68: 

C.  N.  Candee   145  134 

Crompton   95  87 

Roplh   100  88 

Wibby   55  43 

Murphy   25  13 

Williams   50  36 

Wase   50  39 

Craig   45  36 

W.  V.  Trimble   45  30 

Hunter   70  62 

A.  MacFarlane   30  28 

Goodall   30  26 

Smith   30  29 

Warnick   30  25 

Edwards   60  57 

Port  Stanley  Gun  Club  Thanksgiving  Shoot. 

The  following  are  the  scores  made  at  the  Thanks- 
giving Shoot  of  the  Pt.  Stanley  Gun  Club: 
1st  Event  at  25  Blue  Rocks. 

A  Glover   22 

C.  Cromwell   17 

C.  Hough   17 

W.  Stanton   16 

H  Moore   22 

W.Brown    16 

L.  Link    18 

S.Smith   17 

R.  Rim   19 

C  Dicks   16 

2nd  Event  at  25  Targets. 

A.  Glover   23 

H.  Moore   22 

C.  Cromwell   18 

C.  Hough    18 

W  Stanton   16 

W.Brown   19 

L.Link   15 

S.Smith   16 

R.  Rim   18 

C.  Dicks   17 

Grand  International  Tournament  at  St.  Thomas, 
Otit.,  Dec.  3rd  to  Dec.  7th.  Secretary,  W.  J.  Mc- 
Cance,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


We  invite  any  of  our  readers  desiring  information  on  doggie  matters  to  send  in  their 
queries  to  this  department.  Are  you  buying  a  dog;  importing  one;  do  you  understand  the 
new  registration  requirements?  Are  you  in  doubt  as  to  what  breed  of  dog  would  suit  your 
requirements  best?  Is  your  dog  ailing?  Any  breed  you  want  information  on,  no  matter 
what  it  is  you  wish  to  know,  we  will  try  and  satisfy  you  and  to  the  novice  we  might  say  that 
we  may  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble. 


OTTAWA  DOG  SHOW 

Central  Canada  Exhibition  Dog  Show,  Sept.  11th  to  14th 


This  year  the  reorganized  Ottawa  Kennel 
Club  handled  this  exhibition  show  on  thor- 
ough dog  show  methods  with  the  result  that 
the  show  was  a  success,  a  credit  to  the  com- 
mittee and  a  source  of  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  to  those  attending  and  exhibiting. 

The  old  Horticultural  Hall  was  secured  as 
the  dog  show  building,  good  benching  ar- 
ranged and  the  large  circular  judging  ring  in 
the  centre  gave  lots  of  room  to  handle  the  dogs 
and  a  good  view  for  the  spectators.  The 
committee  were  fortunate  in  securing  a  judge 
whose  decisions,  while  disconcerting  to  some, 
were  a  pleasure  to  all,  both  losers  and  winners 
alike.  He  had  a  sincere  and  friendly  way  of 
explaining  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  competing 
dogs. 

OFFICIAL  AWARDS 

ST.  BERNARDS.— Puppy  dogs:  1st,  W.  E.  Hark- 
ness'  Star  of  the  East.  Novice  dogs:  1st,  F.  Greens- 
lade's  Bruno  of  the  Alps;  2nd,  J.  E.  Connell's  Alta 
11th;  3rd,  Star  of  the  East.  Limit  dogs:  1st,  W.  E. 
Harkness'  Mountain  Dew;  2nd,  Mrs.  Holman's  Royal 
Rover.  Open  dogs:  1st,  Mountain  Dew;  2nd,  Royal 
Rover;  First  and  Winner  dogs.  Mountain  Dew.  Limit 
Bitches:    1st,  W.  E.  Harkness'  Mountain  Dew  Nug- 

fet.    Open   Bitches:    1st,   Mountain    Dew  Nugget. 
,imit,  Open,  and  First  and  Winners,  Bitches,  Moun- 
tain Dew  Nugget. 

GREAT  DANES. — In  Great  Danes  there  were 
only  three  owned  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Charbonneau  shown, 
Borden  and  novice  dogs,  Laurier  and  Borden  in  open, 
and  Biddy  in  novice  bitches. 

RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS— Novice  dogs:  1st, 
Howard  Wright's  Dick;  2nd,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Dugas'  Rex; 
Limit  dogs:  1st,  Hugh  C.  Nickle's  Petrofski  of 
Addlestone;  2nd,  Dick;  3rd,  Sydney  Stamp's  Boris 
of  Kalmar.  Reserve:  Rex.  Open  Dogs:  1st,  Petrof- 
ski of  Addelstone;  2nd,  Dick;  3rd.  T.  A.  Armstrong's 
Midas  of  Rosseau.  Reserve:  Boris  of  Kalmar.  1st 
and  Winners  dogs:  Petrofski  of  Addelstone.  Puppy 
bitches:  1st,  Hugh  G.  Nickle's  War  Baby;  Novice 
bitches:  1st,  War  Baby;  2nd,  Mrs.  Walter  Scott's  Olga. 


Limit  bitches:  1st,  Mrs.  P.  F.  Matthias'  Countess 
Ellka;  2nd,  War  Baby;  3rd,  J.  F.  Dugas*  Pollyanna. 
Open  bitches:  1st,  Countess  Ellka;  2nd,  War  Baby; 
3rd,  T.  A.  Armstrong's  Ottawa  Jenny.  Reserve: 
J.  F.  Dugas'  Pollyanna. 

BLOODHOUNDS.— 1st  and  Winners:  J.  R.  Ten- 
nant's  Umpire. 

GREYHOUNDS. — Open  dogs  and  bitches:  1st, 
Mrs.  D.  F.  Lewis'  Junior  Lansdowne  Lottu;  2nd, 
H.  Lemay's  Nick. 

AMERICAN  FOXHOUNDS.— Novice  dogs:  1st, 
W.  C.  Baldwin's  Prompter.  Limit  dogs:  1st,  W.  C. 
Baldwin's  Prompter;  2nd,  Hon.  A.  T.  Cumming's  Font. 
Open  dogs:  1st,  Jas.  S.  Harteree's  Prince;  2nd,  Font. 
Limit  Open  Bitches:  1st,  W.  C.  Baldwin's  Ringlet; 
2nd,  W.  C.  Baldwin's  Lizzie.  Winners  Dogs:  Prompt- 
er; Winners  Bitches,  Ringlet. 

POINTERS. — Limit  Dogs:  1st,  Emily  Beauchamp's 
Perdreau.  Open  Dogs:  1st,  Perdreau;  2nd,  Bob  White 
Kennels'  Bob  White  Rye.  Open  Bitches:  1st,  Swain's 
Reeves  Phila;  2nd,  Sonora  Jess.  1st  and  Winners 
Dogs  and  Longford  Cup,  Perdreau. 

ENGLISH  SETTERS.— Only  two  shown.  Ma- 
loney's  Omar  Khayam,  1st  for  dogs;  and  Tinker's 
Blue  Sue  2nd,  1st  for  bitches. 

IRISH  SETTERS— Bob  White  Kennels',  Pa7. 
Bob  White  Star,  the  only  dog  shown,  got  1st  and 
winners.  In  bitches,  J.  C.  Hanna's  Great  Champion 
Montrose  Ruminantly  Rhu  took  1st  and  winners; 
Trudeau's  Sonora  Eileen,  2nd. 

IRISH  WATER  SPANIELS.— Three  were  shown, 
Menier's  Rex  in  dogs,  and  Fox's  Nora  O'Brien  1st 
in  bitches. 

COCKER  SPANIELS.— Novice  Dogs,  Black:  1st, 
Denzil  Ford's  Nigger.  Limit  Dogs,  Black:  1st, 
T.  A.  Armstrong's  Ottawa  Rajah;  2nd,  Townsend 
Scudder's  Robinhurst  Dark  Secret;  3rd,  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Lewis'  Lansdowne  Lord  Kitchener.  Reserve:  Towns- 
end  Scudder's  Brynwood  Freelance.  Open  dogs, 
black:  1st,  Ottawa  Rajah;  2nd,  Robinhurst  Dark 
Secret;  3rd,  Lansdowne  Lord  Kitchener.  Reserve: 
Brynwood  Freelance.  Winners  dogs,  Ottawa  Raiah. 
Open  bitches,  black:  1st,  Townsend  Scudder's  Robin- 
hurst Desire;  2nd,  T.  A.  Armstrong  Ch.  Ottawa  Iona. 
Limit  and  open  dogs  (solid  color  except  black):  1st, 
W.  H.  Mann's  Merry  Monarch;  2nd,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lewis' 
Lansdowne  Buff  Boy;  3rd,  C.  E.  Living's  Carleton 
Teddy  Bear.  Reserve:  Fred  Lasalle's  Ranger.  Novice 
bitches,  except  black:  1st,  W.  H  Mann's  Merry 
Maggie;  2nd,  Evans'  Tubbie.    Winners  dogs,  black: 
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Ottawa  Rajah.  Winners  bitches,  black:  Robinhurst 
Desire.  Limit  bitches,  except  black:  1st,  T  A. 
Armstrongs  Ottawa  Fanny;  2nd,  Merry  Maggie; 
3rd,  Tubbie.  Open  bitches,  except  black:  1st,  T.  A. 
Armstrong  s  Ottawa  Maisie;  2nd,  Merry  Maggie; 
3rd,  rubbie.  Novice  Limit  dogs,  parti-color:  1st, 
W.  Rose  s  Drum  Clamph  Baronet;  2nd,  T.  A.  Arm- 
strong's Ottawa  Lancer;  3rd,  C.  E.  Living's  Garleton 
Punch.  Reserve:  Mrs.  B.  F.  Lewis'  Beautiful  Ben. 
Novice  bitches,  parti-color:  1st,  Townsend  Scudder's 
Betty  Brassac;  2nd,  Townsend  Scudder's  Robinhurst 
Viola;  3rd,  Jas.  Grant's  Neamo.  Limit  and  open 
bitches,  parti-color:  1st,  T.  A.  Armstrong's  Ottawa 
Flossie;  2nd,  Neamo;  3rd,  Mrs.  Harry  Collins'  Queenie. 
Reserve:  Mrs.  Harry  Collins'  Jeanie.  Winners,  dogs 
(any  other  color):  1st,  Ottawa  Lancer.  Winners, 
bitches  (any  other  color) :    1st,  Ottawa  Maisie. 

COLLIES. — Novice  dogs:  1st,  Capt.  K.  C.  Mac- 
Pherson's  Happy  Boy;  2nd,  Morris  L.  Cody's  Barney; 
3rd,  Miss  Martha  Steam's  Fox.  Reserve:  Rex.  Limit 
dogs:  E.  Smyth's  Knocklayde  Joe;  2nd,  Happy  Boy: 
3rd,  Miss  Neatha  Stearns'  Fox.  Reserve:  John  Elms 
Rex.  Open  dogs:  1st,  Knocklayde  Joe;  2nd,  Jas. 
Strachan's  Ch.  Coltness  Clinker;  3rd,  Happy  Boy. 
Winners,  Dogs:  Knocklayde  Joe.  Limit  bitches: 
Alex.  Browning's  Lorna  Doone;  2nd,  R.  H.  Elliott's 
Hay  Orchile  Nancy.  Open  bitches:  1st,  C.  A.  Cul- 
bert's  Ch.  Weston  Billy  Sly  Bush;  2nd,  Lorna  Doone; 
3rd,  Alex.  Evans'  Laddie.  Winners,  bitches:  1st, 
Ch.  Weston  Billy  Sly  Bush. 

DALMATIANS. — Novice  dogs:  1st,  J.  Gleeson's 
Major  Hunter;  2nd,  W.  R.  Gibson's  Rex;  3rd,  Mrs. 
Geo.  Edward  Stacey's  Star.  Reserve:  Miss  P.  Nagle's 
Bunny.  Limit  dogs:  1st,  J.  R.  Constantineau's  Prince 
of  Loredem;  2nd,  Star;  3rd,  Bunny.  Open  dogs: 
1st  and  winners:  Prince  of  Loredem;  2nd,  Star.  Nov- 
ice bitches:  J.  Gleeson's  Minnie  Hall.  Open  bitches: 
1st  and  winners:  J.  R.  Constantineau's  Florrie. 

BULLDOGS. — Puppies:  1st,  G.  B.  Dodge's  Cap-um 
Billy.  Novice  dogs:  1st,  E.  L.  Simpson's  Buller; 
2nd,  E.  S.  Archibald's  Garden  Raffles;  3rd,  Cap-un 
Billy.  Limit  dogs:  1st,  Herbert  T.  Gubbs'  Regal 
Rascal;  2nd,  Buller:  3rd,  Garden  Raffles.  Open  dogs: 
1st  and  winners:  H.  T.  Gubbs'  Ch.  Strathtay  Knowle 
Marquis;  2nd,  Regal  Rascal;  3rd,  Garden  Raffles. 
Bitches,  puppies  and  novice:  1st,  T.  L.  Irwin's  Tyne- 
side  Lass.  Limit  and  open:  1st,  J.  F.  Lakin's  Hefty 
Mischief;  2nd,  E.  J.  Sinclair's  Pajan;  3rd,  T.  L.  Irwin's 
Gay  Lass.    1st  and  winners  bitches:    Hefty  Mischief. 

BULL  TERRIERS.— Novice  dogs:  1st,  T.  A. 
Armstrong's  Ottawa  Knight.  Limit  and  open:  1st, 
R.  H.  Elliott's  Haymarket  Faultless;  2nd,  Ottawa 
Knight.  Open  dogs  and  bitches:  1st,  R.  H.  Elliott's 
Haymarket  Patricia;  2nd,  Willis  Rowan's  Bull  Moose. 
Limit  bitches:  1st,  Haymarket  Patricia;  2nd,  R.  H. 
jElliott's  Haymarket  Nora;  3rd,  L.  W.  Halliday's 
Etonian  Countess.  Reserve:  R.  H.  Elliott's  Glenedith 
(Queen.  Open  bitches  over  35  lbs.:  1st,  Haymarket. 
Nora;  2nd,  Etonian  Countess;  3rd,  Glenedith  Queen. 
Winners,  bitches:  Haymarket  Patricia.  Winners,  dogs: 
Haymarket  Faultless.  .      4  „ 

AIREDALE  TERRIERS. — Dogs  puppies:  1st,  E. 
G.  Ward's  Silver  Birch  Banker;  2nd,  Jos.  Russell's 
Claycliff  Maximum;  3rd,  Percy  J.  Cornforth's  Hart- 
land  Rebound.  Novice  dogs:  1st,  Silver  Birch  Banker; 
2nd,  E.  W.  Billinger's  Morning  Acceptance;  3rd,  Clay- 
cliff  Maximum.  Reserve:  Hartland  Rebound.  Limit 
dogs-  1st,  Silver  Birch  Banker;  2nd,  Morning  Accept- 
ance; 3rd,  E.  J.  Berry's  Wallatan  Preparedness.  Open 
dogs:  1st  and  winners:  E.  W.  Billinger's  Morning 
Admiration;  2nd,  Silver  Birch  Banker;  3rd,  Wallatan 
Preparedness.  Reserve:  Claycliff  Maximum.  Novice 
bitches:  1st,  J.  Russell's  Claycliff  Pride;  2nd,  E.  Chis- 
nell's  Flossie;  3rd,  Dr.  B.  D.  Kennedy's  The  Marchion- 
ess Reserve:  Albert  Kerr's  Lady  Cavendish.  Limit 
bitches:  1st,  J.  Russell's  Rhosddu  Victory;  2nd,  J. 
Russell's  Claycliff  Swell  Lady;  3rd,  The  Marchioness. 
Open  bitches:  1st,  Rhosddu  Victory;  2nd,  Claycliff  • 
Swell  Lady;  3rd,  M.  MacKenzie's  Ch.  Sunshine. 
Winners  bitches:  1st.  Rhosddu  Victory. 

BOSTON  TERRIERS. — Dogs,  puppies,  12  to  17 
lbs  •  1st,  S.  G.  Nickle's  Peter;  2nd,  Ford  Burton's 
Dodger  Dix.  Novice  dogs:  1st,  J.  A.  Davis'  Cliffside 
Nobby;  2nd,  G.  H.  Sparks'  Dobby;  3rd,  Dodger  Dix. 
Limit  and  open  dogs:  1st,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Slattery's  Flip; 
2nd  H.  N.  Bulger's  Lee  Lucky  Boy;  3rd,  R.  E.  Stone- 
house's  Goldcrest  Tudor  King.  Limit  dogs  17  to 
22  lbs.:  1st,  R.  E.  Stonehouse's  Goldcrest  Valcartier; 
2nd,  A.  J.  Davis*  Doody  Dandy;  3rd,  Dobby.  Open 
does:  1st,  Goldcrest  Valcartier;  2nd,  Doody  Dandy; 
3rd  Dodger  Dix.  Dogs,  22  to  27  lbs.,  limit  and  open: 
1st,' J.  A.  Davis'  Cliffside  Nobby;  2nd,  H.  E.  C.  Bren- 
nen's  Dandy  Duke;  3rd,  C.  A.  Roy's  Pete.  Bitches 
puppies:  1st,  Allen  Armour's  Balmy  Bunt;  2nd,  Allen 
Armour's  Molly  Bawn;  3rd,  J.  W.  Dwyer's  Pollyanna. 
Reserve:  Mrs.  H.  Armstrong's  Snuff.  Novice  dogs: 
1st,  Pollyanna;  2nd,  W.  A.  Crawley's  Allice;  3rd,  Ed. 
J.  Slattery's  Impie  Toss.    Winners  dogs:  Slattery's 


Flip.  Limit  and  open,  12  to  17  lbs.:  1st,  Cr.  and  J.  H. 
Cameron's  Lady  Butterfly;  2nd,  H.  A.  Crawley's 
Allice;  3rd,  Impie  Toss.  Open,  17  to  22  lbs.:  1st 
and  winners,  bitches:  1st,  R.  E.  Stonehouse's  Gold- 
crest Firefly  4th. 

BEAGLES. — There  were  only  two  shown  in  this 
class,  namely  Degeer's  Broadway  Storner  and  the 
bitch,  Patience. 

FOX  TERRIERS.— Smooth:  1st,  W.  J.  Newton's 
Dunbarton  Haig;  2nd,  Gerald  A.  Bailey's  Distinct; 
3rd,  John  MacAllister's  Josie  Mac.  Reserve:  W.  J. 
E.  Newton's  Dunbarton  Oak  Nut.  Novice  dogs: 
1st,  Dunbarton  Oak  Nut;  2nd,  J.  Cain's  Sir  Wilfrid; 
3rd,  Clapton  Distinct.  Limit  dogs:  Bailey  and  Cum- 
mings'  Clapton  Doric;  2nd,  MacDiarmid's  Clapton 
Glengarian;  3rd,  J.  Dimbledee's  Spot.  Open  dogs: 
1st,  T.  R.  Varick's  Sabine  Rapture;  2nd,  Clapton 
Doric;  3rd,  Spot.  Bitches,  puppies:  1st,  John  Mac- 
Allister's Lady  Maid.  Novice  bitches:  1st,  W.  J.  E. 
Newton's  Dunbarton  Jewel;  2nd,  Bailey  and  Cum- 
mings'  Clapton  Radiance;  3rd,  Webster's  Killedame 
Darden.  Limit  bitches:  1st,  Dunbarton  Jewel;  2nd, 
Bailey  and  Cummings'  Clapton  Faunus;  3rd,  Bailey 
and  Cummings'  Clapton  Lady  Agnes.  Reserve: 
Mrs.  Webster's  Killedame  Darden.  Reserve:  Clap- 
ton Lady  Agnes.  Open  bitches:  1st,  T.  R.  Varick's 
Sabine  Fernlike;  2nd,  Clapton  Faunus;  3rd,  Clapton 
Radiance.  Winners  dogs:  Sabine  Rapture;  Winners 
bitches:  Sabine  Fernlike. 

Dogs,  Puppies  and  novice:  1st,  Chas.  L.  Mewburn's 
Danby  Retreat;  2nd,  Alf.  Lepine's  Maiden  Bantam. 
Limit  dogs:  1st,  Mrs.  Dr.  Webster's  Spicenut  of 
Paignton;  2nd,  H.  G.  Armistead's  Westpark  Time- 
keeper; 3rd,  Alf.  Belmont's  Leeds  Mannville  Select- 
man. Open  dogs:  1st,  Alf.  lupine's  Ch.  Dusky 
Bounce;  2nd,  Spicenut  of  Paignton;  3rd,  Westpark 
Timekeeper.  Reserve,  Leeds  Mannville  Selectman. 
Bitches,  puppies  and  novice:  lstr  Alf.  Lepine's  Mai- 
den Lena;  2nd,  Ed.  T.  Slattery's  Peggy  Pride;  3rd. 
Charles  L.  Mewburn's  Danby  Reserve.  Limit  and 
open:  1st,  Mrs.  Dr.  Webster's  Lady  Wire  Boy  of 
Paignton;  2nd,  Alf.  Delmont's  Leeds  Fascination; 
3rd,  Maiden  Lena.  Reserve,  Peggy  Pride.  Winners, 
dogs:  Ch.  Dusky  Bounce;  Winners,  bitches:  Lady 
Wire  Boy  of  Paignton. 

IRISH  TERRIERS.— Open  dogs:  1st,  Belle  Boyd's 
Wrose  Badger;  2nd,  Dr.  S.  P.  Martin's  Cn.  Leeds 
Congail  Pat.  Puppies,  bitches:  1st,  H.  T.  Armistead's 
Westpark  Joan.  Limit  and  open:  1st,  Bell  &  Boyd's 
Judy;  2nd,  Alf.  Delmont's  Leeds  Kitty  O'Day;  3rd, 
Bell  &  Boyd's  Bolton  Wood  Warsprite.  Winners, 
dogs:  Rose  Badger;  Winners,  bitches:  Judith. 

SCOTCH   TERRIERS.— Dogs,   puppies:   1st.  G. 

E.  Jones'  Clifside  Macduff;  2nd,  Geo.  G.  Rodger's 
Clifside  Donald.  Novice:  1st,  Jos.  Perkins'  Avondale 
Adair;  2nd,  William  Shennan's  Millburn  Sandy;  3rd, 
Clifside  Macduff.  Limit  and  open:  W.  T.  MaFlatt's 
Dean  Croft  Pennant;  2nd,  Avondale  Adair;  3rd,  Wil- 
liam Shennan's  Ashburnham  Kiltie.  Novice:  1st, 
Robt.  Barne's  Dunkirk  Lassie;  2nd,  K.  A.  Green's 
Ashburnham  Marion;  3rd,  Geo.  Robertson's  Kazel- 
brae  Hampie.  Limit  and  open:  1st,  Alf.  Delmont's 
Leeds  Jennie  Lee;  2nd,  Robt.  Barne's  Dunkirk  Lassie; 
3rd,  Hazelbrae  Hampie.  Winners,  dogs:  Dean  Croft 
Pennant;  Winners,  bitches:  Leeds  Jennie  Lee. 

WHITE  WEST  HIGHLANDS.  —  1st,  Daisy  Mul- 
len's Jean;  2nd,  Daisy  Mullen's  Midget.. 

BLACK  AND  TAN  TERRIERS. — (Manchester) 
dogs:  1st,  F.  C.  McLean's  Willow  Dale  Imitable;  2nd. 

F.  C.  McLean's  Willow  Dale  General.  Bitches: 
1st,  F.  C.  McLean's  Willow  Dale  Bfcssie;  2nd,  F.  C. 
McLean's  Willow  Dale  Rosette. 

YORKSHIRE  TERRIERS. — Dogs:  1st,  A.  T. 
Lawson's  Bobbie;  2nd,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Lawson's  Minkie. 
Bitches:  1st,  Miss  Pearl  Taylor's  Queenie;  2nd,  Mrs. 
J.  Ardley's  Flossie. 

In  FRENCH  BULL  DOGS  there  was  only  one: 
.  J.  L.  St.  Laurent  Tootsie  Girl. 

In  PEKINGESE  SPANIELS  there  was  only  one: 
Miss  M.  Mahon's  Princess  Chin  Chin. 

FRENCH  POODLES.— 1st,  Funk's  Fido;  2nd, 
Armstrong's  Fifi. 

SPECIALS  AT  OTTAWA. 
Bulldog  breeders'  cup  won  by  Knowle  Marquis  Sc. 
Regal  Rascal  and  also  a  medal  each  by  the  Bulldog 
Club  of  New  South  Wales.  / 

Duke  ofConnaught  Cup  for  best  in  show — Sabine 
Rapture. 

Earl  Grey  Cup — Ch.  Montrose  Ruminantly  Rhu. 
Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  Cup — Haymarket  Faultless. 
Thos.  Blair  Cup — Spicenut  of  Paignton  and  Peggy 
Pride. 

LaFama  Cigar  Cup — Sabine  Rapture. 
The  Bachelor  Cup — Haymarket  Faultless. 
The  Longford  Cup — Percheau. 
T.  G.  McLaurin  Cup — Happy  Box. 
Fred  W.  Carling  Cup — Morning  Admiration. 
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lAims  as 
easy  as 
pointing 
your  finger" 


DEPEND! 


\ 


Depend  on  a  Savage  Automatic.  It's  built 
to  be  relied  upon  at  the  most  vital  time. 
You'll  alwavs  find  a  Savage  product  where 
the  service  is  the  hardest. 


Savage  Arms  Corporation 

931  Savage  Avenue,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  high  power  and  small  taliber  sporting  rifles 


Write  for  these  two  books 
which  tell  all  about  this 
interesting  and  profitable 
work.  "Game  Farming 
for  Profit  and  Pleasure"  is 
sent  free  on  request.  It  treats 
of  the  subject  as  a  whole;  describes 
the  many  game  birds,  tells  of  their 
food  and  habits,  etc.  "American 
Pheasant  Breeding  and  Shooting' '  is 
sent  on  receipt  of  10c  in  stamps.  It 
is  a  complete  manual  on  the 
subject. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1087  Market  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 


Solves  the 

MILK  Problem 

Take  a  supply  of  KLIM  with  you  and 
enjoy  fresh  milk  every  day  in  camp. 
KLIM  is  the  food  value — and  nothing 
else — of  pure,  separated  pasteurized 
milk  in  powder  form. 
Mix  it  dry  with  other 
dry  ingredients  for 
cooking.  Dissolve 
it  in  water  for  use 
as  liquid.  A  pound 
makes  four  quarts. 
KLIM  will  not 
spoil,  sour  or 
freeze.  Use  it  as 
needed. 

Order  from  your 
Grocer. 


CANADIAN  MILK  PRODUCTS.UMITED 

IO-I2  WILLIAM  ST.  TORONTO %  CANADA 
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J.  G.  Butterworth  Cup — Ch.  Peter  Noodles  II. 

Hilsden  Cup — Sabine  Fernlike. 

Ainslie  Green  Cup — Bob  White  Red  Star. 

Gold  Stamping  Co.  Cup — Ch.  Dusky  Bounce. 

Alex.  Lerner  Cup — Haymarket  Faultless. 

Medals  by  Ottawa  Kennel  Club — Best  Dalmatian 
Prince  of  Loreden. 

Best  Pomeranian  shown  by  a  lady — Mrs.  Campbell's 
Black  Prince. 

Best  Poodle  shown  by  a  lady — Miss  Armstrong's 
Peggy. 

Cups  by  Ottawa  K.C. — Best  Bloodhound — Tennants 
Umpire. 

Best  Greyhound — Landsdown  Lottie. 


NOTES  ON  OTTAWA  SHOW. 

The  judge,  W.  F.  Livesey,  formerly  of  England,  now 
a  prominent  Kennel  man  of  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  is  one 
of  those  Englishmen  who  call  a  spade  a  spade  and 

i'udges  dogs  the  same  way.  He  considers  only  the  dogs 
•efore  him  and  if  requested  gives  in  a  friendly  way  his 
reasons  why  one  dog  gains  and  the  other  fails.  It  was 
the  general  wish  that  Mr.  Livesey  would  be  called  upon 
to  adjudicate  at  other  Canadian  shows.  As  noted  in 
our  October  number  he  reversed  two  or  three  decisions 
given  at  the  C.  N.  E.  Show  and  Montreal  Spring  Show. 

In  looking  over  the  awards  in  cockers  our  readers 
will  notice  that  Drumclamph  Baronet  was  given  1st 
and  Ottawa  Lancer  2nd  but  that  when  it  came  to 
winners  class  Lancer  was  given  1st  winners.  This 
appears,  in  reading  the  awards,  inconsistent,  but  to  the 
knowing  ones  at  the  ringside  at  the  time  the  reason  was 
plain.  In  the  novice  and  limit  classes  in  which  these 
two  met  Lancer  was  in  a  sulky  mood  at  being  taken 
from  his  kennel  mate  on  the  bench  and  refused  to  show. 
As  there  was  little  between  the  two,  Baronet  was  given 
1st  because  he  showed  better.  When  it  came  to  win- 
ners class  Lancer  came  on  showing  in  much  better 
spirits  and  took  the  judge's  eye  for  winners. 

There  were  252  dogs  benched,  making  it  a  two  point 
show.  There  was  a  large  number  of  classes  but  the 
entries  in  popular  breeds  were  not  nearly  as  large  as  at 
Montreal  nor  the  competition  as  good.  However, 
this  was  their  first  properly  run  show  and  now  that 
Ottawa  K.C.  have  got  away  to  a  good  start  we  can  look 
forward  to  good  shows  there  in  the  future. 

Geo.  Hilton  was  a  very  efficient  worker,  especially 
with  the  broom.  F.  C.  Taylor  was  also  a  very  con- 
scientious worker. 

In  Russian  wolfhounds  Hugh  Nickle  had  his  great 
English  bred  Petrofski  of  Addlestone,  an  outstanding 
specimen  of  this  royal  breed.  He  was  1st  and  winners. 
Mrs.  Mathias'  Countess  Ellka,  the  same  in  bitches 
though  War  Baby  by  Petrofski  of  Addlestone  at  eight 
months  ran  a  close  second. 

In  American  Foxhounds  W.  C.  Baldwin  of  Ottawa 
had  everything  his  own  way  in  bitches  and  in  dogs,  only 
having  two  competitors,  Font  the  dog  from  Virginia 
being  the  only  one  to  reckon  with  and  he  is  a  good  one 
too,  the  best  Ben  Lewis  could  get  in  the  United  States 
and  was  put  over  Baldwin's  Prompter  at  Toronto  but 
Livesey  is  an  Englishman  and  knows  a  foxhound  so  at 
this  show  Prompter  was  given  1st  scoring  in  all  body 
points  and  feet  and  as  good  in  others.    Font  has  a 


straightcr  front,  this  because  he  has  not  the  muscle  or 
substance  that  Prompter  has. 

Lewis  felt  "most  absolutely"  that  the  decision  was 
going  against  him  for  he  handled  Font  in  quite  an 
agitated  manner. 

In  the  next  breed  up,  Pointers,  his  excitement  was 
still  increased  for  his  Bob  White  Rye  lost  to  the 
Canadian  dog  Perdreau  and  his  bitch  Louvain,  from 
Philadelphia,  barely  went  over  the  Canadian  bitch, 
Sonora  Jess. 

Cockers  were  the  next  strong  entry.  Ottawa  is  the 
home  of  the  veteran  cocker  man,  Andy  Armstrong, 
who  had  some  good  ones  present.  There  were  also 
some  of  the  best  from  Toronto,  Montreal  and  the 
United  States. 

Collies  were  not  much,  but  three  good  specimens  o' 
the  breed  were  there,  Knocklayde  Joe  going  over  Ch- 
Coltness  Clinker  and  Weston — Billesly-Blush  from 
Porcupine  taking  1st  in  bitches.  This  is  the  second 
time  this  year  Clinker  has  been  defeated,  Judge 
Thomas  at  Regina  putting  Corona  Cyclone  1st. 

There  were  only  some  ten  Bulldogs  shown  but  this 
show  will  go  down  in  canine  history  as  the  last  at  which 
the  great  Ch.  Knowle  Marquis  was  shown.  He  was 
shipped  from  this  show  to  Montreal  show  and  on 
ai  rival  was  found  dead  in  his  crate.  There  arc  expected 
to  be  interesting  developments  over  this  case,  of  which 
more  again. 

As  Ottawa  is  the  home  of  the  famous  Haymarket 
Bull  terriers  it  is  easy  to  sec  that  R.  Humphrey  Elliott 
had  everything  his  own  way,  taking  winners  dogs  with 
Haymarket  Faultless  and  same  in  bitches  with  Hay- 
markel  Patricia.  The  only  other  competitor  of  note 
was  Eatonian  Countess  of  Montreal.  By  the  way 
Humphrey  is  going  in  for  toys,  having  just  imported 
a  very  fine  BrusselPs  Griffon. 

The  Airedale  entry  was  not  up  to  much,  the  Toronto 
dogs  and  a  few  from  Montreal  saving  the  day,  but  this 
show  will  be  notable  in  this  breed  as  being  the  one  at 
which  Silver  Birch  Banker  jumped  into  the  spotlight. 

Much  interest  was  taken  in  Bostons  as  this  breed  is 
quite  popular  in  Ottawa. 

Fox  terriers  were  about  the  strongest  entry  in  the 
show,  Ottawa  being  the  home  of  the  well  known 
Clapton  Kennels  of  smooths  and  Bytown  Kennels  oi 
wires.  However,  Mr.  Bailey  has  had  better  smooths 
than  he  had  at  this  show  and  the  Varick  pair  from  the 
great  Sabine  Kennels  of  Texas  which  Delmont  showed 
are  hard  to  beat  in  any  show.  Rapture  was  awarded 
best  dog  in  show,  any  breed.  In  wires  that  good  dog, 
Dusky  Bounce  and  Mrs.  Webster's  celebrated  bitch, 
Lady  Wireboy  of  Paignton,  were  there  to  look  upon. 

For  a  small  show  there  was  an  exceptionally  good 
showing  of  Scotch  terriers,  some  of  the  best  specimens 
in  Scottish  came  from  Hull  but  these  were  kept  in  the 
crates  in  the  tent  at  the  rear  of  the  show  building. 
Only  once  did  one  of  these  get  into  the  show  ring  and 
then  acted  in  such  bad  form  and  show  manners  that  he 
was  sent  out.  This  one  was  from  Toronto  and  surely 
believed  in  Toronto's  nickname,  but  thereby  hangs  a 
Tayl. 

Ben  Lewis  and  Alf  Delmont  returned  to  the  United 
States  from  this  show,  Sam  Bamford,  Mr.  Ward  and 
Mr.  Russell  of  Toronto  taking  their  dogs  on  to  the 
Montreal  show. 


MONTREAL  K.  A.  BENCH  SHOW 

Sept.  19th  and  20th. 


The  week  following  the  Show  at  Ottawa 
saw  a  gathering  of  dog  men  at  Montreal, 
where  265  dogs  were  entered  making  a  two- 
oint  show.  The  awar^  made  are  given 
erewith: 

ST.  BERNARDS. — Limit  dogs  and  open  dogs: 
1st,  A.  W.  Horsey's  Oakworth  Bruce.    No  other  entry. 

BLOODHOUNDS —Open  dogs  and  winners'  dogs: 
J.  R.  Tennant's  Umpire.  Open  bitches  and  winners, 
bitches:  J.  R.  Tennants'  Undine. 

COLLIES. — Novice  dogs:  1st,  Jos.  Bourque's  De 
Sales  Piper;  2nd,  H.  L.  Phillip's  Otterburn  Ben. 
Junior  dogs:  1st,  Otterburn  Ben.  Limit  dogs:  1st, 
E.  Smyth's  Knocklayde  Joe;  2nd,  Napoleon  Parent's 
King  of  Parbold.  Open  dogs:  1st  Knocklayde  Joe, 
2nd,  King  of  Parbold.     Canadian  Bred  dogs:  1st, 


King  of  Parbold.  Puppy  bitches:  1st,  H.  L.  Phillips* 
Fairmount  Bess.  Open  bitches:  1st,  C.  A.  Culbert's 
Billesley  Blush;  2nd,  George  Aiken's  Hanwell  Lucielle; 
3rd,  J.  S.  Dugan's  Verdun  Florrie.  Local  bitches: 
1st.  H.  L.  Phillips'  Otterburn  Dearest.  Puppy  dogs 
(tri-color):  D.  S.  Higginston's  Mount  Royal  Lad. 
Winners'  aogs:  E.  Smyth's  Knocklayde  Joe.  Re- 
serve: King  of  Parbold.  Winners,  bitches:  Billesley 
Blush.  Reserve:  Hanwell  Lucielle.  Best  Collie: 
Knocklayde  Joe. 

OLD  ENGLISH  SHEEP  DOGS.— Winners'  bitch- 
es: Alex.  Lesperance's  Thelma.    (Only  dog  shown). 

DALMATIANS. — Novice  dogs:  Mrs.  Lefebvre's 
Phil.  Open  dogs:  J.  R.  Constantineau's  Prince  of 
Lovden.  Open  bitches:  J.  R.  Constantineau's  Florrie 
Winners*  dogs:  Prince  of  Lovden;  Reserve:  Phil. 
Winners'  bitches:  Florrie. 

DASCHUNDS.— Winners:    Aitken    and  Silver's 
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ALL 

WOOL— 

Notwithstanding  the  large 
increase  in  the  cost  of  wool, 
"Ceetee"  is  the  same  high 
quality  as  ever — fine,  closely 
knitted,  pure,  clean  Aus- 
tralian Merino  wool — the 
most  healthful  covering  that 
can  be  worn  next  the  skin. 

Good  dealers  sell  it — order  yours  early 
MADE  ONLY  BY 

C.  TURNBULL  COMPANY  of  GALT 

Limited 
GALT,  ONTARIO 


Every  "Ceetee"  garment  is  full  fashioned, 
that  is,  shaped  to  fit  the  human  form  in 
the  process  of  knitting — made  only  from 
the  finest,  two  fold  Australian  Merino 
yarn — reinforced  at  wearing  points — 
knitted  on  special  machines — the 
only  underwear  made  in  Canada 
on  this  kind  of  machine — and 
every  garment  is 

GUARANTEED 
NOT  TO 
SHRINK 


Look  for  the  sheep  on  every  garment. 
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Longfellow,  Dante,  Plato  and  Ch.  Wheatfield's  Pride. 
(No  other  entries). 

WHITE  WEST  HIGHLANDS— Three  entered, 
not  appeared. 

SCOTCH  TERRIERS. — Puppy  dogs,  junior:  1st. 

G.  L.  Gain's  Atholl  Rex;  2nd,  P.  B.  Tytler's  Ashley 
Bill.  Puppy  dogs,  senior:  1st,  J.  E.  Stewart's  Nigger: 
2nd,  Atholl  Rex.  Novice  dogs:  J.  G.  Muir's  Drum- 
clamp  Chunky.  Limit  dogs:  1st,  W.  T.  Martlatt's 
Deancroft  Pennant;  2nd,  Master  Hart's  Darrach; 
3rd,  P.  B.  Tytler's  Ashley  Pet.  Open,  dogs:  1st, 
Deancroft  Pennant;  2nd,  Ashley  Pet.  Local  dogs: 
1st,  G.  L.  Gains'  Atholl  Brag;  2nd,  Darrach;  3rd, 
Nigger.  Canadian-bred  dogs:  1st,  Deancroft  Pen- 
nant; 2nd,  Atholl  Brag;  3rd,  Darrach.  Puppy  bitch- 
es, junior:  1st,  J.  V.  Duguid's  Tinker  Jean;  2nd,  G. 
L.  Gains'  Atholl  Charm;  3rd,  C.  F.  Thomson's  Ashley 
Alice.  Puppy  bitches,  senior:  A  repeat.  Novice, 
bitches:  G.  Whalley's  Lothian  Peggy.  Limit,  bitches: 
1st.  Alex.  Riddock's  Deancroft  Princess;  2nd,  Aitken 
and  Silver's  Sheila  Gale.  Open,  bitches:  1st,  Dean- 
croft Princess;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  W.  Laskey's  Drumclamp 
Helen;  3rd,  Sheila  Gale.  Local  bitches:  1st,  Dean- 
croft Princess;  2nd,  Sheila  Gale.  Canadian-bred 
bitches:  Deancroft  Princess.  Junior,  dog  and  bitch: 
1st,  Ashley  Bill;  2nd,  Ashley  Alice.  Winner's,  dogs: 
Deancroft  Pennant;  Reserve  Darrach.  Winners, 
bitches:  Drumclamph  Helen;  Reserve:  Deancroft 
Princess.    Best  of  breed:  Deancroft  Pennant. 

IRISH  TERRIERS. — Puppies,  seniors:  G.  W. 
Atkinson's  Irish  Ranger.  Novice,  dogs:  T.  W.  Mc- 
Anulty's  Carulough  Patrick.  Limit,  dogs:  1st,  A.  E. 
Francis'  Barney;  2nd,  Carnlough  Patrick.  Open 
dogs:  1st,  Drumclamph  Kennels'  Victory  Ignito; 
2nd,  Barney;  3rd,  Carnlough  Patrick.  Local,  dogs 
and  Canadian-bred  dogs:  Carnlough  Patrick  (only 
entry).      Limit,  bitches  and  Canadian-bred  bitcnes: 

H.  T.  Armistead's  Westpark  Joan  (only  entry). 
Winners,   dogs:   Vickery    Ignito;    Reserve,  Barney. 
Winners,   bitches:  Westpark  Joan;  Best  in  breed: 
Vickery  Ignito. 

AIREDALES. — Puppies  dogs,  junior:  1st,  Joseph 
Russell's  Claycliffe  Maximum;  2nd,  Howard  Smith's 
Canuck  Rock.  Puppies,  dogs,  senior:  1st,  G.  and 
G.  E.  Ward's  Silver  Birch  Banker;  2nd,  J.  M.  Fitz- 
simmon's  Blairmont  Unexpected;  3rd,  Clayclifle  Maxi- 
mum. Novice  dogs:  1st,  Silver  Birch  Banker;  2nd, 
Blairmont  Unexpected;  3rd,  Joseph  Russell's  Clay- 
cliff  Swell.  Junior,  dogs:  1st,  Silver  Birch  Banker; 
2nd,  Clay  cliff  Swell;  3rd,  Claycliff  Maximum.  Limit, 
dogs:  1st,  Silver  Birch  Banker;  2nd,  C.  L.  Morgan's 
Newbold  Commander;  3rd,  Claycliff  Swell.  Open, 
dogs:  1st,  Sam  Bamford's  Rebound  Oorang;  2nd, 
Silver  Birch  Banker;  3rd,  Claycliff  Swell.  Winners, 
dogs:  Rebound  Oorang;  Reserve:  Silver  Birch  Banker. 
Canadian-bred  dogs:  1st,  Silver  Birch  Banker;  2nd, 
Newbold  Commander;  3rd,  Claycliff  Swell.  Breeders 
dogs:  1st,  Claycliff  Swell;  2nd,  Claycliff  Tenacity. 
Maiden  dogs:  1st,  Silver  Birch  Banker;  2nd,  W.  E. 
German's  General  Petrain.  Local  dogs:  1st,  New- 
bold  Commander;  2nd,  E.  J.  Berry's  Wollaton  Pre- 
paredness. Puppies,  bitches,  junior:  1st,  Claycliff 
Minimum;  2nd,  Dr.  J.  H.  Villeneuve  and  H.  R.  Dren- 
nan's  Metropole  Amazone;  3rd,  W.  E.  Flood's  Ormeley 
Belle.  Puppies,  bitches,  senior:  1st,  Claycliffe  Mini- 
mum; 2nd,  W.  J.  Taylor's  Lady  Spendthrift.  Novice, 
bitches:  1st,  Claycliffe  Pride;  2nd,  Claycliff  Minimum. 
Junior,  bitches:  1st,  Claycliffe  Minimum;  2nd,  J.  V. 
Duguid's  Newbold  Bunty.  Limit,  bitches:  1st,  Clay- 
cliffe Swell  Lady;  2nd,  Joseph  Russell's  Rhoddsu  Vic- 
tory; 3rd,  Newbold  Bunty.  Open,  bitches:  1st,  Clay- 
cliffe Swell  Lady;  2nd,  Roddsu  Victory;  3rd,  Newbold 
Bunty.  Canadian-bred  bitches:  1st,  Claycliffe  Swell 
Lady;  2nd,  Claycliffe  Minimum;  3rd,  Claycliffe  Pride. 
Breeders,  bitches:  1st,  Claycliffe  Pride;  2nd,  J.  L. 
Lesage's  Diana.  Local  bitches:  1st,  Diana.  Brace 
and  team  class:  Joseph  Russell  entry.  Best  Bitch 
Claycliffe  Swell  Lady;  Reserve:  Rhoddsu  Victory. 
Best  of  breed:  Rebound  Oorang. 

BOSTON  TERRIERS- — Puppy  dogs,  junior:  Jack 
R.  Almon's  Marchmont  Sensation.  Puppy  dogs, 
senior:  1st,  Mace  Kirby's  Jerry  Dreadnought;  2nd, 
Marchmount  Sensation;  Teddy  Boy,  ineligible  (cut 
tail).  Novice  dogs  under  17  lbs.:  Jerry  Dreadnought. 
Limit  dogs  under  17  lbs.:  1st,  H.  E.  C.  Brennan's 
Derby's  Speed;  2nd,  G.  A.  Beaumont's  Kid  Raffles; 
3rd,  L.  B.  Pillsbury's  Pitre's  Sport.  Open  dogs,  under 
17  lbs.:  1st,  Derby's  Speed;  2nd,  Kid  Raffles;  3rd, 
Pitre's  Sport.  Novice  dogs,  17  and  under  22  lbs.: 
O.  Bressette's  Bosmont.  Limit  dogs,  17  and  under 
22  lbs.:  1st,  Bosmont;  2nd,  W.  Penman's  Dinty  Moore. 
Open  dogs,  17  and  under  22  lbs.:  1st,  H.  N.  Bulger's 
Lee  Lucky  Boy;  2nd,  Bosmont.  Novice  dogs,  22 
and  not  exceeding  27  lbs.:  1st,  Auburn  Kennels'  Au- 
burn Pedro;  2nd.  Fr.  J.  Ennis  Perfect  Dresser;  3rd, 
Fred  Batt's  Teddy  Boy.  Limit  dogs,  22,  not  exceed- 
ing 27  lbs.:  1st,  J.  A.  Davis'  Cliffside  Nobby;  2nd, 
R.  J.  Ennis  Perfect  Dresser;  3rd  ,S.  Laflamme's  Buster. 


Open  dogs,  22  and  not  exceeding  27  lbs.:  Jack  R. 
Almon's  Auburn  Burley,  won;  2nd,  Cliffside  Nobby; 
3rd,  Wm.  Barnes'  Oxonian  Jack.  Winner's  Dogs: 
Derby's  Speed;  Reserve:  Auburn  Burley.  Canadian- 
bred  dogs:  1st,  Oxonian  Jack.  Maiden  dogs:  1st, 
Bosmont.  Local,  dogs:  1st,  Auburn  Burley;  2nd, 
Bosmont.  Puppy,  bitches,  6  to  9  months:  1st,  Jack 
Almon's  Burley  Lady's  Rena;  2nd,  A.  C.  Armour's 
Bonny  Bunt;  3rd,  A.  C.  Armour's  Molly  Brown; 
J.  B.  Lewis'  Happy  Orleans  ineligible  (cut  tail). 
Puppy  bitches,  senior:  1st,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ingram's 
Sweet  Clover;  2nd,  Burley's  Lady  Rena;  3rd,  B.  P. 
George's  Queen  Peggie.  Novice,  bitches,  under  17 
lbs.:  1st,  Ingram's  Sweet  Clover;  2nd,  Queen  Peggie; 
3rd,  Auburn  Kennels'  Auburn  Evelyn  Girl.  Limit 
bitches,  under  17  lbs.:  1st,  Auburn  Kennels'  Ingram's 
Little  Woman;  2nd,  Jos.  A.  Gouin  s  Baby  Ringleader; 
3rd,  Frank  W.  Lamb's  Burley  Some  Favorite.  Open, 
bitches,  under  17  lbs.:  1st,  Ingram's  Little  Woman; 
2nd,  Baby  Ringleader;  3rd,  Burley's  Some  Favorite. 
Novice,,  bitches,  17  and  under  22  lbs.:  1st,  Auburn 
Kennels'  Auburn  Zoil;  2nd,  Jos.  J.  Aube's  Burley's 
Beauty.  Limit  bitches,  17  and  under  22  lbs.:  1st, 
Jack  R.  Almon's  Some  Fashion;  2nd,  L.  B.  Pillsbury's 
O'Connor's  Trixie.  Open  bitcnes,  17  lbs.  and  under 
22:  1st,  R.  E.  Stonehouse's  Goldcrest  Firefly  IV; 
2nd,  E.  Nicholson's  Girlie;  3rd,  Some  Fashion.  Win- 
ners bitches:  Ingram's  Sweet  Clover;  Reserves,  Gold- 
crest  Firelly  II.  Limit  and  open  bitches,  22,  not  ex- 
ceeding 27  lbs.:  Auburn  Kennels'  Kweenee  Thelma. 
Canadian-bred  bitches:  1st,  Ingram's  Sweet  Clover; 
2nd,  Ingram's  Little  Woman;  3rd,  Burley's  Some  Fav- 
orite. Maiden  bitches:  1  hos.  Tuehy's  Pitre's  Girl. 
Local,  bitches:  1st,  Burley's  Some  Favorite;  2nd, 
Some  Fashion;  3rd,  Pitre's  Girl.  Brace  and  team — 
Auburn  Kennels. 

ENGLISH  BULL  DOGS. — Puppies,  dogs,  6  to 
9  months:  1st,  Mrs.  M.  Briggs'  Marcus  Brutus;  2nd, 
Mrs.  M.  Briggs'  Othello.  Puppies,  dogs,  6  to  12 
months:  1st,  Wm.  McKinnon's  Brindlc  Monarch; 
2nd,  A.  C.  A.  Chisholm*s  Duke  of  Devon;  3rd,  Marcus 
Brutus.  Novice  dogs:  1st,  S.  Almon's  Drummond 
Sir  John;  2nd,  Marcus  Brutus;  3rd,  Duke  of  Devon. 
Junior  dogs:  1st,  J.  F.  Lakin's  Kersal  King;  2nd, 
Marcus  Brutus;  3rd,  Mrs.  Emma  Pemberton's  John 
Bull  Q.  Again.  Limit  dogs,  45  lbs.  and  over:  1st, 
Kersal  King;  2nd,  S.  Almon's  Joe  Blake;  3rd,  G.  L. 
Simpson's  Bulber.  Open  dogs,  45  lbs.  and  over: 
1st,  Keisal  King;  2nd,  Mrs.  M.  Briggs'  King  Jack; 
3rd,  Joe  Blake.  Limit  dogs,  under  45  lbs.:  1st,  H.  T. 
Gubb's  Regal  Rascal;  2nd,  R.  S.  Wilson's  Wittonia 
Prince;  3rd,  P.  R.  Francis'  St.  Lambert  Duke.  Open 
dogs,  under  45  lbs.:  1st,  Regal  Rascal;  2nd,  Wittonia 
Prince;  3rd,  St.  Lambert  Duke.  Winners  dog:  Kersal 
King;  Reserve,  Regal  Rascal.  Canadian-bred  dogs: 
1st,  King  Jack;  2nd,  Bulber;  3rd,  St.  Lambert  Duke. 
Maiden  dogs:  1st,  Wittonia  Prince;  2nd,  Brindle 
Monarch;  3rd,  Paul  Malevitz's  King  Bull.  Local 
dogs:  1st,  Bulber;  2nd,  St.  Lambert  Duke.  Limit 
bitches,  40  lbs.  and  over:  Mrs.  M.  Briggs'  Lady 
Titania  Wilde.  Puppies  bitches,  6  to  9  months: 
1st,  John  H.  Sheehan's  Kildare  Silent  Prince;  2nd, 
Reg.  Morgan's  Wichety  Wickets;  3rd,  Lady  Titania 
Wilde.  Novice  bitches:  1st,  A.  C.  A.  Chisholm's 
Drummond  Red  Rose;  2nd,  A.  V.  Noel's  Drummond 
Kitty  Royal;  3rd,  Othello.  Junior  bitches:  1st,  Wm. 
A.  Richard's  Silent  Buff  Princess;  2nd,  Lady  Titania 
Wilde.  Limit  bitches,  40  lbs.  and  over:  -1st  J.  F. 
Lakin's  Hefty  Mischief;  2nd,  E.  W.  Ferguson's  Duch- 
ess of  Elgin;  3rd,  S.  Almon's  Molly  Blake.  Open 
bitches,  40  lbs.  and  over:  1st,  Hefty  Mischief;  2nd, 
Molly  Blake;  3rd,  E.  J.  Sinclair's  Pajam.  Limit 
bitches,  under  40  lbs.:  1st,  Silent  Buff  Princess; 
2nd,  F.  Faulconbridge's  Polly  Pride;  3rd,  J.  F.  Lakin's 
Hefty  Blaze.  Open  bitches,  under  40  lbs.:  A  repeat. 
Winners  Bitches:  Hefty  Mischief;  Reserve:  Silent 
Buff  Princess.  Canadian-bred  bitches:  1st,  E.  W. 
Ferguson's  Duchess  of  Elgin;  2nd,  Polly  Pride;  3rd, 
Drummond  Kitty  Royal.  Breeders  bitches:  J.  F. 
Sheehan's  Kildare  Bunty.  Maiden  bitches:  1st, 
Drummond  Red  Rose;  2nd,  Drummond  Kitty  Royal; 
3rd,  J.  L.  Mullins'  Bowcliff  Lady.  Local  bitches: 
1st,  Duchess  of  Elgin;  2nd,  Polly  Pride;  3rd,  Drum-: 
mond  Red  Rose.  Veteran  dogs  and  bitches:  Dela- 
mere  Percursor.  Brace:  1st,  J.  F.  Lakin's  Hefty 
Mischief  and  Kersal;  2nd,  S.  Almon's  Joe  Blake  and 
Molly  Blake. 

BULL  TERRIERS. — Puppies  dogs:  1st,  Arthur 
Grenier's  Gavroche.  Novice  dogs:  A  repeat.  Junior 
dogs:  1st,  R.  H.  Elliot's  Haymarket  Duste;  2nd, 
Gavroche.  Limit  dogs,  over  35  lbs.:  1st,  Haymarket 
Duste;  2nd,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Halliday's  Etonian  Trumpter; 
3rd,  Mrs.  Halliday's  Etonian  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Open  dogs:  A  repeat.  Novice  bitches:  Nap  Paquette's 
Aro/rvel  Winning  Post,  won.  Open  and  Canadian- 
bred  bitches:  Etonian  Countess  won.  Winners,  dogs 
Haymarket  Duste;  Reserve,  Etonian  Trumpter. 
Winners,  bitches.  Etonian  Countess;  Reserve,  AroBvel 
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HAND  CAST  BULLETS 

And  hand  loaded  shells  are  almost  invariably  used  by  expert  shooters. 
They  give  more  accurate  results  than  factory  loaded  ammunition,  and  the 
saving  in  cost  is  considerable.  Every  evening  you  spend  reloading  with 
pleasure  and  profit  will  release  an  ammunition  worker  needed  to  help  end 
the  war.  Write  to-day  and  send  us  the  name  and  caliber  of  your  rifle  or 
revolver. 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

264  MEADOW  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


MffiMDSKI 


PRONOUNCED  "SHEE" 


FAMOUS  FOR  THEIR  PERFECTION  IN  DESIGN, 
MATERIAL  AND  FINISH. 

Used  in  making  World's  Jump  of  203  Ft. 
by  Mr.  Henry  Hall. 
Learn  to  Ski — The  King  of  Winter  Sports. 
Send  for  our 
New  catalog 

— free  2306  Hampden  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


NORTHLAND  SKI   MFG.  CO. 


DUR TRAPPER'S  FRIEND 
AND  GUIDE  FREE 


Weil  Pays  More  Cash  for  FURS  AND  HIDES, 
Remits  quicker  than  any  other  House.  FREE 
FREE-FREE-OUR  TRAPPERS  GUIDE  is  as 
different  from  other  Guides  as  Aeroplaiws  are 
different  from  Stage  Coaches.  Write  for  PRICE 
LIST.  Big  money  for  Beef  Hides.  No.  1  cured 
Hides,  23-24c  a  pound  Large  Horse  hides,  $7  each: 
cured.  No.  1  Calfskins,  30c  a  pound.  Half  a  Cen- 
tury in  Business.  Ask  your  Banker  about  Us! 
WEIL  BROS.  &  CO.,  the  Old  Square  Deal 
House.  Box  1  3^*  FT.  WAYNE.  IND..  U.  S.  A. 


Catch  Fish, 


Minnows,  Eels,  Crabs,  Crawfish, 
Skunk,  weasel,  Mink,  Muskrata 
-  etc.,  in  large  number*,  with  the 
New,  Folding,  Galvanized,  STEEL  WIRE  NET*  It  catches 
•  en?  li,ke  a  Ay-trap  catches  flies.  Strong  and  durable.  Made 
hi  all  sizes.  Write  for  Descriptive  Price  List,  and  our  Free 
Booklet  on  best  bait  ever  discovered  for  attracting  all  kinds 
of  fish.    |.  f.  GREGORY,  Dept.  K-246,  SL  Loots,  Mo, 


ONE  SKIN  OR  A  THOUSAND 

Will  command  the  highest  prices  obtain- 
able if  the  trapper  sends  them  to  the 
right  market.  We  do  not  offer  some- 
thing for  nothing.  Nor  do  we  make  any 
extravagant  statements.  But  we  do 
promise  you  fair  treatment  at  all  times, 
no  matter  how  large  or  how  small  your 
collection  of  raw  turs  may  be,  and  will 
pay  you  the  highest  prices  that  your 
furs  are  reasonably  worth. 

SEND  YOUR  FURS  TO 
VREELAND  FUR  COMPANY 

This  concern,  formerly  known  as  the  Robert  A. 
PfeifTer  Co.,  with  years  of  experience  and  in  close 
touch  at  all  times  with  every  important  fur 
market  in  the  world,  is  ready  to  back  these 
statements  if  you  will  but  send  a  shipment. 

Your  name  on  a  post  card  NOW  will  put 
you  on  our  mailing  list  and  bring  you 
our  quotations  as  soon  as  issued. 

VREELAND  FUR  COMPANY 

44  JEFFERSON  «VE.       DETROIT.  MICH. 
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Winning  Post.    Best  bred  in  show:  Etonian  Countess. 

POINTERS. — Winners,  dogs:  E.  Beauchamps' 
Perdreau. 

ENGLISH  SETTERS—  Winners,  dogs:  Aleck  Ross' 
Drumlamph  Snowflake. 

IRISH  SETTERS. — Limit,  local,  open  and  Can- 
adian-bred dogs:  E.  C.  Howard's  Tyrone  Terry. 
Limit,  local  and  Canadian-bred  bitches:  E.  C.  How- 
ard's Sonora  Norma.  Open,  bitches:  1st,  J.  C.  Hanna's 
Ch.  Montrose  Rhuminantly  Rhu;  2nd,  Sonora  Norma. 
Maidens:  Montrose  Shamus  O'Brien.  Brace:  J.  C. 
Hanna.  Winners,  dogs:  Tyrone  Terry.  Winners 
bitches:  Ch.  Rhuminantly  Rhu. 

COCKERS. — Novice  dogs,  black:  1st,  Dr.  O.  W. 
Bradley's  Blackthorn;  2nd,  Victor  Gariepy's  King. 
Limit  dogs:  1st,  Blackthorn;  2nd,  Robinhurst  Kennels' 
Robinhurst  Dark  Secret.  Open,  dogs,  black:  1st, 
Robinhurst  Kennels'  Brynwood  Freelance;  2nd,  Black- 
thorn; 3rd,  Dark  Secret.  Open,  other  than  black: 
1st,  M.  W.  Rose's  Drumclamph  Baronet;  2nd,  Robin- 
hurst Kennels'  Midriff  Result.  Canadian-bred  docs, 
any  color:  1st,  Drumclamph  Baronet;  second,  Black- 
thorn. Junior  dogs,  any  color:  Dark  Secret.  Local 
dogs,  any  color:  1st,  Drumclamph  Baronet;  2nd, 
Blackthorn;  3rd,  King.  Puppies  bitches,  junior,  any 
color:  Mrs.  J.  H.  Enright's  June  Caprice.  Limit 
bitches,  black:  Robinhurst  Desire.  Open  bitches, 
black:  1st,  Robinhurst  Desire;  2nd,  Mrs.  Enright's 
Black  Diamond.  Novice  bitches,  other  than  black: 
1st,  Robinhurst  Viola;  2nd,  Wm.  Mcintosh's  Cartier 
Queenie.  Limit  bitches  other  than  black:  1st,  Robin- 
hurst Viola;  2nd,  Robinhurst  Kennels'  Betty  Drassac. 
Open  bitches,  other  than  black:  1st,  Robinhurst  Viola; 
2nd,  Mrs.  Enright's  Sylvia;  3rd,  Betty  Drassac. 
Maiden  bitches,  any  color:  L.  H.  Goulet's  Flossie. 
Junior  bitches,  any  color:  Robinhurst  Viola.  Local 
bitches,  any  color:  1st,  R.  M.  Fisken's  Montreal  Win- 
nie; 2nd,  Flossie;  3rd,  Cartier  Queenie.  Veteran 
dogs  and  bitches:  Brynwood  Freelance.  Brace  and 
team  class:  Robinhurst  brace.  Winners  bitches,  black : 
Robinhurst  Desire;  Reserve,  Black  Diamond.  Win- 
ners bitches,  parti-colored:  Robinhurst  Viola;  Reserve, 
Sylvia.  Winners,  dogs,  parti-colored:  Drumclamph 
Baronet.  Winners,  dogs,  black:  Brynwood  Freelance; 
Reserve:  Blackthorn.  Best  of  breed:  Drumclamph 
Baronet. 

RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS.— Novice,  dogs  and 
bitches:  Dr.  J.  H.  Villeneuve's  Gambade.  Limit, 
bitches:  R.  W.  Ashton's  Ina  of  Moscow.  Open, 
bitches:  1st,  Ina  of  Moscow;  2nd,  Gambade.  Local 
dogs  and  bitches:  Ina  of  Moscow.  Canadian-bred 
dogs  and  bitches:  Ina  of  Moscow.  Winners,  dogs: 
Gambade. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. — Open,  bitches,  and  winners 
bitches:  Jos.  Foucault's  Duchesse  Floto. 

FRENCH  BULLDOGS. — Puppies,  dogs  and  bitch- 
es: 1st,  Madame  Prevost's  Vimy.  Limit  dogs:  1st, 
J.  A.  Pitre's  Tango  Tipperary.  Open,  dogs:  1st, 
Tango  Tipperary;  2nd,  Madame  Hector  Prevost's 
Giggs.  Limit,  bitches:  1st,  J.  A.  Pitre's  d'Anglemont 
Mon  Reve.  Open,  bitches:  1st,  D'Anglemont  Mon 
Reve.  Local,  dogs  and  bitches:  1st,  D'Anglemont 
Mon  Reve;  2nd,  Giggs.  Canadian-bred  dogs  and 
bitches:  1st,  Giggs.  Brace:  1st,  J.  A.  Pitre.  Winners, 
dogs:  Tango  Tipperary;  Reserve:  Giggs.  Winners, 
bitches:  D'Anglemont  Mon  Reve. 

FOX-TERRIERS.  WIRE. — Puppies  dogs  junior: 
S.  Spall's  Wire  Jack.  Puppies  dogs,  senior:  1st,  James 
F.  Strachan's  Ormsby  Dark  Boy;  2nd,  Wire  Jack. 
Novice  dogs:  Ormsby  Dark  Boy.  Junior  Dogs:  1st, 
H.  T.  Armistead's  Westpark  Timekeeper;  2na,  Maiden 
Kennels'  Wireboy  of  Maiden.  Limit  dogs:  1st,  By- 
town  Kennels'  Spicenut  of  Paignton;  2nd,  Westpark 
Timekeeper;  3rd,  Wireboy  of  Maiden.  Open  dogs: 
1st,  Ch.  Dusky  Bounce;  2nd,  Spicenut  of  Paignton; 
3rd,  Westpark  Timekeeper.  Winners,  dogs:  Ch. 
Dusky  Bounce;  Reserve,  Spicenut  of  Paignton.  Can- 
adian-bred dogs:  1st,  Westpark  Timekeeper;  2nd, 
Wireboy  of  Maiden.  Breeders,  dogs:  1st,  Wireboy 
of  Maiden;  2nd,  H.  T.  Armistead's  Westpark  Ranger. 
Maiden  dogs:  1st,  Spicenut  of  Paignton;  2nd,  Ormsby 
Dark  Boy.  Puppy  bitches,  junior:  1st,  Maiden 
Kennels'  Maiden  Lena;  2nd,  C.  Powlesland's  Wire 
Betty;  3rd,  J.  Stanford's  Tag  Day.  Puppy  bitches, 
senior:  1st,  Maiden  Lena;  2nd,  Wire  Betty;  3rd,  Mai- 
den Selection.  Junior  bitches:  1st,  Maiden  Lena; 
2nd,  Maiden  Countess.  Novice  bitches:  A  repeat. 
Limit  bitches:  1st,  By  town  Kennels'  Lady  Wireboy 
of  Paignton;  2nd,  Wiremaid  of  Maiden;  3rd,  Maiden 
Lena.  Open  bitches:  A  repeat  of  first  two  given  above; 
3rd,  John  Steer's  Matford  Vera.  Winners,  bitches: 
1st,  Lady  Wireboy  of  Paignton;  Reserve:  Wiremaid  of 
Maiden.  Canadian-bred  bitches:  1st,  Wiremaid  of 
Maiden;  2nd,  Maiden  Lena:  3rd,  Wire  Betty.  Bleed- 
ers, bitches:  1st,  Maiden  Lena;  2nd,  Maiden  Countess. 
Maiden  bitches:  1st,  Wire  Betty;  2nd,  Maiden  Kennels' 
Lovely  Cheque  Girl;  3rd,  Maiden  Selection.  Local, 
bitches:  1st,  Wiremaid  of  Maiden;  2nd,  Wire  Betty; 


3rd,  Matford  Vera.  Brace  Class:  1st,  Bytown  Ken- 
nels (Lady  Wireboy  and  Spicenut)  ;  2nd,  Maiden  Ken- 
nels' (Ch.  Dusky  Bounce  and  Maiden  Lena).  Team 
class:  Maiden  Kennels.  Best  in  breed:  Lady  Wire- 
boy of  Paignton. 

FOX  TERRIERS  SMOOTH. — Winners,  dog*: 
W.  J.  E.  Newton's  Dumbarton  HaigT  (Only  one 
shown). 

POMERANIANS.— Puppies,  dogs:  W.  L.  Good- 
man's Ebony  Feather.  Puppies,  bitches,  any  color 
and  weight:  1st,  Wm.  McFadden's  Lady  Betty;  2nd, 
James  Whittam's  Somme  Queen.  Limit  dogs,  any 
color:  J.  A.  Prevost's  Carleton  Smasher.  Open  dogs 
(brown  or  chocolate):  A  repeat.  Novice  bitches, 
any  color:  James  Whitman's  Somme  Queen.  Limit 
bitches,  any  color:  1st,  Mme.  D.  BeTand's  Ebony 
Duchess;  2nd,  Chocolate  Drop  (same  owner);  3rd, 
Somme  Queen.  Open  bitches,  black:  Mrs.  D.  Ice- 
land's Ebony  Duchess.  Open  bitches,  white:  1st, 
Gus  Werner's  Lottie  II.;  2nd,  La  Seule,  same  owner. 
Open  bitches,  any  other  color  than  black,  white, 
brown  or  chocolate:  1st,  Somme  Queen;  2nd,  Lorette. 

Limit  dogs:  1st,  Mme  D.  Beland's  Orange  Imp; 
2nd,  J.  Rose's  Darkie.  Open  dogs,  black:  1st,  J.  R. 
Bentley's  Wee  Twiggles;  2nd,  J.  Rose's  Darkie. 
Open  Dogs,  any  other  color  than  black,  white,  brown 
or  chocolate:  1st,  G.  &  G.  E.  Ward's  Sable  Atom; 
2nd.  James  Whitham's  Young  Comedian;  3rd,  Orange 
Imp.  Limit  bitches,  any  color:  1st,  Ward's  Charm  of 
Beauty;  2nd,  Mrs.  A.  Rioux's  Princess  Mary;  3rd, 
Lady  Betty.  Open  bitches,  any  other  color  than 
black,  white,  brown  or  chocolate:  1st,  Charm  of  Beauty; 
2nd,  Princess  Mary.  Open  Dogs,  white,  7  lbs.  or 
under:  Gus  Werner's  Verdun  Laddie.  Open  bitches, 
white,  7  lbs.  or  under:  1st,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Pitre's  White 
Miette;  2nd,  Verdun  Lassie.  Canadian-bred,  dogs 
or  bitches,  any  weight  or  color:  1st,  Lady  Betty; 
2nd,  Wee  Twiggles;  3rd,  Darkie.  Local:  Princess 
Mary.  Breeders:  Darkie.  Brace:  G..  Sc.  G.  F.  Ward's 
pair.  Winners  dogs:  Winsome  Sable  Atom;  Reserve, 
Young  Comedian.  Winners  bitches:  Charm  of  Beauty; 
Reserve,  Princess  Mary. 

YORKSHIRES.— Winners  dogs  and  special:  Mrs. 
W.  Ogilvie's  Private  Teddy;  Reserve:  Thos.  Ritchie's 
Tiny  II. 

PEKINGESE. — Puppy  dogs,  junior:  Miss  Camille 
Laviolette's  Hop  Li  of  Waugza.  Puppy  dogs,  senior: 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Pitt's  The  Heather  Chinee.  Open  dogs: 
1st,  Miss  Laviolette's  Priorwood  Pagan;  2nd,  John 
Carson's  Chung  Fong.  Local  dogs:  A  repeat.  Limit 
bitches:  Miss  Laviolette's  Chinlu-oh.  Open  bitches: 
1st,  Miss  Laviolette's  Priorwood  Pansy;  2nd,  Mrs. 
Pitt's  Tito  of  Munday.  Breeders  dogs  and  bitches: 
Chung  Fong.  Maiden  dogs  and  bitches:  Chin-lu-oh. 
Winners,  dogs:  Priorwood  Pagan;  Reserve,  Chung 
Fong.  Winners,  bitches:  Priorwood  Pansy;  Reserve, 
Tito  of  Munday. 

MALTESE  TERRIERS.— Winners:  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Fisher's  Lord  Benny. 

GRIFFONS.— Winners:  Mme.  D.. Beland's  Chimes. 

VARIETY  CLASSES.— Variety  Terrier:  1st,  Lady 
Wireboy  of  Paignton;  2nd,  Spicenut  of  Paignton. 
Variety  Sporting  Dogs  and  Bitches:  Bloodhound 
Undine.  Variety  non-sporting  dogs  (toys  and  terriers 
excepted):  1st,  J.  F.  Lakin's  English  bull-dog  Kersal 
King;  2nd,  J.  R.  Constantineau's  Dalmatian  Prince 
of  Loveden.  Variety  Kennel  of  four:  Aitken  &  Sil- 
ver's Daschunds.  Variety  brace,  dogs  and  bitches: 
Bytown  Kennels'  Wires:  1st,  Ch.  Lady  Wireboy  and 
Spicenut  of  Paignton;  2nd,  J.  F.  Lakin's  English  bull- 
dogs, Kersal  King  and  Hefty  Mischief;  3rd,  J.  R. 
Tenant's  bloodhounds,  Umpire  and  Undine.  Variety 
class,  open,  dogs  and  bitches,  any  breed,  Canadian- 
owned:  1st,  J  R.  Tennant's  bloodhound  Undine; 
2nd,  Bytown  Kennels'  wire-haired  fox-terrier,  Ch.  Lady 
Wireboy  of  Paignton;  3rd,  J.  F.  Lakin's  English  bull- 
dog Kersal  King.  Variety  selling  class  for  dogs  to 
be  sold  for  $50:  1st,  Aitken  &  Silver's  wire  Leeds  Idol; 
2nd,  W.  Holmes'  Airedale,  Melrose  Postmaster;  3rd, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Young's  English  bulldog,  Centaur  Pride. 
Best  dog  in  show:  Bloodhound  Undine,  owned  by 
J.  R.  Tennant;  Reserve,  L.  W.  Halliday's  bull-terrier 
Etonian  Countess;  Best  of  opposite  sex:  J.  L.  Lakin's 
English  bulldog,  Kersal  King;  Reserve,  J.  R.  Con- 
stantineau's Dalmatian,  Prince  of  Loveden  Best 
puppy  in  show  owned  and  bred  by  a  member  of  the 
M.  K.  A.:  Wire-haired  fox-terrier  Maiden  Lena,  from 
the  Maiden  Kennels;  Reserve,  Wm.  McFadden's 
Pomeranian  Lady  Betty.  Best  Canadian-bred  toy 
dog  or  bitch  owned  by  a  member  of  the  M.  K.  A.: 
1st,  A.  Sevigny's  Bijou;  2nd,  Miss  Laviolette's  Hop 
Li  of  Waugza.  Best  Canadian-bred  dog  or  bitch  in 
show:  L.  W.  Halliday's  bull-terrier  Etonian  Countess; 
Reserve,  G.  &  G.  E.  Ward's  Airedale,  Silver  Birch 
Banker.  Best  brace:  G.  &  G.  E.  Ward's  Pomeranians; 
Reserve,  Maiden  Kennels'  wire. haired  fox-terriers. 
PQest  trio:  J.  F.  Lakin's  English  bulldogs:  Reserve, 
Maiden  Kennels'  wires.    Best  kennel  of  four:  Maiden 
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Should  You 

Be  Exempt? 

Every  facility  is  afforded  those  who  have 
reasonable  ground  for  applying  for  exemption  under 
the  Military  Service  Act.  Each  man's  case  will  be 
considered  by  a  local,  civil  board,  sitting  in  the 
locality  where  he  lives,  and  will  be  decided  as  is 
desirable  in  the  national  interest. 

The  idea  behind  the  Military  Service  Act  is  to  call  up  first  only  those  whose  absence 
from  civilian  occupations  will  cause  least  disturbance  to  the  country's  economic  and  social  life. 
One  hundred  thousand  reinforcements — no  more — are  to  be  raised  under  the  Act. 

Cases  of  Exemption 

Over  1,250  civil  tribunals  have  been  organized  throughout  Canada,  known  as  Exemp- 
tion Tribunals.  These  boards  are  comprised  of  2  members,  one  appointed  by  the  county 
judge  and  one  by  a  joint  committee  of  Parliament.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  tribunals  are 
non-military  and  independent.  The  members  are  men  closely  acquainted  with  conditions  in 
the  places  where  they  sit  and  will  be  able  to  give  each  case  sympathetic  attention. 

National  Interest  Will  Govern  Exemptions 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  applications  for  exemption  received  from  men  engaged 
in  the  production  or  manufacture  of  commodities  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the 
support  of  those  at  home  and  cases  in  which  real  hardship  would  be  caused  by  the  withdrawal. 
Not  all  men  who  register  these  claims  will  be  exempted,  but  such  claims  will  receive  careful 
consideration.    National  interest  must  govern. 

Promptness  is  Essential 

Prompt  application  for  exemption  is  strongly  urged  upon  all  who,  being  included  in  the 
first  class,  believe  they  deserve  exemption.  But  first  visit  a  Medical  Board  and  find  out  if 
any  further  action  is  required.  Unless  the  Medical  examination  places  you  in  Category  A., 
you  will  have  no  immediate  obligation  for  service. 

Issued  bg 
The  Military  Service  Council 
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Kennels*  wires;  Reserve:  Joseph  Russell's  Airedales. 
Best  in  show  bred  by  exhibitor:  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ingram's 
Boston  terrier,  Ingram's  Sweet  Clover;  Reserve: 
bull-terrier  Haymarket  Faultless.  Best  puppy,  dog 
or  bitch:  Airedale,  Silver  Birch  Banker;  Reserve: 
Boston  terrier,  Ingram's  Sweet  Clover.  Best  puppy 
dog:  Silver  Birch  Banker;  Reserve:  French  bulldog, 
Vimy.  Best  puppy  bitch:  Ingram's  Sweet  Clover; 
Reserve:  Wm.  McFadden's  Pomeranian  Lady  Betty 
  .  • 

NOTES 

To  the  Ottawa  fanciers  it  is  somewhat  of  a  surprise 
that  the  Bull  terrier,  Eatonian  Countess,  was  given 
Reserve  lor  best  in  show  and  also  in  being  placed  over 
Haymarket  Faultless  for  best  of  breed.  At  both 
Toronto  and  Ottawa  the  latter  was  first  and  winners. 
Countess  only  getting  seconds  and  thirds,  and  was  said 
at  Ottawa  by  Judge  Livesey  to  be  about  the  best  Bull 
terrier  in  America.  However,  both  dogs  have  their 
good  points,  Countess  being  favored  on  certain  points 
besides  having  the  advantage  of  being  handled  to  win 
by  Bob  Ross. 

Airedales  did  not  make  as  good  a  showing  as  at  the 
Spring  event.  The  local  dogs,  especially,  lacked  pre- 
paration. Newbold  Commander,  favorably  com- 
mented on  by  Judge  Perkins  for  his  substance  and  con- 
formation, was  off  in  color  and  coat  and  a  bit  thick  in 
skull.  Avon  Cliffe  who  won  so  well  at  the  Spring  show, 
has  also  thickened  in  head,  yet  had  his  coat  been  pre- 
pared for  this  show  he  might  have  been  in  the  awards. 

Hartland  Rebound  also  lacked  in  condition  but  even 
at  that  he  might  easily  have  been  placed  over  Clay 
Cliffe  Maximum  in  puppies,  having  much  the  better 
front,  legs  and  feet  and  size.  Maxmium  has  a  very  nice 
head  but  his  loose  shoulders,  legs  and  feet  give  him  a 
common  appearance,  lacking  that  trig,  snappy,  terrier 
pose. 

Sid  Perkins  ol  Toronto,  he  of  Rockley  fame,  judged 
the  Airedales  and  gave  satisfaction  and  kind  words  to 
many  of  the  competitors  in  this  division.  He  paid 
particular  tribute  to  Jos.  Russell  of  Toronto,  who 
always  sends  a  large  string  ol  well  conditioned  Aire- 
dales to  most  of  the  shows. 

Mr.  Perkins  as  well  as  all  Airedalers  at  this  ana  the 
Ottawa  show  were  much  impressed  with  the  Ward 
puppy,  Silver  Buck  Banker,  which  swept  through  his 
classes  and  got  reserve  winners  to  the  great  champion 
Rsbound  Oorang.  Banker  has  had  a  phemonenal 
rise.  As  a  pup  ne  did  not  come  along  very  well  so 
passed  from  breeder  to  dealer,  Mr.  Ward  finally 
getting  nim  just  at  the  right  time  when  he  jumped  into 
form  and  fame.  Why  breeder  Clayton  let  him  go  by 
and  why  Joe  Perkins  passed  him  on  is  a  puzzle  to  many 
and  at  figures  variously  mentioned  at  twenty-five  to 
sixty  dollars.  At  both  the  Ottawa  show  and  this, 
offers  well  up  in  the  three  figures  were  made  for  him, 
but  Mr.  Ward  refuses  to  set  a  price.  Banker  at  nine 
months  is  well  up  to  size,  coat  of  good  and  richest  color, 
splendid  in  all  head  points,  good  legs  and  feet,  fair 
body.  With  more  neck,  thicker  body  with  straighter 
back  and  more  spread  or  hind  quarters,  he  would  be  a 
coming  champion.  Unless  his  thickening  up  with  age 
puts  him  off  in  neck  and  head  we  predict  that  he  will 
soon  achieve  this  coveted  title. 

Rebound  Oorang  shown  by  Sam  Bamford  was 
scarcelv  in  such  good  coat  as  when  shown  in  the  Spring 
but  if  a  dog  of  such  outstanding  qualities  that  he  could 
not  e  denied  premier  place.  For  a  stud  dog  getting 
on  in  years  he  still  retains  his  superior  qualities  in 
nead,  neck,  body  and  quarters  and  best  of  all  his 
you'hful  action.  To  be  a  little  off  in  color  and  feet  at 
six  years  is  no  great  fault. 

When  E.  C.  Howard's  veteran  Irish  setter  Tyrone 
Terry  attained  winmrs  dogs,  he  achieved  his  cham- 
pionship witn  a  point  to  spare.  Tyrone  Terry  is  six 
years  old  but  was  shown  fo  ■  tne  first  time  only  a  year 
ago.    He  is  now  Champion  Tyrone  Terry. 

Another  dog  which  won  its  championship  here  was 
the  Bytown  Kennels'  wirehaired  bitch  Lady  Wireboy 
01  Paiqnton.  This  fine  daughter  of  Ch.  Wireboy  of 
Paignton,  went  to  the  top  among  the  wires,  the  contest 
finally  narrowing  down  to  the  Ottawa  bitch  and  Ch. 
Dusky  Bounce  of  Alf.  Lepine's  Maiden  Kennels. 
Judge  Hopton  gave  the  bitch  the  edge.  "She  is  in 
better  co;it,  Bounce  being  a  trifle  soft,"  Mr.  Hopton 
said.    "Otherwise  there  was  little  to  choose." 

I.  R.  Constaniineau's  Dalmation,  Prince  of  Loreden. 
also  completed  his  championship  at  this  show. 

About  265  dogs  entered,  making  it  a  two  point  show. 
The  attendance  was  satisfactory.  The  raffle  brought 
in  some  $150.    The  following  are  the  lucky  ones: 

J.  Marshall,  Rosemount,  won  the  fox-terrier  puppv. 
The  Pomeranian  was  won  by  Henri  Cusson.    E.  C. 


Howard,  the  well-known  setter  fancier,  drew  the 
Airedale  puppy. 

Kersal  King  and  Regal  Rascal,  two  great  imported 
bulldogs,  fought  it  out  in  the  English  bulldog  class 
which  featured  the  Montreal  Kennel  Association's 
second  annual  show.  Kersal  King,  a  pure  white  son 
of  Thorn  wood  King  Arthur,  was  returned  the  final 
winner,  and  rightly  enough.  He  excelled  Regal  Ras- 
cal, another  great  dog,  in  cloddiness,  bone  and  gen- 
eral type,  though  by  but  a  small  margin.  These 
two  dogs,  both  owned  in  Toronto,  outclassed  every- 
thing else  in  the  bull-dog  entry. 

Kersal  King,  for  which  an  offer  of  $2,000  was  re- 
fused last  week,  is  easily  the  best  English  bulldog  in 
Canada  to-day.  With  a  splendid  square  head,  a 
broad  sweep  of  jaw,  great  lay-back,  and  typical  "sour" 
expression;  he  is  a  dog  which  ranks  with  the  best  in 
America.    There  are  few,  if  any,  that  will  best  him. 

With  over  fifty  benched,  English  bulldogs  were  the 
feature  of  the  show,  and  the  judging  in  this  class  by 
Charles  G.  Hopton  aroused  much  enthusiasm.  Kersal 
King  swept  through  his  classes,  winning  junior  dogs, 
defeating  S.  Almon's  imported  Joe  Blake  in  the  limit 
class,  and  the  Briggs-Holgate  King  Jack  in  open. 
Incidentally,  it  was  remarked  by  Judge  Hopton  that 
there  was  little  difference  between  Kersal  King  and 
King  Jack,  with  the  latter,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  favored 
in  soundness.  King  Jack's  tail  literally  kept  him 
from  winning.  A  fine  cloddy  dog,  he  is  equipped 
with  a  tail  like  that  of  a  Daschund,  and  as  badly  car- 
ried as  it  is  unsightly.  Regal  Rascal,  a  lightweight 
dog,  also  cleaned  up  his  classes,  his  competition^com- 
ing  from  Wittonia  Prince,  and  when  the  two  winners 
met,  there  was  a  real  struggle. 

Kersal  King  has  one  fault — he  is  "off"  behind, 
and  moves  very  badly.  This  fault  is  counter-bal- 
anced, however,  by  his  exceptional  frontal  qualities, 
and  that  is  where  the  real  bulldog  type  lies. 

King  Jack  won  in  Canadian-bred  dogs,  and  E.  W. 
Ferguson's  Duchess  of  Elgin  was  judged  the  best 
Canadian-bred  bitch,  as  well  as  the  best  locally-owned. 
Hefty  Mischief  got  winners'  bitches. 

An  especially  gratifying  victory  for  local  dog  fanciers 
came  when  L.  W.  Halliday's  bull-terrier  Etonian  Coun- 
tess defeated  the  Ottawa  star  Haymarket  Faultless 
for  best  of  breed.  Haymarket  Faultless  was  reserve 
at  Toronto  for  the  Duke  of  Connaught's  Cup,  and  is 
admittedly  one  of  the  best  of  the  fighting  Dreed  in 
Canada.  Etonian  Countess  was  shown  in  masterly 
fashion  by  "Bob"  Ross,  and  beat  her  Ottawa  rival  in 
front  and  body.  Judge  Hopton  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing Etonian  Countess  was  the  best  bull-terrier,  in 
body,  ever  bred,  and  stood  by  that  statement.  Eton- 
ian Countess  now  lacks  but  one  point  of  her  champion- 
ship— "Herald." 

The  wonderful  bloodhund  bitch  Undine,  owned  by 
J.  R.  Tennant,  of  Toronto,  was  adjudged  the  best 
dog  in  the  show  at  the  closing  of  the  Montreal  Kennel 
Club's  show.  It  is  a  long  time  since  a  blood-hound, 
something  of  an  obscure  breed  in  these  days,  has  been 

E laced  at  the-  top,  but  the  magnificent  qualities  of 
fndine,  probably  the  finest  specimen  of  the  breed  on 
the  continent,  were  not  to  be  denied.  L.  W.  Halli- 
day's bull-terrier  Countess  was  reserve  winner,  while 
best  of  opposite  sex  went  to  the  English  bull-dog 
Kersal  King,  with  J.  R.  Constantineau's  Dalmation 
Prince  of  Loreden,  reserve  winners. 

The  best  of  breed  decision  was  a  fore-gone  con- 
clusion among  the  knowing  ones,  but  the  judging  for 
the  best  of  opposite  sex  was  a  close  thing.  Kersal 
King,  wonderful  in  front,  head  and  type,  is  obviously 
unsound  behind — nearly  a  cripple,  in  fact,  and  the 
Dalmatian  was  certainly  not  "trying,"  practically  re- 
fusing to  show.  Behind  these  was  Haymarket  Fault- 
less, a  great  bull-terrier,  and  the  great  little  wire- 
haired  fox-terrier,  Ch.  Dusky  Bounce. 

Notwithstanding  petty  jealousies  of  breeders  and 
clubs  there  is  always  entnusiasm  at  the  Montreal 
show.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  raffle 
and  in  the  awarding  of  the  special  prizes. 

There  has  been  a  split  in  the  Bull  dog  fancy  of  Mont- 
real, a  new  club  being  formed,  which  somewhat  ruffles 
the  dignity  of  the  older  club,  which  is  all  lor  the 
betterment  of  the  breed,  this  little  rivalry  keying  up 
the  fanciers  as  witness  the  record  entry  of  Bull  dogs  at 
this  show. 

JUDGES. — Airedales,  Sid  Perkins,  Toronto.  Boston 
Terriers  and  toys,  C.  F.  Sullivan,  V.  S.,  Dorchester, 
M«»cs.  Sno-tin"  T"»o"p  A  Trudeau,  Lonftuei'l*3  Q. 
All  other  breeds,  Chas.  G.  Hopton,  New  York.  Referee 
R.  A.  Ross. 


Awards  of  London  and  St.  John  (N.B.)  shows  will 
appear  next  issue. 
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Canada  Needs  More  Money 
to  Carry  on  the  War 


H 


ERE,  in  a  sentence,  is  the  reason  why  the  Dominion  Government 
will  ask  you  in  November  to  buy  Canada's  Victory  Bonds. 
But  why  does  Canada  need  more  money  to  carry  on  the  war? 


WATERLOO  is  remembered  as 
one  of  the  great  battles  of 
the  world's  history,  but  Can- 
ada has  already  sent  overseas  to 
the  plains  of  France  and  Flanders 
more  than  twice  as  many  men  as 
were  engaged  on  both  sides  of  that 
great  battle. 


THIS  army  of  Canada's  splendid 
sons  who,  by  their  heroism 
are  helping  to  protect  'us — 
every  man,  woman  and  child  of  us — 
from  sharing  the  horrible  fate  of  the 
Belgians,  must  be  fed,  clothed,  equip- 
ped and  maintained  with  every  weap- 
on needed  in  the  fight. 


>attle.  on  needed  in  the  fight. 

For  this  purpose  alone  Canada  requires  over 

One  Million  Dollars  a  Day 


And  this  expenditure  is  constantly  increasing. 

This  is  one  reason — a  reason  that  will 
convince  you,  and  every  other  patriotic 
citizen,  that  if  Canada  needs  this  money, 
she  must  have  it. 

Moreover,  Great  Britain  has  been  ex- 
pending in  Canada,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  for  foodstuffs  and  the  various  muni- 
tions of  war. 

This  has  resulted  in  keeping  our  farmers, 
miners,  lumbermen,  fishermen  and  the  work- 
ers in  every  branch  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry fully  employed. 

Should  this  condition  now  be  disturbed, 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  Dom- 
inion would  undoubtedly  be  adversely  af- 
fected. 

Great  Britain  is  anxious  to  continue  buy- 
ing supplies   in   Canada.    But   Biitain  is 


bearing  so  tremendous  a  financial  burden 
on  production  at  home,  and  in  assisting  our 
Allies,  that  she  can  now  buy  only  on  credit 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Therefore  Canada  proposes  to  extend  to 
Great  Britain  the  credit  she  must  have  by 
borrowing  money  from  the  people  of  Canada 
through  the  sale  of  Canada's  Victory  Bonds. 

Thus  Great  Britain  will  be  enabled  to 
continue  buying  her  supplies  in  Canada 
and  to  pay  cash  for  them  to  the  Canadian 
producers.  This,  in  turn,  will  result  in  a 
continuance  of  that  business  activity  so 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  all  the  Can- 
adian people.  * 

So  every  man  and  woman  in  Canada  should 
prepare  to  buy  Canada's  Victory  Bonds  to 
the  very  limit  of  his  or  her  ability,  when 
they  are  offered  in  November. 


HELP  YOUR  COUNTRY  TO  HELP  YOU ! 

GET  READY  TO  BUY 

CANADA'S  VICTORY  BONDS 


Issued  by  Canada's  Victory  Loan  Committee  in  "co-operation  with 
the  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Dominion^of  Canada. 
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CANADIAN  DOGS  AT  DETROIT. 

Canadian  dogs  at  the  show  held  in  Detroit  on  27th 
September  given  by  the  Ladies'  Committee  of  Kennel 
Club  for  the  soldiers'  benefit,  made  the  following 
creditable  record. 

In  Poms,  Mrs.  O'Rourke  swept  everything  and  won 
cup  for  best  in  shew. 

Miss  Short  of  London  did  well  in  her  fox  terriers, 
winning  2  silver  cups  and  several  firsts. 

Mr.  Craig,  oi  London,  won  1st  and  2nd  in  English 
setters,  also  cup  for  best  setter  in  show. 

P.  Bowoen's  Vimy  Ridge  a  7  months'  old  Airedale 
bitch  puppy,  was  the  surprise  of  the  show,  winning 
1st  puppy  and  cup,  1st  novice  and  cup  for  best  Aire- 
dale in  the  show.  This  was  won  in  a  large  class  of 
Airedales,  many  of  them  old  winners. 


Big  Airedale  Specialty  Show,  Toronto,  Nov.  28th, 
Theo.  Offerman,  New  York,  Judge.  Report  will 
be  given  in  a  later  issue. 


ANSWERS  TO  KENNEL 
QUERIES 

In  answer  to  "A  Beginner,"  Welland,  Ont.,  we  would 
advise  that  if  he  will  write  the  National  Live  Stocks 
Records,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  he  will 
receive  all  the  information  he  asks  for  in  his  letter  of 
recent  date,  re  registration,  etc. 

In  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  writes  from  To- 
ronto re  the  breeding  of  Polam  Maxim  we  would  refer 
him  to  page  337  of  our  August  issue  which  contains 
a  short  reference  to  Polam  Maxim's  breeding  and  sale 
to  this  country  under  a  false  pedigree.  Name  of 
breeder  and  date  of  birth  in  this  case  we  are  not  sure 
of  but  think  it  would  come  under  rule  VI  of  the  Can- 
adian Kennel  Club.  Our  correspondent  can  obtain 
copy  of  these  rules  and  further  information  on  this 
point  by  writing  the  Canadian  Kennel  Club,  774  H 
Yonge  St.,  Toronto.  Polam  Maxim's  registration  is 
with-held  by  the  National  Live  stock  records,  Ottawa. 


We  call  the  attention  of  our  Beagle,  Pointer,  and  Setter  readers  to  the  announcement  of  the 
Canadian  Field  Trials  in  our  October  number.  These  will  be  held  at  Ojibway  near  Sandwich, 
Ont.,  the  week  of  November  6th.  It  is  hoped  that  everyone  in  Eastern  Canada  who  has  a 
Beagle  or  Bird  dog  which  he  thinks  the  best  ever  will  send  it  to  these  trials.  A  field  trial  win  is 
the  real  test  and  a  good  time  is  had  at  these  outings.  This  event  will  be  featured  and  illus- 
trated in  Rod  and  Gum 


BREAKING  IN  A  GUN-SHY  DOG 


In  breaking  a  gun-shy  dog  do  not  attempt 
much  work,  and,  under  no  circumstances, 
apply  force.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  take  the 
dog  hunting  every  day  without  a  gun.  If 
there  is  a  dog  in  the  kennel  that  hunts  well 
he  may  be  allowed  to  go  afield  with  such  a 
dog  now  and  again.  In  all  probability,  he 
will  walk  to  heel  -while  the  other  dog  hunts. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  will  begin 
to  take  an  interest  in  starting  out,  either 
with  or  without  the  other  dog.  Eventually 
the  dog  will  go  out,  and,  once  he  gets  a  taste 
of  game,  he  will  put  more  spirit  in  his  work. 

In  the  end,  he  may  hunt  well,  point  birds 
and,  possibly,  chase  them.  For  chasing  he 
may  be  restrained  mildly,  but  otherwise  he. 
should  be  permitted  to  have  his  own  way. 
He  may  even  be  worked  with  a  steady  old 
dog  and  taught  to  back.  If  he  will  search 
for  birds  and  point  them,  the  breaker  can 


make  an  attempt  at  getting  him  accustomed 
to  the  report  of  a  gun.  At  first  he  is  to  snap 
caps  while  the  dog  is  far  away,  taking  care 
that  the  dog  does  not  see  the  pistol.  Then 
he  will  try  the  effect  of  light  charges  of  pow- 
der. 

Should  the  breaking  of  caps  or  the  dis- 
charge of  powder  frighten  the  dog,  the  break- 
er is  to  treat  the  matter  with  absolute  in- 
difference. If  the  dog  choose  to  come  to 
heel,  let  him  have  his  own  way.  When  he 
gets  ready  he  will  go  to  work  again. 

When  the  dog  gets  so  that  he  will  pay  no 
attention  to  the  cracking  of  a  cap  at  a  dis- 
tance, he  may  be  accustomed  to  the  noise 
at  closer  range.  Before  the  gun  is  discharged 
it  should  be  carried  afield  for  a  few  days. 
The  dog  may  not  Jike  the  looks  of  it  at  first, 
but  his  suspicions  will  wear  off. 


A  fishing  party  upon  which  several  Nanaimo 
B.C.,  men  set  out  one  Sunday  foi  Home  Lake, 
was  rudely  interrupted  by  a  big  black  bear. 
He  strolled  out  into  the  middle  of  the  trail 
and  startled  two  stragglers  who  were  half  a 
mile  in  the  rear  of  the  main  party.  Although 
the  bear  speeded  up  on  his  way  west,  the  two 
men  lost  no  time  in  starting  out  towards  the 
east  to  catch  up  with  their  own  party. 
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Canada  Can  Boast 


of  possessing  the  largest  Ice  Skate  Factory  under  the 

British  flag. 

The  world  renowned  "Acme"  Skate  originated  and 
was  first  made  in  this  factory. 

Since  then  the  Company  has  been  untiring  in  their 
endeavor  to  keep  this  long  lead  ahead  of  others  by  making 


Starr  Skates 


the  "Acme"  of  perfection.  So  confident  are  they  of  the 
high  quality  of  Starr  Skates  that  every  Starr  Skate  sold 
carries  the  following 


GUARANTEE 


All  Starr  Skates  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  the  highest  quality.  If  they 
prove  defective  within  one  year,  your  dealer  will  exchange  them  for  a 
new  pair  FREE  of  CHARGE. 


Starr  Skates  are  made  in  many  models  specially 
adapted  for  all  forms  of  sport : 

Hockey — Racing — Figure — Rink 

Skating 


HE  STARR  MFG'CO.lmted 

MAKERS 
HALIFAX  N.S.CANADA 


FEATHERWEIGHT 


Write  for  our  latest  Catalog — now  ready — 
illustrating  all  leading  "Starr"  Models. 

The  Starr  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited 
Dartmouth,  N.  S. 
Toronto  Branch    —    122  Wellington  St.  W. 


From  One  of  the  Magazine's  Readers  in 
Salonika. 

Editor,  ROD -{AND  GUN  :— 
Dear  Sir: — 

I  have  just  received  my  June  copy  of  Rod 
and  Gun,  and  have  spent  a  most  enjoyable 
afternoon  in  my  dugout  reading  the  many 
articles  and  stories.  Now  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening  I  am  wondering  whether  you  would 
care  to  hear  about  a  "Rough"  shoot  I  had 
out  here. 

To  begin  with,  our  weapons  consisted  of 
a  pair  of  Belgian  shot-guns,  rather  after  the 
type  of  the  "Flobert"  in  your  "Guns  and 
Ammunition"  column  of  this  month's  issue. 
Our  cartridges  which  were  very  difficult  to 
get,  were  a  very  cosmopolitan  crew,  some 
were  Greeks  pure  and  simple,  (also  bad), 
others  English  smokeless,  and  the  last  Re- 
loaded Greeks. 

'We  set  out  for  a  lake  which  is  bordered 
on  one  side  by  reeds  an.d  along  the  end  by 
reeds  and  bush,  tailing  off  to  higher  ground 
with  some  willows  and  undergrowth. 

Riding  down  to  the  far  end  of  the  reeds, 
we  turned  our  horses  over  to  the  grooms  and 
commenced  to  work  back  to  the  bush.  There 
was  little  sport  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  we  got 
away  from  the  path,  the  fun  began  to  start. 
First  my  friend,  whom  I  will  call  X,  let  go  at 
a  snipe  bringing  it  down  nicely  on  the  first 
shot.  Then  I  had  one  and  missed  as  I  usually 
do  with  Jack  snipe.  After  that  the  fun  was 
fast  and  furious,  X  getting  about  four  braces 
while  I  got  one  brace.  We  soon  left  the 
snipe  patch  behind  and  wandered  along  a  bit 
nearer  to  the  marsh  where  I  had  seen  a  few 
ducks  rising.  We  put  up  some  teal  but  did 
not  get  a  shot,  and  strange  to  relate  struck 
a  hare  on  a  small  rising  piece  of  ground.  I 
wasn't  very  long  getting  him,  and  as  I  was 
picking  him  up  saw  some  ducks  coming  over 
which  I  had  startled.  My  friend  had  all 
the  luck  that  shot  and  pulled  one  down  to 


add  to  our  bag.  After  that  we  ran  into  some 
plover  and  each  got  a  brace  of  very  fine  fat 
ones.  I  think  they  were  more  like  the  Black 
Heart  Plover  than  any  other  species  we  have 
at  home. 

It  was  now  beginning  to  draw  near  the 
fighting  time  so  we  thought  we  might  as 
well  make  a  day  of  it  and  see  if  we  could 
get  any  more  ducks,  so  went  over  a  bit  of 
highland  down  to  the  brush  and  swamp  on 
the  far  side.  Fortune  favoured  us  there  too, 
as  we  got  a  brace  of  partridge  on  the  way 
over.  Then  we  arrived  at  our  particular 
spot  which  we  had  been  examining  with  glasses, 
for  some  days.  It  was  a  perfect  spot  for  wild 
fowl.  Nobody  ever  went  there  as  far  as 
we  could  see,  and  we  were  pleased  with  our 
choice.  As  we  approached  the  spot  we  could 
hear  what  sounded  to  us  like  millions  of 
ducks  and  geese.  At  the  outset  we  were 
doomed  to  disappointment  as  we  were  un- 
lucky enough  to  frighten  off  the  whole  lot  of 
them.  However,  we  decided  to  wait  and 
searched  around  for  a  good  spot  on  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  I  found  a  bush  about  six  feet 
high  into  which  I  scrambled.  We  had  not 
been  at  our  stations  very  long  before  we  heard 
ducks  and  geese  coming  down  to  us.  They 
were  a  bit  wary  at  first  and  did  not  come 
over  our  hides  but  as  it  grew  darker  they 
came  lower  and  lower.  One  flock  of  geese 
came  directly  over  my  hide  and  I  got  a 
beauty  with  right  but  made  a  clean  miss 
with  left.  In  the  meantime  X  got  a  nice 
brace  of  ducks,  and  I  got  another  brace  of 
mallards  later  on.  X  then  got  a  shot  at  a 
solitary  teal  and  floored  it  but  we  were  un- 
able to  find  it,  so  decided  we  would  go  home. 
We  had  a  long  ride  home  and  were  feeling 
rather  cold  and  tired  when  we  arrived  there, 
but  the  warmth  of  the  greeting  we  received 
when  our  bag  was  shown,  combined  with  a 
hot  rum  punch,  put  the  finishing  touch  on 
what  had  been  a  great  day,  and  gave  us  that 
feeling  which  everyone  experiences  after  a 
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All  Canada 
Is  Your  Security 


THE  essential  feature  of  any  in- 
vestment is  the  security  offer- 
ed, that  is,  the  ability  of  the 
borrower  to  repay  the  principal  and 
to  pay  the  interest  promptly  as  it 
falls  due. 

The  security  behind  Canada's  Vic- 
tory Loan  consists  of  all  the  re- 
sources, developed  and  undeveloped 
and  all  the  assets  of  all  the  people 
of  Canada,  supporting  Canada's 
promise  to  pay. 

Can  you  imagine  any  security  more 
rock-ribbed  in  its  soundness  than 
the  signed  pledge  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  backed  by  all  its  bound- 
less resources? 

There  is  no  security  so  secure;  for 
in  it  are  embraced  all  other  securities. 
Every  farm,  every  forest,  mine,  fac- 
tory, bank,  business,  every  conceiv- 
able kind  of  wealth  that  exists  within 
the  borders  of  this  great  Dominion — 
all  this  is  the  security  behind  Can- 
ada's Victory  Bonds. 

Canada's  Victory  Bonds  are  the 
promise  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
to  pay  a  specified  sum  of  principal 
money  at  a  given  date,  and  to  pay 


promptly  the  Interest  every  six 
months. 

Canada's  Victory  Bonds  are  always 
as  good,  and  at  most  times  better, 
than  cash.  For  this  reason:  if,  for 
example,  you  put  $100  in  a  safe,  at 
the  end  of  fourteen  years  you  would 
still  have  your  $100,  but  only  that, 
and  nothing  more.  But  if  you  put  a 
$100  Canada  Victory  Bond  in  the 
safe,  and  then  put  the  interest  on 
the  Bond  in  the  Savings  Bank,  each 
six  months,  and  let  this  interest 
accumulate,  you  will  have  at  the 
end  of  fourteen  years  at  least  $200. 

And  Canada's  Victory  Bonds  are 
readily  convertible  into  cash.  You 
can  sell  them  at  any  time.  Any 
bank  will  lend  you  money  upon  their 
security. 

Also  their  ownership  is  proof  that 
you  have  responded  to  the  call  to 
Save,  so  that  you  might  Serve  in 
this  the  vital  day  of  your  country's 
need — that  you  have  been  willing 
to  dedicate  your  savings  to  the 
noblest  purpose  to  which  money  was 
ever  applied — the  winning  of  Victory 
and  the  preservation  of  Freedom. 


Get  Ready  to  Buy 

Canada's  Victory  Bonds 

Issued  by  Canada's  Victory  Loan  Committee  in  co-operation  with 
the  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.     Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

EAD  CAIE  WANT  AWH 

EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms. Antiques  wanted.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  805 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  8  12T 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  wiih 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
selling  stork.     Blake  Vanatter.  Georgetown.  Ont.    .I.t  f 

FOR  SALE. — A  number  of  ferrets,  first  class  hunters, 
price  five  dollars  each,  apply  John  A.  MacDonald,  Port 
Burwell,  Ont.  11  IT 

DOGS. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  KENNELS,  GREENWOOD, 
MISS. — Have  for  Sale  Trained  Hounds,  for  Fox,  and 
Cat,  Wolf  and  Deer,  Coon  and  Oppossum  and  Skunk, 
Squirrels  and  Rabbits,  good  as  live.  Fine  lot  of  young 
dogs.  Trained  dogs  sent  on  15  days  trial.  10  cents 
for  illustrated  catalog.  5-T.F. 

FOR  SALE — Rabbit  hounds,  fox  hounds,  coon,  opos- 
sum. Squirrel  dogs,  setters,  pointers,  ferrets,  pet  and  farm 
dogs,    Catalogue  10c     Brown's  Kennels,  York.  Pa.  9-3T 

COONHOUNDS,  Big  game  hounds.  Rabbit  hounds, 
Airedales,  Fox  Terriers,  Bird  dogs.  Catalogue,  4  cents. 
Sam  Stephenson,  Covington,  Tenn.,  U.S.A.  9-4T 

The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels  of  Berry,  Ky.,  offer  for 
sale  setters  and  pointers,  fox  and  cat  hounds,  wolf  and  deer 
hounds,  coon  and  opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit 
hounds,  bear  and  hon  hounds.  Also  Airedale  terriers. 
All  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge  the 

?uality.    Satisfaction   guaranteed,   or   money  refunded. 
6  page  illustrated,  instructive  and  interesting  catalogue 
for  ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin.  9-T.F. 

FOR  SALE. — Airedale  puppies,  both  sex,  registered, 
very  choice,  also  ferrets.  Write  for  prices.  C.  A.  Yorke, 
Ruscomb,  Ont.  11  IT 

FOR  SALE — Trained  rabbit  and  fox  hounds,  guar- 
anteed. One  year  old  dogs  ready  to  train,  also  pups. 
Herman  Fischer,  Waterloo,  Ont.  11  IT 

FOR  SALE.— Ferrets  and  rabbit  hounds,  the  best 
hunting  stock  there  is.  Stamps  please.  L.  Walters, 
Norwich,  Ont.  11  2T 

HOUNDS  AND  HUNTING.— Monthly  magazine  of 
outdoor  life.    Has  live  Beagle,  Fox  and  Coon  Hound 
Departments.    Sample    free.    $1     per    year.  Address 
Hounds  and  Hunting,  Desk  R.  G.,  Decatur,  111. 
  11  IT 

HOUNDS — Hounds,  rabbit,  coon,  skunk,  opossum,  cat 
and  squirrel  dogs-as  good  as  live,  well  trained,  partly  trained 
and  pups.  Fox,  bear  and  wolfhounds,  fast  and  same. 
Collies,  Danes,  St.  Bernards,  English  shepherds,  Bostons, 
fox  terriers,  pointers  and  setters,  Airedales,  spaniels,  English 
mastiffs  and  bull  terriers.  Write  for  price  lists  describing 
90  breeds. 

VIOLET  HILL  KENNELS 

LAKE  WOLF  FARM  HANOVER, 


PA. 


DOGS- DOGS -DOGS -DOGS 

Pointers,  Setters,  St.  Bernards,  Newfoundlands, 
Collies,  Spaniels  and  all  variety  ot  Terriers. 
Write  me  your  wants.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
FRED.  P.  KIRBY 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  dAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


RABBIT  HOUNDS,  Fox  hounds,  Coon  hounds  and 
Beagles,  broken  stock  of  puppies;  sent  on  trial.  List  free. 
George  Walter,  Seven  Valleys,  Pa.  9-3T 

CANUCK  KENNELS  (Reg.)  Lindsay,  Ont.— Airedales 
and  duck  dogs.    If  you  want  a  good  dog  at  a  reasonable 

firice  look  up  what  we  have  to  offer.  Satisfied  customers 
rom  Alberta  to  Nova  Scotia.  Foxhound  puppies  for  sale 
by  Baldwin's  Prompter.  Prompter  beat  the  best  fox- 
hound out  of  the  States  and  is  without  a  doubt  the  best  dog: 
both  as  a  hunter  and  a  show  dog  in  Canada.  Something^ 
interesting  at  present  in  Airedale  puppies  and  bitched 
ready  to  breed,  a  good  investment  for  those  at  a  distance.) 
  11  IT 

PURE-BRED  AMERICAN  FOX  HOUNDS,  suitable 
for  Coon,  Fox,  Cat,  Wolves,  Deer  and  Rabbits.   July  and 
Walker  strain.    Trained  and  untrained,  also  puppies.  Ten; 
days"  trial  allowed.    J.  E.  Adams,  Herrick,  Illinois. 
 10  5T 

FOR  SALE. — Three  female  beagles,  hounds,  pups,: 
$5.00  each.  Arthur  Skinner,  26  Front  St.,  Orillia,  Ont. 
 11  IT 

FOR   SALE. — Registered   Redbone   coonhound,  four 
years  old,  $30.00.    Gustav  Stieler,  Kitchener,  Ont. 
 11  IT, 

FOR  SALE.— 1  No.  1  deerhound,  $35.00.  1  No.  1 
Newfoundland  Key,  $50.00.  F.  W.  Probst,  Box  60, 
Linwood.  Ont.  11  IT 

FOR  SALE. — Choice  pedigreed  wire  haired  foxterrier 

f ups,  two  months  old.  Prices  reasonable.  C.  H.  Joy,. 
roquois,  Ont.  ■   11  IT 

FOR  SALE. — Pure  bred  Irish  water  spaniel  puppies, 
both  sex,  $10.00.    W.  A.  Thomas,  Dunnville,  Ont. 

11  2T 


I.  R.  FISHEL'S  KENNELS 

The  best  in  Pointers,  Pup- 
pies, Broken  Dogs  and 
select  Brood  Bitches  for  sale 
at  all  times.  Cham.  Com- 
andre  Frank,  Cham.Armand 
Ham,  in  the  stud.  Write 
me  your  wants.  Dogs 
Educated  and  Boarded. 

U.  R.  FISHEL, 
Box  44  Hope,  Ind. 


- 


HOUNDS 


Gloucester  City 


COON,  FOX,  WOLF,  RABBIT  HOUNDS. 
PEDIGREED    AND     ELIGIBLE    TO  REGISTRY; 

Broke  dogs  sent  on  ten  days'  trial.    Money  back  guar* 
antee.  Nice  lot  of  puppies  from  6  to  9  weeks  ready  for 
XT         x  shipment  now. 

JNew  Jersey     —  oris  slater  &  sons,  oconee,  ill. 
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ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  staling  horse  power  required,  to  box  L. 
ROD  AND  GUN.  Woodstock.  Ont  T_F 

FOR  SALE— 23  ft!  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc., 
write  Box  F.  Rod  and  Gun.  Woodstock.  Ont  tf 

FOR  SALE — Semi  Speed  Square,  or  Round  Transom 
and  Compromise  stern  Hulls,  finished  ready  for  engine,  up 
to  30  ft.  length.  New.  Will  sell  cheap.  Box  A.  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada.    Woodstock.  Ont.  TF 

|  GUNS 

FOR  SALE. — 1895  Winchester  .30-40  with  reloading 
.    tools,  good  condition,  $22.00.     Marhn  (Ballard)  single 
shot,  target  with  reloading  tools,  fair  condition,  $10.00. 
W.  B.  Elliott,  96  Queenston  St.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

m     ii  it 

FOR  SALE. — Winchester  rifle — 30  U.S.  calibre,  Lyman 
gauge,  peep  sight,  ivory  bead  front  sight,  and  gun  case. 
All  perfect  condition,  $40.00  proposition.    Price  $18.00. 
V  A.  J.  McWilliams,  1340  Pocona  St.,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

 11  IT 

f  MARINE  ACCESSORIES 

FOR  SALE — One  Bryant  and  Berry  Propeller  Wheel. 
3  blade,  20  x  18,  rifiht  hand,  bore  1  %  in.  New,  will  sell 
cheap     Box  T.,  Rod  and  Gun.  Woodstock,  Ont  4-T.F 

SPECIALS 

FOR  SALE — Finest  speckled  trout  eggs,  fry,  fi  nger  lings, 
etc.,  at  the  private  hatchery  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Robinson,  Silver 
Creek.  Caledon.    Address  A.  R.  Robinson.  Claude.  Ont. 

Canadian  Blackbirds.  Five  fifty  per  thousand.  Yellow 
bands  five  seventy-five.  White,  six.  Less  in  lots,  five 
thousand  or  over.  Also  Western  Automatic  and  Expert 
traps.    Nelson  Long  441  Mary  St..  Hamilton.  Ont.     7- IT 

FOR  SALE — Ferrets  $3.00  or  $30.00  dozen.  Rabbits 
$2.00.  Eighteen  black  orpingtons,  two  cocks,  prize 
winners,  $50.00.  Stamp  please.  Dalton,  Wellsville, 
Ohio.  

UNITED  PROFIT  SHARING  COUPONS  taken 
in  exchange  for  Guns,  Pistols,  Knives,  Indian  Relics, 
Coins,  Stamps  and  Den  Decorations.  Booklet  for  stamp. 
Coin  Exchange,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  11  IT 

MARRY  IF  LONELY;  for  results,  try  me;  best  and 
most  successful  "Home  Maker";  hundreds  rich  wish 
marriage  soon;  strictly  confidential;  most  reliable;  years  of 
experience;  descriptions  free.  "The  Successful  Club", 
Box  556.  Oakland.  Calif.  11  IT 

TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN.  Woodstock, 
Ont.  TF 

Birds,  Animals,  Gameheads,  Bug-work;  send  me  your 
H trophies  to  be  mounted.    Price  list  and  shipping  tags  on 
request.    M.  J.  Hofmann,  Taxidermist,  1818  Bleecker  St., 

11  3T 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

RAW  FURS 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

As  I  have  access  to  the  leading  manufacturing 
markets,  I  can  give  you  the  highest  prices. 
A  square  deal  guaranteed,  and  express  paid  on 
all  shipments. 

J.  U.  NICHOLS 
Box  338  Ingersoll,  Ont. 


Get  into"  Line 
and  Play 

'Shoo  the  Kaiser' 


Greatest  Card  Game 
of  the  Age 

"Shoo  the  Kaiser"  is  a  game 
full  of  thrills  from  start  to 
finish.  It  is  easily  learned  and 
will  produce  more  genuine 
pleasure  than  any  other  game. 

Full  Directions  With  Every  Pack 

Order  yonrs  to-day — only  a 
limited  number  on  hand.  Mail- 
ed postpaid  on  receipt  of  25c, 
stamps  or  coin. 

Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 

Woodstock,  Ont. 


RE 


game 

(  fish  are  hooked  on 
'Dowagiac"  Minnows 
than  on  any  three  other 
makes  of  lure.    In  fact  the, 
standard  recipe  for  good 
fishing  is  "A  'Dowagiac 
Rod,  a  'Dowagiac'  Reel 
and  a  pinch  of 
'Dowagiac'  Min- 
nows; use  freely 
on  any  lake  or  fflftjf  Send 
stream.  ^KJpf or  Catalog 

The  new  Heddon  book  is  a  dandy.  Write  fo! 
copy — free.  Remember  the  Baby  Crab. 
James  Heddon's  Sons 
Dowagiac,  Mich. 


Pa.yn,or  AUTOMOBILE 

OX  THE  INSTALMENT  PLAN  OF 

H®^*  10.00  °0WN  and  $10.00  PER  MONTH 

■*-'23c  brings  full  explanation  with,  bulletin. 
Eureka  Auto  Co.,  Kebulldore.  B«avertown.  Pa. 
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successful  day  with  a  good  companion  and 
a  gun. 

Beside  the  small  game  you  frequently  run 
across  wolf  and  even  wild  pig,  and  when 
stuck  for  something  to  do  there  is  always 
the  wild  dog  which  makes  good  revolver 
practise. 

Reginald  Paul. 


An  Old  Subscriber's  Letter  from  "Somewhere 
in  Belgium." 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN;— 

At  times  some  of  us  boys  have  very  little 
to  do  but  rest  and  dream  of  home.  Enclosed 
find  the  result  of  one  of  my  dreams  and  here's 
hoping  that  it  comes  true. 

While  at  home,  ir^  Kenora,  Ontario,  I  was 
a  constant  reader  of  the  Rod  and  Gun,  and 
found  many  interesting  stories  of  outdoor 
life,  copies  are  often  found  among  the  boys 
here  and  are  read  through  many  times. 

If  the  enclosed  is  of  any  value  to  you  for 
publication,  I  would  like  to  see  it  in  print, 
wishing  you  every  success. 

Corpl.  L.  J.  Chubb. 

I  am  lying  in  my  dug-out, 

Where  I've  slept  the  whole  night  through, 

While  the  shells  were  bursting  round  us 

And  the  air  outside  was  blue; 

But  tonight  my  sleep  has  left  me, 

I  do  not  hear  the  noise, 

My  thoughts  are  back  near  my  old  home 

Where  I  knew  life's  sweetest  joys. 

I  can  see  an  old  log  cabin 

On  the  south  slope  of  a  hili, 

Half  hidden  in  the  jack-pines, 

Where  old  nature  works  at  will. 

Far  away  from  town  or  city, 

Why  the  boys  are  there  tonight 

For  the  big  game  season  opens 

In  the  morning  at  daylight. 

There  are  some  of  us  who  won't  be  there 

To  get  our  moose  this  fall, 

I  never  knew  how  much  I'd  miss 

That  old  familiar  call, 

Its  memory  takes  me  'long  a  trail 

That's  rough  and  hard  to  go, 

'Bout  half  way  down  the  coulee 

There're  fresh  hoof  tracks  in  the  snow, 

I  follow  them  along  the  creek, 

The  wind  blows  from  ahead, 

They  cross  a  little  poplar  knoll, 

Here's  where  he  stopped  and  fed. 

Now  they  strike  off  up  the  high  land, 
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And  in  a  sheltered  gap 

Where  the  sun  shines  down  between  the 
trees 

He  takes  his  mid-day  nap. 
Now  old  boy  go  easy, 
That  something  seems  to  say 
You  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
He's  not  very  far  away. 
It's  just  a  few  yards  to  the  top ; 
I  make  it  on  the  crawl. 
And  raise  my  head  up  slowly 
From  behind  an  old  wind-fall, 
My  heart  gives  four  or  five  hard  bumps, 
For  over  the  ravine 
On  a  little  patch  of  burnt-land 
Stands  the  finest  bull  I've  seen, 
I  raise  my  rifle  quietly, 
And  take  a  steady  aim, — 
Zip — Bang,  by  golly  that's  a  close  one,  boys 
Old  Fritz  is  at  it  again. 


Experiences  with  Coyotes  in  Manitoba. 

Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

Having  been  a  reader  of  your  magazine 
for  some  considerable  time  I  thought  I  would 
give  you  a  little  account  of  my  experience 
with  coyotes. 

I  live  about  two  miles  from  the  northern 
foothills  of  the  "Duck  Mountains"  where 
moose,  deer,  black  bear,  coyotes  and  smaller, 
game  are  plentiful  enough  for  good  hunting. 

In  1916  rabbits  and  grouse  were  very  scarce 
and  this  seemed  to  bring  the  coyotes  down 
more  into  the  valley  where  they  might  have 
a  fat  goose  or  chicken  from  some  one's  back- 
yard for  dinner.  Sometimes  they  became 
very  bold  and  once  Mr.  Coyote  came  in 
through  an  open  barn  door  in  daylight  and 
carried  away  a  chicken  while  two  men  were 
in  the  barn  not  thirty  feet  from  him.  As  a 
rule  coyotes  are  not  much  afraid  of  a  team 
which  gives  a  person  some  good  chances  if 
he  carries  his  rifle  with  him. 

While  at  work  in  the  field  I  put  my  rifle 
in  a  canvas  case  and  strap  it  onto  the  horses 
harness  so  as  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1916  I  shot  nine 
coyotes  while  plowing  etc.,  in  the  fields. 
About  the  middle  of  July  in  1916  I  purchased 
a  new  .303  Ross  sporting  rifle  and  since  the 
time  of  purchasing  have  shot  sixteen  coyotes 
and  various  other  game  with  it. 

You  are  welcome  to  use  this  letter  if  you 
consider  it  worth  publication. 
Lidstone,  Man.  Carl  D.  Finch. 
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A  Longshore  Gunner  Bringing  Home  the  Christmas  Dinner 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED,  PUBLISHER, 

Woodwork  Ontario 


Lockwood 
Ash  Out- 
board Motor 

1  cyl.,  2  h.  p. 
Battery,  $70; 

Magneto,  $90. 
A  detachable 
Motor,  with 
SteeringRud- 
der,  indepen- 
dent of  the 
Propeller. 


Frisbie. 

ei man's  friend,  the  Engine  that  will 
take  you  home  in  the  teeth  of  a  hurri- 
cane. We  know.  See! 

Exclusively  Canadian  Dis- 
tributors for  best  Marine 
Engines  known.  Guaran- 
tee satisfaction, or  money 
refunded.  Free  Booklet  on 
any  make. 


Sole  Agent  for  Stan- 
dard Reverse  Gear 
and  the  famous 
Aerothrust  Out- 
board Motor. 

Brokers  for  Com- 
mercial Vessels, 
Yachts,  and  Boats 
of  all  Types.  Free 
Illustrated  Boating 
List  for  10c  stamps. 


A  trial  will  convince  you 
this  is  the  Engine  you 
have  been  looking  for.  6  h  p. .  $120. 
I-$160.    12  $200.    1  cyl.  2j  h.  p.,  $65. 

4-$80.  4  cyl.,  4  eye. .  14  20  h.p.  $865,  r  R  iM*/ J7T  n  7 - 
Unit  Power  Plant,   complete,  $475.      nAIJJ*  Xt  U  /v 


OLD  ENGINES 
TAKE  N  IN 


Six  cylinder,  Model  EB,  SO  to  55 H.  P. 
This  is  the  Aristocrat  Motor 


Kermath  A 
4  cyl.,  4  eye 
is  all-right 


A  darn  good^motor  for  a  real  cruiser, 
and  every  user  knows  it,  why  not  you? 
12  h.  p.,  $335.  glfr— $370.  20— $435. 
Unit  Plant,  12  h.  p..  $150.  16— $490. 
30— $550. 

ALL 
MOTORS 

AND 
GEARS 
SOLD 
F.O.B. 
TORON- 
TO 


30  ft.  Aux.  Mack- 
inac,    $450,  Ont. 
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Steel  Fishing  Rods 

Will  these  be  on  Your 
Christmas  Tree  ? 

It  is  every  American's  desire  .to  be  patriotic/  The     -  -f 
most  practical  and  valuable  patriotism  is  to  keep  <J 
■       your  health  in  such  perfect  condition  that  you  can  | 
:      render  the  most  efficient  'service  to  your  country,  n 
your  industry,  your  profession  and  your  family 
The  surest  assurance  of  good   health  is_  to 
'     become  so  absorbed  in  an  alluring  recreation 
.  that  you  will  forget  your  war  worries,  business 
troubles  and  family  losses.  -To  this  end  we 
suggest  that  Santa  Clans  put  on  your  Christ- 
mas Tree"  as  many  of  these  wonderf uj 
-Bristol"  Rods  and  Meek  Reels  as  neces- 
'sajry  to  while  away  the  . rest  days  with  the 
_  maximum  of  pleasure.  '  Such  rest  and  rec- 
reation are  absolute  necessities  to  most 
men.    They  have  been  under  such  busi- 
ness and  professional  strain  as  to  exhaust 
their  reserve  powers. 

Christmas  is  tire  time  to  think  about  the 
kindly  things  of  life,  'What  greater 
Ymdness  than  to  give  to  a  husband,, 
her,. father,  sweetheart,  friend,  " 
ness  acquaintance,  customer  or 
neighbor  "a  return  of  good  health,     t  - 
and  happiness,  and  joy  of  living. 

Give  him  a  "Bristol''  Rod  and  a 
TMeek  Reel.  You  will  seek-  far 
^without  doing  as  well. 

„     Two  Catalogues  Free 

ow.  describing-'  and  *  illustrating  "  Bti-toi  *' 


iE  HORTON  MFG.  CO. 

\%  Hortoit  St,  Bmtol,  Conn. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch 
PHIL  8.  BJvKEART  CQ. 
Market  St.,      S*n  F*»nei$t$,  C«J. 
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A  NATURALISTS  CHRISTMAS 


QAID  'Laddie,  Junior':  "What 
^  are  you  going  to  have  for  dinner 
^  this  Christmas?" 
'This  ice  will  break  up  again  and 
we  may  kill  a  duck  for  our  dinner," 
I  told  him.  A  most  remarkable 
freeze  up  this  1916  one  had  been. 
On  November  21st,  while  on  the 
mainland  getting  the  mail,  just  as  I 
emerged  from  a  friend's  house  after 
lunch  we  espied  the  long  icy  fingers 
trailing  over  the  calm  lake.  By  the 
time  we  made  the  canoes  nearly  all 
of  Rice  Lake  was  frozen  over.  We 
broke  our  way  as  far  as  the  home 
camp  on  the  Beaver,  then  my  friend 
continued  on  to  the  Otonabee's  mouth 
breaking  his  way  easily.  I  watched 
him  returning  at  sunset  when  the  ice 
was  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
Plunging  and  rolling  and  paddling 
at  the  same  time  he  managed  to 
make  steady  if  slow  progress,  the 
falling  bow  continually  cracking  the 
ice  ahead  of  him  and  the  roll  of  the 
canoe  making  a  bit  of  a  swell  to 
partially  break  it  up — hard  work  this 
on  canoes  and  paddles.  I  breathed 
easier  when  I  saw  him,  or  heard  him, 
rather,  in  the  dark,  cease  smashing 
and  draw  his  canoe  up  on  the  mile 
distant  southern  shore. 

"Is  the  hole  large  enough  yet?" 
queried  Laddie  the  next  morning. 
It  was  an  hour  before  the  first  faint 
light  and  he  was  out  off  the  North 
Point  of  the  Beaver  breaking  a  duck- 
decoying  hole  in  the  half  inch  ice 
with  a  long  pole  and  many  a  leaping 


BONNYCASTLE  DALE 

plunge  and  roll  of  the  canoe. 

"Yes,"  I  howled  at  him  amid  the 
terrific  crunching  he  was  making,  so 
out  splashed  a  dozen  decoys  and  he 
drew  the  canoe  ashore  and  down  we 
sat  on  the  cold,  cold  rocks  to  await 
the  dawn.  The  only  open  water  was 
in  the  river  mouth,  a  mile  to  the 
north.  Thousands  of  ducks  had 
crowded  in  there  and  not  a  hunter 
ready  for  the  "freeze  up  shoot."  It 
kept  us  busy  throwing  rocks  and 
paddling  forth  and  rocking  the  canoe 
to  hold  the  opening  we  had  made. 
Dawn  came — and  not  a  shot  in  all 
the  lake.  "Splash  !  splash  !"  Some 
fool  Red  Breasted  Mergansers  splash- 
ed into  our  tiny  pool — still  never 
a  shot.  We  do  not  kill  anything  we 
cannot  eat  and  I  prefer  my  fish  with 
scales  on,  rather  than  feathers,  thanks. 
All  morning  those  hosts  of  Bluehills 
and  Red  heads,  Black  Ducks  and 
Whistle-wings,  Buffleheads  and  fish- 
eating  ducks  sat  undisturbed  at  the 
river  mouth  and  never  a  good  duck 
did  we  get. 

Before  daylight  on  November  23rd 
tremendous  rumbling  and  crackling 
sounds  indicated  where  the  duck- 
hunters  were  starting  forth.  Stand- 
ing up  in  their  canoes  they  pushed 
them  ahead  on  their  canoe-runners 
by  the  use  of  long-handled  ice-chisels. 
Four  canoes,  heralded  by  their  thun- 
derous passage,  slid  past  us  in  the 
dawn  of  the  cold  morning  and  those 
ducks  returning  to  the  open  mouth  of 
the  river  got  a  warm  welcome,  as  did 
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the  few  that  came  to  interview  our 
decoys  in  the  ice-hole.  In  any  event 
that  Christmas  dinner  problem  was 
solved.  I  would  once  again  advise 
our  lawmakers  to  delete  the  law  as 
to  early  shooting,  yes  and  late  shoot- 
ing too,  as  it  is  universally  broken. 
The  next  day  the  ice  was  all  gone 
again  and  a  smiling  if  cold  lake  was 
with  us  once  more.  The  next  day 
the  lake  was  again  a  glittering  sheet 
of  ice  with  only  the  river's  mouths 
open.  This  ice  lasted  but  three  days 
and  again  on  the  29th  we  were  pad- 
dling almost  everywhere.  On  the 
3rd  of  December  it  tried  to  freeze  up 
once  more  and  on  the  12th  it  did 
finally  freeze  up  for  good.  Still  there 
were  some  ducks  travelling  between 
here  and  Lake  Ontario,  getting  a  bit 
of  food  in  the  open  swift  waters  of 
the  many  rivers,  so  the  lad  must 
needs  try  ice-decoying.  I  present 
you  with  a  set  of  pictures  of  this 
work,  the  most  picturesque  we  do. 
I  have  done  it  when  we  were  entirely 
without  decoys  and  had  to  cut  up 
chunks  of  the  frozen  sod  and  throw 
them  out  on  ice  so  treacherous  we 
dare  not  use  it  save  with  a  canoe 
pushed  ahead.  It  certainly  was  re- 
markable to  see  the  whistlers  decoy 
to  those  black  earth  clods,  they  in- 
stantly saw,  as  they  neared  the  sur- 


face, that  it  was  not  water  (evidently 
they  were  young  birds  that  had  never 
seen  ice) — then  came  the  frantic 
upswerve,  the  sharp  "ping"  of  the 
gun,  the  loud  resounding  thud  of  the 
bird  as  it  struck  and  grunted  and 
rebounded. 

"Get  down!  Get  Down!— GET 
DOWN  !!"  frantically  implored  Lad- 
die. A  fool  Whistler  saw  the  decoys. 
"Good  feeding  there,"  he  argued. 
Remember  all  the  decoying  I  have 
ever  seen,  outside  the  breeding  sea- 
son, is  done  to  share  in  the  food  the 
grouped  decoys  proclaim  as  being 
found  there.  We  saw  a  remarkable 
sight  off  this  very  point  last  May. 
It  is  well  known  by  all  naturalists 
that  the  males  outnumber  the  females 
on  the  Northern  flight  of  the  migra- 
tion of  the  wild  ducks,  the  females 
being  more  easily  decoyed  and  ap- 
proached and  killed  than  the  &hy 
watchful  males.  We  observe  this  in 
the  Bluebills,  Whistlers,  Redheads, 
Canvas  backs  and  all  the  Mergansers 
save  the  Hooded,  these  are  usually 
mated  when  they  arrive;  so  come  in 
pairs.  I  have  seen,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  more  females  among  the  Buffle 
heads  than  males  and  here  we  see 
more  females  than  males  among  the 
southbound  teal,  as  the  males  un- 
doubtedly take  another  way  on  the 
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fall  migration  line.  The  sight  re- 
ferred to,  however,  was  one  Red 
Breasted  Merganser  northward  bound 
with  fifteen  females.  He  surely  was 
a  Turkish  bird  that  and  no  "Lord  of 
the  Harem"  could  have  been  prouder 
of  his  numerous  wives.  I  forsee 
much  trouble  for  him  when  he  reaches 
his  northern  nesting  lake  near  the 
Height  of  Land,  (or  Winnipegosis 
if  prairie  bound).  There  the  many 
unlucky  bachelors  will  take  a  hand  in 
this  one  to  fifteen  game. 

"SHOOT,"  whispered  Laddie.  If 
his  finger  had  ever  closed  on  that 
duck  the  way  it  did  on  my  arm  I  need 
not  have  wasted  a  charge  of  numter 
five  on  the  poor  bird.  It  is  odd  to 
see  the  sweeping,  dusting  charge  of 
shot  strike  the  ice  and  the  bird  when 
the  second  barrel  speedily  puts  it 
out  of  any  pain.  I  do  not  yet  allow 
Laddie  Junior  to  shoot  and  Laddie 
Senior  was  using  a  gun  that  takes  a 
35  pound  shell  in  that  distant,  land 
known  as  "Somewhere  in  France."  A 
very  late  Black-duck  essayed  tc  pass 
in  the  early  morning.  Two  of  them 
looking  like  shade ws  in   the  mist 


and  snow  and  greyness  of  the  day, 
drifted  noiselessly  past  the  decoys. 
"Ping!  Ping!"  sang  the  twelve-bore 
0 — "Thud"  squashed  something  into 
the  soft  snow  and  a  really  goodly 
Christmas  dinner  lay  there  for  the 
picking  up. 

Some  laughable  things  have  hap- 
pened where  we  sat  shivering  this 
cold  December  day.  This  North 
Point  of  the  Beaver  has  been  noted 
among  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Ojib- 
way  family  as  a  great  shooting 
ground.  Once,  one  old  chief  return- 
ing from  a  white  hunter's  camp  on  a 
cold  December  day,  when  the  shores 
were  icy  and  the  lake  water  chill, 
sailed  his  canoe  right  up  onto  the 
lightly  shelving  beach  and  staggered 
off  to  his  tent  laden  with  game  and — 
scmething  else  too.  His  dogs — 
taught  to  guard  his  canoe — ran  play- 
fully down  the  beach  and  leaped  into 
the  craft  which  promptly  slid  down 
the  icy  beach  and  launched  forth 
with  sail  well  set  and  two  foolish- 
looking  open  mouthed  dogs  as  sole 
crew.  Result,  a  jug  of  fire-water  gone 
"plump"  where  it  would  do  no  harm 
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to  any  red  man's  system.  We  picked 
up  our  few  whistlers  and  the  plump 
black  duck  and  I  photographed  the 
lad  with  the  last  bag  for  the  year. 

"Christmas  Day"  at  camp  Laddie 
awoke  me  early  unpacking  his  stock- 


Laddie  Junior  was  taking  stock. 

After  dinner  in  the  "Shanty",  whea 
the  Christmas  goodies  our  kind  friend* 
on  the  mainland  had  showered  us 
with  had  been  examined,  and  after 
we  had  drunk  the  health  of  the  dear 


AFTER  THE  COLD  DAY'S  SPORT 


ing.  It  was  none  too  f  ill  this  year  as 
all  the  good  things  we  could  possibly 
spare  went  into  Laddie  Senior's  third 
Christmas  package,  packed  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  Nos.  1  and  2  had  sped  off 
many  weeks  before  for  that  chilly 
dugout  the  boy  now  calls  home. 
Nevertheless  Laddie  Junior  had 
enough  to  remind  him  that  Good 
Old  Father  Christmas  can  find  both 
islands  in  icebound  lakes  and  artillery 
boys  in  France.  Goodness  knows  I 
owe  the  rotound  bellied  knight  an 
humble  apology.  If  ever  he  came 
down  that  stovepipe  he  must  be  in 
an  awful  mess  for  I  confess  I  did  not 
clean  it  out  for  him. 

Outside  a  bright  sun  gleamed  on 
the  diamond  studded  snow  and  the 
wee  "shanty"  with  its  blue  column 
of  smoke  rising  from  it  presented  a 
quaint  appearance  on  the  white  snrw 
blanket.  Don't  tell,  but  a  good  fairy 
on  the  South  Shore  wished  a  tender 
fowl  onto  me,  so  we  did  not  eat  of 
the  big  black  duck  after  all.  Inside 


Gunner  "Somewhere  in  France"  Lad- 
die Junior  began  to  read  the  list  of 
his  wild  free  pets  in  Rice  Lake  waters. 

"One  of  your  Christmas  presents 
is  a  little  list  of  the  birds  we  picture 
all  the  year.  I  guess  there  must 
have  been  two  dozen  pairs  of  Loons, 
Northern  Divers,  nesting  here  and  a 
few  Black-throats  just  visiting  and 
say  there  were  hundreds  of  pied-bill 
grebe  water-flapping  to  make  their 
wings  strong  and  quite  a  few  Horned 
Grebe  too,  and  do  you  remember  the 
big  western  Grebe?  Thcv  fly  like 
a  duck  and  cry  like  a  child.  One 
really  scared  us.  It  was  in  the  marsh 
wounded  and  it  cried  and  wailed 
all  night  long.  Only  a  few  of  these 
were  visitors  on  the  Great  Migration 
and  all  are  now  gone  to  warm  south- 
ern states.  A  few  hundred  Herring 
Gulls,  those  were,  some  Glaucus  .the 
grey- winged  ones  that  cry  "P*  lice! 
Police!  Police!"  and  try  to  make  a 
living  robbing  the  fishing  ducks,  a 
few  Kittiwakes  and  Black  Terns,  the 
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las*  so  tame  they  went  all  over  the 
marsh  after  our  canoe.  How  they 
did  "creek-crack"  when  we  found 
the  dark  spotted  eggs  on  the  mud- 
hank,  but  the  Kitti wakes  were  more 
inquisitive  and  one  even  alighted  on 
our  canoe  masthead.  They  are  all 
away  South  too.  We  did  see  a  Cor- 
morant, just  a  lonely  migrant,  but 
not  a  single  Pelican,  I  can  only  hear 
of  one  being  seen  here  in  recent  years. 
There  were  huge  flocks  of  American 
Mergansers  chasing  the  schools  of 
small  fish  all  over  the  lake,  wing- 
flapping  them  into  shallows  and  gorg- 
ing on  ihem,  keeping  down  the  coarse 
fish  and  feeding  their  own  long  tum- 
mies. Say  but  the  males  were  big 
chaps,  once  when  a  hunter  killed  one 
it  looked  like  a  long  salmon-tinted 
white  pillow  when  he  held  it  up. 
Shut  your  eyes  when  you  eat  it  and 
it's  fish  or  fowl  just  as  you  wish. 
Do  you  remember  the  hundreds  of 
Red  Breasted  Mergansers?  Many  a 
one  came  and  slept  and  dozed  away 
in  our  decoys.  There  were  dozens 
of  Hooded  Mergansers  too  in  the 
river  and  marshes  but  there  were 
more  Black  Ducks  than  any  other 
loral  ones.  I'll  bet  each  one  has 
extra  eyes  for  they're  awfully  hard 
to  get  near.  What  a  big  raft  of  them 
sat  for  weeks,  off  the  island.  I  know 
a  few  that  will  not  join  in  the  Long 
Migration  unless  you  and  I  start 
flying.  We  saw  one  big  flock  of 
Mallards  and  a  few  single  ones,  very 
few  Widgeon,  green  or  blue-winged 
Teal,  an  odd  Pintail  or  so  but  many 
more  Wood-ducks  than  for  the  past 
few  years.  All  these  went  far  to 
the  South,  but  the  hundreds  of  Can- 
vas-backs and  redheads  and  the  thou- 
sands of  big  and  little  Blue-bills 
manage  to  make  a  hard  winter  living 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  making  them 
very  poor  and  thin  for  the  Spring 
flight.  Then  they  come  back  here 
and  fatten  up  for  about  eight  weeks. 
What  dandy  flocks  of  Whistlers  there 
were,  some  Barrow's  but  mostly  Am- 
erican* Golden  Eyes.  Say!  it's  just 
great  when  they  come  along  whistling 
like  one  of  my  chums  and  curve 
right  in  for  the  decoys.  The  few 
flocks  of  "Long  Tails"  or  "Coween" 
flew  like  wild  pigeons,  curving  and 
doubling  but  never  noticing  the  de- 


coys. I  guess  they  are  usually  driven 
in  here  when  the  big  lakes  are  too 
wild.  There  were  regular  proces- 
sions of  Surf  Ducks — kill  one  and 
the  rest  close  up  and  fly  on  with 
never  a  break.  You  remember  the 
one  which  used  to  visit  our  decoys 
and  stare  stupidly  ai  as  when  we 
waved  our  hats  to  welcome  it  again — 
and  the  bunches  of  Ruddies,  how 
often  we  killed  them  when  we  were 
sure  we  saw  a  Bluebill.  I  wonder 
whe  told  the  big  Canada  Geese  that 
we  were  dangerous  for  although  we 
saw  numerous  flocks  we  never  got 
a  shot  all  fall  although  the  .22  Special 
was  always  loaded.  And  think  of 
the  silly  Bitterns  we  saw,  pointing 
the'r  bills  to  the  sky  and  standing 
there  stiff  as  if  they  were  stuffed 
birds.  I'm  going  to  try  to  snare 
one  some  day,  the  Lesser  looked  like 
stripes  of  orange  and  gold  as  they 
darted  across  the  marsh.  How  many 
Great  Blue  Herons  (why  do  most 
people  call  Herons  "cranes")  do  you 
think  came   to  the  big  heronry  on 
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the  Otonabee  this  year?  I  guess  two 
hundred  and  with  their  young  as 
many  as  five  hundred  went  away  in 
late  October  and  November.  A  rare 
Green  Heron  came  to  the  river  marsh- 
es "Fly-up-the-creek"  we  call  them 
as  they  always  go  ahead.  Large 
numbers  of  Virginia  and  Carolina 
rail  bred  in  the  drowned  lands  and 
the  nests  of  the  Florida  Gallinule 
edged  the  marshes.  If  you  are  not 
•  too  particular  call  it  the  "Mudhen" 
and  a  jolly  good  hen  it  is  too  for  the 
table,  the  very  best  bit  of  wild  fowl 
served  on  our  camp  table.  You  say 
you  wonder  how  I  can  get  my  ears 
greasy  eating  them!  Well  blame  the 
Mudhens.  I  used  to  get  these  and 
the  Wood- ducks  mixed.  Do  yoa  re- 
member when  I  wrote  you  about  the 
Wood-hens  and  the  Mud-ducks? 
What  a  great  big  flock  of  Coot  arrived 
last  October!  How  they  used  to 
scuttle  away  over  the  water  when  our 
canoe  came  along  through  the  rice- 
beds.  You  couldn't  shoot  them. 
If  we  had  many  a  duck  we  would  have 


scared  up  out  of  shot!  And  do  you 
recall  the  great  flocks  of  Yellow-legs 
and  spotted  Sandpipers  and  Killdeer 
and  the  beautiful  Golden  Plover  we 
used  to  call  down  out  of  the  sky  right 
over  the  tent.  All  are  now  gone 
far  South;  so  are  the  few  wood-cock 
and  Wilson  Snipe,  but  the  good  old 
Ruffed  Grouse  are  still  here,  even  if 
it  is  cold  this  Christmas  Day.  We 
saw  Mourning  Doves  this  year  also 
and  thousands  of  Red-winged  Black- 
birds and  several  hundred  thousand 
swallows  in  a  great  migration  flight 
resting  in  the  big  marshes.  They 
made  the  trees  look  as  if  they  were 
in  leaf  again  so  closely  did  they  sit. 
If  a  million  does  not  sound  too  big 
I  would  like  to  say  there  were  a  mil- 
lion in  that  flock,  and  as  each  one 
ate  many  hundred  midges  per  day — 
well,  I  guess  you  had  better  get  a 
large  sheet  of  paper  and  figure  that 
out.  I'm  too  hungry  for  the  rest  of 
my  Christmas  dinner  candies  to  read 
any  more  Rice  Lake  Natural  His- 
tory." 


H.  C.  Haddon 


CULTUS  MOUNTAIN,  although 
you  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
fact,  is  situated  in  a  little  known 
corner  of  the  Selkirks.  Aloof  and 
majestic,  by  very  reason  of  its  size, 
it  dwarfs  the  surrounding  mountains 
into  insignificance,  towering  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  highest  of 
them.  No  mere  recital  of  figures 
can  convey  anything  to  you.  To 
say  that  it  is  so  many  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level  is  to  state  a  fact,  and 
nothing  else,  and  can  give  to  you  no 
hint  as  to  its  beauty  and  grandeur. 

A  veritable  giant  among  pygmies, 
it  stands  in  its  eternal  solitude,  while 
left  and  right,  south  and  north,  the 
ranges  of  smaller  mountains  radiate 
from  it  like  the  arms  of  a  'starfish. 

Except  for  one  or  two  isolated 
peaks  the  other  mountains  are  all 
below  timber  line,  and  are  clothed 
to  the  summit  with  living  growth, 
but  Cultus  stands  out  clear  cut  and 
distinct,  towering  above  them  in  its 
nakedness. 

After  leaving  the  serried  ranks  of 
the  timber — chiefly  hemlock  and  bal- 
sam, you  continue  to  ascend  while 
the  growth  dwindles  to  a  few  stunted 
scrubs,  and  finally  ceases  altogether. 
With  the  absence  of  the  trees  the 
scenery  becomes  wilder  and  more 
picturesque.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
as  you  know,  that  the  timber  acts 
as  a  shield  to  the  forces  of  Nature. 
Robbed  of  this  protection,  the  ele- 
ments have  full  play,  and  travelling 


becomes  harder  by  reason  of  the 
ground  being  broken  and  torn  up. 
Here  on  the  exposed  parts  the  rains 
of  countless  years  have  washed  away 
the  earth  until  the  rocky  backbone 
of  the  mountain  stands  out  in  all  its 
nakedness.  With  none  to  deny  them,, 
wind  and  rain  and  snow  and  storm 
have  held  undisputed  sway  for  cen- 
turies— and  Nature  is  never  station- 
ary. She  is  either  continually  build- 
ing up,  grain  by  grain,  or  else  she  is 
destroying,  equally  as  relentlessly, 
and  here  you  can  see  her  ac  work. 

Rocks  that  once  were  covered  with 
soil  were  first  uncovered  and  then 
whipped  into  sharp  crags — and  now, 
with  flood  and  snowslide  and  glacier, 
the  peaks  are  gradually  being  round- 
ed off  again — and  up  here  on  the 
top  of  the  world,  the  ground  is  littered 
with  the  debris.  Here  is  several 
hundred  yards  of  sharp  rockslide 
brought  down  by  some  forgotten 
snowslide — further  on  is  the  deep 
scar  of  some  old  glacier.  Rocks  are 
everywhere,  some  still  standing  in 
all  the  grandeur  of  unscalable  crags, 
others  overcome  by  the  elements, 
and  now  no  more  than  the  obstacle 
of  rugged  badlands — than  which  there 
is  no  crueller  travelling. 

Nor  is  Life  wholly  dead  up  here, 
and  in  the  sheltered  valleys  and 
plateaus  you  can  find  little  meadows 
tucked  away,  a-riot  with  the  beauty 
of  their  flora — fleabane,  speedwell, 
saxifrage  and  a  dozen  others  in  the 
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wonder  of  the  short  Alpine  summer. 
If  you  are  observant  you  may  also 
find  certain  tracks,  and  by  that  you 
may  know  that  this  is  the  home  of 
ovis  canadensis.  In  short  you  are 
in  sheep  country. 

After  a  winter  of  exceptionaf  mild- 
ness, with  a  snowfall  that  was  almost 
a  record  for  lightness,  spring  came 
early  to  the  rugged  badlands  above 
timber  line  on  Cultus.  All  along 
the  southern,  slopes  the  snow  had 
vanished,  driven  back  into  its  last 
strongholds  among  the  higher  peaks 
— and  here,  in  early  June,  the  ground 
was  not  only  clear  of  its  white  winter 
garment,  but  was  already  green  and 
verdant  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Alpine  vegetation. 

Flowers  and  grasses  alike  inter- 
mixed had  already  formed  a  thick 
carpet  of  luxuriant  growth,  for  once 
the  snow  has  gone,  Nature  loses  no 
time  in  covering  the  ground. 

Here  along  the  southern  side  of  the 
mountain  there  was  the  same  con- 
fusion of  tumbled  rocks  that  was  in 
evidence  elsewhere — and  among  these 
badlands  were  scattered  the  little 
Alpine  Meadows  that  were  the  feed- 
ing grounds  of  the  bighorn. 

None  of  them  were  of  any  con- 
siderable size — indeed  few  would  be 
any  larger  than  three  or  four  acres — 
and  in  between  them,  and  around 
them,  forming  a  perfect  natural  de- 
fence, were  the  piled  up  rocks,  prac- 
tically impassable  to  anything  but 
sheep  or  goat. 

Hidden  away  in  an  almost  in- 
accessable  spot  among  a  wild  col- 
lection of  sharp  crags  and  big  glacier 
worn  boulders,  a  young  ewe  was 
standing  one  morning  in  early  June. 
In  the  hours  that  preceded  the  dawn 
the  spirit  of  spring  had  found  her, 
and  now  her  two  lambs  were  totter- 
ing on  shaky  legs  beside  her.  With 
every  nerve  alert  for  danger,  and 
with  nuzzling  nose  trying  to  impart 
to  the  poor  little  frightened  twins 
some  slight  idea  of  all  her  maternal 
love  and  solicitude,  the  ewe  kept 
guard  while  the  shaky  youngsters 
helped  themselves  to  their  first  meal. 

While  they  fed,  kneeling  to  the 
feast  they  were  not  yet  strong  enough 
to  stand  to,  the  ewe  showed  her 
nervous  concern  with   little  rapid 


bleatings,  and  while  the  lambs  sat- 
isfied their  infant  hunger,  butting 
with  impatient  heads,  the  mother 
licked  them  lovingly. 

The  meal  of  rich  warm  milk  speed- 
ily gave  them  strength,  and  when 
the  ewe  turned  to  go  away  the  lambs 
were  for  following  at  her  heels. 

Though  these  were  her  first  young, 
instinct  stepped  in  to  help  the  ewe, 
telling  her  the  things  that  experience 
had  not  yet  taught  her. 

With  careful  head  she  butted  and 
guided  the  lambs  into  a  place  of 
safety  between  two  rocks,  where 
nothing  could  get  at  them  except  by 
the  front.  Here  the  ewe  waited  for 
a  few  minutes  until  the  lambs  had 
lain  down ;  and  then,  seeing  that  they 
made  no  further  attempt  to  follow 
her,  she  moved  away  from  the  rocks 
and  out  onto  the  nearest  patch  of 
herbage,  where  she  commenced  to 
feed. 

Over  on  the  far  corner  of  the  little 
meadow  another  ewe  was  doing  the 
same  thing.  Her  single  lamb  had 
been  born  several  days  back,  and 
would  soon  be  old  enough  to  venture 
out  onto  the  pasture. 

Days  that  were  full  of  possible 
danger  passed  in  safety,  and  the 
twins  grew  lustily  strong  on  the  rich 
diet  that  their  mother  provided  them 
with.  But  this  is  the  rule  with  all 
wild  babies.  Their  period  of  actual 
weakness  and  helplessness  must  be 
short  if  they  are  ever  to  survive. 
The  two  ewes  that  were  using  this 

E articular  meadow  soon  joined  forces, 
oth  for  company  and  safety.  The 
sheep  at  this  time  of  the  year  were 
scattered  all  over  the  range,  the  rams 
way  up  on  the  higher  crags,  while 
the  ewes,  occupied  with  domestic 
affairs  remained  lower  down.  After 
several  days  the  three  lambs  began 
to  accompany  their  mothers  out  onto 
the  meadow,  and  while  the  ewes  were 
feeding,  the  lambs  would  play  and 
gambol  among  themselves. 

So,  in  quiet  peacefulness  the  days 
came  and  went,  each  uneventful, 
and  full  of  perfect  happiness.  With 
no  danger  in  sight,  and  no  alarm  of 
any  sort  the  ewes  began  to  grow  care 
less  in  the  watch  that  they  kept  ove 
their  lambs,  allowing  them  to  stra 
further  away  from  their  sides  th 
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caution  should  have  allowed  them 
to — and  lack  of  caution  in  the  Wild 
is  the  cause  of  all  trouble. 

One  day,  when  the  lambs  had 
altered  out  of  all  recognition  from 
the  two  puny  weaklings  of  a  couple 
of  weeks  before,  the  blow  fell. 

Out  of  a  clear  sky  came  sailing 
down  on  rushing  wings  a  big  golden 
eagle,  the  terrible  air  pirate  who 
takes  such  heavy  toll  each  year  from 
the  sheep  bands. 

Too  late  the  ewes  turned  to  go  to 
the  help  of  their  young.  Before  they 
could  reach  them,  or  ere  the  lambs 
could  gain  safety  among  the  crags 
and  caves  of  the  rocks  the  big  bird 
swooped,  dived,  and  then  rose  again 
with  his  powerful  talons  locked  in 
an  unyielding  grip  on  the  back  of 
one  of  the  younger  lambs.  Safe  in 
the  air  with  his  victim  he  turned  his 
head  from  left  to  right  to  spy  out 
his  position,  and  then,  uttering  his 
shrill  "Kee,  kee,  kee"  as  if  in  de- 
fiance, he  was  off  to  his  clamorous 
children  in  their  nest  among  the 
unclimbable  crags. 

Confusion  now  reigned  among  the 
sheep,  and  the  bereaved  mother  rush- 
ed round  excitedly,  calling  for  her 
missing  lamb.  But  Nature,  stern 
and  unyielding,  gives  no  reprieve, 
and  the  lamb  could  never  come  back 
and  gambol  again  among  the  wild 
flowers  in  the  sky  pastures. 

By  and  by,  when  their  fear  and 
excitement  had  abated  somewhat,  the 
two  ewes  and  their  lambs  left  the 
meadow  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
and  night  safe  among  the  rocky  crags 
where  only  the  sheep  could  obtain 
footing. 

For  next  to  the  cougar  the  golden 
eagle  is  the  worst  of  the  bighorn's 
enemies — indeed  I  think  they  fear 
the  big  cat  the  least  of  the  two — 
because  there  are  always  the  crags 
for  the  sheep  to  take  to,  and  where  the 
cougar  cannot  follow  them.  But  the 
eagle  can  go  anywhere — and  gen- 
erally does — and  though  a  half  grown 
lamb  is  safe  from  him  he  takes  a 
terrible  toll  of  the  youngsters. 

Cougars  have  a  great  liking  for 
the  flesh  of  the  bighorn — and  well 
the  sheep  know  this — and  therefore 
the  ewes  generally  pick  out  the  rough- 
est and  wildest  country  for  their 


nursery,  where  the  eagle  is  about  the 
only  enemy  that  can  reach  them. 

For  some  days  now  the  sheep  kept 
continually  on  the  move,  journeying 
from  one  feeding  ground  to  another, 
but  without  falling  in  with  any  of 
their  kind. 

The  lambs  grew  mightily,  and  were 
now  sturdy  youngsters  that  could 
follow  their  mothers  anywhere,  and 
cculd  jump  from  one  rocky  foothold 
to  another  with  perfect  confidence. 

Just  one  moment  of  hesitation; 
while  their  innocent  hazel  eyes  sum- 
med up  the  situation — and  then 
down  they  would  jump,  as  lightly  as 
a  feather,  all  four  feet  hitting  the 
rock  at  the  same  time,  the  soft  pads 
of  their  little  feet  clinging  onto  the 
rough  surface  of  the  rock.  Later  on 
they  would  lose  that  first  moment 
of  hesitation,  and  would  know  where 
the  put  their  feet  as  if  by  instinct. 

For  there  is  the  same  wonderful 
trait  in  all  sheep,  either  wild  or 
domestic;  or  rather  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  tame  sheep 
of  the  farmyard  have  Siill  retained 
the  habit  of  their  wild  ancestors — 
namely  to  follow  the  leader,  and  to 
do  so  without  question.  And  often 
the  ewes  and  their  lambs  would  play 
this  age-old  game  among  the  rocks. 
First,  the  two  ewes  would  lead  off, 
jumping  from  spur  to  crag,  from 
crag  to  boulder,  and  frcm  thence  to 
what  would  seem  in  our  eyes  to  be  a 
mere  indentation  in  the  otherwise 
smooth  rock.  But  to  the  sheep  it 
always  seemed  to  furnish  a  sufficient 
foothold,  and  they  would  leap,  and 
land,  and  then,  after  a  second's  pause 
to  recover  their  balance  off  they 
would  go  again.  And  after  them 
would  come  the  two  lambs,  each  one 
standing  to  take  their  jump  just 
exactly  where  their  leader  had  stood, 
each  one  landing  where  the  ethers 
had  landed.  To  the  lambs  it  appear- 
ed as  play  only,  and  as  play  they 
accepted  it,  for  when  the  children  of 
the  wild  go  to  school,  all  their  lessons 
appear  to  be  just  games — but  these 
games  in  the  afterdays  rank  as  the 
most  impenant  factor  in  their  life. 

Later  on  in  the  year,  when  prowl- 
ing cougar  or  howling  wolf  pack  are 
urgent  dangers,  and  when  flight  is 
the  only  hope  of  continued  life,  the 
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confidence  that  the  younger  sheep 
gained  from  their  first  play  days  in 
the  Alpine  meadows  is  the  means  of 
allowing  them  to  follow  the  grey  old 
ram  as  he  leads  his  band  up  and 
through  the  broken  rocks  and  jutting 


and  pushing,  and  then  the  lighter  of 
the  lambs  wo  aid  give  ground,  and 
finally  turn  and  run,  and  after  him* 
would  come  the  victor  in  a  wild  pur- 
suit that  lasted  until  his  opponent 
would  stop  and  turn,  and  go  through 
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spurs,  where  the  wolf  and  the  cougar 
can  never  reach  them. 

At  other  times  the  two  lambs 
would  play  among  themselves  while 
the  ewes  rested  in  matronly  con- 
tentment, placidly  chewing  their  cuds, 
and  keeping  satisfied  eyes  jmi  the 
two  youngsters  as  they  fought  ter- 
rible battles  among  the  long  grass. 
One  moment  cf  hesitation  as  "they 
stood  a  few  yards  apart,  wagging 
their  tails  in  babyish  excitement,  a 
little  run,  and  then  up  they  would 
rise  on  their  hind  legs,  and  then 
down  again,  and  thud  — the  two 
little  heads  would  come  together  with 
a  smack.    A  few  seconds  of  struggling 


the  whole  performance  all  over  again. 

Or  else  they  would  play  that  other 
old  game  that  is  just  as  popular  with 
animals  as  with  children,  "I  am  the 
king  of  the  castle,  dethrone  me;  if 
you  can."  Young  wolves  will  spend 
hours  playing  this  game,  as  will  also 
fox  cubs,  and  these  two  mountain 
lambs  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of 
the  game.  There  were  such  endless 
hours  of  summer  sunshine  for  them 
to  play  in,  and  so  many  perfectly 
ideal  castles  to  defend — and  if  you 
couldn't  bunt  and  butt  your  oppon- 
ent off  his  stronghold — why  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  you  rushing  away 
to  the  nearest  inviting  rock,  and  im- 
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mediately  challenging  all  and  sundry 
to  drive  you  away  from  it. 

Usually  the  two  ewes  kept  on  the 
move,  never  staying  longer  than  two 
or  three  days  on  each  meadow,  and 
only  feeding  off  the  choicest  of  the 
growth. 

Once  they  saw  a  big  ram  in  the 
distance,  with  a  head  on  him  that 
would  make  a  hunter  rave  over  it, 
but  he  showed  no  interest  in  the  ewes, 
and  the  latter  continued  on  their 
way.  As  the  hottest  weather  ap- 
proached the  ewes  would  lie  in  the 
shade  of  some  overhanging  rock  for 
the  most  part  during  the  mid-day 
hours,  coming  out  to  feed  chiefly 
during  the  evening  and  early  morn- 
ing. 

So  the  weeks  sped  by  on  golden 
wings.  Feed  there  still  was  in  abun- 
dance in  all  the  wild  variety  of  a 
dozen  different  species  of  grasses  and 
wild  flowers  that  the  sheep  were 
specially  partial  to — and  any  time 
that  the  dew-soaked  herbage  was 
insufficient  to  fill  their  thirst — well 
there  was  always  a  little  spring  or 
trickling  stream  within  easy  reach. 

Then,  early  one  morning  when  the 
lambs  were  old  enough  to  feed  on 
their  own  account,  the  little  band 
was  joined  by  a  new  arrival.  He 
came  quietly  out  onto  the  meadow 
where  the  sheep  were  feeding,  a  year- 
ling ram,  just  beginning  to  glory  in 
his  young  strength.  The  ewes  took 
no  notice  of  him,  and  he  quietly 
attached  himself  to  the  band,  and 
when  they  moved  off,  he  too  went 
with  them.  All  over  the  range  the 
same  thing  was  happening.  Ewes 
that  were  scattered  in  ones  and  twos, 
seeking  seclusion  while  they  reared 
their  lambs  now  began  to  bunch  up 
again,  for,  except  for  the  old  rams  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  your  moun- 
tain sheep  is  a  sociable  animal,  and 
likes  company.  During  the  course 
of  the  next  few  days  the  little  band 
was  further  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  two  more  ewes,  with  their  three 
lambs. 

Life  now  began  to  be  slightly  fuller 
for  the  lambs,  for  they  were  growing 
fast,  and  with  their  growth  came  also 
strength.  Each  began  to  be  con- 
scious of  his  own  powers,  and  little 
butting  matches  that  started  as  play 


generally  developed  into  quarrelsome 
fights — and  then  it  would  pass,  like  a 
cloud  across  the  sun  on  a  summer 
day,  and  the  next  minute  they  would 
all  be  playing  among  themselves 
again.  So  the  summer  passed,  and 
the  nights  grew  colder,  and  intensely 
still,  and  in  the  morning  the  ground 
would  be  white  with  frost. 

Then  one  evening,  while  the  band 
was  feeding  preparatory  to  bedding 
down  for  the  night,  they  were  joined 
by  a  big  ram.  A  magnificent  animal 
he  was,  with  great  heavy  quarters 
on  him,  and  a  splendid  sweep  of  horns 
that  were  chipped  and  dented  with 
the  marks  of  former  fights. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  young 
ram  that  had  been  with  the  ewes 
for  several  weeks  decided  to  contest 
matters,  but  after  a  few  minutes  of 
rather  hopeless  fighting  he  gave  in, 
and  his  conqueror  chased  him  off 
the  range.  The  ram  now  assumed 
the  leadership  of  the  band,  and  undelr 
his  guidance  he  led  them  further  up 
the  mountain,  into  rougher  rockier 
country,  almost  to  snow  line. 

For  several  uneventful  days  they 
fed  and  wandered,  while  the  spirit  of 
Autumn  began  to  creep  into  the  air, 
and  the  wind  became  colder  up  here 
among  the  clouds. 

And  then  one  afternoon  their  leader 
stopped,  and  the  ewes  heard  him 
snort  as  if  in  defiance,  and  looking  up 
they  saw  ahead  of  them  a  little  band 
of  three  ewes,  and  leading  them  a 
big  ram  that  some  of  them  had  seen 
at  odd  times  during  the  summer. 
By  mutual  consent  both  bands  of 
ewes  stopped.  One  or  two  began 
feeding,  as  if  not  interested,  but  the 
majority  watched  while  the  two  rams 
advanced  to  meet  each  other.  The 
newcomer  was  bigger  than  his  oppon- 
ent, both  higher  in  the  shoulders 
and  heavier  in  the  quarters,  and  his 
horns  were  broader  and  more  massive. 

But  the  smaller  ram  had  no  inten- 
tion of  giving  in  without  a  fight,  and 
with  lowered  heads  they  charged  at 
each  other.  Each  caughYthe  other's 
blow  full  on  the  horns,  their  heads 
coming  together  with  a  vicious  smack. 
Followed  a  pause  while  both  rams 
remained  locked,  each  heaving  and 
pushing  his  utmost  in  an  endeavour 
to  gain  the  mastery.    Then,  as  if 
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by  consent  each  backed  up  a  few 
yards,  and  then  crash,  and  their  heads 
came  together  again.  Again  no  ad- 
vantage, and  again  both  rams  backed 
up. 

With  the  ensuing  impact  the  small- 
er ram  slipped,  and  gave  ground 
slightly,  and  instantly  his  adversary 
caught  him  a  vicious  blow  on  the 
flank  that  sent  him  stumbling  to 
recover  his  footing.  The  smaller 
ram  whirled,  and  as  the  newcomer 
charged  again  he  caught  the  blow  on 
his  horns,  but  the  big  fellow  was  con- 
scious of  his  mastery,  and  after  a 
few  more  minutes  the  smaller  ram 
gave  in,  and  his  victcr  chased  him 


away  in  triumph. 

When  he  saw  that  the  other  made 
no  attempt  to  rejoin  the  bands,  the 
big  ram  went  back  to  the  ewes,  which 
by  now  had  mixed  into  one  band, 
and  were  busily  engaged  in  inspecting 
each  other.  This  was  as  it  should 
be,  for  henceforth  they  would  be 
but  one  band — his  band,  his  by  right 
of  conquest. 

Then  with  a  jaunty  toss  of  his 
great  horns  as  if  in  defiance  to  the 
wr  rid,  the  big  ram  took  his  place  at 
the  head  of  the  band  .  .  .  and 
looking  back  over  his  shoulder  he 
saw  the  ewes  following  him. 


CONSERVATION  OF  WILD  LIFE 

E.  A.  QUARLES, 

Second  Vice-President  American  Game  Protective  and  Propagation  Association 


There  are  doubtless  many  patriotic  Can- 
adians interested  in  the  conservation  of-  wild 
life  who  have  pondered  deeply  during  the 
past  few  months  their  duty  toward  the  organ- 
ized movement  for  such  conservation  in 
view  of  the  situation  the  country  faces.  Ad- 
mittedly, there  are  many  activities  worthy 
of  all  praise,  which  must  be  abandoned  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  war. 

Is  conservation  one  of  these? 

That  question  must  be  answered  by  the 
people,  but  we  believe  their  judgment  will 
be  that  all  forms  of  conservation  of  natural 
resources  are  more  necessary  in  times  of  war 
than  when  the  country  is  at  peace. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  in  the  past  decade  in  the  United 
States  in  initiating  conservation  measures 
having  to  do  with  the  nation's  resources,  and 
the  activities  thus  initiated  have  been  in  most 
instances  but  fairly  brought  under  way. 
To  abandon  these  means  almost  a  total  loss 
of  the  large  sums  that  have  been  expended; 
it  means  that  nearly  all  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion must  be  done  over,  once  peace  comes 
again  We  think  that  a  single  illustration 
will  make  clear  the  fact  that  there  must  be 
no  let  up  in  this  work. 

Conservation  came  as  a  specific  to  a  coun- 
try depleted  through  waste  of  its  natural 
resources.  No  physician  would  counsel  in 
any  circumstances  the  abrupt  breaking  off 
of  a  course  of  treatment  designed  to  make 
normal  a  human  body  depleted  by  years  of 


unnatural  drain.  Does  the  case  of  a  country 
sick  from  depletion  differ  one  whit  from  that 
of  an  individual  suffering  from  the  game 

cause? 

Every  stroke  in  the  cause  of  conservation 
makes  the  nation  more  fit  to  wage  a  winning 
fight. 

We  have  had  in  mind  all  forms  of  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  in  what  has 
been  said  above,  but  we  think  wild  life  has  a 
special  claim  for  continued  support  at  this 
time. 

Conservation  of  wild  life  means  first  and 
foremost  protection  and  increase  of  supply 
of  insect-destroying  and  wild  seed-eating 
birds  (admittedly  wholly  deficient  through 
unrestrained  slaughter  in  the  past)  without 
which  the  raising  of  food  crops  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  forests  would  be  impossible. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  said  that  the 
annual  crop  loss  from  insect  ravages  alone 
exceeds  $1,200,000,000!  These  are  the  fig- 
ures of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Conservation  of  food  is  the  world's  greatest 
problem  to-day. 

Without  crops  we  cannot  have  food. 

Without  birds  we  cannot  have  crops. 

These  facts  cannot  successfully  be  denied. 
They  impel  the  conclusion  that  for  every 
dollar  spent  in  the  protection  of  bird  life 
before  the  war,  at  least  double  the  amount 
should  be  expended  now. 

Let  sober-minded  Canadians  ponder  these 
statements. 


HUNTING  SCENES  ALONG  THE  CANADIAN  NORTHERN  RAILWAY  IN  THE  PARRY  SOUND— 

SUDBURY  COUNTRY. 


MY  BOB 


Vincent  G.  Perry 


WELL,  I'm  returned.  I  came 
back  on  the  big  steamer,  all 
the  way  from  England  and 
here  I  am  safe  home  in  Canada  — 
though  I  didn't  want  to  come  and 
I  cried  and  whined  and  acted  like 
a  silly  little  pup  in  the  show-ring 
for  the  first  time — until  steward  took 
me  down  in  the  butcher's  room  and 
there  I  had  to  remain.  I  would  have 
cried  a  lot  more,  but  what  was  the 
use?  I  just  lay  in  a  corner,  licking 
my  chops  and  thinking  of  Bob,  and 
how  he  must  miss  me.  I  would  be 
ashamed  to  meet  the  Little  Mother — 
what  would  she  think  of  me  letting 
them  send  me  home  without  Bob? 
Her  heart  would  be  broken  too,  and 
Bob  would  think  I  had  deserted  him, 
if  he  was  well  enough  to  think.  I 
wouldn't  eat  nor  anything  and  I 
think  I  would  have  died  if  Marjorie 
hadn't  been  on  the  boat,  but  she 
heard  me  crying,  kind  of  to  myself, 
one  night  when  the  steward  had 
chained  me  to  the  deck  to  get  some 
fresh  air,  and  came  over  to  me  and 
made  friends.  She  was  grand  all  the 
way  over  and  cried  'cause  I  couldn't 
eat,  so  to  please  her  I  ate  and  found 
I  was  really  hungry  and  could  eat 
a  lot  'specially  when  she  handed  it 
out  to  me.  She  looked  kind  of  lonely 
too  and  used  to  cuddle  me  and  whis- 
per things  about  the  big  soldier  boy 
she  had  left  in  the  hospital  in  Eng- 
land. I  wished  I  could  have  told 
her  about  Bob  but  I  couldn't.  I 
could  only  wag  my  tail,  lick  her 
hands  and  look  sorry  but  I  know 
she  understood. 

You  see  my  trip  to  England  was 
rather  unexpected.  Bob  hadn't  in- 
tended taking  me.  I  had  always 
been  his  pal  right  from  the  first  when 
I  was  only  a  little  puppy.  He  bought 
me  from  the  man  who  owned  my 
father,  the  best  Boston  Terrier  in 
America,  a  champion  of  champions 
with  a  pedigree  as  long  as  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  at  least  that's  what 
Bob  told  them  on  the  boat  going  over. 


I'd  do  anything  for  Bob,  even  stand 
for  a  long  time  in  the  show  ring  when 
the  judge  was  deciding  between  King 
Regeagle  and  me.  Of  course  it  was 
some  fun  beating  out  Regeagle  and 
getting  points  for  my  championship 
but  even  that  is'nt  as  good  as  know- 
ing you  are  pleasing  the  best  master 
in  the  world.  I  knew  Bob  was  going 
to  enlist  even  before  the  Little  Mo-  > 
ther.  It  was  when  I  was  sitting 
beside  him  in  his  car,  he  put  his  arm 
around  me  and  said,  "Buddy  Boy, 
I'm  not  going  to  be  a  slacker,  I'm 
going  to  enlist."  I  didn't  know 
what  enlisting  meant  then,  but  I 
knew  it  must  be  something  good  or 
Bob  wouldn't  do  it,  so  I  licked  his 
hand  and  cuddled  up  closer.  He 
talked  a  long  time  to  the  Little  Mo- 
ther that  night  and  she  cried  a  lot 
but  said  she  wouldn't  stand  in  his 
light.  (That's  what  the  man  told 
Bob  he  was  doing  because  he  wouldn't 
have  my  ears  cut — he  was  standing 
in  my  light  to  get  a  championship). 
All  that  night  I  heard  the  Little 
Mother  crying  to  herself  and  I  was 
afraid  Bob  would  wake  up  and  hear 
her,  but  he  didn't,  and  if  he  had  I 
was  going  to  bark  and  make  such  a 
noise  he  couldn't  have  heard  her — 
because  I  knew  the  Little  Mother 
didn't  want  him  to  hear  her  cry,  and 
next  to  Bob  I  love  the  Little  Mother. 
The  next  day  the  Little  Mother  seem- 
ed quite  restless  and  when  it  came 
time  for  Bob  to  come  home  she  went 
to  the  window  and  then  to  the  door 
many  times  to  see  if  he  was  coming. 
Of  course  I  followed  her  and  tried  to 
look  out  of  the  window  but  I'm  not 
big  enough  to  look  out  so  it  wasn't 
much  use.  We  had  about  given  up 
when  I  heard  his  step  on  the  walk 
and  gave  a  little  yelp  to  let  the  Little 
Mother  know  and  ran  to  be  there 
to  welcome  him.  I  was  so  exicited 
and  jumped  round  him  so  much  I 
didn't  notice  any  change  about  him 
until  he  knelt  down  to  hug  me  like  he 
always  does  and  then  I  saw  he  was 
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in  khaki — enlisting  meant  joining  the 
soldiers  that  lived  in  the  park  and 
marching  down  the  street  with  a  lot 
of  mongrel  dogs  following  them.  I 
kind  of  felt  it  meant  Bob  was  going 
to  leave  us  and  then  I  knew.  I  was 
taken  so  kind  of  sick  I  crawled  under 
the  sofa  so  Bob  wouldn't  see  me  feel- 
ing so  bad.  I  could  just  see  the 
Little  Mother  in  Bob's  arms  and  hear 
her  whispering  "My  brave,  brave 
Bobby  "  like  she  did  when  he  and 
I  saved  the  little  girl's  life — but  that's 
another  story. 

Enlisting  wasn't  as  bad  as  I  thought 
it  was  going  to  be,  'cause  Bob,  al- 
though he  lived  at  the  park  with  the 
other  soldiers  came  home  in  the 
evening  and  took  the  Little  Mother 
and  me  out  in  the  car  like  he  used  to. 
The  nights  were  the  worst  for  me.  It 
seemed  awful  to  be  sleeping  at  the 
foot  of  a  bed  that  Bob  wasn't  in  and 
the  first  night  I  couldn't  sleep  for 
thinking  of  him  and  the  good  time 
we  had  had  together.  Then  after 
Bob  got  his  commission  (which  is  a 
whole  lot  better  than  a  champion- 
ship) and  was  given  command  of  a 
company,  he  was  able  to  sleep  home 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  it 
seemed  like  old  times. 

One  night  he  said,  "Buddy  Boy, 
I'm  going  overseas  next  week.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  without  me?" 
He  looked  sad  and  I  knew  it  was 
something  terrible  and  cried  and  ask- 
ed him  as  best  I  could  not  to  go,  but 
he  patted  me  and  rolled  me  over  to 
get  me  in  good  sorts  and  laughed  at 
me  because  I  pouted. 

It  didn't  take  long  fcr  the  next 
week  to  come  and  my  dreading  it 
didn't  make  it  any  slower.  The 
Little  Mother  was  baking  up  things 
and  Bob's  sisters — who  didn't  have 
any  use  for  dogs — were  helping.  They 
were  baking  all  things  that  Bob  liked 
and  that  I  liked  too,  but  they  didn't 
give  me  any;  I  didn't  care  because 
I  knew  Bob  would,  anyway.  When 
things  were  all  done  they  piled  them 
in  a  tin  box  which  they  called  "Bob's 
box."  I  pricked  up  my  ears  when 
I  heard  them  say  that  and  I  sat  down 
under  the  table  where  it  stood  to 
guard  it  and  I  didn't  move  'till  Bob 
came  home.  I  knew  by  the  way  he 
was  fixed  up  he  was  going  away  and 


it  must  be  "overseas."  We  all  left 
for  the  train  and  I  sat  beside  Bob  in 
the  big  touring  car,  licking  his  hand 
and  trying  to  say,  "Take  me  Bob, 
take  Buddy  Boy."  He  kept  strok- 
ing my  head  and  saying,  "Good  old 
Buddy  Boy,  good  old  pal." 

There  was  a  dreadful  crowd  at  the 
train,  far  more  than  at  the  New  York 
A.K.C.  Show.  The  train  was  full 
of  soldiers  and  there  was  a  special 
car  for  officers  like  Bob.  The  Little 
Mother  clung  to  Bob's  arm  and  cried 
a  lot  and  there  were  tears  in  Bob's 
eyes  and  the  sisters  hung  onto  each 
other  and  I  cuddled  down  between 
Bob's  shoes  and  licked  his  puttees. 

The  train  whistled  and  scared  some 
mongrel  dogs  that  had  never  trav- 
elled and  they  ran  away.  Bob  had 
to  get  in  the  train  and  when  he  found 
a  seat  the  Little  Mother  and  the 
sisters  went  over  and  when  he  leaned 
out  of  the  window  they  hung  onto 
him.  I  wiggled  and  cried  and  one 
of  the  sisters  noticed  me  and  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life  picked  me  up 
and  held  me  up  to  Bob.  The  train 
whistled  and  started  slowly  and  I 
made  a  jump  and  landed  right  in 
Bob's  arms.  He  was  so  surprised 
that  he  just  hung  onto  me  for  fear 
I'd  fall  out  and  get  hurt  and  then  the 
train  got  such  a  good  start  he  just 
had  time  to  holler  good-bye  and 
something  about  expressing  Buddy 
back. 

I  nestled  in  his  arms  and  he  called 
me  a  bad  boy  but  I  didn't  care.  I 
knew  he  was  pleased  so  I  cuddled  as 
close  as  I  could.  The  other  officers 
liked  my  looks  and  Bob  told  them 
about  all  the  prizes  I  had  taken  and 
that  I  would  be  a  champion  if  he  had 
had  my  ears  trimmed  but  he  wouldn't 
be  so  cruel.  He  told  them  he  was 
going  to  ship  me  back  at  the  next 
stop  but  I  looked  up  in  his  face  and 
pleaded  so  for  him  to  take  me  that  he 
said,  "Gee,  I  wish  I  could  take  the 
little  cuss  with  me."  "And  why 
not?"  asked  the  big  man  they  called 
Colonel — the  same  as  the  big  dog 
that  was  benched  next  to  me  at  the 
Boston  Specialty  Show, — "this  Bat- 
talion hasn't  a  mascot  and  this  little 
fellow  is  so  small  you  can  smuggle 
him  onto  the  boat  under  your  coat." 
"I  believe  I'll  try  it,"  said  Bob  and 
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I  nearly  fell  out  of  the  window  with 
joy. 

If  I  didn't  have  a  lot  ot  bones  to 
bury  in  the  back-yard  and  the  cat 
next  door  to  watch  I'd  tell  you  all 
about  the  trip  over  in  the  big  boat; 
I'd  tell  you  about  my  fight  with  an 
English  dog  that  got  into  Bob's  tent 
but  that  wouldn't  He  telling  you 
about  why  I  am  returned.  You  see 
we  were  finally  sent  to  France  where 
the  Germans  were  waiting  to  fight 
Bob  and  hundreds  of  other  men. 
Bob  and  I  and  the  other  men  of  the 
battalion  stayed  in  a  village  where 
we  could  hear  the  fierce  noise  they 
were  making  which  was  a  million 
times  worse  than  the  noise  at  any 
dog-show  I've  ever  been  at.  Then 
Bob  left  me  in  the  care  of  a  deaf  old 
lady  in  the  village  after  telling  me 
he  would  be  back  in  three  weeks  and 
tying  my  name  and  address  on  my 
collar.  I  thought  he  would  beat  the 
Germans  before  three  weeks  Hut  he 
didn't  and  I  was  mighty  lonesome 
when  he  was  gone.  I  began  to  think 
he  might  have  got  hurt,  but  sure 
enough  in  three  weeks  he  came  back. 
He  looked  thin  and  pale  and  needed 
a  shave  but  I  was  so  glad  to  see  him 
I  didn't  mind  the  feel  of  his  whiskers 
against  my  nose  like  I  used  to.  He 
stayed  a  week  and  then  he  bid  me 
good-bye  again  and  left. 

I  knew  it  wasn't  a  gentlemanly 
thing  to  do  but  I  waited  'till  he  was 
almost  out  of  sight  then  I  started 
after  him.  He  marched  at  the  head 
of  a  lot  of  men  and  I  kept  back  out 
of  sight  till  we  were  too  far  away 
for  him  to  send  me  back  and  then 
I  ran  up  to  him.  He  was  taken  by 
surprise  to  see  me  but  I  guess  he 
must  have  been  thinking  about  me 
for  he  took  me  up  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  the  end  of  my  nose  and  tried 
to  scold  me  but  he  couldn't  because 
there  was  tears  in  his  eyes  and  I 
guess  there  were  in  mine,  too,  and 
I  wasn't  a  bit  ashamed  of  them. 

It  didn't  take  us  many  hours  to 
get  to  the  trenches,  things  like  sewers 
with  little  houses  dug  out  here  and 
there,  full  of  men  and  rats.  The 
Germans  were  making  an  awful  noise 
which  made  my  head  ache  but  after 
a  day  or  two  I  didn't  mind  that.  I 
kept  close  to  Bob  all  the  time  during 


the  day  and  at  night  kept  the  rats 
off  him.  I  had  a  dreadful  fight  with 
a  big  old  rat  and  his  family  and  after 
that  the  other  rats  kept  away  from 
us.  I  guess  somehow  they  found  out 
I  was  nearly  a  champion. 

About  two  weeks  after  we  got  there 
Bob's  men  started  to  make  an  awful 
noise  with  their  guns  and  Bob  put  me 
in  a  safe  place  where  I  couldn't  see 
very  well.  I  peaked  my  head  out 
just  iD  time  to  see  Bob  jump  out  of 
the  trench  with  a  lot  of  his  men  after 
him.  I  thought  I'd  better  not  dis- 
obey Bob  again  so  got  back  to  my 
place.  I  waited  and  waited  but  he 
didn't  come  back.  About  half  the 
other  men  did  and  some  of  them  were 
hurt  and  some  of  them  were  so  sick 
they  lay  still  and  had  to  be  carried 
away.  I  got  out  of  the  place  to  look 
for  Bob  but  couldn't  find  him.  The 
Germans  stopped  their  noise  and 
things  were  so  quiet  it  made  me 
frightened.  I  thought  it  was  likely 
Bob  had  licked  them  and  would 
come  back  with  a  medal  or  a  cup  or 


"I  THOUGHT  I  HEARD  HIM    CALL  AWAY 
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a  dozen;  blue  ribbons,Hbut  he  didn't 
come. 

I  waited  and  then  I  thought  I 
heard  him  call  from  away  cut  in  the 
dark,  for  night  had  come.  It  wasn't 
much  of  a  jump,  out  cf  the  trench 
and  I  started  to  look  for  him.  It 
was  so  quiet  I  knew  if  I  heard  him 
call  again  I  could  find  him.  My 
scent  isn't  very  good  because  my 
muzzle  is  so  shcrt  but  my  ears  are 
long  and  haven't  been  cut  so  I  could 
hear  quite  plain.  I  looked  a  long 
time  and  then  I  heard  a  voice  I  knew, 
quite  near  me,  saying,  "Buddy  Boy, 
where's  the  Little  Mother? '  and  I 
bounded  over  to  Bob.  He  was  so 
quiet  and  his  face  was  covered  with 
blood  but  I  licked  it  all  off  and  tried 
to  tell  him  I  was  there.  He  woke  up 
and  put  his  arm  around  me  and  said, 
"Call  the  Little  Mother,  Buddy." 
I  knew  he  must  be  sick  like  I  was 
when  I  had  the  distemper  and  had 
such  funny  dreams,  so  I  cried  out  at 
the  top  of  my  voice  and  then  I  yelped 
and  howled  and  made  as  much  noise 
as  I  could.  It  didn't  do  any  good 
at  first  so  I  kept  on.  We  must  nave 
been  near  the  Germans  for  wrhen  I 
stopped  'cause  I  didn't  have  breath 
to  go  on  I  could  hear  them  talking 
and  grunting  and  making  a  fierce 
noise.  I  heard  a  sharp  bang  and  at 
the  same  time  felt  a  burning  feeling 
in  my  ear  and  blood  running  down 
onto  my  chest;  I  knew  I  must  have 
been  shot  like  the  yellow  cat  that 
stole  the  cross  Mr.  Jellop's  chickens. 
Then  I  heard  more  bangs  and  heard 
little  thuds  all  round  us.  My  ear 
was  hurting  worse  than  the  time  the 
Russian  Wolf  Hound  bit  my  leg  and 
I  knew  that  wasn't  any  place  for 
Bcb  and  me.  I  tried  to  wake  him 
but  he  wouldn't  wake.  We  were  on 
a  little  hill  with  a  big  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  it  so  I  tried  to  pull  Bob 
into  the  hole  out  of  the  way  of  the 
Germans.  I  only  weigh  fourteen 
pounds  so  it  was  some  pulling  but  I 
got  him  started  from  the  front  and 
then  got  behind  him  and  pushed 
with  all  my  might.  He  started  to 
roll  when  I  wiggled  him  onto  the 
steep  part.  I  hung  onto  him,  digging 
my  feet  in  the  ground  to  keep  him 
from  rolling  too  fast.  The  dirt  was 
soft  in  the-  hole  and  it  didn't  hurt 


him  much  when  he  fell  into  it  and 
I  jumped  in  after  him. 

Then  I  started  to  howl  again  to 
tell  Bob's  men  we  were  there  and  t© 
hurry  and  get  us  out.  The  Ger- 
mans started  to  make  more  noise 
and  there  was  an  awful  storm.  Just 
when  I  thought  it  was  all  over  there 
was  a  big  bang  right  beside  us  and  a 
whole  lot  of  dirt  piled  in  on  top  of 
us.  I  dug  my  way  out  then  started 
to  dig  out  Bob.  He  was  still  asleep 
and  couldn't  help  any  so  I  had  to 
dig  nearly  an  hour  before  I  got  him 
all  uncovered.  You  see  I  had  to  be 
careful  not  to  scratch  him  with  my 
nails.  By  the  time  I  had  him  afl 
out  of  the  dirt  the  Germans  stopped 
their  noise.  I  commenced  howling 
again.  It  seemed  longer  than  the 
time  I  was  side-tracked  on  the  way 
to  New  York  before  somebody  leaned 
down  in  the  hole  and  yelled,  "Here's 
the  little  beggar  down  in  this  shell 
hole,"  and  tried  to  haul  me  out.  I 
wouldn't  let  him  though  'till  he  got 
Bob  out.  When  he  jumped  down 
after  me  he  found  Bob  and  called 
out  to  somebody  else.  Another  man 
came  and  they  lifted  Bob  out,  then 
me,  and  put  Bob  on  a  stretcher  with 
me  on  his  chest. 

I'm  taking  too  long  telling  this. 
I  believe  that  cat's  at  my  bones  so 
I'll  skip  some  and  tell  you  about  that 
hospital  where  they  don't  allow  dogs, 
even  if  their  father  was  an  inter- 
national champion,  and  they've  been 
to  the  war.  Well,  they  took  us  back 
to  England.  On  the  boat  Bob  woke 
up.  It  was  all  those  doctors  could 
do  to  keep  me  from  licking  the  band- 
ages off  his  head  I  was  so  glad.  Bob 
put  his  arm  around  me  and  said, 
"Good  old  Buddy  Boy,"  and  made  me 
forget  all  about  my  sore  ear,  that  has 
spoilt  me  for  getting  my  champion- 
ship now  for  sure. 

In  England  they  took  us  to  the 
hospital.  Bob  hung  onto"  me  and 
kept  me  out  of  sight,  for  one  of  the 
doctors,  who  said  he  had  a  dog  at 
home  like  me  and  tried  to  make  my 
ear  better,  had  told  him  to  hide  me 
or  they  wouldn't  let  him  take  me  in 
the  hospital.  I  never  liked  hospitals 
anyway;  if  it  hadn't  been  that  Bob 
hung  onto  me  so  tight  I  believe  I 
would    have    been    frightened.  It 
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wasn't  so  bad  after  you  got  inside. 
I  began  to  think  I'd  like  it  'specially 
as  the  little  nurse  was  good  to  me 
and  kept  me  well  fed  and  out  of 
sight  when  the  doctors  and  the  lady 
that  lived  there,  and  seemed  to  own 
all  the  nurses,  were  around.  She 
was  fine  to  Bob  and  told  me  he  was 
going  to  soon  get  better.  I  was  so 
happy  I  tried  to  tell  her  that  next 
to  Bob  and  the  Little  Mother,  I 
loved  her. 

But  one  day  that  woman  that 
lived  there  found  me.  She  told  Bob 
I  couldn't  stay.  He  pleaded  so  hard 
and  the  little  nurse  pleaded  so  hard 
and  I  pleaded  so  hard  but  it  didn't 
do  any  good;  she  was  sterner  than 
that  judge  that  put  Bay  side  Rex 
over  me  because  of  my  ears,  so  the 
first  thing  I  knew  Bob  was  bidding 
me  good-bye  and  the  little  nurse  was 
taking  me  off  to  the  steamship  with 
my  address  tied  to  my  collar.  I 
felt  so  bad  and  acted  so  disgrac  ef ully 
I  didn't  say  good-bye  to  her,  though 
I  intended  to,  because  she  kissed  me 
good-bye  and  cried  a  little  when  she 


saw  how  bad  I  was  feeling  about 
leaving  Bob. 

I  have  been  home  a  long  time  now, 
and  if  Bob  was  only  here  I  would  be 
happy  again.  The  Little  Mother  and 
even  the  sisters  are  good  to  me. 
They  show  everybody  the  scar  on 
my  ear  and  tell  them  I  saved  Bob's 
life.  They  seem  excited  to-day;  may- 
be it's  because  Bob  has  written  to 
say  he  has  been  married.  Goodness, 
I'm  afraid  it  will  be  some  woman  that 
doesn't  like  dogs  and  won't  let  Bob 
love  me  anymore.  I  worry  a  lot 
about  this  when  I'm  alone.  About 
two  hours  ago  the  Little  Mother  and 
the  sisters  went  away  in  the  car  and 
said  they  wished  they  could  take  me 
but  I'd  be  restless  at  the  reception. 
Maybe  I  would  as  my  nerves  aren't 
as  good  as  they  were  before  I  went 
to  the  front. 

Here  they  c<  me  now.  Who  is  that 
with  theiri?  It's  the  little  nurse. 
And  who's  that  she's  got  her  arm 
around,  that  man  between  her  and 
the  Little  Mother?  Stand  back.  It's 
Bob,  My  Bob. 


THE  JUMPER 

Marvin  Leslie  Hay  ward 


NIGHT  had  fallen  like  a  sable 
thief  on  the  long  hills  and  val- 
leys that  made  up  the  Nash- 
wask  hunting  ground,  and  the  soft 
September  air  carried  the  balmy  spicy 
tang  of  the  autumn  woods.  The 
camp  fire  blazed  cheerily  in  +he  shad- 
ow of  the  murmuring  New  Brunswick 
pines,  and  threw  its  ruddy  light  on 
the  placid  surface  of  Doughboy  Lake. 
A  loon  on  Devil's  Eddy  broke  the 
brooding  calm  at  irregular  intervals, 
and  occasionally  a  big  trout  would 
leap  clear  of  the  water  and  "plunk" 
back  noisily. 

Jim  Crabb,  the  old  Cloverhill 
guide,  pulverized  a  "cud '  of  "Na- 
poleon" in  his  gnarled  palm,  made 
an  improvised  funnel  of  the  other 
hand,  poured  a  little  cascade  of  to- 
bacco into  an  ancient  "t.  d."  pipe, 
and  lit  it  with  a  cedar  shaving,  just 


as  Emerson  strolled  in  from  the  lake, 
flung  himself  down  by  the  fire,  and 
started  one  of  the  vocal  gems  he  had 
picked  up  on  the  "portash." 

"Hallelujah,  I'm  a  bummer.  Halle- 
lujah, I'm  a  bum,"  was  the  burden 
and  chorus  of  his  song. 

Crabb  smoked  very  impassively, 
but  the  Doctor  frowned  slightly,  and 
Ferris  slapped  the  singer  on  the  back 
with  a  stentorian  order  to  "cut  it 
out." 

"  'Cut  it  out,'  "  repeated  Emerson, 
springing  to  his  feet  like  a  flash. 

"Never  saw  a  Boston  man  do  a 
stunt  like  that  afore.  Why  you're 
a  regular  'jumpin'  Frenchman,'  " 
remarked  Crabb.  "You  want  to  be 
mighty  careful  how  you  carry  on 
that  way  down  here  or  we'll  have  to 
send  you  up  to  some  of  the  Canuck 
settlements." 
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"Always  learning  something  new. 
Now,  that's  one  on  me.  What  is  a 
'jumping  Frenchman,'  if  there  is  such 
a  thing?"  bantered  Ferris. 

Crabb  pulled  away  at  his  pipe 
until  it  was  drawing  to  his  entire 
satisfaction,  and  glanced  at  the  little 
group  with  a  superior  and  satisfied 
smile. 

"  'If  there  is  such  a  thing,'  "  he 
echoed,  with  the  calm  assurance  of 
the  seasoned  woodsman.  "Say,  it's 
a  mystery  to  me  how  a  fellow's  inno- 
cent's you  be  ever  found  your  way 
from  Boston  here  without  a  chappie 
roan." 

"Probably  you  wouldn't  cut  any 
special  figure  if  turned  loose  on  Com- 
monwealth Avenue  yourself,"  retort- 
ed Emerson,  nettled  by  the  arrogant 
tone  of  the  old  guide.  "But  is  there 
such  a  thing,  really?" 

"You'd  better  think  so,  an'  I've 
worked  with  dozens  of  'em  in  the 
woods  and  on  the  stream  drives  when 
I  was  your  age,"  replied  Crabb. 

"Tell  us  all  about  them,"  urged 
Emerson,  "and  I'll  not  sing  any  more 
to-night." 

"  'For  this  relief  et  cetera,"  murm- 
ured the  Doctor. 

"Emerson  there  just  give  a  pretty 
good  imitation  of  one,"  explained 
Crabb,  as  he  blew  a  nimbus  of  smoke 
towards  the  encircling  firs,  "and  the 
hull  country  up  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  St.  John's  full  of  them.  They 
mostly  come  from  the  back  deestricts, 
and  are  nervous  high-strung  fellows 
to  start  with.  Then  the  other  men 
keep  foolin'  and  jumpin'  'em  just  as 
you  did  with  Emerson,  and  they 
think  it's  great  fun  and  try  to  see 
who  can  jump  the  quickest  an'  yell 
the  loudest.  Then  after  a  while 
they  get  so's  they  can't  help  it  and 
will  do  anything  you  tell  'em  to  if 
you  tell  it  at  'em  quick  enough." 

"Do  you  mean  that  they  will  do 
anything  they're  told  to  do?"  was 
the  incredulous  query  of  the  lay 
element  of  the  party,  and  even  the 
Doctor  permitted  himself  to  appear 
slightly  interested. 

"I'd  tell  them  to  give  me  some 
money,  then,"  sneered  the  skeptical 
Emerson. 

"That's  what  I  said,"  declared 
Crabb   calmly.    "They're  certainly 


all  right  when  it  comes  to  obeyin' 
orders,  an'  I've  seen  the  cussedest 
tricks  played  on  'em.  Once  at  Madi- 
gan's  camp  up  on  the  Machias,  the 
cook  was  pourin'  some  water  out  of 
the  kettle,  and  a  'jumper'  was  settin' 
by  the  stove.  A  cute  fellow  come 
up  behind  him  and  yelled  'Grab  it.' 
The  darned  fool  repeated  it  right  over 
after  him  an'  jumped  and  grabbed 
the  stream  of  hot  water  and  was 
laid  up  for  nearly  a  week. 

"Another  time  a  big  tree  got  lodged 
and  one  of  the  'jumpers'  went  up  to 
cut  it  down.  He  must  of  been  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  an'  just  as 
the  tree  started  one  of  the  choppers 
hollered  out,  'Fire  your  axe  an' 
jump.'  " 

"What  did  he  do?" 

"Why,  he  just  yelled,  'Fire  your 
axe  and  jump',"  replied  Crabb,  "and 
he  went  right  out  of  sight  in  the 
brush,  and  it  took  us  half  an  hour  to 
dig  him  out." 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  work  with 
fellows  like  that,"  suggested  Emerson. 
"You  couldn't  tell  what  they  might 
do." 

"That's  true,"  was  the  reply.  "You 
never  know  what  they're  goin'  to 
do  next,  and  they  always  keep  you 
guessin';  but  the  most  interestin' 
thing  I  ever  seen  was  in  the  case  of 
Pete  DeMerchant  and  Andy  Giber- 
son." 

"Tell  us  about  it,"  demanded  the 
audience. 

"Pete  and  Andy  was  both  workin' 
on  Nixon's  drive  on  Green  River 
the  spring  of  the  Riel  Rebellion," 
Crabb  began.  "It's  a  pretty  rough 
stream  to  drive,  and  Pete  an'  Andy 
was  probably  the  two  smartest  'bub- 
ble cutters'  a'  ever  handled  a  peevie. 
They'd  go  in  and  break  a  jam  that 
other  drivers  was  afraid  to  look  at, 
and  chew  tobacco  an'  joke  as  if  they 
was  to  a  Gee  dance  while  they  was 
doin'  it.  Both  of  them'd  rid  through 
'Graveyard  Gulch'  on  a  single  log  the 
year  before,  so  you  can  see  they 
was  experts." 

"I  would  imagine  so,"  agreed 
Ferris. 

"Naturally  speakin',"  Crabb  went 
on,  "they  was  considerable  position 
between  them  as  to  who'd  roll  the 
most  lumber  in  a  day,  er  ride  the 
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'Hampers'  on  the  smallest  log,  an' 
such  like;  but  there  was  no  bad  blood 
between  'em  at  all.  Just  a  friendly 
rivalry,  so  to  speak.  They  both 
come  from  Bristol  on  the  St.  John 
River,  and  went  with  the  crowd 
they  called  the  'Monquat  Rangers,' 
an'  they'd  drink  and  smoke  together 
quiet  like  as  could  be.  Morrison, 
that  I'll  tell  you  about  later,  used 
to  call  'em'the  two  Monquarters,' 
though  I  don't  just  know  exactly 
what  he  meant  by  it.  Of  course, 
Morrison'd  been  to  High  School  for 
a  year  and  nobody  paid  any  livin' 
attention  to  him.  He  was  what  the 
preacher  would  call  a  'horrible  ex- 
ample' of  high  flowin'  education. 

"We  had  a  pretty  easy  drive  that 
spring,  take  it  all  together  an'  in 
the  roundabout,  for  the  snow  hung 
on  great  and  they  was  a  big  run  of 
water  right  through.  The  crew  was 
a  quiet  lot,  and  for  the  first  two  weeks 
of  the  drive  things  went  on  as  peace- 
ful as  a  Oserite  sewin'  circle,  an'  then 
the  girl  come  on  the  scene,  and  the 
trouble  dated  from  that  time." 

"That's  the  universal  experience, 
apparently,"  Ferris  assured  him. 
"But  where  would  you  see  a  girl  on 
the  stream  drive?" 

"Oh,  the  hull  country's  settled  half 
way  up  the  river,  and  as  I  was  say- 
in',"  the  old  guide  went  on,  "one 
day  we  got  word  to  leave  the  upper 
section  an'  go  down  to  help  break 
a  jam  in  'Hell's  Eddy';  an'  as  we 
couldn't  use  the  'wannigan'  on  ac- 
count of  the  'rips'  we  walked  down 
through  the  Bellefleur  settlement, 
and  naturally  we  all  stopped  at  Pierre 
Violette's  tavern  for  a  drink  of  French 
gin." 

"Another  universal  touch,"  averred 
Emerson. 

"We  all  went  into  the  bar  an'  lined 
up  like  a  platoon  of  soldiers  an'  called 
unanimous  like  for  gin — me  and  the 
two  Monquarters  I  am  tellin'  about, 
the  Morrison  boys^-an^  Sandy  Mc- 
Pherson  from  Kincardine,  an'  Alexis 
Bois,  who  was  one  of  the  worst 
jumpin'  Frenchmen  that  I  ever  seen. 
The  men'd  put  him  through  stunts 
enough  that  spring  to  make  his  for- 
tune in  Haig  Brothers'  famous  side 
show.  They'd  made  him  throw  his 
boots  into  the  river  an'  jump  off  cf 


the  high'rock  at  Garlic  Bar,  and  other 
stunts  that  Morrison  called  'highly 
edifyin'  to  the  primeval  mind.'  How- 
somever,  we'd  been  brutin'  her  pretty 
well  to  finish  up  before  the  water 
fell,  an  we  hadn't  pulled  off  any- 
thing over  him  for  two  or  three  days 
afore  that,  so  the  boys  thought  it  was 
time  to  try  some  new  stunt  to  keep 
him  in  practise.  Consequentially, 
when  we  got  into  the  tavern  an  was 
going  to  drink,  Sandy  nudged  Bois 
an  yelled,  'Throw  it  away,'  and  he 
threw  his  glass  full  of  good  Canuck 
gin  right  through  a  big  lookin'  glass 
back  of  the  bar.  It's  really  amazin' 
how  little  idea  they  have  of  the  value 
of  things. 

"The  girl  that  waited  on  us,  Vio- 
lette's daughter,  she  was,  was  one  of 
the  prettiest  damsels  I  ever  laid  eyes 
on,  and  the  French  Madawaska  girls 
is  just  about  the  best  lookers  they  is 
anywhere,  I  want  to  tell  you  those. 

"Young  Pete  Morrison  that  I  men- 
tioned, an'  who'd  been  at  High  School 
in  Fredericton  for  a  year,  as  I  said;- 
got  off  some  lingo  about  'divine  Diana 
and  Mother  Venus,'  and  I  could  see 
that  DeMerchent  an  Giberson  was 
dead  goners  the  second  they  laid 
eyes  on  her.  Both  kept  edgm*  up 
along  the  bar  to  get  as  close  to  her  as 
possible,  an'  kept  lookin'  daggers  an' 
pike  poles  an'  such  like  at  each  other 
all  the  time. 

'She  didn't  encourage  them  beyond 
pourin'  out  the  gin  pretty  steady 
and  takin'  in  the  cash,  and  the  lest 
of  the  crowd  didn't  take  much  in- 
terest in  the  'amorous  proceedings,' 
as  Morrison  called  it.  We  all  had  a 
drink  around  several  times  and  back 
the  other  way  as  is  customary  and 
usual,  and  DeMerchant  and  Giberson 
kept  try  in'  to  make  up  to  the  girl, 
the  best  they  knowed  how,  but  seein' 
that  she  didn't  understand  English, 
let  alone  the  Monquat  linqo,  Ihey 
naturally  didn't  make  no  howlin' 
successes." 

"But  love  speaks  a  universal  lan- 
guage," averred  Ferris. 

"I  don't  know  about  Boston;  but 
it  don't  above  the  Grand  Falls," 
declared  Crabb;  "but  I  guess  there 
wouldn't  been  any  trouble,  though, 
if  she  hadn't  got  kind  of  mischievous 
an'  throwed  a  kiss  at  'em  just  as  they 
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left.  They  was  both  as  delighted 
as  two  kids  at  a  Christmas  tree;  but 
before  we  got  to  the  jam  we  was 
headed  for  they  got  argyin'  over  it, 
an'  the  rest  of  us  had  to  separate 
'em  three  or  four  times  to  keep  'em 
from  settlin'  which  one  of  'em  she 
meant.  They  was  sure  to  be  some 
pretty  trappy  work  needed  to  break 
that  jam  and  they  was  the  two  very 
best  men  we  had." 

"Otherwise,  I  suppose  you'd  a 
let  'em  fit  it  out?"  suggested  Emer- 
son, dropping  easily  into  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  woods. 

"Sure,"  was  the  reply,  "when  two 
stream  drivers  row  over  a  girl,  or 
over  who  can  drink  the  most  'Andy 
Rusher,'  it  ain't  no  manner  of  use  to 
interfere.  If  you  do  they'll  be  bad 
friends  for  years,  but  if  they  have 
one  good  scrap  they'll  make  up  an' 
be  good  as  pies  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

"Well,  as  I  was  sayin',  we  got  to 
that  jam  about  second  lunch,  an'  it 
was  surely  what  the  High  School 
Morrison  called  'an  imposin'  spec- 
tacle.' You  see  the  'Hell's  Eddy' 
gore  when  we  come  up,  and  you  can 
imagine  what  it  would  look  like  filled 
chock  full  of  logs.  They  was  about 
a  million  feet  packed  in  just  like 
spikes  in  a  keg,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
gorge  they  must  have  been  a  hun- 
dred feet  straight  up  and  down." 

"How  would  they  ever  get  them 
out?"  queried  Ferris,  recalling  the 
narrow  and  intricate  defile  they  had 
passed  the  previous  day. 

"Oh,  it's  easy  enough  when  you 
find  the  'keg-log,'  for  they's  always 
just  one  log  that  holds  the  hull 
thing,"  Crabb  went  on,  "and  then 
you  want  to  find  a  fellow  brave 
enough  to  go  in  and  pick  at  that  log 
till  he  starts  it. 

"Just  as  soon  as  we  got  there  the 
boss,  big  Warren  Bill  Curtain  from 
Anaconda,  called  for  a  couple  of 
volunteers  to  go  out  and  break  the 
jam,  and  DeMerchant  and  Giberson 
stepped  forward  's  if  they'd  been 
the  Simoon  twins,  both  lookin'  at 
the  other's  if  he'd  like  to  punch  him 
right  then  and  there  at  that  time  an' 
place. 

'Then  the  Alexis  Bois  that  I  men- 
tioned offered  to  row  'em  out  an' 


hold  the  boat,  and  he  was  just  the 
man  for  the  job;  for  the  whole  thing 
depends  on  gettin'  a  quick  start 
ahead  of  the  jam,  and  them  French- 
men's quicker'n  greased  lightnin'. 

"Well,  they  wasn't  long  gettin' 
started,  an'  Bois  set  'em  out  to  the 
foot  of  the  jam  an'  they  went  to 
work  pickin'  out  the  easy  logs  with 
their  peevies,  Bois  standin'  by  'em 
on  some  loose  ones  holdin'  the  boat 
by  a  piece  of  rope  an'  ready  to  jump 
in  the  second  the  jam  showed  signs 
of  startin'  to  haul.  The  rest  of  the 
crowd  stood  on  the  shore  'with  bated 
breath,'  as  Morrison  said. 

"They  worked  away  without  speak- 
in'  a  word,  an'  in  about  ten  minutes 
they  found  the  'key-log'  they'd  been 
lookin'  for,  an'  it  was  in  a  mighty 
dangerous  place,  too.  We  see  both 
of  'em  look  up  at  the  logs  nan  gin' 
right  out  over  'em  an'  then  at  each 
other 's  if  they  was  darin'  'em  to  try  it. 
They  never  spoke,  but  both  of  'em 
hooked  their  peevies  onto  that  log 
and  gave  one  mighty  hooge.  The 
log  turned  clean  over,  an'  the  jam 
cracked  like  a  case  of  dynamite  caps, 
an'  the  whole  thing  trembled  clear 
to  the  top.  The  boys  dropped  their 
peevies  and  started  for  that  boat, 
like  young  partridges  for  the  old  hen, 
and  Bois  was  ready  for  'em,  standin' 
on  his  tip  toes  an'  tremblin'  all  over 
like  one  of  them  fox  hounds  that  an 
Englishman  had  up  here  last  fall 
huntin'  deer. 

"  'It's  the  silkalogical  moment," 
says  Morrison,  jumpin'  up  an'  down 
like  a  scared  rabbit. 

"Then,  all  at  once,  DeMerchant 
turned  to  Giberson  an'  yells,  'She 
meant  it  for  me,'  and  Giberson  called 
him  a  liar  of  various  kinds,  an'  they 
clinched  in  the  good  old  Monquat 
style  right  there  under  them  tryin' 
circumstances  with  the  logs  hangin* 
right  out  over  them  and  tremblin' 
like  the  Salome  dance  I  seen  in 
Bangor  last  summer. 

"The  men  on  shore  was  too  scared 
to  speak,  an'  Warren  Bill  swore  some 
Anaconda  oaths  that  we'd  never 
heard  afore.  'They're  crazy,  bug- 
house and  insane,'  he  says,  'an'  if 

they're  bound  to  go  to  h   they 

got  a  through  ticket,'  he  says. 

"We  all  knowed  they'd  never  stop 
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once  they  was  started,  an'  inside  of 
twenty  ticks  of  a  watch  they'd  be 
logs  enough  on  top  of  them  to  build 
the  city  of  Boston. 

"Then  the  Morrison  boy  had  a 
bright  thought,  even  if  he  had  been 
to  school,  I'll  say  that  for  him,  an'  I 
like  to  be  impractical  in  these  things, 
for  he  puts  his  hands  to  his  mouth 
and  yelled  sharp  and  sudden  like, 
'Bois,  throw  them  in  the  boat.' 

"Well,  sir,  that  Bois  was  standin' 
there  lookin'  like  a  fifth  calf  at  a 
Calvinist  wake  an'  too  scared  to  save 
himself,  but  the  minute  he  heard 
Morrison,  he  yelled,  Throw  'em  in 
the  boat,'  and  just  jumped  and  grab- 
bed the  two  of  them  right  round  the 
waist.  They  was  locked  so  tight 
an'  payin'  no  attention  to  him,  so  he 
piled  'em  into  that  boat 's  if  they'd 
been  a  barrel  of  flour,  jumped  in 
hisself  an'  give  one  eternal  prod  with 
his  pike  pole  just  as  the  jam  tumbled 


onto  the  gorge  like  a  paper  bag  full 
of  nails." 

"Did  they  get  away?"  demanded 
Emerson. 

"Yes,"  replied  Crabb,  "but  it  was 
such  a  close  shave  that  the  logs  broke 
off  the  stern  of  the  boat  an'  they 
almost  sunk  gettin'  ashore,  but  we 
pulled  'em  in  safe  enough,  with  the 
jam  roarin'  and  cross-pilin'  about 
five  feet  behind  'em." 

"Did  they  go  on  with  their  fight?" 
"They  were  goin'  to  as  soon  as 
they  got  their  feet  on  tory  firmy," 
Crabb  concluded,  "but  when  they 
looked  back  and  realized  what  they'd 
escaped  they  looked  at  each  other  an' 
then  shook  hands  solemn  like,  and 
the  Morrison  boy  patted  Bois  on  the 
back  an'  said,  'God  bless  the  'jumpin' 
Frenchman.' 

"And  a  lot  of  the  men  that  had 
never  taken  part  in  a  religious  meetin' 
in  their  lives  took  off  their  hats  real 
ministerial  like,  and  says  'Amen.'  " 


A  TEN  DAYS  OUTING  IN  NORTHERN  ONTARIO 


James  Thompson,  A.  B.  Crawford,  W. 
Gastle,  and  Percy  Ward,  returned  to  Ham- 
ilton in  August,  after  a  ten  days'  outing  in 
the  wilds  of  the  North  Country  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "Wentworth  Millionaires'  Hunt 
Club  Preserve."  The  Club  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  group  of  wealthy  Wentworth  and 
Hamilton  men  control  about  one  thousand 
acres,  adjoining  Algonquin  Park,  and  while 
the  above  named  gentlemen  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  have  been  invading  the 
territory  in  the  deer  hunting  season,  for 
some  years,  the  vaiue  of  the  numerous  lakes 
and  streams  as  fishing  preserves  has  never 
been  demonstrated.  Visions  of  the  waters 
teeming  with  millions  of  the  finny  tribe 
rrad  often  occurred  to  the  minds  of  the  men 
when  in  camp,  but  it  was  not  until  Food 
Controller  Hanna  got  people  going  on  the  fish 
question,  that  any  real  action  by  the  Club 
was  taken. 

The  report  of  the  investigation  is  not  likely 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  Honorable  Mr.  Hanna 
to  any  great  extent.    The  stories  told  by  the  0 
anglers  on  their  return  loom  up  much  larger 
than  the  sample  of  fish  they  have  produced. 


They  tell  of  the  large  ones  which  had  to  be 
cut  down  and  quartered  several  times  before 
going  into  the  frying  pan,  but  the  report  on 
the  whole  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  other 
members  of  the  organization.  One  member 
was  overheard  to  remark  that  the  bunch  on 
their  return  looked  "fed  up,"  and  seemed 
more  inclined  to  dwell  on  the  excellencies 
and  accomplishments  of  the  pastry  cook  in 
camp  who  served  up  blue-berry  pies  and  other 
native  delicacies,  than  on  the  mission  on 
which  they  were  sent.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  this  large  preserve  being  a  valuable 
asset  insofar  as  large  game  is  concerned. 
Red  deer  which  are  numerous  in  Algonquin 
Park  flow  over  into  this  adjoining  property, 
and  naturally  being  somewhat  domesticated 
and  approachable,  easily  fall  a  prey  to  the 
marksmen. 

One  of  the  hunters  last  season  was  given 
credit  for  shooting  five  deer  in  fifteen  min- 
utes, but  his  reputation  as  a  fisherman  has 
yet  to  be  made.  As  a  food  producer  of  fish, 
the  waters  of  this  particular  resort  will  have 
to  be  more  thoroughly  worked  before  they 
will  make  history. 


F.  V.  Williams 


AWAY  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake  there  were  faint  quackings 
and  splashings.  The  cold, 
starry,  winter  sky  had  given  place  to 
smudges  of  clouds  and  Jack  Frost's 
handiwork  could  be  heard  in  the 
"popping"  of  a  frost  laden  branch  on 
the  timber  lined  shore,  or  the  tinkle 
of  the  shallow  ice  along  shore  as  some 
night  prowler  inadvertently  stepped 
thereon  in  his  search  for  the  ever 
diminishing  food  supply,  that  was 
bound  to  occur  as  the  lakes  and 
swamps  gave  up  to  the  grip  of  winter. 
It  had  been  an  open  winter  up  to  now 
in  the  Northland,  but  winter  had  at 
last  arrived  in  deadly  earnest,  and  in 
the  bit  of  open  water  in  the  lake  we 
have  mentioned  there  were  congre- 
gated perhaps  some  two  hundred 
ducks,  mallards  mostly.  A  great 
many  of  these  had  been  hatched  and 
had  lived  about  the  swamps  and  lakes 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  the  pre- 
ceding summer. 

Quack!  Quack!  it  was  almost  a 
command.  The  eastern  sky  was  just 
a  triflle  lighter  than  the  surrounding 
gloom,  as  at  the  sound  of  the  leader's 
call  there  was  a  great  splashing  and 
flapping  of  wings  and  in  the  narrow 
lane  of  water  still  open,  a  few  of  the 
young  fowl  chased  each  other  in  short 
spurts  of  flight,  some  there  were  who 
would  rise  in  the  air  and  go  sailing 


about  in  a  great  circle  only  to  come 
back  to  the  starting  point  and  slide 
gracefully  into  the  water. 

Suddenly  the  big  leader  called 
again,  this  time  stretching  up  to  his 
full  height  and  beating  the  air  with 
his  wings  as  if  to  test  their  strength. 
Quack!  wack,  wack,  wack!  quack, 
quack!  The  long  necks  of  the  ducks 
were  plainly  visible  for  a  few  moments 
against  the  ice,  and  then  the  leader 
sprang  into  the  air  followed  at  once 
by  some  two  dozen  others,  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  by  the  whole  flock. 

Up,  and  up,  they  went,  twice  they 
circled  the  lake,  and  then  away  off  to 
the  Southland  they  laid  their  course. 

And  now  it  began  to  snow,  fine  as 
dust  at  first,  it  came  sifting  down,  then 
thicker  and  heavier,  and  presently, 
although  it  was  now  broad  daylight, 
the  fowl  could  not  see  one  hundred 
yards  ahead  or  on  either  side,  but  as 
the  north  wind  increased  they  sped 
on  before  it,  until  as  the  dusk  was 
settling  down  once  more  the  older 
fowl  suddenly  swept  downward  fol- 
lowed by  the  younger  memoersof  the 
flock,  sweeping  about  in  a  great  circle, 
the  more  experienced  craning  their 
necks  and  looking  for  any  possible 
danger  that  might  lurk  about  the 
edges  of  the  frozen  swamp.  Lower, 
and  lower  they  dropped,  and  at  the 
completion  of  their  third  turn  they 
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came  to  rest-with  scarcely  a  sound 
about  a  big  springhole  where  there 
was  still  open  water  and  a  bit  of  feed, 
'though  not  enough  to  go  'round  in  a 
flock  cf  this  size.  As  a  result  the  day- 
light of  their  second  day  found  them 
on  their  journey  a  hungry  vigorous 
bunch.  Their  third  day's  journey 
was  not  hampered  by  the  falling  snow 
as  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm  that 
lasted  well  along  toward  evening. 
And  as  it  began  to  snow  again  they 
settled  comfortably  at  the  end  of  a 
small  lake  where  there  was  abundant 
feed  and  an  unfrozen  stream  came 
rippling  out  over  an  immense  sandbar. 
Then  the  snow  storm  became  a  regu- 
lar blizzard,  but  the  ducks  did  not 
attempt  tc  journey  further.  Well  the 
older  ones  knew  that  the  open  sea  was 
but  a  short  journey  to  the  Eastward 
and  that  the  springs  bubbling  up  from 
the  bottom  of  this  isolated  lake  would 
keep  certain  parts  of  it  open,  perhaps 
all  winter. 

At  the  break  of  day  the  storm  was 
still  on,  and  as  they  fed  and  slept  and 
did  short  spurts  of  flying  they  were 
joined  by  several  mergansers,  a  few 
butter  ball,  and  several  widgeon  and 
golden  eye.  These  strangers  all  made 
for  the  stream  where  they  disported 
themselves  for  a  time  and  then  left. 
A  few  hours  after  a  pair  of  their  own 
kind  came  in  and  visited  the  little 
stream,  and  when  they  left  there  were 


a  dozen  of  the  big  flock  went  with 
them.  Faint  and  far  away  could  be 
heard  the  boom  of  shptguns.  The 
old  'greenhead'  leader  knew  the  sound 
and  would  stretch  his  long  neck  and 
listen,  but  stayed  where  he  was.  Two 
seasons  back  in  a  storm  almost  like 
this  he  had  discovered  along  with 
ethers  of  his  kind  a  wonderful  feeding 
ground  in  a  long  lake  some  few  miles 
away  toward  the  beach.  For  days  he, 
and  others,  and  a  constantly  growing 


THE  GUNNERS  SITTING  MOTIONLESS  BY 
THE  DECOYS  HEARD— 


—THE  WHISTLE  OF  WINGS  AND  SOFT  GABBLE 
OF  THE  LEADING  FOWL 

flock  had  feasted  on  the  wonder  feeds 
prepared  on  the  "baited"  grounds  of 
the  big  game  preserve,  and  then  on  a 
certain  morning  as  the  flocks  began  to 
assemble  there  were  bursts  of  fire  all 
along  those  wonderful  feeding  places. 
From  one  to  the  other  the  flocks 
hurried,  deceived  by  the  wooden  imi- 
tations cf  their  kind,  to  come  within 
range  of  the  guns,  only  to  leave  some 
of  their  number  at  each  bunch  of 
decoys.  At  one  place  he  had  been  the 
target,  a  No.  6  partly  spent  striking 
him  in  the  breast.  It  was  but  a  few 
hours  later  that  he  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting the  pellet  which  was  scarcely 
under  the  skin,  but  the  wound  was 
tender  for  long  days  thereafter.  Days 
which  were  spent  by  him  in  secluded 
corners  of  the  little  lake  they  now 
occupied,  days  in  which  he  became 
thin,  and  very  different  from  the 
heavy,  beautiful  fowl  of  the  present. 
There  was  a  spurt  of  flame  from  the 
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bushes  forty  yards  away,  and  the  big 
drake  fell  forward  off  the  tiny  islet 
of  sand  on  which  he  stood,  the  great 
scattered  flock  went  skyward  through, 
and  into,  the  blinding  storm  like  so 
many  feathered  rockets.  Spite  of  the 
second  barrel  that  the  young  gunner 
turned  loose  at  them,  the  flock  had 
been  scattered  over  a  half  acre  and 
the  gunner  from  the  village — young 
Billy  Seymour — had  not  been  aware 
of  the  big  flock  until  after  he  had 
missed  the  second  one.  The  dog  re- 
trieved the  big  drake  and  as  the  man 
sat  in  the  shelter  of  the  frozen  brush 
that  afternoon  he  cast  many  an  ad- 
miring glance  at  the  big  glossy  green 
head  that  lay  in  the  snow  beside  him. 
A  cock  whistler,  and  two  shell  ducks 
completed  his  luck  for  the  day. 

Away  over  on  the  Club  House 
grounds,  one  of  the  best  gunners  of 
the  whole  organization  sat  out  in  the 
shelter  of  an  old  broken  tree,  a  punt 
pulled  close  in  under  the  bank,  with  a 
bunch  of  decoys  out  in  front  gave  him 
a  good  shooting  chance,  for  the  place 
where  the  decoys  were  anchored  had 
been  "baited"  for  days  in  preparation 
of  this  before  Christmas  shoot,  and 
truth  to  tell  he  had  had  what  he  con- 
sidered 'fair  luck',  as  he  had  twenty- 
eight  ducks  to  his  credit  this  far  and 
he  knew  the  game  laws  would  never 
interfere  with  him.  Was  not  his 
father  Judge  Getrocks,  and  did  he 
not  help  to  pass  the  law  to  protect 
these  very  ducks  from  the  common 
gunner,  and  did  not  they  spend 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  keep  up  their 
club,  and  did  they  not  pay  the  keeper 
a  goodly  salary  to  bait  these  grounds? 
To  be  sure,  he  would  get  as  many  of 
the  ducks  as  possible  for  the  coming 
feast  at  the  Club,  and  he  wondered 
how  Reggie  What's-His-Name  was 
making  it  a  half  mile  below.  He  had 
not  heard  him  shoot  for  a  half  hour, 
|and  he  knew  the  keeper  had  gone 
| with  Reggie  to  pick  up  his  kill — 
b-o-o-o-m!  came  the  sound  of  Sey- 
mour's gun,  bo-oom!  it  came  again, 
and  the  clubman  knew  the  shot  was 
away  over  on  the  other  side  of  the 
preserve.  "Next  season,"  he  mutter- 
ed to  himself,  "next  season,  if  we 
have  to  pay  a  thousand  dollars  a  foot 
lor  it  we'll  take  in  that  other  lake  in 


this  preserve  and  keep  those  fellows 
out." 

The  gunner  sitting  motionless  by 
the  decoys,  heard  the  whistle  of  wings 
and  the  soft  'gabble'  of  the  leading 
fowl. 

He  forgot  his  rage  at  the  unknown 
gunner  in  his  amazement  at  what  he 
saw  above  him.  There  were  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  mallards  in  a 
long  scattered  line,  the  leading  ducks 
wavering  in  the  direction  of  his  de- 
coys, but  he  was  too  slow,  he  had 
raised  his  head  and  lowered  it  with  a 
suddenness  that  attracted  the  leading 
pair.  They  swerved  up,  and  away, 
and  the  rest  followed,  and  then 
Reggie  must  needs  blaze  away,  one, — 
two, — three, — four  shots,  and  that 
settled  it.  The  big  flock  circled  the 
preserve  and  then  headed  away  to 
the  Eastward  toward  the  Coast. 

Out  at  the  village  Billy  Seymour 
came  up  the  long  walk  to  the  cottage. 
He  was  tired,  so  was  eld  B>se,  the 
dog,  but  as  the  door  swung  open  and 
the  warmth  of  the  interior  flooded  out 
on  the  snow  and  he  saw  Grandma  and 
Billy  Junior  waiting  to  welcome  him 
he  forgot  all  about  being  tired  and 
called  out  to  the  little  one  a  Merry 
Christmas  Greeting,  and  as  he  entered 
the  cottage  door  the  wonder  in  the 
little  fellow's  eyes  at  the  sight  of  the 
big  mallard  with  the  royal  green  head 
that  was  to  become  their  Christmas 
dinner  was  reward  enough  for  any 
man. 

Over  at  the  Club  House  the  "best 
shot  of  the  Club,"  was  pacing  the 
floor  and  trying  to  awake  enthusiasm 
in  his  listeners  about  buying  the  re- 
mainder of  the  swamp  land  adjacent 
to  the  preserve  to  keep  out  those 
ignorant  villagers,  "Why  I  could 
have  had  a  dozen  out  of  that  bunch 
at  least,"  he  went  on.  "How  many 
did  you  get  today?"  queried  one  of 
the  older  members. 

"Twenty-eight  mallards,  five  wid- 
geons, two  black  duck,  thirty-five 
altogether  and  I—" 

"Say  old  man  let  up  awhile  will  you. 
We're  trying  to  get  a  little  game 
started  and  that's  ducks  enough  for 
our  feed  with  what  Reggie  brought 
in."    So  there  the  matter  dropped. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  BEAR  HUNT 
IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK 


Guide  John  N.  Murray 


AT  the  urgent  request  of  many  friends 
I  am  appending  herewith  an  account  of 
a  bear  hunt  which  I  made  last  fall  in 
which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
record  was  established  for  this  part  of  Canada. 

I  left  my  home  in  the  Parish  of  Dumfries, 
York  County,  N.  B.  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  4th  and  drove  a  distance  of  eight 
miles  to  the  Pokiok  River  and  thence  to  my 
hunting  camp  on  the  Little  Pokiok,  arriving 
there  at  4  p.m.  After  partaking  of  supper  and 
making  my  horse  comfortable  for  the  night, 
I  shouldered  my  trusty  45-70  Winchester 
and  started  for  the  hardwood  ridges  with  the 
object  of  having  a  little  hunt  before  darkness 
set  in.  I  was  following  an  old  lumber  road 
when  all  of  a  sudden  I  spied  four  bears  run- 
ning up  from  a  swamp  about  one  hundred 
yards  ahead  of  me.  A  bend  in  the  road 
separated  us  and  they  were  out  of  sight  before 
I  could  get  a  shot  at  them.  I  increased  my 
pace  to  a  run  and  after  rounding  the  bend 
sighted  their  bearships  about  seventy-five 
yards  distant.  They  had  apparently  neither 
seen  nor  heard  me,  but  just  as  I  sighted  them 
the  largest  of  the  quartette  began  to  sidestep 
towards  an  adjacent  thicket.  I  let  drive  at 
him  and  he  dropped  in  his  tracks  a  dead  one. 
The  other  three  at  the  sound  of  the  rifle 
made  a  stampede  for  cover,  two  to  the  left 
and  the  other  to  the  right.  I  ran  to  the  spot 
where  the  two  had  disappeared  and  saw  one 
of  them  scampering  along  an  old  log.  I 
downed  him  with  a  single  shot.  As  I  fired  I 
noticed  the  other  one  starting  to  run  away, 
but  a  bullet  brought  him  to  the  ground.  The 
fourth  and  only  remaining  one  of  the  bunch 
which  had  gone  to  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
made  a  clean  get-away.  As  it  was  getting  late 
I  did  not  stop  to  skin  the  animals  but  made  my 
way.  back  to  camp,  well  satisfied  with  my 
day's  hunt. 

The  next  morning  I  was  out  at  daybreak 
and  started  for  the  beech  ridges  not  far  from 
the  scene  of  my  hunt  of  the  day  before.  I  was 
making  my  way  up  the  side  of  the  steep  ridge 
and  stopped  to  listen,  as  I  frequently  do  when 
on  a  mission  of  this  kind.  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  a  noise  caused  by  the  cracking  of  limbs 
only  a  short  distance  away.  I  crept  cautiosly 
to  the  point  from  which  the  sound  emanated, 
and  lo  and  behold,  there  was  Mr.  Bruin  dis- 
porting himself  high  up  on  a  beech  tree.  As 


I  was  about  to  shoot  I  noticed  another  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tree  feasting  on  the  nuts  from 
the  limbs  which  the  high  minded  chap  was 
breaking  from  the  tree  and  throwing  down. 
The  latter  one  was  having  a  real  picnic  and 
I  hated  to  interrupt,  but  remembering  that 
that  was  what  I  was  there  for  I  planted  a 
bullet  in  his  neck,  which  was  the  only  vul- 
nerable spot  I  could  see.  He  dropped  to  the 
ground  but  sprang  up  quickly  and  made  off. 
I  fired  at  the  other  one  and  down  he  came  from 
his  lofty  perch  with  a  terrible  crash.  I  made 
sure  that  he  was  all  in  and  then  set  off  after 
the  other  one.  I  followed  the  blood  trail  for  a 
mile,  when  it  seemed  to  disappear  and  I  decided 
to  give  up  the  chase.  I  returned  to  the  bears 
which  I  had  shot  and  spent  the  best  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  day  removing  their  pelts. 
It  was  nearly  dark  when  I  finished  the  job, 
but  when  on  my  way  back  to  camp  I  bowled 
over  nice  deer,  and  carried  part  of  the 
carcass  along  with  me. 

I  was  out  early  the  next  morning  and  again 
started  for  the  ridges  following  the  road 
which  I  had  taken  on  the  previous  day.  Near 
the  spot  where  I  had  found  Bruin  in  the  tree 
the  day  before  I  sighted  three  bears  on  the 
same  tree,  two  going  up  and  another  coming 
down.  And  would  you  believe  it,  there  was 
a  fourth  one  prowling  about  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tree.  The  one  on  the  ground  was  the 
largest  and  as  he  seemed  to  be  heading  in  my 
direction  I  gave  him  the  first  shot.  He  went 
down  like  a  log  and  the  ones  on  the  tree  began 
to  increase  their  pace  towards  terra  firma. 
I  got  two  of  them  before  they  were  able  to 
escape  from  the  tree.  The  shots  seemed  to 
put  life  into  the  other  old  fellow  and  he  made 
a  rather  hasty  departure.  I  did  not  bother 
going  after  him  but  took  hold  and  removed 
the  skins  from  the  other  two.  In  the  after- 
noon I  took  up  the  trail  of  the  bear  wounded 
on  the  previous  day  and  followed  it  with 
success.  The  animal  was  dead  when  I  came 
up  to  him  and  I  was  not  long  in  removing  the 
pelt.  On  my  way  back  to  camp  I  sighted 
another  bear  running  across  the  road  ahea 
of  me.  I  followed  his  trail  and  soon  found  hi 
strutting  over  a  log.  A  shot  from  the  ol 
45-70  and  over  he  went.  I  skinned  the  anim 
and  returned  to  camp  with  a  total  bag  of  eigh 
bears  and  a  deer  in  two  and  one-half  days. 
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PIPES  AND  TOBACCO 


W.  D. 

THAT  powerful  Fairy  which^ en- 
dows man  with  most  01  his 
blessings  and  misfortunes,  "Im- 
agination", sets  us  to  work  in  a 
hundred  ways  to  read,  mark,  learn 
and  inwardly  digest.  The  other  day 
a  friend  gave  me  an  old  Indian  pipe 
he  had  ploughed  up  last  Fall.  It  was 
a  characteristic  specimen  with  a  long 
tapering  bowl  terminating  in  a  short 
thick  stem  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
bowl  crudely  ornamented.  I  have 
other  specimens  of  Indian  clay  pipes 
which  I  have  collected  from  time  to 
time  but  they  clearly  show  the  ear 
marks  of  civilization  as  they  are 
fashioned  with  more  modern  pre- 
cision, yet  they  are  ornamented 
around  the  tops  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  older  or  more  prehistoric  one, 
clearly  showing  the  tenacious  force 
of  habit. 

I  find  in  Col.  Geo.  E.  Laidlaw's 
pamphlets  on  Indian  effigy  pipes,  that 
most  of  them  are  stemless  bowls, 
wonderfully  wrought  out  of  stone 
showing  the  Indians  had  some  skill 
in  sculpture,  if  it  may  be  so  called. 
Many  of  them  represent  human 
heads,  birds,  turtles,  panthers,  ele- 
phants or  mammoths.  The  question 
is,  how  could  the  Indians  of  this 
North  country  know  anything  about 
monkeys  or  elephants. 

However,  my  friend  who  brought 
the  pipe  was  most  deeply  interested 
in  knowing  what  the  Indians  smoked. 
And  as  I  had  given  the  matter  some 
thought  in  past  years  during  my 
peregrinations  through  the  Western 
mountain  countries  from  Mexico  to 
British  Columbia,  I  was  able  to  give 
him  some  idea  from  my  own  observa- 
tions coupled  with  what  I  had  gather- 
ed from  other  sources. 

In  the  first  place,  the  aborigines  of 
America  taught  civilization  the  use  of 
tobacco.  Although  I  understand 
pipes  have  been  found  in  old  Baby- 
lonian ruins  yet  nothing  is  known  of 
what  they  were  used  for,  perhaps  for 
the  purpose  of  inhaling  medicinal 
fumes.  I  think  it  highly  improbable 
that  the  use  of  tobacco  could  have 


died  out  had  it  been  known  to  Eastern 
semi-civilization  at  an  early  date. 
The  use  of  tobacco  dates  from  remote 
American  antiquity.  It  was  smoked 
in  pipes  and  cigars  and  the  Aztecs 
used  nostril  tubes  for  inhaling  the 
smoke. 

In  the  year  1559  Sir  John  Hawkins 
first  introduced  it  into  England.  In 
1573,  King  James  the  First,  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  use  of  tobacco,  and 
smoking  was  declared  a  capital  of- 
fence. Its  prohibition  was  included 
with  the  ten  commandments. 

The  present  popularity  of  tobacco 
in  England  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  year  1912  the  income 
in  customs  and  excise  was  seventeen 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
from  tobacco  and  cigars,  and  in  Can- 
ada the  same  year,  the  excise  duty  on 
tobacco  and  cigars  was  ten  million 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  and 
I  think  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  value  when  sold 
would  exceed  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  Ontario  Archaeological  re- 
port of  1913,  they  quote  passages 
from  the  writings  of  Joseph  De  L. 
Roche  Daillon  who  in  company  with 
a  Jesuit  Priest,  Jean  De*  Breboeuf 
visited  Ontario  about  three  hundred 
years  ago  and  they  found  the  Petun 
Indians  occupying  that  part  of  the 
country  lying  between  Niagara  and 
the  St.  Clair  flats.  "Petun"  was  the 
Indian  name  for  tobacco,  hence 
"Tobacco  Indians."  We  are  told 
they  raised  large  quantities  of  to- 
bacco, squashes,  corn,  beans  and 
other  vegetables.  We  also  learn  that 
in  the  year  1615  the  Iroquois  and 
Huron  Indians  fell  upon  the  Petuns 
and  annihilated  the  whole  Tribe,  thus 
ending  the  Indian  tobacco  raising  in 
Ontario. 

Yet  the  Indians  continued  to  smoke 
and  the  question  is,  what  did  they  use 
in  this  part  of  the  country  or  in  any 
part  of  America,  for  that  matter? 
From  all  I  can  gather,  the  principal 
substitute  for  tobacco  in  Ontario  at 
least,  was  "Lobelia  Inflata"  (com- 
monly known  as   Indian  tobacco) 
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mixed  with  Sumach  bark.  Although 
Lobelia  is  not  a  "Solanacea",  or  in 
other  words  a  tobacco,  it  is  saturated 
with  what  appears  to  be  nicotine. 
Just  taste  a  leaf  when  in  the  woods 
next  Summer.  It  grows  and  is  very 
common  throughout  Ontario  and  it  is 
official  in  modern  Pharmacopoeia. 
It  has  expectorant  properties,  acts 
upon  the  nervous  system  and  causes 
vomiting. 

The  Indians  also  smoked  wild 
tobacco,  "Nicotiana",  in  itself  said 
to  be  very  mild  and  having  very 
little  of  the  desired  effect  until  mixed 
with  sumach,  nightshade  or  Henbane. 
It  is  found  growing  sparingly  in 
Ontario.  Another  well  known  sub- 
stitute for  tobacco  was  Bearberry 
leaves  "Uva  Urse"  sometimes  called 
Mountain  Cranberry  or  Kinnikinnic 
belonging  to  the  Heath  family-  and 
somewhat  resembling  Huckleberry  to 
which  it  is  a  first  cousin.  It  seems 
remarkable  that  the  leaves  of  this 
shrub  should  have  been  smoked  by 
the  Indians  from  Ontario  to  British 
Columbia  and  all  down  that  vast 
spread  of  country  to  California  while 
the  leaves  apparently  possess  none  of 
the  properties  of  tobacco.  It  is  used 
in  medicine.  "Uva  Urse"  is  official 
as  an  astringent  and  tonic  and  it  must 
possess  narcotic  properties  or  it  would 
not  have  been  so  universally  used 
although  it  is  not  apparent  to  the 
taste  as  is  the  Lobelia.  The  Indians  of 
British  Columbia  smoked  and  do 
to-day  to  some  extent  when  unable  to 
procure  the  real  prepared  tobacco; 
the  inner  bark  of  the  red  willow 


"Cornus"  and  occasionally  Wild  To- 
bacco "Nicotiana",  also  "Kinnikin- 
nic", "Uva  Urse."  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  the  definition  of  the  name 
Kinnikinnic  but  no  doubt  it  is  of 
Indian  origin. 

I  have  seen  the  Papago  Indians  in 
Arizona  gathering  what  they  called 
Kinnikinnic  and  although  I  was  not 
very  observing  at  the  time  I  know 
now  by  what  it  looked  like  that  it 
was  either  Lobelia  or  Wild  Tobacco. 
But,  why  the  name  Kinnikinnic? 
Each  Tribe  had  their  own  language 
and  would  naturally  have  a  Tribal 
name  for  Tobacco.  The  Indians  of 
the  Plains  called  the  inner  bark  of  the 
Red  Willow  "Kinnikinnic"  all  the 
way  from  Mexico  to  British  Columbia 
and  the  name  still  prevails.  WThen  the 
Indian  buys  a  plug  of  tobacco  at  the 
little  mountain  store,  he  will  very 
likely  ask  for  Kinnikinnic. 

Can  any  one  who  has  learned  to 
smoke  imagine  how  the  aborigines 
first  conceived  the  practice.  When  I 
was  a  little  boy  a  friend  visited  at  our 
house  and  left  a  cigar  in  the  buggy. 
I  smoked  it  and  nearly  died.  Likely 
I  would  have  done  so  if  father  and 
mother  had  known  the  cause  of  my 
sickness.  But  the  first  human  being 
who  smoked  had  no  precedent.  The 
pipe  to  the  Indian  was  an  emblem  of 
love.  The  "Pipcof  Peace"  stood  for 
the  codicilary  eleventh  command- 
ment "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
'Tis  true  poor  Lo  Indian  did  not 
always  live  up  to  it  as  do  the  modern 
Christian  people.  Alas,  forsooth! 
Also,  Alack-a-day! 


MEMORIES    OF   THE  OLD 
HOMESTEAD 

E.  B.  FRALECK 


THE  Old  Homestead  was  situated 
about  four  miles  from  the  pre- 
sent site  of  the  City  of  Belleville 
upon  the  highlands  running  westerly 
nearly  across  the  whole  township, 
the  country  gradually  sloping  to  the 
south.  To  the  south  and  east  a  view 
extended  over  farms  dotted  with 
woodlands  with  the  blue  waters  of 


the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  the  high  Prince 
Edward  shore  in  the  distance.  To 
the  southwest,  in  summer,  rich  pas- 
tures, glowing  meadows,  and  field 
of  waving  grain  gladdened  the  vie 
until  the  eye  rested  upon  the  hm 
of  Northumberland  away  in  the  di 
tant  haze. 

On  the  north  of  the  farm  a  stri 
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of  woodland  crowned  the  highest 
point  of  the  ridge,  and  here,  reclining 
in  the  shade,  one  enjoyed  a  veritable 
panorama.  Here  one's  view  was  en- 
larged until  the  eye  rested  upon 
Presqu'  Isle  of  Lake  Ontario  some 
twenty  miles  away,  overlooking  one 
of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  country 
on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  north,  over  hill  and  valley  till 
the  horizon  was  lined  by  the  Oak  Hill 
range,  a  ridge  of  high  land  commenc- 
ing at  the  Niagara  frontier  that  ran 
around  Lake  Ontario  until  lost  in 
the  Laurentian  Mountains. 

As  late  as  the  early  fifties  large 
tracts  of  woodlands  and  swamp  were 
a  prominent  feature  of  these  frontier 
townships  and  game  was  plentiful. 
Clouds  of  wild  pigeons  settled  down 
upon  the  stubble  fields;  black  and 
grey  squirrels  with  their  plumy  tails 
graced  the  woodlands  or  scampered 
out  of  cornfields.  Partridge  were 
more  than  abundant,  beechnuts  were 
plentiful,  and  bruin  was  in  evidence. 
Hares  scurried  from  the  pathways 
and  roadsides  whenever  one  passed 
through  cedar  thickets.  Now  and 
then  a  deer  could  be  seen  in  the 
pasture  lands  feeding  among  the 
cattle  or  gracefully  bounding  away. 
Talk  about  hunting!  The  ordinary 
boy  with  an  old  Indian  fowling  piece 
secured  more  game  in  a  single  autumn 
than  now  falls  to  the  lot  of  all  the 
sports  of  the  township.  The  boys 
all  looked  forward  to  the  time  when, 
"The  sumptuous  days  of  Autumn 
came," 

"The  gladdest  of  the  year," 
for  there  were  in  prospect  apple-cuts, 
and  husking  bees,  and  a  chance  for 
shooting  on  mornings  and  evenings, 
and,  on  rainy  days. 

As  all  farmers  grew  corn,  the  husk- 
ing bee  was  quite  an  institution. 
The  plan  was,  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
sometimes  the  older  ones,  would  pair 
off  when  baskets  of  equal  measure 
were  placed  before  each.  The  pair 
that  filled  the  largest  number  of 
baskets  during  the  evening  received 
the  prize.  Great  was  the  strife, 
sometimes  the  rule  was,  every  red 
ear  a  kiss,  but  frequently  the  boy 
failed  to  secure  it.  After  ten  o'clock 
or  so  all  adjourned  to  the  farmhouse 
for  supper,  then  a  violin  was  brought 


out  and  a  dance  firished  up  the  even- 
ing. 

The  bee  was  usually  held  in  the 
barn  or  large  drivehouse.  It  so  hap- 
pened on  one  occasion,  on  the  old 
farm,  while  the  bee  hands  were  busy 
within  the  building,  a  bear,  though 
not  an  invited  guest,  was  enjoying  a 
little  husking  by  himself  out  in  the 
cornfield.  A  dog  belonging  to  one 
of  the  parties  somehow  got  advised 
of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bruin  in  the 
corn  and  commenced  growling  and 
barking,  and  otherwise  making  him- 
self disagreeable.  Upon  being  let  out 
away  he  sped  for  the  corn.  The  field 
was  some  distance  from  the  buildings 
and  adjoined  a  piece  of  woodland. 
The  owner  of  the  dog  and  a  couple  of 
the  boys  followed  for  as  the  dog  was 
famous  for  'coons  they  anticipated 
some  sport.  The  night  was  one  of 
Egyptian  darkness,  but  they  were 
guided  by  the  sound  of  the  barking 
into  the  piece  of  woods.  They  soon 
located  the  tree  which  the  dog  was 
guarding  and  collecting  brush  and 
sticks  a  fire  was  kindled,  and,  in  the 
red  glare  of  this,  instead  of  a  'coon, 
a  large  bear  was  discovered  perched 
in  the  crotch  of  a  giant  elm.  Word 
went  to  the  people  at  the  bee,  and 
messengers  were  sent  forth  to  procure 
a  rifle.  The  old  Indian  fowling  piece, 
though  good  with  ball  at  short  range, 
could  not  be  relied  upon  to  put  a 
bear  out  of  business,  and  rifles  were 
scarce  in  those  days.  The  whole 
crowd  flocked  to  the  scene  of  the 
dog's  exploit  and  fires  were  kept  up 
until  the  messengers  should  arrive 
with  rifles. 

Meanwhile  the  bear  became  annoy- 
ed at  the  noise  and  confusion  below, 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  come  down. 
Now,  when  a  bear  makes  up  his  mind 
to  come  down,  in  instances  like  this 
one,  he  does  come  down  very  sudden- 
ly, so  without  a  moment's  warning, 
down  came  the  bear  in  the  midst  of 
the  unsuspecting  crowd.  With  shrieks 
and  yells  the  whole  party  tumbled 
pell  mell  in  every  direction,  and  such 
a  mingling  of  arms,  legs,  heads  and 
heels  was  never  before  seen,  the  bear 
however,  passing  through  the  frantic 
people,  paying  attention  to  none, 
bent  only  upon  his  own  escape.  The 
dog  seemed  to  consider  that  he  had  a 
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reputation  at  stake,  for  no  sooner 
did  the  bear  start  off  than  he  com- 
menced a  rear  attack.  As  often  as 
the  bear  wheeled  to  face  the  dog,  so 
often  did  the  dog  spring  behind  and 
nip  his  hind  legs.  The  crowd  par- 
tially recovered  from  their  first  fright, 
shouted  to  encourage  the  dog,  and 
as  the  bear  could  not  long  stand  the 
din  as  well  as  the  dog's  persistent 
attacks,  he  went  up  another  tree. 

The  neighbourhood  had  been 
scoured  for  a  rifle,  but  only  a  single 
messenger  succeeded  in  obtaining  one, 
and  this,  alas!  was  loaded  with  the 
last  ball  cartridge.  The  rifle  was 
entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  hunter.  With 
bated  breath  the  anxious  crowd  await- 
ed, but  the  hunter  did  not  disappoint 
their  expectations;  at  the  crack  of 
the  gun  down  came  the  bear,  the 
bullet  having  entered  his  brain. 

The  scene  of  exultation  which  fol- 
lowed equalled  an  Irfdian  orgy  around 
the  torture  fire  of  a  victim.  The 
bear  was  taken  home  on  a  sled  and 
the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
he  would  weigh  about  500  pounds. 

In  this  neighbourhood  many  bear 
hunts  have  taken  place,  both  before 
and  since,  but  this  one  afforded  the 
most  comment  and  the  most  striking 
story  of  them  all 

In  settled  localities  the  'coon,  the 
skunk,  and  the  fox,  it  seems,  become 
more  plentiful  than  in  the  natural 
wilds.  'Goons  usually  lurk  in  the 
shade  of  towering  elms  which  sur- 
round almost  every  pond,  and  in  the 
hollow  limbs  and  trunks  of  which 
they  make  their  homes.  A  good 
'coon  hunt  will  afford  exciting  sport 
to  the  average  boy.  The  writer  has 
very  good  reasons  to  remember  his 
last  'coon  hunt,  which  is,  perhaps, 
worth  relating.  The  'coon,  when  dis- 
turbed in  a  cornfield,  usually  returns 
on  the  next  and  following  evenings 
about  an  hour  later  than  the  ones  on 
which  he  has  been  disturbed.  The 
plan  was  to  visit  the  various  corn- 
fields and  after  the  hunt  was  over 
make  a  log  heap  and  roast  green  corn 


by  the  burning  logs.  After  hours  of 
hard  tramping  and  considerable  ex- 
citement and  with  fair  success,  no 
banquet  was  more  relished  than  the 
feed  of  corn  roasted  by  the  glowing 
log  fire  which  rounded  up  almost 
every  'coon  hunt.  On  this  special 
occasion  the  'coons  had  been  often 
disturbed,  so  a  late  start  was  made 
for  the  neighbouring  corn  fields.  The 
tactics  of  the  hunt  were  to  cautiously 
place  ourselves  outside  and  surround- 
ing the  corn  while  one  went  in  with 
the  dog.  On  this  occasion  we  re- 
served the  field  on  the  old  farm  to 
be  the  last  one  visited.  We  arrived 
at  the  place  at  about  the  darkest 
hour  before  dawn  and  stationed  our- 
selves so  as  to  intercept  the  'coons 
on  coming  out.  One  of  the  party 
went  in  with  the  dog  whose  uneasi- 
ness to  get  away  denoted  the  presence 
of  game.  After  the  dog  had  beaten 
the  field  for  some  time  we  heard  a 
tussle  mingled  with  deep  growls. 

Three  of  us  rushed  in,  each  one 
striving  to  get  there  first.  We  all 
made  good  time  and  arrived  about 
together  on  the  scene.  To  our  am- 
azement, and  disgust,  instead  of 
'coons,  the  dog  had  tackled  an  old 
skunk  and  her  half  grown  litter  of 
young  ones,  and  we  were  right  in 
the  midst  of  them.  With  a  whoop 
and  a  spring  we  scattered.  I  tripped 
in  a  pumpkin  vine  and  landed  down 
hill  many  feet  away  on  my  head  and 
shoulders.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
other  boys  got  out,  but  when  we 
came  together  again  the  three  of  us 
were  in  a  sorry  plight,  and  had  to 
endure  the  chaffing  of  the  rest  of  the 
party.  We  silently  stole  away  to 
our  respective  homes  and  waited  in 
an  outbuilding  until  daylight  until 
some  member  of  the  family  should 
bring  a  change  of  clothes. 

The  poor  old  dog — a  famous  'coon 
hunter — driven  from  the  house,  felt 
that  his  reputation  was  entirely  gone, 
and  for  a  month  or  more  went  about 
crestfallen,  so  disgusted  that  when 
spoken  to  he  would  scarcely  wag 
his  tail. 

This  was  my  last  'coon  hunt. 


Ld)    AMONG  THE  SELKIRK  MOUNTAINS— Mt.  MacDONALD  ON  LEFT  AND  SIR  DONALD  ON  RIGHT. 
(2)     DEUTSCHMAN'S  CABIN  AT  NAKIMU  CAVE,  GLACIER,  B.C. 

I'M  just  an  ordinary,  every  day  working  wo-      or  a  woolly  cloth  and  a^pail  of  suds,  is  an 
man.    That    I  earn  my  living   with  a      accident  of  temperament.    I  get  just  as  tired 
fountain  pen  and  a   typewriter,  rather     sometimes  scraping  up  thoughts  and  putting 
I     than  with  a  fine  needle  and  sewing  machine,      them  into  sentences  as  the  other  woman  does 
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who  fine-combs  Vogue  or  the  Pictorial  for 
a  new  way  to  make  her  customer's  evening- 
coat. 

But  this  summer  I  had  a  holiday.  I've 
had  them  before,  but  they've  taken  me  to 
towns  that  were  bigger  and  dirtier  and  more 
bedisenedly  sophisticated  than  my  own.  I've 
come  back  so  many  dollars  poorer,  not  a 
pound  heavier,  and,  if  I  brought  mementos 
home  with  me,  they  were  body-wearables 
not  soul-delightables. 

But  this  year  I  had  a  holiday  that  was  so 
different  that  I'd  rather  spell  it  the  old  way 
and  call  it  a  Holy  Day. 

I  spent  a  whoie  month  in  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Piockies. 

Do  you  know  what  I'm  looking  at  now? 
It's  a  sprig  of  red  heather  and  I  wouldn't 
give  it  up  for  a  wardrobe-trunkf ul  of  dutiables. 

I  hold  it  in  my  hand,  the  tough  little  brown 
stalk  of  it,  and  gay  green  leaves,  the  purply- 
pink  flame  that  it  flowers  into.  And  the 
walls  of  my  den  go  back,  melt  out  

The  sun  is  high  in  the  cloudless  heavens — 
the  blue  heavens  that  seem  to  hang  like  a 
soft  curtain  dropped  to  rest  on  the  snow-tops 
of  the  great  mountains.  All  morning  I've 
followed  the  trail  through  the  great  trees 
of  the  Asulkan  Valley,  by  the  side  of  the  ice- 
cold  roaring  glacial  river,  until  the  path  led 
me  back  to  the  sources  of  everything. 

The  mountain  slopes  lay  before  me  in  a 
vast  fan.  Great  gullies  into  which  you  could 
drop  a  city  block  looked  like  wrinkles  in  the 
brown  velvet  flanks.  The  river  had  its  four- 
fold beginning  on  these  slopes.  To  follow 
any  one  of  the  streamlets  up  to  its  parent 
glacier-tongue  would  have  been  a  day's  joy, 
but  the  trail  had  elected  to  keep  to  the  left 
according  to  the  traffic  laws  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

At  home  I'm  reckoned  a  fairly  good  walker. 
I  can  do  a  couple  of  miles  without  being  tired. 
But  in  the  sharp  clear  air  of  these  intoxicating 
days  I  could  go  ten  miles  and  get  home  with 
the  lilt  of  pure  joy  in  my  very  last  step.  '  And 
to  pit  myself  against  the  sudden  steepnesses 
of  a  trail  full  of  surprises  made  me  laugh 
out  loud. 


At  the  edge  of  a  snowbank,  where  it  crept 
to  the  border  of  the  trail  to  peep  over  at  the 
brooklet  far  below,  my  little  bit  of  heather 
grew. 

The  vast  silence  of  the  heights  was  such 
that  I  wouldn't  have  been  surprised  if  the 
brave  pink  bells  had  turned  toward  me  and 
tinkled!  I  put  my  hand  out  slowly.  And 
drew  it  back  again. 

I'm  half  Scotch  according  to  the  family 
tree  that  grows  so  green  in  my  grandmother's 
memory.  But  I'd  never  seen  heather  before, 
except  one  wee  pressed  bit  of  it  that  com- 
passionate friends  had  sent  out  to  us. 

And  here  it  was — brave,  wonderful,  un- 
dauntablei  I  didn't  need  to  wait  to  as,k  any- 
body. It  was  heather,  heather  to  the  staunch 
soul  of  it,  and  it  was  growing  right  there — it 
had  always  grown  right  here — for  me. 

I  picked  it  and  carried  it,  like  a  purple 
torch,  right  up  to  where  the  last  green  grass 
lifted  itself  out  of  the  sheeted  whiteness  that 
ran  straight  up*7  steep  as  the  pitch  of  a  cath- 
edral roof,  to  meet  the  far  blue  blaze  of  the 
sky.  And  when  I  look  at  it  now,  the  wee 
flame  on  its  crest  lights  up  the  way  back  to 
all  the  silent  wonder  of  that  day. 

I  have  a  yellow  lily  too  that  can  work 
magic.  It  grew  right  up  through  the  snow 
in  an  Alpine  meadow  where  I  talked  to  a 
gieat  grey  marmot  who  sat  on  a  rock  listening. 

I  have  a  white  "here's  a  tail" — silky  little 
ball  that  swung  in  the  wind  that  blew  down 
from  the  Victoria  Glacier  at  Lake  Louise. 

I  have  a  bunch  of  dried  sweet  grass  that 
came  from  Banff  on  a  day  we  drove  to  Mor- 
aine Lake  under  its  solemn  Ten  Peaks. 

I  have  a  little  trilobite  fossil  that  has  never 
seen  a  glass  case,  though  it's  worthy  of  one. 
It  means  a  morning  of  enchantment  on  the 
prehistoric  upland  beds  of  Mt.  Stephen  at 
Field. 

Best  of  all  perhaps  I  have  something  that 
nobody  can  name. 

"You  look  different,"  said  my  next  door 
neighbor.  "I  don't  know  just  what  it  is. 
You  weren't  sick  when  you  went  away.  But 
now — you  look  like  a  house  plant  that's  been 
in  the  garden  all  summer." 

E.  M.  J. 


WHY  MAGGIE  WANTS  HER  MOUNTAIN 


INHABITANTS  OF  THE  PARK  AT  BANFF.    (1)"A  SOLITARY  YAK.    (2)  MOUNTAIN  GOATS.    (3)  BUFFALO 

THERE  are  a  good  many  of  us  who  wish  Maggie's  second  name  is  Mountain,  too 

the  war  would  hurry  up  and  be  over,  and  her  last  is  Goat.    She  lives  at  Banff, 

for   one   reason   and    another.     But  Alberta,  together  with  two  of  her  friends,  in  a 

Maggie  has  a  reason  that's  unique.    If  some-  big  raggedy  paddock  full  of  bushes,  with  a 

body  would  just  go  and  kill  the  Kaiser,  she'd  "stone-built  house  in  the  centre.    You  can 

get  her  mountain.  generally  see  her  up  on  top  of  it,  silhouetted 
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against  the  sky,  gazing  disconsolately  away 
off  to  where  she  can  see  that  mountain  of  hers, 
fur-trimmed  and  full  of  gloriously  impossible 
ledges.  She  tries  to  pretend  the  ridge  pole  of 
her  present  home  is  one  of  them.  But  it's 
no  go.  The  wretched  little  gophers  climb  up 
and  run  under  her  very  nose  and  she's  too 
mournful  to  care! 

•You  see,  the  Parks  Commission,  which  is 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Privy  Council 
and  Santa  Claus  and  the  Board  of  Health  to 
Maggie,  had  decreed  that  in  1914  the  mount- 
ain goats  were  to  be  transferred  to  a  locality 
more  in  keeping  with  famtfy  traditions. 
There  is  a  large  and  indefinite  number  of 
unattached  mountains  around  Banff,  in- 
habited only  by  some  of  Maggie's  uncaught 
relatives,  and  the  Commission  was  going  to 
fence  in  one  of  these  for  its  goats.  The  ledges 
would  give  them  exercise,  the  big  trees  would 
enable  them  to  rub  last  year's  disreputable 
coat  off  their  backs  at  the  season  iridicated 
by  their  primitive  fashion  magazines,  and  the 
men  interested  in  wool  problems  would  have 
better  looking  goat  specimens  to  judge  from 
when  they  figured  as  to  whether  it  was  or 
wasn't  worth  while  to  try  breeding  them  for 
mohair  plush. 

And  then  came  this  confounded  war! 
Camp  Hughes,  Camp  Borden,  Valcartier  and 
the  rest  of  the  khaki-pastures  ate  up  a  million 
times  over  the  cost  of  wiring  poor  Maggie's 
hilly  heaven,  which  had  to  be  pigeon-holed 
until  "after  the  war." 

That's  how  it  comes  the  official  in  charge 
of  all  the  wild  wards  of  the  park  at  Banff 
will  tell  you  apologetically  that  the  reason 
the  goats  look  like  ladies  in  evening  dress  is 
because  they  can  succeed  in  rubbing  the  light 
wool  off  their  necks,  but  the  heavy  matted 
body-growth  won't  come  away  against  the 
switchy  little  bushes  of  the  paddock.  So 
some  day  he'll  have  to  catch  Maggie  and  her 
two  friends  and  pluck  them  like  chickens. 
Which  proceeding  Maggie  will  resent  most 
bitterly. 

The  rocky  mountain  sheep  have  the  ideal 
range.  Their  are  trees  that  soar  up  like 
trumpet  notes,  there  are  meadows  carpetted 
with  wild  columbines  for  looking  at  and  the 
sweetest  of  sweet  grass  for  eating.  Above  all 
there's  a  real,  cool  compact  little  mountain 
for  big  horns  to  show  off  on.  There  are  twenty 
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three  sheep  in  the  pasture,  five  of  whom  are 
scary-eyed  spring  lambs.  If  they  were  to 
die  and  go  to  the  butchers'  heaven,  they'd 
bring  far  more  than  ordinary  tame  Mary- 
sorta  lambs.  At  least  they  ought  to,  for  the> 
taste  so  much  bf  tter. 

"There  are  plenty  of  wild  ones  on  the 
mountains  hereabouts,"  our  friend  in  the 
Government  told  us  as  we  left  the  horses 
outside  the  gate  and  came  swishing  in  through 
the  long  grass,  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
big  horn."  Last  year  I  caught  three  in  a 
trap  I  made — a  hundred  and  twenty  by 
eighteen  feet.  It  works  with  a  gate,  you 
know.  Scares  'em  a  bit,  but  doesn't  hurt 
'em.  They're  in  the  " 

There  was  a  scattei  of  little  hoof  beats  and 
the  whole  flock  came  round  from  behind  the 
big  barn  and  stood,  posed  for  the  loveliest 
photo  with  the  brown  tree  trunks  for  a  back- 
ground. The  big  horn  is  a  wonderfully 
picturesque  beastie  with  a  touch  of  the  dra- 
matic in  his  make  up,  or  he  could  never  have 
arranged  his  harem  with  such  an  oh-you- 
kodak  effect.  But  the  last  film  had  been  used 
up  trying  to  get  Maggie  properly  sky-lined 
and  we  could  only  sigh  regretfully. 

There's  a  herd  of  buffalo  at  Banff  too,  but 
they're  not  of  a  hand  shaking  disposition. 
Nobody  is  allowed  to  go  to  call  on  the  mon- 
arch of  all  the  plains  the  C.  P.  R.  has  left, 
unless  he  goes  on  horseback  or  in  a  motor. 
Old  Dad  the  boss  of  Buffaloville,  has  even 
been  known  to  charge  an  auto,  when  his 
dinner  hadn't  agreed  with  him.  And  when 
he  charges,  you  wonder  if  the  Imperial 
Limited  hasn't  got  off  into  the  meadow  by 
mistake. 

But  the  funniest  animal  in  the  park — and 
doubtless  the  most  sniffed  at  by  the  native 
Canadians — is  the  yak,  who  is  a  born  Tibetan, 
with  a  face  that  looks  half  way  between  an 
Arab  steed  and  a  moo-cow,  a  grandly  sweeping 
tail,  and  a  wonderful  glossy  black  coat  which 
is  of  normal  length  on  his  shoulders  and 
flanks,  but  goes  into  the  widest  and  floppiest 
of  fringes  on  his  legs  and  under  body.  To 
begin  with,  the  sixteen  Tibetans  were  domi- 
ciled in  Brandon.  But  however  excellent  the 
climate  of  Manitoba  may  be,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Himalayas  it  leaves  a  few  things  to  be 
desired.  So  the  yaks  were  box-carred  up 
after  a  while  and  taken  to  Banff  where  they 
are  doing  splendidly. 
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THE  CHARRS  UNDER  VARIED  AND 
CONFLICTING  CONDITIONS 

R.  P.  L. 

A  Consideration  of  little  spoken  of  members  0}  the  Charrs  oj  America,  and  a  revelation 
oj  the  sea-going  nature  oj  the  brook  trout  (Salvelinus  Jontinalis). 


ONE  night  in  October,  1878,  on  a  stream 
that  flowed  into  the  Rangeley  Lakes 
of  the  State  of  Maine  there  was  wit- 
nessed what  to  us  would  seem  a  strange  per- 
formance but  which  was  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  strange  for  that  time,  in  the  light  of 
conditions  and  circumstances  attending  it. 
Such  a  thing  happening  in  our  day  would  be 
counted  a  most  deliberate  and  despicable 
ciime.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock.  Fires 
flickered  up  and  down  the  stream.  Lanterns 
flashed  and  men,  women  and  children  were 
running  helter  and  skelter.  What  were  they 
doing?  They  were  scooping  trout  out  of  the 
stream  using  bushel  baskets,  and  sacks  with 
crude  branch  hoops  to  them.  They  were 
handling  immense  nets,  and  drawing  fish  out 
of  the  stream  by  the  thousands.  Everybody 
had  a  hand  in  the  performance.  Great  heaps 
of  fish  were  being  deposited  away  from  the 
stream  where  the  women  and  children  were 
taking  care  of  them.  Here  and  there  wagons 
were  being  loaded,  men  having  come  in  from 
the  whole  country  around  for  the  great  har- 
dest.   It  was  all  a  happy  scene  as  scenes  go. 

And  what  of  the  fish;  were  there  many  of 
them?  To  be  sure.  The  whole  stream  as 
far  as  one  could  see  was  one  seething  mass; 
the  water  was  fairly  alive  with  the  species, 


such  an  on-rushing  swarm  as  would  cause  a 
person  to-day  to  marvel  and  exclaim  aloud. 
And  what  species  of  fish  was  it?  They  were 
the  now  practically  extinct  Rangeley  trout 
or  charr  (Salvelinus  Oquassa),  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  genus,  a  marvel  to  look  upon, 
fit  to  be  immortalized  in  a  poem — yet  here 
they  were  by  the  veritable  millions  crowding 
the  streams,  for  it  was  October  and  they  had 
come  up  out  of  the  lake  depths  to  enter  the 
streams  to  spawn,  an  act,  by  the  way,  that 
was  followed  in  the  night-time,  but  if  for 
protection  it  certainly  was  not  afforded  them 
for  ever  vigilant  men  were  busy  in  a  hundred 
and  one  ways  laying  in  their  winter  supply 
of  flesh.  And  such  a  fish  for  winter  use! 
As  tasty  as  the  wonderful  charr  of  the  foun- 
tains, the  brook  trout;  he  of  the  pink  flesh 
and  the  food  supplied  by  winged  insects. 
A  morsel  for  epicures.  Such  a  fish  for  winter 
use;  and  is  it  any  wonder,  with  such  a  stagger- 
ing abundance  to  draw  from  that  the  people 
wasted  no  time,  and  lost  no  opportunity  to 
fill  their  larders,  so  to  speak,  to  over-flowing. 
These  fish  would  be  put  up  in  every  conceiv- 
able manner,"  but  mostly  in  barrels.  There 
was  enough  for  everyone,  and  from  that  mass 
apparently  there  would  be  millions  yet  to 
continue  the  race  of  Blucbacks,  which  was 
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the  common  name  for  this  splendid  charr. 
If  you  were  to  have  told  these  people,  so 
active  that  evening,  that  the  day  would 
come  when  a  specimen  would  be  almost  a 
rarity  they  would  have  scorned  the  suggestion 
and  pointed  to  the  seething  streams  as  a 
visual  support  for  their  argument.  So  did 
men  argue  in  the  days  when  passenger  pigeons 
existed  by  the  millions.  Did  anyone  ever 
suspect  then  that  the  day  would  come  when 
not  one  pair  of  passenger  pigeons  could  be 
positively  recorded  as  living  on  the  North 
American  continent?  And  yet  to-day,  the 
passenger  pigeon  is  known  to  be  extinct. 

The  Rangely  trout  {Salvelinus  Oquassa) 
is,  or  was,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  mysterious 
of  the  fishes  of  North  America.  Its  almost 
total  disappearance  is  almost  in  keeping  with 
its  mysterious  habits.  As  I  have  stated,  it 
is  a  fish  that  holds  to  the  bottom  of  the  lakes; 
and  the  Rangely  Lakes  were  its  principal 
home,  although  it  is  found  in  other  lakes  of 
the  State  of  Maine  and  elsewhere.  Indeed, 
such  specimens  as  have  been  taken  in  recent 
years,  as  I  understand,  have  been  in  lakes 
removed  from  the  Rangeley  chain.  The 
strange  thing  about  the  habits  of  the  Blueback 
trout  therefore  was  that  during  all  the  year 
it  was  absolutely  lost  from  view  to  people, 
as  though  no  such  fish  existed  in  the  waters 
as  a  Blueback  trout,  or  Oquassa  as  it  is  termed 
scientifically.  This  is  the  oddest  part  of 
the  whole  puzzle.  But  as  though  by  magic, 
in  and  around  the  tenth  day  of  October, 
apparently  without  fail,  the  Bluebacks  appeal- 
ed out  of  the  depths  of  the  lakes  and  crowded 
the  streams  by  millions  to  perpetuate  their 
kind  by  spawning.  This  spawning  covered 
a  space  of  time  approximately  of  ten  days, 
when,  as  mysteriously  as  they  had  come,  the 
blueback  army  vanished  fuom  the  streams, 
not  to  be  seen  again  till  October,  the  legi- 
timate spawning  season  of  the  next  year. 
It  would  appear  that  there  is  not  another 
species  of  fish  on  the  continent  that  follows 
the  same  odd  habit  as  the  blueback;  and  in 
a  number  of  other  points  it  is  even  more  con- 
fusing. One  would  think  that  the  blueback 
trout  being  a  charr  would  follow  a  trout  or 
charr  characteristic  and  would  eagerly  take 
the  fly  yet  such  is  not  the  case.  A  comparison 
may  be  made  by  saying  that  a  Blueback 
trout  will  take  a  fly  about  as  often  as  would 
a  sucker,  and  a  sucker  is  rarely  taken  on  an 
artificial  fly  as  we  may  suspect.  The  reason 
of  this  may  be  pointed  out  as  follows:  were 
the  sucker  a  surface-feeding  fish  there  would 
be  a  possibility  of  his  seizing  a  fly  that  would 
look  like  insects  falling  to  the  lake  or  stream 


surface.  Likewise  with  the  Blueback.  Just 
as  the  sucker  is  a  bottom  loving,  and  living 
fish,  so  is  the  Blueback  a  bottom  rover  and 
feeder,  therefore  we  may  suspect  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  tempt  him  with  a  fly  for 
he  is  not  wont  to  feed  upon  such  food.  On 
that  point  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Blueback  trout  is  different  from  other  trout 
that  are  in  the  habit  of  feeding  on  flies  and 
insects  in  the  streams.  But  while  the  fact 
that  the  Blueback  does  not  take  the  artificial 
fly,  except  in  exceedingly  rare  instances, 
may  not  be  overly  strange  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  fact  that  equally  as  rarely  is 
one  able  to  take  a  Blueback  on  live  bait, 
though  thousands  of  times  on  these  same 
Rangeley  Lakes  men  have  tried  to  make  a 
catch  of  this  peculiar  charr  but  have  as 
signally  failed;  and  that,  too,  remember,  by 
trying  all  portions  of  the  lakes,  at  different 
times,  at  all  seasons  and  at  all  depths.  Of 
this  we  have  the  acknowledgement  and 
positive  word  of  many  men  deeply  interested 
in  these  matters.  A  correspondent  of  Forest 
and  Stream,  the  famous  New  York  outdoor 
magazine  wrote  in  1874: 

"They  (the  Bluebacks)  never  take  a  fly 
or  bait.    I  state  this  as  a  fact,  notwithstand 
ing  the  possibility  of  contradiction  by 
good  an  authority  as  our  worthy  president 
the  American  Fish  Culturist  Association  an 
my   esteemed   friend,   that   expert  angle 
Honorable  Robert  B.  Roosevelt.    When  w 
last  met,  at  Rangeley,  some  four  years  ag 
Mr.  Roosevelt  awaited  with  deep  interes 
the  advent  of  the  Bluebacks.    They  cam 
at  the  appointed  day  in  millions.    Our  frien 
had  caught  nearly  every  species  of  fish  tha 
swims  in  salt  or  freshwater,  and  he  insiste 
that  these  beauties  could  be  tempted  by  th 
gaudy  fly.    So  day  after  day  he  stood  on  th 
Apron  of  the  old  dam  and  fairly  exhauste 
the  treasures  of  his  famous  fly-hook, 
shall  never  forget  his  overflowing  enthusias 
and  boundless  joy  as  he  entered  camp,  bea 
ing  a  single  Blueback  attached  to  a  diminu- 
tive fly-hook.    He  loudly  declared  that  'tl 
beauty  bit'  but  we  who  had  watched  th 
angler  testing  the  trio  of  sharp-baited  lur: 
among  the  swimming  thousands  in  the  po 
wondered  that  such  exquisite  skill  in  casti 
had  not  resulted  in  hooking  out  three  at 
time!" 

Not  alone  was  the  Rangeley  trout  ma 
use  of  by  the  settlers  in  the  manner  I  ha 
spoken  of,  but  they  were  commercially  atten 
ed  to  very  diligently,  great  consignments 
in  season  being  sent  to  the  markets  of  the 
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large  cities  of  the  East,  such  as  Boston  and 
New  York. 

At  first  the  decrease  was  not  overly  great 
or  even  noticeable,  of  course,  but  about  1895 
the  decrease  was  noticed  and  it  was  between 
that  date  and  1900  that  the  law  stepped  in 
to  form  a  cordon  of  protection  around  the 
beautiful  Blueback.  This  did  not  do  much 
good,  however,  for  by  the  year  1906  there 
was  not  one  Blueback  noticed  in  the  Rangeley 
Lakes  or  in  the  streams  in  which  they  were 
wont  to  spawn,  from  which  it  was  practically 
accepted  that  the  Blueback  trout  of  the 
Rangeley  waters  had  vanished,  never  to 
return.  However,  from  that  day  to  this  there 
has  confidently  been  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  Bluebacks  have  not  disappeared,  but 
that  they  stand  in  liability  of  returning  any 
October  to  the  spawning  streams  as  in  the 
old  days.  But  if'such  be  the  case,  where 
have  they  spawned  in  the  intervening  years; 
that  is  the  question.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  they  have  taken  to  spawning  in  the  lakes? 
If  this  intimation  be  true,  no  one  has  ever 
discovered  where  such  spawning  grounds 
might  be.  When  the  Bluebacks  did  spawn 
in  the  streams  the  eggs  were  cast  anywhere 
the  fish  happened  £o  be  in  the  stream,  whether 
in  the  midd.le  or  at  the  side.  So  immense 
was  the  Blueback  army  that  after  the  spawn- 
ing season  the  bottoms  of  the  outlet  and 
inlet  streams  were  fairly  covered  with  spawn, 
— no  nests  were  made,  such  as  the  brook 
trout  ananges;  it  was  all  a  hap-hazard  per- 
formance, but  no  one  can  say  that  it  was  not 
successful  in  spite  of  this  as  the  unfailing 
millions  of  the  production  yearly  attested. 

What  was  the  reason  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  Rangeley  Blueback  trout,  presuming 
that  it  has  vanished  and  become  extinct  in 
this  chain  of  Maine  lakes,  long  so  famous? 
Some  have  averred  that  the  salmon — the 
land-locked  salmon  that  are  found  so  num- 
erously in  these  lakes  and  the  immense  lake- 
trout  or  togue  are  the  cause  of  the  depletion, — 
that  the  salmon,  alive  to  the  particular  tasti- 
ness  of  this  exquisite  charr  have  made  one 
long  and  ever-lasting  meal  of  his  millions  in 
number  This  is  not  in  the  least  impossible, 
since  specimens  were  at  one  time  opened 
and  were  found  to  have  these  trout  inside 
of  them.  It  is  well  known  how  abundant 
the  salmon  are  in  these  lakes.  Therefore 
we  may  suspect  that  man,  in  this  case,  did 
not  arise  as  the  arch-destroyer  but  rather 
the  salmon  and  the  togue  are  the  cause  of 
the  decline.  Time  was  when  the  salmon, 
generally  voracious  eaters,  had  to  look  around 
for  more  food  than  that  offered  by  the  cruste- 


cea,  etc.,  and  they  turned,  we  will  say,  to 
the  Blueback  trout.  But  they  had  then 
quite  depleted  the  Blueback  trout  when  the 
smelts  were  let  loose  in  great  numbers  from 
the  hatcheries  to  fill  the  lakes  as  food  for  the 
salmon.  Had  these  millions  of  smelts  been 
present  in  the  lakes  before,  the  salmon  would 
perhaps  have  been  interested  alone  in  them, 
and  the  Blueback,  we  will  say,  would  have 
survived.  Says  the  Editor  of  Forest  and 
Stream : 

"When  the  salmon  of  the  Rangeley  lakes 
began  to  multiply  they  recognized  the  succu- 
lent quality  of  the  Blueback,  and,  as  the 
Blueback  and  the  salmon  both  were  deep 
water  fishes,  the  latter  went  under  in  the 
unequal  struggle.  Hence,  soon  s there  were 
fewer  Bluebacks;  finally  there  were  none  at 
all  But  the  Blueback  himself,  with  a  little 
longer  chance,  might  h,ave  made  himself 
over  again,  as  it  were,  into  a  larger  species. 
Strangely  enougn  he  too  began  to  feed  on  the 
newly-hatched  smelts,  and  it  is  a  fact  of 
established  official  record  that  the  last  Blue- 
back  captured,  instead  of  weighing  from  three 
to  five  ounces,  ran  as  high  as  two  to  two  and 
one-halj  pounds — in  a  word  they  have  dis- 
covered the  secret, — r'On  what  meat  doth 
this,  our  Caesar,  (the  big  Rangeley  trout), 
feed,  that  he  hath  grown  so  great,' — and  were 
themselves  taking  advantage  of  it  when  the 
last  of  them  were  eaten  by  the  salmon  or  died 
of  old  age  without  further  reproduction." 

Having  covered  the  Blueback  trout  more 
or  less  carefully  as  regards  its  mysterious 
disappearance  it  may  be  further  said  that 
the  Blueback  never  went  much  over  ten 
inches  in  length,  save  in  other  waters  of 
Maine  but  the  Rangeley  lakes  where  it  has 
been  captured  to  the  length  of  a  foot,  and,  as 
mentioned  in  the  above  quotation  they  have 
been  caught  in  greater  weights  than  was 
considered  normal  for  the  Blueback.  The 
Blueback  was  uniformly  from  three  to  five 
ounces  in  weight,  so  it  can  be  seen  that  it 
was  not  a  fish  for  either  weight  oi  size,  and 
as  a  sporting  proposition  it  certainly  took 
or  takes  no  rank  at  all.  Its  head  was  com- 
paratively small  in  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  its  body,  and  its  mouth  was  also  smalL 
Its  tail,  unlike  the  main  charr,  (the  brook 
trout),  which  has  a  square  tail,  comparatively 
speaking,  was  forked  quite  notably,  and  its- 
dorsal  fin  was  smaller  than  in  the  brook  trout, 
quite  in  keeping  with  its  slender  and  neatly- 
wrought  body.  The  Blueback  was,  or  is,, 
a  handsome  fish.  It  is  not  a  startling  beauty,, 
but  its  beauty  at  least  is  out  of  the  ordinary.. 
The  back  coloration  was  dark  blue  in  some 
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specimens  and  a  lighter  blue  in  others.  "A 
bluish  tint  on  the  back,"  says  one  entertain- 
ing writer,  "not  unlike  the  bloom  of  a  plum 
.  .  .  .  Their  tints  and  coloring  are  very 
beautiful,  particularly  in  the  male,  the  pec- 
toral fins  rivalling  in  color  the  autumn-tinted 
maple  leaves;  like  the  dying  dolphin,  their 
brilliancy  of  color  is  lost  or  fades  away  with 
their  lives.  They  are  more  delicate  and 
symmetiical  in  shape  than  the  brook  trout." 
The  Blueback  trout  hatl  a  well-marked  lateral 
line  and  most  of  the  spots  occurred  below 
this  line.  These  dots,  generally  a  deep  red, 
were  not  set  evenly  but  scattered. 

We  will  now  turn  a  page  to  another  oddity 
in  the  life  of  the  Blueback  trout  and  the 
peculiar  happenings  that  have  attended  it. 

There  is  found  in  Sunapee  Lake,  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  a  charr  that  is 
known  as  the  Sunapee  Trout,  also  Golden 
Trout, '  and  Sunapee  White  Trout.  While 
this  fish  is  equal  to  the  term,  Golden  Trout, 
this  name  should  not  technically  be  applied 
to  it  as  there  is  a  salmon  trout  in  the  West 
by  that  name,  and  while  the  Sunapee  trout 
is  a  charr  the  other  is  a  true  trout.  The 
Sunapee  trout  belongs  to  the  genus  Salvelinus 
species,  Alpinus,  and  is  scientifically  known 
as  the  Sunapee  trout,  Salvelinus  aureolus. 

The  most  puzzling  question  is,  how  did 
the  Sunapee  trout  originate?    From  whence 
did  it  come,  since  it  was  never  known  to  be 
in  the  waters  of  Sunapee  Lake  till  about  in 
the  year  1880,  or  perhaps  a  couple  of  years  later 
than  that.    Some  hold  that  the  Sunapee 
trout  is  a  product  of  the  European  charr, 
and  that  the  European  charr  was  introduced, 
in  some  mysterious  manner  into  the  lake  in 
^question;  these  introductions  bred,  and  the 
result  was  the  trout  under  discussion.  True, 
the  Sunapee  trout  corresponds  very  well  with 
the  European  charr,  which,  in  Europe,  is 
known  as  the  Red  Trout,  Saibling,  and  in 
the  French  as  Ombre  Chevalier.    This  Euro- 
pean charr  is  scientifically  designated  as 
Salvelinus  alpinus,  and  so  strong  was  the 
belief  that  the  European  charr  was  the  parent 
of  the  first  specimens  in  Sunapee  Lake  that 
it  was  arranged  under  the  same  specific 
designation. 

'This  species,  the  European  charr,"  says 
David  Starr  Jordan,  "is  found  in  cold,  clear 
streams  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
throughout  Scandinavia  and  the  British 
Islands.  Compared  with  the  American  charr 
or  brook  trout,  it  is  a  slenderer  fish,  with 
smaller  mouth,  longer  fins,  and  smaller  red 
spots,  which  are  confined  to  the  sides  of  the 
body    It  is  a  'gregarious  and  deep-swimming 


fish,  shy  of  taking  the  bait  and  feeding  largely 
at  night-time.  It  appears  to  requiie  very 
pure  and  mostly  deep  water  for  its  residence.' 
It  is  less  tenacious  of  life  than  the  trout.  It 
reaches  a  weight  of  from  one  to  five  pounds, 
probably  exceeding  the  latter  size.  The 
various  charr  described  from  Siberia  are 
little  known."  And  further  continues  Jordan : 
"The  Sunapee  trout,  Salvelinus  aureolus,  is 
a  beautiful  charr  almost  identical  with  the 
European  species,  found  in  numerous  ponds 
and  lakes  of  Eastern  New  Hampshire  and 
neighboring  parts  of  Maine.  Mr.  Garman 
legards  this  trout  as  the  off-spring  of  an 
importation  of  the  ombre  chevalier  and  not 
as  a  native  species,  and  in  this  view  he  may 
be  correct."  (JORDAN). 

The  intimation  that  the  Sunapee  trout  is 
an  introduction  from  Europe  has  been  vigor- 
ously assailed  as  a  fallacy  of  the  fust  water, 
and,  if  I  may  make  so  bold  as  to  say  it,  it  is 
now  practically  believed  that  the  Sunapee 
trout  is  not  descended  from  the  saibling  of 
Europe.  No  less  an  authority  than  Dr. 
William  Converse  Kendall,  Scientific  Assist- 
ant of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
has  been  quoted  as  thus  disbelieving.  He 
says : 

"There  is  no  record  of  the  introduction  of 
any  other  fish  than  the  Blueback  which  could 
possibly  account  for  its  presence,  (in  Lake 
Sunapee).  //  has  been  absolutely  proved  that 
none  o)  the  products  oj  European  Saibling 
eggs  ever  reached  Sunapee  lake."  (KENDALL). 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the 
Sunapee  trout  is  nothing  short  of  the  Blue- 
back  trout  of  the  Rangeley  Lakes,  once  intro- 
duced into  the  said  lake,  having  perpetuated 
his  kind  in  that  lake  and  in  a  changed  garb 
of  gold  and  white  identified  himself  as  the 
mysterious  trout  of  Maine.    As  one  writer 
states:    "Mayhaps  in  a  sublimated  or  trans- 
lated form  he  (the  Blueback  trout)  is  now 
the  glorious,  golden  Sunapee  trout,  for  having 
been  given  a  chance  to  show  what  he  can  do 
under  proper  conditions  and  circumstances, 
he  has  gone  about  it,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
present-day  angler!"    And,  on  the  face  of 
it,  there  is  much  to  suggest  that  such  a  sup- 
position is  correct.    Previous  to  the  years 
1878  and  1879  the  Sunapee  trout  was  prac- 
tically unheard  of,  and  had  never  been  seen. 
But  in  the  years  mentioned  the  fish  and  game 
commission  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
brought  a  consignment  of  Rangeley  Blueback 
trout  and  placed  them  in  the  waters  of  that 
lake.    Some  years  after  that  the  White  Trout, 
or  the  Sunapee  trout  made  its  initial  bow  to 
the  public,  to  the  amazement  of  all  people, 
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hot  the  fe&st  th£  fish  authorities.  Where  had 
it  come  frt»m,  so  mysteriously?  And  many 
said;  from  the  Blueback  trout;  they  were  one 
and  the  same,  only  in  a  changed  form. 

Some  aver  that  when  the  Blueback  trout 
was  placed  in  the  Sunapee  Lake  waters  it 
changed  its  habits  of  eating  and  took  to  feed- 
ing on  the  smelt.  It  is  averred  that  by  adopt- 
ing this  new  food  the  coloration  changed,  as 
colors  do  change  in  trout  as  we  know,  the 
result  being  the  beautiful  white  and  gold 
color  of  the  present  Sunapee  trout,  Satvelinus 
mireolus.  Furthermore,  substantial  food 
wrought  another  change,  it  was  averred,  and 
this  new  trout  instead  of  being  small  grew 
large,  and  some  specimens  of  aureolus  to-day 
are  taken  that  weigh  as  high  as  twelve,  while 
some  are  said  to  have  been  taken  that  have 
weighed  as  high  as  fifteen  pounds.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  smelt  was  not  intro- 
duced into  Sunapee  Lake  till  after  the  Jirst 
white  Trout  appeared,  and,  says  Kendall: 
"It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Sunapee  Trout 
was  once,  before  the  smelts  were  introduced, 
small  like  the  Bluebacks  of  Rangeley  Lakes 
and  on  that  account  never  took  the  hook 
and  was  never  observed  as  it  did  not  attain  a 
large  size  until  after  the  introduction  of 
smelts;  yet  there  is  no  way  to  prove  it." 
(KENDALL). 

Thus  we  have  two  theories  of  the  coming 
of  the  white  trout,  (Salvelinus  aurelous)  into 
being.  One:  that  the  original  parent  stock 
was  brought  from  Europe  and  planted  in 
Sunapee  Lake,  which,  by  a  number  of  scien- 
tific men  is  held  to  be  the  case.  Second: 
that  the  fish  originated  from  the  Bluebacks 
that  were  first  installed  in  the  lake  in  1878, 
and  that,  by  changing  to  a  diet  of  smelt 
it  not  only  changed  in  coloration,  but  in 
weight  and  form,  growing  to  singularly  great 
proportions.  As  to  which  idea  is  true  we 
can  only  guess.  The  Sunapee  trout,  or 
charr,  does  not  lend  itself  any  too  well  to 
transplanting  into  other  waters,  though 
waters  neighbor  to  the  Sunapee  Lake  have 
been  successfully  planted  with  the  fish. 
Southard  comments  that  it  is  also  found  in  a 
lake  near  Ellsworth,  Maine,  called  Flood 
Pond. 

If  the  Rangeley  Blueback  tiout  is  extinct 
there  are  members  of  the  charrs  represented 
in  the  northern  waters  that  are,  to  say  the 


very  least,  very  much  like  the  "mysterious 
one."  One  of  these,  a  sub-species  of  Sal- 
velinus oquassa,  the  Blueback  trout,  is  found 
in  the  waters  of  the  far  north,  in  the  Arctic 
region.  It  is  scientifically  known  as  the 
Naresi  trout  (Salvelinus-oquassa-naresi)  and 
is  a  remarkably  beautiful  fish  very  much  like 
the  Rangeley  Blueback,  and  some  have  said 
that  it  is  practically  the  same  fish  though 
far  removed  and  represented  in  little  known 
waters.  This  charr  is  said  to  reach  a  length 
of  fourteen  inches  although  no  one  seems  to 
know  what  it  offers  as  a  piscatorial  per- 
formance. About  all  that  is  known  of  this 
sub-species  is  that  specimens  have  been 
brought  in  and  its  identity  made  known. 

Another  sub-species  of  the  Rangeley  trout, 
is  the  so-called  Marston  trout,  also  known 
as  the  Lac  de  Marbre  trout,  (SalvOlinus- 
oquassa-marstoni).  This  beautiful  trout  is 
found  in  the  lake  it  is  named  after  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  Other  lakes  in  Quebec 
Province  have  a  representation  of  these  fishes. 
The  Marston  trout,  sometimes  known  as  the. 
Canadian  Red  Trout  is  said  to  take  the  fly 
very  readily,  and  true  to  the  charr  character-: 
istic  they  give  one  quite  a  tussle  at  the  leader's 
length.  Very  little  in  general  is  known  as 
to  the  Marston  trout  as  a  fighting  fish;  very 
little,  if  anything,  having  appeared  in  print 
on  the  subject. 

There  are  three  sub-species  of  the  Sunapee 
trout  found  in  the  waters  of  the  north.  The 
Greenland  trout  (Salvelinus-alpinus-stagnalis) 
is  found  throughout  the  waters  of  Greenland 
and  the  territory  adjacent  to  it,  This  charr 
reaches  a  length  of  two  feet  in  cases  and  is 
said  to  be  an  extremely  good  food  fish. 

Another  Greenland  trout  is  called  the 
Long-finned  Trout  (Salvelinus-alpinus-alipes) 
and  is  found  generally  through  the  waters  of 
Greenland  and  waters  of  that  region,  perhaps 
extending  into  places  little  known  of  as  yet.. 

The  third  sub-species  of  the  Sunapee  trout, 
is  the  Floeberg  Trout  (Salvelinus-alpinus- 
ardurus).  This  is  strictly  a  far  Arctic  charr 
said  to  be  numerously  represented  in  the 
waters  of  Victoria  Lake.  Comparatively 
little  is  known  in  regard  to  any  of  these  sub- 
species of  the  Sunapee  Trout,  the  only  point 
to  be  recognized  being  that  specimens  have 
been  scientifically  passed  upon  and  classified,. 
(To  be  Continued). 
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IHIS  is  very  simple,  and,  like  many 
other  great  discoveries,  as  simple  as 
child's  play,  once  you  know  how  to  do 
it.  Here  is  the  secret.  Strike  exactly  the. 
opposite  way  to  what  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed. Strike  down  or  towards  the  rising 
fish,  not  away  from  him.  Thus  the  point  of 
your  rod  flies  away  from  the  fish,  your  line  is 
at  once  taut,  and  that  most  precious  half 
second  of  time,  when  with  a  loose  instead  of  a 
taut  line  the  trout  can  spit  the  fly  out  of  his 
mouth,  is  on  your  side,  not  his.  Take  your 
fly  rod,  with  a  reel  and  line  on,  out  into  your 
garden  for  a  few  mintues,  and  see  practically 
the  difference  between  the  two  methods. 
The  change  may  be  a  bit  difficult  to 
acquire,  but  it  is  a  wrinkle  well  worth 
knowing,  and  probably  accounts  for 
the  success  of  that  schoolboy  we  read  about 
recently,  and  for  many  a  full  v.  empty 
basket." — R.  J.  Lloyd  Price  (Rhiwlas,  Bala, 
N.  Wales)  in  The  Field.  "As  many  fly-fishers 
know,  this  suggestion  is  a  very  old  one.  I  am 
afraid  that  even  if  the  theory  is  right,  in 
practice  it  does  not  answer." — R.  B.  Marston, 
in  The  Fishing  Gazelle. 

*'It  certainly  does  answer  in  practice 
Brother  R.  B.,  answeis  in  many  instances. 
The  practical  rodster  strikes  according  to  the 
particular  strike  of  the  trout.  Trout  do  not 
always  strike  the  same  way,  and  the  angler 
changes  his  method  according  to  the  mood 
of  the  game,  regardless  of  what  the  indifferent 
(unpractical,  inexperienced)  fisherman  may 
do.  The  only  part  of  the  angler's  strike  that 
never  changes  is  in  its  spontaneousness — the 
angler  strikes  the  instant  the  trout  strikes. 
This  rule  does  not  apply  to  all  species  of  fishes, 
i>ut  in  hooking  the  trout,  that  little  immediate 
(spontaneous,  impulsive)  twist  of  the  wrist  is 
all  important.  I  have  never  always  struck 
away  from  the  trout,  nor  always  struck  to- 
ward him;  I  sometimes  strike  away  from  him, 
sometimes  toward  him  and  sometimes  above 
him  and  sometimes  under  him.  Conditions 
govern — conditions  always." — Charles  Brad- 
ford, in  The  American  Angler. 

The  above  was  submitted  to  me  for  the 
inclusion  of  my  findings  on  this  point,  for  use 
in  Rod  and  Gun.  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  not 
much  time  for  the  process  of  striking  toward 
the  trout  as  here  extended  in  various  remarks. 


I  may  say  that  I  doubt  if  many  anglers  use 
the  trick,  or  if  they  even  know  of  it;  although 
it  is  not  exactly  new  to  the  present  editor, 
True,  it  may  be  used  many  times,  with  or 
without  success  depending  upon  the  location 
of  the  trout  at  capture.  If  the  trout  is  in  such 
a  position  that  striking  forward  would  seem 
to  best  sink  the  barb  into  the  lip,  all  weM  and 
good,  but  if  not,  there  is  absolutely  no  use  in 
catering  to  the  forward  strike.  It  would  ap 
pear  to  me  that  the  writer  in  the  London 
Field  is  taking  a  very  great  deal  for  granted 
when  he  says  to  strike  exactly  the  opposite 
way  to  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to. 
On  what  does  he  form  the  basis  for  this 
theory?  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  a 
satisfaction  if  men  making  these  assertions 
would  go  a  little  more  into  detail  about  it. 
Anglers  may  be  able  to  know  everything  there 
is  to  know  in  the  world  but  sometimes  they, 
(even  they),  grow  a  little  hazy  when  asked  to 
dissect  wind-blown  theories  that  look  sus- 
piciously like  nightmares.  A  few  diagrams 
would  have  helped  greatly;  as  it  is,  nothin 
has  been  proved.  As  Bradford  states,  ai 
as  I  agree,  it  all  depends  upon  conditions.  If 
it  appears  that  a  forward  strike  will  do  th 
job,  it  might  be  tried.  Furthermore, 
strikes  differently,  and  on  the  impulse  of 
moment,  so  that  no  set  striking  plan  can  b 
followed.  In  making  statements  like  this  i 
which  we  are  able  to  prove  nothing  we  dro 
those  things  until  we  are  able,  on  the  stream, 
in  practice,  to  prove  our  assertions.  For  no* 
all  theories  work  out  in  practice. 

The  amount  of  force  with  which  to  strik 
a  captured  trout  at  the  leader's  length  is 
topic  of  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  fly-fishin 
fraternity.  I  may  say  that  your  ability  t 
complete  a  capture,  and  acquire  a  trou 
depends  upon  whether  you  know  how  t 
strike  at  the  right  moment  and  with  the  righ 
degree  of  foice.  Frankly  speaking  I  hi 
never  much  bothered  with  this  proposition  o 
how  and  with  what  force  to  strike  the  trout. 
All  these  things  depend  so  much  upon  cir 
cumstances  and  the  conditions  attendan 
upon  a  capture  that  I  have  always  felt  i 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  steadfast  rules 
After  one  has  followed  the  trout  fishing  gam 
for  some  time  all  these  things  come  in 
stinctively,  and  one  sets  his  hook  with  a  fore 
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that  is  gauged  by  one  of  many  things.  In 
the  first  place  the  condition  of  the  water  must 
be  remembered.  If  a  stream  is  swift,  not  so 
great  a  force  is  needed  in  setting  the  hook. 
But  if  a  stream  is  smooth-flowing  somewhat 
more  of  a  forceful  strike  is  needed.  Many 
anglers  are  highly  excited  when  fishing  for 
trout  and  I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  that  much 
of  their  ill  luck  comes  through  not  knowing 
when  to  strike,  and  when  they  do  strike,  they 
jerk  the  hook  too  fast,  either  snatching  it  from 
the  fish  or  tearing  it  from  the  lip.  A  meie 
movement  of  the  wrist  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  set  the  hook,  and  surely  where  the  current 
is  with  the  sweep  of  the  line,  little  more  than 
a  gentle  wrist  motion  is  needed  to  acquire 
your  ends.  I  have  known  many  times  indeed 
when  the  hook  sets  itself,  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent acquiring  the  point  in  question.  Under 
no  condition  should  the  hook  be  set  violently, 
as  I  have  often  seen  done.  True,  if  there  is 
much  line  out  more  force  is  needed  in  the 
strike  than  if  very  close  in.  At  all  times  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  bamboo  length 
is  possessed  of  immense  strength,  i.  e.,  resilient 
force  and  that  a  fly  is  seized  with  a  lightning 
like  rapidity,  sometimes  so  swiftly  that  the 
line  and  leader  can  barely  be  noted  in  the  air. 
A  mere  wrist  motion,  even,  may  be  too  swift 
in  certain  instances,  merely  going  to  show  how 
very  rapidly  the  hook  is  seized.  Generally 
.one  must  strike  at  the  moment  the  lips  of  the 
trout  hem  the  fly.  Should  a  trout  be  allowed 
a  moment  or  two  in  mouthing  the  fly  it  will 
be  found  that  no  capture  will  be  made — the 
trout  will  instantly  spit  the  fly  out  when  he 
finds  it  artificial.  One  angling  writer,  Charles 
Southard,  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to 
this  subject  in  his  now  well  known  book: 
"How  And  W  hen  To  Strike  Trout.'  Some 
.of  his  points  in  this  regard,  follow: 

"Of  the  several  species  of  trout  it  can  well 
be  said  that  the  natural  peculiarities  of  each 
resemble  to  quite  a  marked  degree  the 
.characteristics  of  some  of  the  different 
nationalities  of  the  world.  Although  there 
are  marked  differences  between  the  various 
trout  species,  yet  they  all  have  certain  char- 
acteristics in  common  so  far  as  their  move- 
ments are  concerned,  and  these  should  be 
carefully  observed. 

"The  small  trout  is  generally  very  quick 
and  rather  headstrong  £n  its  movements;  in 
its  lack  of  judgment,  tit  is  not  unlike  the  small- 
sized  youth. 

"The  medium-sized  trout,  while  undoubt- 
edly quick  in  many  of  its  movements  is  decid- 
edly less  impetuous  in  action  and  has  some 


idea  of  what  it  is  doing,  mofe  like  a  middle- 
aged  man. 

"The  big  trout,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
deliberate  and  comparatively  slow  in  its 
movements,  usually  acting  with  considerable 
judgment  and  much  caution  and  resembles 
more  the  strong,  healthy,  elderly  man. 

"It  is  on  account  of  just  these  marked 
differences  in  trout  that  it  is  necessaiy  to 
study  how  and  when  to  strike  in  order  to  be 
able  to  hook  and  land  them.  Then  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  kind 
and  size  of  trout  that  are  usually  caught  in 
the  waters  wheie  you  are  fishing.  It  also 
makes  a  great  difference  in  many  waters,  as 
well  as  the  time  of  season  the  fishing  is  done, 
whether  the  angler  should  strike  very  quickly 
or  with  a  moderate  degree  ol  speed  or  with 
what  might  be  called  a  slow  strike.  The 
clearness  of  the  water  also  has  much  to  do 
with  determining  just  how  the  strike  should 
be  made.  For  instance,  with  a  quick,  snappy 
rise  in  clear  water  the  angler  can  hardly  strike 
too  quickly,  while  on  the  other  hand,  when 
fishing  the  same  water,  if  it  is  roily,  the  strike 
should  be  less  quick  because  the  rise  would 
not  be  the  same.  In  a  geneial  way  it  can  be 
said:  In  clear  water  and  snappy  rise,  strike 
very  quick;  in  roily  water  and  ordinary  rise 
strike  quick,  in  clear  or  roily  water  and  slow, 
deliberate  rise,  strike  slow.  When  fishing  a 
lake  in  the  spring  more  fish  will  be  hooked  by 
striking  deliberately  and  slow,  irrespective 
of  their  size,  for  at  that  time  they  are  cold 
and  much  less  active  than  in  the  later  months 
of  the  season."  {Southard). 

All.these  points  we  can  subsciibe  to,  as  they 
seem  to  present  a  high  standard  of  well  judged 
calculation  and  perfectly  jibe  with  our  own 
notions  of  this  matter. 

On  one  point  I  cannot  quite  agree  with 
Southard  and  that  is  where  he  speaks  of 
striking  a  trout  with  a  "hand  held  line,"  as 
against  the  more  common  process  whereby 
trout  are  struck  "from  the  reel."  "Per- 
sonally," says  Southard,  "I  never  strike  from 
the  reel  and  do  not  advise  any  one  to  adopt 
this  method,  because  less  control  is  had  over 
the  line,  likewise  the  fish,  and  therefore  much 
of  the  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  skill  of  angling 
is  lost  on  that  account." 

Southard  further  states  that:  "In  this 
country  the  best  fly-fishing  anglers  almost 
universally  have  given  up  the  strike  from  the 
reel."  But  he  does  not  go  on  to  name  these 
"best  fly-fishing  anglers",  nor  does  he  give 
their  reasons.  A  matter  of  three,  four  in- 
sertions from  the  best  fly-fishing  anglers  would 
have  done  much  to  drive  home  his  point.  But 
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not  being  certain  he  should  have  said  that  he 
SUSPECTS  that  most  of  the  best  fly-fishing 
anglers  strike  the  trout  with  the  hand  held 
line.  Charles  Bradford  leads  as  an  exponent 
of  fly-fishing  in  this  country  and  may  be 
listed  as  one  of  our  best  fly-fishing  anglers. 
However,  he  states:  "I  favor  the  "strike  from 
the  reel"  in  fly-fishing,  and  in  weakfish 
fishing  with  light  tackle.  In  heavy  bait  fish- 
ing, Mr.  Southard's  strike  with  the  "hand  held 
line  '  suits  me." 

There  are  any  number  of  anglers  who  use 
nothing  save  the  strike  from  the  reel  process 
and  for  my  part  I  use  it  a  great  deal,  though 
sometimes  striking  with  the  line  held  in  the 
hand.  I  see  no  more  use,  or  advantage,  in 
striking  with  the  line  in  the  hand  as  against 
from  the  reel  when  much  slack  is  out.  In 
either  case  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  bungle 
and  the  line  worked  by  hand  can  no  sooner 
work  a  capture  than  the  other  one.  If,  how- 
ever, one  is  proficient  with  the  strike  with  the 
line  in  the  hand  method,  all  well  and  good,  but 
new  anglers  trying  this  will  find  that  they  are 
too  slow  and  must  therefore  resort  to  the 
strike  from  the  reel.  We  would  like  to  have 
our  reader's  opinion  on  this  matter. 

In  casting  the  fly,  as  recognized  in  fly- 
fishing there  are  two  moves  made,  namelij: 
the  forward  cast  and  the  backward  cast.  Just 
as  one  carefully  studies  these  two  moves  will 
one  have  success  in  this  delicate  art,  and  no 
one  who  has  been  long  at  the  game  will  say 
but  that  it  is  one  which  demands  artfulness 
and  skill.  Just  when  to  make  the  forward 
cast,  and  when  the  backward  cast,  and  with 
what  force,  are  things  worthy  of  careful  at- 
tention. In  his  delightful  little  book  of  ad- 
vice, "Fishing  Kits  and  Equipment,"  S.  G. 
Camp  says: 

"Start  the  forward  cast  when  the  line  first 
appreciably  begins  to  pull  on  the  rod  from  the 
rear,  and  bring  the  rod  forward  and  down  to  a 
position  a  little  above  parallel  with  the  water. 
The  back  cast  should  be  started  rather  force- 
fully; the  forward  cast  should  start  easily  and 
finish  strongly.  When  fishing  do  not  delay 
the  back  cast  too  long — until  the  flies  are  at 
your  feet.  At  first  no  attempt  to  gain  dis- 
tance should  be  made.  Reasonable  distance 
comes  naturally  with  increased  skill  in  casting 
without  special  effort  in  that  direction. 
Accuracy,  rather,  is  the  practical  fishing  es- 
sential; and  try  to  lay  down  a  light  fly." — 
(Camp.) 

This  is  very  good  and  accurate  advice,  and 
told  in  a  practical,  understandable,  brief 
manner. 

Many  writers  who  advise  beginners  in  the 


pages  of  the  sporting  press  and  in  books  have 
made  the  mistake  of  suggesting  that,  in  mak- 
ing the  backward  cast,  the  angler  should  wait 
till  the  line  "straightens  out"  in  back.  This 
advice  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  new  thing, 
Hundreds  of  men  in  their  day  have  advised 
the  caster  to  wait  till  the  line  "straightens 
out"  in  back  before  the  forward  cast  is  begun. 
The  trouble  with  this  advice  is  that  it'  is  not 
correct,  in  the  light  of  what  men  and  the 
camera  have  proven.  Says  Charles  Zibeon 
Southard  in  his  splendid  book,  "Trout  Fly- 
Fishing  in  America": 

"The  backward  cast  is  made  by  a  backward 
movement  of  the  rod  toward  the  caster  and 
with  sufficient  force  to  send  the  line  with  the 
leader  and  fly  straight  out  behind  him.*1 

If  this  were  to  be  done — if  the  line  were  to 
be  allowed  to  straighten  out  behind  the  angler 
the  line  would  almost  completely  lose  its  life, 
its  force,  and  when  the  forward  cast  is  made 
its  life  would  be  more  or  less  spent,  and  if 
the  caster  did  not  put  added  force  to  his  cast 
the  line  would  entirely  fail  and  drop  in  a 
bunch  of  coils  around  him,  or  on  the  water  in 
front. 

The  camera  has  many  times  enlightened 
us  on  the  proposition  and  such  sharp  pictures 
have  been  taken  that  the  line  is  seen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  forward  cast  to  have  a 
curving  loop  at  the  end,  a  curve  of,  say,  two, 
or  three  feet.  A  particularly  fine  photograph 
of  this  is  seen  in  Halford's  "Dry  Fly  Man's 
Handbook,"  the  loop  at  the  end  of  the  cast, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  forward  cast  is  shown 
to  have  approximately  two  or  three  feet  of 
line  in  the  curve.  Anyone  desiring  to  test  this 
can  have  someone  watch  the  line  as  he  casts 
and  this  will  be  found  to  be  very  true  indeed — 
that  is,  if  one  casts  when  he  feels  the  warning 
"pull"  of  the  line  in  back.  This  pull  on  the 
line  happens  when  the  line  makes  the  loop,  or 
semi-circle  loop,  and  not  when  the  line 
straightens  out.  It  is  the  whipping  curve  of 
the  line  in  back  that  affords  quickening 
impetus  for  the  forward  cast,  and  makes  it 
possible  to  speed  it  on,  full  of  life,  to,  its 
destination.  S.  G.  Camp  in  his  other  hflqk, 
"The  Fine  Art  of  Fishing,"  published  bv;.the. 
Outing  Magazine  Company,  says: 

"I  have  suggested  waiting  for  the  line  to , 
straighten  out  behind  the  caster  on  thes.back 
cast,  that  is,  before  beginning  the  forward  ; 
cast.  Instantaneous  photographs  o£  expert 
casters,  however,  show  that  in  actual  practice 
the  line  does  not  entirely  straighten  out  in  the 
rear  before  the  foreward  castisstarte,d;that,  in 
fact,  there  is  a  considerable  loop  at  the  end  of 
the  line  which  straightens  out  just  after  the 
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caster  begins  the  forward  cast.  The  theory 
of  this  is  quite  plain.  If,  when  casting  a  rather 
long  line,  you  wait  until  the  line  becomes 
straight  out  behind  you,  you  wait  just  long 
enough  foi  the  line  to  lose  its  life.  The  for- 
ward cast  then,  should  be  started  when  the 
line,  having  passed  to  the  rear  of  the  caster, 
just  begins  to  pull  appreciably  on  the  rod. 
On  the  other  hand,  do  not  start  the  forward 
cast  too  quickly,  because  this  is  liable  to  snap 
off  the  end-fly." 

A  correspondent  wants  to  know  if  it  is  not 
possible  to  wrap  a  Bristol  steel  rod  from  tapei 
to  tip  with  silk,  thus  making  such  a  silk- 
wound  rod  as  the  Bristol  Company  itself  puts 
out.  In  reply  I  will  say  that  I  see  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  this  cannot  be  done, — in  fact 
I  suggest  that  many  a  fellow  with  a  little 
spare  time  can  take  his  old  Bristol  fly-rod  and 
wind  it  with  silk  during  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Of  course,  it  is  somewhat  of  a  task, 
and  extreme  care  is  needed  to  get  the  wrap- 
pings very  close  together  and  artistic,  but 
that  it  can  be  simply  and  adequately  done 
goes  without  the  saying,  thus  providing  a  rod 
thkt  should  give  service  and  be  more  lasting 
than  ever.  This  rod  should  be  kept  shellacked 
in  which  case  it  will  be  impervious  to  the 
elements.  For  further  directions  one  can  no 
doubt  apply  to  the  Bristol  Company,  and  a 
rod  might  even  be  wound  by  them  to  order, 
though  one  might,  in  this  case,  just  as  well 
purchase  a  ready  wound  rod  such  as  they  put 
out. 

I  have  also  a  query,  anent  the  Bristol  rod, 
asking  how  it  may  be  re-enamelled,  the  enamel 
having  worn  off,  as  will  happen  to  rods.  While 
the  rod  owner  can  have  some  luck  with  this 
himself,  the  same  as  one  may  have  success  in 
re-bluing  gun-barrels,  still  I  would  suggest 
that  the  rod  be  sent  back  to  the  factory,  and, 
at  a  most  reasonable  expenditure  the  com- 
pany will  send  you  back  your  rod  as  spick  and 
span  as  though  it  were  new,  and  at  the  same 
time,  should  you  desire  agate  lined  guides  to 
your  Bristol,  throughout,  they  will  do  this  too 
at  what  the  guides  cost  plus  the  workman's 
labor.  By  all  means  send  your  rod  back  to  the 
Bristol  Company  foi  going  over  in  this  line. 
It  more  than  pays,  as  I  have  found  out. 

What  is  the  Moon-eye,  or  Gold-eye  is  a 
question  that  has  been  addressed  to  this 
department.  The  Hiodontidae,  or  moon- 
eyes, the  commonest  specimen  bearing  the 
scientific  designation,  (Hiodon  tergisus),  is 
found  in  abundance  upward  from  the  central 
portions  of  the  United  States,  off  into  Michi- 
gan, and  thence  into  the  central  portions  of 
Canada  finding  itself  numerously  represented 


in  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  where  it  is  considered  to  be  a  very 
elegant  fish.  However  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  gold-eyes  or  moon-eyes  are 
rough  fish  and  that  they  are  not  considered 
in  the  gamey  school  of  fishes.  A  Fisheries  man 
in  Canada  has,  however,  remarked  that  the 
ounaniche  of  the  Eastern  Provinces,  the  gold- 
eye  of  Manitoba,  and  the  cut-throat  trout  of 
Alberta,  are,  for  instance,  game  fishes  of  the 
highest  class  and  might  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose (for  planting  in  other  waters  but  those 
they  are  represented  in),  where  favorable 
conditions  were  found  to  exist  in  addition  to 
or  in  preference  to  provincial  varieties." 
That  the  goldeye  should  be  placed  in  the 
game-fish  class  is  alarming  to  old-time  salmon 
and  brook  trout  angleis,  but  I  may  say  that 
this  is  a  condition  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
in  this  country  as  the  gamier  fishes  are  being 
caught  out  and  driven  to  depletion. 

The  goldeye,  or  mooneye,  is  like  the  shad  in 
appearance,  and  has  very  bright,  silvery 
scales,  large  in  size  and  is  really  somewhat  of 
a  handsome  fish,  although  it  does  not  arouse 
one  to  melodious  sounding  adjectives  in 
telling  of  one's  joy  in  partaking  of  its  flesh. 
The  mooneye  has  singularly  sharp  teeth,  and 
the  tongue  has  teeth  inordinately  long.  The 
mooneye,  or  goldeye,  is  filled  throughout  its 
fleshy  area  with  tiny  bones  which  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  eating  it.  It  occupies,  however, 
quite  a  figure  among  the  commercial  fisheries 
and  commands  a  fair  price.  In  the  Red  River 
of  the  North  and  its  tributaries  it  is  often 
taken  on  the  artificial  fly  as  represented  in 
fly-fishing,  and  from  this  fact  it  is  considered 
by  some  to  be  in  the  game  fish  school,  all  of 
which  is  open  to  conjecture.  It  takes  best  on 
a  bait  that  is  sunken,  often  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  stream,  in  the  big  pools.  In  the  prairie 
country  where  fishes  aie  scarce  it  can  be 
imagined  with  what  reverence  such  a  fish  as 
this  is  looked  upon.  Undoubtedly  in  its  place 
it  is  very  desirable.  In  fly-fishing  for  the  gold- 
eye,  or  mooneye,  it  is  preferable  to  play  the 
flies  deep,  especially  in  the  pools,  though  up 
along  the  shores  they  may  often  be  found  and 
when  in  shallow  water  of  course  to  play  them 
near  the  surface  is  recognized  as  best  and  most 
satisfactory.  Brown  bucktail  flies,  as  used  for 
bass,  the  hairs  being  one  inch  in  length  are 
used  successfully.  Spinners  in  collaboration 
may  be  used  nicely  on  the  mooneye.  Of  the 
flies  some  use  bass  flies  with  as  good  success 
as  the  smaller  trout  flies.  If  trout  flies  are  to 
be  used  the  Number  8's  are  preferable.  The 
mooneye  sets  no  discrimination,  and  truly  of 
this  fish  it  may  be  said  that  the  something  that 
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looks  to  it  to  be  the  largest  meal  in  flies  is 
considered  the  most  tempting  morsel.  In 
using  live  bait,  such  as  minnows  and  worms, 
search  out  the  big  pools,  and  sink  your  leader 
or  line  with  split-shot.  One  suits  himself  in 
this  according  to  the  swiftness  of  the  stream. 
If  the  stream  is  swift  more  split  shot  than 
ordinarily  must  be  used,  and  vice  versa.  The 
mooneye  is  not  a  long  enduring  or  spirited 
fighte*  nor  has  it  any  of  the  creditable  points 
to  it  recognized  in  the  taking  of  the  acknow- 
ledged fresh-water  gamefishes,  but  neverthe- 
less it  is  tempting  enough,  and  on  light  tackle 
one  has  to  step  some  to  get  the  upper  hand  on 
a  large  specimen! 

What  is  a  fish  called  the  Thunder-Pumper? 

The  main  trouble  in  giving  a  fish  a  numbei 
of  names  of  various  sorts  and  kinds,  some 
fairly  correct,  others  nondescript,  and  some 
totally  misleading,  is  that  some  people  are 
unable  to  know  by  the  name,  or  the  collec- 
tion of  names,  just  what  fish  is  referred  to. 
In  this  case,  our  correspondent  has  given  a 
good  description  of  said  Thunder- Pumper. 
Scientifically  the  Thunder-Pumper  belongs 
to  the  family  Sciendidae,  or  Croakers,  its  most 
common  name  being  sheepshead,  (Aplodino- 
tus  grunniens),  quite  common  to  the  waters 
of  the  northern  sections  of  this  continent,  its 
distribution  tending  westward  greater  than 
northeastward.  The  sheephead  term  itself 
is  a  misnomer,  by  the  way.  which  shows  how 
indiscriminate  is  the  habit  of  appKing  a  sea 
term  to  a  fresh  water  fish.  The  sheepshead  is* 
also  known  as  shad,  carp,  river  drum,  drum, 
croaker,  gurnard,  grunt,  malasheganie,  shep- 
aug,  thunder-pumper,  gaspergou  several  of 
which  names  may  be  applied  to  the  fish  in 
question,  but  some  applying  not  to  this  fish 
at  all,  but  are  rather  known  names  of  other 
fish.  In  this  manner  ate  people  confused  by 
fish  names,  every  district  and  certainly  every 
state  where  a  common  fish  happens  to  be  is 
christened  with  a  new  name  according  to  the 
tastes  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  whether  it  is 
right  or  not.  For  want  of  a  better  name  the 
fish  here  mentioned  is  called  the  sheepshead, 
the  same  as  the  ocean  fish  by  that  name.  The 
fact  that  sheepshead  has  been  applied  both 
to  an  ocean  fish  and  to  this  fresh-water 
specimen  has  misled  people  into  believing  that 
the  two  are  one  and  the  same — that  the  fresh- 
water specimen  is  nothing  short  of  being  the 
salt-water  fish  come  inland.  But  this  is  in  no 
sense  of  the  word  true.  The  ocean  sheepshead 
(Archosargus  probatorephalus)  is  much  heavier 
as  a  rule,  though  it  does  not  go  much  over 
twelve  pounds.  But  in  contrast  to  the  inland 
sheepshead,  (the  misnomer),  it  is  an  excellent 


food  fish  and  certainly  takes  rank  among  the 
very  best  that  the  ocean  offers  up.  Widely 
differing  is  the  inland  sheepshead,  a  very  poor 
tasting  fish  and  classed  among  the  rough  fish; 
it  is  not,  however,  disdained  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  by  the  commercial  fishermen  and  forms 
quite  a  place  in  the  list  of  those  netted  for  the 
market.  Some  northern  lakes  and  streams 
fairly  teem  with  these  sheepshead  and  the 
supply,  I  am  told,  is  scarcely  tapped  as  yet. 
Surely  in  one  large  lake  I  know  of  in  the 
North  (never  fished)  the  sheepshead  are 
found  in  flattering  numbers.  In  the  market 
the  suckers  and  the  sheepshead  now  bring 
about  the  same  price,  unless  (by  the  time  this 
is  printed)  they  have  gone  up  which  is  not 
unlikely,  owing  to  the  demand  of  fish  food  so 
that  grain  foods  and  beef  may  be  spared. 
Suckers  and  sheepshead  are  quoted  at  one  and 
one  half  to  five  cents  the  pound. 

The  freshwater  sheepshead  has  an  extensive 
distribution  to  say  the  very  least.  David 
Starr  Jordan  states  that  it  is  very  widely 
distributed,  "from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Rio 
Usumacinta  in  Guatemala,  whence  it  has  been 
received  by  Doctor  Evermann."  "In  this 
species,"  says  Jordan,  "the  lower  pharyngeals 
"are  very  large  and  firmly  united,  while,  as  in 
all  other  Scienidae,  except  the  genus  Pogonias, 
these  bones  are  separated.  In  all  members  of 
the  family  the  ear-bone^  or  otoliths  are  largely 
developed,  often  finely  sculptured.  The 
otoliths  of  the  river  drum  are  known  to 
Wisconsin  bo>s  as  Mucky  stones',  each  having 
a  rude  impress  of  the  letter  L.  The  names 
loncador,  drum,  thunder-pumper,  croaker, 
and  the  like  refer  to  the  grunting  noise  made 
by  most  Scienidae  in  the  water,  a  noise  at 
least  connected  with  the  large  and  divided 
air-bladder." 

It  is  because  of  its  grunting  propensities 
that  the  sheepshead  (thunder-pumper,  etc. — ) 
is  set  along  with  the  noise-making  fishes.  In 
speaking  of  the  sound-making  fishes  and  the 
drum  contingent  in  particular,  Chailes  Hal- 
lock  says: 

"Many  (fishes)  produce  vocal  sounds,  some 
of  which  are  strictly  musical.  The  stories  of 
the  singing  fish  of  Ovid,  Pliny,  and  other 
ancient  writers,  are  not,  therefore,  mere 
fables.  I  suppose  I  have  myself  heard  vocal 
sounds  from  at  least  a  dozen  varieties  of  fish, 
notably,  the  sheepshead,  or  river  drums  of 
Western  lakes,  and  the  malasheganies  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  on  the  sea^eoast  the  gur- 
nards and  drums.  The  diums  are  often  heard 
on  the  ocean  bottom,  while  the  sea-robins, 
weak-fish  and  grunts  always  croak  when 
lifted  by  the  angler  into  the  bottom  of  th* 
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boat.  It  is  even  maintained  by  some  ac- 
cepted authoiities  that  fishes  can  communi- 
cate with  each  other  by  sounds.  If  they  can 
they  have  never  told  me,  and  had  they  done 
so  I  should  be  too  gallant  to  give  away  the 
secret.  But  although  I  have  not  heard  them 
converse  in  ichthyo  language,  I  have  noted  the 
wink  of  the  eye,  the  twirl  of  fin,  the  sign 
manual,  and  the  tactical  movement,  which 
would  do  credit  to  stage  pantomime  or  a 
plains  Indian.  In  the  Western  river  drums, 
or  sheepsheads,  the  sources  of  the  sounds  are 
two  small  ear  bones,  (located  in  the  head  of 
couise).  Thev  are  of  the  size  and  shape  of 
tamarind  stones,  and  when  dry  resemble 
milk-quartz.  They  are  populaily  known  as 
'lucky  stones,'  and  many  persons  cany  them 
in  the  pocket  to  woo  the  fickle  Goddess  of 
Fortune." 

Says  Peter  Flint:.  "The  Sheepshead  is 
silvery  gray  in  color,  with  somewhat  irides- 
cent sides  His  body  is  lighter  beneath,  and 
the  fins  are  yellowish  white.  The  scales  are 
large  and  come  off  with  great  ease,  being  in 
this  respect  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
yellow-mailed  perch.  Everyone  has  heard  of 
the  two  Mucky  stones'  found  in  the  head  of 
each  adult  sheepshead,  and  school  boys  often 
carry  them  about.  These  are  the  color  of 
mother-of-pearl,  ranging  from  the  size  of  a 
penny  to  a  silver  half  dolhir.  Thev  are  square 
in  shape,  concave  on  one  face  and  convex  on 
the  other,  the  latter  surface  often  being  marked 
with  strange  figures.  The  writer  has  a  'lucky 
bone'  somewhere  in  his  kit  which  contains 


a  wonderfully  accurate  outline  of  a  human 
head  and  neck,  showing  the  profile  and  the 
shoulders.  These  bones  when  polished  and 
suitably  mounted,  make  a  most  acceptable 
pair  of  cuff-buttons  for  the  angler.  These 
markings  on  the  stones  remind  the  writer  of 
the  black  periods,  colons,  semi-colons  and 
'quotes'  printed  by  Nature  on  the  egg-shells 
of  the  red-wing  blackbird  of  our  marshes." 

A  goodly  description  this  and  well  worthy 
of  re-printing! 

The  sound-producing  capacity  of  the 
sheepshead  is  brought  about  by  contraction 
of  special  muscles  over  the  air  bladder;  these 
muscles  by  closing  and  lelaxing  at  the  desire 
of  the  fish  undoubtedly  produce  the  sounds  we 
hear. 

The  sheepshead  is  said  to  grow  to  be  four- 
teen pounds  in  weight.  The  largest  I  have 
seen,  however,  was  twelve  pounds,  which 
specimen  it  may  be  counted  was  very  old  and 
at  the  same  time  very  tough.  The  average 
sheepshead  is  considerably  smaller  than  this. 
They  are  taken  by  means  of  a  pole  and  a 
common  line,  and  a  fair-sized  hook  baited 
with  an  agieeable  bunch  of  squirming  angle- 
worms. If  one  desires  a  little  sport  in  "pulling, 
them  in,"  he  should  have  a  light  bamboo  rod 
in  which  case,  if  a  large  fish  should  grace  the 
barb  one  would  be  tempted  to  place  the 
sheepshead  in  the  class  of  game  fishes. 

A  good  chef  can  prepare  one  of  these  fishes 
in  a  most  excellent  and  agreeable  manner,  and 
in  such  a  way,  garnished  with  sauces,  win  the 
plaudits  of  all  mankindl 


SOME  FISH  FROM  THE  CHILLIWACK  RIVER,  B.C. 


The.  accompanying  photo  which  shows  a 
morning  and  evening  catch  of  fish  made  by 
tw<  resident  sportsmen  fishing  in  the  Chilli- 
walk  River  on  .July  10th  last,  was  sent  to 
Rod  and  Gun  by  ~Mr.  A.  P.  Cummins,  of 
Sardis,  B.C. 

Di  Pat  fen  and  Mr.  F.  B.  Lyle  were  on  the 
river  for  a  few  hours  only.  The  fish  are  four 
Spring  salmon,  weight  17  lbs.,  15 ^2  lb-.,  15 
lbs.,  12  lbs.,  the  fifth  fish  being  a  Doily  Vaiden 
trout  of  6  lbs.  These  Spring  salmon  are  great 
fighters  and  tax  a  man's  skill  as  weil  as 
strength  to  land  them.  At  the  time  of  writing 
the  Cut  Throat  and  Sea  trout  are  showing 
great  sport  with  the  fly  on  the  River. 


SOME  FISH  FROM  THE  CHILLIWACK  RIVER 


TWO  FINE  LUNGE 


MEATLESS  days  have  no  dread  for  Henry 
Clark  of  Tweed,  and  if  he  could  but 
give  his  whole  time  to  the  business, 
the  whole  town  would  be  supplied  with  fish 
the  year  round. 

Mr.  Clark  has  certainly  won  the  title  of 
champion  fisherman  of  Tweed,  in  fact  of  the 
whole  district.  Bigger  fish  have  been  caught 
there  but  the  catch  was  not  duplicated  during 
the  same  season. 

Early  in  September  Henry  went  down  to 
take  a  quiet  little  trawl  and  after  lighting 
his  pipe  pulled  for  the  upper  end  of  the  lake. 
He  came  near  the  mouth  of  Black  Creek  and 
in  a  little  felt  a  tug  on  the  line  but  as  some 
weeds  were  near  he  thought  he  had  caught 
into  some  of  them,  but  he  wasn't  long  in 
ignorance  for  a  mighty  jerk  assured  him 
that  something  like  unto  a  whale  had  caught 
on.  Just  at  that  moment  he  was  attacked, 
or  at  least  appeared  to  be  attacked  by  an 
aeroplane,  for  the  whizzing  thing  came  so 
close  over  his  head  that  he  had  almost  to 
duck  his  head  to  miss  it.  It  certainly  was 
a  strenuous  time  for  Mr.  Clark  dodging  the 
aeroplane  and  manipulating  the  whale  on 
the  end  of  his  line.  He  was  having  a  real 
whale  of  a  time,  but  he  won  out,  beating  off 
tlie  aeroplane  and  landing  the  monster  fish. 
It  tipped  the  scales  at  exactly  30  pounds. 

Everybody  admitted  it  was  a  fine  big 
fish  but  rather  jealously  remarked  that  he'd 
never  do  it  again. 

Mr.  Clark  is  one  of  those  fellows  that  don't 
say  much  but  thinks  a  lot,  so  a  few  evenings 
after,  being  somewhat  in  the  spirit,  he  took 
his  gun  and  his  little  hook  and  line  and 
strolled  down  to  the  lake.  He  thought  per- 
haps he  might  run  across  a  stray  duck  and 
perhaps — perhaps — a  fish.  He  circled  about 
Sheep  island  just  to  let  his  piscatorial  friends 
know  he  was  out.  He  soon  felt  a  jerk  on 
the  line  and  in  a  moment  his  whole  attention 
was  required  by  his  guest.    After  thirty 


minutes  of  strenuosity  he  landed  his  fish 
again.  As  soon  as  he  could  make  shore  he 
telephoned  for  assistance  and  a  motor  car. 

This  second  fish  tipped  the  scales  at  thirty- 
one  pounds. 

Mr.  Clark  says  there  are  lots  more  just  like 


MR-  CLARK  AND  HIS  FINE  CATCH 

these  fellows  in  the  lake  and  as  soon  as  the 
epidemic  of  sick  watches  lets  up  a  bit  he  will 
go  after  them  again. 


Mr.  J.  D.  A.  Evans  of  Crystal  City,  Man. 
in  a  letter  commenting  on  the  scarcity  of 
prairie  chicken  in  Southern  Manitoba,  as- 
signs various  causes  for  the  disappearance  of 
a  bird  which  some  few  years  ago  was  plentiful 
in  that  part  of  the  Province.  Among  the 
enemies  of  the  prairie  chicken  he  names  the 
crow  and  the  weasel  and  certain  human 
marauders,  who  have  not  hesitated  to  pilfer 
the  nests  of  these  birds  of  their  eggs. 
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REYNARD— AND  A  BRUSH 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 

Giving  an  insight  into  the  life  oj  the  red  fox;  with    something  about  his  cunning  ways  and 
methods  of  eluding  his    pursuers  and  something  about  the  enjoyment  oj  hunting  him. 


REYNARD,  the  red  fox  has  been  celebrated 
in  verse  and  in  prose  apparently  from 
the  beginning  of  time.  Red  Fox  has 
been  a  figure  in  fact  and  in  fiction  as  far  back 
as  we  can  read,  and  that  is  the  reason  he 
takes  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals 
of  hunting  and  the  merry  chase.  If  we  were 
to  delve  further  into  the  history  of  it;  if  we 
should  choose  to  lay  hands  on  everything, 
past  and  present,  that  pertains  to  the  fox, 
fox-hunting,  etc.  we  would  have  a  library 
in  itself,  for  men  have  never,  and  will  never, 
cease  extolling  the  virtues  of  this  keen-nosed 
little  animal,  so  elusive,  and  so  often  hard 
to  get  down.  For  the  fox  is  not  only  found 
upon  this  continent,  but  pretty  well  over 
the  whole  of  our  planet.  One  writer  esti- 
mates that  the  number  of  red  fox  pelts  taken 
annually  out  of  America,  Europe,  Asia  and 
Australia  amounts  to  over  a  million  and  a 
half  specimens.  The  red  fox  owes  its  immun- 
ity from  extinction  to  the  fact  that  its  innate 
shrewdness,  and  cunning  (often  amounting 
almost  to  human  intelligence),  has  safe- 
guarded it  against  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  men.  It  is  not,  therefore,  an  extraordinary 
thing  to  find  foxes  quite  numerous  in  and 
around  the  confines  of  civilization,  in  districts 
quite  well  populated.  By  their  cunning  they 
as  often  as  not  prove  a  match  for  anyone, 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  they  stand  a  chance 
of  getting  away  from  the  most  attentive. 
The  red  fox  especially  loves  to  cling  to  the 
borders  of  civilization.  As  often  as  not  he 
makes  the  hen-coops  furnish  him  meat.  As 
he  is  never  seen  his  presence  is  rarely  sus- 
pected, and  it  is  doubtful  if  one  out  of  every 
hundred  could  tell  a  fox  track  from  that 
made  by  a  dog.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
foxes  often  rob  unprotected  hen-coops  and 
the  weasel  is  condemned  as  the  doer,  though 
the  average  person  does  not  stop  to  consider 
that  the  weasel  could  not  carry  off  the  chicken. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  weasel  merely  drinks 
the  blood  of  the  chicken. 

The  red  fox  occurs  north,  east,  south  and 
west;  the  best  furs,  or  pelts  come  from  the 
northern  districts;  the  further  north  the  more 
valuable  the  fur,  though  here  we  are  not 
speaking  of  black  foxes,  which  is  another 
species.     We  are  here  confining  ourselves 


to  a  discussion  of  the  red  fox.  The  red 
fox  rarely  moves  by  day,  and  is  therefore 
little  seen.  But  out  among  the  hills  and  in 
the  protected  meadows  he  is  ever  out,  hunt- 
ing rabbits  "3nd  field  mice,  his  favorite  food. 
And  it  is  in  these  places  the  hunter  always 
seeks  for  the  trail,  still  hunting  or  with  the 
dogs.  Yet  not  all  of  the  hunting  is  by  means 
of  dogs.  The  fox  chase,  with  hounds,  is 
age-old;  but  it  is  not  the  only  method.  Still 
hunting  with  a  lifle  is  an  agreeable  means  of 
hunting  also.  There  are  excellent  oppor- 
tunities here  for  genuine  skill,  caution  and 
a  matching  of  cunning  with  cunning.  Yet 
not  all  care  for  this,  and  would  rather  have 
a  hound  or  a  dog  pick  up  and  follow  the 
trail,  driving  reynard  to  a  certain  place  where 
the  hunter  is  stationed.  Any  way  of  fox- 
hunting is  interesting,  for  it  is  a  sport  with 
many  thrills  to  it,  and  one  can  always  rest 
assured  that  he  is  competing  with  a  shrewd 
old  animal  for  honors  as  far  as  cunning  is 
concerned.  And  therein  lies  something 
strange  about  the  fox.  He  is  as  keen  of 
smell  as  a  razor-blade;  and  as  still  of  approach 
as  a  shadow.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a 
more  artful  animal  than  the  fox.  If  there 
is  I  have  yet  to  meet  him.  The  instant  he 
has  wind  of  you  he  is  away,  and  he  will  lead 
a  hound  a  merry  chase  for  hours  and  finally 
will  den  up,  far  out  in  the  hills,  miles  and  miles 
away  from  wheie  you  have  been  patiently 
waiting.  And  the  tricks  of  the  fox  are  mani- 
fold. They  are  history.  His  greatest  delight 
in  point  of  fact  is  to  outwit  the  dogs  upon  his 
trail;  he  is  never  hurried  or  flustered,  always 
at  his  ease,  pausing,  listening,  and  then  going 
forward  again,  often  through  the  densest  of 
the  thickets,  thus  to  give  the  followers  all 
the  trouble  that  he  can  think  of.  Not  the 
least  of  these  tricks  is  his  back-tracking  stunts, 
which  are  executed  with  every  degree  of 
human  intelligence.  Having  continued  on  a 
trail  in  the  snow  for  some  distance  he  will 
suddenly  follow  his  tracks  backward,  neatly 
and  deliberately,  for  some  distance,  when 
suddenly  he  will  leap  far  to  one  side,  away 
from  the  trail.  The  onrushing  dogs  will  keep 
right  on  straight  ahead,  and  will  not  only 
lose  time  but  will  have  to  go  back  over  the 
trail  anew  and  find  the  place  where  the  fox 
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jumped  and  landed;  in  the  meantime  the 
sly  fox  is  miles  away,  leisurely  loping  along. 
He  is  particularly  fond  of  running  up  the 
sides  of  slanted  trees  and  leaping  far  from 
them  and  is  even  known  to  wade  in  the  water 
to  throw  away  the  scent.  Many  things  have 
been  said,  in  this  line,  about  the  artfulness  of 
the  fox,  and  the  major  portion  of  them  are 
true.  Without  exaggeration  the  fiction  of 
foxes  is  thoroughly  outdone  by  fact,  and 
true  it  is  in  this  instance,  that  fact  is  stranger 
than  fiction.  The  trickiest  method  I  have 
ever  heard  of  comes  from  reliable  sources 
and  its  truth  can  be  depended  upon.  A 
hunter  with  a  pack  of  hounds  entered  a  cer- 
tain stretch  of  country  purposely  to  hunt 
fox,  with  the  result  that  the  first  day  out  he 
got  one.  On  the  second  day,  however,  the 
founds  took  to  a  trail  and  followed  it,  but 
the  trail  came  to  a  termination  at  a  fence — 
a  rail  fence — and  the  hunter  was  completely 
baffled.  The  fox  had  seemed  to  vanish 
into  the  air.  For  three  days  after  that  the 
trail  was  taken  up  and  each  time  it  came 
to  an  end  at  the  fence,  and  no  tracks  could 
be  found  of  the  fox  anywhere  around  that 
particular  spot.  For  a  short  time  the  hunt 
was  given  up,  but  again  the  hounds  were 
taken  into  this  district,  and  that  same  fox 
was  trailed  to  the  fence — where  the  trail 
ended,  as  usual,  the  fox  seeming  to  have  dis- 
appeared into  the  silent  air.  Finally  the 
hunter  decided  to  post  himself  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fence  and  watch  the  doings  of  reynard 
when  he  came  along  and  so  solve  the  problem. 
Doing  so,  the  hounds  were  put  on  the  trail. 
In  due  course  of  time  the  fox. was  spotted 
coming  toward  the  fence.  Now  he  was  seen 
to  pause  and  listen  as  the  baying  of  the 
hounds  became  more  distinct;  then  running 
lightly  ahead,  he  leaped  to  the  top  of  the  rail 
fence,  ran  along  its  length  for  some  distance, 
and  coming  to  a  certain  point  paused,  pivot- 
ing on  a  certain  wide-topped  post.  Interested, 
the  hunter  speculated  on  what  he  was  next 
going  to  do.  As  suddenly  as  he  had  pivoted, 
the  fox  by  a  wonderfully  supple  leap  shot 
through  the  air  some  ten  feet  or  more,  land- 
ing in  a  leaning  tiee  of  forty-five  degrees 
whose  gnarled,  deformed  top  gave  ample 
foothold  to  receive  the  fox.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Once  having  landed  there  the  fox  crawled 
down  into  the,  tree's  hollow  purposely  to 
stay  there  till  the  hounds  were  called  off. 
The  above  is  but  an  instance  of  the  tricks 
that  the  fox,  with  his  inborn  artfulness  is 
capable  of;  and  where  one  hunts  in  and  aiound 
the  confines  of  civilization  he  is  sure  to  find 
a  fox  that  is  surpassingly  shrewd.    As  civiliza- 


tion pushes  on  into  the  wild  places  the  anima 
in  the  name  of  self-preservation  must  sharpe 
their  wits,  and  match  cunning  for  cunnin 
with  Man,  or  be  a  sacrifice  to  the  superio 
intelligence,  such  as  man  claims. 

And  many  and  many  a  fox  there  is  livin 
to-day  that  is  equal  to  the  most  exactin 
chase,  and  lives  to  baffle  anew  every  gu~ 
both  the  hunter  and  the  trapper.    The  hunt- 
ing of  such  a  fox  furnishes  an  opportunity 
for  endless  speculation  and  endeavour. 
NAT  AGAIN. 

A  letter  from  Nat  said:  "Come  out  on  Sat 
urday  for  a  week  or  so.  Great  chance  to 
spot  a  fox  or  two,  and  you  know  what  a  good 
old-time  fox  hunt  is,  with  the  trimmings. 
Bring  your  old  25-20  and  an  appetite.  Me 
and  the  wife  will  do  the  rest." 

Here  it  was  winter  and  the  snow  had  fallen 
so  that  it  mantled  the  land  from  horizon  to 
horizon.  Autumn  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
gone  there  with  the  rest  of  those  glorious 
seasons  that  we  know  and  love  so  well.  Now 
the  trees  were  stark  and  naked,  and  all 
things  had  become  dormant.  The  air  was 
chill  and  brisk;  the  skies  were  slate  gray; 
and  a  vast  solemnity  spoke  of  the  snow  possi- 
bilities that  lived  in  the  atmosphere.  Winter 
is  no  time  for  denning  up  in  the  snow  country, 
but  is  rather  the  best  time  to  be  out,  when 
the  sluggish  blood  again  gets  to  painting  the 
cheeks  a  tinge  of  red.  I  had  been  awaiting 
a  letter  from  Nat  for  some  time  and  was  be- 
ginning to  think  that  he  had  forgotten  me 
or  that  he  had  departed  this  woild  when  the 
brief  intelligence  arrived.  Going  out  to 
Nat's  place  is  equivalent  to  a  red  letter  day, 
for  we  always  manage  to  have  great  sport 
with  good  fellowship  thrown  in  on  the  side. 
When,  therefore,  a  certain  Saturday  arrived 
I  found  Nat  waiting  at  the  station  for  me 
and  I  was  soon  transferred  to  the  buggy  and 
the  homeward  drive  began.  We  had  many 
things  to  talk  about  as  good  friends  are  sure 
to  have;  and  not  the  least  of  these  topics 
was  that  regarding  the  foxM?hase  he  had  spoken 
of  in  his  letter. 

"Theie  are  a  few  left  then?"  I  inquired. 

"Few,  did  you  say?  Sure,  there  are  a 
few  and  then  some.  Why  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  fact  that  there  are  more  foxes  in  this  terri- 
tory now  than  ever  before.  You  see  the 
hills  hereabout  are  impossible  with  farming 
and  they  are  still  wild  and  wooded  for  miles 
and  miles.  There  are  some  places  in  those 
hills  where  fellows  never  go,  and  that  is  where 
the  fox  hang  out.  .  .  .  Yes  I  think — 
there  are  a  few  lett  and  if  we  are  good  for 
anything  at  all,  and  if  Old  Bell  ain't  forgot 
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her  lessons  I  think  we  are  due  to  count  coup 
on  a  brace  of  them  this  week  coming." 

"Any  evidence  though?"  I  pursued,  "any 
tracks;  have  ycu  caught  any  in  your  traps 
or  have  you  seen  any?" 

"I  was  coming  to  that,"  Nat  broke  in. 
"About  a  day  after  the  last  snow  a  farmer 
some  miles  up  here  nextrio  the  hills  told  me 
that  he  had  lost  a  lot  of  chickens  that  fall. 
It  was  some  time  before  he  missed  those  that 
had  vanished,  for  he  has  a  great  number  of 
them.  He  told  me  he  was  sure  that  weasels 
had  done  it,  or  mink.  I  put  him  at  ease  as 
to  its  being  weasels  and  mink,  of  course,  for 
neither  of  the  two  could  carry  away  chickens 
and  full  grown  ones  at  that. 

"What  is  the  cause  of  it  then?"  he  asked. 
"Do  you  think  it's  chicken  thieves?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "not  chicken  thieves,  but 
it  may  be  that  a  brace  or  so  of  foxes  are  busy 
in  this  district.  He  seemed  greatly  surprised 
at  that  and  scoffed  at  it,  as  impossible.  .  . 
But  we  went  around  the  barn  and  there  lead- 
ing from  the  barn  across  the  pasture  was  a 
trail.  When  I  told  him  it  was  a  fox  trail  he 
was  more  puzzled  than  evei.  .  .  .  Well, 
to  make  a  long  story  short  he  roamed  around 
the  hills  after  that  fox,  but  never  a  fox  did 
he  get. 

"We're  going  down  around  there  to-mor- 
row, by  the  way,  and  I  think  we  stand  a  show 
of  picking  up  the  brace  of  them  that's  been 
foi aging  on  that  farmer's  chickens.  It  will 
make  an  interesting  hunt  I  should  say." 

We  sat  down  that  evening  to  a  feast  that 
one  does  not  soon  forget;  baked  squash  and 
baked  potatoes,  tomato  sauce,  real  bacon 
well  threaded  with  meat  and  some  real  rye 
bread.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  I  was  so  in- 
spired by  that  meal  that  I  recited  at  length 
the  life  of  Napoleon,  and  the  disastrous  march 
on  Moscow;  the  description  of  how  Charles 
the  Xllth.,  of  Sweden  laid  out  fifteen  Prus- 
sians with  a  crow-bai,  all  by  himself;  and  of 
the  haunted  house  on  the  Westchester  road, — 

Then  I  told  about  the  big  fish  I  have  taken! 
THE  MQRNING  HOURS. 

We  had  arranged  foi  quite  an  early  start 
that  morning  and  true  to  our  arrangement 
we  were  out  in  good  season  warmed  through- 
out by  hot  coffee  and  a  dash  of  Old  Crow. 
Maybe  that  oP  houn'  dcg,  Bell,  wasn't  pretty 
glad  to  go  out.  Not  at  all.  He  just  shoved 
his  nose  deep  into  the  snow  and  raising  it  in 
the  air  proclaimed  his  deep-throated  hunting 
cry.  We  received  from  Mrs.  Nat  our  lunch 
which  we  stuffed  into  our  hunting  coat 
pockets,  and  then  waving  a  hand  to  her  as 
she  stood  in  the  doorway  we  took  the  road 


for  the  day's  hunt.  We  crossed  over  some 
hills  and  went  up  a  few  glens  but  never  a 
track  of  fox  did  we  see.  The  snow,  however, 
had  not  drifted,  for  the  night  had  been  very 
still.  Now  also  the  air  was  still,  and  the" 
day  was  gray  and  quiet.  Upon  the  word 
of  Nat  wre  lost  no  time  thereafter  in  scouting 
around,  but  made  on  directly  to  the  farmer's 
whose  chickens  had  suffered  from  certain 
depredations.  Was  it  not  possible  that  the 
fox  had  again  been  around?  A  two  mile 
walk  brought  us  to  his  doorway  and  we  were 
greeted  warmly,  but  with  the  information 
that  if  the  fox  had  been  around  he  certainly 
had  not  been  around  the  barns.  But  this 
did  not  feaze  us,  so  we  left  and  circled  around 
the  place  in  search  of  tracks.  None  did  we 
see.  So  we  took  our  way  up  over  the  corn- 
fields where  Nat  was  sure  we  would  find  one. 
And  we  did. 

The  fox  had  apparently  the  night  before 
entered  his  old  grounds,  with  chicken  killing 
in  view  but  had  held  his  distance,  going  no 
further  than  the  cornfield.  He  had  rum- 
maged around  here  and  there  in  the  over- 
turned sugar-cane  corn  for  mice,  and  had 
evidently  been  successful.  When  Bell  hit 
that  trail  the  still  air  of  morning  awoke  to 
the  echoes  of  it.  We  were  in  good  fortune 
surely  and  hurridly  planned  the  system  we 
were  to  follow  to  locate  the  fox  in  question. 
Nat  knew  the  district  pretty  well  and  under 
his  direction  I  was  called  upon  to  follow  one 
chain  of  the  hills  to  a  certain  glen  and  a  pass 
as  it  would  prove  to  be.  Stationing  myself 
at  this  pass  I  was  to  wait  for  the  fox  as  the 
hound  would  drive  him  my  way.  That  was, 
providing  the  fox  came  my  way.  Nat  on 
the  other  hand  was  to  take  another  direction, 
to  another  pass  and  wait  at  that  point  if  the 
fox  should  choose  to  go  that  way.  We  parted, 
each  taking  his  way  to  his  post. 

Is  there  anything  more  delightful  than  a 
walk  on  a  bright  winter  morning,  over  new- 
fallen  snow,  the  blood  pouring  warmly,  ex- 
uberantly through  the  veins,  with  muscle  in 
action  and  one's  eye  keen,  for  all  that  is  to 
be  seen. 

As  I  moved  along  I  listened  intently  for 
the  bay  of  the  hound,  which  was  seemingly 
going  away  from  me  in  another  direction; 
but  I  judged  fairly  well  that  the  fox  was  on 
a  roundabout  trail.  I  could  not  tell  by  the 
bay,  faint  as  it  was,  whether  the  fellow  had 
been  jumped  in  his  bed,  in  some  thicket, 
or  if  he  was  yet  uncovered  and  on  the  run. 
One  keeps  his  eyes  pretty  well  peeled  in 
winter  hunting  over  the  snow.  The  book  of 
Nature  is  a  vast  one  indeed  and  the  knowing 
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eye  can  delve  into  the  mysteiy  of  it  to  per- 
fection. Here  are  written  stories  of  doings 
among  the  wild  kindred,  some  of  them  black 
indeed.  A  great  deal  of  the  interest  in  a 
winter  hunt  consists  of  the  things  one  sees 
to  speculate  upon.  If  in  action  the  body  is 
warm — one  does  not  feel  the  cold.  Rather 
he  defies  wintei  to  do  its  worst.  For  surely 
to  take  the  sting  out  of  so-called  "uncom- 
promising winter"  one  needs  to  go  out  and  en- 
joy its  various  moods. 

-kl  arrived  in  due  season  at  the  pass,  a  cleft 
in  the  hills  and  assumed  my  watch  at  a  likely 
place,  in  a  clump  of  trees.  I  could  just  dimly, 
away  in  the  distance,  hear  that  hound  dog 
making  the  welkin  ling  with  his  deep- toned 
bay  and  was  never  through  speculating  what 
the  fox  was  doing  if  he  were  coming  my  way, 
or  if  he  were  going  in  Nat's  direction,  or  if 
he  had  chosen  a  far  different  route  than  Nat 
had  suspected.  Meantime  every  minute  dur- 
ing the  fust  hour  I  was  waiting  to  hear  Nat's 
old  coal-burner  with  its  buckshot  load  split 
the  atmosphere  in  twain,  but  never  a  shot 
rang  out  on  the  air.  Now  there  would  be  a 
pause,  sometimes  for  a  long  time,  in  the  bay- 
ing of  old  Bell,  but  invariably  it  would  again 
resound,  to  tell  that  he  was  on  duty.  I  kept 
my  post  though,  waiting  for  what  might  be. 
How  long  I  had  stood  I  did  not  know,  but 
finally  I  became  conscious  that  theie  was  a 
palpable  softening  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
herald  of  coming  snow.  This  would  be  a 
great  detriment,  of  course,  and  putting  two 
and  two  together  I  decided  that  I  was  in  a 
pretty  pooi  place  in  which  to  stand  on  watch. 
The  hound,  it  seemed,  was  going  away  from 
me  rather  than  coming  my  way. 

I  decided  to  hunt  on  around  the  hills  and 
follow  as  much  as  possible  the  trend  of  the 
hunted.  Acting  upon  this  I  set  out.  But 
before  fifteen  minutes  had  elapsed  the  first 
snow  flurries  were  in  the  air,  and  twenty  min- 
utes later  the  air  was  quite  crowded  with 
the  product  of  the  clouds.  I  had  my  doubts 
about  the  day  being  a  suitable  one  after  this. 
FURTHER  INVESTIGATIONS. 

I  walked  along  at  a  leisurely  gait  keeping 
my  eye  "peeled"  for  signs  of  reynard  in  flight 
but  saw  never  a  sign.  Now  the  snow  was 
coming  down  thick  and  fast  and  I  saw  no 
present  signs  of  its  quitting  within  two  houis 
or  more,  if  within  that  time.  I  kept  on,  how- 
ever, somewhat  in  line  with  the  baying  of  the 
hound  and  all  of  a  sudden,  rounding  a  hill, 
I  became  aware  of  the  startling  fact  that  he 
was  gradually  edging  my  way.  I  became 
naturally  more  than  ever  alert.  If  the  snow 
thickened  in  the  air  all  chances  would  soon 
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be  wiped  out,  for  I  would  not  be  able  to  see 
save  at  a  short  distance.  On  came  the  hound 
from  somewhere  in  the  distance.  And  thicker 
came  the  snow.  Little  did  the  fox  know 
that  that  curtain  of  white  was  to  be  his 
guardian  protector  for  in  ten  minutes  more 
the  air  was  so  crowded  with  flakes  that  it 
was  hard  to  see.  I  gave  up  and  turned  my 
attention  to  other  things.  Where  was  Nat? 
As  if  exactly  to  answer  my  thoughts  not  long 
after  and  not  such  a  great  way  from  me  a 
shot  rang  out  that  split  the  hills,  and  re- 
verberated and  rolled  away  in  the  distance. 
I  stood  firm  a  minute  and  then  smiled.  The 
coal-burner! 

At  the  shot  the  trained  hound  ceased  bay- 
ing, and  I  heard  no  more  so  I  whistled  long 
between  my  teeth,  and  was  answered  not  such 
a  great  way  off  by  Nat.  Strangely  enough 
we  had  worked  toward  each  other  and  no 
doubt  had  we  kept  on  we  would  have  met. 
When  I  came  up  Nat  had  old  Bell  checked 
and  was  looking  very  uncomfortable,  dis- 
gusted, and  down  on  his  luck.  He  was 
pulling  fiercely  at  his  pipe,  if  you  know  what 
that  means. 

"What  luck?"  I  asked. 
"I  uaw  him,"  answered  Nat  with  a  shake 
of  his  head;  "I  saw  that  fox  mind  you,  but 
it  was  just  like  a  shadow  before  my  eyes.  I 
should  not  have  shot.  I  can  swear  I  missed 
him  by  a  mile  and  there  you  are.  The  snow 
did  all  that  of  course,  for  I  could  just  faintly 
see  a  little  ahead  of  me.  It  was  all  by  chance 
no  doubt  that  he  came  this  way.  .  .  . 
Well,  it's  all  off  for  to-day  I  guess.  This  looks 
as  though  it  would  last  for  a  few  hours  any- 
way and  the  trail  will  be  covered  up." 
"Are  you  sure  you  did  not  hit  him?" 
"I  looked  the  trail  over,  and  there  was  not 
a  sign.  He  took  up  a  leaping  flight,  and  that 
does  not  look  as  though  he  were  even  lamed. 
If  one  of  these  buckshot  had  hit  him — but 
then  it  all  happened  at  pretty  close  range 
and  the  shot  did  not  spread,  which  accounts 
for  it.  .  .  .  But  that  fox  will  not  be 
allowed  to  get  away  so  easily.  There  are 
many  other  days, — and  the  next  time  will 
be  better  perhaps." 

THE  FOX  THAT  WOULD  NOT  DOWN. 

Off  and  on  for  a  week  we  were  after  that  • 
fox,  but  we  had  no  better  luck  than  the  first 
time.  Nat  debated  upon  the  problem  at 
length,  and  we  decided  on  laying  over  for 
a  few  days  to  give  old  reynard  a  chance  to 
recuperate  his  lost  courage.  He  was  a  wily 
fellow  to  say  the  least;  as  wily  as  they  make 
them,  with  wits  sharpened  to  a  fine  edge  that 
foresaw  many  things. 
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"I  think  we've  got  something  to  puzzle 
over  now,"  I  said  one  evening,  as  we  were 
toasting  our  feet  by  the  fne."  That  fox  will 
~— —-get  away  unless  we  are  better  hunters  than 
this.  II  only  he  does  not  den  up  I  think  we 
stand  a  show  of  getting  him." 

"Don't  fear,"  nodded  Nat,  grimly,  through 
the  smoke  of  his  briar.  "We'll  get  him  no 
doubt,  and  he  is  not  the  fox  to  den  up  out 
of  fright  of  being  hunted.  When  a  fox  has 
wisdom  under  his  trim  hide,  he  loves  best  of 
all  to  show  it,  and  baffle  those  who  think 
they  are  wiser  yet.  That  proves  the  down- 
fall by  the  way  of  two  out  of  three  good  foxes 
.  .  .  .  We'll  get  this  one,  don't  fear. 
In  the  morning  we  will  make  another  try 
and  we  will  start  in  the  morning  and  hold 
right  to  it." 

This  was  very  much  to  my  liking  to  say 
the  least.  The  lack  of  success  had  only 
whetted  my  appetite  for  a  final  showdown 
and  I  could  haidly  wait  till  the  morrow  to 
be  out  again  after  that  elusive  one.  It  is 
the  quarry  that  is  the  hardest  to  attain  that 
is  the  most  desirable  by  far,  for  when  one 
does  count  coup  he  has  well  earned  his  pay- 
ment in  full.  On  the  monow  we  were  out 
bright  and  early  and  there  was  grim  deter- 
mination on  the  face  of  Nat.  Old  Bell  could 
not  hit  the  trail  soon  enough  and  was  strain- 
ing frantically  at  his  lope.  There  was  good 
tracking  snow  on  the  ground  and  we  had 
every  hope  that  that  day  would  turn  out  a 
winner. 

We  hit  into  the  hill  country  on  that  day 
in  quite  a  different  direction  from  the  past 
various  hunts.  It  was  a  part  of  Nat's  reason- 
ing that  the  fox  had  gradually  deserted  the 
territory  we  had  hunted  in  and  was  in  the 
opposite  direction,  for  the  time  being  at  least. 
Hence,  in  that  direction  we  went.  And  it 
was  a  matter  of  hunting  for  a  trail  from  the 
very  beginning  as  it  proved.  We  had  no 
idea  where  that  fox  might  be — we  were  acting 
upon  what  we  considered  a  possibility.  We 
were  in  due  season  in  the  neighborhood  where 
we  had  last  seen  the  red  fellow,  and  arriving 
there  our  hunt  was  taken  up  very  carefully. 
We  combed  every  hillside  and  valley  without 
avail  and  brought  up  in  season  on  a  hillside 
overlooking  a  farm,  the  owner  of  which  was 
known  to  Nat.  To  gain  what  information 
we  could  here,  if  possible,  about  the  fox  would 
be  a  mighty  excellent  thing  so  we  descended 
and  shortly  were  in  a  talk  with  the  farmer. 
When  we  were  informed  that  he  too  had 
lost  chickens  our  ears,  according  to  all  rules, 
pricked  up,  and  more  so  too  when  we  found 
out  that  only  the  night  before  the  "dogs" 


had  been  in  a  hub-bub  over  some  occurrence, 
"out  in  the  yard,"  but  what  it  was  the  farmer 
did  not  know,  and  if  animals  in  the  shape  of 
foxes  were  abroad  he  certainly  had  not  seen 
them.  We  needed  no  more  information 
than  this,  and  down  and  around  that  barn 
we  went  at  all  speed.  Everything  was  tramp- 
led up  here  by  cows  and  sheep  but  never- 
theless Nat  turned  the  hound,  Old  Bell,  lose, 
safe  and  sure  as  he  was  that  our  fox,  or  some 
fox  had  been  there  the  night  before.  Old 
Bell,  impatient  to  get  awray  again  coursed 
here  and  there,  speedily,  snuffing  deep,  eager- 
ly, restlessly.  Out  and  away  from  the  cow- 
yard  he  went  and  finally  pausing  just  one 
moment  as  though  transfixed  he  struck  the 
right  trail  and  away  he  went. 

Following  Nat  we  took  up  the  trail  that 
Bell  led  us  over. 

"That's  him,"  assured  Nat,  pointing  out 
the  trail.  "That's  that  old  he-fox  and  no 
other.  I  have  never  seen  a  track  like  it, 
and  he  certainly  is  the  best  one  in  this  county, 
or  State.  .  .  .  Now  we  will  follow  the 
hound  a  way  and  see  how  the  trail  leads,  and 
then  we  may  be  better  able  to  judge  how  to 
locate  ourselves.  It's  a  puzzle  at  best  I'll 
admit.    What  do  you  think?" 

"It  is,"  I  replied  as  we  hurried  on.  "If 
you  don't  know  the  country  around  in  this 
neck  of  the  woods,  where  to  best  post  oneself 
it  seems  hard  to  know  what  to  do.  There 
may  be  a  possibility  that  he  will  lead  on  into 
the  same  old  territory  we  have  hunted  in." 

But  all  we  could  do  for  the  present  was  to 
follow  the  hound.  The  morning  was  clear, 
and  gray,  though  there  was  not  the  least 
sign  of  snow.  This  time  I  felt  sure  we  were 
to  be  treated  to  a  showdown  if  we  could  only 
post  ourselves  correctly.  Old  Bell  led  sti  aight 
on  for  some  way.  Though  the  trail  was  old 
(since  the  night  before)  yet  sooner  or  later 
the  fox  would  be  jumped  or  denned.  Grad- 
ually as  the  moments  mounted  up  and  the 
hour  slipped  away  the  baying  of  the  hound 
rose  clear  and  full  toned.  The  trail,  it  would 
seem,  was  getting  fresher. 

"I  swear  from  the  sound  of  it,"  broke  in 
Nat,  "that  fine  old  fellow  will  soon  be  on 
the  jump.  We'll  "see. 

Gradually  the  trail  took  a  wide  berth  and 
swung  away  to  eastward. 

"You  were  right,"  said  Nat,  "that  fox  is 
for  some  reason  or  another  making  away  into 
his  favorite  hills.  .  .  .  I  tell  you  what 
.  .  .  .  You  go  eastward  and  work  into 
the  old  hills  and  watch  at  the  old  passes,  and 
I. will  guard  the  south  and  the  west  ends,  if 
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the  trail  should  turn.  That  is  the  only  way- 
open  to  us." 

This  looked  both  safe  and  sane,  and  acting 
upon  this  we  parted  company,  Nat  still 
following  after  the  hound's  trail  while  I  made 
a  cut  across  country,  my  object  being  as 
above  stated.  Our  chances  though  looked 
dismal,  very  dismal.  Whatever  my  ex- 
pectations may  have  been  I  now  considered 
our  chances  slim  of  counting  coup  on  that 
red  fellow's  brush.  But  I  kept  on  never- 
theless, nothing  daunted,  and  keeping  my 
ears  in  close  touch  with  things,  I  could  more 
or  less  tell  which  way  the  fox  was  tending 
in  his  flight.  Now  that  the  fine  old  fellow 
was  hunted  I  felt  sure  that  he  would  use  all 
the  cunning  possible  and  the  chances  were 
that  he  would  den  up  if  he  had  the  chance. 
I  hoped  he  would  not  and  hurrying  along  at 
a  rapid  gait  and  with  eyes  peeled  and  ears 
listening  I  made  my  way  along.  More  and 
more  as  I  kept  on  I  felt  that  I  was  going 
a-breast  of  the  hound  and  the  quarry, — 
and  the  excited  and  increased  baying  told 
plainly  enough  that  the  fox  had  been  jumped. 
He  was  going  direct  east  as  I  figured  and  not 
tending  westward  as  Nat  had  suspected  he 
would.  Now  all  this  was  very  well  but  I  did 
not  know  where  he  would  come  out.  There 
was  no  chance  of  him  coming  out  at  the  old 
pass  where  Nat  had  poured  a  charge  of  buck- 
shot at  him.    Where  then? 

The  best  I  could  do  was  to  keep  my  eyes 
trimmed  and  shrewdly  figure  out  the  way 
the  fox  was  going. 

I  lined  up  pretty  well  at  that  and  quite 
better  than  my  expectations.  Instead  of 
going  away  from  me  the  hound  seemed 
steadily  edging  my  way.  You  know  what 
that  meant?  It  meant,  keep  an  eye  out  old 
boy.  That  fox  sure  is  coming  your  way, 
wherever  he  is  bound  for. 

I  now  found  myself  in  the  old  legion.  I 
had  progressed  at  a  pace  that  was  brisk  in- 
deed; my  mind  had  been  so  pre-occupied 
that  I  was  there  before  I  knew  it.  Would 
the  fox  now  swing  to  the  northward,  or  would 
he  keep  right  on  east,  or  turn  gradually  to 
the  south.    I  was  on  the  north  side,  and 


I  felt  that  Nat  was  closing  in  on  the  south. 
There  remained  then  the  east  and  the  north 
to  turn  to.  I  hurried  up  a  swale  in  the  hills 
and  kept  on  for  about  fifteen  minutes  more 
and  then  I  came  out  upon  the  country  the 
other  side  of  the  hills.  Here  I  was  startled 
to  hear  that  the  hound  and  the  hunted  were 
coming  up  this  valley.  I  stood  stiff  as  a 
ramrod  for  some  time.  Luckily  the  wind  was 
blowing  over  my  shoulder,  and  there  was  no 
chance  of  the  red  fellow  getting  a  whiff  of  me; 
for  that,  of  course,  v*  ould  spoil  it  all.  Nor 
did  I  figure  that  this  was  the  end  of  that 
trail,  not  by  a  good  deal. 

I  kept  myself  to  the  undergrowth  as  much 
as  possible  so  that  I  would  not  be  seen,  and 
here  and  there  along  my  route  I  paused  as 
I  went  along  to  look  and  listen.  Somewhere 
back  there;  somewhere  in  that  narrow  valley 
the  hound,  old  Bell,  was  still  trying  to  solve 
that  puzzle;  now  he  would  be  quiet  a  moment 
and  then  again  his  voice  would  ring  out  more 
shrill  than  ever.  I  now  was  at  a  point  where 
I  felt  I  could  command  a  view  of  the  portion 
of  land  I  thought  the  fox  would  come  out  of. 
I  had  fixed  myself  in  position  to  await  further 
developments. 

Suddenly  from  a  thicket  to  the  side  of  me 
a  red  shadow  glinted  in  the  open  gray  light 
and  there  stood  that  fox.  For  a  matter  of 
a  few  moments  he  stood  listening,  .  .  " . 
and  then  easily  loped  along  in  a  matter  of 
fact  way  as  though  for  all  the  world  nothing 
was  out-of-place  and  that  he  was  thoroughly 
enjoying  it  all. 

As  yet  he  was  far  from  being  within  gun's 
reach  but  as  the  moments  passed  he  drew 
closer  and  closer.  .  .  .  The  front  bead 
covered  him.  I  was  lined  up.  I  wondered 
just  for  the  moment  when  he  would  pause. 
Closer,  still  closer,  and  finally  he  stood  still 
for  one  restless  moment.  The  pencil-bullet 
spat  out.  I  had  got  him  fairly  in  the  neck 
back  of  the  head;  a  clean  dead  shot,  thanks 
to  the  sights. 

Red  fox,  night  wanderer,  gentlemanly 
robber  had  gone  the  way  of  his  ancestors, 
and  one  more  brush  had  been  added  to  the 
history  of  our  recollections. 


A  TRIP  TO  MUSKOKA 


J.  W.  Kipling 


IT  is  a  beautiful  morning  in  the  early  part 
of  October.  The  ground  is  white  with 
a  covering  of  frost  that  sparkles  in  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  like  millions  of  dia- 
monds. 

The  leaves  have  changed  from  green  to 
many  variegated  colors  but  are  being  ruth- 
lessly shaken  from  the  branches  of  the  parent 
trees  by  the  Autumn  winds  and  scattered  to 
and  fro  to  find  a  last  resting  place  on  the 
bosom  of  Mother  Earth. 

The  morning  air  is  clear,  fresh  and  in- 
vigorating and  as  you  go  forth  to  your  daily 
task,  you  seem  to  be  spurred  on  to  greater 
activities  but  as  the  days  pass  and  you  note 
the  many  changes  in  nature  you  seem  to 
lose  interest  in  your  work  and  go  about  it 
in  a  half-hearted,  careless  sort  of  way.  You 
feel  uneasy,  and  discontented  and  don't 
seem  to  be  able  to  realize  just  what  has  gone 
wrong  until  you  finally  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  nearing  the  middle  of  October  and 
that  the  hunting  season  is  only  two  or  three 
weeks  distant. 

You  now  know  what  has  been  the  trouble. 
You  have  heard  the  call  of  the  wild.  It 
holds  you  as  firmly  as  though  gripped  in  a 
vise.  The  glorious  North  with  its  stately 
forects,  its  innumerable  lakes  and  rivers,  is 
calling  you  to  come  and  enjoy  a  holiday. 
While  you  have  heard  that  call  there  is  only 
one  remedy  that  will  effect  a  cure,  that  is 
to  pack  up  your  camping  outfit  and  hit  the 
trail. 

Members  of  the  Lymburner's  Hunt  Club, 
feeling  the  call  of  the  wild  last  Fall,  decided 
to  go  on  their  annual  hunt  in  Muskoka. 

This  being  decided  upon  the  preparations 
for  the  trip  follow.  Rifles  are  taken  from 
their  allotted  places,  examined  and  cleaned 
if  necessary  and  perhaps  a  few  shots  are 
taken  at  a  target  to  see  if  the  owner's  hand 
is  still  steady  and  his  eye  true. 

Wearing  apparel  is  given  a  thorough  exam- 
ination and  put  in  shape.  Cooking  utensils 
are  cleaned  and  got  in  readiness  for  immed- 
iate use.  Provisions  are  ordered  from  the 
grocer  and  the  hundred  and  one  little  things 
that  go  to  make  the  trip  a  success  are  all 
got  together  and  finally  all  is  ready  for  the 
start. 

Our  party  was  not  as  large  as  on  previous 
occasions  because  of  some  being  in  France 
where  they  are  hunting  larger  game. 


There  were  seven  of  us  from  southern  On- 
tario. "Daddy"  Lymburner,  president  of  the 
Club;  R.  Daglish,  Captain;  S.  Jepson,  cook; 
C.  Graham,  secretary;  E.  Dennis,  W.  Smith 
and  the  writer.  We  were  to  be  joined  in  the 
North,  however,  by  L.  Angio,  Section  foreman 
on  the  C.P.R.  near  Bala.  Graham,  Daglish 
and  Lymburner  were  unable  to  get  away 
until  October  30th,  but  Dennis,  Jepson,  Smith 
and  I  went  on  the  evening  of  the  27th.  We 
left  Hamilton  on  the  5.10  p.m.  G.T.R.  train 
or  what  should  have  been  the  5.10  train  but 
it  did  not  leave  until  six  o'clock  having  to 
wait  for  connections  from  Niagara  Falls. 

We  arrived  in  Toronto  about  seven  o'clock 
and,  of  course,  had  to  wait  there  until  the 
Hunters'  Special  went  North  at  11.45  p.m. 

After  we  arrived  in  Toronto  the  first  thing 
we  did  was  to  see  that  our  baggage  was  kept 
together  so  that  none  of  it  might  go  astray 
in  the  transfer  as  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  for 
a  parcel  or  two  to  get  mixed  in  with  some 
other  party's. 

We  went  up  town  after  we  were  satisfied 
that  everything  was  all  right,  had  a  stroll 
around  and  something  to  eat,  saving  the 
lunch  we  had  with  us  for  future  occasions. 
We  finally  landed  back  at  the  Station  and 
as  soon  as  our  train  backed  down  to  its  place, 
helped  the  baggage  men  load  our  luggage  and 
soon  we  were  on  our  way  toward  the  north 
woods. 

There  was  plenty  accommodation  for 
all  in  the  train  as  there  were  not  very  many 
hunters  aboard,  it  being  the  first  special  of 
the  season. 

There  were,  however,  parties  for  Blind 
River,  Spragge,  Webbwood,  Massey,  Nais- 
coot,  and  a  private  car  for  somewhere  near 
French  River. 

Well,  we  told  a  few  stories  and  related 
some  of  our  previous  hunting  experiences, 
ate  a  lunch  about  2  a.m.  and  finally  arrived 
at  our  destination  about  4.45  a.m. 

The  morning  was  very  foggy  and  this  made 
it  somewhat  difficult  for  us  to  find  the  trail 
that  leads  down  the  bank  from  the  railway 
track  to  the  river  but  after  several  attempts 
we  succeeded  and  were  soon  at  the  water's 
edge  where  we  built  a  fire  and  sat  down  to 
await  the  break  of  day. 

The  river  is  only  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  railway  and  as  soon  as  it  was  light 
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enough  to  see  we  started  in  to  pack  our  bag- 
gage down  the  bank. 

The  trail  down  the  bank  is  steep  and  rough 
and  by  the  time  the  last  box  was  down  we 
were  all  four  of  us  ready  for  lunch  again, 
so  we  sat  down  and  had  a  sort  of  hand  to 
mouth  affair  but,  believe  me,  it  tasted,  good 
and  I  think  we  ate  about  twice  as  much  as 
we  would  have  done  had  we  been  at  home. 

We  now  let  the  dogs  out  of  their  crates, 
gave  them  some  breakfast  and  tied  them  up 
to  a  fallen  log  so  that  they  would  not  wander 
away.  We  then  got  the  boat  ready  for  a  trip 
down  stream  to  where  we  intended  to  camp, 
the  same  place  we  had  camped  on  previous 
occasions. 

Leaving  Smith  with  the  supplies  and  dogs, 
Dennis,  Jepson  and  I  rowed  down  stream  to 
our  camping  ground  and  found  the  floor  of 
the  tent  and  bunks  just  as  we  had  left  them 
the  year  before.  We  cut  down  a  few  trees 
that  we  thought  too  close  for  safety  in  case 
of  a  windstorm,  having  been  negligent  in  this 
respect  once  before  as  a  result  of  which  a  tree 
had  fallen  across  the  corner  of  the  tent  and 
severely  injured  one  of  our  party.  This 
season  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  apply 
the  rule  "Safety  First." 

After  the  trees  were  cut,  Jepson  and  my- 
self put  up  the  tent  while  Dennis  and  Smith 
brought  the  rest  of  our  supplies  down  in  the 
boat. 

While  they  were  bringing  down  the  sup- 
plies the  first  accident  of  the  season  occurred. 
One  of  the  dogs  slipped  his  collar,  wandered 
up  to  the  railway  and  was  killed  by  the  south- 
bound express.  We  were  very  sorry  as  he 
was  a  good  hunter  and  when  at  home  was  a 
great  play-mate  for  his  owner's  children. 

Our  tent  is  14  ft.  by  24  ft.  with  6  in.  walls 
and  cottage  roof.  The  floor  is  inch  lumber 
and  is  a  foot  from  the  ground  so  that  it  will 
be  free  from  dampness,  should  the  weather 
be  wet.  There  is  a  stove  in  either  end,  a 
cook  stove  in  the  one  end  and  an  air  tight 
heater  in  the  other  between  the  two  rows  of 
bunks. 

We  got  the  tent  put  up,  bunks  ready  for 
the  blankets,  stoves  set  up  and  by  dark  we  were 
tired  and  ready  for  supper  in  real  camp  style. 
Supper  ready  we  soon  satisfied  the  inner 
man  after  which  we  all  settled  down  to  our 
well  filled  pipes. 

Being  too  tired  to  do  a  great  deal  of  talk- 
ing, everything  is  very  quiet  except  the  wind 
as  it  sighs  through  the  trees  with  the  occasion- 
al tu-whoo  of  the  owl,  or  the  yelp  of  a  fox 
as  he  arouses  some  startled  partridge  or  rabbit 
from  its  night's  rest. 


The  next  day  being  Sunday  we  sure  d 
rest  and  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  we  realized 
that  at  last  we  were  away  from  the  formalities 
of  civilization. 

It  is  strange  what  our  civilization  has  done 
for  us.  It  smooths  out  and  polishes  over 
the  defects  and  you  may  spend  a  lifetime  with 
a  man  and  not  know  his  true  self,  but  in  the 
camp  where  life  is  as  raw  as  the  wind,  man 
drops  back  to  base  essentials  and  stands  re- 
vealed in  his  true  colors. 

On  Monday  we  cut  a  supply  of  wood  for 
our  use  while  in  camp  and  took  a  ramble  over 
our  grounds,  noting  the  best  runways  and 
sizing  up  the  grounds  in  general. 

R.  Daglish  and  C.  Graham  were  to  come 
on  the  Hunters'  Special  Tuesday  morning 
and  about  5  a.m.  Tuesday  morning  we  heard 
the  train  stop  at  High  Falls  bridge  (as  we  can 
hear  the  trains  quite  plainly  from  camp)  and 
a  few  minutes  afterward  we  heard  the  war 
whoop  of  our  genial  Capt  Bob  Daglish.  We 
knew  then  that  they  had  arrived  all  right  so 
getting  the  boat  ready,  Dennis  and  I  went 
up  and  brought  them  down  to  camp,  which 
made  our  party  complete. 

We  spent  the  day  very  leisurely  and  when 
night  came  turned  in  early  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  an  early  start  next  morning,  but  with  the 
break  of  day  down  came  the  rain  and  con- 
tinued all  day  so  November  1st  passed  with- 
out any  of  us  doing  anything  in  the  line  of 
hunting. 

Thursday  morning,  however,  was  ideal 
weather  for  hunting.  The  leaves  were  wet 
so  that  you  could  walk  through  the  bush 
without  making  much  noise,  so  we  left  camp 
early  and  started  out  for  our  runways. 

We  had  not  been  on  our  runways  very  long 
when  the  dogs  brought  a  small  doe  up  a 
ravine  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three 
hundred  yards  from  where  I  was  standing. 

My  rifle  spoke  five  times  in  quick  succession 
and  it  was  quite  apparent  that  I  had  scored 
five  beautiful  misses.  Meantime  the  doe 
scampered  away  flying  the  white  flag  and 
never  for  a  moment  offered  to  surrender. 
So  disappeared  the  first  deer  of  the  season, 
with  the  joke  on  me. 

Friday  and  Saturday  were  both  fruitless 
as  far  as  any  success  in  bagging  any  deer 
was  concerned  and  we  began  to  feel  somewhat 
down  in  the  mouth  but  then  a  faint  heart 
never  won  a  fair  lady,  so  Sunday  we  took  a 
good  rest  and  determined  to  go  after  them  in 
real  earnest  the  following  Monday. 

We  were  out  early  Monday  morning.  The 
dogs  got  a  run  but  failed  to  bring  the  deer 
our  way  so  in  the  afternoon  we  went  across 
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the  railway  track  to  try  our  luck  there  but 
failed  to  obtain  any  results. 

Mr.  Nelles  of  Hillsdale,  who  had  been  back 
with  us  on  a  previous  occasion  came  .n  on 
the  afternoon  train  and  you  may  be  sure  we 
were  all  glad  to  see  him.  He  spent  the  rest 
of  the  season  with  us. 

Tuesday  morning  we  went  after  them  again 
and  before  nine  o'clock  had  a  pair  of  nice 
ones,  a  buck  and  a  doe,  (Graham  and  Daglish 
being  responsible  for  the  good  work)  so  we 
dressed  them  and  carried  them  over  to  the 
river,  then  took  them  to  camp  in  the  boat, 
feeling  very  much  elated. 

Our  dogs  were  getting  toughened  to  the 
work  and  wrere  working  beautifully,  especially 
the  two  old  fellows,  Laddie  and  Sport,  and 
Wednesday  night  we  had  four  to  our  credit. 
Thursday  was  a  very  wet  and  disagreeable 
day  so  we  took  the  day  off  as  far  as  hunting 
was  concerned  but  Friday  we  landed  two 
more  bucks  and  on  Saturday  we  filled  our 
count,  with  just  one  doe  in  the  lot.  Needless 
to  say  we^were  all  greatly  pleased  with  the 
success  of  the  week,  so  on  Sunday  wre  rested 
from  our  labors  as  we  were  all  tired,  having 
had  some  hard  tramps  packing  out  our  deer. 

Monday  morning  we  decided  to  break  camp 
and  by  4  p.m.  we  had  everything  at  the  Sta- 
tion ready  for  our  return  trip. 

The  section  foreman's  wife,  Mrs.  Angio, 
had  a  fine  hot  supper  awaiting  and  some 
supper  it  was,  consisting , of  breaded  venison 
cutlets  that  were  fit  for  the  table  of  a  King, 
choice  home-made  bread,  cheese,  pickles,  fruit 
and  hot  Johnnie  cake  that  we  all  agreed  was 
the  best  we  had  ever  eaten. 

After  supper  we  made  ourselves  at  home  in 
the  waiting-room  of  the  Station,  and  smoked 
and.  played  euchre  until  the  'wee  sma'  oors' 
of  the  morning. 

Our  train  consisting  of  six  cars,  one  express, 
one  baggage  and  four  passenger  coaches, 
arrived  about  4.30  a.m.  and  we  helped  load 
on  our  deer  and  the  rest  of  our  baggage  and 


were  soon  on  our  way  toward  Toronto. 

The  express  car  had  a  liberal  supply  of 
deer  on  board,  there  being  some  fine  ones  in 
the  lot. 

The  baggage  car  was  pretty  well  filled 
with  hunters'  outfits  as  there  seemed  to  be 
quite  a  few  parties  going  home  although  the 
season  was  not  yet  closed. 

The  passenger  coaches  were  crowded  to 
their  capacity.  The  majority  of  the  pas- 
sengers seeming  to  be  foreigners  on  their  way 
to  the  cities  for  the  winter  months. 

We  arrived  in  Toronto  about  9  a.m.,  went 
up  town  and  had  breakfast,  and  while  in  the 
lunch  room  another  hunter's  party  came 
in  that  we  knew.  They  had  been  up  the 
G.T.R.  at  Sundridge,  and  had  had  good 
luck  also,  filling  their  count  in  six  days'  hunt- 
ing. 

We  left  Toronto  for  Hamilton  at  12  o'clock 
noon  on  the  local  train  and  as  it  made  a  num- 
ber of  stops  we  did  not  arrive  in  Hamilton 
until  1.30  p.m. 

We  then  bought  tickets  for  the  theatre 
that  afternoon  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
performance  which  was  slightly  different 
from  anything  we  had  seen  while  in  Muskoka. 

The  members  of  our  party  with  the  excep- 
tion of  me,  (I  live  in  Hamilton)  left  on  the 
6  p.m.  train  for  their  respective  destinations 
which  were  Cayuga,  Nelles  Corners,  Hagers- 
ville  and  Beamsville,  but  before  we  seperated 
for  our  different  homes  we  all  agreed  that  our 
trip  ,had  been  a  success,  and  health  and  cir- 
cumstances permitting  when  next  year's  hunt- 
ing season  rolls  'round  it  will  find  us  once 
again  in  the  forest  of  Muskoka  in  whose  soli- 
tudes there  is  beautiful  scenery  and  abundance 
of  game. 

"Where  the  wild  deer  hide 
And  the  moose  abide, 
Under  the  northern  star; 
Where  the  wolves  they  roam 
Round  their  woodland  home 
And  seek  their  prey  afar." 
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HOW  TO  SAVE  UPLAND  GAME 

E.  R.  Kerr 


COUNTIES  there  are  in  Ontario  still 
inhabited  by  quail,  woodcock,  part- 
ridge, squirrel  and  other  more  or  less 
important  specimens,  but  the  species  un- 
questionably are  in  great  danger  of  extinction 
in  the  very  near  future.  In  a  few  counties 
possibly  the  situation  is  not  yet  so  desperate; 
and  in  those  counties  it  is  probable  that  a 
proposal  for  a  lengthy  period  of  closed  season 
would  be  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
not  necessary — at  present.  There  are,  as 
we  all  know  quite  well,  a  few  sportsmen  who 
prefer  to  wait  until  the  last  day,  at  sunset, 
before  giving  a  long  close  season  to  a  vanish- 
ing species. 

Invariably,  whatever  mistakes  have  been 
made  by  Canadian  law-makers  regarding 
game,  the  errors  have  been  in  favor  of  the 
killers,  and  against  the  game.  Few  of  our 
Provinces  have  ever  given  game  birds  and 
animals  full  and  ample  measures  of  protec- 
tion, and  done  it  generously  and  joyously. 
As  a  rule  it  is  done  grudgingly,  in  response 
to  troublesome  appeals,  and  the  general  de- 
mand is  that  the  margin  of  safety  for  the 
game  shall  be  whittled  down  to  an  irreducible 
minimum.  Some  men  have  said  to  me: 
"That  will  be  the  policy  of  the  politician 
through  and  through,  until  the  last  species 
of  game  is  dead.  They  will  cater  to  the 
wealthy  club-owner_every  time."  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  least  that  we  can  do  and  will 
do  is  to  propose  and  urge  adequate  measures 
for  the  preservation  of  all  game  birds  and 
animals,  and  of  the  shooting  of  same,  regard- 
less of  the  prospect  of  their  defeat.  To  me, 
the  duty  of  the  various  counties  and  Provinces 
is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday  in  mrd- 
summer,  and  there  is  no  decent  chance  for 
evasion. 

There  are,  of  course,  counties  in  Ontario 
that  still  contain  remnants  of  wild  game  life, 
and  a  few  that  seem  to  have  a  number  suffi- 
cient to  justify  a  brief  continuance  of  shoot- 
ing. Essex  County  is  believed  by  many  to 
have  enough  birds  to  constitute  a  continuous 


supply,  and  warrant  a  continuation  of  hunt- 
ing and  shooting.  But  even  regarding  Essex 
County  I  have  my  doubts.  The  total  area 
in  that  little  county  is  mighty  small  after  all, 
and  unless  the  birds  are  decidedly  abundant 
therein,  and  terribly  difficult  to  reach,  then 
we  must  warn  all  sportsmen  to  beware  of  the 
deadly  influence  of  the  automobile,  the  pro- 
posed new  roads,  and  the  pump  gun.  That 
combination  is  exceedingly  deadly  to  birds, 
and  it  can  snuff  out  a  bird  fauna  like  the  blow- 
ing-out of  a  candle  by  a  blizzard. 

The  Essex  County  Wild  Life  Conservation 
strongly  advocate  a  continued  close  season 
for  quail,  partridge  and  squirrel,  and  a  close 
season  of  two  to  three  years  for  muskrat 
which,  in  their  opinion,  is  the  only  sure  and 
certain  preventive  of  local  extinction.  - 

In  spite  of  the  automobile,  it  does  seem 
that  in  view  of  the  reported  number  of  birds 
in  some  localities*,  and  the  remote  regions 
that  they  inhabit,  shooting  might  continue 
for  a  short  time.  But  this  only,  provided 
the  open  seasons  are  completely  reformed, 
and  the  bag  limit  is  reduced  to  three  per  day. 
I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
Essex  County  sportsmen  and  farmers  prefer 
a  continued  long  close  season,  in  view  of  the 
value  of  these  birds  in  keeping  down  insect 
pests,  and  believe  that  sportsmen  and  farmers 
of  other  counties  are  fast  coming  to  have  the 
same  view. 

Even  in  spite  of  this  feeling  there  are  some 
good  sportsmen  who  will  answer  a  demand 
for  a  long  close  season,  like  this, — "Quail 
shooting  is  the  only  shooting  I  care  to  indulge 
in.  If  it  is  taken  away,  we  will  have  no 
shooting." 

Now,  that  condition  does  not  and  can  not 
make  one  particle  of  difference  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  Quail  and  other  upland  game. 
There  are  hundreds  of  localities  in  this  popu- 
lous Ontario  wherein  there  is  no  longer  game 
shooting  of  any  kind.  The  gameless  localities 
are  increasing,  in  number  and  in  area,  at  an 
alarming  rate.    We  have  been  too  late  in 
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considering  the  advisability  of  close  seasons 
throughout  the  entire  game  belts.  We  fool- 
ishly and  wickedly  frittered  away  our  chance 
to  save  our  native  quail  and  other  upland 
game  on  a  permanent  basis;  and  all  efforts 
at  restocking  have  failed.  A  new  system 
must  be  adopted  through  the  sanctuary  plan 
which  must  be  heartily  supported  by  every 
sportsman  in  the  country  if  you  would  con- 
tinue game  shooting  in  the  years  to  come. 
Sport  with  a  gun  in  Ontario  is  very  nearly 
extinct  and  how  many  of  us,  think,  you, 
realize  it? 

This  condition  is  brought  about  by,  and 
is  the  logical  outcome  of,  our  foolish  and 
abusive  treatment  of  the  hunting  privilege. 
As  blind  devotees  of  the  dangerous  fetish 
called  "Personal  Liberty"  and  "My  Rights" 
we  undertake  to  give  every  "citizen,"  includ- 
ing all  aliens,  good,  bad  and  worse,  all  the 
free  shooting  they  want  regardless  of  the 
supply.  We  turn  thousands  of  guns,  mainly 
pump  guns,  loose  on  the  remnant  of  game 
and  near-game;  we  maintain  a  corporal's 
guard  of  game  wardens  to  watch  the  millions 
of  acres  of  area  and  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  gunners,  and  we  calmly  stand  or  sit 
by  while  our  finest  wild  birds  and  animals 
are  exterminated.  Many  game  wardens  dis- 
gusted at  their  tasks,  take  it  easy  and  gen- 
erally you  can  find  some  of  them  hanging 
around  a  cigar  store  or  lounging  on  the  hard 
bench  of  a  small  railway  station  about  three 
miles  out  from  town  waiting  for  the  loco- 
motive to  come  along  and  diag  them  into 
town. 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  our  form 
of  government  is  a  menace  and  curse  to  our 
best  wild  life.  There  are,  it  would  appear, 
one  thousand  times  too  many  men  who  want 
to  kill  what  they  want,  when  and  where  they 
want  it;  and  any  man  who  tries  hard  to  pre- 
serve legitimate  sport  with  the  gun  from  be- 
coming extinct  is  finally  kicked  about  and 
spoken  of  as  "the  bitterest  enemy  of  Ontario 
sportsmen." 

Of  course  the  long  close  season  medicine 
will  seem  bitter;  but  if  the  case  is  to  be  cured 
it  must  be  swallowed  now.  Far  be  it  from 
me,  regardless  of  the  claims  of  some  hunters, 
to  prescribe  trivial  measuies,  for  a  quarter- 


way  cure.  Don't  waste  too  much  valuable 
time  talking  about  "shortening  the  bag 
limits," — unless  you  cut  it  down  to  nearly 
ZERO.  For  vanishing  game  all  bag  "limits" 
are  a  fraud,  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  I  think 
they  never  yet  have  saved  a  game  bird 
species,  and  that  they  never  will.  But,  of 
course,  they  might  slightly  delay  the  fatal 
day. 

And  while  even  I,  at  times,  advocate  such 
measures,  do  not  be  cajoled  or  deceived  by 
plausible  talk  about  "shortening  the  open 
season"  as  a  real  means  of  saving  and  bring- 
ing back  our  beautiful  Woodcluck.  Just 
now  Bob- White  and  Woodduck  cannot  stand 
any  open  season. 

One  great  authority  has  said:  "The  way 
to  resume  species  payment  is  to  resume." 
He  was  correct.  The  way  to  bring  back 
any  species  of  game  bird  or  animal  is  by 
stopping  everyone  from  killing  them,  for 
a  number  of  years.  Even  with  a  five  year 
close  season,  it  will  be  hard  enough  for  them 
to  come  back, — which  is  what  we  all  wish 
to  see. 

What  every  county  in  Ontario  needs  to-day 
is  the  right  kind  of  a  game  "protective" 
association  to  work  hand  in  hand,  and  en- 
circle, the  very  best  efforts  and  energies  of 
our  naturalists,  professors,  ornithologists  and 
consulting  zoologists  who,  gradually,  can 
inform  us  as  to  the  various  game  birds  val- 
uable to  crops  and  farming. 

One  eastern  legislator  said  to  me: — "The 
sportsmen  of  Ontario  are  too  divided  in  their 
opinions.  They  appear  to  care  nothing  about 
saving  the  game;  slaughter  being  mainly  on 
their  minds." 

I  just  want  to  say  this.  It  has  taken  a 
very  long  time  to  influence  legislators  to 
protect  game.  Now  that  they  are  ready 
to  lead  the  sportsmen  and  ordinary  citizens 
of  Ontario  I  refuse  to  accept  this  legislator's 
statement  because  I  believe  Ontario  sports- 
men, as  a  whole,  will  not  make  any  demands 
for  permission  to  shoot  or  kill  any  bird  of 
insectivorous  value.  I  still  have  great  faith 
that  the  sportsmen  of  Ontario  will  line  up 
behind  the  Game  and  Fisheries  Department 
when  new  legislation  is  enacted. 


AND  HOW  ABOUT  THE  QUAIL? 

F.  H.  CONOVER  AND  E.~R.  KERR 

The  Quail  of  South- Western  Ontario  have  creasing,  though  slowly.  There  are  some 
enjoyed  a  long  closed  season  with  the  result  sportsmen  who  still  desire  to  shoot  bob-white 
that  this  valuable  little  upland  bird  is  in-     for  sport  and  meat  while  others  are  ready  to 
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stop  the  quail-hunters,  their  dogs  and  their 
automobiles  in  time  to  prevent  a  relapse  into 
oblivion.  Will  the  farmers  of  South- Western 
Ontario  be  so  foolish  as  to  any  longer  permit 
their  best  feathered  friend  and  ally  to  be  shot 
down  in  cold  blood  in  their  own  fields  for  its 
pitiful  ounces  of  flesh?  Perhaps  they  will 
be  diligent  in  locking  the  stable  door  after 
the  horse  has  vanished. 

To  our  friend,  the  quail-shooter  and  epicure 
we  would  say: 

The  next  time  you  regale  a  good  appetite 
with  blue  points,  terrapin  stew,  filet  of  sole 
and  saddle  of  mutton,  touched  up  here  and 
there  with  the  high  lights  of  rare  old  sherry, 
rich  claret  and  dry  monopole,  pause  as  the 
dead  Bob-White  is  laid  before  you  on  a  fun- 
eral pyre  of  toast,  and  consider  this:  "Here 
lie  the  charred  remains  of  the  Farmer's  Ally 
and  friend,  poor  Bob- White.  In  life  he  de- 
voured 145  different  kinds  of  bad  insects, 
and  the  seeds  of  129  anathema  weeds.  For 
the  smaller  pests  of  the  farm,  he  was  the 
most  marvelous  engine  of  destruction  that 
God  ever  put  together.  He  was  good,  beauti- 
ful and  true;  and  his  small  life  was  blameless. 
And  here  he  lies,  dead;  snatched  away  from 
his  field  of  labor,  and  destroyed,  in  order  that 
I  may  be  tempted  to  dine  three  minutes 
longer,  after  I  have  already  eaten  to  satiety." 

Then  go  on,  if  you  can  or  dare,  and  finish 
Bob-White. 

There  are  signs  that  a  great  many  Can- 
adian people  really  are  awakening  to  the 
dangers  that  threaten  their  upland  game 
birds.  Some  of  these  citizens  are  right- 
minded  sportsmen  while  a  great  majority 
are  composed  of  people  who  do  not  hunt  or 
shoot  but  seek  recreation  in  the  lap  of  nature. 
Even  though  that  awakening  is  very  sadly 
belated,  we  feel  proud  that  it  has,  at  last, 
arrived.  We  feel  sure  that  in  some  districts 
it  has  come  too  late;  but  better  late  than 
never. 

There  is  much  information  that  could  be 
given  about  the  distribution  of  upland  and 
migratory  game  birds  in  the  various  counties; 
their  habits,  and  their  history;  but  what  is 
the  use?  We  are  not  writing  academic  bird- 
lore.  We  are  trying  to  bring  about  the 
salvage  of  species  that  are  on  the  toboggan 
slide  and  going  with  lightning  speed  into 
oblivion.  We  are  trying  to  point  out  the 
cold  fact  that  in  these  destructive  times  a 
species  can  be  completely  exterminated  in  a 
horribly  short  period. 

We  believe,  during  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen 
months,  we  have  turned  on  an  electrifying 
light  and  having  done  so,  the  result  now  de- 


pends upon  the  action  or  non-action  of  th 
serious-minded  men  and  women  of  Ontari 
and  Canada  as  a  whole.    The  citizen  wh 
desires  action  should  at  once  take  steps  to 
acquaint  all  legislators  and  representative" 
with  his  views  in  order  that  these  representa 
tives  of  public  opinion  may  be  able  to  jud 
of  the  merits  of  his  case  and  call  for  action 
if  action  is  required.    In  our  opinion  we  have 
sent  out  a  strong  appeal  through  this  valuabl 
little  magazine  and  have,  as  yet,  heard  n 
complaint  as  to, our  policies  or  the  course 
pursued.    Hundreds  of  complimentary  com 
munications  have  reached  us  from  sportsme 
as  far  west  as  Penticton  and  Calgary  and 
far  east  as  Sherbrooke  and  New  Brunswick 
endorsing  our  policy  of  game  preservation 
and  increase  through  the  sanctuary  plan. 
Some  of  these  citizens  have  confidential! 
told  us  that  if  they  had  sufficient  confidenc 
in  their  ability  to  draft  an  article  for  pub- 
lication in  Rod  and  Gun  they  would  gladl 
do  so.    We  extend  the  hand  of  encoura"" 
ment  to  these  men  by  saying:    "We  are  onl 
learning  while  you  are  fully  qualified,  in  fac 
more  so  than  we,  to  guide  the  people  of  you 
locality  and  if  your  letters  are  any  indicatio 
of  your  ability  to  write,  sit  down  and  writ 
because  you  know  what  you  are  talking  abou 
and  the  others  will  fully  understand  wha 
you  mean." 

Many  times  it  becomes  the  duty  of  me 
delegated  and  empowered  by  their  fello 
citizens  to  frame  and  enact  new  laws,  to  lea 
public  sentiment,  rather  than  to  wait  t" 
receipt  of  a  letter  or  a  great  demonstratio 
in  order  to  follow  it.  This  is  overwhelming 
the  case  now  in  regard  to  wild  life.  Tho- 
who  do  attempt  to  write,  even  only  to  giv 
an  experience  in  the  woods,  fields  or  marsh- 
or  to  express  sympathy  with  our  viewpoin 
we  heartily  appreciate  and  thank  for  havin 
made  the  attempt. 

From  our  experience  during  the  past  fe 
years,  and  the  kindly  and  generous  accep 
ance  by  the  public  of  our  views  we  are  firml 
convinced  that  in  one  year's  time,  or  les 
we  could  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  ove 
whelming  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Southe 
Ontario,  in  fact  the  whole  of  Ontario,  th 
the  time  has  come  for  the  enactment 
stringent  laws  for  the  salvation  of  all  wil 
life.  We  do  not  need  to  educate  the  spor' 
men  of  Ontario  from  a  starting-point  of  h 
tility  to  the  finishing-point  of  comple 
acquiescence  in  the  making  of  closed  seaso 
reduced  bag-limits  and  shorter  seaso 
throughout  the  Province.  There  really 
no  necessity  for  it.    Even  if  there  were  there 
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is  no  time  in  which  to  reach  the  individual 
sportsmen  of  this  whole  Province;  and  it 
would  be  very  unwise  to  delay  action  in  order 
that  such  an  attempt  might  be  made.  Even 
if  our  representatives  to  the  Legislature  met 
every  three  months,  the  delay  would  be 
highly  unsatisfactory;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  from  now  until  the  next 
sitting  of  the  legislature  is  a  long  time,  too 
long  a  time  to  elapse  before  the  question  can 
be  taken  up  anew  and  acted  upon.  While 
we  reflect  on  our  negligence  another  species 
may  be  added  to  the  list  of  dead. 

The  danger  point  of  extermination  is  in 
many  localities  too  near  to  permit  of  such  a 
delay.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  be  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  and  we  believe  they  appreciate 
this  fact,  to  lead  public  opinion  in  this  matter 
in  1917,  rather  than  to  delay  longer  in  order 
to  follow  it. 

The  duty  of  the  citizen  is  clear  enough, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  reach  the  individual  in 
order  to  inform  him  of  all  the  facts  in  the 
case.  If  we  judge  the  sportsmen  of  Ontario 
aright,  their  silence,  during  the  promulgation 
of  our  views,  is  a  fair  indication  of  accept- 
ance by  them  and  that  if  it  were  possible  for 
us,  or  any  other  citizen,  to  reach  the  masses 
of  true  sportsmen  throughout  the  Province 
with  the  indisputable  facts  regarding  our 
quail,  woodcock,  duck  and  muskrat,  snipe, 
plover  and  partridge  situation,  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  they  would  immediately 
move  for  adequate  measures  of  protection  in 
sympathy  with  the  suggestions  made  by  the 
Essex  County  Wild  Life  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation. 

At  any  rate  who  is  going  to  put  forth  the 
effort  that  would  be  necessary  to  place  this 
deplorable  situation  clearly  and  fully  before 
all  the  members  of  the  grand  army  of  Ontario 
sportsmen?  Such  an  effort,  to  be  successful, 
would  require  two  years'  time  and  a  very 
considerable  expenditure  of  labor  and  money 
during  a  time  when  every  ordinary  citizen  is 
contributing  his  bit  to  help  win  the  war  in 
Europe.  Besides,  is  this  expense  necessary. 
We  hold  that  it  is  not;  and  that  each  legislator 


is  in  duty  bound  and  will  be  amply  justified 
and  supported  by  the  right-minded  sports- 
men and  citizens,  if  he  takes  immediate  steps 
towards  enacting  necessary  laws,  and  enforc- 
ing them,  laws  calculated  to  save  all  game 
birds  and  animals  from  extermination. 

Among  the  numerous  suggestions  placed 
before  the  government  by  the  Essex  County 
organization,  in  behalf  of  the  opinion  of  many 
citizens  of  South- Western  Ontario,  is  one  to 
create  a  South- Western  Ontario  Zone  com- 
posed of  Essex,  Kent,  Lambton,  Elgin,  Mid- 
dlesex, Oxford  and  Norfolk  counties.  We 
have  forwarded  to  the  Game  and  Fisheries 
Department  a  tracing  of  these  counties 
illustrating  the  important  migratory  water- 
fowl fly- ways  that  link  up  these  counties  and 
make  it  imperative  that  they  constitute  such 
a  zone  in  behalf  of  our  fast  vanishing  and 
beautiful  Woodduck. 

This  Association,  or  its  membership,  is  not 
solely  confined  to  Essex  County.  We  we!* 
come,  and  solicit,  every  sportsmen  or  citizen 
of  the  above  mentioned  counties  to  join  us. 
We  would  suggest  that  ten  or  twelve  citizen3 
of  each  of  these  counties  write  the  Secretary 
of  the  Essex  County  Association,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Kerr,  Walkerville,  Ontario,  if  you  feel  in- 
clined to  affiliate  with  us  in  this  good  work, 
and  if  we  succeed  in  procuring  such  a  re- 
presentation from  each  of  these  counties  we 
shall  be  glad  to  call  a  meeting  and  discuss  the 
advisibility  of  creating  a  South-Western  On- 
tario Wild  Life  Conservation  Association  with 
county  committees  in  conjunction  with  same. 
Get  busy  and  enroll  with  us  previous  to  our 
next  annual  meeting  which  is  generally  held 
during  February  of  each  year.  Our  annual 
due  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  being  $1.00 
and  will  assist  to  maintain  the  campaign 
which,  thus  far,  has  been  most  successful. 

To  those  citizens  outside  of  the  above 
counties,  we  would  suggest  immediate  ac- 
tivity to  organize  similar  associations  but  if 
you  find  this  difficult  we  shall  be  glad  to 
accept  your  applications  for  membership 
with  us  and  assure  you  that  your  problems 
also  will  be  our  problems  and  will  be  accorded 
the  same  attention  as  our  own. 


THE  DEADLY  AUTOMOBILE 

E.  R.  Kerr 


TO  that  gentleman  who  closed  his  letter 
thus, — "You  cannot  prove  to  me  that 
the  automobile  is  destructive  to  wild 
game,"  and  to  every  sportsman  in  the  Prov- 


ince of  Ontario  and  Dominion  of  Canada, 
I  wish  to  say, — "Your  only  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  making  a  choice  between  saving 
or  exterminating  your  game  and  sport  with 
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a  gun,  is  now. 

If  any  man  is  beyond  admitting  the  truth 
when  it  is  placed  before  him  then  this  con- 
tribution will  not  serve  a  good  purpose. 

During  the  past  five  or  six  years  there  has 
arisen  a  new  enemy  to  wild  life,  a  hydra- 
headed  monster  more  deadly  than  would  be 
ten  thousand  dragons  of  St.  George. 

As  a  new  factor  of  destructiveness  to  game 
birds  and  deer,  the  automobiles  of  Canada 
bid  fair  to  become  almost  as  deadly,  if  not 
more  so  than  the  pump  and  automatic  shot- 
guns. I  estimate  that  on  all  upland  game 
birds,  shore  birds,  many  of  our  interior  ducks, 
and  all  deer,  they  have  increased  the  dangers 
to  wild  life,  over  the  influence  formerly  exert- 
ed by  horse-drawn  vehicles,  at  least  three 
hundred  per  cent. 

By  this  I  mean  that  with  the  aid  of  the 
automobile,  and  the  "good  road"  that  it  has 
brought,  the  man  who  hunts  upland  game 
birds,  shore  birds,  fresh-water  ducks  and 
geese,  and  deer,  can  cover  in  a  given  time 
three  times  as  much  ground,  and  kill  three 
times  as  much  game,  as  he  could  cover  and 
kill  by  the  aid  of  the  very  best  horses. 

The  number  of  hunters  is  increasing,  and 
especially  of  those  who  live  in  cities  and 
towns  and  hamlets  adjacent  to  valuable 
hunting  areas.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In 
the  old  days  a  man  who  had  a  week-end 
vacation  could  not  make  a  day's  drive  in, 
hunt  a  day  and  take  a  day  to  drive  back. 
Now,  through  the  automobile,  and  the  good 
roads  which  the  auto  has  brought,  the  same 
man  can  be  in  camp  two  days;  and  those  who 
live  anywhere  within  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles 
can  get  in  within  a  few  hours.  The  use  of 
the  automobile  in  hunting,  and  I  honestly 
believe  that  all  right-minded  sportsmen  will 
admit  it,  just  as  far  and  as  fast  as  it  can 
possibly  be  used,  is  now  universal.  To  every 
valuable  hunting  area  in  Canada  it  is  bring- 
ing particular  havoc. 

As  agencies  of  slaughter  increase  in  three 
hundred  per  cent,  ratio,  the  shields  thrown 
around  the  vanishing  game  must  be  increased 
to  the  same  extent.    Am  I  right? 

I  claim  that  there  should  be  no  Quail  or 
Woodduck  killing  for  at  least  ten  years  and 
by  the  expiration  of  that  period,  if  any  upland 
game  birds  have  shown  a  great  increase,  and 
a  renewal  of  shooting  is  justifiable,  then  the 
only  basis  on  which  a  re-opening  of  shooting 
would  be  safe,  sane  or  justifiable,  would  be: 

1.  A  total  open  season  of  two  weeks  only. 

2.  A  bag  limit  of  four  quail  a  day;  25  for 
the  open  season. 

3.  No  use  of  automobiles  in  hunting.  > 


It  is  barely  possible  that  these  three  prin- 
ciples honestly  observed  would,  when  the 
upland  game  has  recovered  sufficiently,  be 
sufficient  to  insure  that  only  the  natural  in^ 
crease  of  birds  (the  interest  on  the  capital) 
would  each  year  be  killed,  and  the  seed  stock 
be  placed  on  a  continuing  basis.  — 

Are  the  Canadian  sportsmen  big  enough, 
fair-minded  enough,  and  resolute  enough  thus 
really  to  conserve  their  game  and  game  shoot- 
ing, and  provide  legitimate  sport  on  a  perm- 
anent basis?  Are  they  now  ready  to  put  the 
hunting  of  upland  game  birds  on  a  recreational 
basis,  or  do  they  wish  it  to  remain  on  a  meat 
basis? 

Look  over  this  catalogue  of  destructiveness 
before  you  arrive  at  a  hasty  conclusion: 

1.  The  immense  number  of  sportsmem 
and  game-hogs. 

2.  The  deadliness  of  the  automatic  and 
pump-guns. 

3.  The  deadly  usefulness  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  good-roads  . 

4.  The  unwariness  of  game  generally,  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  are  found  and  killed. 

5.  The  wicked  and  in  some  cases  brutal 
Open  seasons. 

6.  The  deadly  bag  "limits ' — which  as 
"limits"  are  in  one-half  of  our  counties  only 
a  huge  joke. 

7.  The  fatal  scarcity  of  game-wardens. 

8.  The  lawlessness  of  many  hunters. 

9.  The  trampling  of  nest  and  young  by- 
cattle  and  sheep. 

10.  The  development  of  dry  farming. 

11.  Killing  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

12.  Continuous  destruction  by  wolves 
and  coyotes,  cats  and  dogs. 

I  ask  every  sportsman  in  Ontario  to  read 
tha  catalogue  of  deadliness,  carefully,  and 
then  say  frankly  whether  they  believe  it 
possible  for  game  of  all  kinds  to  continue  t© 
exist  on  their  present  status.  And  let  them 
say  what  else  than  strong,  quick  measures, 
manfully  conceived  and  resolutely  executed, 
can  save  the  game  and  sport  with  a  gun  on 
a  continuing  basis.  Tell  me  what  else  than  a 
long  closed  season  on  many  species  can  stop 
the  downward  rush,  in  time  to  avert  a  quick 
plunge  into  Oblivion. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  wish  to  see  game  shoot- 
ing become  an  extinct  pastime.  It  is  a  glori- 
ous holiday  diversion  for  the  right-minded 
sportsman  who  carries  a  double-barreled  gun 
and  who  thinks  more  of  a  line  day  in  the  open, 
in  the  wild  spots,  than  of  the  number  of 
bloody  carcasses  in  the  game-bag.  To-day, 
no  one  needs  "Bob-White"  or  that  picture 
bird,  "  Woodduck"  for  food,  to  keep  the  hun- 
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ger  wolf  from  the  door.  It  is  time  to  cut  out 
that  "food"  and  "meat"  idea,  from  the  list 
of  factors  to  be  considered. 

You  do  not  wish  to  rob  your  little  sons  and 
grandsons  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  game  birds. 
You  do  not  wish  to  rob  the  boy  of  his  rightful 
inheritance  of  wiM  game  and  gentlemanly 
sport  with  a  gun.  You  have  had  your  share 
haven't  you?  Give  him  his.  Give  both 
him  and  his  game  a  square  deal. 

See  to  it  that  laws  are  passed  right  now 
that  will  give  the  boy  a  taste  of  what  you 
have  enjoyed  in  such  abundance.  Do  not 
make  it  necessary  for  John,  Ike  and  Billy  to 
go  to  your  provincial  museum  in  order  to 


see  what  a  quail  or  woodduck  looks  like. 
Any  man  who  will  rob  his  boy  of  his  share 
of  game  is — but  I  will  leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  finish  the  sentence. 

Don't  butcher  game  in  September.  And 
don't  kill  a  wheel-barrow,  or  automobile  load 
of  it  in  any  one  day.  Put  all  game  on  a 
sound  continuing  basis.  If  you  kill  more  than 
the  annual  increase,  as  sure  as  Time  that 
course  will  spell  total  extinction.  Remember 
the  greed  and  folly  that  wiped  out  the  bison, 
the  passenger  pigeon,  and  various  other 
species,  so  quickly  that  it  was  ail  over  and 
done  before  you  knew  what  was  happening. 


DUCKS  AND  THE  CAR 

Six  Cylinder  Bill 


ON  page  208,  July  Rod  and  Gun,  Mr. 
E.  D.  Sismey  has  something  to  say 
about  wild  duck  shooting  and  a  lot 
about  a  car,  but  not  enough  about  that  species 
of  animal  which  I  had  hoped  was  extinct, 
namely  the  game-hog. 

First  of  all  I  want  Mr.  Sismey  to  under- 
stand that  I  drive  a  car  and  next,  that  I 
shoot  at  a  few  wild  ducks  and  also  that  I 
live  at  least  60  miles  from  any  duck  shooting 
ground. 

Because  of  my  location  am  I  to  walk  to 
where  I  can  see  a  wild  duck?  I  think  not. 
Surely  when  Mr.  Sismey  gets  over  his  attack 
of  dyspepsia  he  will  see  that  it  is  not  the  car 
that  needs  legislating  against.  I  can  show 
kim  men  that  do  not  use  a  car  at  all.  that 
destroy  more  ducks  each  season  than  all  the 
•ar  owners  in  Canada. 

Now  a  word  about,  our  Game  Laws — and 
right  here  I  support  Mr.  Sismey  regarding 
the  limit  on  ducks. — Our  Game  Laws  are  all 
right  in  spots.  The  men  who  look  after  the 
enforcing  of  them  are  a  farce  in  my  opinion, 
and  the  way  they  enforce  those  laws  is  the 
biggest  joke  in  North  America. 

When  we  have  laws  which  prohibit  the 
shooting  of  that  pest,  the  cottontail  rabbit, 
it  makes  a  joke  of  the  whole  business.  If 
there  were  a  bounty  of  twenty-five  cents  a 
head  on  rabbits  I  think  it  would  be  as  sensible. 
I  can  show  any  game  official  over  five  hun- 
dred fruit  trees  in  one  single  orchard  destroy- 
ed by  rabbits  last  winter.  Fine  a  man  fifty 
dollars  for  shooting  a  rabbit — yes,  that  is 
some  law. 


I  can  show  any  game  warden  a  beaten 
path  along  the  trout  streams  before  the  first 
day  of  May;  can  show  him  where  hundreds 
of  pounds  of  bass  are  taken  in  traps  each 
spring  and  so  on  down  the  line  and  I  can  also 
show  him  where  he  can  find  me  destroying 
the  cottontail  rabbit  every  chance  I  get. 

But  to  come  to  the  ducks.  Why  prohibit 
the  motor  car,  or  any  other  reasonable  pro- 
position? Limit  the  bag  of  ducks  for  each 
individual  per  season  to  fifty,  seventy-five 
or  a  hundred  and  enforce  the  law. 

Shoot  what  ever  gun  you  will,  let  me  go 
120  miles  in  my  car  if  I  like,  but  don't  make 
a  joke  of  it  and  tell  me  to  walk,  for  I  have 
as  much  right  to  go  duck  shooting  as  Mr. 
Sismey  or  anyone  else. 

Now,  before  Mr.  Sismey  calls  me  a  game 
hog  I  would  like  him  to  listen  a  minute  or  so 
more. 

I  have  owned  and  used  various  types  of 
gun.  I  have  shot  quail  in  California  and 
never  took  more  than  twelve  in  a  day.  I 
have  shot  ducks  along  the  Pacific  coast  and 
in  the  West  (and  East  too)  and  never  took 
more  than  twenty  in  a  day  and  never  more 
than  a  hundred  in  a  season.  Prairie  chicken, 
partridge,  deer,  squirrels,  snipe  and  in  fact 
everything  in  the  game  and  I  can  prove,  if 
necessary  by  my  companions  all  over  Am- 
erica, that  I  have  never  exceeded  what  any 
true-minded  sportsman  would  call  a  fair 
day's  sport. 

I  have  scattered  a  few  pounds  of  shot  after 
the  Blue  Rocks  and  Live  Pijions  and  man- 
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aged  to  break  a  90  per  cent,  average,  so  I 
can  hit  them  if  I  want  them. 

If  anyone  is  more  interested  in  the  pre- 
servation of  our  game  than  myself  he  is 
hard  to  find,  but  save  us  from  any  more  freak 
laws.  I  have  no  more  right  to  more  game 
than  anyone  else  and  never  took  it  and  I 
am  not  defending  the  game  hog  by  any  means 
but  I  have  as  much  right  to  travel  in  my  car 
to  the  shooting  grounds  as  Mr.  Sismey  or 
anyone  else  has  to  walk. 

Because  one  man  with  a  car  cleans  up  on 
enough  ducks  to  feed  a  regiment  and  an- 
other man  I  know  with  a  boat  gets  enough 
to  feed  two  regiments  and  leaves  enough 
cripples  behind  to  feed  a  village,  does  that 


mean  I  must  not  go  to  the  shooting  ground* 

in  a  car  and  use  a  boat? 

The  fault  is  plainly  with  the  way  the  Game 
Laws  are  not  enforced. 

Go  after  (and  get)  the  game  hog.  I  don't 
care  if  he  gets  them  in  a  car,  but  get  the  game 
hog  with  a  boat  also,  and  at  the  same  time 
get  the  game  hog  with  the  fishing  rod,  es- 
pecially the  one  who  took  184  trout  in  a 
day  before  the  season  opened. 

The  automobile  is  no  greater  menace  to 
game  than  the  railroad  but  the  man  is.  The 
game  hog  will  get  there  if  he  has  to  use  an 
aeroplane.  The  idea  is  to  get  the  game  hog 
and  when  you  catch  him,  pluck  him,  pin 
feathers  and  all. 


A  GUN  TRAP  SET  FOR  BEAR 

"Nova  Scotian" 


IN  a  previous  issue  of  Rod  and  Gun  Mr. 
R.  J.  Fraser,  gave  a  description  of  a  gun 
trap  set  for  wolf.  When  I  read  Mr. 
Fraser's  article  it  reminded  me  of  a  set  made 
in  much  the  same  way  for  bear  that  were 
playing  havoc  amongst  the  sheep  at  my  old 
home. 

I  cannot  give  a  very  accurate  description 
of  the  set,  as  it  was  before  my  day,  but  my 
father  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  affair, 
and  it  was  from  him  that  I  got  the  details 
of  the  set. 

The  guns  used  were  the  old  fashioned  long 
barreled,  muzzle  loaders,  fired  by  percussion 
caps,  and  to  make  as  sure  a  job  of  it  as  they 
possibly  could,  they  set  two  guns,  side  by 
side. 

The  bears  killed  a  pair  of  sheep  early  one 
morning  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  in  a  back 
pasture,  and  they  dragged  the  carcasses  into 
a  clump  of  spruce,  ate  what  they  wanted,  and 
left  some  for  a  future  feed.  Of  course  the 
sheep  were  missed  right  away,  and  it  was  not 
long  until  they  were  found.  They  were  left 
in  a  close  growth  of  small  spruce,  and  there 
was  a  narrow  opening  leading  in  to  where 
they  were  left,  the  only  likely  way  the  bears 
would  use  when  coming  back.  That  after- 
noon father  and  his  two  brothers  got  to  work 
and  set  the  guns  in  the  back  part  of  this 
opening.  They  tied  them  to  small  trees, 
and  trained  them  to  shoot  where  they  thought 
the  bears  would  have  to  stand  when  they  took 
hold  of  their  meat.  They  also  tied  a  couple 
of  strong  cords  to  the  bait,  then  brought  them 
around  back  of  the  guns  and  passed  them 
around  a  small  spruce  tree,  tying  the  ends 
to  the  triggers,  and  drawing  the  cords  up  so 


there  were  no  slack  places  in  them.  They 
pulled  back  the  hammers,  put  caps  on  the 
nipples,  and  then  made  their  escape  out  the 
back  way.  Well,  there  was  nothing  doing 
the  first  night,  but  the  second  evening  just 
as  it  was  getting  dusk  one  of  the  guns  roared, 
and  you  can  bet  that  the  promotors  of  the 
trick  that  was  being  played^on  bruin  were 
not  long  in  getting  on  the  scene.  The  bear 
was  there  all  right,  but  not  dead  by  any 
means,  although  badly  wounded.  She  was 
shot  somewhere  through  the  shoulders,  and 
was  putting  up  an  awful  row,  but  could  not 
get  away.  One  ot  the  men  had  brought  a 
spare  gun  along  with  him,  and  he  finished  the 
job  with  a  bullet  in  the  back  of  the  head, 
while  another  went  home  and  brought  a  wheel 
barrow  back  with  him.  Together  th  ey  got  th  e 
bear  loaded  into  it  and  brought  her  borne. 

One  of  the  guns  did  not  shoot,  although  it 
was  snapped.  They  left  both  guns  just  as 
they  were,  and  that  is  where  they  made  their 
big  mistake  for  some  time  during  the  night 
the  mate  of  the  one  that  was  shot  came  back 
and  dragged  the  partly  eaten  carcass  of  one 
of  the  sheep  away  a  short  distance  and  then 
left  it  without  eating  any  of  it.  He  had 
evidently  become  suspicious  that  something 
was  wrong.  They  reloaded  the  guns  next 
day  and  set  them  the  same  way  as  before, 
but  the  other  bear  never  came  back. 

Of  course,  these  men  were  farmers,  and 
knew  precious  little  about  guns  and  hunting 
though  they  sometimes  shot  a  partridge 
when  they  got  a  good  chance,  and  the  bird 
failed  to  make  an  attempt  to  get  away  in 
time.  Under  these  circumstances  I  think, 
their  set  was  fairly  successful. 
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Readers  are  Invited  to  contribute  to  this 
department  nates,  comments  and  en- 
quiries concerning. firearms  and  ammun- 

'4>mmuntcations  roust  be 
and  to  the  jpo:r.t  and  personalities  must 
not  be  indulged  in.  The  Editor  will  not 
be  held  responsible  for  opinions  express- 
ed by  correspondents.  Address  all 
communications  to  A.  B.  Ceikie.  c/o  Rod 
and  Cua,  Woodstock.  Ontario. 


PUTTING  IN  CROSS  HAIRS  IN  'SCOPE 


Frank  M.  Woods 


IN  August,  1912,  I  left  on  a  two  months' 
trip  in  the  Northern  part  of  California 
leaving  the  railroad  at  a  point  375  miles 
from  San  Francisco  near  Bartle  on  the 
McCloud  river,  and  travelling  on  foot  a 
distance  of  thirty- two  miles  to  the  Little  Hot 
Spring  Valley  lying  a  little  North  of  East 
from  Bartle,  and  from  here  ranged  North  and 
South  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles. 

On  this  trip  I  was  canying  a  .25-35  Win- 
chester single  shot  rifle  which  I  had  especially 
lightened  for  hunting  purposes  and  fitted  with 
the  Winchester  5 A  telescope  sight.  The 
heavy,  round  nickel  steel  ban  el  had  been 
ordered  witnout  rear  sight  slot  and  the  action 
had  been  ordered  with  set  trigger  of  the  single- 
set  variety  and  with  the  old-time  hunting 
adjustment  of  the  mechanism  which  leaves 
the  hammer  fully  cocked  with  the  closing  of 
the  lever  instead  of  half-  cocked  as  now  usually 
sent  out. 

The  barrel  was  put  in  the  lathe  and  turned 
down  to  about  the  same  outside  dimensions 
as  that  of  the  Winchester  .30-40  Model  1895 
barrel,  only  a  1-50  inch  ring  was  left  at  the 
exact  spot  wheie  the  front  mount  of  the 
telescope  was  to  be,  this  ring  rerving  as  a  stop 
against  which  the  ringed  dovetail  block  was 
driven.  A  ring  was  also  left  at  the  point 
where  the  front  sight  was  to  be,  and  this  ring 
was  afterward  worked  off  in  a  milling  machine 
so  as  to  leave  a  wide  rib-shaped  block  in  which 
was  cut  a  regulation  sized  front  sight  slot. 
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The  rear  dove-tail  block  was  also  made 
with  a  ring  to  drive  friction  tight  on  the  rear 
end  of  the  barrel  two  little  feet  being  cut  on 
either  side  to  rest  against  the  two  projections 
of  the  rim  of  metal  into  which  the  forearm 
fits.  The  ringed  dove-tail  mounts  (into  which 
the  telescope  mounts  slide)  were  made  in  the 
milling  machine  being  cut  from  solid  tool 
steel  weighing  four  and  a  half  pounds  before 
milling  and  less  than  as  many  ounces  when 
finished.  Altogether  it  was  an  ideal  job,  not 
a  cut  being  made  in  the  body  of  the  barrel; — 
even  the  forearm  lug  was  milled  on  the  same 
ring  which  carried  the  front  dove-tail  block. 

This  rifle  was  a  take-down  and  the  barrel 
was  cut  to  a  length  of  28  %  inches  from  an 
original  length  of  30  inches.  The  weight  was 
i  educed  from  nine  and  three-quarters  pound 
to  about  seven  and  a  half,  about  three  and  a 
half  ounces  coming  out  of  the  wood  of  the 
butt-stock  which  was  bored  out  with  three 
auger  holes  and  in  these  holes  was  stored  an 
oiler,  pull-through  Marble  cleaner,  some  small 
fish  hooks  and  piece  of  line,  and  about  twenty- 
matches, — all  for  emergency  use. 

Before  cutting  down  the  barrel  I  made  just 
one  test  of  the  shooting  of  the  arm.  This 
could  hardly  be  called  a  test  of  accuracy  as 
it  was  made  off-hand  at  a  distance  of  about 
forty  yards.  It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  had 
shot  a  heavy  weight  rifle,  was  made  with 
Lyman  rear  tang  sight  and  the  plain  steel 
factory  front  sight.    It  was  also  the  first 
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time  I  had  ever  used  a  single-set  triggei 
although  I  had  previously  used  the  double- 
set  tiiggers  on  the  Mannlicher-Schonaeur  and 
Mausers  in  sighting  and  testing  them  for* 
accuracy.  The  first  four  shots  fired  would  all 
touch  a  ten-cent  piece  while  a  nickel  five-cent 
piece  would  just  touch  the  centei  of  the  four 
shot  holes.  The  fifth  shot,  through  over 
desire  to  strike  in  the  same  group,  resulted 
in  a  first-class  flinch  and  struck  one  and  five- 
eighths  inches  from  the  center  of  the  group. 

Right  here  I  wish  to  criticize  the  method  of 
so-called  group  measurements  given  by  Chas. 
Askins,  namely,  of  measuring  his  groups  from 
the  inside  of  bullet  holes.  This  method  could 
be  called  a  "nit"  but  it  does  not  in  any  way 
give  a  correct  statement  of  the  accuracy 
shown.  According  to  Mr.  Askins,  a  .50 
caliber  rifle  shot  at  25  yards  and  making  a 
one-half  inch  group  measured  from  the  inner 
edges  of  the  bullet  hole  would  be  a  fine  group 
judged  by  the  bare  statement  of  a  "halt-inch" 
group.  And  according  to  the  hasty  thought  of 
the  average  shooter,  this  would  mean  an  inch 
group  at  50  yards,  a  two-inch  gioup  at  100 
yards  and  a  four-inch  group  at  200  yards 
whereas  the  groups  measured  from  the  inside 
of  shot  holes  would  actually  be  \y2  inches  at 
50  vards,  Zy2  at  100  yards  and  iy2  inches  at 
200  yards.  According  to  this  faulty  method 
of  reasoning,  an  eight  inch  bullet  would  have 
made  a  dead  center  "group"  at  all  of  these 
ranges  notwithstanding  the  actual  divergence 
at  200  yards  was  8  inches.  The  actual  group 
accuracy  of  the  above  shots  would  be  one  inch, 
two  inches,  four  inches  and  8  inches  instead  of 
Mr.  Askins  y2,  \y2i  zy2  and  iy2  inch.  In 
competition  it  is  generally  considered  proper 
to  count  a  hit  the  same  as  in  hunting,  wherever 
the  bullet's  circumference  touches,  though 
even  here  this  is  unfair  as  giving  an  advantage 
to  the  man  using  the  larger  calibre  and  some 
ranges  are  equipped  to  give  the  measure  from 
the  center  of  the  shot  holes.  It  ought  to  be 
plainly  seen  that  no  accuracy  statements 
should  be  made  from  any  other  point  than  the 
exact  center  of  the  bullet  hole  which  most 
correctly  gives  the  idea  and  which  is  nearly 
uniform  at  all  ranges.  The  other  method  is 
entirely  misleading  at  the  shorter  ranges  and 
is  also  unfair  where  different  calibers  are 
compared. 

Unfortunately  the  above  mentioned  off- 
hand test  of  five  shots,  made  with  Peters' 
full  metal  patched  cartridges,  was  the  only 
test  ever  made  before  turning  down  the 
barrel,  and  after  turning  down  the  barrel  the 
accuracy  was  entirely  ruined  for  full-power 
charges  although  it  still  shot  fairly  well  with 


short  range  loads  of  five  grains  Unique  and  the 
regular  full  metal  or  soft-point  .25-20  bullet 
costing  in  those  halcyon  days  fifty  cents  pet 
hundred  retail. 

The  reason  of  the  ruining  of  the  fine  shooting 
ability  of  the  barrel  was  due  to  the  peculiar 
property  of  the  nickel  steel  used  in  thest 
barrels  by  the  Winchester  company.  This 
steel  possesses  great  hardness  and  elasticity 
and  due  to  the  internal  tensions  to  which  such 
steel  is  subjected  when  cooling  the  metal  is  not 
homogeneous  in  hardness  and  so  as  the  barrel 
is  slowly  turning  in  the  lathe  and  the  outer 
layers  of  metal  are  being  cut  away  the  internal 
strains  are  released  and  the  barrel  is  bent  by 
them  from  its  original  straight  line.  The 
result  is,  of  course,  never  exactly  the  same, 
but  in  this  case  the  barrel  when  released  from 
the  "steady-rest"  on  the  lathe  and  supported 
by  the  ends  only  showed  that  it  had  developed 
a  kink,  or  spiral  curve.  This  curve  at  the 
center  was  very  nearly  1-32  of  an  inch.  In 
the  lathe  where  a  lack  of  trueness  of  two  or 
three-thousandths  of  an  inch  can  instantly 
be  detected  by  the  eye  alone,  1-32  of  an  inch 
is  nothing  less  than  a  monstrosity. 

I  wish  every  reader  of  this  article  who  at 
any  time  has  been  fearful  of  bending  a  Win- 
chester nickel  steel  bar  rel  could  have  seen  the 
performance  of  this  comparatively  slim  barrel 
as  we  tried  to  bend  it  back  into  a  straight  line. 
As  a  pry  we  used  an  iron  bar  two  inches  square 
which  was  put  across  the  "tool-post"  of  the 
lathe,  the  barrel  being  supported  at  each  end 
only.  The  centre  of  this  28^  inch  barrel  was 
raised  fully  three  inches  out  of  line  before  the 
barrel  would  take  a  "set"  and  in  order  that 
the  barrel  should  not  fly  off  the  centers  resting 
in  either  end,  it  was  necessary  to  screw  these 
centers  together  at  the  same  time  that  the 
middle  of  the  barrel  was  pried  upward. 

Optical  tests  which  I  have  since  made  show 
that  there  are  three  distinct  curves  in  the 
internal  direction  of  the  tube  and  I  presume 
that  this  changing  direction  of  the  bullet 
direction  interferes  with  the  uniform  vibra- 
tion, or  flip,  of  the  barrel  causing  a  constant 
uncertainty  in  the  position  of  the  muzzle  at 
the  instant  a  bullet  leaves  it  with,  of  course,  a 
continual  change  of  position  of  the  bullet  at 
the  target. 

I  had  sighted  up  the  rifle  with  some  Win- 
chester full  metal-cased  cartridges  but  wai 
carrying  for  use  on  the  trip  some  soft-point 
cartridges  of  Remington-U.M.C.  make  which 
I  had  not  had  time  to  test. 

Going  up  the  plateau-like  valley  of  the 
upper  Mc Cloud  river,  the  logging  train  at  the 
rear  end  of  which  was  coupled  a  single  small 
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passenger  coach  with  about  200  yards  of 
empty  flat  cars  between  it  and  the  engine, 
followed  through  a  country  covered  with 
second  growth  and  brush  and  the  occasional 
large  trees  generally  left  standing  after 
lumbering  operations,  and  here  for  a  distance 
of  about  35  miles  from  the  town  of  McCloud 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  logging  railroad  I 
found  it  was  the  daily  custom  for  one  or  two 
brakemen  to  ride  on  the  engine  with  rifles 
(.30-30's)  and  shoot  deer  fiom  the  train. 
When  a  deer  was  sighted  the  engine  halted 
and  the  shooting  took  place.  I  was  told  some 
days  two  or  thiee  were  secured  in  this  manner. 
It  seems  a  trifle  hard  to  realize  that  deei  can 
be  hunted  with  a  locomotive  and  train  of 
jostling  flats,  but  about  ten  miles  out  I  had  a 
chance  to  see  the  whole  operation^all  but 
the  killing  of  the  deer. 

The  train  came  to  a  stop  in  a  deserted 
stretch  of  country  and  way  up  ahead  shots 
began  to  go  off  like  a  hold-up.  After  half  a 
dozen  of  us  had  gathered  on  the  platform  I 
finally  saw  the  deer  about  180  yards  off  to  one 
side.  He  was  a  beautiful  black-tail  buck  and 
was  holding  himself  like  a  statue  and  looking 
at  the  train  as  though  it  was  the  most  sur- 
prising and  interesting  thing  he  had  ever  seen. 

At  each  shot  he  wheeled  and  tiotted  around 
a  fifty  foot  half  circle  coming  up  to  face  the 
train  again  like  a  ship  to  face  the  wind  and 
after  the  third  halt  made  off  on  the  jump. 

An  old  timer  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  in- 
structions to  the  world  in  general.  "There  he 
is!  Can't  you  see  him?  If  I  had  that  gun  I 
could  kill  him  from  here",  and  as  he  went  off 
stiff-legged,  ''That  he  goes;  goin'  like  h — 1!" 
My  rifle  was  safely  wound  up  in  my  bed  so  I 
was  only  a  spectator. 

After  leaving  the*  train,  I  got  out  my  rifle 
and  at  the  first  convenient  place  proceeded  to 
try  a  few  shots  with  the  Remington — U.M.G. 
soft-point  cartridges.  The  result  was  that  I 
found  these  cartridges  shooting  nearly  a  foot 
high  at  100  yards.  As  I  had  built  my  mounts 
to  place  the  tube  at  the  bottom  of  the  rear 
mount  space,  I  could  not  lower  the  sighting 
by  the  screw  adjustment  and  so  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  put  in  an  extra  cross-hair 
at  a  point  higher  in  the  field  of  the  'scope. 
To  understand  this  idea,  to  those  not  familiar 
with  the  changes  necessary  in  a  'scope's 
interior  construction  to  cause  a  difference  in 
sighting,  we  will  imagine  tfie  rifle  fixed  in  a 
vise  with  the  cross-hairs  on  the  bull's  eye, 
(in  this  case  a  knot  in  a  dead  tree.)  When 
the  shot  is  fired  it  is  seen  that  it  strikes  a  foot 
high  at  100  yards.  Now  if  the  cross-hairs 
remain  fixed  on  the  original  bull's  eye  12 


inches  below  the  shot  hole,  it  will  be  easily 
seen  that  a  new  cioss  hair  laid  across  the  shot 
hole  (which  is  above  the  oiiginal  cross-hair 
in  the  'scope)  will  make  the  rifle  shoot  a  foot 
lower.  This  idea  is  j  ust  the  reverse  of  raising 
or  lowering  the  rear  end  of  the  complete 
'scope  which  would  give  the  same  direction 
to  the  shot  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
Lyman  rear  sight. 

Tne  main  difficulty  in  the  woods  with  the 
A5  Winchester  'scope  is  to  get  the  cross-hairs 
in  the  right  place  and  a  still  greater  difficulty 
is,  to  the  tyro,  to  secure  a  cement  to  hold  it 
there.  The  cross-hairs  in  the  5A  'scope  are  oi 
metal  and  are  soldered  (under  tension)  to  a 
biass  disc. 

Three  days  later  I  reached  an  abandoned 
farm  in  the  lava-beds  where  conditions  and 
bad  weathei  gave  the  opportunity  to  put  in 
the  new  cross-hair.  This  cross-hair  I  made 
out  of  glass, — spun  glass  to  speak  exactly. 
To  make  it  I  hunted  around  and  made  up  a 
collection  of  broken  glass  (particles  an  inch 
long  are  sufficient).  Two  long  pointed  pieces 
were  selected  and  their  sharp  ends  held  aiming 
at  each  other  fiom  opposite  sides  of  a  small 
carbide  lamp  flame.  As  soon  as  fused  to- 
gether, the  hands  were  suddenly  thrown  out- 
ward to  arms'  length.  This  motion  must  be 
sudden  and  the  course  of  the  hands  away  from 
each  other  must  be  in  a  straight  line  and  not 
along  the  arc  of  a  circle.  To  secure  the  right 
thread  the  paiticle  of  molten  glass  between 
the  points  should  be  yellow  in  heat-color  and 
about  twice  as  large  as  a  large  grain  of  lice. 
Some  glass  will  pull  out  lumpy  and  several 
trials  will  be  necessary  to  secure  the  right  size 
of  straighf  glass  thread.  This  straightness  of 
thread  will  depend  entirely  on  the  straight 
line  direction  with  which  the  glass  is  pulled 
out.  If  your  hands  travel  a  curved  line  the 
glass  will  solidify  curved  and  be  absolutely 
unstraightenable.  Threads  as  fine  as  one,  one- 
thousandths  of  an  inch  can  be  easily  made  in 
this  way,  but  two  or  three-thousandths  are 
a  better  size  to  put  in.  These  glass  threads 
are  unbreakable  by  any  possible  vibration  of 
the  rifle  owing  to  their  light  weight  and  the 
extreme  flexibility  of  spun-glass.  Bending  a 
thread  of  this  kind  an  inch  long  into  a  com- 
plete circle  will  not  break  or  strain  it. 

After  many  trials  I  decided  on  cedar  sap 
as  the  best  ready-made  cement  for  holding 
the  glass  to  the  metal  reticule.  By  sap  I  do 
not  mean  pitch;  pitch  will  not  hold  because 
it  will  harden  and  crack  off  the  metal,  but 
cedar-sap,  obtained  by  breaking  a  small  twig 
of  green  cedar,  I  judged  would  give  a  thin 
enough  deposit  to  be  free  from  the  internal 
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ANY  sportsman  who  gives  the  matter  a  moment's 
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strains  which  cause  cracking.  The  glass-hair 
was  laid  across  the  brass  ring  or  reticule  and 
using  the  eye-piece  of  the  'scope  as  a  magni- 
fying glass  was  carefully  moved  to  the  light 
place  and  paiallel  with  the  center  wire.  About 
one-tenth  of  a  drop  of  cedar  sap  was  placed 
on  either  end  ot  the  glass  wire  where  it  lay  on 
the  brass  ring  and  the  whole  allowed  to  harden 
over  night  carefully  protected  from  an  infernal 
bushy-tailed  pack- rat  who  "raised  Cain"  all 
night. 

This  glass  hair,  owing  to  complete  refraction 


been  cemented  in  place. 

After  all  this  work  had  been  done  to  mak 
lightened  single  shot  rifle  for  hunting  purposes 
with  the  unsurpassed  Winchester  action,  it 
was  found  that  the  frame  was  too  heavy  U 
make  a  properly  proportioned  lightweight 
rifle  as  was  desired,  and  as  turning  down  the 
barrel  caused  an  entire  loss  of  all  fine  accuracy 
the  rifle  was  a  failure  for  full  power  hunting 
loads.  However,  it  was  cairied  on  this  two 
months'  tiip  and  had  the  honor  of  slaying  my 
first  deer, — a  fourteen-point,  275-pound  mule 


LIGHTENED  WINCHESTER  SINGLE  SHOT  RIFLE  AND  MULE  DEER  KILLED  WITH  IT 


of  light  from  such  short  curves,  appears  all 
but  as  black  as  metal  in  the  field  of  the  'scope; 
only  where  a  large  hair  is  used  can  a  central 
line  of  light  be  detected  in  the  hair.  This  one 
put  in  the  'scope  in  1912  has  been  used  to  date 
on  four  separate  rifles.  Its  use  at  the  present 
time  is  not  for  sighting  but  for  measuring 
distances.  Given  an  object  such  as  a  target 
whose  size  in  inches  is  known,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  tell  the  exact  range  to  within  three 
or  four  per  cent.  This  is  tne  principle  by 
which  all  the  topographical  field  work  is 
measured  in  making  the  topographical  maps 
of  the  U.  S. 

To  cut  these  glass  wires  into  lengths  it  is 
only  necessary  to  press  a  knife-edge  against 
the  point  to  be  cut,  but  in  putting  them  in  the 
'scope  it  is  best  to  cut  them  off  after  they  have 


deer  killed  in  the  lava  beds  of  Modoc  County, 
California.  The  deer,  as  he  went  away  from 
me,  started  up  over  a  slight^ bunch  of  lava 
blocks  and  being  a  dead  straight-away  shot 
was  quite  permissable  for  telescope  sight 
work.  There  was  time  to  notice  a  spray  of 
dead  branch  in  the  telescopic  field  and  to  wait 
until  he  had  risen  above  this.  Probably  two 
seconds  later,  which  gave  me  time  to  steady 
the  sight,  and  as  he  made  his  fifth  bound  ^1 
yanked  the  trigger  (the  plain  pull,  I  used  the 
"set"  very  seldom  and  cannot  say  that  is  any 
advantage  at  all  for  hunting  purposes)  off  on 
the  back  of  his  head  just  as  he  started  his 
leap.  The  soft-point  Rem— U.M.C.  bullet 
struck  about  a  foot  lower  and  an  inch  to  the 
left  of  the  root  oi  the  tail  passing  between  the 
pelvis  and  hip  bones  paralyzing  both  hind  legs 
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on  the  point,  you 
I  want  to  feel  sure  of  your 
game.  Confidence  in  your 
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The  game-getting  qualities  of  powder— quick  ignition,  high 
velocity,  even  pattern,  penetration,— are  incorporated  in  every 
grain  of  these  dependable  sporting  powders. 
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powder  for  hand-loading. 
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For  Booklets  descriptive  of  Du  Pont  Sporting  Powders,  game  loads  recommended, 
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E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 
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and  doing  interior  damage  beyond  so  that  he 
was  dead  about  as  soon  as  I  uas  icady  to 
start  the  skinning.  I  have  since  figured  out 
the  time  of  flight  for  the  bullet  for  the  distance, 
which  was  as  nearly  as  I  could  measuie  it  97 
yaids;  and  this  time  of  flight  just  about 
corresponds  to  the  distance  upward  travelled 
by  the  deer  in  his  leap.  Not  being  acquainted 
with  the  size  of  these  mule  deer  I  shot  for  a 
distance  of  fifty  yards  whereas  it  was  nearly 
double.  His  hind  quarters  each  weighed  42 
pounds,  the  front  quarters  16  pounds  each 
the  back  straps  four  pounds  each  and  the  green 
hide  16  pounds.  Took  me  seven  and  a  half 
hours  to  skin,  cut  up  and  pack  to  an  abandon- 
ed ctbin  about  500  yards  distant,  (my  first 
job  of  the  kind).  Did  the  work  with  small 
blade  of  pocket  knife  about  two  inches  long. 
Not  a  cut  in  hide  or  a  grain  of  sand  on  the 
meat. 

On  this  trip  I  made  two  of  the  poorest  shots 
I  ever  made  (oi  rather  I  didn't  make  them) 
one  was  at  an  eagle  and  one  at  a  goose 
(honler  or  Canada  goose)  both  at  about  100 
yards,  prone,  and  clean  misses,  due,  of  course, 
to  the  turned  down  spoiled  barrel.  Also  on 
this  trip  I  made  my  best  long  distance  shot  on 
gane.  a  single  mallard  duck  in  the  middle  of 
a  flat  fully  300  yards  distant  where  only  a 
single  shot  was  possible.  Spent  about  twenty 
minutes  working  to  the  last  edge  of  young 
growth.  Observed  all  the  formalities  of 
breath,  heart  and  proper  comfort  in  the  prone 
position,  held  the  cross-hair  (200-yard  hair) 
the  estimated  distance  over  his  back  and 
bored  him  through  at  the  butt  of  the  wings. 
Also  with  this  poor  shooting  rifle  I  made  six 
trials  on  the  big  flat  at  White  Horse  at  geese. 
This  had  to  be  strictly  off-hand  (mud  from 
rains)  and  at  the  sixth  shot  I  got  my  honker. 
Shot  for  200  yards.  (It  is  impossible  to  judge 
distance  correctly  on  a  level  flat)  and  the 
distance  paced  off  at  354  as  long  steps  as  I 
could  step — probably  340  yards.  This  was  a 
pure  fluke  shot  as  the  goose  had  his  neck  cut 
three-fourths  off  about  one-half  way  up  which 
was  clearly  due  to  richochet. 

At  50  yards  average  groups  with  this 
turned-down  barrel  are  three  full  inches. 
About  six  out  of  ten  shots  will  hit  inside  an 
inch  circle  with  the  others  three  inches  away. 
As  far  as  lasting  qualities  and  long  life  are 
concerned  there  is  every  advantage  in  the 
nickel  steel  used  in  Winchester  barrels;  but 
beware  of  turning  them  lighter.  A  letter  I 
wrote  to  the  factory  brought  the  reply 
(Aug.  1917)  "that  there  was  no  way  in  which 
such  a  kinked  barrel  could  be  straightened.'* 

I  have  seen  several  re-built  Springfields  on 


which  the  barrel  had  been  lightened  and 
cently  sighted  up  such  a  rifle  costing  $200 
without  the  sights  or  accessories.  This  arm 
is  now  in  the  Cassiar  District  of  British 
Columbia.  It  is  sighted  with  both  5A  'scope 
and  the  regular  micrometer  Lyman  rear 
Springfield  sight,  and  I  marked  these  sights 
for  two  separate  cartridges,  one  loaded  by 
hand  with  the  DuPont  charge  recommended 
to  give  a  velocity  of  2700  feet  with  the  U.M.C. 
Umbrella-point-bullet  weighing  (said  to)  180 
grains  and  the  other  cartridge  being  the 
Winchester  15D-grains  soft  point. 

Had  no  time  for  extended  tests  but  after 
testing  the  sighting  at  60  yards  laid  down  at  a 
range  of  over  200  yards,  poor  light,  wind, 
dust  and  grass,  and  fired  four  shots.  These 
made  a  four  and  a  half  inch  circle  a  couple  of 
inches  to  the  right  of  the  center  of  a  ten-inch 
bull.  All  told  fired  about  50  shots  in  sighting 
this  rifle  and  it  showed  itself  absolutely 
constant  in  its  performance.  The  barrel  is 
what  is  called  a  "special  match  barrel"  costing 
six  dollars  or  so  extra. 

While  I  believe  the  Springfield  barrels  can 
be  safely  turned  down  without  spoiling  the 
shooting,  this  is  not  a  very  great  recommen- 
dation because  these  barrels  are  said  to  be 
made  of  vanadium  steel  which  is  a  soft  steel 
very  much  inferior  to  nickel  steel  in  either 
hardness  or  elasticity.  Vanadium  increases 
the  toughness  of  steel  but  does  not  increase 
either  hardness  or  elastic  limit.  Chromium 
increases  the  depth  of  hardness  of  a  steel  when 
heat-treated,  while  nickel  increases  the 
elasticity  and  consequently  the  strength  of  the 
barrel.  In  cutting  these  barrels  in  the  lathe 
the  Springfield  cut  like  ordinary  soft  steel,  as 
far  as  the  novice  can  judge,  while  the  nickel 
steel  shavings,  or  "turnings,"  to  be  correct, 
are  so  stiff  as  to  feel  much  like  piano  wire  to 
the  fingers. 

I  am  sending  with  this  article  a  photo  of  the 
deer  head  mentioned  with  the  complete  rifle 
balanced  across  the  horns.  After  the  trip  I 
opened  some  of  the  full  metal-patched  Win- 
chester cartridges  and  found  them  to  be 
loaded  with  the-DuPont  .30-caliber  powder, 
while  the  Rem. — U.M.C.  cartridges,  which 
shot  nearly  a  foot  higher  at  100  yards,  were 
loaded  with  Lightening  powder.  Thus  the 
extreme  difference  in  elevation  between  these 
two  cartridges  was  very  evidently  due  to  the 
different  speeds  of  burning,  the  bullet  leaving 
the  muzzle  at  a  different  point  in  the  vibra- 
tion. 

As  an  afterthought  to  the  above  article,  I 
wish  to  describe  how  I  rigged  up  the  above 
mentioned  5A  'scope  on  the  re-built  Spring- 
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Price  $150 
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field  so  as  to  avoid  getting  the  eye  injured  from 
recoil.  I  had  previously  used  the  Winchester 
5A  'scope  on  a  7  mm.  Mauser  Featherweight 
weighing  six  pounds  and  nine  ounces  and  never 
had  the  tube  strike  the  eye-ball,  but  as  this 
'scope  only  has  two  inches  eye-relief  the  top 
edge  of  the  tube  is  little  more  than  an  inch 
from  the  eye  brow,  and  as  the  Springfield 
(alone)  only  weighed  7^  pounds  and  its 
owner  had  never  used  'scope  sights  before  it 
was  necessary  to  make  an  eye-guard.  I  went 
to  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Co's  agency  here 
(San  Francisco)  and  secured  fifteen  cents' 
worth  of  pure  rubber  gum  tubing.  This 
tubing  was  of  a  size  to  measure  about  one- 
half  inch  in  the  inside  diameter  and  with  walls 
about  one-eighth  inch  thick.  I  cut  off  (some 
job  to  get  it  smooth)  about  two  inches  of  this 
tubing  and  worked  the  end  back  over  the  eye 
piece  mounting  of  the  'scope.  Then  by  much 
effort  I  turned  the  rear  end  of  the  tube  inside 
out  and  pulled  it  back  over  itself.  To  get  it 
clear  back,  pull  back  strongly  with  one  hand 


and  rub  the  wrinkles  back  with  the  oth 
working  slowly  all  round  the  tube.  Stop  wit 
the  rubber  tubing  just  about  even  with  re- 
end  of  the  eye-piece  mounting  and  after 
wards  wrap  tightly  around  the  rubber  a 
about  its  center  (not  at  either  end)  five  or  si 
turns  of  strong  fish  line.    This  will  compr— 
the  tubing  enough  to  cause  the  rear  double 
thickness  to  protrude  backward  about  one 
eighth  inch  which  will  absolutely  piotect  th 
eye  from  such  recoil  as  the  Springfield  pr~ 
duces.    With  the  180-grains  bullet  speede 
up  to  2700  feet  was  hit  quite  regularly  in  th 
eye  socket  when  shooting  prone  and  holdin 
the  rifle  loosely.    This  caused  no  harm  what 
ever,  just  a  slight  sensation  that  the  lifle  w~ 
acting  a  trifle  roughly.    Without  the  rubb 
guard  a  cut  eye  socket  would  result  eve 
time.    I  believe  parties  wanting  this  tubin 
could  secure  some,  or  rather  have  it  procure 
for  them,  from  any  house  dealing  in  rubb 
goods. 


CONCERNING  VARIOUS  MATTERS 
PERTAINING  TO  ARMS  AND 
AMMUNITION 

Ashley  A.  Haines 


When  promising  to  take  charge  of  Mr. 
Geikie's  Guns  and  Ammunition  department 
during  his  absence  overseas,  I  h'ad  every 
reason  to  believe  I  would  still  be  at  the  helm 
when  he  returned.  Unexpected  conditions 
have  arisen  since  then,  however,  and  now, 
much  as  I  regret  it,  I  find  it  necessary  to 
abandon  my  post  and  as  a  consequence  the 
Department  will  be  looked  after  by  another 
beginning  with  the  January  number.  At 
this  writing  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
one  who  will  take  my  place,  but  am  confident 
that  with  the  support  of  the  many  readers 
who  are  interested  in  shooting  matters  the 
Department  will  prove  increasingly  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  Earnestly  urging  all 
shooters  to  contribute  freely  to  this  section 
of  Rod  and  Gun,  and  wishing  the  new  editor 
the  best  of  success  in  its  management,  I  will 
now  take  up  several  interesting  subjects 
which  should  be  disposed  of  in  this,  my  last 
number. 


Smokeless  Powders  for  the  .25-20 
Winchester. 
In  the  September  number  I  mentioned 
that  I  had  had  very  little  experience  with 
the  H.  V.  cartridges  in  this  arm  though  I  have 
used  it  a  great  deal  with  other  ammunition 
but  promised  later  to  consider  the  subject 
of  the  H.  V.,  and  other  loads,  to  somewhat 
greater  length.  Reports  from  various  shoot- 
ers differ,  some  claiming  the  H.  V.  cartridges 
will  ruin  a  barrel,  the  ordinary  steel  barrel: 
I  presume,  as  one  of  my  best  friends  claims 
these  cartridges  will  not  injure  the  nickel 
steel  barrels  with  fifty  shots  as  this  party 
claims,  the  action  of  the  powder  gases,  when 
this  ammunition  is  used,  is  to  burn  out  the 
highly  polished  surface  of  the  bore.  As  soon 
as  this  surface  flakes  away,  a  rough  spot  is 
exposed  which  continually  grows  deeper  and 
about  the  best  one  can  do,  this  correspondent 
says,  is  to  keep  the  bore  continually  oiled  to 
prevent  these  spots  rusting.   Another  states 
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JVflAKES  them  quicker  on 
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3-in-One  oil 

is  a  trapper's  true  friend — never 
be  without  it.    Sold  in  sporting 
goods    stores,   hardware,  drug 
tand  general  stores:  1  oz.,  loc: 
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One  Who 
Hunts 


Write  for  free 


This 
outfit  is 
just  the 
thing  that 
every  hunter 
or  outer  will 
best  appreciate 
of  all  things  you 
could  give  him  or  her. 

MARBLE'S 

fiAME-fiETTER  fflK 

has  proven  the  best  for  years. 

The  Game-Getter  Gun  is  two  guns 

in  one — upper  barrel  (rifled)  shoots  .22, 
lower  (smooth)  shoots  .44  shot  or  round 
all;  lengths  12,  15  and  18  inches.  Stock 
folds.  Shoulder  holster  furnished.  Coat 
Compass  attaches  to  coat,  always  in 
ht.    Safety  Pocket  Axe  has 
guarded  blade.  Hunting 
Knives  are  finest  steel;  11 
styles.    Get  the  Water- 
proof Match  Box. 
Marble  makes  60  Out- 
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■NEWTON 
HIGH  POWER  RIFLES 


HIGHEST  VELOCITY  RIFLES  IN  THE  WORLD.      A  new  bolt  action 
rifle,  American  made  from  butt  plate  to  muzzle.    Calibers  .22  to  .35.  Velocity  3100 
f.s.    Price  $50.03.     Newton  straight  line  hand  reloading  tools.     Send  stamp  for  descriptive 

circular.    NEWTON  ARMS  CO.,  Inc.,   506  Mutual  Life  Blci§:.   BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler,  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Company's  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  game.  AH  along  the  route  of  th*1  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  Ashing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other 
conntrv  in  the  world  in  wh^ch  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfound- 
land. Information  together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 
J.W.N.  JOHNSTONE,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Reid  Newfoundland  Company,  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 


HAND  CAST  BULLETS 

And  hand* loaded  shells  are  almost  invariably  used  by  expert  shooters. 
They  give  more  accurate  results  than  factory  loaded  ammunition,  and  the 
saving  in  cost  is  considerable.  Every  evening  you  spend  reloading  with 
pleasure  and  profit  will  release  an  ammunition  worker  needed  to  help  end 
the  war.  Write  to-day  and  send  us  the  name  and  caliber  of  your  rifle  or 
revolver. 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

264  MEADOW  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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he  has  no  trouble  whatever  with  this  H.  V. 
ammunition  when  cleaning  the  rifle  with 
Hudson's  cleaner  after  which  it  is  coated 
with  some  light  oil  like  Signet,  or  3-in-one, 
though  if  it  is  to  be  laid  away  for  a  long 
period  it  is  again  wiped  out  and  inspected 
the  second  day  and  greased  with  vaseline. 
The  load  that  appeals  to  me  strongly  for  the 
.25-20,  but  which  I  have  never  used  but  hope 
to  some  day,  is  9  grains  by  weight  DuPont 
No.  80  smokeless  and  the  lead  bullet.  This, 
the  DuPont  people  say,  gives  a  velocity  of 
1617  f.s.  Not  quite  up  to  the  H.  V.  load, 
but  if  satisfactory  accuracy  would  result, 
I  would^  very  much  prefer  it  to  the  H.  V. 
charge  with  its  metal-patch  bullet. 

Round  Ball  in  Shot  Guns. 

A  correspondent  is  interested  in  round  balls 
in  shot  guns.  Have  never  tried  these  but 
hope  to  when  the  shot  gun  fever  hits  me 
again.  Concerning  this  another  correspond- 
ent writes,  in  part,  as  follows:  "Have  you 
had  any  very  extensive  experience  with  the 
various  round  ball  loads  for  shot  guns  such 
as  are  sold  by  the  Rem.-U.M.C,  Winchester 
and  Peters?  I  have  shot  a  good  many  of 
them  in  my  20-gauge  and  am  preparing  to 
reload  some  as  all  that  is  required  is  a  large 
mould  and  a  small  wad-cutter. 

"In  case  you  are  not  familiar  with  these 
delightful  things  I  will  say  that  the  ball  is 
always  a  gauge  smaller  than  the  gun  in  which 
it  is  to  be  fired.  Twelve-gauge  guns  takes 
a  16-gauge  ball,  etc..  The  shell  is  charged 
heavily  with  powder  and  the  ball  is  seated 
between  wads  with  the  centers  cut  out  thus 
preventing  it  ever  touching  the  barrel  and 
keeping  it  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  bore. 
The  shooting  of  some  of  them  is  wonderful, 
and  a  friend  of  mine  in  Eastern  Oregon  gave 
up  his  rifles  entirely,  using  a  12-gauge  Win- 
chester, with  a  crotch  sight  on  the  yoke, 
and  these  loads.  He  claims  it  to  be  the  only 
all  around  gun,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
him  correct.  For  you  are  always  prepared 
for  birds  or  big  game.  He  told  me  that  he 
considered  the  combination  good  for  nine 
shots  out  of  ten  on  his  hat  at  150  yards.  He 
bought  them  liberally  and  practiced  a  great 
deal.  I  have  gotten  three  out  of  five  in  an 
eight-inch  bull  at  fifty  yards  and  the  same 
in  a  four-inch  circle  at  25  yards.  The  pene- 
tration is  fine,  my  20  gauge  shooting  through 
a  hard  pine  block  \\i  inches  through;  I  don't 
know  where  it  went  afterwards.  I  shot  a 
12-gauge  through  a  shovel,  an  inch  pine 
board  and  about  five  inches  of  sandstone. 
The  tearing  effect  is  terrible." 


Hunting  Load  for  the  .44  S.  &  W.  Specla.. 

A  correspondent  has  asked  for  a  suitable 
smokeless  load  for  the  .44  Smith  &  Wesson 
Special  approximating  the  .44-40  Winchester 
cartridge  when  used  in  revolvers.  The  best 
I  can  suggest  will  be  to  load  the  .44  Special 
shell  with  the  Anderton  bullet  (No.  in  Ideal 
catalogue  429215)  and  7.4  grains  DuPont 
Pistol  Powder  No.  3.  This  charge  gives  a 
velocity  at  25  feet  of  910  f.s.,  moderate 
pressure  and  excellent  accuracy  while  the 
round  point, — almost  blunt, — bullet  should 
make  it  an  excellent  one  at  the  velocity  men- 
tioned for  game  killing.  The  velocity  men- 
tioned for  this  load  is  practically  the  same 
as  for  the  .44-40  Winchester  cartridge  when 
the  latter  is  used  in  revolvers  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  cartridges  loaded  with  Sharp- 
shooter powder  which  give  somewhat  higher 
velocities,  it  is  claimed,  but  which  are  not 
considered  altogether  satisfactory  for  use  in 
a  revolver.  The  straight  shell  used  in  the 
.44  S.  &  W.  Special  will  be  found  unexcelled 
for  reloading  purposes  and  is  one  that  can 
be  strongly  recommended,  when  properly 
loaded,  for  either  target  or  hunting  purposes. 

Newton  Rifles. 

Many  have  written  me  concerning  the 
Newton  rifles  asking  all  sorts  of  questions 
concerning  them.  As  yet  I  have  not  seen 
one  of  these  arms  so  can  only  say  that  reports 
reaching  me  from  several  who  have  seen  them 
are  rather  conflicting.  Some  claim  they  aie 
the  ideal  gun  while  others  condemn  them  in 
many  ways.  This  difference  of  opinion,  I 
imagine,  is  due  to  the  factory  letting  out  some 
of  the  earlier  rifles  but  little  past  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  Some  of  these  are  un- 
doubtedly the  ones  that  come  in  for  much 
of  the  adverse  criticism  that  has  been  theirs. 
The  satisfactory  ones,  I  presume,  are  mostly 
to  be  found  among  those  of  a  later  issue  in 
which  were  embodied  improvements  over  the 
ones  sent  out  earlier.  My  opinion  of  the 
rifles  and  ammunition  adapted  to  them  is 
somewhat  as  follows:  For  game  shooting, 
provided  the  hunter  does  not  object  to  ex- 
cessive mutilation  of  the  game  but  prefeis 
great  killing  power  regardless  of  the  condition 
the  game  is  left  in,  these  cartridges,  with 
their  extremely  flat  trajectory,  should  prove 
to  be  among  the  very  best.  Judging  from 
the  appearance  of  the  rifle  as  shown  in  the 
catalogues  and  magazines,  I  should  very  much 
prefer  it  to  any  bolt  action.  (My  favorite 
rifles,  however,  have  levers  attached  and 
these  levers  swing  from  Winchester  actions). 
If  the  Newton  rifle  is  being  built  on  the  right 
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foundation,  I  think  we  may  eventually  expect 
the  Newton  Arms  Co.  to  turn  out  an  ideal 
arm  of  the  bolt  action  type.  To  me  it  seems 
unfortunate  that  any  of  these  rifles  were 
issued  before  the  makers  were  satisfied  they 
had  fully  developed  the  mechanism  at  prac- 
tically all  points.  That  they  were  not  fully 
perfected  seems  clear  from  the  numerous 
complaints  reaching  me  and  the  further  fact 
that  we  know  many  changes  have  been  made 
since  their  first  appearance  in  the  magazines 
while  more  changes  have  been  promised  as 
improvements  suggest  themselves.  The  mak- 
ers have  undoubtedly  been  at  great  expense  in 
an  effort  to  produce  a  superior  bolt  action 
rifle  using  the  most  modern  ammunition,  and 
while  I  very  much  doubt  any  bolt  action  ever 
becoming  as  popular  for  hunting  purposes 
as  some  of  the  better  known  American  lever 
actions,  at  the  same  time  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  Newton  rifles  finally  reach  that 
state  of  development  where  they  will  rank 
equal  in  reliability  and  all  around  worth 
enjoyed  so  long  by  the  best  of  oui  lever  action 
arms  in  which  event  the  makers  uill  receive 
ample  compensation  for  all  their  work.  In 
disposing  of  this  matter  I  might  say  that  I, 
for  one,  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  some 
one  who  has  one  of  the  latest  Newtons  will 
give  us  an  article  in  Rod  and  Gun  soon  con- 
cerning this  arm.  We  care  little  for  an  opin- 
ion of  one  of  the  eailier  Newtons,  and  less 
of  -a  Newton  barrel  fitted  to  a  Springfield 
action:  what  we  want  is  information  con- 
cerning one  of  the  latest  Newtons  issued; 
then  we  will  be  able  to  form"  an  opinion  con- 
cerning this  arm  in  its  most  developed  state. 

Marble  Axe  and  Knives. 

Yes,  I  know  that  a  discussion  of  hunting 
axes  and  knives  will  seem  somewhat  out  of 
place  in  the  Guns  and  Ammunition,  section. 
With  many,  however,  they  aie  about  as 
necessary  to  the  gun  man  (hunter,  I  should 
have  said,  perhaps)  as  reloading  tools,  sights, 
etc.,  so  we  will  use  a  bit  of  space  about  here. 
Although  the  Marble  people  have  been  mak- 
ing a  hunting  knife  of  my  design,  and  while 
I  like  this  pattern  pretty  well,  at  the  same, 
time  I  might  as  well  say  that  I  believe  now 
after  further  experience,  I  could  design  one 
that  would  suit  me  better.  I  might  also 
state  that  the  Woodcraft  knife  comes  pretty 
near  filling  the  bill  and  without  doubt  will 
be  the  knife  the  majority  of  hunters  will 
prefer.  If  designing  a  new  one  it  would  be 
a  sort  of  cross  between  the  Woodcraft  and 
mine  of  earlier  date.  But  I  almost  never  car- 
ry a  hunting  knife  of  late  years  finding  a  good 


pocket  knife  all  that  is  necessary  when  on 
the  deer  trail,  requiring  the  hunting  knife 
only  when  the  game  is  landed  in  camp  or  at 
home.  But  there  is  one  thing  of  Marble 
make  that  travels  with  me  as  regularly  as 
one  of  my  Winchesters,  and  that  is  a  Marble 
hunting  axe.  A  friend  wrote  me  a  few  years 
ago  that  he  had  had  trouble  with  Marble  axes 
due  to  poor  tempering,  but  while  I  may  not 
fancy  the  design  of  every  knife  that  Marble 
makes  right  here  permit  me  to  say  that  I 
have  never  seen  a  Marble  axe  or  knife  poorly 
tempered.  I  have  had  many  of  their  knives 
and  axes,  having  two  of  the  former  now  and 
three  of  the  latter,  and  have  found  them  all 
perfect.  For  all-around  use  the  No.  9  suite 
me  better  than  the  others  but  for  the  pur- 
poses intended  the  No.  10  and  15  are  ideal. 
The  handles  of  the  No.  9  and  10  failed  to 
appeal  to  me,  and  others  of  hatchet-handle- 
shapes  have  taken  their  places  which  suit  me 
somewhat  better.  The  handle  in  the  No.  15, 
however,  was  perfect  to  my  eye  and  will 
never  be  altered.  As  has  been  intimated, 
one  can  worry  along  without  a  hunting  knife, 
but  how  a  deer  hunter  can  manage  without 
a  lightweight  Marble  hunting  axe  is  something 
I  cannot  understand. 

Concerning  Ross  Rifles  for  Big  Game. 

A  writer  has  a  .303  Ross  sporting  rifle 
weighing  6%  pounds  but  seems  skeptical 
as  to  such  a  light  weight  rifle  using  such  a 
powerful  cartridge  proving  accurate.  Also 
desires  to  know  if  it  would  be  suitable  for 
Alaskan  brown  bear  and  closes  by  asking  if 
this  rifle  would  suit  me  or  would  I  advise 
some  other.  Properly  sighted  and  used  with 
best  ammunition  the  rifle  should  prove  very 
accurate.  Many  hunters  in  Alaska  use  the 
.30-40  box  magazine  Winchester  for  all  game 
in  that  region  and  with  the  best  of  success. 
The  .303  Ross  gives  practically  the  same 
results  and  if  the  rifle  suits  the  inquirer  he 
should  find  it  powerful  enough  for  an 
Alaskan  game.  Another  desires  to  know  l 
the  Ross  .35  caliber  has  ample  power  fo 
shooting  deer  and  moose.  My  opinion  is 
that  it  would  be  well  adapted  for  powei  for 
moose  but  unnecessarily  powerful  for  deer. 
All  who  read  this  will  not  agree  with  me,  but 
rifles  of  the  .30-30  class  are  undoubtedly  used 
more  for  deer  shooting  than  any  oth< 
The  .35-caliber  Ross  mentioned  should 
better  for  moose  though  many  use  the  1 
powerful  rifles  successfully  for  this  game. 
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Shortening  Barrel  of  Savage  Rifle  to  Carbine 
Length. 

Another  has  a  Savage  lifle  vvith  long  bairel 
and  wants  to  know  if  the  barrel  can  be  cut 
to  caibine  length  and  with  what  results.  If 
the  work  should  be  properly  done  by  a  com- 
petent workman  the  shortened  rifle  would 
do  anything  the  regular  carbine  would.  The 
writer  is  not  a  gunsmith  but  often  cuts  off 
rifle  barrels  and  finds  the  accuracy  equal  to 
similar  arms  sent  from  the  factory  with  same 
length  of  barrels.  For  much  work  the  rifle 
will  be  called  upon  to  do,  the  shorter  barrel 
will  be  found  very  convenient  though  shorten- 
ing the  barrels  of  some  rifles  does  not  always 
improve  their  appearance. 
Accurate  and  Powerful  Load  for  the  .45  Colt. 

An  inquirer  asks  for  the  most  satisfactory 
charge  I  have  used  in  the  .45  Colt  single 
action  revolver.  Says  must  equal  the  old 
40-grain  black-powder  load  in  power  and  be 
an  accurate  one.  And,  of  course,  it  must  be 
a  smokeless  load  as  well.  In  answer  will 
say  that  I  have  used  about  everything  in 
the  powder  line  in  this  arm  and  have  finally 
settled  on  15  grains  by  weight  of  DuPont 
No.  80  with  the  255-grain  bullet  as  the  best 
for  my  purpose.  The  velocity  is  925  f.  s. 
which  is  practically  equal  to  the  old  .40-grain 
black  powder  load  with  the  advantage  of  no 
smoke  and  the  important  fact  that  the  arm 
may  be  shot  indefinitely  without  any  accumu- 
lation of  fouling.  Try  this  and  let  us  have 
your  report. 

Dominion  Ammunition. 

Several  have  asked  me  for  my  opinion  con- 
cerning the  merits  of  Dominion  ammunition. 
Due  to  my  unsatisfactory  experience  with 
this  ammunition  something  over  20  years 
ago,  I  fear  I  have  been  responsible  for  many 
a  shooter  ignoring  this  brand.  But  I  am 
discovering  that  the  ammunition  of  this 
make  of  20  years  ago  and  that  of  the  present 
time  differs  greatly.  Such  sizes  as  I  have 
tried  out  recently  have  proven  entirely  satis- 
factory and  I  believe  it  only  just  and  proper 
to  state  that  if  other  sizes  possess  the  merit 
equal  to  those  used  by  me  recently,  any  man 
would  be  well  prepared  for  ahy  game  of  any 
kind  anywhere  at  any  time  if  he  had  a:  good 
gun  and  Dominion  cartridges  for  it.  When 
I  speak  of  Dominion  cartridges  now,  please 
remember  that  I  refer  to  ammunition  of  this 
make  made  within  the  past  few  years.  Just 
when  this  make  was  brought  to  its  present 
degree  of  perfection  I  cannot  state  positively 
but  from  my  experience  find  it  is  far  superior 
to  anything  that  happened  to  fall  into  my 


hands  years  ago.  Personally  I  would 
perfectly  satisfied  with  Dominion  cartrid 
for  use  in  any  arm  I  have  used  this  make  i 
and  in  future  when  requiring  factory  ammuni 
tion,  shall  not  hesitate  to  purchase  this  mak 
for  any  game  I  am  likely  to  hunt. 


Rifle  for  Small  Game. 

Editor  Guns  and  Ammunition:  As  I  am 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  small  re- 
peating rifle  for  target  practice  and  smaH 
game  shooting,  but  mostly  for  the  latter 
purpose,  would  appreciate  it  if  you  will  give 
me  the  benefit  of  your  experience  and  suggest 
a  rifle  and  sight  combination  likely  to  prove 
satisfactory.  I  seem  to  get  about  equally 
satisfactory  results  with  both  open  and  peep 
sights  but  am  unable  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  it  would  be  best  to  tie  to  permanently* 
As  to  actions,  I  do  not  like  any  now  offered 
in  all  respects.  I  like  the  side  ejection  of 
the  Savage  and  Remington  but  the  hammer 
feature  of  the  model  1890  Winchester.  The* 
again  I  am  undecided  as  to  which  of  the  .22 
rim-fire  cartridges  would  be  the  best  for  my 
use  under  all  conditions.  Not  liking  auto- 
matics, my  choice  narrows  down  to  two 
sizes  only,  the  .22  long  rifle  or  the  .22  Win- 
chester special.  Any  advice  you  mav  teet 
disposed  to  hand  me  will  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived. 

Calgary,  Alta.  Interested  Reader 

(From  your  letter  I  understand  that  you 
desire  a  repeating  .22  caliber  rifle  using  the 
most  effective  ammunition  in  this  size  for 
small  game  shooting  and  for  use  occasionally 
at  the  target.  I  am  old  fashioned,  I  pre- 
sume, for  like  you,  the  hammer  type  of  rifle 
still  appeals  to  me  very  much.  To  adopt  such 
an  arm  would  mean  the  model  1890  Win- 
chester which  is  top  ejecting.  If  we  elim- 
inate this  arm  we  have  only  the  Savage  and 
Remingtons  left  but  here  we  have  the  ham- 
merless  type,  which  we  do  not  altogether 
fancy,  but  the  side  ejecting  feature  which, 
when  found  in  a  reliable  action,  is  a  thing  i9 
be  desired.  As  the  cartridge  which  I  have 
found  best  of  the  .22  rim-fires  for  small  game 
shooting  is  found  in  the  .22  Winchester 
Special  (also  now  called  by  the  R.A. — UMG 
the  .22  Remington  Special)  we  will  have  to 
find  our  favorite  small  game  rifle  in  either 
the  top  ejecting  Winchester,  with  its  thumb- 
cocked  hammer,  or  in  the  Remington  side- 
ejecting,  with  the  hammerless  feature.  As 
the  Savage  is  not  made  for  the  .22  Special 
cartridge  I  am  afraid  it  is  now  up  to  you  t« 
decide  between  the  Remington  and  Win- 
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Chester.  I  have  not  used  the  Remington 
to  any  great  extent  but  know  from  my  limited 
experience  with  it  and  that  of  many  of  my 
friends,,  that  it  is  a  most  satisfactory  little 
arm  in  every  way.  The  model  1890  Win- 
chester I  am  far  better  acquainted  with, 
having  owned  many  of  them,  and  used  many 
others,  ever  since  they  were  placed  on  the 
market  nearly  thirty  years  ago — something 
like  twenty-seven  years  ago,  to  be  more 
nearly  exact.  And  in  all  the  three  calibres 
this  model  has  been  made  in,  the  .22  short, 
the  .22  long  and  the  .22  Special,  I  have  always 
found  the  arm  so  very  satisfactory  that  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  little  arm,  if 
given  half-way  decent  treatment,  should 
prove  well  adapted  to  your  requirements. 

Personally  I  have  accounted  for  a  great 
deal  of  small  game  with  this  model  in  all 
calibres,  but,  as  intimated,  the  .22  Special 
is  the  one  .22  rim-fire  cartridge  that  I  feel 
like  recommending  above  all  others  for  small 
game.  On  all  small  game  on  which  I  have 
used  it,  which  would  include  prairie  chicken, 
ruffed  grouse,  blue  grouse,  sage  hen,  jack 
rabbit  ducks  and  woodchuck,  it  has  given 
better  satisfaction  than  any  other  rim-fire 
.22  I  have  ever  shot. 

One  reason  why  I  admired  this  cartridge 
from  its  first  appearance  was  due  to  its  being 
inside  lubricated  which  made  possible  carry- 
ing ammunition  loose  in  the  pocket,  when 
desired,  without  worrying  about  the  lubricant 
becoming  detached,  or  picking  up  grit  which 
if  fired  through  the  barrel  would  result  in 
injury  to  its  interior.  At  that  time,  re- 
member, all  .22  rim-fire  ammunition  was 
outside  lubricated  which  was  not,  nor  is  now, 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  for  use  under  all 
conditions  to  be  met  with  in  the  hunting 
field  when  used  in  a  repeater.  One  could 
easily  guard  against  the  lubricant  becoming 
detached,  but  on  very  cold  days  trouble  was 
often  experienced  from  cartridges  clogging 
in  the  magazine  and  all  due  to  the  lubricant 
hardening  to  such  an  extent  that  the  cart- 
ridges would  fail  to  work  freely  through  the 
magazine.  And  the  trouble  was  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  make  of  rifle.  The 
mechanism  of  one  make  was  often  found  at 
fault  with  any  ammunition  but  the  trouble 
I  now  have  in  mind  was  due  solely  to  the  out- 
side lubricated  cartridges  failing  on  extremely 
cold  days  to  work  freely  through  the  maga- 
zine. And  a  jam  with  a  .22  on  a  very  cold 
day  while  hunting  no  more  ferocious  game 
than  the  long-eared  jack-rabbit  was  never 
a  thing  to  be  desired  by  yours  truly.  There- 


fore my  reasons  for  preferring  the  inside 
lubricated  .22  Special. 

This  cartridge  will  cost  more  than  the 
.22  long  rifle  but  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
worth  more  for  the  purpose  you  have  out- 
lined. The  flat  point  bullet,  the  larger  pow- 
der charge  and  the  slightly  higher  velocity 
of  the  .22  Special  are  points  worth  consider- 
ing when  making  your  selection  in  addition 
to  the  advantages  of  having  a  cartridge  with 
the  superior  inside  lubrication. 

You  can,  of  course,  obtain  the  .22  long  rifle, 
and  other  sizes,  with  smokeless  powder  and 
greaseless  bullets,  and  while  years  ago  I 
used  much  of  such  ammunition  of  a  certain 
make  without  injurious  results  to  the  barrels, 
I  am  not  advocating  such  ammunition  now. 
One  afternoon's  experience  caused  the  change. 
I  should  advise  a  rifle  to  use  the  .22  Special, 
and  use  nothing  in  it  but  Lesmok  or  Semi- 
Smokeless  cartridges  or,  failing  to  obtai» 
these,  get  either  U.M.C.  or  Winchester  black 
powder  cartridges  and  be  happy.  Dom- 
inion make  may  be  equally  good  but  cannot 
say  ^positively  as  have  never  used  any  of 
these  in  the  .22  Special  calibre.  My  ex- 
perience with  several  other  sizes  of  Dom- 
inions in  recent  years  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory and  presume  it  should  be  equally  good 
in  the  .22  Special. 

As  to  sights,  considering  the  fact  that  yo« 
do  about  as  good  work  with  open  as  with 
peep,  but  are  undecided  which  you  like  the 
best,  why  not  adopt  either  Lyman  or  Marble 
peep  for  the  tang,  a  bead  front  sight  and  a 
Lyman  or  Marble  folding  rear  sight?  Turn 
up  the  peep  and  turn  down  the  open  barrel 
sight,  or  the  reverse,  and  you  will  find  your 
rifle  equipped  with  both  types  of  sights  and 
the  rifle  admirably  sighted  for  all  game  or 
ordinary  target  work.  Here's  hoping  you 
get  the  outfit  that  gives  every  satisf actios. 
Let  us  hear  from  you  again. 

Since  reading  over  the  above,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  I  should  have  mentioned  that 
either  the  .22  long  rifle  or  .22  Winchester 
Special  cartridges  can  be  had  with  hollow 
points  which  greatly-  increase  their  killing 
power  for  small  game  shooting.  Should  yon 
decide  on  a  rifle  to  use  the  former,  thenyom 
would  have  three  rifles  from  which  to  make 
a  selection,  the  Winchester,  the  Remingto* 
and  the  Savage — all  having  thousands  •( 
admirers.  I  do  not  mention  the  Marlin  as 
I  am  not  certain  this  make  can  be  readily 
obtained  as  they  are  not  being  advertised  in 
the  magazines  now. — Editor). 
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CLARK'S  PEANUT  BUTTER 


BETTER  THAN  BUTTER 

•MEN 


NICER  THAN  JAM 


is  made  from  the  finest  grade  of  Pea- 
nuts with  the  addition  of  salt.  No  other 
ingredient  enters  into  its  composition, 
and  its  excellent  flavor  is  due  to  the 
Clark  Method  of  Preparation. 

Clark's  Peanut  Butter  is  appetizing, 
nutritious  and,  above  all,  economical. 

Invaluable  for  Home  or  Camp  use. 


W.    CLARK,   LIMITED,  MONTREAL 


"Star 
Brand" 
Ham 
and 
Bacon 

have  been  on  the  market  for  over 
sixty  years  and  are  known  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific  for  their  uniform 
excellent  quality. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  these 
in  his  stock,  write  us  direct. 

MADE  UNDER  GOVERNMENT  INSPECTION 

F.  W.  Fearman  Co. 

LIMITED 

Hamilton,  Ontario 


THE  CAMPER 

will  appreciate  a 
supply  of 

BORDEN'S 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

(Unsweetened) 

"St.  Charles","Peerless"or  "Jersey" 

It  serves  all  the  purposes  of  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow.  It  never 
curdles  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  Sold  in  convenient  size 
packages.  Send  for  our  recipe 
book,  "The  Borden  Way." 

Borden  Milk  Co.,  Limited 

MONTREAL 


7  \  

CATARACT  VALLEY  CAMP— 1917 

Adeline  Baxter 


WHEN  one  has  experienced  and  enjoyed 
a  taste  of  camp  life  in  the  mountains 
it  is  difficult  not  to  succumb  to  the 
seductive  lure  of  a  few  printed  lines,  such  as 
these:  "The  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  will  hold 
its  Annual  Camp  in  Cataract  Valley,  near 
Hector,  B.C.,  beginning  July  17  and  extending 
to  July  31." — insignificant  enough  to  the  un- 
initiated, but  fraught  with  meaning  to  those, 
who  know.  Early  in  the  spring  of  the  current 
year  such  an  announcement  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  writer  before  whose  inward, 
longing  eye  there  immediately  arose  visions 
of  peaceful  valleys,  roaring  cataracts,  placid 
lakes  and  towering, ^snow-capped  mountains. 

These  sad  times  of  war  (with  so  many  ol  the 
Club  members  absent  on  active  service — 
some  never  to  return)  rather  discourage  one 
from  indulging  in  attendance  at  these  annual 
gatherings  of  the  Alpine  Club,  yet,  when  one 
realizes  that  the  absent  members  desire  the 
remaining  ones  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Camp  with  all  possible  enthusiasm,  attend- 
ance becomes  as  much  a  matter  of  duty  as  of 
pleasure. 

Cataract  Valley!  Magic  words,  conjuring 
up  visions  of  a  charming  trail  which  runs  up 
the  valley  just  over  the  Great  Divide,  south- 
ward from  Hector,  B.C.  Memories  of  all  the 
beloved  scenes  and  sounds  and  woodsy  odors 
come  surging  to  the  mind  and  one  is  impatient 
to  be  there.  The  appointed  time  cannot  come 
too  soon. 

At  last  the  long  looked  for  opening  day 
arrives.  On  board  the  westbound  transcon- 
tinental train  are  some  rather  odd-looking 


individuals,  who  are  somewhat  of  an  enigma 
to  the  rest  of  the  passengers  until  some  en- 
lightened one,  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the 
uncanny  rucksacks  and  formidable  ice-axes 
whispers  to  his  wondering  fellows :  "Mountain 
climbers!"  Meanwhile,  one  of  the  "queer" 
ones  spying  upon  the  coat  or  hat  of  another  of 
his  kind  the  symbolic  green,  grey  and  white 
colors  of  the  Club,  hails  the  wearei  thereof  as 
"Brother".  Although  hitherto  total  strangers 
to  one  another,  the  magic  of  that  symbol 
breaks  down  all  barriers  and  immediately 
establishes  a  fraternal  bond. 

Arrived  at  Hector,  the  eccentric  ones 
detrain.  The  ladies  disappear  foi  a  little  into 
a  mysterious  car  which  stands  upon  the  siding, 
but  shortly  emerge  transformed  in  appearance 
and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  their 
male  companions.  How  good  it  feels  to  be 
untrammelled  by  the  accustomed  skirt! 

The  1917  Camp  was  held  in  a  beautiful 
piney  grove  on  the  site  of  the  Camp  of  1913, 
about  thiee  miles  south  of  Hector.  On  the 
east  towered  spurs  and  buttresses  of  the  great 
Victoria  Ridge.  Westward  lay  the  great 
mass  of  Cathedral  Mountain  with  its  little 
rocky  "Vanguard"  rising  directly  up  from  the 
camping  ground,  while  away  to  the  south 
could  be  seen  the  rocky  pinnacles  of  Wiwaxy 
and  huge  Odaray  looming  in  the  distance. 
The  work  of  making  Camp  had  been  rendered 
a  little  less  arduous  this  year  owing  to  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  "furniture"  of  the  1913 
Camp  was  available  for  use.  Dining  tent, 
kitchen  and  Gentlemen's  Quarters  were  easy 
of  access,  but  the  ladies  were  for  some  in- 
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FREE 


en  uou 


Hallam's  Trapper's  Guide— 96  pages; 
illustrated;  English  or  French;  tells  how 
and  where  to  trap;  what  bait  and  traps  to 
use;  is  full  of  useful  information. 

Hallam's  Trappers'  Supply  Catalog- 
do  pages;  illustrated;  rifles,  traps,  animal 
baits,  headlights,  fish  nets  and  all  neces- 
sary trappers'  and  sportsmen's  supplies  at 
low  prices. 

Hallam's  Raw  Fur  News— Gives 
latest  prices  and  advance  in- 
formation on  the  raw  fur 
market. 

Write  to-day. 

Address  giving 
number  as 
below. 


imited 


171  HALLAM  BUILDING, 
TORONTO. 


Manufacturers  to 

HIS  MAJESTY 
KIKC  GEORGE  V. 


Hardy's  The  Great  British  Specialists 

In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


THE  GREAT 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
says  "  We  must 
never  forget  that  it 
is  to  HARDY 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


THE  "DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel-hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's."  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75%  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.  All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  ex- 
perts whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS 
have  been  awarded.  Length  9-ft.,  weight  b}4  ozs.;  9-ft  6-ins.,  weight  5%  ozs.; 
10-ft.,  weight  6  ozs.  All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings. 
PRICE— Rod,  with  one  top  only,  $18.37;  with  two  tops,  $22.04.  If  in  Bamboo 
protector  case  to  carry  THE  WHOLE  ROD,  $2.44  extra. 

DRY  FLIES— As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford, 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc.,  60  cents  per  doz. 

GUT  CASTS — The  Anglo-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 
Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto 
to  medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 
8/6d.  per  doz.  or  $2.08,  9-ft.  11 /-per  doz.  or  $2.69. 

Hardy  Bros., Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 
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ROSIN'S   HAVANA  CIGARS 


$12.00  per  100 


$9.00  per  100 


ROSIN'S  AMBASSADORS 


ROSIN'S  DIPLOMATS 


5%  incl 


5  in< 


mm 


$8.00  per  100 


$5.50  per  100 


ROSIN'S  ROYALS 


ROSIN'S  CUBANS 


5  inches 


4%in< 


$4.50  per  100  ROSIN'S  JUNIORS  4  \Qi 

All  our  cigars  arc  packed  50  to  the  box,  with  the  exception  of  Rosin's  Ambassador.   These  are  packed  25  to  the 
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II  —  II  —  II       I  i— 1 1  —  ii^^h  —  II  —  1^ 

I  Treat  Yourself  and  Friends  to  | 

|    GENUINE  HAVANAS  | 

IB  We'll  send  them  on  Free  Trial  direct  from  our  factory  to  yourself  or 
$  your  friends.  [Hj 

M         The  cigars  shown  on  opposite  page  are  all  manufactured  in  our  own  H 

IH  sanitary  factory  by  expert  cigarmakers,  and  are  sold  direct  to  consumer  ffl 

■]  by  the  box.    We  send  them  out  in  proper  fresh  conditions — you  will  find  H 

g  it  a  treat  to  smoke  a  real  fresh  Havana  instead  of  the  dried  out  or  re-  [jg 

"  moistened  article  you  have  been  in  the  custom  of  getting  over  the  retail  ng 
counter. 

EVERY  CIGAR  CARRIES  A  FREE  TRIAL  GUARANTEE 


m 


We,  as  the  manufacturers,  are  directly  responsible  to  you  for  their  r= 

quality.    They  are  made  of  the  finest  Havana  tobaccos  the  island  of  Cuba  H 

produces — real  pure,  clean,  clear,  long  Havana  leaves.    We  make  them  in  H 

seven  sizes — choose  the  size  you  think  would  suit  you  best.    We  ship  B 

them  to  you  or  your  friends  prepaid  at  our  risk,  ask  you  to  smoke  half  a  [§§ 

dozen  cigars  and  if  they  don't  bring  you  more  satisfaction  than  any  cigar  ng 

you  ever  smoked,  return  them  to  us  at  our  expense.    The  trial  will  not  have  n= 

cost  you  a  cent.    This  is  a  broad,  unqualified  guarantee;  you  and  your  U 

friends  are  the  judges,  try  us  out.  [§ 

With  the  exception  of  Ambassadors  (which  are  packed  25  to  the  box)  S 

all  our  cigars  are  packed  50  to  the  box.  B 

We  don't  make  cheap  cigars,  but  we  can  sell  you  these  High  Grade  M 

Havanas  for  no  more  money  than  what  you  would  pay  for  inferior  goods  r= 

at  a  retailer's.    Cigars  of  our  Quality  will  cost  you  at  least  50%  to  75%  ^ 

more  over  the  retail  counter.  H 

LET  US  LOOK  AFTER  YOUR  FRIENDS  AT  XMAS  | 
Send  us  his  name  and  address  and  enclose  your  card  saying  they  are  H 
with  your  compliments,  and  we  will  forward  him  in  time  for  Xmas  prepaid,  B 
an  order  of  our  Havana  cigars  with  your  card  enclosed,  and  write  him  that  {a 
the  order  is  with  your  compliments.  There  is  nothing  he  will  appreciate  g 
after  his  Xmas  dinner  more  than  these  fresh  genuine  Havanas. 

OUR    OFFER   TO  YOU 

Write  us  on  your  business  stationery,  stating  position  held,  or  state  gj 

occupation  and  references,  and  we  will  send  you  an  order  on  approval,  ra 

You  may  smoke  half  a  dozen  cigars  and  return  the  balance  to  us  at  our  M 
expense  if  you  are  not  completely  satisfied.    If  you  are  pleased  and  keep 

the  cigars,  you  agree  to  remit  the  price  as  shown  on  opposite  page.  Bl 

If  money  accompanies  order,  the  same  conditions  apply.    If  not  Bl 

satisfied,  money  will  be  promptly  refunded  on  return  of  cigars  after  samp-  g] 

ling  half  a  dozen.  « 

WHEN  ORDERING  STATE  IF  YOU  WISH  LIGHT,  DARK  OR  U 

MEDIUM  CIGARS.  j|j 

ROSIN  BROS:  i 

(Ml 

31  Sandwich  St.,  Windsor,  Ont  jgj 
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explicable  reason  condemned  to  "walk  the 
plank"  across  the  turbulent  Cataract  Brook 
in  order  to  reach  thtir  wigwams.  Some  soon 
became  quite  expert  in  negotiating  the  some- 
times slippery  logs,  but  others  to  the  last 
required  the  constant  aid  of  alpenstock  to 
effect  a  crossing. 

To  one  who  had  been  denied  the  privilege 
of  attending  Camp  for  several  years  the 
majority  of  the  faces  seen  there  this  summer 
were  strange.  The  genial  secretary,  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  there  of  course  to  welcome  every 
one,  also  the  indispensable  Mi.  Richardson 
who  with  a  few  able  and  willing  workers  had 
spent  the  previous  week  "making  Camp". 
One  could  not  but  miss,  however,  the  familiar 
faces,  of  many  of  the  older  members.  The 
very  name  of  Camp  immediately  suggests 
Dr.  Fred  Bell,  Captain  Oliver  Wheeler,  Col. 
W.  W.  Fostei  and  many,  many  others  who  in  a 
different  kind  of  camp,  are  facing  sterner 
problems  than  the  conquest  of  a  mountain. 
But  mountaineers  do  not  long  stand  on  eere- 
mony  and  before  the  end  of  the  first  day  no 
one  could  feel  a  stranger  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
jolly  company.  From  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass were  members  representing  various  walks 
of  life.  One  of  the  many  delights  of  Camp 
life  is  the  associating  with  our  fellow  members, 
exchanging  ideas  and  getting  new  points  of 
view.  It  was  good,  also,  to  know  that  our 
Amei  ican  members  several  of  whom  were  with 
us  this  yeai  were  in  very  truth  and  deed  our 
own  brethren. 

Evidently  the  Weather  Man  had  planned 
to  favor  our  camping  season  with  his  very 
choicest  brand,  for  perfect  day  succeeded 
perfect  day,  and  all  projected  expeditions 
could  be  carried  out  without  hindrance.  When 
Director  Wheeler  anived  in  Camp  a  day  01  so 
after  the  opening  he  found  almost  every 
member  off  upon  some  tramp  or  climb  and  all 
eager  on  the  morrow  for  whatever  expedition 
might  be  in  order.  In  the  two  weeks  during 
which  Camp  was  held  twenty-one  new  mem- 
bers made  their  graduation  climbs,  the 
majority  on  Cathedral  Mountain,  some  on 
Odaray,  others  on  Huber,  while  one  lady  won 
her  right  to  Active  membership  on  a  peak  of 
Victoria  Ridge.  Professional  guides,  or  old 
members,  tried  and  true,  are  of  course  in 
charge  of  these  graduating  parties,  for  a 
graduation  climb  is  no  light  matter  and  not 
to  be  attempted  by  any  one  without  the 
proper  equipment  of  climbing  garb,  nailed 
boots,  and  a  competent  person  in  charge. 
Only  the  comparatively  safe  walks  are  allowed 
by  the  Executive  to  be  taken  by  the  laity,  and 
no  one  must  leave  Camp  for  the  shortest 


stroll,  without  obtaining  permission.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  this  to  be  a  most  necessary 
rule. 

The  Swiss  Guides,  kindly  loaned  to  the 
Club  as  usual  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  were  not  the  least  interesting 
feature  of  the  Camp,  and  often  unconsciously 
played  the  additional  role  of  entertainer  round 
the  evening  Camp  Fire.  Sometimes  a  few 
skilfully  directed  questions  would  elicit  from 
them  most  interesting  tales  of  adventure,  all 
the  more  fascinating  on  account  of  the  broken 
English  and  native  expressions  of  the  nar- 
lator.  Christian  Jorimann's  account  of  his 
fear  of  being  "put  in  the  arrest"  foi  allowing 
the  soup  to  be  burned,  and  his  attempts  to 
disguise  its  flavor  by  the  addition  of  "two 
and  one-half  pounds  of  nutmeg",  fairly 
convulsed  his  hearers;  while  equally  enter- 
taining was  Conrad  Kain's  description  of 
"how  he  played  the  shentleman." 

A  number  of  members  who  in  previous 
years  had  shared  in  some  of  the  more  strenu- 
ous climbing,  were  this  year  quite  contented 
with  expeditions  much  less  ambitious  than 
the  ascent  of  the  very  high  mountains.  To 
find  interest  and  enjoyment  one  had  only  to 
follow  the  delightful  bridle  path  up  the  valley 
by  Cataract  Creek  to  lovely  Lake  O'Hara,  six 
miles  distant.  Or,  going  further  on,  one 
might  ascent  McArthur  Pass,  a  beautiful 
park-like  region  abounding  in  lovely  flowers 
and  graceful  larches,  with  glorious  views  on 
each  hand.  The  charming  trail  up  this  pass 
leads  at  length  to  the  secluded  solitude  of 
Lake  McArthur,  a  noble  body  of  water  lying 
in  a  rockbound  basin  and  fed  by  two  large 
Glaciers.  When  visited  in  July  it  was  just 
breaking  its  icy  fetters  and  the  gentle  zephyis 
blowing  over  it  felt  decidedly  Arctic.  Again 
with  the  upper  camp  at  Lake  O'Hara  as  a 
starting  point,  expeditions  to  the  snow 
covered  Opabin  Pass  were  made,  and  in 
another  direction,  by  ascending  a  series  of 
"hanging  valleys,"  Lake  Oesa  (Ice  Lake) 
at  the  foot  of  Abbot  Pass  was  within  easy 
reach.  This  Lake  at  an  altitude  of  7390  feet 
is  fed  by  glaciers  and  is  remarkable  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  ice  can  be  found  in  its  waters 
during  every  month  of  the  year.  Another 
excursion  well  worth  the  taking  was  that 
known  as  the  "Two  Day  Trip"  which  led  by 
way~of  Lake  O'Hara  up  the  heights  by  Lake 
Oesa  to  the  summit  of  Abbot  Pass,  9588  feet, 
whence  is  obtained  a  wonderful  view.  Then 
downward  to  the  noith  over  the  long  Victoria 
Glacier,  through  the  treacherous  "Death 
Trap";  up  again,  a  long  slow  climb  oyer  the 
snows  of  Mitre  Pass,  and  down  into  Paradise 
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BUY  Hallam  G  UARANTEED 

FURS 


rtV  fipM  DIRECT  FROM 
0Y  n   TRAPPER  to  YOU 


No  matter 
where  you 
live,  you  can 
obtain  the 
latest  styles 
and  the 
highest 

quality  in  Fur  sets  or  garments  from  Hallam's  by  mail.  All 
Hallam  garments  are  high  quality  Furs — yet  can  be  obtained 
by  you  direct  by  mail  at  lower  prices  than  elsewhere  for  the 
same  quality — every  Hallam  garment  is  guaranteed. 


Such  Low  Prices 


W7Vi\r  Wick  C^ctry  Qoll  at    Because,  in  the  first  place,  we  buy  our 
11V       C  V^ail  <X\.    skina  direct  from  the  Trapper,  and  sell 

direct  to  you  for  cash,  saving  you  a  great 
share  of  the  middlemen's  profits — high 
store  rent — bad  accounts — salesman's 
salaries.  Then  you  are  sure  of  satisfaction  when  you  buy  by  mail  from  Hallam. 
You  see  the  articles  in  your  own  home  and  can  examine  them  without  inter- 
ference— if  the  goods  do  not  please  YOU  in  a"ny  way — you  can  simply  send 
them  back  AT  OUR  EXPENSE,  and  we  will  cheerfully  return  your  money — 
you  are  not  out  one  cent  This  compels  us  to  give  "extra  good  value  as 
we  cannot  afford  to  have  goods  returned. 

The  articles  illustrated  in  this  advertisement  are  fair  samples  of 
Hallam's  great  values  and  will  be  sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 


1506 


1506.  Driving  Coat  of  Fine  Muskrat. 
45  inch  length,  beautifully  designed. 
Skins  are  of  fine  quality;  even,  dark 
colors,  carefully  matched,  and  work- 
manship is  faultless.  Lined  with 
heavy  guaranteed  brown  satin — new 
style  collar,  which  can  be  worn  as  a 
high  Chin-chin  or  flat  as  in  small 
illustration.  Finished  at  waist  line 
with  half  belt.  In  sizes  32  to  42, 
bust. 

$75.00,  delivered  to  you. 


1686.  Handsome  Manchurian  Wolf 
Set.  Newest  design,  made  from  fine 
jet  black  silky  skins.  The  large  stole 
is  in  two  skin  style,  wide  across  the 
back,  and  shoulders — trimmed  with 
heads,  tails  and  paws.  Muff  is  large 
and  comfortable,  made  over  soft 
down  bed — has  wrist  cord  and  is 
trimmed  with  head  and  tail — lined 
with  corded  silk  poplin.  Exceptional 
value. 

$13.50  per  set,  delivered  to  you. 


1508.  Muff  to  match  in  new  melon  shape  (as  illustrated),  or  in  pillow  style. 
$11.50  delivered  to  you. 

1507.    Hat  to  match,  silk  lined.    $7.50,  delivered  to  you. 
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Valley — achievement  enough  for  one  day. 
Refreshed  by  a  night's  rest  in  the  tents 
provided  there,  the  return  trip  was  made  by 
way  of  the  Wastach  Pass,  over  the  Wenkch- 
emna  Glaciei,  thence  over  Opabin  Pass,  and 
back  to  O'Hara  and  the  home  camp,  alto- 
gether a  trip  of  about  twenty  miles  but  won- 
derfully varied  scenery. 

Descriptions  of  the  big  climbs  of  this  year 
must  be  left  to  the  pens  of  others  since  the 
writer,  with  the  hope  of  achieving  Mt. 
Victoria  later  on,  contented  herself  with  the 
minor  expeditions  in  the  valleys.  Of  these, 
a  trip  to  Sherbrooke  Lake  made  an  interesting 
little  walk  of  about  eighteen  miles,  while 
another  day  a  trip  to  Field  was  accomplished. 
This  latter  was  undertaken  by  a  party  of  lour 
who  were  entrusted  with  commissions  of 
responsibility  varying  from  the  purchase  of  a 
tooth  brush  to  a  supply  of  butter  for  the  cook. 
Familiar  though  the  landscape  may  be  by 
previous  acquaintance  from  the  observation 
car  of  a  moving  train,  the  country  between 
Hector  and  Field,  when  traversed  on  foot  is  a 
revelation.  While  enjoying  to  the  full  every 
glorious  view  which  bursts  upon  the  sight  af 
every  turn,  one  more  readily  comprehends 
the  rapid  westward  grade  and  appreciates  the 
wonderful  engineering  feat  which  enabled  the 
railway  to  overcome  it.  A  four  hour's  tramp 
brought  us  to  the  hospitable  doors  of  the  Mt. 
Stephen  House  just  in  time  for  lunch.  Being 
undesirous  of  retracing  oui  steps  up  the  steep 
grade  to  Hector  we  giatefully  availed  our- 
selves of  the  evening  eastbound  train  and 
covered  the  seven  miles  in  about  half  an  hour. 
A  three  mile  tramp  homeward  from  the 
station  completed  a  glorious  day. 

Arrived  home  in  Camp  a  study  of  the 
bulletin  board  revealed  the  hoped  for  notice 
that  "A  selected  party  would  climb  Mt. 
Victoria  by  the  Huber  route  on  Saturday." 
On  Friday  evening  the  "select"  set  off  to 
spend  the  night  at  the  upper  camp  at  Lake 
O'Hara.  Unusual  for  such  an  altitude  and 
for  the  late  hour  was  the  heat  experienced  on 
that  six  mile  walk.  The  air  was  close  and 
murky  and  threatening  clouds  boded  ill  for 
the  morrow.  By  the  time  camp  was  reached 
rain  was  falling  and  a  fierce  thunderstorm 
held  sway  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night. 
Morning  came  with  still  more  rain,  effectually 
drowning  all  lingering  hopes  of  the  coveted 
climb.  The  temperature  was  perceptibly 
dropping  and  before  long  the  rain  had  turned 
to  sleet  and  soon  a  lively  snow  storm  was  in 
progress.  The  extra  coats  and  sweaters  upon 
which  maledictions  had  been  plentifully 
bestowed  in  the  heat  of  the  previous  night 


were  now  thrice  blessed  and  though  the  camp 
fire  strove  bravely  to  send  forth  warmth  and 
comfort,  the  cook  tent  stove  also  held  at- 
tractions. However,  the  benefits  it  radiated 
were  more  than  offset  by  the  toll  of  tears 
extracted  by  its  smoke  and  its  votaries  were 
glad  to  dart  out  again  into  the  cold,  cruel 
world  of  snow.  Of  couise,  every  one  was 
enjoying  himself  immensely,  nevertheless, 
whispers  of  "back  to  the  lower  camp"  became 
audible,  and  before  night  several  desertions 
were  repoited. 

With  the  snow  ever  falling  and  the  tem- 
perature still  lowering,  those  who  remained 
passed  a  decidedly  chilly  night.  Though  the 
date  was  July  29,  a  truly  wintry  landscape 
greeted  us  when  morning  dawned.  Snow 
was  still  falling  when  the  pack  train  arrived 
bringing  mail.  Was  it  the  most  auspicious 
moment  in  which  to  receive  from  a  solicitous 
relative  sizzling  in  Winnipeg,  the  advice, 
"Better  stay  where  you  are,  90  degrees  in  the 
shade  here"? 

To  create  a  diversion  it  was  suggested  that 
a  snow  man  be  made,  and  the  snow  being  five 
inches  deep  this  was  easily  accomplished. 
While  some  thus  played  an  artist  from  New 
York  seized  the  opportunity  to  paint  "a 
winter  scene,"  and  the  moving  picture 
camera  registered  some  wonderful  effects. 
All  thoughts  of  climbing  had,  of  course,  been 
long  since  abandoned  and  our  homeward 
journey  to  the  main  camp,  instead  of  the 
triumphal  march  anticipated,  was  a  humble 
procession  of  chastened  souls. 

The  allotted  period  for  Camp  was  now 
almost  at  an  end,  and  the  company  had  begun 
to  disperse,  all  feeling  refreshed  and  in- 
vigorated, and  each  one  carrying  his  own 
particular  store  of  happy  memories.  Until 
the  sensation  has  been  experienced  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  what  a  wonderful  stimulus 
it  is  to  sojourn  among  the  mountains.  To  a 
true  mountain  lover  their  delights  never  pall 
but  grow  dearer  year  by  year,  and  one's 
chief  regret  is  the  inability  to  describe  the 
glories  to  others. 

"Ye  tumbling  streams  and  towering  peaks, 
That'  fill  my  soul  with  ecstacy. 
Belittle  every  tongue  that  speaks. 
Would  that  I  might  sing  praise  to  thee! 
And  tell  the  world  of  raptures  rare 
Which  I  behold;  but  I  am  dumb. 
The  spell  is  on  me — visions  fair 
Fill  my  poor  brain,  but  words  won't  come." 


ON  STRETCHING  BOARDS 

H.  C.  Haddon 


FIRST"    says  the  old  recipe  for  jugged 
hare  "catch    your    hare."    So  with 
trapping.  But  often  with  the  amateur 
arises  a  doubt  as  to  the  best  method  of 
stretching  his  fur  after  he  has  caught  it.  For 
him,  then,  are  these  lines  written. 

There  are  now  on  the  market  metal  fur- 
stretchers  that  may  be  adapted  to  most  of  the 
smaller  furbearers.  In  their  way  they  are  an 
excellent  institution,  for  they  allow  the  air  to 
circulate  inside  the  skin;  but  boards  of  all 
kinds  are  so  easily  made  that  the  purchased 
article  is  really  unnecessary. 

For  the  smaller  animals  dry  goods  boxes 
ake  very  fair  boards.,  They  must  be  thin — 


not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
should  be  planed  and  sandpapered  until  they 
are  quite  smooth.  If  you  neglect  this  you  will 
find  difficulty  in  removing  your  skins  after 
they  are  dried.  _ 

Among  the  various  methods  in  use  the 
simplest  are  the  one  piece,  two  piece  and  three 
piece  boards.  The  one  piece  stretcher,  as  its 
name  implies  is  simply  a  single  board  (No.  1) 
and  this  style  is  generally  used  for  muskrats 
and  the  other  cheaper  furs.  It  is  so  simple 
that  no  other  explanation  is  needed. 

The  two  piece  board  is  simply  an  adaption 
of  this,  and  consists  of  a  board  the  same  as 
No.  1  with  the  addition  of  a  keyboard  (No.  2) 
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The  skin  is  placed  on  the  board,  back  to  one 
side,  belly  and  front  legs  on  the  other  side. 
The  skin  is  pulled  down  as  tight  as  it  will  go 
and  the  two  hind  legs  are  tacked  in  place  one 
on  either  side  of  the  board.  The  keyboard  is 
then  slipped  along  the  back  between  the  skin 
and  the  board.  If  your  board  is  the  right  size 
the  skin  will  be  fairly  tight,  and  the  addition 
of  the  keyboard  will  remove  any  looseness. 
Place  a  tack  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  another 
on  the  other  side  of  the  board  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stomach,  then  pull  the  underlip  up  to 
meet  the  nose  and  keep  in  place  with  another 
tack.  When  dry  remove  the  key  board  first 
and  the  skin  will  slip  off  easily. 

The  three  piece  board  (No.  3)  is  a  little  more 
complicated,  but  they  will  stretch  the  skin 
to  its  fullest  possible  extent.  Insert  the  two 
side  pieces  into  the  skin,  draw  the  skin  down 
tight  and  fasten  the  hind  legs.  This  gives  you 
the  length.  Then  insert  the  wedge  between 
the  two  boards.  This  will  give  you  the  width. 
It  is  not  always  necessaiy  to  insert  the  wedge 
to  its  full  length,  as  long  as  the  skin  is  tight. 
Do  not  stretch  skins  too  tight — only  until  all 
looseness  is  taken  up.  If  you  stretch  them  too 
much  you  make  the  fur  appear  thin.  These 
three  types  of  boards  will  answer  all  purposes, 
except  for  animals  skinned  open  such  as  bear 
and  beaver. 


For  the  larger  animals  as  wolf  or  otter,  of 
course  thicker  boards  or  shakes  must  be  used. 

It  is  very  hard  to  give  a  uniform  size  for 
stretching  boards,  for  the  reason  that  sizes 
of  skins  vary  from  one  section  to  another. 
However,  the  following  will  be  found  to  be 
somewhat  approximate.  These  sizes  are  all 
for  large  skins,  or  smal  er  ones  you  will  need 
to  cut  the  boards  down  somewhat. 

Mink — Length  of  board  30  inches;  width 
at  shoulder  4  inches. 

Marten — Length  of  board  28-30  inches; 
width  at  shoulder  3^-4J^  inches. 

Muskrat — Length  of  board  22  inches;  width 
at  shoulder  5-5  ^  inches. 

Weasel — Length  of  board  18  inches;  width 
at  shoulder  2-2^  inches. 

Skunk — Length  of  board  30  inches;  width 
at  shoulder  5-53^  inches. 

Raccoon — Length  of  board  34  inches;  width 
at  shoulder  8-83^  inches. 

Fox — Length  of  board  45  inches;  width  at 

shoulder  5J^-6  inches. 

Otter — Length  of  board  64  inches;  width 
at  shoulder  5  3^-6  }4  inches. 


MINK  TRAPPING 

H.  C.  H ADDON 


In  districts  where  they  have  not  been  much 
trapped  mink  are  comparatively  easy  to  catch, 
but  they  soon  learn  by  experience,  and  become 
very  sly  and  cunning.  Although  they  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  the  water  yet  they  are 
not  entirely  aquatic  animals,  and  they  may 
often  be  found  a  considerable  distance  away 
from  any  water  at  all.  Especially  is  this  true 
in  the  mating  or  "running"  time,  when  the 
male  animals  will  often  travel  overland  for 
many  miles. 

Mink  are  found,  more  or  less,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  different  districts  will  often  show  a  dis- 
tinct variety.  For  instance  skins  from  Maine 
and  the  north  eastern  states  are  small  and 
dark,  while  those  from  Manitoba  are  larger, 
but  not  so  well  colored.  Again  the  Pacific 
Coast  mink  are  usually  small,  and  of  a  poor 
color. 

In  determining  the  value  of  mink  skins  the 
size  is  not  of  as  much  importa  nee  as  the  color 


and  the  thickness  of  the  fur.  A  small  dark 
well  furred  skin  is  always  worth  more  than  a 
large  light  colored  one. 

Mink  may  be  taken  either  on  land  or  in  the 
water,  and  either  with  blind  or  baited  sets. 

Any  of  the  trapping  guides  issued  by  the 
many  fur  houses  will  tell  you  to  set  your  trap 
at  the  entrance  to  the  animal's  den.  This,  I 
must  admit,  is  a  very  good  way — if  you  can 
first  find  the  den.  But  usually  in  the  river 
bank  or  creek  side  are  to  be  found  so  many 
different  holes  and  crevices  that  it  is  only  by 
accident  that  a  den  can  usually  be  found.  If 
you  know  of  a  creek  or  small  river  on  which  a 
couple  of  mink  have  taken  up  their  abode,  it 
is  not  usually  a  very  hard  matter  to  trap  them. 
While  not  pairing  up  in  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  the  word,  yet  mink  often  seem  to  run  in 
couples,  and  if  you  can  catch  one  you  can  often 
rely  on  catching  another  to  go  with  it. 

Usually  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  water,  and  along  the  banks  and  around 
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turned  up  roots  or  log  jams  is  the  best  place 
to  set  your  traps.  Underneath  bridges  or 
culverts  is  especially  good — even  though  the 
bridge  is  in  fairly  constant  use.  A  spring  that 
does  not  freeze  up  is  often  visited,  and  though 
mink  tracks  near  a  certain  place  are  fairly 
plentiful,  yet  that  is  no  guide  that  the  animals 
are  still  there.  They  are  very  erratic  in  their 
habits,  remaining  near  one  place  for  weeks 
at  a  time  and  then  wandering  off  day  aftei 
day.  If  your  trap  is  set  in  a  good  place  do  not 
get  discouraged,  for  the  chances  are  that  a 
mink  will  find  it  in  the  end — but  be  sure  when 
he  does  come  that  way  that  the  bait  is  fresh 
and  the  trap  is  in  good  working  order. 

Before  the  snow  comes  too  deep  I  know  of  no 
way  more  deadly  than  to  dig  out  a  little 
pocket  in  the  bank  or  find  a  convenient  crevice 
in  the  rocks  or  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  there 
make  my  set.  For  bait  give  me  the  intestines 
of  a  grouse  or  rabbit  every  time.  Fish  may 
often  be  used  to  make  good  catches,  but  very 
few  animals  will  pass  by  a  good  rich-smelling 
bait  made  of  intestines.  Understand  they 
must  not  be  rotten — simply  "ripe" — and  when 
they  have  passed  that  stage  they  must  be  re- 
placed by  fresher  bait.  Blood  is  good  at  all 
times,  and  chicken  feathers  will  often  help  to 
attract  the  animal's  attention  in  the  first 
place. 

Or  else  I  simply  make  little  pens  (called 
cubby  sets  by  many  trappers)  out  of  rocks  or 
rotten  wood.  Leave  only  one  entrance,  and 
fill  up  all  chinks  and  put  a  roof  on,  then  cover 
everything  over  with  dead  leaves  or  snow,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Leave  the  entrance  clear 
of  course,  and  set  your  trap  there,  placing  the 
bait  at  the  back  of  the  pen,  and  if  your  set  is 
correctly  made  you  will  get  your  game. 

There  are  dozens  of  different  water  sets, 
but  except  early  in  the  fall  they  are  not  of 
much  use,  as  the  creeks  and  rivers  generally 
freeze  over. 

On  a  small  creek,  the  barricade  set  will  often 
prove  successful.  To  make  this  simply  drive 
a  number  of  stakes  across  the  creek  from  bank 
to  bank,  taking  care  that  they  are  close  enough 
together  to  prevent  the  mink  from  squeezing 
through.  At  the  sides  where  the  water  is  only 
a  couple  of  inches  or  so  deep,  leave  an  opening 
and  set  your  trap  there.  If  there  are  any 
muskrats  around  you  will  catch  them  in  this 
set. 

If  you  are  on  the  shores  of  a  lake  there  are 
generally  a  number  of  dead  roots  or  hollow 
logs  lying  half  out  of  the  water,  and  these  are 
sure  to  be  visited  by  mink.  If  you  cannot  find 
a  good  place  to  set  your  trap  you  can  easily 
make  one  by  rolling  a  log  to  within  six  inches 


of  the  water's  edge,  and  setting  your  trap — 
covered  and  without  bait — between  the  log 
and  the  water.  Any  mink  coming  along 
simply  has  to  walk  between  the  water  and  the 
log,  even  if  it  busts,  him— -as  it  will  do  if  your 
trap  is  set  right.  When  trapping  near  water 
always  stake  your  trap  chains  well  out  in  deep 
water.  As  soon  as  it  is  caught  the  mink  will 
always  take  to  the  water,  and  the  weight  of 
the  trap  will  drown  it. 

A  No.  0  trap  will  usually  hold  a  mink  as 
long  as  it  is  not  staked  solidly,  but  a  No.  1 
or  No.  1 Y2  is  a  better  size  to  use. 

Mink  are  often  caught  in  traps  set  for 
muskrats,  and  you  will  find  it  a  good  safe  rule 
that  where  ever  there  are  muskrats — in  any 
numbers — there  also  will  you  find  mink. 
Indeed  when  you  are  trapping  them  regularly 
you  will  be  surprised  in  how  many  out  of  the 
way  places  this  persistent  little  furbearer  will 
turn  up. 

Young  and  inexperienced  animals  are  so 
easily  caught  that  many  trappers  will  not 
believe  that  the  mink  is  capable  of  any  cunning 
but  it  is  only  when  you  have  run  up  against 
some  trap-shy  old  veteran  that  you  realize 
what  an  able  opponent  you  have. 

To  catch  an  old  timer  like  this  you  have  to 
make  a  study  of  the  individual.  Watch  his 
tracks,  and  you  will  often  find  that  he  uses 
the  same  runway  time  and  time  again.  Find 
if  you  can  where  this  runway  narrows  down 
to  an  inch  or  so  between  the  bank  and  the 
water,  and  here  is  a  good  place  to  make  your 
set,  using  no  bait,  and  hiding  your  trap  as  well 
as  you  can.  Your  success  will  depend  on  your 
skill. 

Another  good  method  that  is  worth  a  trial 
is  to  take  the  offal  of  a  chicken — head,  feet, 
feathers,  etc. — and  place  in  a  hollow  tree,  or 
in  a  drift  of  dead  wood  or  some  place  where  it 
is  sheltered  from  the  snow.  Set  your  trap 
among  the  feathers,  taking  care  that  trap  and 
chain  are  both  carefully  covered.  Then 
sprinkle  round,  or  rub  on  the  edge  of  the  tree 
the  contents  of  the  musk  sacks  of  either  a 
weasel  or  a  mink,  or  even  a  skunk.  The  idea 
is  to  make  the  mink  believe  that  here  is  where 
another  animal  has  killed — and  most  animals 
will  investigate  on  the  chance  of  finding  some 
forgotten  fragment.  Blood  and  feathers  and 
skunk  smell  will  always  allay  the  suspicious 
of  a  flesh  eating  animal,  and  this  combination 
can  furnish  many  good  sets. 

For  bait  you  have  a  wide  variety,  for  the 
mink  is  not  a  very  particular  feeder.  Per- 
sonally I  have  found  that  next  to  intestines 
red  squirrels  are  as  good  as  anything.  Rabbit 
heads,  old  fish  heads,  frogs,  muskrats,  rotten 
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eggs  are  all  good.  I  have  even  met  with 
success  with  salt  fish  and  canned  sardines. 
There  are  several  scents  that  are  attractive 
to  mink,  but  their  merits  should  be  regarded 
with  caution.  That  they  all  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  attraction  for  the  animal  I  do  not 
doubt,  but  they  will  not  draw  an  animal  as  far 
as  you  think,  and  after  being  -exposed  to  the 
weather  for  a  day  or  so  they  lose  much  of  their 
strength. 

For  a  home  made  preparation  fish  oil  is  as 
good  as  any.  The  musk  sacks  of  a  mink  them- 


selves form  a  good  lure,  and  this  is  also  true 
of  a  set  at  which  you  have  caught  a  mink. 
Just  because  everything  is  torn  up  and  scented 
do  not  remove  your  trap,  for  every  mink  that 
you  catch  there  will  increase  the  attraction  of 
the  set.  Mink  may  also  be  taken  in  box 
traps,  but  they  will  soon  gnaw  their  way  out 
unless  the  trap  is  visited  in  time. 

The  skins  should  be  cased,  and  well  fleshed, 
and  should  be  shipped  without  turning — that 
is,  flesh  side  out. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS 


Query—  Please  give  me  a  good  set  for  white 
weasel. 

B.  C.  A-  F.  S. 

Answer. — White  weasel,  known  also  as  the 
Ermine  of  commerce  are  quite  easily  taken  in 
steel  traps.    They  are  the  smallest  animal 
caught  for  the  sake  of  their  fur  in  North 
America,  and  any  sized  trap  will  hold  them. 
A,  No.  0  is  generally  used  for  their  capture, 
but  many  trappers  prefer  a  No.  1  or  No.  1  H» 
as  then  the  weasel  is  caught  higher  up  and 
across  the  body,  and  is  killed  instantly.  If 
you  are  trapping  along  a  creek  for  mink  you 
will  find  that  you  will  catch  many  weasels  at 
your  bait  sets.    Generally  speaking,  weasels 
are  more  often  found  near  creeks  and  in 
gulleys,  especially  among  windfalls  and  log 
jams,  but  they  are  not  confined  to  such  places, 
and   are   scattered    throughout   the  whole 
country.    They  are  very  easy  to  catch,  and 
the  trap  need  not  be  concealed — though  it  is 
better  to  cover  it  in  case  some  more  valuable 
furbearer  comes  along.    Simply  build  a  small 
pen  out  of  brush  or  rotten  logs,  and  set  your 
trap  at  the  entrance  so  that  the  weasel  has  to 
cross  the  trap  to  reach  the  bait.    For  such  a 
small  animal  your  trap  must  work  very  easily. 
It  no  water  is  handy,  along  fence  rows  or 
around  old  deserted  buildings  are  good  places 
to  try.     The  weasel  lives  principally  on  mice 
and  rabbits,  and  he  will  look  in  every  hole  and 
corner  for  his  prey. 

Weasel  skins  must  be  clean  to  fetch  full 
value,  and  blood  stained  or  dirty  skins  will 
always  be  graded  down.  If  dirty  I  advise 
washing  the  weasel,  and  hanging  it  up  until 
it  is  dry  enough  to  skin  Many  skins  are 
stained  a  kind  of  a  sulphury  yellow  on  the 
hindquarters,  and  this  lessens  their  value,  but 
there  is  nothing  that  you  can  do  for  it. 

For  bait  use  the  same  as  for  mink,  as  long 


as  it  is  not  musty.  Fish  oil  is  very  attractive. 
Do  not  keep  the  skins  on  the  stretching 
boards  longer  than  a  day  or  two,  as  they  are 
very  thin  and  soon  dry. 

H.  C.  H. 

Query. — Would  like  to  know  where  would  be 
the  best  place  for  hunting  and  trapping  fur- 
bearers  this  fall. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  F.  H. 

Answer.— Well,  so  would  I!  Do  you  mean 
that  you  intend  to  come  to  Canada  for  the 
sake  of  the  trapping?  If  so,  my  advice  is— 
don't.  If  you  want  the  fun  of  it  only,  there  is 
still  some  good  coon  and  skunk  hunting  in 
Ohio.  I  doubt  if  a  visit  to  Canada  would  pay 
expenses  unless  you  came  early  in  the  year, 
and  worked  out  your  line  before  the  season 
opened.  Even  then  you  would  face  many 
obstacles,  as  most  of  the  good  trapping  count- 
ry is  pretty  hard  to  get  into,  and  once  in  there 
a  man  needs  to  stay  in  until  he  comes  out  for 
good. 

However,  you've  asked  me  a  straight  ques- 
tion, and  I  will  try  and  give  you  an  answer. 
First  of  all,  of  course,  there  is  no  "best"  place. 
So  much  depends  on  the  individual.  There  is 
still  good  trapping  to  be  found  in  New  Ontario, 
but  you  must  know  the  country — and  a  non- 
resident needs  a  $50  license  to  trap.  There  is 
also  some  good  trapping  in  Northern  B.  C.  and 
the  Yukon,  but  if  I  was  in  Ohio  I  would  never 
go  half  across  the  continent  unless  I  was  pre- 
pared to  spend  several  years  up  there.  Parts 
of  Wyoming— say  around  the  Green  River- 
still  offer  some  first  class  wolf  and  coyote 
trapping,  and  with  the  value  of  the  skins  and 
the  bounty  money  the  right  man  couid  do 
well.  There  is  some  good  sport  to  be  had  in 
parts  of  Florida— skunk,  coon  and  'possum. 
The  season  is  short,  but  the  game  is  plentiful. 
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If  I  wanted  to  see  the  country  and  have 
some  sport,  without  having  to  rely  on  making 
expenses  I  believe  I  would  try  the  Height  of 
Land  country  of  Northwestern  Quebec.  This 
is  a  district  of  which  very  little  is  known,  and 
it  is,  as  yet,  practically  untrapped— and  the 
game,  both  big  and  small  is  there.  To  get 
into  this  country  you  would  either  have  to 
go  to  Cochrane,  or  via  the  National  Trans- 


continental Railroad  to  Bell  and  Nottaway 
Rivers,  starting  from  Montreal.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Mines  and  Fisheries,  Quebec,  P.  Q., 
would  give  you  maps  and  information  about 
this  if  you  wrote  to  him. 

In  any  case  we  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
how  you  make  out  this  winter. 

H.  G.  H. 


THE  KING  MINK  OF  BURGESS  LAKE 

J.  W.  B. 


I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  my  letter, 
entitled  A  Fox  Hunt  near  Drumbo,  Ont.  in 
print  and  am  sending  you  another  which  I 
shall  call,  The  King  Mink  of  the  Burgess  Lake 
Swamp.  Burgess  Lake  is  a  small  marshy  lake 
to  the  east  side  of  a  big  swamp  that  covers 
several  hundred  acres.   It  has  a  small  stream 
running  into  it  from  out  of  the  swamp  and  as 
the  timber  had  been  cut  quite  a  way  back  on 
the  little  stream  and  around  the  lake  it  had 
grown  up  with  berry  bushes  and  was  covered 
with  brush  piles  and  bogs.   Around  the  little 
stream  and  lake  is  where  the  old  mink  made 
his  home  for  two  years,  at  least,  to  my  know- 
ledge and  probably  for  many  more  than  two 
if  the  truth  were  known.   The  first  year  that 
I  knew  he  was  there  I  made  almost  every  set 
that  I  could  think  of  for  him  and  although  I 
got  quite  a  lot  of  smaller  mink  around  there  I 
didn't  get  the  big  fellow.    Once  only  did  the 
trap  pinch  him  and  that  was  when  I  staked 
a  live  rabbit  on  a  runway.   As  it  was  he  got 
c  aught  by  one  front  toe  and  when  I  came  over 
in  the  morning  he  had  twisted  it  off  and  was 
gone.    After  that  there  seemed  no  getting 
him  near  a  trap  and  although  I  would  often 
find  where  he  had  killed  a  cotton-tail  in  the 
brush  and  would  set  a  trap  by  the  remainder 
of  his  feast  it  was  of  no  avail  for  he  got  so  wise 
he  wouldn't  come  for  another  feed.  Often  I 
had  sat  on  a  stump  for  hours  with  my  gun  on 
my  arm  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him  as  mink 
often  run  in  the  daytime  if  the  weather  is  soft. 
The  season,  however,  got  late  and  the  mink 
were  getting  red  in  color  so  I  quit.    As  the 
summer  wore  on   I  found  myself  getting 
anxious  for  the  mink  season  to  open  again  so 
I  could  have  another  go  at  him.   When  it  did 
open  finally  on  the  first  of  November  I  got 
busy  right  away  to  see  if  the  Old  King  was 
still  in  his  old  haunts.   I  went  over  to  the  lake 


and  looked  over  the  little  stream  for  signs  of 
mink.   The  big  track  was  there  plainly  to  be 
seen  in  the  mud  so  I  knew  that  the  old  fellow 
was  still  on  the  job.   I  knew  if  I  were  to  get 
him  I  would  have  to  do  so  before  the  snow 
came  as  the  snow  leaves  too  many  telltale 
tracks  that  are  so  easily  detected  by  a  mink. 
I  found  the  material  for  a  good  set  in  the  shape 
of  an  old  tamarack  log  about  ten  feet  long 
and  rotten  in  the  middle.   I  hollowed  out  the 
middle  and  rolled  it  into  the  water  just  deep 
enough  to  run  through  the  hollow.    I  piled 
some  brush  over  it  and  left  it  for  a  week. 
Now  a  mink  likes  to  run  through  a  tunnel  of 
any  kind,  especially  one  in  the  form  of  a  rotten 
log,  so  I  thought  this  would  be  a  good  set, 
At  the  end  of  a  week  I  came  over  and  exam- 
ined it  to  see  if  the  mink  had  been  using  it 
for  a  run  yet.   I  set  a  trap  in  one  end  of  it  and 
concealed  it  well,  staking  the  chain   to  a 
crotched  stick  on  the  bottom.   Next  morning 
I  went  over  and  took  a  small  mink  out  of  the 
set  I  had  farther  down  stream.  After  slipping 
the  pelt  off  him  I  went  on  up  to  look  at  the 
log  set.    When  I  parted  ihe  bushes  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream  and  looked  there  sat 
the  "Old  King"  on  the  top  of  the  log,  firmly 
held  by  one  hind  paw  which,  was  fast  in  the 
trap.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  his  little  red  eyes 
blazed  and  his  teeth  snapped  as  he  bit  at  the 
trap.    I  had  to  stand  and  look  at  him  a  few 
minutes  for  although  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  big 
mink  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  him 
before  or  since.     His  career  ended  right  there 
and  when  I  skinned  him  I  found  on  one  front 
foot  one  toe  missing  that  he  had  had  taken  off 
in  the  other  trap.   His  fur  was  almost  black 
and  was  as  prime  as  could  possibly  be  and 
doubtless  by  now  he  is  adorning  some  lady's 
neck  and  shoulders. 


A  FOX  HUNT 


An  American  Sportsman's  Outing  in  Canada. 
Robert  H.  MacNair,  M.D. 


MANY  of  the  sportsman  readers  of  Rod 
and  Gun  in  the  States  seem  to  have 
acquired  a  keen  interest  in  the  chase 
and  as  it  is  my  pleasure  to  read  quite  regularly 
the  good  Canadian  sportsman's  magazine, 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  offer  to  its  readers  a  short 
narrative  which  relates  to  an  interesting 
experience  with  a  Canadian  fox.  Upon  the 
invitation  of  a  sporting  club  that  rented  an 
excellent  game  preserve  not  a  great  many 
miles  beyond  the  United  States  border,  we 
packed  up  for  a  trip,  having  in  mind  especially 
the  grouse  shooting,  of  which  glowing  accounts 
had  been  given  us. 

As  our  outfit  was  arranged  principally  for 
brush  wing  shooting  there  were  only  light 
small  bore  guns  carried,  until  we  happened 
to  add  one  more  sportsman  to  the  party  who 
was  an  inveterate  enthusiast  at  either  fox 
or  coon  hunting,  in  the  order  named.  This 
sport  owned  two  very  handsome  hounds 
which  he  declared  could  catch  any  Canadian 
fox  that  would  jump  for  either  a  long  or  a 
short  hike.  When  jokingly  asked  what  he 
intended  to  do  his  shooting  with,  as  there 
were  no  fox  guns  in  the  party,  the  sport 
declared  that  he  did  not  need  a  gun  ahead  of 
those  dogs. 

However  this  Nimrod  of  the  chase  was  well 
supplied  with  side  arms  as  he  insisted  upon 
lugging  his  two  fine  revolvers,  a  nickle  and  a 
blue  finish,  along  with  him.  He  was,  indeed, 
an  interestingly  odd  genius  but  he  certainly 
owned  a  pair  of  hounds  that  would  make  any 
lover  of  the  chase  "sit  up  and  admire."  We 
went  in  for  about  a  week's  vacation  in  the 
wilds  and  during  the  first  two  days  there  was 
sufficient  entertainment  and  diversion  with 
the  sport  of  flushing  grouse  to  take  up  the 
attention  of  at  least  two  of  the  party.  The 
second  night  in  camp  our  companion,  the 
owner  of  the  hounds,  bagged  two  enormous 
raccoons  and  declared  he  would  have  got  more 

but  for  the  d  meddlesome  skunk  getting  in 

the  way  and  thoroughly  perfuming  his  dogs. 

On  the  third  night  there  came  up  a  fairly 
strong  snow  storm  and  by  morning  the  snow 
lay  about  four  inches  deep  and  a  more  ex- 
quisite winter  morning  the  eye  of  man  has 
scarcely  ever  rested  upon.  It  was  still  fairly 
cold,  just  enough  to  make  the  sporting  blood 


tingle,  and  all  nature  glistened  and  sparkled 
just  as  though  the  old  dame  had  all  her 
gorgeous  jewels  on  exhibition. 

"Now,  men"  said  our  friend.  "If  you  care 
to  enjoy  a  real  sure  enough  hunt  on  a  morning 
made  to  order  for  the  hounds  to  run  their 
best,  come  along  with  me  and  I  will  promise 
to  provide  you  with  good  entertainment." 

It  was  then  six  o'clock  and  as  breakfast 
had  already  been  disposed  of  we  prepared  to 
join  our  fox  hunting  companion.  In  early 
life  I  had  experienced  much  sport  in  hunting 
the  southern  grey  fox  which  we  usually 
chased  with  about  fourteen  fast  hounds  and 
sometimes  as  many  horsemen.  I  had  also 
hunted  the  New  England  red  fox  with  one  or 
two  dogs,  but  it  did  seem  a  bit  queer  to  be 
joining  a  real  fox  hunt  away  up  in  the  Cana- 
dian wilds. 

"I  don't  know  the  names  of  the  different 
covers,  runs  and  swamps  around  here,"  said 
our  friend,  but  just  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  us  there  is  a  dandy  swamp  where  I 
have  seen  some  good  fox  signs." 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  fox  hunt- 
ing enthusiast  we  hiked  off  to  the  swamp 
spoken  of  and  found  the  territory  was  in< 
wild  enough  for  every  variety  of  fox,  as  we 
as  being  the  habitat  of  wolves,  bear  and  a  fe 
bull  moose. 

Our  fox  hunter  called  his  dogs  Music  an 
Dancer.  Music  was  a  black  and  tan  bite 
and  her  voice  was  truly  musical  to  the  lover  o 
the  chase.  "Dancer,"  whether  he  coul 
execute  the  latest  steps  in  the  art  of  moder 
society  or  not  was  a  most  excellent  strike 
and  could  go  like  an  express  train  trying 
make  up  lost  time.  Within  half  an  hour  aft 
we  had  arrived  at  the  swamp  both  dogs  w 
giving  tongue  on  what  sounded  like  a 
trail. 

Somewhere  toward  the  middle  of  tha 
swamp  something  ahead  of  those  two  houn 
jumped  for  the  run  of  its  life.  Within  a  ve 
few  moments  the  sport  of  the  chase  dech 
it  to  be  a  fox  and  a  real  good  runner  app' 
ently,  from  the  course  the  chase  was  takin 
I  had  always  rather  prided  myself  upon  ber 
a  woodsman  to  the  manner  born.    I  ha 
hunted  in  the  interminable  cypress  swamps 
the  Mississippi  river  valley  where  every th! 
looks  alike  and  from  long  and  constan 
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practice'was  of  the  opinion  that  I  was  a  good 
hiker,  but  that  day's  go  in  Canada  after  le 
reynard  subtil  was  one  of  the  hardest  that  any 
pair  of  legs  would  want  to  negotiate. 
I "The  dogs  were  entirely  too  fast  ta  allow 
the  fox  to  execute  much  of  what  an  old  New 
England  fox  hunter  used  to  call  "playing 
ahead  of  the  dogs."  The  fact  was  that  the 
fox  did  not  even  have  time  to  contemplate 
such  a  diverting  pastime.  The  wind  was  from 
the  north-west,  consequently  the  leader  of 
the  race  beat  a  course  to  the  south-east  for 
what  seemed  like  many  hours.  Finally  how- 
ever we  heard  the  dogs  coming  back  full  cry. 

"Now  boys  you  see  that  d  fox  did  not 

find  anything  off  there  to  keep  those  two 
"hummers"  from  crawling  up  toward  his  old 
tail.  Back  into  the  swamp,  a  half  circle 
around  the  marshy  territory  and  then  off  into 
the  teeth  of  the  wind!  What  do  you  suppose 
the  old  duffer  thinks  he  is  going  to  do  with  that 
sort  of  a  stunt?  asked  the  owner  of  the  hounds. 

There  were  two  shot-guns  in  the  hunt  and 
with  a  short  range  we  counted  on  being  able 
to  help  the  dogs  providing  we  succeeded  in 
heading  reynard  off  right.  By  the  time  the 
chase  came  back  again  to  within  hearing  we 
had  got,  as  we  thought,  fairly  well  posted 
and  thought  we  could  probably  help  bag 
the  fox. 

It  was  now  quite  evident  that  there  were 
not  many  chances  given  reynard,  either  for 
executing  tricks  or  "playing  ahead  of  the 
dogs."   Listening  intently  to  the  hound  duet, 
that  seemed  to  be  coming  straight  toward 
what  I  had  selected  as  a  favorable  run  way, 
suddenly  I  saw  a  large  bundle  of  red  fur  race 
across  a  fallen  log  that  spanned  a  wide  ditch 
in  the  great  sombre  forest.    The  thought 
flashed  through  my  mind— the  wind  is  wrong 
for  the  duffer  to  smell  me  but  he  seems  to  be 
"fetching  a  compass"  around  to  the  right  of 
me.    I  did  not  get  the  shot  that  my  nerves 
were  quite  keyed  up  for  but  there  was  a  whole 
lot    of    compensation    in    watching  those 
hummers  follow  that  track.    Across  the  old 
log  they  both  ran  like  flashes,  swung  around 
on  the  fox's  finely  executed  curve  and,  but  a 
short  distance  behind  the  fox,  those  two 
hounds  were  assuredly  giving  their  wild 
canine  cousin  the  run  of  his  life.  Back  to  the 
swamp  again,  he  went  the  second  time.  Most 
probably,  that  jungle  was  reynard's  home, 
possibly  he  had  thought  that,  if,  in  the  event 


of  his^being  overtaken,  he  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  defeat,  he  preferred  to  die  at 
home.  Within  what  seemed  to  be  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  the  hounds 
had  passed  within  sight  of  my  position,  I 
heard  three  sharp,  cracking  shots,  in  rapid 
succession.  The  nearest  that  any  of  the 
hunters  could  come  to  doing  the  automatic 
stunt  would  be  from  the  revolver  expert's 
double  action  shooting.  We  had  seen  some  of 
the  chaps  shooting  at  camp.  With  one  Smith 
&  Wesson  gun  in  either  hand  the  sport  enter- 
tained us  with  some  really  classy  shooting. 
However,  while  trying  to  guess  what  the  three 
rapid  shots  had  meant  the  hounds  continued 
on  the  full  cry  run  for  a  few  moments  and 
then  stopped  as  still  as  the  rest  of  that 
beautiful  snow  laden  forest. 

Having  hunted  foxes  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  a  very  active  life,  I  knew  full  well 
that  just  one  of  two  things  had  happened, 
either  the  fox  was  lost,  or  the  trail,  or  else  the 
jig  was  up  for  the  fox.  Making  my  way,  as 
fast  as  a  pair  of  weary  legs  would  carry  me, 
toward  where  I  had  heard  the  shots,  I  soon 
found  just  what  had  happened.  There  sat 
the  fox  hunter  and  our  other  companion  of 
the  chase,  upon  an  old  log,  while  the  hounds 
were  lying  on  one  side  and  a  very  large  fox 
on  the  other  side  of  the  log. 

You  may  imagine  that  the  other  fellow  with 
a  double  barrel  shot  gun,  like  mine,  and  my- 
self felt  not  a  little  chagrined  when  we 
learned  that  the  third  shot  from  the  .33 
calibre  revolver  had  broken  reynard's  back 
and  that  the  hounds  had  soon  caught  the  old 
runner.  They  might,  most  probably  they 
would,  have  caught  the  fox  without  the  aid  of 
the  revolver  bullet,  judging  from  the  way  he 
was  being  hustled,  but  we  would  have  been 
still  longer  deprived  of  our  camp  provender, 
with  which  we  had  forgotten  to  go  provided. 

It  was  indeed  a  jolly  fine  race  but  upon 
doing  the  autopsy  upon  the  fox  we  found  his 
old  pouch  well  filled  with  undigested  skunk, 
the  same  "old  stinker,"  declared  the  fox 
hunter,  that  had  spoiled  his  coon  hunt  on  a 
previous  night.  Then  we  joshed  the  owner 
of  the  hounds  over  having  allowed  his  fine 
runners  to  chase  a  fox,  that  was  suffering 
from  acute  indigestion.  However,  we  agreed 
that  the  hounds  were  "some  hummers"  and 
that  our  friend  had  indeed  provided  us  with 
some  good  sport. 


A  DUCK  SHOOTING  TRIP  TO  THE 
LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS 


H.  Arbuckle 


THE  20th  of  October  wa£-  the  date  ap- 
pointed in  which  our  party,  consisting 
of  four,  some  of  whom  were  coming 
f rom  the  Southern  States,  was  to  leave  for 
The  Lake  of  The  Woods  on  a  trip  which  has 
become  an  annual  affair  for  some  of  our  local 
residents.  To  those  who  had  not  made  the 
trip  before,  the  20th  of  October  seemed  a 
long  time  in  coming.  For  a  time  much 
anxiety  was  also  felt  not  knowing  but  some 
of  the  party  might  not  be  allowed  the  time 
by  their  employers.  They  were,  of  course, 
all  entitled  to  an  annual  furlough,  but  condi- 
tions brought  about  by  the  war,  had  made 
this  year's  holidays  uncertain.  In  due  course 
however,  permission  to  go  was  received.  A 
day  or  two  before  the  appointed  date  we  were 
visited  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  for  a  time 
it  looked  as  if  winter  had  come  to  stay. 
Some  entertained  funny  ideas  about  going  to 
the  Lake  under  such  climatic  conditions,  but 
the  approach  of  the  morning  on  which  we  were 
to  leave  found  the  snow  nearly  all  gone  and 
the  weather  looking  very  promising  indeed. 

We  had  planned  on  making  an  early  start 
and  by  6  a.m.,  after  losing  some  time  with 
our  engine,  we  found  ourselves  speeding 
towards  the  Lake.  No  time  was  lost,  pre- 
parations having  been  made  the  previous 
night.  Our  provisions  were  ail  on  board  as 
well  as  the  various  articles  necessary  for  the. 
trip,  but  these,  having  been  thrown  on  in  a 
careless  fashion,  demanded  our  attention. 
The  provisions  were  first  checked  off  with 
the  grocer's  invoice  and  stored  away  in  the 
boat's  cupboards  after  which  our  clothing 
was  put  in  proper  order.  This  accomplished, 
we  were  at  liberty  to  spend  the  ensuing  time 
in  whichever  way  we  desired.  One  or  two 
grabbed  a  magazine  or  newspaper  while  the 
remainder  preferred  to  v  ew  the  passing 
sights.  The  scenery  of  the  forests  lying  on 
either  side  of  the  river  was  magnificent. 
The  arrival  of  Jack  Frost  but  a  short  time 
before,  had  added  much  to  their  beauty  for 
the  leaves  presented  many  beautiful  colours, 
so  that  the  writer  could  not  refrain  from 
thinking  of  the  following  words: 

"Bright  yellow,  red  and  orange, 
"The  leaves  come  down  in  hosts; 
"And  soon  they're  Indian  Princes 
"And  soon  they  turn  to  ghosts." 


After  an  hour's  passage  through  this  kin 
of  scenery  we  found  we  were  entering  The  Lak 
of  The  Woods.    To  either  side  of  us  no 
lay  long  stretches  of  weeds  where  thousand 
of  ducks  seemed  to  b€Teeding.  Immediatel 
a  large  flock  were  put  to  flight  and  this,  to- 
gether with  what  we  had  previously  been 
told,  convinced  us  that  the  year  was  a  good 
one  for  them.    We  did  not  lose  any  time  wit" 
these  but  continued  our  way  across  the  Lake 
As  soon  as  clear  water  was  reached  we  mad 
almost  a  right-angular  turn  and  were  head 
ing  in  the  direction  of  the  grounds  where  we 
intended  first  trying  our  luck.    We  were 
now  making  good  time  and  it  was  not  long 
until  our  bay  was  in  sight.    We  began  to 
make  preparations  so  that  no  time  would 
be  lost  on  arrival  for  we  hoped  to  have  a 
good  afternoon's  shooting.    In  this  we  were 
not  disappointed,  for  the  sport  was  even  bet- 
ter than  expected  and  our  bag  for  the  day 
was  fifty  ducks.    On  the  following  morning 
the  sport  was  equally  as  good.    We  were 
induced  thereby  to  visit  the  same  grounds 
that  afternoon,  but  the  ducks  having  become 
frightened,  we  soon  saw  the  advisability  of  a 
change. 

Getting  all  our  birds  together  we  set  out  for 
another  bay  further  on.  Ducks  were  very 
plentiful  here  also  but  we  were  unable  to  secure 
the  same  numbers  as  at  the  first  place.  For 
the  ten  days,  the  length  of  our  trip,  we  kept 
moving  around  from  bay  to  bay  constantly 
adding  to  the  number  of  our  birds  so  that, 
by  the  time  we  were  ready  to  set  out  for 
home,  we  had  broken  all  previous  records  in 
the  number  shot  in  any  one  trip.  The  re- 
turn trip  was  equally  as  pleasant  as  the  going. 
We  had  still  an  abundance  of  provisions  and 
the  scenes  were  just  as  beautiful.  After  an 
uneventful  voyage  we  reached  home  to  find 
numerous  friends  awaiting  for  us  on  shor 
On  previous  years  they  had  been  presente 
with  a  few  ducks,  and  this  year  they  expecte 
to  receive  some  also.  Altogether  we  di 
tributed  some  two  hundred  around  town 
chiefly  among  the  sick  and  poorer  classe 

The  experiences  encountered  by  the  diffe 
ent  members  of  our  party  are  almost  to 
numerous  to  mention.  One,  when  left  upo 
the  mainland  alone  for  an  afternoon,  ha 
the  discomfort  of  hearing  wolf  howls  but 
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short  distance  away.  The  greater  part  of 
his  afternoon  was  spent  on  a  tree-top.  An- 
other when  drawing  in  anchor  fell  overboard 
but  was  promptly  rescued,  while  another 
was  placed  on  a  small  island,  where  shooting 
looked  to  be  good,  but  the  cold  endured  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  shooting  pleasure. 

Much  of  our  time  was  spent  in  boating. 
The  distances  to  be  accomplished  by  boat 
sometimes  were  long.  At  first  rowing  and 
paddling  felt  more  like  work  to  some  of  us 
for,  during  the  first  few  days,  our  arms  and 


legs  pained  incessantly.  Towards  the  end, 
however,  we  began  to  acquire  strength  and 
the  effects  of  the  exertion  were  hardly  felt. 

At  the  expiration  of  our  ten  days'  holiday 
we  felt  satisfied  that  we  had  enough  shooting 
for  one  year.  The  time  which  followed  was 
spent  chiefly  conversing  on  the  sport.  The 
time  approached  too  fast  when  our  party 
was  obliged  to  separate  possibly  for  another 
year — not  longer  for  each  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  make  the  trip  again  next  fall,  all 
being  well. 


A  DEER  HUNT  AT  ARKENSON  LAKE 

Carl  A.  Beyer 


WE  rose  from  our  breakfast  at  about  six 
o'clock,  on  the  first  day  of  November. 
The  sun  was  just  coming  up,  and  the 
haze  along  the  horizon  was  of  a  deep  crimson 
hue  that  would  be  pleasing  to  see  on  any 
morning  in  the  year.  But  this  was  a  special 
day.  It  was  the  glorious  first  day  of  the  deer 
season.  We  were  all  aglow,  like  the  sun, 
thinking  of  the  sport  we  were  going  to  have 
on  our  first  day's  deer  hunt. 

There  was  Bob,  Conn  and  myself.  In  due 
time  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  bush,  where 
we  knew  we  could  find  deer  if  there  were  any 
in  that  bush  at  all.  As  we  left  the  fields, 
we  struck  an  old  tote  road,  which  led  us  on 
for  about  four  miles,  when  we  came  to  an 
old  lumber  camp,  vacated  by  some  lumber 
company  some  years  back.  The  roof  was 
off,  the  logs  were  falling  down  and  the  doors 
were  gone  too,  and  beaver  grass  was  growing 
in  abundance  on  all  sides.  The  camps  were 
in  the  edge  of  a  large  beaver  meadow,  with 
a  creek  running  down  through  the  middle. 

We  had  lett  the  camps  and  were  quite 
near  the  creek  when  we  heard  sounds  of 
splashing  ahead  of  us.  Accordingly  we  moved 
more  slowly,  and  as  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
creek,  we  saw  two  beavers  at  work  putting 
mud  upon  their  house.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
beaver  at  work?  If  not,  you  have  missed  a 
good  bit  of  entertainment. 

First  one  would  go  down  in  the  water 
backwards,  shoving  his  tail,  which  looks 
much  like  a  round  pointed  spade,  deep  into 
the  mud,  then  rise  and  swim  upon  the  house. 
Here  he  would  deposit  the  mud,  after  which 
he  would  turn  about  and  chewing  off  a  bit  of 
alder  bush,  shove  one  end   into  the  mud, 


while  the  other  with  his  tail  laden  with  mud 
put  it  on  the  other  end. 

We  watched  them  work,  thus  for  some 
time,  when  a  gust  of  wind,  whirled  our  scent 
in  their  direction  and  they  disappeared  with 
a  splash  beneath  the  water. 

To  return  to  our  deer  trails.  We  crossed 
the  creek,  and  entered  the  bush  by  an  old 
trail,  leading  to  Arkenson  Lake.  The  bush 
was  wet  for  it  had  rained  the  day  before,  and 
we  walked  quite  noiselessly.  We  had  gone 
some  distance,  when  Bob  caught  sight  of 
a  doe,  feeding  on  an  old  poplar  top  that  had 
fallen  during  the  summer. 

Conn  and  I  stood  stock  still,  hardly  daring 

to  breathe  while  Bob  took  aim  and  fi  :. 

No  he  didn't  shoot  for  the  deer  scented  us 
and  with  two  flying  leaps  was  out  of  sight, 
except  for  a  glimpse  of  her  play  now  and 
then  in  the  brush.  We  moved  on  farther, 
joking  Bob  because  he  did  not  shoot.  Conn 
said  he  didn't  pull  the  safety.  As  we  went 
on  we  saw  some  more  signs  of  deer  and  some 
partridge.  Moving  through  a  dense  thicket 
of  cedar  we  came  out  on  the  shore  of  Arkenson 
Lake. 

We  were  standing  there  taking  in  the  sur- 
roundings when  Conn  spied  a  deer  moving 
along  the  shore,  near  a  small  point  up  the 
lake  about  400  yards.  He  was  evidently 
taking  his  dinner.  He  lifted  his  head  now 
and  then  to  take  observations,  but  did  not 
spy  us.  ^Conn  said  to  me  to  follow  him  and 
Bob  could  work  along  up  the  shore  We 
at  once  drove  into  the  bush  and  going  in  a 
half  circle  Conn  stopped  in  a  bunch  of  cedars. 
He  told  me  to  go  on  farther  up  and  come  out 
on  the  shore  too.    I  walked  on  alone  and 
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finally  came  out  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards 
above  the  point.  I  could  see  nothing  of 
my  Buck,  but,  I  did  not  have  long  to  wait. 
I  thought  the  Kaiser  and  all  his  army  were 
palisading  a  fort  thereabouts  somewhere. 

Up  over  the  point  he  came,  pell-mell.  I 
drew  my  .303  Savage  to  my  shoulder  with  a 
jerk.  Taking  a  running  sight  I  began  to 
pull  the  trigger  and  pump  the  lever.  Three 
times  I  fired  and  still  on  he  came.  I  fired 
twice  more  and  saw  Mr.  Buck  fall.  Upon 
examining  him  we  found  two  bullet  holes, 
one  in  his  shoulder,  and  one  through  his 


nose  up  near  his  eyes.  He  must  have  gone 
blind  to  judge  from  the  way  he  ran  at  large 
along  the  shore.  I  fired  the  last  two  shot* 
at  aim  ost  point  blank,  being  not  more  than 
thirty  feet  from  him. 

We  partially  dressed  him,  cut  a  pole  and 
portaged  him  back  to  the  old  camps,  about 
two  miles  and  when  we  weighed  him  he 
tipped  the  scales  at  197  pounds. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  our  other 
Ontario  deer  hunters,  that  get  the  big  ones, 
I  know  there's  lots  of  them. 


AN  OUTING  IN  NEW  ONTARIO 

Howard  Dresser 


AFTER  much  discussion  and  a  host  of 
preliminary  arrangements  a  party  of 
five  Cottam  hunters  decided  to  spend 
the  big  game  season  close  to  the  Sault  and 
try  for  trophies. 

The  party  included  Joe  Whitney,  Robt. 
Fairbairn,  Jas.  Neville,  Elmer  Rieves  and 
Howard  Dresser.  Everything  being  com- 
pleted down  to  the  last  button  we  started  on 
our  journey  on  October  28th,  1915.  We  had  a 
special  car  from  Cottam  to  our  destination. 
Camp  was  reached  on  the  night  of  the  30th. 
We  were  all  very  tired  and  as  soon  as  we  had 
had  supper  we  retired  for  the  night.  As  the 
next  day  was  Sunday  we  did  not  get  up  very 
early.  After  we  had  cut  a  little  wood  and 
repaired  our  camp  a  bit  we  spent  the  remaind- 
er of  the  time  till  the  supper  hour  talking 
about  how  we  had  killed  the  big  ones  the  year 
before.  Then  Jimmy  wanted  to  know  what 
we  would  have  for  supper.  We  had  no  fresh 
meat,  or  so  we  thought,  but  one  of  the  boys 
said: 

"Wait  till  I  look  in  my  box."  When  he 
came  back  Jimmy  looked  surprised  for  he 
was  carrying  a  big  roast  turkey.  With  that 
as  a  basis  jwe  had  a  fine  supper  and  then  re- 
tired early  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  was  fine  and  was  the 
first  day  of  shooting.  At  break  of  day  we 
started  for  the  bush.  When  we  got  back  to 
camp  that  night  each  of  the  boys  carried  a 
partridge  or  two  and  a  rabbit.  That  was  the 
largest  game  we  got  that  day  but  we  were  glad 
enough  to  have  roast  partridge  for  supper  that 
night. 

Bob  said  he  had  seen  some  moose  signs  over 
by  the  mountain,  which  is  over  nine  hundred 


feet  high,  so  he  thought  that  was  where  we  had 
better  hunt  the  following  day.  Next  morning 
we  were  up  bright  and  early  with  big  game 
in  our  minds  when  we  started  out.  We  had 
been  travelling  about  four  hours  when  all  at 
once  we  heard  Bob's  .32  Special  bark  twice 
and  we  knew  there  was  something  doing. 

When  we  got  to  him  he  said : 

"I  got  him  boys." 

He  was  a  dandy  moose  and  we  skinned  it 
out  and  carried  part  of  the  meat  to  camp 
where  we  had  moose  steak  for  dinner  that 
night,  so  much  of  it  that  we  did  not  sleep  very 
well  afterwards. 

The  next  day  it  rained  so  we  stayed  in 
camp  all  day  and  told  stories. 

As  the  next  morning  was  fine  we  started  out 
to  hunt  moose  again.  We  tramped  steadily 
all  day  but  did  not  get  any  moose  although 
we  shot  a  few  partridge  on  our  way  back. 

The  next  morning  it  was  raining  so  we  did 
not  go  out  till  after  dinner.  We  let  the  hounds 
loose  and  Howard  took  them  through  the 
swamp.  Before  long  they  had  a  big  doe 
flying.  Joe  got  three  shots  at  it  but  it  was 
going  so  fast  he  did  not  touch  it  and  the  dogs 
were  close  to  it.  Joe  said  it  was  going  like 
lightning  which  accounted  for  his  not  getting 
it.  The  dogs  did  not  get  back  till  noon  the 
next  day.  When  we  got  back  we  cut  some 
wood  and  spun  some  yarns  till  bedtime. 

The  next  day  was  fine  and  we  started  out 
early.  That  was  Elmer's  lucky  day,  though 
he  travelled  till  about  3  o'clock  without  seeing 
a  thing.  Then  all  at  once  a  deer  jumped  up. 
Elmer  fired  one  shot  and  down  went  the  deer 
but  it  was  up  again  and  going  in  a  second's 
time.  Bob  came  over  to  him  and  Elmer 
said  the  deer  looked  as  big  as  a  cow.  They 
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followed  the  blood  trail  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  rods  then  came  on  to  the  deer  who  was 
just  kicking  his  last.  Elmer  exclaimed  at  its 
small  size  and  Bob  accused  him  of  having  the 
buck  fever. 

jf/<The  next  morning  being  fine  we  thought  we 
would  run  the  dogs  and  the  boys  were  on  their 
runways  early.  Howard  took  the  dogs  out 
and  in  twenty  minutes  they  had  a  big  deer 
going.  Bob  got  a  couple  of  shots  at  it,  but  it 
was  a  long  way  off  and  he  did  not  touch  it. 
The  dogs  went  right  out  of  hearing  then  and 
we  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  them  again. 

Some  dog  fanciers  must  have  caught  and 
kepi  them.  Howard  saw  a  big  buck  and  got  a 
couple  of  shots  at  it  but  never  touched  it. 
He  said  to  the  boys  when  they  got  to  camp 
that  night  that  it  was  so  close  to  him  it  could 
have  kicked  moss  into  his  eyes.  Jimmy  said 
that  he  must  have  had  buck  fever,  but  he 
denied  the  imputation. 

Next  morning  we  went  out  for  a  moose  hunt 
back  of  the  big  mountain.  We  had  not  gone 
far  till  we  found  some  moose  signs.  Along 
about  noon  Joe  was  the  lucky  one  for  he  spied 
the  moose  in  the  swamp  and  firing  four  shots 
stopped  him.  Joe  hollered  then  and  we  knew 
we  had  got  Mr.  Moose.  We  skinned  him  and 
cut  him  up  in  quarters  and  hung  him  up  then 
went  on  hunting  till  dark  but  nothing  more 
did  we  get  that  day. 

The  next  morning  was  fine  and  Jimmy 
said  he  was  going  to  shoot  a  buck  that  day. 
Elmer  suggested  that  he  had  better  add 
"maybe"  to  his  assertion.  However  we  went 
out  and  Jim  saw  a  deer  not  far  from  camp 
but  his  gun  missed  fire  so  the  deer  got  away. 
Bob  reminded  him  that  he  had  said  his  Lizzie 
wouldn't  kill  a  deer  whereat  Jim,  half  vexed, 
replied  that  it  would  kill  a  deer  just  as  quickly 
as  Bob's  firearm.  Jim  was  as  good  as  his  word 
too  for  before  the  day  was  over  he  got  a  nice 
deer  which  we  carried  to  camp  that  night. 
Jimmy  was  so  delighted  he  whistled  and  sang 
and  danced  half  the  night  through. 

The  following  morning  there  was  a  little 
snow  on  the  ground  which  made  it  fine 
tracking.  Howard  said  he  would  get  a  buck 
that  day  sure  (maybe)  so  we  left  camp  early 
and  about  11  o'clock  Howard  made  good  his 
word.  He  got  one  shot  and  a  fine  deer  which 
he  and  Bob  dressed  and  hung  up  in  a  tree 
then  went  on.  About  2  o'clock  we  heard 
six  shots  fired  and  knew  it  was  our  boys  who 
were  doing  the  firing  so  over  we  went  to  them 
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and  found  they  had  been  firing  at  a  big  doe 
but  had  all  missed.  It  was  Elmer's  turn  then 
to  accuse  them  of  buck  fever. 

Bob  said  Howard  had  got  a  fine  deer  and 
when  he  showed  the  heart  to  the  boys  Jimmy 
danced  a  jig  on  a  big  rock.  We  decided  then 
that  we  had  better  take  the  deer  to  camp 
which  meant  about  four  miles  of  a  tramp. 
It  was  dark  when  we  got  there  but  a  supper 
of  venison  steak  and  roast  rabbit  restored 
us  to  our  normal  state.  After  playing  a  few 
games  we  retired  for  the  night. 

The  next  day  was  fine  and  we  had  two  or 
three  deer  yet  to  get  to  make  up  our  count. 
We  tramped  steadily  most  of  the  day  all 
hunting  in  different  directions.  Returning 
to  camp  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
were  all  tired  out  but  Bob  who  had  shot  a  big 
buck. 

When  supper  was  over  we  talked  over  our 
outing.  The  deer  season  was  nearly  over  now 
and  this  was  Saturday  night.  We  did  not  get 
to  bed  very  early  that  night  nor  did  we  rise 
very  early  in  the  morning.  When  breakfast 
was  over  Joe  said  we  would  have  to  go  back 
over  the  big  mountain  and  bring  in  the  deer 
we  had  shot  the  previous  day  so  after  some 
hard  tugging  we  got  it  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  Then  one  of  the  boys  volunteered 
to  get  the  deer  down  the  other  side  and  sitting, 
a-straddle  of  it  he  yelled  to  the  rest  to  get 
out  of  the  way  and  a  new  kind  of  toboggan 
slide  ensued.  At  the  bottom  of  the  mountain 
was  a  gulley  which  we  had  to  cross  to  get  to 
camp.  In  the  centre  of  the  gulley  was  a  large 
stream  of  water  on  which  the  beavers  had  a 
dam.  It  was  about  four  rods  wide  and  there 
was  a  fallen  tree  across  the  stream.  We  had 
to  walk  along  on  this  and  drag  the  deer 
through  the  water.  When  Howard  had  got  to 
about  the  centre  of  the  tree  he  turned  around 
and  said  to  the  boys :  "Watch  out  or  some  of 
you  fellows  will  get  a  ducking."  The  water 
at  this  point  was  over  four  feet  deep.  No 
sooner  had  Howard  finished  his  sentence  than 
off  he  went,  himself,  into  the  water.  He  found 
the  bottom  of  the  creek  all  right  and  the  other 
boys  stopped  and  held  their  breaths  while  he 
crawled  out  to  shore.  Elmer  remarked  that 
it  was  Howard's  birthday  that  day  and  that 
he  had  certainly  got  baptized  in  good  shape. 
Fortunately  we  were  not  then  very  far  from 
camp  so  the  moist  member  of  the  party  was 
soon  able  to  get  into  dry  clothes  and  was  none 
the  worse  for  this  little  escapade. 


We  invite  any  of  our  readers  desiring  information  on  doggie  matters  to  send  in  their 
queries  to  this  department.  Are  you  buying  a  dog;  importing  one;  do  you  understand  the 
new  registration  requirements?  Are  you  in  doubt  as  to  what  breed  of  aog  would  suit  your 
requirements  best?  Is  your  dog  ailing?  Any  breed  you  want  information  on,  no  matter 
what  it  is  you  wish  to  know,  we  will  try  and  satisfy  you  and  to  the  novice  we  might  say  that 
we  may  save  you  a  lot  of  trouble. 

WESTERN  FAIR  DOG  SHOW  AT  LONDON, 
SEPTEMBER  11th  TO  14th. 


The  following  aie  the  awards  given  at  the  Western 
Fair  Dog  Show  held  in  London,  September  11th  to 
14th  and  which  were  crowded  out  of  the  last  issue  of 
Rod  and  Gun. 

RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS.— Best  specimen,  silver 
cup  donated  by  City  Hotel,  Nonnie  of  Latinna. 

AMERICAN  FOXHOUNDS. — Best  specimen,  sil- 
ver cup.  donated  by  Hobbs  Hardware  Co.,  won  by 
Jean.  Best  American  foxhound  in  show,  either  sex, 
pedigreed,  box  of  Manrico  cigars,  won  by  Jean. 

POINTERS. — Best  specimen  in  show,  silver  cup, 
donated  by  D.  H.  Howden  and  Co.,  won  by  Toby 
Kent.  Best  of  the  opposite  sex,  cash  $2.00,  won  by 
Myssie  W. 

ENGLISH  SETTERS. — Best  puppy,  either  sex, 
under  ten  months,  silver  cup  donated  by  Kuntz 
Brewing  Co.,  Destiny's  Snowdown;  best  dog  or  bitch 
owned  outside  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Brockley 
Imperious;  best  specimen  owned  in  Canada,  Silver  cup 
donated  by  the  Free  Press,  Destiny's  Prince;  best  of 
the  opposite  sex  of  the  above  winner,  silver  cup, 
donated  by  J.  B.  Dale  of  Petrolea,  Lady  Duff. 

COCKER  SPANIELS. — Best  specimen,  either  sex- 
Silver  cup,  donated  by  Carling  Brewing  Co.,  Calmo 
Ida;  best  puppy,  either  sex,  Spratt's  Patent  offers  23 
lb.  box  Puppy  Cakes,  Major  Oak  Venus;  best  novice, 
either  sex,  Lady's  Handbag,  donated  by  Jas.  Mc- 
Cormick,  Queen;  Silver  spoon  for  best  black  dog  or 
bitch,  Calmo  Perfecto;  Silyer  spoon  for  best  red  dog 
or  bitch,  Calmo  Ida;  Silver  spoon  for  best  A.  O.  C.  dog 
or  bitch,  Lucky  Deever. 

BEAGLES. — Best  specimen,  either  sex,  cash  $2.00, 
Meddlesome. 

COLLIES. — Dr.  J.  S.  Niven  silver  cup  for  the  best 
collie  in  show,  Canute  Treasure;  bfst  of  the  opposite 
sex,  cash  $2.00,  Buccleuch;  best  collie  in  the  show,  either 
sex  owned  by  a  farmer  in  Canada,  Cereal  Cooker  donat- 
ed by  F.  Westbury,  London,  Hanwell  Lucille;  best 
novice  in  the  show,  Spratt's  Patent  25  lb.  box  Puppy 
cubes,  Imera  Impressive;  best  puppy,  cither  sex, 
Leith  Kind.  Dr.  O.  P.  Bennett  cup  for  best  rough  sable 
and  white  bitch  bred  by  exhibitor,  Leith  Kind. 

BULLDOGS. — Best  specimen  in  the  show,  Silver 
cup  donated  by  the  Tecumseh  House,  Kersal  King; 
best  bulldog  in  the  show,  either  sex,  owned  by  a 
member  of  the  London  Canine  Association,  Silver  cup, 
donated  by  J.  D.  Eagan,  Elsie  Maynard;  best  puppy 
in  the  show,  either  sex,  Silver  medal,  Marcus  Brutus; 
second  best  puppy,  either  sex,  Bronze  medal,  Othello; 


best  novice  dog,  owned  and  shown  by  a  resident  of 
London,  Cereal  Cooker,  donated  by  F.  Westbury, 
Skuire  of  Glenarden;  best  novice  bitch,  cash  $2.00 
given  by  W.  H.  Short,  Lady  Vivian. 

FRENCH  BULLDOGS. — Best  specimen,  either  sex, 
$3.00  cash,  given  by  Mr.  J.  Murphy,  Monte. 

AIREDALE  TERRIERS. — Best  puppy,  cash  $2.00, 
donated  by  Mr.  J.  Murphy,  King  Maxim;  best  speci- 
men, either  sex,  Silver  cup,  donated  by  the  London 
House,  Polam  Maxim;  best  of  the  opposite  sex  to  the 
above  winner,  cash  $2.00,  Newbold  Vixen;  best  puppy, 
either  sex,  C.  N.  E.  Bronze  medal,  King  Maxim;  i>est 
dog,  Canadian  bred,  cash  $2.00,  Clipton  First  shot; 
best  bitch,  Canadian  bred,  cash  $2.00,  Newbold  Vixen. 

BULL  TERRIERS. — Best  specimen,  either  sex, 
Silver  cup,  donated  by  C.  H.  Ward  &  Co.,  Glenedyth 
Imperator;  second  best  specimen  to  above  winner, 
cash  $2.00,  Brockley  Boy;  best  puppv,  either  sex,  cash 
$2.00,  Brockley  Boy;  best  novice,  25  lb.  box  of  Dog 
Biscuit,  donated  by  Christie  Brown  Co.,  Inferno  11: 
best  of  the  opposite  sex  to  above,  25  lb.  box  Dog 
Biscuit  donated  by  A.  J.  Morgan,  Miss  Cavell. 

BOSTON  TERRIERS. — Best  specimen  under 
17  lbs.,  silver  cup  donated  by  the  London  Street 
Railway  Co.,  Kidd  Raffels;  best  of  the  opposite  sex 
to  the  above  winner,  cash  $2.00  Ingram's  Littl" 
Wonder;  best  specimen  over  17  lbs.  Silver  cup,  donated 
by  Dr.  Tillmann,  Dowd's  Glory;  best  of  the  opposit 
sex  to  the  above  winner,  cash  $2.00,  Ingram's  Oxona 
best  puppy,  Silver  medal,  Chummie;  second  best  pupp- 
Bronze  Medal,  Dodge's  Pride,  best  novice  dog,  Cereal 
Cooker  donated  by  F.  Westburv,  Dodge's  Pride. 

FOX  TERRIERS,  SMOOTH.— Best  specimen, 
Silver  cup  donated  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Smith,  Sabine  Rifle- 
man; best  novice,  either  sex,  cash  $2.00  given  by 
W.  H.  Short,  Chesterfield  Advent;  best  puppy,  either 
sex,  Bronze  medal,  War  Top. 

FOX  TERRIERS,  WIRE. — Best  specimen,  Silver 
cup,  by  Bank  of  Commerce,  Lynfield  Topic;  best  bitch, 
Umbrella  by  Mr.  A.  McMahan,  Lynfield  Lyeric. 

IRISH  TERRIERS. — Best  specimen,  cash,  $2.00 
Quarry  wood  Barney;  best  of  the  opposite  sex  to  th 
above  winner,  cash  $1.00,  Kelvin  Glory. 

SCOTCH  TERRIERS— Best  specimen,  cash  $2. 
Sorcio. 

WEST  HIGHLAND  TERRIERS.— Best  specimen, 
either  sex,  owned  by  a  member  of  the  London  Canin 
Association,  Silver  cup,  Lothian  Snowball;  secon 
best  specimen,  cash  $2.00,  Ardock  Nevis. 
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The  business  of  being  a  man 
has  its  advantages  these  days  as 
well  as  its  responsibilities — especi- 
ally if  someone  thinks  enough 
about  him,  his  needs  and  his  wishes, 
to  choose  for  his  Christmas  gift 


5£ 


Gillette  Safety  Razor 


Most  men  are  practical.  The  welcome  gift 
is  the  useful  gift— the  Gillette— that  fits  right  into 
a  man's  intimate  personal  life,  makes  things 
easier  for  him,  and  proves  its  quality  by  the  way 
it  shaves. 

At  any  good  Hardware,  Drug  or  Jewelry 
Store  you  can  pick  out  a  Gillette  Set  that  will  be 
sure  to  give  him  lasting  pleasure.  If  you  have 
any  trouble  getting  what  you  want,  write  us  and 
we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED, 

Office  and  Factory :  Gillette  Building,  Montreal. 
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YORKSHIRE  TERRIERS.— Best  specimen,  cash 
$2.00,  Haslingden  Moris. 

POMERANIANS— Best  specimen,  cash  $2.00, 
McNaughton's  Defender;  best  of  the  opposite  sex  to 
the  above,  cash  $2.00,  Orangedale  Shining  Beam. 

BEST  IN  SHOW.— Dr.  E.  P.  Smith's  Silver  Cup 
for  best  non-sporting  specimen,  owner  to  be  a  member 
of  the  London  Canine  Association,  Bulldog  Elsie  May- 
nard;  F.  Westburv's  Silver  cup  for  best  sporting 
specimen,  owner  to  be  a  member  of  the  London  Canine 
Association,  English  setter,  Destiny's  Prince;  best 
specimen  in  Toy  Classes,  either  sex,  Silver  Cup, 
donated  by  Mayor  of  London,  McNaughton's  De- 
fender; best  terrier  in  show,  either  sex,  Silver  cup. 
Polam  Maxim;  Canadian  Challenge  cup,  presented 
by  the  President  for  the  best  Toy  of  any  breed,  cham- 
pions barred,  McNaughton's  Defender;  club  medal  to 
the  winner  of  opposite  sex  to  the  winner  of  the  above 
cup,  Kenyon's  Ciss.  (Yorkshire);  Club  medal,  silver, 
Kenyon's  Yorkshire.  Special  $5.00  prize  for  best 
American  foxhound,  either  sex,  pedigreed,  given  by 
J.  E.  Keays,  Jean;  special  $2.00  for  best  Irish  setter, 
either  se  ,  by  F.  Westbury,  Sonora  Norma. 

BLOODHOUNDS.— 1st,  J.  R.  Tennant's  Undine; 
2nd,  J.  R.  Rennant's  Ch.  Pauline; 

RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS.— L.  W.  Sword's 
Nonnie  of  Latinna,  2nd,  Arthur  Hill's  Kelien. 

GREYHOUNDS.— J.  G.  Kent's  Kenmar  Lancer; 

ENGLISH  FOXHOUNDS.— Novice  dogs  and  bit- 
ches, J.  R.  Tennant's  Pansy;  J.  R.  Tennant's  Harry; 
Limit  Dogs  and  bitches,  J.  R.  Tennant's  Pansy,  2nd, 
J.  R.  Tennant's  Harry;  Open  dogs,  J.  R.  Tennant's 
Harry,  J.  R.  Tennant's  Pressman;  Open  bitches,  1st, 
J.  R.  Tennant's  Laundress,  2nd,  J.  R.  Tennant's 
Pansy;  Winners,  dogs,  1st  Harry;  Winners,  bitches' 
1st,  Laundress 

AMERICAN  FOXHOUNDS.— Puppies,  dogs  and 
bitches,  1st,  Chas.  Routledge's  Lexington:  Novice, 
dogs  and  bitches,  1st,  J.  R.  Coulter's  Fanny,  2nd' 
Chas.  Routledge's  Lexington;  Limit,  dogs  and  bitches, 
1st,  Fred  Hier's  Jean,  J.  E.  Keays'  Vanguard;  J.  R. 
Coulter's  Fanny;  Open  dogs,  J.  E.  Keays'  Vanguard; 
Open  bitches,  Fred  Hier's  Jean;  Winners'  dogs,  1st, 
Vanguard,  Winners,  bitches,  1st,  Jean. 

POINTERS. — Res.  Claude  Stephens'  Jingo  Queen, 
1st,  James  S.  Gulp's  Myssie  W.,  2nd,  Mrs.  Johr 
Fletcher's  Brockley  Quintell,  3rd,  J.  B.  Guarnera's 
Prince  Royal;  Limit  dogs  and  bitches,  1st  Mason  and 
Walker's  Toby  Kent,  2nd,  Myssie  W.,  Res.  Prince 
Royal,  3rd,  Mrs.  John  Fletcher's  Brockley  Pearl; 
Open  dogs,  1st,  Toby  Kent,  2nd,  Prince  Royal:  Open 
bitches,  1st,  Myssie  W.,  2nd,  Brockley  Pearl,  3rd, 
Brockley  Quintell,  Res.  Jingo  Queen;  Winners  dogs, 
1st,  Toby  Kent,  Res.  Prince  Royal;  Winners'  bitches, 
1st,  Myssie  W.,  Res.  Brockley  Pearl. 

ENGLISH  SETTERS. — Puppies,  dogs  and  bitches, 
tT.  L,  Walper's  Destiny's  Snow  Down;  Novice,  dogs, 
1st,  Geo.  Bowman's  Joe,  2nd,  Geo.  Kynoch's  RodfieTd, 
3rd,  Mrs.  S.  Bray's  Sunkiss  Admiral;  Limit,  dogs,  1st, 
Destiny's  Prince,  2nd,  Clark's  London  V,  3rd, 
Joe;  Novice  bitches,  1st,  H.  G.  Craig's  Lady  Duff, 
2nd,  Mrs.  John  Fletcher's  Brockley  Imperious,  3rd, 
Victoria  11;  Limit  bitches,  1st,  Lady  Dugg,  2nd,  Lady 
Park,  3rd,  Brockley  Imperious;  Open  bitches,  Lady 
Duff,  Lady  Park,  Brockley  Imperious;  Winners'  dogs, 
1st,  Destiny's  Prince;  Winners,  bitches,  1st,  Lady  Duff; 
Field  Trial  Class,  dogs  and  bitches,  1st,  London  V, 
June  2nd.  .        ,  ,    ,  .  . 

IRISH  SETTERS. — Novice,  dogs  and  bitches, 
1st,  Sonora  Norma,  2nd,  Tyrone  Terry,  Winners'  dogs, 
Tyrone  Terry,  Winners'  bitches,  Sonora  Norma;  Open 
dogs,  Winners,  dogs,  1st,  Tyrone  Terry;  Winners, 
bitches,  1st,  Sonora  Norma. 

FIELD  SPANIELS. — Open  dogs  and  bitches,  Mrs. 
S.  C.  Bray's  Father  Face,  2nd,  Mrs.  Sr.  C.  Bray's  Sweet 
Lavender;  Winners,  1st,  Father  Face. 

COCKER  SPANIELS. — Puppies,  dogs,  John  Tom- 
linson's  Cornet,  2nd,  W.  H.  Gibbons  Freak;  Novice 
dogs  (black),  1st,  Ed.  Sutton's  Major  Oak  Dandy,  2nd, 
John  Tomlinson's  Premier;  Limit  dogs,  black,  1st, 
F.  M.  Lewis'  Calm  Perfecto,  2nd,  Ed.  Sutton's  Major 
Oak  Dandy,  3rd  Premier;  open  dogs,  black,  John 
Tomlinson's  Black  Dufferin,  2nd,  Calm  Perfecto,  3rd, 
Major  Oak  Dandy;  Winners,  dogs,  black,  1st,  Major 
Oak  Dandy;  Novice  dogs  other  than  black,  1st,  A.  H. 
Barr's  Ferndale  Don,  2nd,  Cornet,  3rd,  Purdom  Love's 
Corney;  Limit  dogs  (any  solid  color  except  black) 
John  Tomlinson's  Red  Cloud,  2nd,  Corney,  3rd,  John 
Tomlinson's  Red  Willard;  Limit  dogs,  parti  colored, 
1st,  F.  M.  Lewis'  Lucky  Deever,  2nd,  Ferndale  Don, 
3rd,  Starplex;  Open  dogs  other  than  black.  Lucky 
Deever,  2nd,  Ferndale  Don,  3rd,  Red  Cloud;  Winners, 
dogs,  other  than  black,  1st,  Lucky  Deever:  Puppies, 
bitches,  Ed.  Sutton's  Major  Oak  Venus,  2nd,  John 
Tomlinson's  Lillie.  3rd,  W.  H.  Gibbons'  Beauty; 
Novice,  bitches,  black,  1st,  Queen,  2nd,  Major  Oak 
Venus,  3rd,  Lillie;  Umit  bitches,  black,  1st,  Queen, 
Major  Oak  Venus,  Beauty;  Open  bitches,  black.  1st 


Queen,  2nd,  Major  Oak  Venus,  3rd,  Beauty;  Winners, 
bitches,  black,  1st,  Queen,  Novice,  bitches,  other  than 
black.  Geo.  Vowman's  Brownie,  W.  H.  Gibbons' 
Beauty;  Limit,  bitches,  any  solid  color  except  black, 
1st,  F.  M.  Lewis'  Calmo  Ida,  2nd,  Geo.  Bowman's 
Brownie,  3rd,  John  Tomlinson's  Biownie;  Limit 
bitches,  parti-colored,  1st,  John  Tomlinson's  Queenie 
11,  2nd,  W.  H.  Gibbons'  Beauty;  Open,  bitches,  other 
than  black,  F.  M.  Lewis*  Calmo  Ida,  2nd,  Geo.  Bow- 
man's Brownie,  3rd,  John  Tomlinson's  Brownie; 
Winners,  bitches,  other  than  black,  1st,  Calmo  Ida; 

BEAGLES. — Puppies,  dogs  and  bitcocs,  1st,  F.  E. 
Smith's  Haig's  Sport;  Novice  dogs.  Haig's  Sport,  2nd, 
C.  F.  Coulter's  Juddy;  Limit  dogs,  1st,  F.  E.  Smith's 
Smithficld  Pioneer,  2nd,  Haig's  Sport,  3rd,  Juddy 
Open  dogs,  1st,  Smithfield  Pioneer,  2nd,  Haig's  Sport, 
Open  dogs.  Smithfield  Pinoeer,  2nd,  Haig  s  Sport; 
Novice  bitches,  1st,  F.  E.  Smith's  Smithfield  Phyllis. 
2nd,  D.  McDonald's  Patricia;  Limit  bitches,  1st,  F.  E. 
Smith's  Meddlesome,  2nd,  Mr.  De  Geer's  Broadview 
Queen,  3rd,  F.  E.  Smith's  Smithfield  Phyllis;  Open 
bitches.  1st,  Meddlesome,  2nd,  Broadview  Queen,  3rd, 
Smithfield  Phyllis;  Winners,  bitches.  1st,  Meddlesome; 

DACHSHUNDS.— Open  dogs  and  bitches,  1st, 
Wm.  R.  Aitken  and  Silver's  Plato,  2nd,  Wm.  R. 
Aitken  and  Silver's  Longfellow;  Winners,  dogs  and 
bitches,  1st,  Plato. 

COLLIES,  ROUGH.— Puppy  dogs,  1st,  Sandy; 
2nd,  Novice  dogs,  1st,  Jack,  2nd,  Sandy;  Limit  dogs, 
1st,  R.  Y.  Wemyss*  Buccleuch  Specialist,  2nd,  Tom 
Stephenson's  Weston's  Sunbeam,  3rd,  Geo.  Kynoch's 
Billesley  Baron;  Open  dogs,  1st,  Buccleuch  Specialist, 
2nd,  Weston's  Sunbeam,  3rd.  H.  Smyth's  Sandy; 
Winners,  dogs,  1st,  Buccleuch  specialist;  Puppies, 
bitches,  1st,  Leith  Kind,  2nd.  Imera  Impressive; 
No\  ice  bitches,  1st,  Imera  Impiessive,  2nd,  Jas.  White's 
Edina  Beauty,  2nd,  Mrs.  Thos.  Haldane's  Kelvinaale 
Maisiej  Limit  bitches,  1st,  J.  B.  Guarnera's  Imera 
Why  Zetta,  2nd,  Geo.  Aiken's  Hanwell  Lucille,  3rd, 
Leith  Kind;  Open  bitches,  1st,  Imera  Why  Zetta,  2nd, 
Hanwell  Lucille,  3rd,  Leith  Kind,  Winners,  bitches, 
1st,  Imera  Why  Zetta. 

COLLIES.  SMOOTH.— Open  bitches,  1st,  Ch. 
Canute  Treasurer;  Winners,  bitches,  1st,  Ch.  Canute 
Treasurer. 

BULLDOGS. — Puppies,  dogs,  1st,  Mr?  Mary 
Briggs'  Marcus  Brutus,  2nd,  Mrs.  M  Briggs' 
Othello,  3rd,  A.  Weir's  Rodney  Stone;  ^.ce  dogs, 
1st,  Mrs.  Mary  Briggs'  Marcus  Brutus,  id,  Vera  M. 
Webber's  Squire  of  Hlenarden,  3rd,  Mrs.  Mary  Briggs' 
Othello;  Limit  dogs,  1st,  Preston  and  Johnston's 
Cropper's  Hill  King,  2nd,  Mrs.  R.  Thompson's  Mersey 
Pilot,  3rd,  Chinook  Kennels  Woodend  Taurus;  Open, 
dogs  (forty-five  pounds  and  over,  1st,  J.  F.  Laikin's 
Keisal  King,  2nd  Preston  and  Johnston's  Cropper's 
Hill  King.  3rd,  Chinook  Kennels  Woodend  Taurus; 
Open,  oogs,  under  forty-five  pounds,  1st,  Mrs.  R. 
Thompson's  Mersey  Pilot,  2nd,  Margaret  Bain's 
Birchcliffe's  Baron,  3rd,  W.  F.  Luton's  Tish;  Winners, 
dogs.  1st,  Kersal  King;  Novice,  bitches,  1st,  Chas.  S. 
Webber's  Lady  Vivian,  Limit,  bitches,  J.  F.  Laikin's 
Hefty  Blaze,  2nd,  Chas.  S.  Webber's  Elsie  Maynard, 
3rd,  S.  M.  Stevenson's  Cninook;  Open  bitches,  Chas. 
S.  Webber's  Elsie  Maynard,  2nd.  S.  M.  Stevenson's 
Chinook,  3rd,  A.  E.  Stableford's  Dundee  Lady  Brunella 
Open,  bitches,  under  forty  pounds,  1st,  J.  E.  Dowling's 
Ch.  Judy  of  Lambare,  2nd,  S.  M.  Stevenson's  Chinook. 
3rd,  A.  E.  Stableford's  Dundee  Lady  Brunella;  Winners 
bitches,  1st,  Ch.  Judy  of  Lambare. 

AIREDALE  TERRIERS. — Puppies,  dogs,  1st, 
Norman  MacKenzie's  King's  Maxim,  2nd,  Geo. 
Kynoch's  Silver  Result,  3rd,  A.  Lackie's  Gold-dust 
Pepper;  Novice,  dogs,  1st,  Geo.  Kynoch's  Silver  Result, 
2nd,  Harold  Dennis'  Gold  Crest  Pepper,  3rd,  Miss  K. 
McGuffin's  Midland  Recruit*  Limit  dogs,  1st,  Geo. 
Kynoch's  Silver  Result,  2nd,  Miss  K.  McGuffin's 
Midland  Recruit,  3rd,  R.  L.  Edward's  Caerphilly  Duke; 
Open,  dogs,  1st,  Norman  MacKenzie's  Int.  Ch.  Polam 
Maxim,  2nds  Geo.  Kynoch's  Ch.  Clipston  First  Shot, 
3rd,  A.  Laskie's  Gold  Dust  Pepper;  Winners,  dogs,  1st, 
Int.  Ch.  Polam  Maxim;  Puppies,  bitches,  1st,  P. 
Bawden's  Vimy  Ridge;  Novice  bitches,  1st,  C.  S. 
Russell's  Twilight  Charm,  2nd,  Thos.  Love's  Vesper 
Bell,  3rd,  Vimy  Ridge;  Limit  bitches,  1st,  J.  W. 
Bain's  Newbold  Vixen,  2nd,  Twilight  Charm,  3rd, 
Vesper  Bell;  Open  bitches,  1st,  Newbold  Vixen,  2nd, 
Twilight  Charm,  3rd,  Vesper  Bell;  Winners,  dogs,  1st, 
Newbold  Vixen. 

BULL  TERRIERS. — Puppies,  dogs,  1st,  Mrs. 
John  C.  Fletcher's  Brockley  Boy,  2nd.  John  Miles' 
Inferno  11;  Novice,  dogs,  1st.  Inferno  11,  2nd,  Frank 
A.  Howes'  Wentworth  Joffre;  Limit,  dogs,  1st,  Brock- 
ley Bov,  2nd,  Inferno  11,  3rd,  Wentworth  Joffre; 
Open,  dogs,  thirty  pounds  and  over,  1st,  G.  F.  Mc- 
Fa  line's  Ch.  Glenedvth  Imperator,  2nd,  Brockley 
Boy,  3rd.  Inferno  11.  Winners,  dogs,  1st,  Ch.  Glene- 
dyth  Imperator;  Puppies,  bitches,  1st.  John  Miles' 
Miss  Cavall;  Limit,  bitches,  1st,  John  Miles*  Duchess  of 
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Special  Selected 


An  Exceptional  offer 

o/"  an 

Exceptional  Whisky 


r\  O  you  realize  that  we  are  making  our  Special  Offer  at  cost-^- 
-^in  order  to  prove  to  you  that  we  really  manufacture  THE 
QUALITY  WHISKY  OF  CANADA,  and  furthermore  that  you 
alone  are  to  be  the  judge. 

Our  offer  consists  o  la  large  bottle  and  trial  bottle  of  Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye 
Whisky,  put  up  in  one  package  and  delivered  to  you  express  charges  paid  on  receipt  of 
$1.75.  when  ycu  get  the  package  try  the  sample  bottle,  and  if  you  are  not  satistiea, 
return  the  large  bottle  to  us  at  our  expense.  We  will  then,  without  question,  refund 
you  the  full  amount  charged  of  $1.75. 

PRICE  LIST— EXPRESS  PREPAID 


12  bots.   6  bots.   4  bote.   3  bote.  1  bot. 

Corby's  Special  Selected  Rye 

Whisky                                $13.00      $7.75      $5.50      $4,501  $1.75 

Corby's  Majestic  Rye  Whisky.  10.75  6.25  4.75  4.00  1.50 
Corby's  Whisky  Blanc,  full  cases  only  (12  bottles)  $9.50. 

The  above  prices  apply  only  to  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
points  east  of  Detroit  and  Port  Huron 


Gal. 
Jars. 

$6.25 
5.50 


2  1-Gal. 
Jars. 

$11.50 
10.50 


OBTAINABLE  FROM  ANY  FIRST  CLASS  LIQUOR  DEALER,  EXCEPT 
THE  ONE  BOTTLE  LOTS,  WHICH  ARE  SHIPPED  BY  US  ONLY 


If  you  cannot  get  It  from  your  favorite  liquor  dealer, 
advise  us  and  we  will  attend  to  it  for  yov 

OUR  PACKAGES  ARE  PLAIN — 
WITHOUT  ADVERTISING. 


iNSTRUCTIONS-Send  us  Express,  Post  Office  Money  Order  or  Postal  Note  addressed  to 

H.  CORBY  DISTILLERY  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

669  SHAUGHNESSY  BUILDING,  MONTREAL 

CORBY'S  OF  CORB YVILLE  FOR  FIFTY-EIGHT  YEARS 
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Deven,  2nd,  R  Brand's  Jessie;  Open,  bitches  under 
thirty  pounds,  1st,  Miss  Cavell,  Winners,  bitches,  1st, 
Miss  Cavell. 

FRENCH  BULLDOGS. — Puppies,  dogs  and  bitches 
1st,  Mrs.  P.  E.  Keegan's  Endinette;  Novice,  dogs  and 
bitches,  1st,  J.  F.  Welsh's  Monte,  2nd,  Harry  Jarvis' 
Boys,  3rd,  P.  E.  Keegan's  Mulus;  Limit,  dogs  and 
bitches,  1st,  Monte,  2nd,  Bobs.  3rd,  Mulus;"  Open, 
dogs,  1st,  Bobs,  2nd,  Mulus;  Winners,  dogs,  1st,  Bobs; 
Open,  hitches,  1st,  Monte. 

BOSTON  TERRIERS.— Puppies,  dogs,  1st,  W.  A. 
Curne's  Dodge's  Pride,  2nd,  D.  D.  Elder's  Duneldine 
Chief,  3rd,  Mrs.  E'  T.  Dicker's  Vixen  Raffles;  Novice, 
dogs,  1st,  Dodge's  Pride,  2nd,  J.  W.  Church's  Beans, 
3rd,  C.  L.  McQuillan's  Clifton  Byng;  Limit,  dogs,  1st, 

G.  A.  Beaumont's  Kid  Raffles,  2nd,  Dodge's  Pride, 
3rd,  Currie's  Dodge;  Open,  dogs,  under  seventeen 
pounds,  1st,  Kid  Raffles,  2n  ,  Dodge's  Pride,  3rd,  J.  H. 
Forbes'  Wabana  Derby;  Open,  dogs,  seventeen  pounas 
to  twenty-eight  pounds,  1st,  W.  B.  Levark's  Dowd's 
Glory,  2nd,  W.  A.  Currie's  Currie's:  Dodge,  3rd,  Mrs. 
Wm.  Wheeler's  Victoria  Fosco,  Winners,  dogs,  1st,  Kid 
Raffles;  Puppies,  bitches,  1st,  J.  A.  Meadows'  Chum- 
mie,  2nd,  Golden  Rule  Kennels'  Lady  of  the  Manor, 
3rd,  J.  W.  Church's  Joe's  Patches;  Novice,  bitches,  1st, 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Ingram's  Oxona,  2nd,  Geo.  McRobb's 
Glenway  Judy,  3ro,  Chummie;  Limit,  bitches,  1st,  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Ingram's  Ingram's  Little  Wom?n,  2nd,  John  C. 
Luhan's  Revolo  Mazie,  3rd,  Miss  Stella  MacDonald's 
Lit.le  Miss  Mac;  Open,  bitches,  under  seventeen 
pounas,  1st,  Ingram's  Little  Woman,  2nd,  Revolo 
Mazie,  3rd,  Little  Miss  Mac;  Open,  bitches,  1st, 
Ingram's  Oxana.  2nd,  Chummie,  3rd,  J.  W.  Church's 
Peggy,  Winners,  bitches,  1st,  Ingram's  Little  Woman. 

FOX  TERRIERS.  SMOOTH —Puppies,  dot's,  1st, 

H.  W.  Whitsitt's  War  Tax,  2nd,  Mrs.  John  Fletcher's 
Brockley  Say  When;  Novice,  dogs,  1st,  Frank  H. 
Westbury's  Chesterfield  Advent,  2nd,  IL  W.  Whit- 
sitt's Sabine  Raidei,  3rd,  War  Tax;  Limit,  dogs,  1st, 
Frank  H.  Westbury's  Chestei field  Ale,t,  2nd,  Frank  H. 
Westbury's  Chesterfield  Advent,  3rd,  ^abine  Raider; 
Open,  dogs,  1st,  Frank  H.  Westbury's  Sabine  Rifleman, 
2nd.  Sabine  Raider,  3rd,  War  Tax;  Winners,  dogs,  1st, 
Sabine  Rifleman;  Puppies,  bitches,  H.  W.  Whitsitt's 
War  Girl;  Novice,  bitches,  1st,  Frank  H.  Westbury's 
D'Orsay's  Dream,  2nd,  War  Girl,  3rd,  J.  Welsh's 
Tootsie;  Limit,  bitches,  1st,  Daniel  E.  Lynn's  Lynn- 
field  Bobby  Bride.  2nd,  D'Orsay's  Dream.  3rd.  Mrs 
J.  D.  Collins'  Ulidia  Jitney;  Open,  bitches,  1st,  Daniel 
E.  Lynn's  Lynnfield  Balby  Bride,  2nd,  D'Orsay's 
Dream,  3rd,  Ulidia  Jitney,  Winners,  bitches,  1st, 
Lynnfield  Balby  Bride. 

FOX  TERRIERS.  WIRE  HAIRED. — Puppies, 
dogs:  1st,  George  Leslie's  Live  Oak  Cadet;  2nd,  Daniel 
E.  Lynn's  Lynnfield  Rodric.  Novice,  dogs:  1st, 
W.  H.  Shoitt's  Nodnol  Selection;  2nd.  Alex.  Stewart's 
Billie  Bubbles;  3rd,  Jas.  Murphy's  Red  Boy  Limit, 
-dogs:  1st,  Daniel  F.  Lynn's  Lynnfield  Hostler;  2nd, 
•George  Leslie's  Light  Dragoon;  3rd,  W.  H.  ShOrtt's 
Regal  Curio.  Open,  dogs:  1st,  Daniel  E.  Lynn's 
Lynnfield  Topic;  2nd,  George  Leslie's  Light  Dragoon; 
.3rd,  Regal  Curio.  Winners,  dogs:  1st,  Lynnfield 
Topic.  Puppies,  bitches:  1st,  Frank  A.  Howes' 
Brediba;  2nd,  Daniel  E.  Lynn's  Lynnfield  Pewabic; 
3rd,  Frank  A.  Howes'  Jennet.  Novice,  bitches: 
1st,  W.  H.  Shortt's  Miss  Topnotch;  2nd,  Brediba; 
3rd,  Jennet.  Limit,  bitches:  1st,  Daniel  E.  Lynn's 
Lynnfield  Lyric;  2nd,  Miss  Topnotch;  3rd,  Brediba. 
Open,  bitches:  1st,  Lynnfield  Lyric;  2nd,  W.  H. 
Shortt's  Regal  Dolly;  3rd,  Brediba.  Winners,  bitches: 
1st,  Lynnfield  Lyric.  Limit,  dogs  and  bitches:  1st, 
George  Barron's  Kelvin  Glory.  Open,  dogs:  1st, 
Geo.  Barron's  Ch.  Quarrywood  Barney.  Open,  bitch- 
es: 1st,  George  Barron's  Kelvin  Glory.  Winners, 
dogs:  1st,  Ch.  Quarrywood  Barney.  Winners,  bitches: 
1st,  Kelvin  Glory. 

SCOTCH  TERRIERS. — Puppies,  dogs  and  bitches: 
1st,  H.  E.  Black's  Bonny  Lassie;  2nd,  E.  Linnell's 


Douglas  Haig.  Novice,  dogs  and  bitches:  1st,  W.  J. 
Chittenden's  Sorcio;  2nd,  Bonny  Lassie;  3rd,  Jos. 
Turner's  Peete.  Limit,  dogs:  1st,  W.  J.  Chittenden's 
Sorcio;  2nd,  Robert  Chatto's~1$cottie;  3rd.  L.  Mc- 
Credy's  Rorry.  Open,  dogs:  1st,  W.  J.  Chittenden's 
Sorcio;  2nd,  Robert  Chatto's  Scottie;  3rd,  L.  Mc- 
Credy's  Rorry.  Limit,  bitches:  1st,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Laskey's  Drumclamph  Helen;  2nd,  Peete.  Open, 
bitches:  1st,  Drumclamph  Helen;  2nd,  Peete.  Win- 
ners, dogs:  1st,  Sorcio.  Winners,  bitches:  1st,  Drum- 
clamph Helen. 

WHITE  WEST  HIGHLAND  TERRIERS.— 
Novice,  dogs  and  bitches:  1st,  J.  D.  Eagan's  Ardoch 
Nevis;  2nd,  B.  M.  Armstrong's  Donald;  3rd,  J.  D. 
Eagan's  Lothian  Snow  White.  Limit  dogs,  1st, 
Ardoch  Nevis;  2nd,  Donald.  Open,  dogs:  1st,  Ardoch 
Nevis;  2nd,  Donald.  Limit,  bitches:  1st,  J.  D.  Eagan's 
Lothian  Snowball;  2nd,  J.  D.  Eagan's  Lothian  Betty; 
3rd,  J.  D.  Pagan's  Lothian  Snow  White.  Open, 
bitches:  1st,  Lothian  Snowball;  2nd,  Lothian  Bettv ; 
3rd,  Lothian  Snow  White.  Winners,  dogs:  1st,  Ar- 
doch Nevis.    Winners,  bitches:  1st,  Lothian  Snowball. 

BLACK  AND  TAN  TERRIERS.— Open,  dogs: 
1st,  M.  Morkin's  Snipper.  Open,  bitches:  1st,  E.  D. 
Girvin's  Gipsy;  2nd,  M.  Morkin's  Betty.  Winners, 
oo£>s:    1st,   Snapper.    Winners,   bitches:    1st,  Gipsy. 

YORKSHIRE  TERRIERS.— Novice,  degs  and 
bLches:  1st,  Mrs.  Weldon's  Queen  of  Yorkshire;  2nd, 
Mrs.  John  D.  Collins  Cherry  Boy;  3rd,  C.  F.  Reid's 
Star  of  Gait.  Limit,  dogs:  1st,  John  Kenyon's  Has- 
lington  Mons;  2nd,  Cherry  Boy;  3rd,  Star  of  Gait. 
Open,  dogs:  1st,  Haslingden  Mons;  2nd,  Cherry  Boy; 
3rd,  Star  of  Gait.  Limit,  bitches:  1st,  John  Kenyon's 
Ciss;  2nd,  Mrs.  Weldon's  Queen  of  Yorkshire;  3rd, 
S.  Reid's  Toots.  Open,  bitches:  1st,  Mrs.  Weldon's 
Ch.  Kitty  of  Gait;  2nd,  Kenyon's  Ciss;  3rd,  Queen  of 
Yorkshire.  Winners,  dogs:  1st,  Haslingden  Mons. 
Winners,  bitches:  1st,  Ch.  Kitty  of  Gait. 

ENGLISH  TOY  SPANIELS— Dogs  and  bitches: 
1st,  Celamo  Kennels'  Cclamo  Redbeau;  2nd,  Celamo 
Kennels'  Celamo  Butterfly.  Winners,  dogs:  1st. 
Celamo  Redbeau.  Winners,  bitches:  1st,  Celamo 
Butterfly. 

PEKINGESE    SPANIELS. — Novice?    dogs  and 

bitches:  1st,  Miss  L.  McCormick's  Chunky  Cherub; 
2nd,  Weldon's  Chce  Ki;  3rd,  C.  Brennanrs  Co  Ko. 
Limit  dogs:  1st,  Chunky  Cherub;  2nd,  Mrs.  Weldon's 
Chee  Ki.  Open,  dogs:  1st,  Chunky  Cherub;  2nd, 
Chee  Ki.  Limit,  bitches:  1st,  C.  Brennan's  Yang 
Yang.  Open,  bitches:  1st,  Co  Ko;  2nd,  Yang  Yang. 
Winners,  dogs:  1st,  Chunky  Cherub.  Winners,  bitch- 
es:   1st,  Co  Ko. 

POMERANIANS. — Novice,  dogs  and  bitches: 
1st,  Thos.  Murray's  Zetland  Prince;  2nd,  Mrs.  Fred 
Annon's  Orangedale  Julien;  3rd,  G.  Bricklin's  Ula. 
Limit,  dogs:  1st,  John  McNaughton's  McNaughton's 
Defender;  2nd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  C.  Briggs'  Bellevue 
Fortune;  3rd,  Thos.  Murray's  Zetland  Prince.  Open, 
dogs:  1st,  McNaughton's  Defender;  2nd,  Bellevue 
Fortune;  3rd,  Orangedale  Julien.  Limit,  bitches: 
1st,  Mrs.  Fred  Annon's  Orangedale  Shining  Beam; 
2nd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  C.  Briggs'  Little  Gem;  3rd, 
Bricklin's  Ula.  Open,  bitches:  1st,  Orangedale  Shin- 
ing Beam;  2nd,  Little  Gem;  3rd,  Ula.  Winners,  dogs: 
1st,  McNaughton's  Defender.  Winners,  bitches:  1st, 
Orangedale  Shining  Beam. 

ITALIAN  GREYHOUNDS.— Open,  dogs  and 
bitches:  1st,  Geo.  Masters'  Brockley  Zena.  Winners, 
1st,  Brockley  Zena. 

HARRIERS. — Novice,  dogs  and  bitches:  1st,  W. 
T.  Bennett's  Gyp;  2nd,  Geo.  Bowman's  Major.  Open, 
dogs:  1st,  Major.    Winners,  bitches:  1st,  Gyp. 

WHIPPETS. — Novice,  dogs  and  bitches:  1st,  George 
Humphries'  Erin  Match  box.  Open,  dogs:  1st,  Erin 
Matchbox.  Open,  bitches:  1st,  J.  W.  Marples'  Oak 
Mistress:  2nd,  Mrs.  John  Fletcher's  Brockley  Twinkle. 
Winners,  dogs:  1st,  Erin  Matchbox.  Winners,  bitches: 
1st,  Oak  Mistress. 


NINTH  ANNUAL  BENCH  SHOW  OF  THE  NEW 
BRUNSWICK  KENNEL  CLUB 


The  Ninth  Annual  Bench  Show  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Kennel  Club  took  pla«e  on  October  10th,  11th 
and  12th,  at  St.  John,  N.B.  when  the  following  awards 
were  made: — 

ST.  BERNARDS. — Novice,  dogs  and  bitches:  1st, 
W.  H.  Golding's  Barney  Oldfield;  2nd,  G.  A.  Teed's 
Bob;  3rd,  Thos.  Short's  Sam;  4th,  Mrs.  Barker's 
Major.  Open  dogs:  1st,  Barney  Oldfield;  2nd,  Bob; 
3rd,  Major.    Local  dogs,  a  j-epeat.    Winners,  dogs: 


1st,  Barney  Oldfield. 

NEWFOUNDLANDS.— Novice,  dogs  and  bitches: 
1st,  P.  Kilborn's  Nancy.  Local  dogs  and  bitches: 
1st,  P.  Killorn's  Nellie.  Bred  by  Exhibitor:  1st,  P. 
Killorn's  Fly.    Winners,  bitches:  Fly. 

ENGLISH  BLOODHOUNDS— Limit  dogs  and 
bitches:  1st,  W.  M.  Sheehan's  "Prince  Sandy  ;  2nd, 
W.  M.  Sheehan's  Sheehan's  Queen;  3rd,  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery's Dalhousie  Jiggs.    Open  dogs:  1st,  Prince 
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Did  you  know  that 
you  could  use  me? 
in  so  many  ways? 


To'X choose  wisely,  fi  (o 
temper  a  characteristic 
generosity  with  the 
good  sense  of  selecting 
useful  gifts — that  is  the 
true  spirit  at  this 
Christmas  season. 


The  light  that  sat/s 

Qherv  it  isK 


I  am  the  DAYLO— 

that  Milady  carries  in  her  hand-bag, 
a  traveling  companion  of  her  vanity 
case  and  used  almost  as  frequently. 

I  am  the  DAYLO— 

that  mother  needs  to  guide  her  safely 
down  those  dark  cellar  stairs  or  about 
the  dusky  attic.  And  nightly  I  will 
stand  guard  beside  her  bed  to  answer 
with  her  the  baby's  call. 

I  am  the  DAYLO— 

for  the  guest  chamber,  as  ornamental 
as  an  old-time  candlestick,  but  safer 
and  many  times  more  useful.  No 
dainty  dimity  curtain  can  take  fire 
frorn  my  incandescent  glow. 

I  am  the  DAYLO— 

that  brings  the  motorist's  trouble  to 
light,  for  I  bring  light  to  the  trouble. 
There's  a  handy  place  for  me  in  one  of 
the  side  pockets  of  his  car. 


I  am  the  DAYLO— 

that  he  needs  on  his  hunting  and 
fishing  trips.  I  bring  safe,  power- 
ful electric  light  to  make  him  com- 
fortable in  the  wilderness  camp. 


77  styles  at  prices  from  85c  up,  at  electrical,  hard- 
ware, drug,  sporting  goods,  jewelry  and  stationery 
stores  everywhere.  And  these  stores  abound  in 
many  other  sensible  gift  suggestions. 

Canadian 
National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited, 
Toronto,  Ont. 
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Sandy;  2nd,  Dalhousie  Jiggs.  Winners,  dogs:  Prince 
Sandy.  Open  bitches:  1st,  Sheehan's  Queen.  Win- 
ners, bitches:  Sheehan's  Queen.  Pointers,  novice  and 
limit  dogs  and  bitches:  1st,  H.  M.  Blair's  Sir  Roger. 
Open  dogs:  1st,  E.  Beauchamp's  Perdieau;  2nd,  Sir 
Rodger.  Local  dogs  and  bitches:  1st,  W.  Ross'  Betty; 
2nd,  Sir  Rodger;  3rd,  Geo.  Lockie's  Lady.  Maiden 
dogs  and  bitches:  1st,  Sir  Rodger.  Open  bitches: 
1st,  Bettv.  Winners  dogs:  Perdreau.  Winners  bitch- 
es: 1st,  Betty. 

ENGLISH  SETTERS.— Puppy  dogs  and  bitches: 
1st,  C.  P.  Burns'  Patch;  2nd,  Jas.  Laidlaw's  Don  11; 
3rd,  T.  McGrath's  Peter.  Novice  dogs:  1st,  F.  G. 
Loveton's  Racket;  2nd,  Don  11;  3rd,  C.  N.  Jones' 
Billy.    Limit  dogs:  1st,  Racket;  2nd,  Don  11. 

ENGLISH  SETTERS.— Open  dogs:  1st,  Racket; 
2nd,  R.  Smith's  Welcome;  3rd,  R.  Smith's  Wyoming 
Valley  Salop.  Local  dogs:  1st,  Racket;  2nd,  Welcome; 
3rd,  Don  11;  4th,  Peter.  Novice,  bitches:  1st,  Thos. 
Killen's  Queenie  K;  2nd,  Patch;  3rd,  Chas.  Perkins* 
Nell.  Limit  bitches:  1st,  Queenie  K;  2nd,  Patch; 
3rd,  Nell.  Open  bitches:  1st,  Queenie  K;  2nd,  Patch; 
3rd,  Nell.  Local  bitches:  1st,  Patch;  2nd,  Lady 
Dupont;  3rd,  Nell.  Maiden  dogs  and  bitches:  1st, 
Queenie  K;  2nd,  Racket;  3rd,  Patch;  4th,  Don  11. 
Bred  by  exhibitor:  1st,  Lady  Dupont;  2nd,  Nell;  3rd, 
Peter.  Winners  dogs:  Racket.  Winners  bitches: 
Queenie  K. 

IRISH  SETTERS. — Puppy  and  novice  dogs  and 
bitches:  1st,  H.  J.  Ross'  Tyrone  Brian  Boru.  Limit 
dogs:  1st,  G.  B.  Taylor's  Barney  11;  2nd,  Tyrone 
Brian  Boru;  3rd,  G.  S.  Lordly's  Tyrone  Bran.  Open 
dogs:  1st,  Barney  22;  2nd,  Tyrone  Bran.  Local  dogs: 
Repeat  of  Limit  dogs.  Novice  bitches:  W.  J.  Hanlou's 
Gypsy  Grand.  Limit  bitches:  1st,  E.  C.  Haward's 
Sonora  Norma.  Open  bitches:  1st,  Sonora  Norma; 
2nd,  Montrose  Pride  of  Erin;  3rd,  Molly  Grand. 
Local  bitches:  1st,  Ch.  Montrose  Pride  of  Erin;  2nd. 
Jos.  Ritchie's  Blarney  Grand.  Maiden  dogs  and 
bitches:  1st,  Tyrone  Brian  Boru.  Veteran:  1st, 
Molly  Grand.  Winners'  dogs:  1st,  Barney  11.  Win- 
ners bitches:  Sonora  Norma. 

FOX  HOUNDS. — Limit  dogs  and  bitches:  1st,  J. 
McGrath's  Ben;  2nd,  John  Tyner's  Early  Dawn. 
Open  dogs  and  bitches:  A  repeat.  Local  dogs  and 
bitches:  1st,  Early  Dawn;  2nd,  Queenie.  Winners 
dogs:  Ben.    Winners'  bitches:  None. 

ENGLISH  BULLDOGS.— Puppy  dogs,  any  weight: 
1st,  F.  Kerr's  McGinnis;  2nd,  Allen  Chisholm's  Duke 
of  Devon;  3rd,  H.  Mont  Jones'  Mac's  Live  Wire. 
Novice  dogs,  any  weight:  1st,  McGinnis;  2nd,  Capt. 
J.  R.  Miller's  Rothesay  Spike;  3rd,  Duke  of  Devon. 
Limit  dogs,  under  45  lbs.:  A  repeat.  Open  dogs, 
under  45  lbs.:  1st,  McGinnis;  2nd.  Duke  of  Devon; 
3rd,  MacVs  Live  Wire.  Local  dogs,  any  weight: 
1st,  E.  T.  Jarvis'  Lord  Argo:  2nd,  Capt.  McLaren's 
Silver  Reflex;  3rd,  McGinnis;  4th,  Capt.  Miller's 
Rothesay  Spike.  Maiden  dogs  and  bitches,  any 
weight:  1st,  G.  F.  Bryer's  Mary  Garden;  2nd,  McGin- 
nis; 3rd,  Rothesay  Spike;  4th,  MacVs  Live  Wire. 
Limit  dogs,  45  lbs.  and  over:  1st,  Lord  Argo.,  Open 
dogs,  45  lbs.  and  over:  1st,  Lord  Argo;  2nd,  Silver 
Reflex.  Best  bred  by  Exhibitor:  1st,  McGinnis. 
Puppy  bitches:  1st,  F.  Kerr's  Lady  Constance.  Nov- 
ice bitches,  any  weight:  1st,  Mary  Garden;  2nd,  J.  F. 
MacDonald's  Blondie  Mac;  3rd,  Lady  Constance; 
4th,  Geo.  Rutland's  Peggy.  Limit  bitches,  under  40 
lbs.:  1st,  W.  W.  Laskey  s  Pickled  Peaches;  2nd,  Mary 
Garden;  3rd,  Blondie  Mac;  4th,  Allen  Chisholm's 
Drummond  Red  Rose.  Open  Bitches,  under  40  lbs.: 
1st,  Pickled  Peaches;  2nd,  Mary  Garden;  3rd,  Drum- 
mond Red  Rose:  4th,  Lady  Constance.  Limit  and 
open  bitches,  49  lbs.  and  over:  1st,  Laskey's  Birming- 
ham Treasure.  Local  bitches:  1st,  Pickled  Peaches; 
2nd,  Mary  Garden;  3rd,  Blondie  Mac;  4th,  Lady 
Constance.  Best  bred  by  Exhibitor:  1st,  Pickled 
Peaches;  2nd,  Lady  Constance;  3rd,  Trouble.  Vet- 
eran: 1st,  Major  Smith's  Mackworth  Major.  Win- 
ners' dogs:   Lord   Argo.    Winners  bitches:  Pickled 
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COLLIES. — Puppy  dogs  and  bitches:  1st,  J.  W. 
Cameron's  Squire.  Novice  dogs:  1st,  Squire;  2nd, 
Brunswick  Bud;  3rd,  Brunswick  Rex.  Limit  dogs: 
A  repeat.  Open  dogs:  1st,  Buccleuch  Specialist; 
2nd,  Squire;  3rd,  Brunswick  Bud;  4th,  Brunswick 
Rex.  Local  dogs:  A  repeat  of  Novice  dogs.  Best 
dog  bred  by  Exhibitor:  1st,  Brunswick  Rex;  2nd, 
Brunswick  Bud;  3rd,  Geo.  Aiken's  Captain.  Maiden 
dogs  and  bitches:  A  repeat  of  novice.  Novice  bitches: 
1st,  C.  B.  Goddard's  Flo;  2nd,  Robt.  Jamison's  Nan; 
3rd,  J.  W.  Cameron's  Lady.  Limit  bitches:  1st, 
Geo.  Aiken's  Hannel  Lucille;  2nd,  Nan;  3rd,  Wm. 
Ferter's  Lassie.  Open  bitches:  A  repeat  of  limit 
bitches.  Winners' dogs:  Buccleuch  Specialist.  Win- 
ners, bitches:  Hannell  Lucille. 

BULL  TERRIERS. — Limit  bitches:  1st,  Mrs.  P. 
McCaggrey's  Haymarket  Jessie;  2nd,  Lieut.  Ritchie's 
Roseland  Baby  Doll;  3rd,  Eds.  Johnston's  Flo;  4th, 


Roy  Livingstone's  Nell.  Open  bitches:  1st,  L.  W. 
Halhday  s  Eatonian  Countess;  2nd,  Haymarket 
Jessie;  3rd,  Roseland  Baby  Doll;  4th,  Flo.  Maiden 
dogs  and  bitches:  1st,  Nell. 

AIREDALES.— Puppy  dogs:  1st,  RtfMyer's  Come- 
back Coon;  2nd,  Jas.  O'Brien's  Pete;  3rd,  Wm.  Dono- 
hues  Rowdy.  Novice  dogs:  1st,  W.  J.  McGuffen's 
Dennis;  2nd  Tintern  Jerry;  3rd,  R.  A.  Morrison'* 
Prince  Monk.  Limit  dogs:  1st,  Comeback  Coon; 
2nd,  Prince  Monk;  3rd,  Pete;  4th,  Rowdy.  Open 
dogs:  1st,  McKenzie's  King  Nobbler's  Double;  2nd, 
Rowdy;  3rd,  Dennis.  Local  dogs:  1st,  Comeback 
Coon;  2nd,  Tintern  Jerry;  3rd,  Prince  Monk:  4th,' 
Pete.  Maiden  dogs  and  bitches:  1st,  H.  McGuire's 
Paoletta;  2nd,  Comeback  Coon;  3rd,  Prince  Monk; 
4th,  Pete.  Puppy  bitches:  1st,  Paoletta;  2nd,  Wm. 
Keirvan's  Milkmaid  Performer.  Novice  bitches-  A 
repeat.  Limit  bitches:  1st,  Paoletta;  2nd,  Celestial 
Dream;  3rd,  Milkmaid  Performer.  Open  bitches: 
1st,  Newbold  Vixen,  James  Bain's;  2nd,  Paoletta; 
3rd,  John  McSorley's  Celestial  Dream;  4th,  Milk- 
maid Performer.  Local  bitches:  A  repeat  of  limit 
bitches.  Best  dog  or  bitch  bred  by  Exhibitor:  1st, 
Comeback  Coon;  2nd,  Prince  Monk.  Winners'  dogs: 
King  Nobbler's  Double.  Winners,  bitches:  Newbold 
Vixen. 

IRISH  TERRIERS.— Puppy  dogs  and  bitched: 
1st,  F.  D.  Hall's  Mike;  2nd,  Robt.  Magee's  Molly. 
Novice  Dogs:  1st,  Mike.  Limit  dogs:  1st,  R.  Magee's 
Leeds  Paymaster;  2nd,  Mike.  Open  dogs:  A  repeat. 
Local  dogs:  A  repeat.  Maiden  dogs  and  bitches: 
1st,  Mike.  Novice  bitches:  1st,  Molly.  Limit  bitch- 
es: 1st,  Geo.  Gray's  Crow  Gill  Sheila;  2nd,  Thorncroft 
Countess.  Open  bitches:  A  repeat.  Local  bitches: 
1st,  Thorncroft  Countess.  Winners,  dogs:  L*eds 
Paymaster.    Winners,  bitches:  Crow  Gill  Sheila. 

SCOTCH  TERRIERS.— Novice  dogs  and  bitches: 
1st,  McGinley  and  Neve's  Rolliston's  Wee  One.  Limit 
dogs:  1st,  W.  T.  Marlatt's  Deancioft  Pennant;  2nd, 
H.  S.  Puddington's  Jock  Lomond.  Open  dogs:  1st, 
Thos.  Dickson's  Jock  Scott:  2nd,  Deancroft  Pennant; 
3rd,  Jock  Lomond.  Local  dogs:  1st,  Jock  Scott; 
2nd,  Jock  Lomond.  Limit,  bitches:  1st,  Col.  Blaine's 
Drumclamph  Mary;  2nd,  W.  Laskey's  Drumclamph 
Helen;  3rd,  Rolliston's  Wee  One.  Open  bitches:  1st, 
Drumclamph  Mary;  2nd,  Drumclamph  Helen;  3rd, 
W.  R.  Aitken's  Shela  Gale-  4th,  Rolliston's  Wee  One. 
Local  bitches:  1st,  Drumclamph  Mary;  2nd,  Drum- 
clamph Helen;  3rd,  Rolliston's  Wee  One.  Winners, 
dogs:  Jock  Scott.  Winners,  bitches:  Drumclamph 
Mary. 

FOX  TERRIERS,  WIRE.— Puppy  dogs  and  bitch- 
es: 1st,  A.  Lepine's  Maiden  Lena;  2nd,  LeBaron  Wil- 
son's Northern  Wickwire;  3rd,  Jas.  Wolf's  Heather. 
Novice  dogs:  1st,  Miss  Clayton  Drumclamph  Fairiei; 
2nd,  LeBaron  Wilson's  Noithern  Wire;  3rd,  E.  W. 
Ward's  Councillor  Lad;  4th,  Raymond  Dand's  Prusco. 
Limit  dogs:  1st,  H.  T.  Armistead's  West  Park  Time- 
keeper; 2nd,  Drumclamph  Farrier;  3rd,  Councillor 
Lad;  4th,  Prusco.  Open  dogs:  1st,  A.  Lepiae's  Cham- 
pion Dusky  Bounce;  2nd,  Westpark  Timekeeper 
3rd,  Councillor  Lad.  Local  dogs:  1st,  Drumclamph: 
Farrier;  2nd,  Northern  Wire;  3rd,  Councillor  Lad; 
4th,  Prusco.  Maiden  dogs  and  bitches:  1st,  Drum- 
clampn  Farrier;  2nd  Harold  Hopkins'  Miss  Hardtack; 
3rd,  Councillor  Lad;  4th,  Heather.  Novice  bitches: 
1st,  Miss  Hardtack;  2nd,  W.  M.  Shehan's  Killendine 
of  Derby.  Limit  bitches:  1st,  Maiden  Lena;  2nd, 
Northern  Wickwire;  3rd,  Miss  Hardtack.  Open 
bitches:  1st,  A.  Lepine's  Wire  Maid  of  Maiden;  2nd, 
W.  R.  Aitken's  Raby  Superb;  3rd,  Northern  Wick- 
wire. Local  bitches:  1st,  Killendine  of  Derby.  Best 
bred  by  Exhibitor:  1st,  Wire  Maid  of  Maiden;  2nd, 
Maiden  Lena;  3rd,  H.  T.  Armistead's  West  Park 
Ranger.  Veteran  class:  1st,  Robt.  Armstrong's 
Sarah.  Winners,  dogs:  Ch.  Dusky  Bounce.  Winners, 
bitches:  Wise  Maid  of  Maiden. 

FOX  TERRIERS  SMOOTH.— Puppy  dogs  and 
bitches:  1st,  J.  A.  Gregory's  Bellum  Bouncer;  2nd, 
Sergeant  G.  Rand's  Bellum  Patch;  3rd,  Holly  Gibbs' 
Miss  Kitten;  4tn,  M.  Clark's  Jimmie.  Novice  dogs: 
1st,  Bellum  Bouncer;  2nd,  Bellum  Patch;  3rd,  H. 
Gibbs'  Bellum  Tim;  4th,  M.  Ward's  Bellum  Nat. 
Limit  dogs:  1st,  Robt.  Laskey's  Warren  Rascal;  2nd, 
Bellum  Bouncer;  3rd,  Percy  Clark's  Sabine  Razor; 
4th,  Murray  Holly's  Jeff.  Open  dogs:  1st,  Warren 
Rascal;  2nd,  Bellum  Bouncer;  3rd,  Sabine  Razor; 
4th,  Jeff;  Local  dogs:  1st,  Warren  Rascal;  2nd,  Bellum 
Bouncer;  3rd,  Sabine  Razor.  Maiden  dogs  and 
bitches:  1st.  Bellum  Bouncer;  2nd,  Bellum  Patch; 
3rd,  M.  Clark's  Bellum  Doris;  4th,  Bellum  Nat. 
Novice  bitches:  1st,  Bellum  Doris;  2nd,  Miss  Kitten. 
Limit  bitches:  1st,  C.  P.  Burns'  Bubbles.  Open 
bitches:  same.  Local  bitches:  1st,  Bellum  Doris; 
2nd,  Bubbles.  Best  dog  or  bitch  bred  by  Exhibitor: 
1st,  Bellum  Doris;  2nd,  Miss  Hit  ten.  Winners'  dogs: 
Warren   Rascal.    Winners,   bitches:   Bellum  Dons. 
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of  possessing  the  largest  Ice  Skate  Factory  under  the 

British  flag. 

The  world  renowned  "Acme"  Skate  originated  and 
was  first  made  in  this  factory. 

Since  then  the  Company  has  been  untiring  in  their 
endeavor  to  keep  this  long  lead  ahead  of  others  by  making 

Starr  Skates 

the  "Acme"  of  perfection.  So  confident  are  they  of  the 
high  quality  of  Starr  Skates  that  every  Starr  Skate  sold 
carries  the  following 

i  GU  A  RANTEE  . 

All  Starr  Skates  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  the  highest  quality.  If  they 
prove  defective  within  one  year,  your  dealer  will  exchange  them  for  a 
new  pair  FREE  of  CHARGE. 


Starr  Skates  are  made  in  many  models  specially 
adapted  for  all  forms  of  sport: 


Hockey — Racing — Figure — Rink 

Skating 


Write  for  our  latest  Catalog — now  ready — 
illustrating  all  leading  "Starr"  Models. 


The  Starr  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited 
Dartmouth,  N.  S. 
Toronto  Branch    -    122  Wellington  St.  W. 
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COCKER  SPANIELS. — Puppy  dogs,  any  color: 
1st,  W.  J.  Hanlon's  Tiny;  2nd,  Brown's  John  Neeland; 
3rd,  W.  J.  Hamilton's  Jamie.  Novice  dogs  and  bitch- 
es: 1st,  J.  B.  Moore's  Diamond;  2nd,  II.  Keyes'  Molly 
Kay;  3rd,  M.  J.  Kavanaugh's  Snookums.  Limit  dogs, 
black:  1st,  Diamond.  Open  dogs,  black:  same. 
Local  dogs,  any  color:  1st,  Miss  Hayward's  Kiltie; 
2nd,  Mrs.  Machum's  Murphy;  3rd,  II.  Williams' 
Teddy;  4th,  Jamie.  Maiden  dog,  any  color:  1st, 
Kiltie;  2nd,  J.  B  Moore's  Spot;  3rd,  Snookums;  4tn, 
Jamie.  Limit  bitches,  black:  1st,  W.  J.  Hanlon's 
Rexie;  2nd,  Molly  Kay;  3rd.  Snookums.  Open  bitch- 
es, black:  1st,  Rexie;  2nd,  Molly  Kay;  3rd,  Snookums. 
Local  bitches,  any  color:  1st,  B.  Smith's  Patricia  of 
St.  John;  2nd,  James  McDeviit's  'less;  3rd,  Thos. 
Ramsey's  Fan;  4th,  Mrs.  Gillard's  Baby.  Maiden, 
bitches,  any  color:  1st,  Patricia  of  St.  John;  2nd,  Miss 
St.  John  White's  Bojums;  3rd,  Snookums;  4th,  Fan 
Bitch  bred  by  Fxhibitor:  1st,  Fan;  2nd,  Alex.  Long's 
Beauty;  3rd,  Bojums.  Novice  dogs  and  bitches,  other 
than  black:  1st,  Patricia  of  St.  John;  2nd,  'less;  3rd, 
Kiltie;  4th,  Fan.  Limit  dogs,  other  than  black: 
1st,  Murphy;  2nd,  Teddy;  3rd,  Spot;  4th,  Jock.  Open 
dogs,  other  than  black:  1st,  M.  Hose's  Druniclamph 
Baronet;  2nd,  Murphy;  3rd,  Teddy;  4th,  L.  A. 
Lehrle's  Bonny  Kelso.  Limit  bitches,  other  than 
black:  1st,  Patricia  of  St.  John;  2nd,  Tess;  3rd,  Fan; 
4th,  Baby.  Open  bitches,  other  than  black:  1st, 
Patricia  of  St.  John;  2nd,  Fan;  3rd,  Baby;  4th,  Bojums. 
Winners,  dogs,  black:  Diamond.  Winne  s,  hitches, 
black:  W.  J.  Hanlon's  Rexie.  Winners'  dogs,  other 
than  black:  Drumclamph  Baronet.  Winners'  bitches, 
other  than  black:  Patricia  of  St.  John. 

SPORTING  SPANIELS.— Novice  dogs  and  bitch- 
es: 1st,  H.  M.  Hamm's  Pat;  2nd,  J.  K.  Sullivan's 
Rowdy.  Limit  dogs  and  bitches:  1st,  E.  D.  Ring's 
Flo;  2nd,  Pat;  3rd,  Rowdy;  4th,  Wm.  Gaskin's  Rover. 
Open  dogs:  1st,  Pat;  2nd,  Rowdy;  3rd,  Rover;  4th, 
Jeff.  Open  bitches:  1st,  Flo.  Best  local  dog  or  bitch: 
1st,  Flo;  2nd,  Rowdy;  3rd,  Rover;  4th,  Jeff.  Winners, 
dogs:  Pat.    Winners,  bitches:  Flo. 

BOSTON  TERRIERS.— Puppy  dogs  and  bitches, 
any  weight:  1st,  A.  Lesser's  Queen;  2nd,  R.  W.  Craw- 
ford's Bingo.  Novice  dogs,  any  weight:  1st,  Kathleen 
Conway's  Dewey;  2nd,  S.  Payne's  Pat;  3rd,  J.  Nichols' 
Mike.  Limit  dogs,  17  pounds  and  under  22  pounds: 
1st,  Dewey;  2nd,  Miss  Gilmour's  Teazcr;  3rd,  E. 
Fenwick's  Pat;  4th,  Geo.  Keefe's  Jock.  Open  dogs 
17  pounds  and  under  22  pounds:  1st,  W.  B.  Levack's 
Dowd's  Glory;*  2nd,  Dewey;  3rd,  Teazer;  4th,  Pat. 
Limit  dogs,  22  pounds  and  not  -aver  27  pounds: 
1st,  Pat;  2nd,  Mike;  3rd,  Miss" McGoldrick's  Buster. 
Open  dogs,  22  pounds  and  not  over  27  pounds:  1st, 
Buster.  Local  dogs,  any  weight:  1st,  Dewey;  2nd, 
Teacer;  3rd,  Pat;  4th,  Pat.  Maiden  dogs,  any  weight: 
1st,  Pat;  2nd,  Buster;  3rd,  D.  C.  Cunningham's 
Garrison  Boy;  4th,  Wm.  Leonard's  Don.  Best  dog 
or  bitch  bred  by  Exhibitor:  1st,  Queen;  2nd,  Thos. 
Short's  Molly.  Novice  bitches,  any  weight:  1st, 
Queen;  2nd,  Harry  Marvin's  Peggy;  3rd,  Thos.  Short's 
Flip;  4th,  Otto  Logan's  Beauty.  Limit 
bitches,  17  pounds  and  under  22  pounds:  1st,  Miss  S. 
McDonald's  Little  Miss  Mac;  2nd,  Peggy;  3rd,  Logan's 
Beauty;  4th,  Miss  Mullet's  Purps.  Open  bitches, 
17  pounds  and  under  22  pounds:  1st,  Little  Miss-Mac; 
2nd,  Geo.  Kane's  Tipperary  Floss;  3rd,  Peggy.  Local 
bitches,  any  weight:  1st,  Tipperary  Floss;  2nd,  Peggy 
3rd,  Flip;  4th,  Logan's  Beauty,  Maiden  bitches,  any 
weight:  1st,  Queen;  2nd,  Peggy;  3rd,  Flip;  4th,  Logan's 
Beauty.  Winners,  dogs:  Dowd's  Glory.  Winners, 
bitches:  Little  Miss  Mac. 

DALMATIANS. — Open  dogs:  1st,  J.  R.  Constan- 
tineau's  Prince  of  Loreden;  2nd,  Dr.  McAllister's  King 
Band.    Winners,  dogs:  Prince  of  Loreden. 

WHITE  WEST  HIGHLAND  TERRIER.— J.  S. 
Eagan's  Lothian  Snowball. 

BLACK  AND  TAN  TERRIERS. — (Manchester). 
— Open:  1st,  J.  T.  Cumming's  Willowdale  Baron; 
2nd,  J.  T.  Cumming's  Billy.  Winners,  dogs:  Willow- 
dale  Baron. 

DACHSHUNDS.— Wm.  Aitken's  and  J.  H.  Silver's 
Plato. 

POMERANIANS. — Novice  dogs  and  bitches: 
1st,  Mrs.  Martin's  Pinkie;  2nd,  R.  W.  Carson's  Teddy. 
Limit  dogs:  1st,  Teddy.  Open  dogs:  1st,  Teddy. 
Local  dogs:  1st,  Teddy.  Limit  bitches:  1st,  Wm. 
McFadden's  Quesnie;  2nd,  S.  Shank's  Toodles;  3rd, 
Mrs.  Martin's  Beauty;  4th,  Pinkie.  Open  bitches,  a 
repeat  of  limit  bitches.  Bred  by  Exhibitor:  Queenie. 
Local  bitches:  1st,  Toodles;  2nd,  Beauty;  3rd,  Pinkie; 
4th,  Leo.  McMenamin's  Man.  Winners  dogs:  Pinkie. 
Winners  bitches:  Queenie. 

YORKSHIRES. — Puppy  dogs  and  bitches:  1st, 
J.  V.  Paton's  David  Lloyd  George.  Limit  dogs  and 
bitches:  1st,  David  Lloyd  George;  2nd,  J.  O'Brien's 
Tony;  3rd,  J.  V.  Paton's  Duchess;  4th,  Mrs.  O' Keefe's 
Toby.  Open  dogs:  1st,  John  Kenyon's  Haslingden 
Mohs;  2nd,  David  Lloyd  George;  3rd,  Tony;  4th, 


Toby.  Open  bitches:  1st,  Duchess.  Local  dogs  and 
bitches:  1st,  Tony;  2nd,  Duchess;  3rd,  Toby.  Win- 
ners   dogs:    Haslingden    Mods.    Winners  bitches: 

Duchess. 

TOY  POODLES.— Opeu  dogs  and  bitches:  1st, 
Miss  McCormick's  Cricket;  2nd,  F.  L.  Water's  Beauty. 

Winners  dogs,  Cricket. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— 1st,  Wm.  Pearce's  Rover; 
2nd,  Gunner  Cameron's  Joe  Buck;  3rd,  Mrs.  E.  Sterl- 
ing's Maltest  Terrier  Buster. 

SPECIALS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cups  donated  ia  the 
various  classes,  the  name  of  the  donor  and  the  awards: 

St.  Bernards,  donated  by  Commissioner  Wigmorc, 
won  by  Barney  Oldfield;  Newfoundlands,  by  Lyric 
and  Unique  Theatre,  won  by  Fly;  Foxhounds,  by  a 
friend,  won  by  Ben;  Pointers,  by  Corona  Candy  Co., 
won  by  Betty;  English  Setters,  by  Premier  W.  E. 
Foster,  won  by  Queenie  K;  Cocker  Spaniels,  by  Mayor 
Hayes,  won  by  Drumclamph  Baronet.  For  best  Local 
Spaniel,  any  variety,  by  Imperial  Theatre,  won  by 
Patricia  of  St.  John;  Sporting  Spaniels,  by  Dr.  W.  W. 
White,  won  by  Flo;  English  Bulldogs,  by  Daniel 
Mullin,  K.C.,  won  by  Pickled  Peaches;  Bull  Terriers, 
by  L.  R.  Boss,  won  by  Eatonian  Countess;  Boston 
Terriers,  by  John  F.  McDonald,  won  by  Dowde's 
Glory;  Airedales,  by  J.  Russell,  President  C.K.C, 
Toronto,  won  by  King  Nobbler's  Double;  Fox  Ter- 
riers, "Wire,"  by  Col.  Jas.  McAvity,  won  by  Ch.  Dusky 
Bounce:  Fox  Terriers,  "Smooth,"  by  Senator  Daniels, 
won  by  Wairen  Rascal;  Irish  Teniers,  by  Roy  Morri- 
son, Frcdericton,  won  by  Crow  Gill  Sheila;  Scotch 
Terriers,  by  J.  E.  Moore,  won  b>  Jock  Scott;  Pom- 
eranians, by  Geo.  Gray,  won  by  Lady  Betty;  York- 
shires, by  J.  V.  McLellan,  won  by  Haslingden  Mons; 
Cockers,  black,  by  N.  B.  K.  C,  won  by  Diamond. 

VARIETY  CLASSES.— Jos.  Perkins,  Toronto,  Cup: 
Sporting  dogs  and  bitches,  terriers  barred:  1st,  E.  C. 
Howard's  Sonora  Norma;  2nd,  Robt.  B.  Laskey's 
Ch.  Montrose  Pride  of  Erin;  3rd,  Winifred  Ross'  Betty 
Wm.  Allison  Cup,  non-sporting  dogs  and  bitches, 
toys  and  terriers  barred:  1st,  W.  W.  Laskey's  Pickled 
Peaches;  2nd,  Mrs.  N.  S.  Montgomery's  Dalhousie 
Jiggs;  3rd,  Allen  C  H.  Chisholm's  Drummond  Red 
Rose. 

The  cup  for  best  dog  in  the  Show,  a  trophy  donated  • 
by  H.  Mont  Jones,  President,  N.  B.  K.  C.  was  won 
by  the  famous  Airedale,  King  Nobbler's  Double, 
Norman  MacKenzie,  owner.  The  Lieut. -Governor 
Ganong  Silver  Challenge  Cup  for  the  best  dog  or 
bitch  bred  and  raised  in  New  Brunswick  by  a  member 
of  the  N.  B.  K.  C.  was  won  by  the  English  bull,  Pickled 
Peaches,  owned  by  W.  W.  Laskey  of  Fredcricton. 

Wm.  and  Robt.  B.  Laskey  Cup,  terriers,  dogs  and 
bitcnes:  1st,  King  Nobbler's  Double;  2nd,  Jock  Scott; 
3rd,  L.  W.  Halliday's  Eatonian  Countess;  4th,  Miss 
P.  McCaffrey's  Play  market  Jessie.  Commissioner 
Russel  Cup,  toys,  dogs  and  bitches:  1st,  David  Lloyd 
George;  2nd,  Miss  Edna  McCormick's  Cricket.  Le- 
Baron  Wilson  Cup,  best  brace  non-sporting  dogs, 
terriers  barred:  1st,  Prince  Sandy  and  Dalhousie  Jiggs, 
owned  by  Wallace  M.  Sheehan;  2nd,  Brunswick  Bud 
and  Brunswick  Rex,  owned  by  E.  McGuire;  3rd,  Lady 
Constance  and  McGinnis,  owned  by  Francis  Kerr; 
4th,  Drummond  Rea  Rose  and  Duke  of  Devon,  owned 
by  Allen  C.  H.  Chisholm.  J.  F.  McSorley  Cup,  best 
brace  of  terriers:  1st,  Maiden  Lena  and  Dusky  Bounce, 
owned  by  A.  Lepine;  2ud,  Northern  Wickwire  an 
Northern  Wire,  owned  by  LeB.  Wilson.  Lieui..  Lewis 
Ritchie  Cup,  best  breo  cocker:  1st,  Mrs.  F.  Hayward's 
Kiltie.  T.  McAvity  and  Sons  Cup,  best  terriers, 
any  variety,  bred  and  owned  by  Exhibitor:  1st,  A. 
Lepine's  Maiden  Lena. 

LOCAL  VARIETY  AND  SPECIALS.— Open  only 

to  persons  residing  in  New  Brunswick. — J.  C.  Hanna 
Trophy:  1st,  Robt.  B.  Laskey's  Ch.  Montrose  Pride 
of  Erin;  2nd,  G.  B.  Faylor's  Barney  11;  3rd,  Winifred 
Ross'  Betty.  W.  H.  Thorne  and  Co.  Cup,  best  non- 
sporting  dog,  terriers  barred:  1st,  Pickled  Peaches; 
2nd.  Squire;  3rd,  Hannell  Lucille;  4th,  Barney  Old- 
field.  Commissioner  R.  R.  McLellan  Cup,  best 
terrier:  1st,  Jock  Scott;  2nd,  Haymarket  Jessie;  3rd, 
Warren  Rascal.  E.  L.  Jarvis  Cup,  best  non-sporting 
brace:  1st,  Birmingham  Treasure  and  Pickled  Peaches; 
2nd,  Brunswick  Bud  and  Brunswick  Rex;  3rd,  Lady 
Constance  and  McGinnis;  4th,  Hannell  Lucille  and 
Hannell  Captain.  J.  Humphrey  Sheehan  Cup,  best 
puppy  bred  by  exhibitor:  1st,  McGinnis;  2nd,  Bellum 
Doris:  3rd,  Lady  Constance;  Emerson  and  Fisher 
Cup,  best  stud  dog  and  one  of  its  get:  1st,  Wyoming 
Valley  Salop;  2nd,  Sabine  Razor;  3ra,  Warren  Rascal. 
Ferguson  and  Page  Cup,  breeoers'  stake  trophy:  1st, 
Birmingham  Treasure.  W.  C.  McKay  Cup,  best 
local  Airedale  puppy:  1st,  Paoletta;  2nd,  Milkmaid 
Performer. 
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CANOE  TRIPS 
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Out-of-Door  in  Quebec  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces. 

Out-of-Door  in  Northern  Quebec,  New 
Ontario,  Eastern  Manitoba. 


500,000 

SOLDIER  LAD 5 
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The  Vanishing  Woodcock 

Editor'  ROD  AND  GUN: — 
Sir:— 

In  the  interesting  and  instructive  address 
delivered  by  the  President  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Guides  Association  at  the  Annual  meeting  at 
Yarmouth,  N.S.,  August  2nd,  1917,  reference 
was  made  to  the  decrease  of  woodcock  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  I  should  like  to  supplement  the 
remarks  of  the  President,  Sheriff  Smith  of 
Digby,  N.S.,  than  whom  no  man  in  the 
Province  is  better  qualified  to  speak  upon  such 
a  subject.  The  decrease  is  too  evident,  and 
continuing  at  the  rate  of  the  last  few  years  will 
soon  reach  the  vanishing  point  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, Kentville,  N.S.  A  few  years  ago  I 
was  frequently  able  to  leave  my  office  at  3  or  4 
p.m.,  drive  into  the  country  and  return  before 
dark  with  from  8  to  15  birds,  on  one  occasion 
flushing  12  birds  and  killing  10  woodcock,  and 
1  ruffed  grouse  in  less  than  a  half  hour.  Last 
season  it  was  not  possible  to  flush  that  number 
after  my  setter  and  I  had  faithfully  worked 
the  best  covers  all  day  in  October,  our  best 
month.  At  this  rate  "naught  but  tradition" 
will  soon  remain  of  one  of  the  finest  game  birds 
in  the  world,  and  there  is  more  than  a  sports- 
man's sentiment  and  regret  in  its  prospective 
extermination.  It  &  a  valuable  asset  to  the 
country  and  increasingly  valuable  as  time  goes 
on  as  is  the  case  with  much  of  the  other  wild 
game  of  our  country. 

Like  many  other  evils  the  causes  are  more 
easily  determined  than  removed.  Sheriff 
Smith  considers  the  cutting  down  of  the  Alder 
runs,  the  Setter  dog,  and  the  automobile  as  a 
trio  of  reasons  for  their  decreasing  numbers. 
While  the  first  would  seem  to  apply  only  to  a 
decrease  in  localities  the  two  latter  including 
of  course  pointers  and  spaniels,  are  in  constant 
operation  wherever  the  woodcock  is  known 
enabling  all  classes  of  shooters  to  traverse 
larger  areas  of  country  and  to  kill  more  birds 
in  shorter  time,  during  their  stay  in  different 
localities  and  their  migratory  flight  from  our 
Province  south  and  return.  A  most  destruc- 
rive  agent  in  their  decrease  and  an  increasing 


menace  in  the  rural  districts  are  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  wires  which  to  my  personal 
knowledge  destroy  large  numbers.  With  a 
seeming  irony  of  fate,  these  are  placed  with 
almost  mathematical  accuracy  at  the  height 
the  woodcock  flies  in  his  journeys  between  the 
cover  and  the  feeding  grounds  night  and 
morning.  When  we  consider  that  his  instinct 
does  not  teach  him  the  difference  between  the 
small  thread  of  steel  and  the  minute  twig 
which  his  strength  of  flight  ignores  and  that 
he  runs  this  risk  at  least  twice  a  day  along  the 
railways,  main  roads  and  many  cross  roads  for 
months,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  large 
numbers  are  killed  outright  or  wounded  so 
that  they  crawl  away  and  die.  Recently  I 
found  two  so  killed  within  a  little  distance  of 
each  other  within  a  half  mile  of  my  office  and 
railway  section  men  who  know  what  they  are, 
have  told  me  that  they  have  seen  in  the 
aggregate  large  numbers  killed  by  wires 
every  year.  Another  enemy  is  the  cat  which 
destroys  numbers  of  game  birds,  as  well  as 
insectivorous  and  song  birds.  In  the  suburbs 
of  my  town  one  family  of  rather  peculiar 
people  are  said  to  have  from  thirty  to  forty 
cats  on  and  around  their  premises,  and  this  has 
been  the  case  for  years.  Formerly  many 
woodcock  and  large  numbers  of  Wilson  Snipe 
were  in  that  neighborhood  and  now  seldom  one 
of  the  former  and  few  of  the  latter  are  found. 
Nests  with  broken  eggs  and  feathers  are  fre- 
quently found  there  probably  the  work  of 
prowling  cats  and  I  have  often  seen  several 
of  them  running  across  the  road  when  driving 
at  night.  Another  reason  for  their  decrease 
in  this  valley,  is  trie  fact  that  for  years,  a 
number  of  shooters  have  been  coming  here 
from  the  United  States  and  staying  for  weeks 
during  the  woodcock  season.  They  bring  a 
large,  supply  of  trained  dogs,  and  scour  the 
country  nearly  every  day,  killing  large  num- 
bers of  woodcock,  which  in  defiance  of  the  law 
are  shipped  in  various  ways  to  their  own 
country. 

These  with  cheap  breech  loading  and  re- 
peating firearms,  smokeless  powder,  increasing 
number  of  wing  shots  and  the  killing  of  the 
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Automobile  Troubles  and  How  to  Remedy  Them 

By  CHARLES  P.  ROOT 

CONTENTS — Back  firing,  Blow-back  of  gas  into  carburetor,  Popping  noises,  Buzz  in 
coil  (other  than  contact  breaker  buzz),  clatter  and  grind  in  gear  box,  Compression,  faulty, 
Compression,  none,  Explosions.  Irregular  or  uncertain  running.  Metallic  or  puffing  noises, 
Misfires,  Resistance  slight  when  operating  starting  handle,  Start,  failure  to,  Steering  er- 
atic.  Stoppage  of  engine,  Water  escapes,  Air  lock.  Batteries,  Bearings,  Bent  axle,  Brakes, 
Carburation,  Change  Speed  gear,  Clutch,  Coil,  Connecting  rod  or  crank  shaft  broken, 
Contact  breaker  (High  tension  magneto),  Contact  maker,  Knock  in  bearings  generally  or 
in  Transmission  system.  Leaks:  Loss  of  power,  Gear,  Governor,  Hunting,  Ignition,  Lub- 
rication, Misfires,  Muffler  troubles.  Noise,  Overheating,  Pipes  burst  out  or  fractured, 
Piston  troubles,  Popping  in  carburetor.  Pressure  leaking  (in  case  of  pressure  feed)  Pre- 
ignitien,  Short  circuits.  Spark  plug,  Steam  bound  or  air  lock.  Steering,  Supply  pipe 
choked,  Tining,  Tires,  Valves,  Valve  springs.  Water  circulation,  Wheels. 
Prices*  Flexible  Leather  $1.50  Cloth  Binding  $1.00 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED,  PUBLISHER,        WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


Hunters  ^Trappers 

Save  your  fine 

Specimens !  Every 
trophy  you 


kill  is 

worth  money  to  you. 
You  will  be  astonished  at 
the  prices  you  will  pet  for 
your  specimens.  We  can 
teach  you,  by  mail  in  your 
own  home,  how  to 


Mount  Birds  and  Animals 


also  heads,  fish,  and  to  tan  hides, 
make  rugs,  robes,  etc. 

Yes,  you  can  learn  easiiy-quickly-perfectly 
*in  your  own  home  by  mail.  Success  guaranteed. 
Fascinating:  work.  We  have  35,000  sportsmen  stu- 
dents, and  every  one  is  an  enthusiastic  taxidermist. 
Big  profits  to  all  who  know  taxidermy.  Write  today. 

Special  for  Canadian  Students 


For  a  short  time  we  are  making  a  special  reduced 

price  to  Canadian  students.   Act  promptls.  Write 


zine.  Hundreds  of  letters  from  enthusiastic  Canadian  stu- 
dents senfcon  request.  We  want  every  swortsman  and  nature 
lover  in  Canada  to  write  for  these  free  books  ,today.  No 
obligations  whatsoever.  Either  a  postal  or  a  letter  will  do. 
but  write  today--now— while  this  special  offer  lasts. 
NORTHWESTERN  SCHOOL  OF  TAXIDERMY 
Elwood  Building,  Omaha,  Neb. 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

Send  me  a  trial  shipment  and  let  me 
prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  I  am 
able  to  pay  you  more  money  than 
you  can  get  elsewhere. 

All  express  charges  paid  and  a 
Square  Deal  guaranteed 
Write  for  Price  List 

J.  U.  NICHOLS 

BOX  338,    INGERSOLL,  ONT. 


Do  You  Want  a  Launch 

To  use  on  the  Muskoka  Lakes? 


I        Here  le  Your  Chanco-A  new  20ft.  Hull,  ready 
I     for  engine.    Save  all  freight  charges. 
^^Addrest:  Box  55,  Rod  A.  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont 
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birds  on  the  ground  in  the  evening  when  they 
come  out  on  the  roadside  by  the  boys  who 
watch  for  them  in  certain  localities,  include 
nearly  all  of  the  dangers  to  the  existence  of  the 
woodcock,  outside  of  the  dangers  of  the  ele- 
ments and  other  wild  life,  birds  and  animals. 
Now  with  reference  to  immediate  measures 
some  of  the  dangers  are  obviously  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  remove  but  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  preserve  so  valuable  a  game 
bird.  There  is  a  bag  limit  of  10  birds  in  this 
province,  but  the  law  is  so  easily  evaded  that 
it  is  of  little  value.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
the  sale  of  woodcock  as  of  all  game  should  be 
prohibited,  the  season  should  be  shortened  for 
shooting  and  the  license  fee  for  non-resident 
be  a  very  large  one  for  woodcock;  and  that 
more  money  should  be  expended  for  proper 
policemen  or  efficient  game  wardens,  also 
that  special  efforts  should  be  made  with  regard 
to  the  protection  of  th'e  woodcock  during  its 
migration  to  co-operate  fully  with  the  United 
States;  also  that  all  sportsmen  should  unite 
in  using  their  best  efforts  to  obtain  legislation 
limiting  the  number  of  cats  to  not  more  than 
two  to  a  household,  and  in  addition  shoot 
quickly  and  hold  straight  when  they  see  one 
out  of  sight  of  the  house.  My  belief  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  sports- 
men and  at  least  to  the  Maritime  Province 
people  of  Canada,  is  my  reason  for  writing  at 
some  length. 

W.  B.  Moore. 
Kentville,  N.S.,  August  20, 1917. 


What  Makes  These  Rushes  Die  Out? 
Editor,  ROD  AND  GUN:— 

I  and  others  own  a  large  marsh  near  here 
which  up  to  two  years  ago  was  full  of  the 
common  rush  [  (J uncus  Effusus).   The  water 


in  the  marsh  varies  from  8  feet  to  a  few  inches 
in  depth  usually  and  the  rushes  grew  in  great 
beds  all  over  the  marsh.  Last  year  the  rushes 
did  not  grow  in  two-thirds  of  the  marsh  or  I 
should  say  only  straggling  rushes  grew,  except 
around  the  edges  in  the  very  shallow  water. 
In  the  rest  of  the  marsh  confined  to  one  end  of 
it  they  grew  as  usual  in  thick  beds  and  strong, 
chiefly  where  the  water  was  not  more  than 
2  to  2lA  feet  deep  and  under.  Again  this 
year  the  same  condition  exists.  We  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  the  rushes  have  died  out 
and  do  not  grow  as  plentifully  as  in  former 
years.  We  can  learn  of  no  such  condition  in 
other  marshes  in  the  Province.  Can  you 
give  us  any  suggestion  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
rushes  dying  out  as  they  have  done?  Could 
you  put  me  in  communication  with  some 
expert  who  could  explain  the  cause  of  these 
conditions  and  suggest  a  remedy?  I  have 
been  a  subscriber  to  your  magazine  for  many 
years. 

Brandon,  Man. 

G.  R.  Coldwell. 

Edit.  Note. — Bonnycastle  Dale,  to  whom 
we  have  referred  the  above  enquiry  replies 
that  he  has  experienced  the  same  trouble  with 
the  same  rush,  which  during  the  past  two 
years  has  died  out  on  his  point,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  lake  is  making  only  a  fair  struggle 
to  live.  He  assigns  high  water  as  the  cause 
and  goes  on  to  say  that  unless  there  is  suffi- 
cient rainfall  in  seed  time  the  rush,  as  well  as 
the  wild  rice,  does  not  head  out  well.  Pro- 
bably if  a  head  of  the  1917  rush  were  sent,  by 
Mr.  Coldwell  along  with  full  notes  concerning 
the  failure,  to  the  Biological  Department, 
Washington,  D.C.,  they  might  be  able  to 
explain  the  matter  to  his  satisfaction. 
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Weil  Pays  More  Cash  for  FURS  AND  HIDES, 
Remits  quicker  than  any  other  House.  FREE 
FREE-FREE-OUR  TRAPPERS  GUIDE  is  as 
different  from  other  Guides  as  Aeroplanes  are 
different  from  Stage  Coaches.  Write  for  PRICE 
LIST.  Big  money  for  Beef  Hides.  No.  1  cured 
Hides,  23-24ca  pound.  Large  Horse  hide3,  $7  each; 
cured,  No.  1  Calfskins,  30c  a  pound.  Half  a  Cen- 
tury in  Business.  Ask  your  Banker  about  Us! 
WEIL  BROS.  &  CO.,  the  Old  Square  Deal 
House.  Box    123  FT.  WAYNE.  IND..  U.  S.  A. 


Catch  Fish, 

New,  Folding1,  Galvanized, 


Minnows,  Eels,  Crabs,  Crawfisfr. 
Skunk,  Weasel,  Mink,  Muskrats 
etc.,  in  large  numbers,  with  the 
STEEL  WIRE  TRAP.  Catches 
them  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  Strong  and  durable.  Made 
in  all  sizes.  Write  for  Descriptive  Price  List,  and  our  Free 
Booklet  on  best  bait  ever  discovered  for  attracting  all  kinds 
offish.  J.F.GREGORY    Dept.  K-246.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NORTHIAND  SKI 

~  ■   d°ONOINCED  "5HEE" 


Used  in  Making  World's  record  jump 
of  203  ft.  by'Mr.  Henry  Hall. 

Oh!  the  excitement  full  of  thrill 

Skiing  over  vale  and  hill, 
Pack  your  lunch  and  take  this  "tip" 

Use" "Northland"  equipment  on 

your  trip:, 

Watch  your  "blues"  and  troubles  flee 
Riding  on  the  Northland  Ski. 


Write  for  free  catalogue*  Sltis,  Toboggans, 
Snow  Shoes,  etc. 
NORTHLAND  SKI  MFG.  CO., 
2306  Hampden  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


SHIP  YOUR 
CANADIAN  FURS 

Direct  to  us. 

We  specialize  in  long  distance  ship- 
ments no  matter  how  large  or  how 
small  they  may  be.  Thirty-five 
years  of  practical  experience  in  all 
tranches  of  the  fur  business,  assures 
you  careful  -  considerate  treatment 
and  liberal  compensation. 

SKINS  ARE  AT  THEIR  BEST 

Right  now.  Make  certain  that  you  derive 
the  full  benefit  of  your  labors,  by  sending 
your  collections  to  us. 

A  post  card  now  will  bring  . 
you  important  market  quot- 
ations.   Send  NOW. 

VREELAND  FUR  COMPANY 

43  JEFFERSON  AVE.  DETROIT,  MICH. 


NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 

This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree 
South  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  big  enough  to  include 

the  six  i\ew  rMigianu^anu  lour  lviiduie  Mates  oi 
the  American  Union.' 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  NORTHERN 
ONTARIO  contains  millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which  may  be  had  in  some 
districts  at  50  cents  per  acre,  and  in  others  FREE. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads  and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's 
web  over  a  huge  part  of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory. 

For  free  descriptive  literature,  write 
H.  A.  MACDONELL,  Director  of  Colonization,  Parliament  Buildings,  TORONTO,  CANADA 
HON.  G.  HOWARD  FERGUSON,  Minister  of  Lands,  Forests  and  Mines, 

The  Culture  of  Black 
and  Silver  Foxes 


By  R.B.  and  L.  V. 
Croft,  B.A.,  M.D. 


W.  J.  Taylor  Ltd.,  Publishers 
WOODSTOCK       -  ONTARIO 


CANADA'S  leading  sportsman's  magazine,  "Rod  and 
Gun"  is  being  besieged  by  requests  for  information,  the 
result  of  the  interest  created  by  the  splendid  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  recent  issues. 

To  meet  this  demand,  the  publishers  ar«  issuing  the  articles 
in  book  form,  in  which  enthusiasts  are  given  valuable  and 
hitherto  unknown  information  about  foxes,  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads;  Introduction,  Heredity,  Origin,  Breed- 
ing, Mating  and  Gestation,  Pens  and  Dens,  Food  and 
Feeding,  Food  and  Care,  Value. 

The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  pictures  taken 
from  life,  and  will  doubtless  be  eagerly  received  by  everyone 
interested  in  the  profitable  raising  of  this  valuable  animal. 

Mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price — 60c  postpaid. 
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Balmy  Beach  Hold  Their  Weekly  Shoot. 

The  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Balmy  Beach  Gun 
Club  was  held  on  their  grounds,  Eastern  Avenue,  on 
Saturday,  Oct  20th.  A  large  turnout  of  members  and 
friends  were  on  hand  to  take  part  in  the  several  events. 
It  was  the  last  Saturday  on  the  yard  event,  which  was 
won  by  R.  H.  Combs  in  the  spoon  event.  R.  H.  Combs 
was  high  in  the  team  shoot.  The  East  against  the 
West  was  won  by  the  West  team  by  two  targets.  The 
scores. — 

Shot  at  Broke. 

Major  Wadsworth  !•   50  36 

T.  D.  McGaw   60  57 

R.  H.  Combs   125  118 

T.  F.  Hodgson   70  63 

A.  A.  David   60  56 

C.  R.  Wadsworth   50  28 

W.  F.  Hodgson   70  65 

W.  H.  Cutler   70  57 

C.  Newton,  sr   80  73 

H.  Ryder   55  42 

H.W.Banks   55  41 

W.  Kay   20  14 

N.  Long   80  78 

C.  Newton,  ir   80  76 

CD.  Nicholls   60  55 

G.  Mason   70  61 

W.  II.  Joselin   70  64 

W.  Edwards   60  52 

H.  Wase   50  44 

J.W.Hutt   25  18 


C.  N.  Candee,  Sr.,  High  In  Balmy  Beach  Shoot. 

The  regular  weekly  shoot  of  the  Balmy  Beach  Gun 
Club  was  held  on  Oct.  27th.  A  good  turnout  of  mem- 
bers and  friends  were  on  hand  to  take  part  in  this  out- 
of-door  sport.  C.  M.  Candee,  sr.,  was  high  in  the 
spoon  event,  also  in  the  McGaw  Cup,  breaking  106 
out  of  110.    The  scores: 

Shot  at.  Broke 

R.  H.  Coombs   110  102 

T.  D.  McGaw   100  01 

W.  Stevens   85  71 

T.  F.  Hodgson   60  49 

C.  S.  Nicholls   50  39 

A.  A.  Laird.,   60  53 

W.  F.  Hodgson   35  28 

J.G.Smith  «125  92 

W.  H.  Cutler   70  50 

R.  C.  Harris   80  56 

G.  M.  Dunk   105  92 

E.  C.  Crompton   100  89 

D.  O.  Cameron   50  20 

Francis   50  39 

Till   10  6 

Burkett   10  4 

C.  M.  Candee   110  106 


TOURNAMENT  DATES 
Dec.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. — Grand  International  Tournament, 
St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  W.  J.  McCance,  St..  Thomas,  Ont., 
Manager  and  Secretary. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  The 
Interstate  Association  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Trapshooting  will  be  held  on  the  eighth  day  of  Nov- 
ember, 1917,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the 
office  of  the  Association  with  The  Corporation  Trust 
Company,  15  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors,  receiving 
ana  acting  upon  reports  of  the  officers,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  properly 
come  before  the  meeting. 


A  writer  in  the  Mail  and  Empire  publishes 
a  table  of  meat  analysis  prepared  by  Dr. 
Raebiger,  head  of  the  department  of  Bac- 
teriology of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
Saxony  in  which  a  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween the  nourishing  qualities  of  rabbit  meat, 
poultry,  beef,  veal,  pork,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  rabbit  meat  contains  a  greater 
percentage  of  nutriment  than  any  of  the  other 
meats  named,  while  poultry  too  comes  lower 
than  rabbit  in  the  percentage  of  nourishing 
qualities  which  it  possesses.    This  fact,  says 


the  writer,  explains  why  in  most  European 
countries  rabbit  meat  is  a  staple  food  of  the 
people  and  goes  on  to  suggest  that  in  the  pre- 
sent food  crisis  thousands  of  people  might 
reduce  their  meat  bills  by  more  than  half  if 
they  would  raise  rabbits  for  the  table.  Hund- 
reds of  rabbits,  it  is  said,  can  be  raised  by  a 
man  who  has  only  the  facilities  to  keep  a 
dozen  fowls  or  less.  For  those  who  have 
already  an  appetite  for  rabbit  pie  and  space 
in  which  to  place  the  rabbit  hutches  the 
prospect  should  be  an  alluring  one. 
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"Aims  as  easy 
as  pointing 
your  finger" 


Quick! 


Quick  into  action,  instantly 
fitting  the  hand  in  its  most  nat- 
ural pointing  position,  the  Sav- 
age Auto  ma  tic  lends  a  confidence 
that  meets  any  emergency  more 
than  half  way. 

You'll  always  find  a  Savage  pro- 
duct where  the  service  is  the 
hardest. 

Corporation 

931  Savage  Ave.     Utica,  N.Y. 

Makers  of  High  Power  and  Small  Caliber 
Sporting  Rifles. 


BOYS!  Double  Your 
Pleasure  Outdoors  This  Winter 

Get  one  of  these  splendid  little  Rifles— FREE.  It  isn't  going  to  cost  you  any  money— all 
we  want  is  a  little  of  your  spare  time,  and  you  have  surely  lots  of  that  after  school  or  on 
holidays.  Just  think  of  having  a  real  acurate-shooting  .22  calibre  Rifle  of  your  own. 
And  here's  your  chance. 


$5.00  BOY  SCOUT  RIFLE— FREE 

This  Rifle  is  .22  calibre,  shoots  .22  short, 
long  or  long  rifle  cartridges.  Guaranteed  for 
either  black  or  smokeless  powder.  Barrel 
22  in.  long.  Weight  Z%  pounds.  Hammer 
breech  block,  trigger,  extractor,  and  three 
springs  of  tempered  steel,  are  all  the  work- 
ing parts.  Barrel  and  action  detachable 
from  stock  for  convenience  in  carrying. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  us 


Five  New  Yearly  Subscriptions  To 
"Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada" 


at  J  1.50  per  year,  and  we  will  ship  this  handsome 
little  rifle,  all  charges  prepaid  to  any  address  in 
Canada  or  U.S.A.  Ask  your  dad  for  the  names  of 
some  of  his  sportsman  friends.  Call  around  and  see 
them.  Get  them  interested  and  they  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  subscribe  to  Canada's  Leading  Sporting 
Magazine.  Begin  at  once  and  send  for  Sample 
Copies,  Subscription  Blanks,  etc.,  today. 


ADDRESS:  PREMIUM  DEPT. 


W.  J.  Taylor,  Limited,  Publishers,  Woodstock,  Ont 
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CANADA'S  VICTORY  LOAN 

$150,000,000  51%  Gold  Bonds 

offered  in  three  maturities 

5  year  Bonds  due  December  1st,  1922 
10  year  Bonds  due  December  1st,  1927 
20  year  Bonds  due  December  1st,  1937 

Interest  payable  without  charge,  half  yearly,  1st  June  and 
1st  December,  at  any  branch  in  Canada  of  any  Chartered  Bank. 

Bonds  may  be  registered. 

Denominations  $50,  $100,  $500  and  $1000. 

ISSUE  PRICE  PAR 

Payment  to  be  made  as  follows: 

10%  on  December  1st,  1917      20%  on  March  1st,  1918 
10%  on  January  2nd,  1918      20%  on  April    1st,  1918 
20%  on  February  1st,  1918      20%  on  May    1st,  1918 
A  full  half  year's  interest  will  be  paid  on  1st  June, 

1918 

The  Bonds  therefore  give  a  net  yield  to  the  investor  of  about: 

5.61%  on  the  20  year  Bonds 
5.68%  on  the  10  year  Bonds 
5.81%  on  the    5  year  Bonds 

The  proceeds  of  the  Loan  will  be  used  for  War  Purposes 
only,  and  will  be  spent  wholly  in  Canada. 

Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  from  any  branch  in 
Canada  of  any  Chartered  Bank,  or  from  any  Victory  Loan 
Committee,  or  member  thereof. 

Issued  by  Canada's  Victory  Loan  Committee 
in  co-operation  with  the  Minister  of  Finance 
o£  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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DONT  SAY- 
"CALL  AGAIN." 

An  army  of  men  are  out  selling  Victory  Bonds. 
Theirs  will  be  a  colossal  task. 

From  Gape  Breton  to  the  Yukon,  they  will  try  to  call 
at  every  city  home,  every  farm  home,  and  every  office, 
factory,  and  business  institution  to  ask  people  to  buy 
Victory  Bonds. 

Conceive,  if  you  can,  the  magnitude  of  their  work; 
the  hard  labour  it  involves,  and  the  high  necessity  for  it. 

Then,  realizing  all  these  things,  do  your  utmost  to 
make  their  task  easier. 

Decide  now  to  buy. 
Decide  the  Amount  you  will  buy. 
Be  ready  to  sign  your  application 
when  the  salesman  calls. 

You  should  and  will  buy  Victory  Bonds,  but,  don't — 
please  don't — ask  the  salesman  to  call  again. 

The  worker's  time  is  limited.  He  has  hundreds  of 
calls  to  make;  and  although  there  is  an  army  of  workers, 
each  one  has  a  large  field  to  cover. 

Don't  say  you're  going  to  hold  your  application  for 
someone  else,  because  each  worker  is  limited  to  his  own 
district. 

The  salesman  will  not  accept  money.  The  appli- 
cation blank  includes  a  form  of  cheque,  payable  to  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  which  you  can  draw  upon  your  bank; 
or,  if  you  have  not  a  bank  account,  there  is  a  form  of 
undertaking  which  you  can  use. 

BE  READY— 

Don't  Say  "Call  Again." 

Issued  by  Canada's  Victory  Loan  Committee 
in  co-operation  with  the  Minister  of  Finance 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 


Advertisements  will  be 
Inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 


ANTIQUE  FIREARMS 


BUY,  SELL,  EXCHANGE  old-time  and  modern  Fire- 
arms. Antiques  wanted.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  805 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  8  12T 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
selling  stock.    Blake  Vanatter,  Georgetown.  Ont.  J.t.f 

FOR  SALE — Silver,  black  and  patch  foxes,  pairs  or 
single;  some  reds  from  black  litters.  Write  your  wants 
and  get  description  and  low  price.  T.  R.  Lyons,  Water- 
ville,  Kings  Co.,  N.S.  12-3T 

FOR  SALE — Six  Saskatchewan  Coyotes,  about 6 months 
old.    Address  Geo.  Livingston,  Radville,  Sask.  12-1T 

FOR  SALE — Two  pair  hand  raised  Canada  Wild  Geese 
hatched  May  21,  1917.  Price  $10.00  a  pair.  G.  H.  Scott, 
342  Spencer  St.,  Woodstock,  Ont.  12-11 

FOR  SALE — 50  females,  20  males,  choice,  dark-furred, 
Nova  Scotia  ranch-bred  mink.  I  raise  them,  teach  pur- 
chasers how.  David  A.  McRae,  West  Middle  River, 
Nova  Scotia,  Canada.  12-1 T 

DOGS. 

THE  HOMESTEAD  KENNELS,  GREENWOOD. 
MISS. — Have  for  Sale  Trained  Hounds,  for  Fox,  and 
Cat,  Wolf  and  Deer,  Coon  and  Oppossum  and  Skunk, 
Squirrels  and  Rabbits,  good  as  live.  Fine  lot  of  young 
dogs.  Trained  dogs  sent  on  15  days  trial.  10  cents 
for  illustrated  catalog.  5-T.F. 

FOR  SALE — Rabbit  hounds,  fox  hounds,  coon,  opos- 
sum, Squirrel  dogs,  setters,  pointers,  ferrets,  pet  and  farm 
dogs.   Catalogue  10c     Brown's  Kennels,  York.  Pa.  9-3T 

COONHOUNDS,  Big  game  hounds.  Rabbit  hounds, 
Airedales,  Fox  Terriers,  Bird  dogs.  Catalogue,  4  cents. 
Sam  Stephenson.  Covington,  Tenn.,  U.S.A.  9-4T 

The  Blue  Grass  Farm  Kennels  of  Berry,  Ky.,  offer  for 
sale  setters  and  pointers,  fox  and  cat  hounds,  wolf  and  deer 
hounds,  coon  and  opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit 
hounds,  bear  and  lion  hounds.  Also  Airedale  terriers. 
All  dogs  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge  the 

?uality.    Satisfaction  guaranteed,   or  money  refunded. 
6  page  illustrated,  instructive  and  interesting  catalogue 
for  ten  cents  in  stamps  or  coin.  9-T.F. 

FOR  SALE.— Ferrets  and  rabbit  hounds,  the  best 
hunting  stock  there  is.  Stamps  please.  L.  Walters, 
Norwich,  Ont.  11  2T 

HOUNDS — Hounds,  rabbit,  coon,  skunk,  opossum,  cat 
and  squirrel  dogs  as  good  as  live,  well  trained,  partly  trained 
and  pups.  Fox,  bear  and  wolfhounds,  fast  and  game. 
Collies,  Danes,  St.  Bernards,  English  shepherds,  Bostons, 
fox  terriers,  pointers  and  setters,  Airedales,  spaniels,  English 
mastiffs  and  bull  terriers.  Write  for  price  lists  describing 
90  breeds. 

VIOLET  HILL  KENNELS 

LAKE  WOLF  FARM  HANOVER,  PA. 


DOGS- DOGS -DOGS -DOGS 

Pointers,  Setters,  St.  Bernards,  Newfoundlands, 
Collies,  Spaniels  and  all  variety  ot  Terriers. 
Write  me  your  wants.    Satisfaction  guaranteed . 

FRED.  P.  KIRBY 
Gloucester  City     -     -     New  Jersey 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


1 


U.  R.  FISHEL'S  KENNELS 

The  best  in  Pointers,  Pup- 
pies, Broken  Dogs  and' 
select  Brood  Bitches  for  sale . 
at  all  times.  Cham.  Com- 
andre  Frank,  Cham .  Arma  nd 
Ham,  in  the  stud.  Write 
me  your  wants.  Doge 
Educated  and  Boarded. 

U.  R.  FI8HEL, 
Box  44  Hope,  Ind. 


CANUCK  KENNELS  (Reg.)  Lindsay,  Ont.— Airedales 
and  duck  dogs.    If  you  want  a  good  dog  at  a  reasonable 

f>rice  look  up  what  we  have  to  offer.  Satisfied  customers 
rom  Alberta  to  Nova  Scotia.  Foxhound  puppies  for  sale 
by  Baldwin's  Prompter.  Prompter  beat  the  best  fox-  . 
hotind  out  of  the  States  and  is  without  a  doubt  the  best  dog 
both  as  a  hunter  and  a  show  dog  in  Canada.  Something 
interesting  at  present  in  Airedale  puppies  and  bitches 


1  IT 


PURE-BRED  AMERICAN  FOX  HOUNDS,  suitable 
for  Coon,  Fox,  Cat,  Wolves,  Deer  and  Rabbits.  July  and 
Walker  strain.  Trained  and  untrained,  also  puppies.  Ten 
days'  trial  allowed.  J.  E.  Adams,  Herrick,  Illinois. 
 10  5T 

FOR  SALE. — Pure  bred  Irish  water  spaniel  puppies, 
both  sex,  $10.00.    W.  A.  Thomas,  Dunnville,  Ont. 

11  2T 


FOR  SALE  AT  WAR-TIME  PRICES— Choice 
related  real  Northern  Canada  Silver  Black  foxes,  in  pairs. 
Reid  Bros.,  Both  well,  Ontario,  Canada.  12-1T 

FOR  SALE — Pedigreed  Airedale  Terrier  Pups,  from 
good  hunting  stock,  healthy,  good  ratters,  the  coming  dog. 
Prices  reasonable.  Apply  to  D.  G.  Stewart,  Dalhousie, 
N.B.  12-ltf 

FOR  SALE — Fine  black  cocker  spaniel  bitch,  pedi- 
greed, excellent  retriever,  land  and  water.  T.  M.  Cos- 
tello,  Renfrew,  Qnt.  12-1T 

FOR  SALE — Beagle  pups  and  grown  stock,  best  hunt- 
ing stock.  Stamps  for  reply.  W.  F.  Hardy,  West  Mon- 
trose, Ont.  12-1T 

FOR  SALE — American  Fox  Hound  Puppies.  3  months 
old,  bred  from  the  famous  Walker  strain,  the  best  hunt- 
ing stock  in  old  Kentucky.  Sire  and  dam,  winners  on 
the  bench  and  in  the  field.  Hunting  qualities  guaranteed. 
W.  J.  Archibald,  51  George  St.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
  •  12-1T 

FOR  SALE — Pure  bred  reg.  Airedale  Terrier  bitch, 
19  months  old;  no  better  bred.  For  particulars  apply 
G.  E.  Loucks,  Williamsburg,  Ont.  12-2T 

THE  FAMOUS  CLAPTON  FOX  TERRIERS,  Wire 
and  Smooth,  from  celebrated  show  dogs,  the  popular 
Lady's  or  Gentleman's  companion.  $15.00  and  upwards. 
Geo.  W.  Bailey,  Clapton  Kennels,  Ottawa,  Ont.  12-1T 
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HOUNDS 

COON,  FOX,  WOLF,  RABBIT  HOUNDS. 
PEDIGREED    AND    ELIGIBLE    TO  REGISTRY. 

Broke  dogs  sent  on  ten  days'  trial.  Money  back  guar- 
antee. Nice  lot  of  DUDDies  from  fi  <o  9  weeks  ready  for 
shipment  now.  t 

OTIS  SLATER  &  SONS,  OCONEE,  ILL. 

ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to  box  L. 
ROD  AND  GUN.  Woodstock.  Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE— 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc., 
write  Box  F.  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  tf 

FOR  SALE — Semi  Speed  Square,  or  Round  Transom 
and  Compromise  stern  Hulls,  finished  ready  for  engine,  up 
to  30  ft.  length.  New.  Will  sell  cheap.  Box  A.  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada.    Woodstock.  Ont.  TF 


GUNS 

FOR  SALE.— 1895  Winchester  .30-40  with  reloading 
tools,  good  condition,  $22.0o.  Marhn  (Ballard)  single 
shot,  target  with  reloading  tools,  fair  condition,  $10.00. 
W.  B.  Elliott,  96  Queenston  St.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
 11  IT 

FOR  SALE— Winchester  rifle— 30  U.S.  calibre,  Lyman 
gauge,  peep  sight,  ivory  bead  front  sight,  and  gun  case. 
AH  perfect  condition,  $40.00  proposition.    Price  $18.00. 
A.  J.  McWilliams,  1340  Pocona  St.,  Swissvale,  Pa. 
 11  IT 

YES— I  WILL  TRADE  GUNS— Send  2c  stamp  for 
complete  list  of  second  hand  and  shop-worn  firearms. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Tell  us  what  you  want  in  first 
letter.  Wm.  R.  Burkhard  (Established  in  1855),  143 
East  4th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  "The  Original  and  Old 
Reliable."  12-TF 

WANTED — 22  Repeating  Rifle  in  good  condition, 
state  make  and  lowest  spot  cash  price.    W.  A.  Cousins, 


Elmwood,  Ont. 


12-1T 


FOR  SALE — Colt  22  automatic  target  pistol,  practi- 
cally unused.  Not  a  mark  on  it  inside  or  out.  With 
holster,  wiping  Rod  and  1000  rounds  22  long  rifle  ammun- 
ition.   $24.00.     Box  90.  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont. 

12-1T 

MARINE  ACCESSORIES 

FOR  SALE— One  Bryant  and  Berry  Propeller  Wheel* 
3  blade.  20  x  18,  ri«ht  hand,  bore  1  H  in.  New,  will  sell 
cheap.    Box  T.,  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont  4-T.F 

SPECIALS 

FOR  SALE — Finest  speckled  trout  eggs,  fry,  fingerlings, 
etc.,  at  the  private  hatchery  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Robinson,  Silver 
Creek,  Caledon.    Address  A.  R.  Robinson,  Claude.  Ont. 

Canadian  Blackbirds.  Five  fifty  per  thousand.  Yellow 
bands  five  seventy-five.  White,  six.  Less  in  lots,  five 
thousand  or  over.  Also  Western  Automatic  and  Expert 
traps.    Nelson  Long.  441  Mary  St.,  Hamilton,  Ont.     f- IT 

FOR  SALE— Ferrets  $3.00  or  $30.00  dozen.  Rabbits 
$2.00.  Eighteen  black  orpingtons,  two  cocks,  prize 
winners,  $50.00.  Stamp  please.  Dalton,  Wellsville, 
Ohio.  

UNITED  PROFIT  SHARING  COUPONS  taken 
in  exchange  for  Guns,  Pistols,  Knives,  Indian  Relics, 
Coins,  Stamps  and  Den  Decorations.  Booklet  for  stamp. 
Coin  Exchange,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  11  IT 

MARRY  IF  LONELY;  for  results,  try  me;  best  and 
most  successful  "Home  Maker";  hundreds  rich  wish 
marriage  soon;  strictly  confidential;  most  reliable;  years  of 
experience;  descriptions  free.  "The  Successful  Club", 
Box  556.  Oakland.  Calif.  11  IT 


SPECIALS 

Wonderful  Coalless,  Gasless  Heater!  Costs  lc  Daily** 
summer  warmth;  agents'  bonanza.  Bradley,  Box  358F» 
Cincinnati,  O.  12-1T 

FOR.  SALE — One  pair  live  coons,  Boston  Terrier 
puppies,  two  females  two  years  old,  Ferrets,  Indian  Run- 
ner Ducks.    R.  Greenly,  Campbellford,  Ont.  12-1T 

TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING  

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock, 
Ont.   '  TF 

Birds,  Animals,  Gameheads,  Bug-work;  send  me  your 
trophies  to  be  mounted.  Price  list  and  shipping  tags  on 
request.  M.  J.  Hofmann,  Taxidermist,  1818  Bleecker  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  H  3T 


GUN  REPAIRING 

W.  A.  Brock 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Gun  Work, 
Restocking,  Barrel  Boring,  Stock-Bend- 
ing, Barrel  Browning,  etc. 

All  work  guaranteed. 

Brocks 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of  London,  Ont. 


Get  into  Line 
and  Play 

'Shoo  the  Kaiser' 

Greatest  Card  Game 
of  the  Age 

"Shoo  the  Kaiser"  is  a  game 
full  of  thrills  from  start  to 
finish.  It  is  easily  learned  and 
will  produce  more  genuine 
pleasure  than  any  other  game. 

Full  Directions  With  Every  Pack 
• 

Order  yonrs  to-day — only  a 
limited  number  on  hand.  Mail- 
ed postpaid  on  receipt  of  25c, 
stamps  or  coin. 

Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 

Woodstock,  Ont. 


840 


ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 


KLIM 


Solves  the 

MILK  Problem 

Take  a  supply  of  KLIM  with  you  and 
enjoy  fresh  milk  every  day  in  camp. 
KLIM  is  the  food  value — and  nothing 
else — of  pure,  separated  pasteurized 
milk  in  powder  form. 
Mix  it  dry  with  other 
dry  ingredients  for 
cooking.  Dissolve 
it  in  water  for  use 
as  liquid.  A  pound 
makes  four  quarts. 
KLIM  will  not 
spoil,  sour  or 
freeze.  Use  it  as 
needed. 

Order  from  your 
Grocer. 


NT 


ORE 
game 

t  fish  are  hooked  on 
'Dowagiac"  Minnows 
than  on  any  three  other 
makes  of  lure.    In  fact  the. 
standard  recipe  for  good 
fishing  is  "A  'Dowagiac' 
Rod,  a  'Dowagiac*  Reel 
and  a  pinch  of 
'Dowagiac'  Min- 
nows; use freely 
on  any  lake  or  Mj/fM Send 
stream.  ^[y^Sfor  Catalog 

The  new  Heddon  book  is  a  dandy.  Write  foi 
copy — free.  Remember  the  Baby  Crab. 
James  Heddon's  Sons 
Dowagiac,  Mich. 


CANADIAN  MILK  PRODUCTS, LIMITED 

IOH2  WILLIAM  ST.  TORONTO,  CANADA 


Mounted  Moose  Heads 


in    excellent  condition 


Bargain  for  quick  sale.  Box  41,  Rod  and 
Gun,    -    -    WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


We  furnish  Knock- 
Down  and  in 
various  stages  of 
completion, 

Launches, 

Cruisers, 

Auxiliary 
Yachts, 

Work -  Boats, 

and  Hulls  for 
Outboard  Motors. 


Have  'ready  for  shipment  finished  hulls  from 
16  ft.  to  28  ft.,  also  some  launches  complete 
with  engine  installed  ready  to  run. 


Robertson  Bros. 


Foot  of 
Bay  St. 


Hamilton 


/ 


